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Lord Denman, on page 22, line 25, alter 40 to 4; on page 25, line 25, alter 150 to 50. 


5. Lord Cuirrorp or CHuDLEIGH; “Se $01, the observation attributed to Lord 
Clifford of Chudleigh, was e by another noble Lord. 


6. Earl Forrescug, on page 444, line 5, alter Germany ¢o Italy. 


6. The Earl of Minvo, on page 452, line 26, alter I to he; on pages 463, 470, 471, 499, 
a — attributed to the Earl of Minto were made by another 
noble : 


Aug. 13. Mr. Cuance, on page 1137, the third and fourth lines should read, ‘‘of writs 


of fieri facias of their unreduced rents.” 


Aug. 13. Sir J. Swovsunne, on page 1160, line 12, alter impropriators to tithe owners ; line 34, 


alter work to worship. 


Aug.17. Mr. Rarxes, on page 1687, line 31, alter tourist to transit; page 1638, line 5, alter 
Church to T: 


revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, | 
Thursday, 1st August, 1889. | 

| 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- | 
LAND). 


*Tue Douxe or ARGYLL, in present- 
ing a Petition for an Address to Her 
Majesty, praying her to withhold her 
consent from Scheme No. 201 of the 
Educational Endowments (Scotland) 
Commission, said: My Lords, I have a 
Petition to present from the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
upon the subject of a Provisional Order 
of the Endowed Schools Commissioners, 
with the authority of the Moderator, 
representing the Assembly, which they 
consider injurious to the interests of the 
Church of Scotland. Under the En- 
dowed School Commission they have 
the power of issuing regulations in re- 
gard to all endowments connected with 
education. The endowments dealt with 
in this Provisional Order, being those 
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belonging to the Society for Pro i 
Christian Knowledge, date noi 
back as 1709, and a considerable sum of 
money is given into the charge of the 
Church of Scotland for the promotion of 
education and religion in Scotland, 
especially in the Highlands and Islands. 
My Lords, I can testify that a great deal 
of public good has been done for many 
years by these endowments. They have 
been employed for religious and educa- 
tional purposes in some of the very 
prone parishes in the Highlands and: 
slands. The Commissioners now pro- 
pose that a considerable part of this 
money should be given into the charge 
of a new body for the purpose of educa- 
tion alone, and a much smaller share 
left in the charge of the Society 
for the Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge for religious p 68, 
of which I had the honour of being 
President for many years. Having 
inquired into the circumstance under 
which this Provisional Order has been 
issued, I can only say that while sympa- 
thising very much with the feeling of 
the General Assembly expressed in this 
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Petition, yet, having looked into all the 
circumstances as far as I can,'and looking 
at the position of the various religious 

~bodiesin Scotland which is very different 
now from what it was when the 
endowments were given, I am not 
prepared to ask the House to interfere 
with the Provisional Order of the Com- 
missioners. 


Petition read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILLS, 


*Lorp BALFOUR, in rising to move 
that the Order made on the 5th day of 
March last, 

‘¢ That no Bill brought from the House of Com- 
mons confirming any Provisional Order or Pro- 
visional Certificate shall be read a second time 
after Friday, the 28th of June next,” 

‘be dispensed with, in order to enable a 
number of Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders Bills to be read 2° said: 
My Lords, the House will require a 
word or two of explanation from me in 
making the Motion which stands in my 
name. I am glad to be able to say that 
it is the last time, as far as I know this 
Session, that I shall have to appeal for 
any suspension of the Sessional Orders. 
The circumstances under which it is 
necessary in this case are as follow :— 
Your Lordships are aware that last year 
an Act was passed amending the con- 
ditions under which Provisional Orders 
‘could be granted for the supply of the 
electric light throughout the country ; 
and the consequence of that has been 
‘that a very large number of applications 
have been made, and those which are 
‘before the House are the first of the 
applications under the Act of last year. 
In consequence of the circumstances, a 
very great deal of discussion had to take 
place with the various Local Authorities 
concerned. The first of these Bills con- 
cerns Local Authorities in the country, 
and I believe the Orders confirmed 
by it are absolutely unopposed. With 
‘regard to the other Orders, which 
concern the Metropolis as well as 
the private Bill which has been 
just now moved on behalf of the 
Chairman of Committees, a very great 
deal of discussion also took place, 
and so important were the issues in- 
volved to the people of the Metropolis 
that the Board of Trade thought it 
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That inquiry extended ovcr 18 days, 
before Major Marindin, one of the 
officials of the Board, and a Report was 
made upon the whole subject. Even sub- 
sequently to that Report, a very great 
deal of discussion and negotiation had to 
be gone through ; so much, indeed, that 
the Bills confirming the Orders could not 
be presented totheother Housein accord- 
ance with the Sessional Orders. But the 
other House suspended ‘the Sessional 
Orders, and referred the Bill to a strong 
Committee, presided over by Sir George 
Trevelyan. The result was that, on 
every material point, the decision of Ma- 
jor Marindin was confirmed. The appeal 
I now make to your Lordships is that 
you will not allow this very large amount 
of discussion and expense to be wasted, 
but that you will suspend the Sessional 
Order and allow the Bills to be read a 
second time. I therefore beg to move 
accordingly. 

The Resolution was agreed to, and the 
said Bill read 2* accordingly. 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
(No. 9.) 
Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with amendments: The said amend- 
ments to be printed. (No. 199.) 


CANADA (ONTARIO BOUNDARY) BILL 
(No. 151.) 


PASSENGERS ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. (No. 100.) 
Returned from the Commons agreed 
to. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE BILL 
(No. 125.) 
Returned from the Commons with 
the amendments agreed to. 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN PREVENTION 
BILL (No. 160.) 

Reported from the Standing Oom- 
mittee for Bills relating to Law, &c., 
with amendments: The Report thereof 
received ; and Bill re-committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on 
Monday next. 


COURT OF SESSION AND BILL CHAM. 
BER (SCOTLAND) CLERKS BILL 
(No. 152.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 


necessary to have a special inquiry.| mittee for Bills relating to Law, &c., 


The Duke of Argyll 
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with amendments: The Report thereof 
received; and Bill re-committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on 
Tuesday next. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1°; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Tuesday next.—(The Lord President, 
V. Cranbrook). (No. 201.) 


JUDICIAL FACTORS (SCOTLAND) BILL, 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1°; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Monday next.—(The Lord Ker, dM. 
Lothian). (No, 202.) 


SETTLED LAND ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Brought from the Commons; read 1*; 
to be printed; and to be read 2 
to-morrow.—(The Lord Macnaghten). 
(No. 203.) 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL, 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1°; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Tuesday next.—(The Lord Ker, ¥&. 
Lothian). (No. 204.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. (No. 179.) 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading read. 


Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Marquess of Lorn1an): My Lords, 
in rising to ask your Lordships to give 
a Second Reading to this Bill I cannot 
but express my regret that it has not 
been in my power to introduce the 
measure to your Lordships’ House 
at an earlier period of the Session, 
altering as it does the whole condition 
of the County Government of Scot- 
land. I should have been glad if it 
had been in my power to bring a Bill of 
this nature before your Lordships at a 
period of the Session in which you 
could have given a more adequate con- 
sideration to it. From the condition of 
the Benches of the House I am glad to 
see that confidence is felt in Her 
Majesty’s Government, because it would 
appear from the number of noble Lords 
present that there must be a general 
conviction that the Bill is a good one, 
and that there is no desire to go very 
much into the details of it at this stage. 
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But I should have preferred that thos® 
noble Lords who are connected with 
Scotland should have been present in 
greater numbers to go somewhat into 
the details of the measure. I need 
not enlarge upon the principle of this 
Bill, because it is one to which your 
Lordships have already given your 
assent by the passing of the Local 
Government Bill for England last year. 
The Bill now before your Lordships’ 
House simply gives effect as 
Scotland to the principles which your 
Lordships’ House then accepted. But 
the circumstances of Local Govern- 
ment in Scotland, are so different from 
those which prevail in England, or 
which prevailed in England before the 
assing of the Bill of last year, that the 
Bill which I now place before the House 
necessarily differs in very important 
particulars from the Bill passed with 


regard to England last year. In some 


degree those differences make it more 
difficult to frame a measure which is to 
be applicable to the whole country than 
was the case in England, for I do not 
think the condition of things in England 
as regards the most distant parts of the 
country from one end to the other vary 
so greatly as they do between the 
more thickly populated and prosperous 
parts of Scotland in the south, south- 
east, south-west, and north-east, and the 
isolated, more thinly populated and often 
poverty-stricken districts of the north 
and north-west of Scotland. I must 
ask your Lordships to bear with me 
while I endeavour as shortly as I can 
to go into the details of the Bill, touch- 


ing only on the more important points. 


now, asking you to reserve the considera- 
tion of the details more particularly for 
a later stage when the Bill comes into 


‘Commiitee. But before going into the 


details of the Bill I think it would be 
convenient that I should shortly describe 
the existing condition of the administra- 
tion and of the administrative bodies, 
for without that it would’ be difficult to 
explain to your Lordships what it is that 
is now proposed to be transferred 
from the existing bodies to the new 
County Councils. The first and most 
important body which now exists in the 
County Government of Scotland is that 
which is called the Commissioners of 
Supply. They are the chief County 
Authority. The Commissioners of 


Supply are composed of owners of land 
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of the annual value of £100, and the 
owners of houses of the annual value of 
£200. They have a chairman elected 
from among their own body, who is 
called aconvener. I allude to the name 
of the convener simply because it is pro- 
posed that the Chairman of the new 
County Councils should be called by that 
name. Their especial powers have 
reference to the police administration, 
to the valuation of Jands and heritages, 
the preparation of the valuation rolls, 
the preparation through their assessor 
of the Parliamentary Register, the pro- 
vision of lunacy accommodation through 
the District Boards, and general county 
business, including the payment of 
clerks, supply, and all other officials. 
As I have said, this body is com- 
posed almost entirely of owners of 
property; they have practically the 
whole administration in regard to all 
the points which I have just named 
to your Lordships. The occupiers 
have no voice in the government 
of the county at all, but on the 
other hand the occupiers have no 
responsibilities in respect of the 
Government of the County, because 
the owners pay the entire amount 
of the rates which can be levied 
under the authority of the Commis- 
sioners of Supply. Therefore, while 
the owners have the entire administra- 
tive power in the county, yet, as they 
pay the whole of the rates levied under 
their authority, the principle of repre- 
sentation and taxation is carried out in 
that instance. It is not, as your Lord- 
ships see, in any way infringed by the 
system of administration and County 
Government at present existing in the 
counties of Scotland. Under the pro- 
posals of the Government in this Bill, 
the whole of the powers and duties now 
exercised by the Commissioners of 
Supply will be transferred to the 
new County Oouncils. Then, the 
second administrative body in the 
counties of Scotland to which I will 
refer, is the County Road Trustees. 
These bodies were called _ into 
existence by the County Roads Act, 
1878, and they consist of all the Com- 
missioners of Supply, and of two or 
more, but not more than four, represen- 
tatives of the ratepayers in each parish, 
who are elected triennially. They 


manage and maintain all the highways, 
there being no distinction under the Act 


The Marquess of Lothian 
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of 1878 between main and other roads. 
They impose all road rates, which, at 
their option, may be imposed on several 
parishes or on the parishes separately. 
But under these bodies elected trien- 
nially as regards the representatives of 
the ratepayers there are what are called 
the Road Boards. They are nominated 
annually by the general body of the 
Road Trustees, and they practically 
undertake the management of the roads 
in the counties. A county is, generally 
speaking, divided into several districts, 
and each district is under the charge of 
the General Committee, which is 
annually appointed. But, my Lords, 
the incidence of the rates levied under 
the Roads Act is not to be quite the 
same as it is under the authority of the 
Commissioners of Supply. The owners 
and occupiers pay each half the rates 
for the repairs of the roads, but upon 
the owners alone fall all the rates for 
payment of the debts which have beer 
incurred and for any new work. There- 
fore the owners pay the larger propor- 
tion of the rates which are annually 
required for the maintenance and 
keeping up of the roads. The whole of 
the powers exercised by these bodies 
will be transferred under this Act to 
the County Courcil. The third clase 
of adminitrative bodies in the coun- 
ties dealt with under this Act is 
the Local Authority in each county 
administering the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Acts. These bodies con- 
sist half of occupiers, and half of 
ratepayers or owners. They vary 
in number from 8 to 30 in different 
counties, but in all cases as I have 
said they are half occupiers and 
half owners. The rates in this case 
are divided nominally half and half— 
that is, they are nominally paid half 
by the owners, and half by the occu- 
piers. But the rate is levied first 
entirely on the owner, and he can 
recover from the occupier if he chooses 
to enforce it. ButI believe it is very 
seldom found that the owners have 
enforced that rate; therefore, practically 
the owner has been in the habit of 
paying the rates levied under the Conta- 
gious Diseases (Animals) Acts. Generally 
speaking these Local Authorities ad- 
minster the law with regard to cattle 
diseases, and put into force Orders 
in Council with regard to them. As 





to the rates, they issue a requisition 
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to the Commissioners of Supply, who 
rate according to that requisition. 
Then the only other adminis- 
trative Authority in the counties 
which I need refer to is the .body of 
Justices of the Peace. In England 
those authorities are a very important 
body, and they have very important 
functions to perform; but in Scot- 
land their adminstrative powers are 
small. Under this Bill the whole of 
their powers will not be transfered ; 
only their adminstrative powers will be 
transferred to the County Councils, and 
not those with regard to the granting of 
licenses. The most important duty 
which now falls on the Justices of the 
Peace will be retained by them—namely, 
the granting of licenses. It is not 
proposed by this Bill to make any 
change in that respect. Those, my 
Lords, are the four existing authorities 
with regard to Vounty Administration 
in Scotland. It will be necessary for 
me, I think, to refer also to the Parish 
Authorities. They are three in number. 
The first are the Parochial Boards, 
administering relief both to  ordi- 
nary paupers and as required under 
the Poor Laws. The second Parochial 
Authorities are the Local Trustees for 
administering the Public Health Acts. 
They carry out the sanitary laws 
Generally the Administrative Autho- 
rity is the same as the parochial body. 
The rates levied under the sanitary 
laws are paid half by owners and half 
by occupiers. It is proposed to trans- 
fer the jurisdiction under the Public 
Health Acts from the Local Authorities 
to the County Councils by this Bill. 
The third authority of this class, which 
I need only refer to by mentioning it, 
as it is not affected by this Act, is 
the School Board which administers 
the Education Acts in each parish. 
Therefore, my Lords, what it is 
proposed under this Bill to do is 
to transfer to the County Councils the 
powers and duties of the Commissioners 
of Supply, of the County Roads Trus- 
tees, of the Local Authorities admini- 
stering the Contagious Diseases (Ani- 
mals) Acts, and of the Justices of the 
Peace, as far as administrative powers 
are concerned, but excluding the powers 
with regard to the granting of 
licenses; and to transfer the jurisdiction 
of Parochial Authorities as far as the 
public health is concerned, but not deal- 
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ing with their administration of the 
parochial laws, or the powers of School 
Boards under the Education Acts. I 
think now, my Lords, having stated 
what are the powers which it is pro- 
posed to transfer to the County Coun- 
cils, I should refer to the constitution 
and powers of the County Councils 
themselves. First, as regards their 
constitution: Under the third clause of 
the Bill the County Councils are to be 
charged ‘with the whole of the adminis- 
trative and financial business of the 
counties. Under the provisions of 
Clause 4, as your Lordships are pro- 
bably aware, the Councillors are to be 
elected. Perhaps here I might point 
out the position which under this Bill 
it is proposed should be given to the 
small burghs. In Scotland, as those of 
your Lordships who are acquainted 
with the Scotch Burghs are aware, 
there is a large number of Royal and 
Parliamentary Burghs, the populations 
of which vary in a great degree, many 
of them—-most of them indeed—being 
of very ancient origin. Some of them 
have, of course, almost dwindled away, 
and have but small populations ; 
but on the other hand others have greatly 
increased and have already become large 
andimportanot towns. By the Report of 
the Committee upon the Burgh and 
Police (Scotland) Bill, which sat in the 
other House in 1888, it wasrecommended 
that all burghs having a population 
under 7,000 should be amalgamated 
with the county. In preparing this Bill 
the Government have followed the 
suggestion and recommendation of that 
Committee, and it is proposed that all 
the Royal and Parliamentary burghs 
having aless population than 7,000 should 
for the purpose of police administration 
and in regard to dealing with contagious 
diseases among animals be amalgamated 
with the counties. Royal and Parlia- 
mentary burghs above that fixed limit 
of 7,000 will not be disturbed by this 
Bill. But there is another kind of burgh 
in Scotland. They are called police 
burghs, and some of them, such as 
Govan, have enormous populations. 
These burghs wil!, for the purposes of 
this Bill, be treated as in the county ; 
they will be subdivided into wards, 
and each ward will send a representative 
to the County Council. Then this pro- 
posal has been made with regard to the . 
small burghs: that they are to them- 
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selves elect their 
(according to a number to be fixed by 
the Secretary for Scotland) from among 
the Town Councils, so as to avoid the 
expense and trouble of separate regis- 
tration and separate elections. Then 

at first there will be in _ addi- 
tion to the numbers fixed by. the 
Secretary for Scotland under the Bill, 
four ¢x officio Councillors, who have 
been connected with the former authori- 
ties. That is to say, at the first election 
there will be those members in addition 
to the fixed number, and the object of 
that is to ensure there being on the first 
Councils some members who have been 
concerned in and are acquainted with 
the administrative work of County 
Government. There will be no Alder- 
men under this Bill: the number 
of the Councillors for each county 
will be settled by the Secretary 
for Scotland, and for the first election, 
when the number of Councillors for each 
County Council has been definitely fixed 
in each county, the Sheriff will divide 
the number of districts necessary accord- 
ing to the number of Councillors who are 
to sit on the Council, and each separate 
district will return one Councillor. After 
the first election there will be Boundary 
Commissioners appointed who will no 
doubt be able to perform the duty of 
dividing the districts more accurately 
than can be done by the Sheriff, who 
will make the division in the first in- 
stance. Inow come to the question 
of the county electors, which is, pens, 
rather a more serious question. The 
electors will consist, first, of all the Par- 
liamentary electors who are at present 
on the register for the Parliamentary 
elections, including those members of the 
electorate who are called ‘‘ service fran- 
chise voters.” In addition to that, all 
Peers will be placed upon the register, 
and women otherwise qualified as Par- 
liamentary electors. The payment of 
county rates is made a condition of 
voting for these elections except in the 
case of service franchise members. 
Therefore there will be two payments 
of rates which will be essential before 
anyone can vote for members of the 
County Council; in the first place 
being on the County Register he will 
have to pay the Poor Rate, and in 
the second place being placed on the 
register for the election of County 
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Councillors he. will have to pay his 
aga of the Consolidated County 
ate. But with reference to the ser- 
vice franchise voters, they are placed 
in rather a different position; they 
will not pay any rate directly, but 
they are liable to their employer, 
who can, if he chooses, at any 
time insist upon the repayment 
to him of any rate im respect of the 
houses which they occupy under him, 
These proposals are merely giving legis- 
lative recognition to an existing practice, 
It is also expressly provided that if the 
service franchise voter has had any de- 
duction made from his wages in the 
nature of rates, no further claim can be 
made upon him in that respect. Then 
there is a provision that county electors 
can only vote in their own divisions, 
Then, my Lords, comes the register. I 
do not think I need say much about 
that. The register will consist of the 
Parliamentary and supplemental regis- 
ters, having upon it the names of Peers 
and of women, who would not otherwise 
be qualified to vote as Parliamentary 
electors. In reference to what I said 
just now about the payment of the 
county rates, provision is made in the 
Bill that in the register a mark is to be 
placed against the name of every elector 
who has not paid his county rates, and 
who will therefore be disqualified from 
voting at an election. I see that a 
notice on this subject has been placed 
on the Paper, and I think perhaps 
we owe it to the fact that women are 
not eligible to sit as County Coun- 
cillors ; but in that respect we are simply 
following out the provisions of the 
Municipal Elections Acts, where they 
are not allowed to sit upon Town Coun- 
cils. The elections are to be triennial. 
They will take place on the first Tuesday 
in December, except that the first elec- 
tion is to be on the first Tuesday of 
February next year, it being impossible 
to complete the registers earlier, so as to 
allow the election to take place at the 
ordinary period. In addition to the 
powers and duties which I have alread. 
referred to, which will be transferr 
from the Local Authorities to the 
Town Councils, they will have power 
to appoint Medical Officers and Sani- 
tary Inspectors for the Counties, 
That, I think, your Lordships will 
agree is a very desirable provi- 
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sion, because it is very desirable for 
the public health that the Inspectors 
and medical officers should have super- 
vision over a larger area than is now 
possible. They will also have power 
to enforce regulations under the Rivers 
Pollution Acts. Now as to the ques- 
tion of rating. The principle of the 
Bill is that the rates should be paid 
half by owners and half by occu- 

iers. But there is a very important 

eduction to be made from that prin- 
ciple, that is to say, a very important 
qualification as regards that principle, 
because the rates now levied solely on 
the owners have been stereotyped on 
the average for the last 10 years. They 
will continue to be paid by the owners 
only upon that average; and any incre- 
ment above that will be paid half by 
the owner and half by the occupier. 
That is to say, the average rate of pay- 
ment for the last 10 years by the owners 
in regard to the cost of police and for 
the different charges of administration 
in the county will be stereotyped, and 
the Sheriff is to fix that as the amount. 
There will be no appeal from his decision. 
But that average in the stereotyped rate 
is not to include any payment of debts, 
or the payment of any interest upon 
those debte. The average amount will 
be calculated, leaving out of that item 
the payment of any instalments of debts 
or of interest on debts. Otherwise the 
whole of the payments made under 
the authority of the Commissioners of 
Supply will be stereotyped upon an 
average of the last 10 years, and will 
fall to be paid by the owners only. 
Above that stereotyped amount any in- 
crement will be paid, half by the owners 
and half by the occupiers. I think this 
provision is a very satisfactory one. It 

as been adopted in recognition of the 
penoiple of representation and taxation. 

f the whole of the payments had been 
divided absolutely between the owner 
and the occupier, it would have placed 
upon the cpap to a very large extent 
a burden which he has never had before. 
It has, therefore, been thought right 
that, while the owner should continue 
to pay the average rate which hehas paid 
during previous years, any increment 
upon that rate should be paid equally 
between him and the occupier after the 
establishment of the County Council. 
Then, my Lords, with regard to certain 
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functions.of administration, it has been 
thought that the country, as a rule, is 
too large an area;. and under the Bill, 
except in very small counties, not .ex- 
ceeding six parishes, they must ap- 
oint District Committees. They must 
ivide the counties into districts for cer- 
tain purposes. The two particular points 
to which I desire to refer, in regard to 
which the Committees will take the place 
of District Councils, are, first, the man- 
agement of the roads; and, second, 
the administration of sanitary matters. 
The Bill commits the administration 
under both these heads to the District 
Committees to be appointed under the 
Act, consisting of the district officers, 
and one representative from each Board 
within the district. This Board will 
supply the place of the Council, and does 
not involve any separate cost of election. 
Now, my Lords, I come to another point, 
and that is the Standing Joint Com- 
mittees. In speaking just now of the 
constitution of the Commissioners of 
Supply, I did not refer to the Statutory 
Committee which is appointed by them 
—namely, the Police Committee. Under 
that Police Committee is the Statutory 
Committee. I think its number (speak- 
ing under correction from noble Lords 
present, who are well acquainted with 
these matters) must not exceed 15. 
They include the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county, and the Sheriff. of 
the county. Their powers are very 
large. They have the appointment of 
the Chief Constable, and they have to 
report to the Commissioners of Supply 
at the general annual meetings. They 
have in their hands the general manage- 
ment of the police. It is now proposed 
by this Bill that a corresponding body 
called the Standing Joint Committee 
shall be appointed by the Council. The 
Bill proposes to give borrowing powers 
to the Standing Joint Committee of the 
Council, and the Commissioners of 
Supply, consisting of such number of 
County Councillors, not exceeding seven, 
as shall be appointed by the County Coun- 
cil annually at their meeting in May. 
The Sheriff of the county is to be an ex 
officio member of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee, or in case of his absence one of 
his substitutes to be nominated by him 
for the purpose, and the Committee are 
to elect one of their own number 
to be Chairman. For this purpose only 
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will the Commissioners of Supply be 
retained; all their functions will. be 
transferred to the County Councils; but 
for this purpose only—namely, that of 
electing seven members of their Board 
to sit upon the Joint Committee, will 
they be kept in existence. The Stand- 
ing Joint Committee, in addition to the 
duties and powers which are now held 
by the Police Committee, will have a 
veto on all capital expenditure ; that is 
to say, that if the Council determine to 
expend a sum of money upon coastruct- 
ing roads or furnishing water supply, or 
incur any capital expenditure of that 
kind, their decision will be subject to 
the veto of the Standing Committee; 
and the Standing Committee will have 
also a veto upon the borrowing powers 
and in regard to charging the future 
revenues of the county, which I think 
your Lordships will consider isa desirable 
power for them to have, so as to prevent 
future ex'ravagance and future risk 
of a drain upon the county funds. 
Another point is that the Bill provides 
for an efficient audit. At present there 
is no general audit of accounts in Scot- 
land. I think your Lordships will agree 
it is exceedingly desirous that a more 
efficient, general, and uniform system of 
Official audit should be established for 
Scotland. I have already referred to 
the Boundary Commissioners to be ap- 
pointed under the Act. The Commis- 
sioners are mentioned in the Act. Their 
function will be after next February to 
adjust the boundaries of parishes, and 
to make pecuniary adjustments wherever 
necessary between counties and parishes 
where the boundaries are altered, so as 
to involve financial changes. Now 
I have gone through the general 
provisions of the Bill, and I come now 
to the financial relations with the 
Exchequer. Upon this point your 
Lordships will probably take a greater 
interest in the measure. As you are 
aware, last year, under the authority of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a new 
arrangement was made, by which the 
Probate Duties were returned—I am 
now speaking of Scotland alone—and 
an undertaking was given that the 
Excise Duties and License Duties should 
also be returned to Scotland. According 
to the estimates of the Probate 


Duty in Scotland the share of the Pro- 
bate Duty amounted to £234,000. The 
Bill provides for grants in aid of 
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£30,000 to the Highlands and Islands. 
For the police there is £155,000, for 
pauper lunatics £90,500, and for the 
medical relief of the poor £20,000. The 
amounts in those respects in all come to 
£265,509. The total amount received 
by Scotland during the current year is 
1889-90 £499,500. Now, my Lords, to 
pay the grants amounting to £265,000 
as regards police, medical authorities, 
and pauper relief, provision is made by 
the Bill. There is a special grant for 
maintenance of roads of £35,000. That 
makes a total grant of £330,000. De- 
ducting that from the previous sum 
mentioned leaves £169,500. That isfor 
the current year. In the next year, 
1890-91, the local tax licenses, which are 
not, of course, included in the Returns I 
have given, will amount to £323,000, 
and the Probate Duty will come, as in 
this year, to £234,000, making a total 
of £557,000. The sums payable for 
police, pauper lunatics, and relief of the 
poor are calculated to be exactly the 
same — namely, £265,000. The sum 
paid for the roads will be £35,000, just 
as during this year; but for the High- 
lands and Islands only a sum of 
£10,000 will be allowed, instead of the 
£30,000 which was allowed this year and 
last year only as a temporary measure. 
The sum total, therefore, which will be 
required to pay for the items which I 
have mentioned to your Lordships will 
be £310,500, leaving available for 
further purposes £246,500. Now, the 
question to be decided was, what was to 
be done with this surplus money? As 
your Lordships are probably aware, in 
deference to the wishes of the Scottish 
people it has been proposed to devote 
those sums of £169,500 for this 
year, and of £246,500 for next year, 
to the payment of the _ school 
fees in all the State-aided schools in 
Scotland. My Lords, I should like to 
say one word upon that point, because 
I know it is a matter which has aroused 
great interest in this House and else- 
where. There are those who are of 
opinion that there should be absolutely 
free education in Scotland up to the 
Fifth Standard on the one hand, and 
there are others who think that such a 
system is dangerous in the extreme, 
and that, except under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, there should be no free 
education at all. Upon that. disputed 
question I do not propose to enter now; 
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attention to the facts of the case. As 
stated just now, the money which has 
been given back under the arrangement 
of last year has been given back to 
Scotland in the manner most agreeable 
to the Scottish people. It is entirely 
Scottish money. It is returned to Scot- 
land in respect of payment of the Probate 
Duty, and in future what will come 
from the Excise Duty. I think, my 
Lords, after the expression of opinion 
in the other House of Parliament, which 
did not come from one Party or from 
one section only, but which came with 
absolute unanimity from the Representa- 
tives of the whole people of Scotland, 
Her Majesty’s Government would have 
taken a very heavy task upon its shoul- 
ders in declining to listen to the wishes 
of the Scottish people. These proposals 
were laid before the other House; they 
were adequately discussed, and there 
was no question whatever that if the 
matter was to be left to the discretion 
of the people of Scotland it would be 
determined in the manner now proposed 
by this Bill—namely, for the relief of 
school fees in the first five Standards. 
{ should like to call your Lordships’ 
attention to the clause under which 
this proposal is carried into effect. By 
+g 22, Sub-section 6, it is provided 
that— 


“The balance shall be applied towards relief 
from payment of school fees in the State-aid 
Schools in Scotland, and shall be distributed 
in such manner and in accordance with such 
conditions as may from time to time be set 
forth in the Scotch Education Code annually 
submitted to Parliament.” 


Of course, the Scotch Education Code 
now submitted to Parliament cannot con- 
tain that regulation; but as soon as this 
Bill passes, a Minute will be laid upon 
the Table of the House from the Educa- 
tion Department, showing the proposed 
distribution of this money and the safe- 
guards under which it is distributed to 
the different School Boards and Volun- 
tary Schools in Scotland. The amounts 
received from the Exchequer for distri- 
bution by the County Councils will be 
under the direction of the Secretary for 
Scotland, and the Licensing and Excise 
Duties and Probate Duties will be paid 
over in the same manner as the existing 
nts. After the existing grants have 
een provided for, as I have explained 
to your Lordships, they will be distri- 
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buted according to the provisions of a 


I | Minute which will be submitted to Parlia- 


ment as soon as this Bill passes into 
law. There is every reason to believe 
that the money so available will be found 
sufficient to relieve the school fees in the 
whole of the first five Standards. If 
your Lordships will allow me, I should 
like to say a few words upon that to 
show why [ think there is reason to sup- 
pose that the money will be sufficient to 
relieve education in the first five Stan- 
dards. The average school expenditure 
in Scotland at this moment is £503,000, 
and the amount of all fees is about 
£310,000 ; but of that sum from the fees 
in first five Standards about £260,000 
to £265,000 is received. I do not say 
that I am quite accurate in these figures, 
but I am as nearly right, I think, as it is 
possible to ascertain them. So that for 
the first five Standards there will be 
about £265,000 to be provided. Over the 
whole of Scotland the average amount 
received from fees over the whole six 
Standards comes to about 12s. 10d. ; but 
the average received from fees in the 
first five Standards comes to less 
than lls. and, by next year, it 
will come to about 10s. per head. 
So that there will be provided 
very nearly the amount required to 
exempt the first five Standards from any 
payment of fees. I do not say the 
amount will be exactly met; but under 
this Bill a certain number of schools 
will be allowed to exact fees in populous 
places like Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
where there may be some loss ex- 
perienced in respect of the fees from 
the first five Standards, and they will be 
able to recoup themselves; so that there 
will be sufficient money to relieve the 
first five Standards from payment of 
fees. ‘The first proposal is to distribute 
this money for relief of rates and 
for public purposes, and this exemp- 
tion from payment of fees coming to 
10s. per head will very largely go to 
the relief of rates or ratepayers in 
Scotland except in places where the 
fees charged are very high. I think 
I have now gone through the principal 
provisions of this Bill. I have not at- 
tempted to go into any details upon most 
of its provisions, judging that the con- 
sideration of those details will be very 
much better left to occupy your Lord- 
ships’ attention in Committee, and that 
they will be very much better discussed 
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there. But I should like, before I sit 
down, to say afew words generally upon 
the change which by this Bill it is pro- 
posed to make. In proposing this 
measure to Parliament, and in making 
these changes in local administration in 
Scotland, I desire to say that I have 
not any fault (and I am sure I may 
speak for Her Majesty’s Government 
when I say so) to find with the local ad- 
ministrative bodies. On the contrary, I 
am very glad to have this opportunity 
of recognising how earnestly they have 
done their work, that they have done 
it with zeal, efficiency, economy, and 
the greatest public spirit; and that 
while, on the one hand, they have 
avoided extravagance of expenditure, 
they have, on the other, always fully 
recognised the duties and responsibili- 
ties imposed upon them. This I know 

m my own private experience in 
Scotland ; and I am glad to have this 
opportunity of saying that that experi- 
ence has been amply borne out by the 
wider experience which I have obtained 
since I have had the honour to hold the 
Office of Secretary for Scotland. But 
though I look upon the superces- 
sion of those bodies who have done 
their work so admirably in the past, 
with (as I confess I do) some feeling of 
regret, and though I feel that the re- 
sponsibilities which will be thrown 
upon the Secretary for Scotland will be 
largely increased if this Bill passes, 
especially with regard to the educational 
system, itis with no feeling of doubt 
or misgiving that I ask your ta 
to give a Second Reading to this Bill, 
and I have every confidence that the 
work of local administration, placed as 
it will be on a broader and more ex- 
tended basis, will be done as well 
as it has been done before. I am 
aware that at first there may be 
some friction. A new system can- 
not be introduced without some 
friction, and some difficulty. There 
may be at first some over zeal, 
which may be over zealous, some 
energy which may not be tempered with 
sufficient discretion, but on the whole 
the work will be satisfactorily done. 
If friction and difficulty should at first 
exist, that state of things will soon pass 
away, as it has done in the case of other 
newly created bodies, and I think that 
in course of time we may look for good 
solid work to be done by these bodies in 
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Scotiand. We are getting a better sys- 
tem of education ; with better education 
there comes greater knowledge ; and 
then with greater knowledge there comes 
a most legitimate and proper desire to 
take a more effective part, not only in 
the work of the Imperial Parliament, 
but in the work of the county in which 
the people live, and which is nearer to 
them, and more important to their needs. 
Naturally, I myself do not think that 
my countrymen, the people of Scotland, 
are as Conservative as I should like to 
see them—not nearly so Conservative ; 
but from one point of view, I do think 
the people of Scotland are strongly and 
thoroughly Conservative. They are so 
proud of their ancient history and in- 
stitutions which affect themselves and 
everything connected with their daily 
life, that they would be reluctant to 
make any change which would tend to 
cut them off from the system of County 
Government which has gone before, 
and from their historic and local associa- 
tions. Consequently I look forward with 
great confidence to the exercise 
of the increased powers which will 
be given by this Bill to the county 
electors of Scotland. I cannot help 
thinking that you will agree with me 
that such a measure as this isa guaran- 
tee for increased and substantial politi- 
cal progress, recognising as I think it 
does existing interests, and at the same 
time giving effect to that desire which I 
have alluded to—namely, a closer par- 
ticipation in Local Government. I think 
that such a measure as this, bring- 
ing home as it does to all who are inter- 
ested in Scottish affairs the fact that 
with the new privileges given to them by 
this Bill there will come new duties and 
new responsibilities and with them new 
burdens, when this Bill passes into 
law, if your Lordships give a Second 
Reading to it, as I hope you will to-night, 
will confer lasting benefits upon the 
local Government and people of Scotland. 
My Lords, itis in that spirit that the Bill 
has been drawn; it is in that spirit, I 
‘hope, that the Bill will be considered in 
Committee, and I ask your Lordships 
now to give a Second Reading to this 
Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
2°.” —( The Marquess of Lothian.) 


*Lorpv DENMAN: My Lords, I have 
| often had the misfortune to address your 
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Lordships’ House, and to be misunder- 
stood from not having heard the Ques- 


tion put, whether upon a Motion 
for a Bill brought forward by my- 
self or in opposition to any Motion 
brought forward by noble Lords. It 
is my privilege to be able to come 
and say whether I withdraw any 
Motion that I may make, or whether I 
am justified in my persistence in conduct 
which, with great reluctance, I pursue. 
This matter is one of principle. If my 
Motion were carried, the proposal for 
the word ‘‘ now’’ could not be put. As 
to the Bill now before the House, it is 
said in the Scriptures that “In the mul- 
titude of golihastitrs there is safety.” The 
noble Earl who has just sat down, the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, has 
given us a most excellent account of the 
composition and duties of the different 
bodies, which it is now proposed to 
supercede by a very much smaller num- 
ber. My Lords, this is decidedly an 
experiment. It is impossible to say 
that the Local Government Bill of last 
Session was not an experiment. It is 
a case of paulo post futurum legislation. 
It has given a great deal of trouble and 
perplexity, and even the Commissioners 
who were the final referees say if 
there was any difference between 
counties and boroughs, they must alter 
their opinion. As to the abrision of 
money between them, everything is kept 
uncertain. We knew what we had to 
look to, when we had the Commissioners 
of Supply, when we had the Magistrates, 
and when the maintenance and care of 
the roads were under the control of most 
carefully selected bodies, who always, 
in my humble opinion, acted with great 
caution and great prudence. My Lords, 
T see no necessity for this Bill. It was 
my duty when in the Courts of King’s 
Bench and Queen’s Bench to submit to 
the Lord Chief Justice an abridgement 
of every record; if I made a mistake 
that mistake was a very serious one, 
and I believe I hardly ever had a record 
referred to in that way. The question 
before your Lordships is whether you 
will institute an entirely new system 
without being satisfied that the system 
which has now been attempted in Eng- 
land as an experiment will turn out to 
be a decided success or not. Money is 
wanted; every Council is asking for 
more. It puts one in mind of the carica- 
ture by H.B. of Lord Brougham repre- 
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sented as a schoolmaster and entitled 
‘Henry asking for more.” There is not 
a single instance in which ‘‘ more” has 
not been demanded, and in which mone 
has not been thrown out to be scrambl 
for. That is what comes from consult- 
ing demands made in the name of 
the community by County Councils, 


My Lords, am certain if this 
Bill were postponed for three years 
you would Hottor have seen by that 


time how the Local Government Bill 
for England has really worked. With 
regard to the attempt now being made 
one is reminded of the words address 
by Falstaff to Henry V., when Prince 
of Wales, as to “robbing the Ex- 
chequer with unwashen hands.” Even 
a babinet Minister responsible for 
the affairs of India has talked about 
reducing the tax upon plate. Every old tax 
is worth keeping, because of the extreme 
difficulty of introducing any new tax. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is a 
very ill-used man—40 millions! I never 
heard of such a sacrifice, and what has 
been the effect upon the taxes of this 
country? We may wish to have some 
modification of the Licensing Duties ; we 
may wish to have some alleviation frum 
the hardships of the Probate Duties, but 
we are going to tie our hands for ever. 
My Lords, we do not, because we are 
members of this House, forfeit all claim 
to common sense. I am satisfied that 
this Bill will be carried in a hurry if it 
gets through to-day. I have read it 
carefully, and there are provisions in it 
which I do not like; but I would not 
attempt to support any Amendment in 
Committee which would send the Bill out 
to the country with a slur upon it. What 
is the consequence if you want to alter 
a Bill at the end ofthe Session? The 
only time when there ever was a chance 
of asking this House to go on to the 
end of a Session was in a statute, now 
repealed, which gave a Peer the right 
to shoot a buck in Her Majesty’s Forests 
on his way to Parliament, and another, 
in the presence of a keeper, on his 
return, when, if a Member did not 
stay to the end of it, he lost his 
pay. I am quite satisfied that this 
principle of saying there is no time 
to do this or that is a fallacious one. As 
if this House was not capable, if neces- 
sary, of sitting every month in the 
year! I have seen it sitting every 
month except October, and I have seen 
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good work done. I remember, in par- 
ticular, the measure as to locomotive 
engines, A suggestion was made for 
compromise. It was very late in Sep- 
tember, and the Lord President of the 
Council the Duke of Richmond being 
here in his place, and Lord Watson, 
Lord Advocate, I wanted a uniform 
system to be adopted; but it certainly 
was very late, and probably that had 
something to do with the result. Par- 
liaments have met at all times of the 
feet. and in all parts of Her 
jesty’s Dominions. I am not sure 
that the Imperial Parliament has ever 
been confined to a particular locality 
or that anything has been so con- 
fined, except the Court of Common 
Pleas, which by a statute, per- 
haps repealed, was always to sit at 
Westminster. I believe Her Majesty 
might sit at any time and hold an Im- 
erial Parliament in any part of her 
ominions. I would only recall the 
Parliament held in the time of William 
Rufus at Rockingham Castle. There 
is a Rockingham Castle also in Ireland, 
where they want Home Rule. I 
venture to say that in according to 
these Local Governments anything 
as a substitute for Home Rule, you 
are giving way to the greatest 
delusion that ever was entertained. 
It is a system which will cause dis- 
union, debate, and discord. It is im- 
ossible to go on unless we assist the 
ancellor of the Exchequer to raise 
the revenue by fair means, and I am 
sure that unless you will give him back 
the Probate Duties and the Licensing 
Duties you will repent it. With regard 
to taking away the jurisdiction over 
the police from the Magistrates, I think 
that is very objectionable, because the 
Magistrates are the only persons who 
know what the police really do. My 
Lords, I cannot see the use of having a 
Bill like this forced upon us, until the 
effect of its kindred Bill here is seen by 
the public. I am not one who looks to 
the effect of the future elections. Last 
Friday was the fourth anniversary ofthis 
Parliament. Mr. Brodrick said it was 
the third anniversary. Well, if so, my 
Lords, I can only say it has been a 
triénnial Parliament so far, and I 
earnestly hopethat it may last threeyears 
longer. Mr. Fox once held certain 
opinions, but changed them with regard 
to triennial Parliaments. I hope your 
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Lordships will be on the register before 
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the next Election. My noble Friend 
reminds me that in this Bill there isa 
very peculiar privilege given to women 
which might operate curiously with 
regard to any woman not living with 
her husband. If they are to be in- 
vested with political power it is rather a 
temptation to them, think, to leave their 
husbands. But the Reform Bill of 1884, 
I venture to say, was imperfect in that 
respect, as the suffrage was not given 
to duly-qualified women. I ventured, on 
behalf of married women, to putin a 
claim for them in case their husbands 
ill-treat them and if they had to get a 
divorce from their husbands ; but I hope 
that in all cases divorces may be dis- 
couraged, and especially in Scotland. 
This Bill gives a right to married 
women even if not divorced. My 
Lords, I have often been without a 
Teller, and with regard to any opposition 
to this Bill I am sure that I have had no 
communication with a single person 
throughout the progress of the measure, 
except Lord Thurlow just now. I wish 
to see that the Bill may have fair 
play, but I think that the registration 
provided for is extremely imperfect. The 
names are not placed on the church- 
doors, and any new claims should have 
been made by the 31st of last month. 
There is plenty of time to consider the 
Bill if your Lordships choose to adjourn 
for a short period. On one occasion two 
Bills were carried which only took two 
minutes each, because I didnot hearthe 
Question put. If your Lordships would 
adjourn there would be an opportunity 
for you to visit Ireland and see what is 
going on there. It might do away with 
some prejudice. I am sure that if this 
Bill were extended to Ireland it would 
have no good effect. I firmly believe 
that we are much better without it. We 
are better as we are, especially with the 
attachment of the people of Scotland to 
old institutions. I know that from my 
own observation, and I am quite certain, 
also, thatthere is no complaint with re- 
gard] to the owners in regard to paying 
their proper share of the rates which are 
levied. My Lords, it would certainly be 
a very strong measure to refuse all these 
very large sums which are offered for the 
assistance of the counties; but I firmly 
believe that if you allow the present 
economical Magistrates to carry on the 
business of the counties, and if you do 
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not take away their powers to tax the 
owners and occupiers—if you trust to 
them, you will find that there is no im- 
provement likely to be made by creating 
a hybrid body which will always be ina 
state of opposition one part of it to the 
other and to the Legislature. I am cer- 
tain that the necessities of the country 

uire that the Magistrates of Scotland 
and the Magistrates of England and of 
Ireland—you are increasing the powers 
of Magistrates in Ireland, and degrading 
the Magistrates in England, and trying 
to lower the Magistrates of Scotland 
—should be left in their present 
situation. That is their own view; 
and one gentleman, who had been 
a High Sheriff, said to me recently, 
talking of the Bill, ‘We must 
grin and bear it.” We have been 
complimented by the noble Lord at the 
Board of Trade for being an economical 
body, and I am sure we have been an 
economical body. We have 200 Magis- 
trates in Derbyshire, and only 150 
County Councillors with various quali- 
fications. I say it is imposing ania 
upon small bodies which it will be most 
difficult for them to discharge, even if 
they have physical endurance to be able 
to go through the duties imposed upon 
them. My Lords, I venture to move 
that this Bill be read a second time this 
day six months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
“now”? and add at the end of the 
Motion, ‘‘this day six months.” —( Zhe 
Lord Denman.) 


Toe Earn or CAMPERDOWN: 
My Lords, I have seen it suggested 
with regard to this Bill that the 
changes which it makes in the! 
system of Scottish Local Government 
are comparatively unimportant. I 
think that those who make that 
statement can have bestowed very 
little attention upon the contents of the 
Bill. This Bill makes a fundamental 
change in the whole system of Local 
Government, because it takes away all 
matters of local concern from the cog- 
nisance of one body and vests them in 
an entirely new constituency, and places 
them in the hands of an entirely new 
Council. This Bill places for the first 


time the local business of Scotland in 
the hands of the general body of rate- 
payers; and it goes even further than 
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that—it places those affairs, to a con- 
siderable extent, in the hands of those 
who do not pay rates. Of course, it may 
be urged that the service electors do, as 
a matter of theory and insome manner 
which we do not quite understand, pay 
rates by some sort of implied bargai 
with those who employ them. ButI 
think those of your Lordships who are 
familiar with county or local business 
know that, as a matter of fact, this 
question of local rates is not taken into 
consideration as far as the service voters 
are concerned. I would prefer to put it 
in another way. I think the line which 
the Government have taken is this—they 
have adopted the principle that it is the 
possession of a es which entitles 
the occupier to take his share of 
the local burdens and of the local 
business of the country; and I must 
say that to me this qualification ap- 
pears to be the wisest and most sen- 
sible which you could ibly devise. 
It is asensible qualification because the 
principle is intelligible; it has in it the 
essence of finality, and it carries with it 
some reason why the elector should 
possess a vote. I think it is very fortu- 
nate that the Government have not 
adhered to the line they first adopted 
when they introduced this Bill. At first, 
as your Lordships know, it was proposed 
that pry who are engaged in service 
should not possess a county vote unless 
they formally applied for it. I am glad 
that has been changed, and I think that 
change is a very greatimprovement. I 
am quite certain if the Government had 
adhered to their former plan a great 
deal of dissatisfaction and discontent 
would have been occasioned, and it 
would have been felt that even if the 
vote were given in the end, as of course 
it would have had to be given, it would 
have been simply given, not so much as 
a matter of favour, but because it was 
impossible to avoid it. Now, my Lords, 
let me say one word with regard to the 
powers which it is proposed to confer 
upon these new County Councils. It is 
said that these powers are chiefly pos- 
sessed by Local Bodies in existence now ; 
such, for instance, as the powers with 
regard to the management of the roads 
and the administration of the Public 
Health Acts, which are now entrusted 
to the Parish Authorities. The change 
which this Bill makes is that it confers 
those powers upon an entirely new set 
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of persons. It takes away the powers 
from the Commissioners of Supply ; it 
also takes the powers away from the 
arishes and from the Justices of the 
eace. I regret that the Bill does not 
a little further. I believe it would 
ave been quite possible to have en- 
trusted the power of licensing to the 
new County Councils, because I think 
there is a very important distinction in 
this respect between Scotland and Eng- 
land. I know very well that last year 
it would have been impossible to pass a 
Local Government Act for England if 
it had been proposed to transfer the 
licensing powers under the Bill; but 
some of your Lordships know very well 
that the licensing difficulties are not the 
same in Scotland as they are in Eng- 
land. It is considered by many as quite 
certain that before long the licensing 
powers will have to be transferred to 
the County Councils. I cannot say how 
far that expectation might have affected 
the passing of this Bill into law this 
Session, but I believe, as far as those 
wers are concerned, they might have 
een safely entrusted to the County 
Councils. This Bill hands over the 
entire administration of the county 
finances to a County Council elected by 
the householders, but it does so sub- 
ject to a very important qualifica- 
tion. When it affects the question 
of borrowing money or of capital ex- 
penditure or when there is any reference 
to the management of the police, then 
it is provided that there is to be a Joint 
Committee of the Commissioners of Sup- 
ply and County Councillors, seven of 
each, and in addition the Sheriff, who, by 
the way, I am glad to see is not neces- 
sarily to be the Chairman of that Sub- 
Committee. I know that some excep- 
tion has been taken to this proposal, but 
I think that on consideration those who 
are best acquainted with Local Govern- 
ment will admit that this proposal is 
one of a most reasonable and sensible 
kind. This principle of a control being 
exercised when it is a matter of borrow- 
ing money for public purposes by some 
external authority has been admitted in 
England, and is admitted in Scotland at 
the present time. If it is sought to ob- 





tain a loan for the purpose of carrying 
out the Poor Law, or for the purpose 
of administering the Public Health Acts, 
it is necessary to obtain the sanction of 
a Board of Supervision, and similar 
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gard to the same matters. I do not think 
we aresaying anything at all unjustifiable 
against these new Oounty Councillors if 
we say that they are not infallible, and 
that it is very probable, when they first 
enter upon their office, that they will be 
very anxious indeed to carry out all 
kinds of projects in the way of what they 
consider to be improvements, and that 
it is at all events most satisfactory that 
when they propose to make large ex- 
penditures of money there should be 
some body of persons representing those 
who are interested whose consent would 
have to be obtained before the expendi- 
tures are sanctioned. My Lords, I have 
seen the evils produced by this want of 
control in Scotland. I rémember in the 
County of Forfar we obtained a Local 
Act for the management of our roads, 
and under that Act it was perfectly 
possible for the new trustees to borrow 
money without any check. New trustees 
coming fresh into office, a great many 
of them being tenant farmers, would 
naturally want to have the roads im- 
proved as quickly as possible, although 
it might be—of course it did not neces- 
sarily follow—that in a few years after- 
wards they would be in the country. 
Therefore, all improvements were carried 
out at once, thus incurring a great deal 
of needless expense, and, indeed, a great 
deal of the money was thrown away. I 
must say myself, having had something 
to do with these matters, that it is a 
most sensible and wise precaution to 
establish a Joint Committee such as this 
which is proposed. There is another 
argument, which people are too apt to 
forget, and that is that owners of pro- 
perty in Scotland pay half the whole 
rate, and in virtue of that very large 
payment it is surely advisable that there 
should be some representation of pro- 

erty. Ido not care how you give it; 
but, still, I think that owners of property 
should have some security that their 
money should not be spent solely by 
those whose interest in the matter, and 
therefore in taking care of it, is after all 
comparatively small, and whose contri- 
bution to the funds is necessarily still 
smaller. Now, my Lords, one word 
with regard to the numbers of the 
Councillors. I have received from the 
noble Marquess a statement of the num- 
bers which he proposes, I do not say 
finally, but which, in the first instance 
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he has an idea of proposing, for the 
various counties. I hope that before 
the noble Marquess comes to any final 
conclusion on that matter he will consult. 
very carefully the public bodies in the 
various counties—I do not mean onl. 
the Commissioners of Supply, but 
allude to the Road Trustees, or any other 
body which represents the public to any 
considerable extent, because we all have 
oneinterestin this matter—what we want 
is sensible, intelligent, economical local 
administration. It would be a great 
pity if such bodies were too few in 
number, because then the public would 
feel that they were not sdeaiiitely re- 
sented; but I think, on the other 
fad, it would be as great an evil if 
those bodies were to be too numerous, 
because that would throw a very large 
expenditure upon the rates,'and if you 
have once established a large body it 
becomes very difficult indeed to reduce 
its numbers at any period afterwards. 
There are, of course, a great many 
matters of detail in such a measure as 
this, and with those I do not intend to 
trouble your Lordships now. ‘There is 
only one to which I will allude, and 
that is that, in forming the District 
Committees with regard to the manage- 
ment of roads, I am sorry to see that it 
is proposed to appoint only a member 
connected with each parochial body. I 
should object more than I do to these 
proposals if I did not believe that the 
constitution of these parochial bodies is 
very likely to be enlarged. At all 
events, the noble Marquess will have 
observed that in the District Committees 
those representatives will almost in 
every case outnumber the County Coun- 
cillors with whom they will have to sit. 
Those, my Lords, are all theromarks with 
which I will trouble you on the Second 
Reading ; and I may say of this Bill that 
I regard it as a measure for creating a 
new machinery in the shape of County 
Councils. It is obvious that, if it is 
found to work well, its provisions can 
be largely extended hereafter; and I 
observe that it is in the power of the 
Secretary for Scotland to entrust to 
these Councils hereafter any other 
matters of loca] interest which he may 
think it advisable to entrust to them, 
subject always to the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. The Commissioners of Supply 


have done their work well, as the noble 
Marquess has said. They have been very 
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economical; they have done their work 
very sensibly, and they have restricted 
their action to the subjects with which 
they had to deal. I have every confi- 
dence that their successors will follow 
their example, and I think it is nigh 
time we should take a clear step of 
kind in popularising Local Government. 
I think, on the whole, that under this 
Bill the new County Councils will do the 
work of Local Government in a very 
practical manner. 

*Toz Marqugss or TWEEDDALE: 
I do not intend to occupy your Lord- 
ships’ time at any length, but I wish to 
make one or two remarks upon this Bill 
with regard to a subject which, I think, 
will justify mein asking your Lordships’ 
attention. In the first place, I wish to 
add my testimony to the great value of 
the measure which has been introduced 
this evening. I believe it willcarry out 
its aim and object—namely, the placing 
of Local Government in Scotland on a 
more popular basis than that on which 
it has hitherto stood. It is quite true, 
as has been remarked, that local affairs 
have been hitherto admirably adminis- 
tered in Scotland, both as to economy 
and efficiency ; but the management has 
been in notoriously too few hands, and 
the extension of the control of local 
matters, and the placing the adminis- 
tration of them ona more popular basis, 
will, no doubt, be of great benefit to 
Scotland in many ways. The particular 
point to which I wish to draw your 
Lordships’ attention, in the first instance, 
is this. Boalt of your Lordships are aware 
that Corporations in Scotland, such as 
Gas Corporations, Water Companies, 
and Railroads, have hitherto enjoyed a 
representation, in respect of the rates 
which they paid, to a very large 
extent. They are represented on the 
Boards of Commissioners of Supply; 
they are represented on the Boards of 
Road Trustees ; they are represented on 
the Boards of Local Authorities and upon 
the Parochial Bodies. By this Bill every 
sort of local representation is sweptaway, 
and they are left without any voice in 
the election of the Councillors. This 
seems to me to be altogether inconsistent 
with the intention of the Bill. The noble 
Marquess used the words that payment 
of rates was essential to taking an active 

art in the elections to the Councils. 

hen I tell your Lordships that the 
railroads alone in Scotland pay £200,000 
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@ year in rates, you will not be surprised 
to hear that hitherto they have had 
some voice in the management of local 
affairs in respect of those rates. I am not 
able to speak so well with regard to the 
Gas and Water Corporations, but I 
have no doubt that they contribute 
largely also. I have a list of counties 
here amounting to 18, in which they 
are the largest contributors to the rates 
in those counties. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, as I eaid before, their repre- 
sentation is to be entirely swept away. 
Now, having regard to the fact that the 
only change which was made in this Bill 
in its passage through another place was 
with regard to the right of eligibility 
to the Council being extended to parties 
who practically pay no rates whatever, 
it does seem strange that those who have 
hitherto enjoyed the right of representa- 
tion should have that right entirely ab- 
rogated. I hope the noble Lord who 
has charge of this Bill will take this 
matter into consideration ; and I do not 
think it will be difficult for him to 
devise some means by which those 

werful Corporations who contribute so 
largely to the rates in Scotland as well 
as in England should have a voice in the 
representation. Another of the points 
on which I should ask your Lord- 
ships’ attention is with reference to 
the rules relating to the appoint- 
ment of officers under Clause 82. It 
seems to me of very doubtful expediency 
compelling the new Councils to appoint 
the Clerks of Supply. Under that 
clause they have no option, but they 
must appoint for the first year whoever 
happens to be the Olerk of Supply. 
The Clerks of Supply will be, in many 
instances, by no means the least im- 

rtant of the officials who will be 
rought under the County Councils. 
In the County to which I belong the 
Olerk to the Road Board is a more im- 
portant individual, and is far better 
paid than any other, and it seems to 
me either that the Councils should be 
ialegeetg to appoint their own officers 
rom the first, or they should be allowed 
to select from among the officers brought 
under their control. In that way I 
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should prefer myself giving them full 
liberty in the choice of their officers. 
It is more important, especially at the 
commencement of such an institution as 
this, that the Council should have the 
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best advice that they can possibly get. 
The Marquess of Tweeddale 
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Anyone who has had anything to do 
with Scottish business knows the im- 
portance of this, and how much the 
efficiency of the administration of 
Scottish local business will depend upon 
these posts being properly filled. I 
think the County Councils should at 
least have the option of appointing any 
officer whom they think most efficient 
to act as County Clerk. Then, my 
Lords, Clause 22, which has been 
referred to by the noble Lord, deals 
with the question of the appropri- 
ation of the License Duties and Probate 
Duty Grants. Those grants are distri- 
buted in six different ways. In the 
first five the sum allocated is a fixed 
sum, and the sum which is to be given 
in relief to State-aided schools is to 
be the balance. This sum may vary 
very considerably, but it seems to me to 
be very desirable if it were possible that 
the sum should be so far as it can 
be made a fixed one. I do not know 
whether that is impossible to be done, 
but I should like to suggest, at any rate, 
whether it would not be practicable to 
strike an average, say, for the last ten 
years, so that the Local Board might 
know pretty nearly what sum they 
would be entitled to in regard to the 
relief of school fees. The only other 
point which I have to refer to is the ap- 
pointment of Justices of the Peace under 
Clause 10. That clause says that the 
Chairman shall be by virtue of his 
office a Justice of the Peace of the 


county. Justices of the Peace have 
hitherto been appointed by the 
Crown. I do not know whether the 


appointment by an Act of this kind 
will make any difference, or whether 
it will be necessary ‘to make any new 
rovision under which a Justice of the 
eace will in future be made otherwise 
than by the Crown. I have no other 
observations to make than to say that I 
believe this measure will be attended 
with great advantage to Scotland. We 
have all had experience of popular Go- 
vernment in the administration of roads 
and schools, and, speaking for myself, 
and in my capacity as chairman of 
bodies of both kinds, I can only say 
that the introduction of the popular ele- 
ment has been attended with complete 
success. I have, therefore, no fear 
whatever of the operation of this Bill. 
*Tuz Marquess or HUNTLY: My 
Lords, I have very few remarks to make. 
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I feel that matters of detail would be 
best dealt with in Oommittee, but I 
should not like so large and important 
a measure as this affecting Scotland to 
pass without’ ee an opinion 
upon it. I should myself have preferred 
that the Bill should have started upon 
another basis in dealing with the ques- 
tion of Local Government in Scotland, 
that is to say, I should have preferred 
the parish to be taken as a unit to start 
from, then the election to the District 
Committee, and then to the Central 
Council. But I recognise the difficul- 
ties of proceeding upon that basis in 
such a measure, and especially in Scot- 
jand; and I think that, taking it as a 
whole, the Bill now put down for Second 
Reading is as good a one as conld be 
framed upon the lines upon which it has 
gone. But there are certain points 
which I think will have to very carefully 
considered in Committee. I agree with 
what my noble Friend behind me said 
as to the advantages of the Joint Stand- 
ing Committee for the purpose of con- 
trolling the expenditure, but I do not 
entirely agree with him as to the bearing 
it may have upon the question of the 
maintenance of roads. As I read the 
Bill the whole of the powers now vested 
in the Road Trustees are transferred to 
the Road Board, which is to take the 
place of the Committees of Chairmen— 
{am now speaking of my own county 
under our private Act. This Board 
then delegates to the District Committee 
the entire maintenance of the roads, and 
the District Committee will have the 
management of them and will assess 
the rates. Therefore the whole of the 
rating forthe maintenance of roads comes 
through the District Committee. But by 
Section 18,although they have the power 
of rating, yet the power of doing 
certain things for the improvement of the 
roads, is taken away from them. If your 
Lordships will look at that clause, Sub- 
sections 6 and 7, you will see that no 
capital works, that is, works involving 
capital expenditure, can be undertaken 
in any county or any district, without 
the written consent of the Standing Joint 
Committee; and then it is enacted that 
capital works are to include the erection, 
rebuilding, or enlargement of buildings, 
and the construction, reconstruction, or 
widening of roads and bridges. My ex- 
perience in Aberdeenshire is that the 
powers conferred upon the Road Com- 
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missioners have been largely taken 
advantage of, but as I read this clausein 
future, though the District Committee 
will have the power of levying the rates 
under the Roads and Bridges Act, they 
will not be able to improve the roads and 
bridges in their district without the con- 
sent of the Standing Joint Committee ; 
and I think that might be modified. 

*Lorpv BALFOUR: Not if they pay 
for them out of the rates for the current 

ear. 

"sTne Marquess or HUNTLY: I was 
going to add that I see there is a pro- 
vision for the payment of all works out 
of the current year’s rates. Now, this 
is a very startling proposal, and will 
require consideration in Committee. 

However, I simply call the noble Mar- 
quess’s attention to that, and perhaps 
by the time the Bill comes into Com- 
mittee he will have considered it. 
Then the only other important point in 
this Bill upon which I would desire to 
say a few words is the proposal to devote 
the balance coming from the Probate 
and Licensing Duties to the relief of 
State-aided Schools. Many objections, 
no doubt, have been raised to that pro- 
posal, but I am quite clear that the 
majority of Scotchmen are in favour of 
that proposal, and I think the noble 
Marquess was quite justified in his re- 
ference to the almost unanimity with 
which that proposal has been received. 
I can only account for that unanimity 
by referring it to the feeling which has 
been manifested since 1874 whenthe Edu- 
cation Act was passed, and when a large 
expenditure was thrown upon the rates 
in connection with the schools, which 
had not previously fallen upon them. 
As your Lordships know, the Education 
Act imposed upon the rates a very heavy 
burden which they had not previously 
been called upon to bear, and an increase 
of that kind is always felt very severely 
indeed by the poorer ratepayers. This 
Bill will, I think, relieve them, for it is 
not so much a relief to the parents of 
the school-children as to the poorer rate- 
payers. It will, no doubt, be a very 
sensible relief to them. With those few 
words I beg to express my approval of 
this Bill. 

*Lorp FORBES: My Lords, I shall 
say but little at this stage of the Bill. 
I am sorry to see in this measure a 
repetition of what was done in the 
English County Council Bill. I have to 
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say that my remarks upon this matter 
are not original, for they really follow 
what was said by Earl Beauchamp with 
regard to enlargement of area. I do 
uot think, in England, the same objec- 
tion exists, because, there, political 
feeling does not rise so high as it does 
in Scotland ; but I cannot help thinking 
that it is unfortunate we should have a 
repetition of the same state of things. 
I think, instead of there being one 
County Councillor for each area as pro- 
posed, it would have been much better 
if the area were enlarged and six or 
so returned for that area. You would 
then get, as representatives, different 
sorts of people. You would get, per- 
haps, the larger tenant - farmers, 
the doctors, or the veterinary sur- 
geons of the neighbourhood, whereas, 
if you have one Councillor only for 
one area, you will perhaps get the 
person returned who puts himself 
most prominently forward. I very 
much fear that the effect of that 
clause will be that the most pushing or 
energetic person, possibly some farmer 
Radically inclined, will be found putting 
himself forward. I do not know what 
may happen to this Bill in Committee, so 
many Bills disappear at that stage; but 
I desire to give notice that I intend to 
move the deletion in Clause 82 of the 
latter part of Sub-section 3, the whole 
of Sub-section 4, and the latter part of 
Sub-section 6. My Lords, it seems tome 
that this point of one Councillor, one 
area is an important one and ought to be 
well considered. In other respects I 
think the Bill a useful and necessary 
one. 

*Tue Eartor MINTO: My Lords, I wish 
to make only one remark. To my mind 
this Bill isin many respects a valuable 
one, and I hope it will work well in 
Scotland ; but, in my opinion, the dis- 
franchising part of it, as regards many 
of those who are qualified to take an 
intelligent part in the government of the 
county is a defect. Those persons are 
at present rather a numerous body, and 
by this Bill you are diminishing the 
number of those who may take part 
in treating subjects to be brought 
before the Council. I only wish to 


Interpretation 


make that remark, and I shall perhaps 
in Committee move an Amendment em- 
bodying my views onthe point. Irather 
think that the noble Lord who has just 


' Lord Forbes 
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spoken looks upon it in the same light 
as I do myself. 


On question that (‘‘ now ’’) stand part 
of the Motion, resolved in the affirma- 
tive: Then the original Motion was 
agreed to: Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Tuesday next. 


INTERPRETATION BILL. (No. 92.) 


Adjourned Debate on Amendment 
moved on Third Reading resumed ac- 
cording to Order. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I do not think I ought to persist in 
the Amendment which I had sought to 
introduce into this Bill after the remarks 
ofmynoble Friend upon it with regard to 
both place and time. Although I am 
still of opinion that it is important 
some such amendment of the law should 
be made, yet I should be sorry to carry 
by a majority an Amendment of this 
description, which some noble and 
learned Lords think is not really 
called for by the necessities of the case. 
I can only say, in abandoning this 
Amendment, that I shall claim from 
those noble and learned Lords next year 
their assistance into putting into a form 
more satisfactory to themselves some 
general enactment, which shall have a 
more definite legal meaning attached to 
it, so that that confusion shall not be 
possible in private Acts which exists at 
present. I know it is very easy to say 
that you can always cure that by putting 
@ specific section into the Act. That is 

uite true; but the answer is that people 
a not do so, and the consequence is that 
from time to time Acts are passed with- 
out any provision as to what meaning 
is to be attached to them in computing 


time. Under the circumstances, after 
the opposition which has been offered to 
it, and the explanations given by my 


noble and learned Friends the other 
night, I do not think it would be becom- 
ing in me to persist in the Amendment 
of which that alteration formed the 
subject. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in 
Clause 12, line 11, after the word 
‘“‘Tndia ”’ insert 


‘¢And where parts of such dominions are 
under both a central, and a local legislature, all 
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parts under the central legislature shall, for 
the purposes of this definition, be deemed to be 
one colony.””—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Com- 
mons. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL. 
(No. 186.) 
Read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Tuesday next. 


COUNTY COURT APPEALS (IRELAND) 
BILL. (No. 104.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 


Lorpv FITZGERALD: My Lords, I 
have to move au Amendment on Olause 
13, by which the right to appeal is given 
to a defendant who has not appeared 
at the hearing, within one month. The 
Amendment is to insert the words at 
line 19 after the word “‘ may.” 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: My Lord, I 
shall not oppose the Amendment 
which my noble and learned Friend has 
now proposed, though I must confess 
I am not satisfied that it is really neces- 
sary. The fact is that this clause was 
considered after the Bill was intro- 
duced at the Irish Office. After my 
noble and learned Friend gave notice 
of a Motion to reject Clause 13, it was 
again considered at the Irish Office, and 
especially by the learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland, and he was satis- 
fied with the clause as itnow stands. I 
do not profess myself to know much 
about the special needs or wants of 
Ireland in thisrespect, but I do rely upon 
the matured view of the learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland who has considered 
the matter. But as my noble and 
learned Friend presses this point I shall 
not oppose him; of course, the matter 
may still be considered elsewhere. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons; 


and to be printed as amended. (No. 
205.) 


INDIA—DISTRESS IN THE DIAMOND 
HARBOUR DIVISION OF THE 
PEGUNNAHS. 

QUESTION.— OBSERVATIONS, 


*Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY, 
in rising to ask the Secretary of State 
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for India if his attention has been 
called to the Report of Mr. Bolton, 
collector, on the distress in the Diamond 
Harbour sub-division, and to the fines 
of two rupees or a week’s imprisonment 
on nine starving men, and of one ru 
on a woman, inflicted by Mr. Maguire, 
the Joint Magistrate of Alipore, fora 
breach of the Revenue Laws, they hav- 
ing scraped some salt from the earth to 
add to their meal-of tamarind seeds and 
stalks of the water-lily; and to ask the 
Secretary of State what portion of the 
Reserve Famine Fund has been devoted 
to the famine in Ganjam aad Orissa, 
said: My Lords, before putting the 
question which stands on the Notice 
Paper in my name, I wish to mention 
the great good which has resulted from 
the efforts of Lord Connemara, the 
Governor of Madras, and from his 
personal inspection of the district at the 
northern extremity of the Presidency, 
regardless of the hot season, when it is 
usual to take refuge in the hills at 
Ootacamund. Besides establishing 
relief works, the Governor of Madras 
has directed gratuitous relief to be given 
to women and children, who, but for 
that, must have perished; and local 
liberality has been encouraged by the 
wenn of the Governor. The Indian 
ress is full of praise of Lord Conne- 
mara, not only for his exertions, but 
also for the way in which he has avoided 
the mistakes made in former famines ; 
and it also states that he has received a 
message of commendation from Her 
Majesty the Queen. I hope that the 
noble Viscount the Secretary of State 
will be able to confirm the truth of that 
Report. The questions which I wish to 
ask the Secretary of State for India are 
—first, whether his attention has beon 
called to the Report of Mr. Bolton, 
collector, on the distress in the Diamond 
Harbour sub-division. He went there, 
but he was there for so short a time that 
the people were not aware that he had 
been at the place until he was gone. 
In his Report he minimises the distress, 
it is mar on insufficient information, 
and states that it is the proper policy 
not to demoralise the people by giving 
them food. It must be remembered that 
there is no Poor Law in India, and 
that the Government alone can 
relieve distress. I do not ask the 
Secretary of State to censure Mr. Bolton, 
but I ask him to disagree with that 
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gentleman. Perhaps the best way of 
showing disagreement would be for the 
Indian Government to circulate Lord 
Connemara’s Minute in other famine 
districts, if it is really as able a docu- 
ment as it is said to be. It has been 
stated that Lord Connemara has had ex- 
perience of former famines, and has 
avoided the mistakes then made. As 
to Mr. Maguire’s sentences for breach 
of the Revenue Laws by scarving men, I 
hope the Secretary of State will be able 
to say that this Magistrate has been 
directed to exercise more discretion in 
future. The nine men who were im- 
prisoned by him for a week not being 
able to pay the fine were perhaps bene- 
fited, as they must have been fed whilst 
in prison; but the woman said that if 
she were sent to prison her two infant 
children would starve. A Hindoo 
pleader who was present, speaking merely 
as amicus curia besought the Magistrate 
to dismiss her with a nominal fine, but 
without success. Atlast the Magistrate 
said to the woman, ‘‘you are fined a rupee 
which this Baboo will pay.” The Baboo 
paid the fine, and the woman was let 
go. One feels somewhat curious to 
know whether Mr. Maguire, like most 
Irishmen in India, is a Home Ruler or 
not. If a similar occurrence took place 
in Ireland, what an outcry there would 
have been from the whole people and 
Press of Ireland at the conduct of the 
Magistrate. With regard to the last 
question in my notice, I may say that I 
have seen statements in the Press to the 
effect that the Reserve Famine Fund 
has been swept away or swallowed up 
in the North-West frontier ; but I can- 
not believe that those statements are 
correct, because I find tnaat in his De- 
spatch of April 12, 1888, sanctioning the 
raising of the Salt Tax, the Secretary 
of State has written the following para- 
graph :— 

“There is another reason of great moment for 
endeavouring to keep the duty on salt as low 
as practicable. One of the objects at which the 
Government of India aimed in the reforms that 
were instituted, of which great political and 
financial importance was foreseen, was to place 
a reserve in the hands of the Administration, 
for the purpose of meeting any serious emer- 
gency, and to enable them to obtain temporarily 
a considerable addition to the Revenue by an 
increase of duty, of which the mass of the 
people would be hardly aware.’’ 


This extract from a Despatch of April 
of last year would indicate that precau- 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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tions must have been taken to reserve a 
fund for the emergency of the famine 
which has now occurred. From what 
has transpired in another place I am 
afraid the noble Viscount will not be 
able to give a satisfactory account of 
what has become of this fund, but it is 
clear from a telegram I have seen, stat- 
ing that a total number of 80,000 people 
in Ganjam are receiving gratuitous 
relief, that the Indian Government has 
not regarded the disappearance of the 
fund, but must have supplied money 
from the equivalent in India of the 
Consolidated Fund. Lord Riponlowered 
the Salt Duty a short time ago: it has 
been raised again, and the people of 
India are suffering very much in con- 
sequence. The last Medical Reports 
say that salt is required as a preventa- 
tive against cholera, and there is no 
doubt also that the cattle suffer from 
murrain for want of salt. I think, my 
Lords, that before long the noble 
Viscount will have to look about for 
some other means of raising Revenue. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): My Lords, 
with regard to the action taken by Lord 
Connemara in regard to the distress exist- 
ing in the Presidency of Madras, I think 
you will agree that it is impossible to 
speak too highly of it. The Governor 
of Madras sent one of his most trusted 
officers at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity to examine into the whole ques- 
tion; and then, although the weather 
was extremely hot and the season far 
advanced, he thought it was wise to go 
to the district affected and make search- 
ing inquiry himself. The results have 
been most satisfactory. Lord Connemara 
has undoubtedly by this action given 
enormous encouragementtoall those who 
areengaged in relieving the distress which 
exists, and has done a great deal to 
alleviate the sufferings of the people. It 
is quite true that Her Majesty has sent 
a message to Lord Connemara approv- 
ing of his conduct, and unquestionably 
that high compliment the Governor of 
Madras has fully deserved. I have not 
yet reesived an official copy of the 
Report of Mr. Bolton, and therefore I 
must decline to discuss that matter at 
present. Neither have I received any 
information as to the alleged punish- 
ments referred to by the noble Lord, 
inflicted for scraping salt from the 
earth, but I will make inquiries. Asto 
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the famine, I can assure the noble Lord 


that the Viceroy is fully alive to all the | fi 


dangers and difficulties of the situation, 
and that everything that can be done to 
alleviate the distress in Bengal and 
Madras has been done. As to the 
noble Lord’s question regarding - the 
Famine Fund, I must explain that there 
is no actual Reserve Fund. The expendi- 
ture which would be necessary to 
alleviate distress in Madras and Bengal 
will be meanwhile met out of the Pro- 
vincial Funds, and according to a tele- 
gram which I received a few days ago 
the sum which would be required in 
Madras for the current year is set down 
at Rx82,000 and for Bengal. at 
Rx40,000. The Provincial Governments 
are quite able to meet that expenditure. 
Of course if they had not had sufficient 
funds to do what they desired they would 
have applied to the Central Government, 
and they would have been offered money 
out of the Indian Imperial Exchequer, 
but I am happy to say that there is no 
probability of that being necessary. 


TRANSPORT FOR THE AUXILIARY 
FORCES. 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 


*Lorpv TRURO: My Lords, I have to 
call your attention to, perhaps, one of 
the greatest anomalies that ever existed 
—namely, a standing Army—which has 
grown within the last 30 years to the 
number of 250,000 men, unprovided 
with transport. We have, within the 
last week or two, had the powerful 
assistance of the Lord Mayor, who has 
interested himself in the question of 
providing the Volunteer Regiments 
generally with proper equipment. How- 
ever successful the Lord Mayor may be 
in London, and however successful the 
provincial towns of England may be 
should they follow his example, itis per- 
fectly clear that without transport that 
Army of Volunteers must be practically 
useless, for the simple reason that it 
must be immovable, Itcan neither ad- 
vance to the front to meet the enemy nor 
can it retire, if necessary, to take up a 
better position. Defeat, therefore, 
under such circumstances would simply 
mean its total and entire destruc- 
tion. Inasmuch as the Volunteer 


Force has existed for a period of 30 
years, it does seem somewhat extra- 
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42 
ordinary that, until quite recently, as 
‘ar as i know, no sb ste ts sa, 
made on the part of the Military Autho- 
rities to organise in any way whatevera 
Volunteer Transport. Like many other 
requirements for the benefit of the 
Volunteer Force, the first suggestion 
of Transport has come from Volun- 
teer officers themselves. Oolonel Sir 
William Humphreys, a man of great 
ability and energy himself, under- 
took — one can hardly call it the 
organization, but an attempt at the 
organization of a Transport Force for 
his own corps in Hampshire, and I be- 
lieve he met with somewhat unusual 
success. I think it will be found that 
similar success will not attend other 
battalions of the Volunteer Force, even 
should their officers exhibit the same 
ability and energy. It cannot be ex- 
pected from the general public in this 
country that they will be willing, without 
either money reward or some honorary 
acknowledgment; to give gratuitously 
their horses, their carts, and their 
men, too, perhaps two or three 
times during the year in order to try 
whether the proposed scheme will be 
effective. I cannot therefore but come 
to the conclusion that although this able 
officer has been successful in his 
attempt, it is idle to suppose that such 
attempts, if carried out in other parts 
of the cou. try, can attain like suc- 
cess. But it was upon this favourable 
Report of Colonel Humphreys that 
the War Office has been induced to 
issue two different Circulars in relation 
to transport for the Volunteers. The 
first of these Circulars was issued on 
the 14th February, 1888, when 10 
regiments were selected in certain 
localities for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether the scheme suggested by 
Colonel Humphreys promised success. 
Now I do not know whether the locali- 
ties in which these regiments were 
selected were localities most favour- 
able to the trial of the scheme, or 
least favourable to it; but of this I am 
certain, that in trying such an experi- 
ment as this it should, to have been 
really of value, have been tried in the 
least favourable places. Whether that 
was so or not I will not pretend to say 
—certainly some of the localities, from 
what is stated in a Paper which I have 
read recently, do not appear to have 
been the least favourable. Now, the 
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War Office Circular lays down very 
properly certain requirements in rela- 
. tion to this Transport Service, and in look- 
ing at the Return that was furnished 
it would appear, as it has been with 
-Fegard to many other things in the 
Volunteer service, as though the War 
Office authorities would say, ‘you 
must do it yourselves.” They have had 
no scheme of any kind whatever, and 
they have no scheme now; for the new 
instructions which they issued after this 
experiment to Colonels of Volunteer 
regiments were to register the cart 
and horses (I do not think men) 
in their several districts is hardly to be 
galled a scheme. They have also inti- 
mated a wish that every encouragement 
Should be given to those who are willing 
to lend their carts and horses for differ- 
ent days in the year that the experi- 
ment may be fully tried. Now, in the 
first instance, the War Office intimated 
its willingness to give £45 towards the 
expenses of the experiment to each of 
the battalions. In some cases the ex- 
penses will be found to have been in 
excess of that amount, though in one or 
two cases I believe the expenses of the 
battalion were kept within the margin 
of £45. Let me take the first Volun- 
teer Battalion that stands upon the list. 
A very important part of any experi- 
ment of this kind was not tried— 
namely, the picketing of the horses. 
And why? The report says that the 
weather was unfavourable, and that the 
horses were therefore not picketed. 
Certain artificers were required, three 
to each battalion; it does not appear 
that artificers were forthcoming in 
anything like the number required. In 
one case the horses were too big for the 
water cart; in another case the horse 
bolted with the water cart, the shaft 
was broken, and it became utterly use- 
less. In four or five instances in this 
return the horses were not picketed, 
because, as reported, the weather 
was wet or cold, or because the horses 
had no picketing-gear. In this Report 
it is stated that the Volunteers applied 
to the Government for the use of 

icketing-gear, which was refused. 

ow, seeing the small allowance 
—for small I must call it — that 
is demanded for all the exigen- 
cies of the Volunteer Service from 


the War Office, I think there should 
be no objection to an addition being | 
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made in this respect in order that a force 
of this character may be brought to a 
state of efficiency. At some time there 
can be no doubt a very great increase 
in the expenses will have to be provided 
for, and Her Majesty’s Government 
must therefore be prepared for it. M. 

Lords, after having tried this gett 
ment, and after having received the 
Reports from the different regiments, 
there came this letter of the 22nd March, 
1889, relating to the transport of the 
Auxiliary Forces, by which, at the 
direction of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Volunteer Officers were informed that 
the reports from the various districts 
had shown that a system of Volunteer 
transport was not requisite, and that it 
had been decided to discontinue, as far 
as the War Office was concerned, any 
steps in that direction. The circular 
further stated that officers commanding 
Volunteer battalions should annul any 
contracts of this nature which they had 
entered into on behalf of the State, and 
they were instructed to give notice to 
terminate them assoonas possible. The 
whole scheme has come to an end, and 
the War Office simply says that we are to 
rest where weare. My Lords, can it be 
contended by anyone that this is a pro- 
per condition for a standing army to be 
in? Is it possible that in a week or a 
fortnight the carts required for the trans- 
port of ammunition and baggage can be 
got? Your Lordships know from your 
own personal experience that matters of 
this kind certainly take a month or so, 
and if, as has been supposed by some 
authorities, an attack on this country 
would be settled one way or another in 
a week or ten days, I should like to 
know what would become of the Volun- 
teer army without transport. This cir- 
cular goes on to say that the experiments 
have proved that ‘“‘ample transport is 
forthcoming for the use of Volunteers.” 
Whether or not this has been proved in 
the places which are least favourable, 
I do not know. I believe that 
in the places selected there was 
abundance of transport. But it is not 
an abundance of transport alone that is 
necessary; it is the organisation of 
transport. Anyone who knows anything 
of these matters is aware that to carry 
them out requires a great deal of time 
and practice. You can no more organise 
the necessary transport at a moment’s 
notice than you can organise imme- 
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diately any other great undertaking. 
Then it is further stated that— 

“‘No further grants in aid will be made, but 
His Royal Highness desires that there may 
kept up in districts a careful system of 

i ion of available transport which can be 

ined upon any emergency so as to ensure 
that the transport requirements of the Volunteer 
Force may be met with ease and rapidity. As 
the practical testing of such a scheme will 
materially aid to efficiency, Volunteer Officers 
should be encouraged to take this transport 
with them when going into camp, and on other 
occasions,”’ ; 
I do not know, my Lords, where the 
encouragement is! If withdrawing the 
eum at first granted is encouragement, 
I think it is strange indeed. 
If they think the farmers will lend 
them horses and carts on all occasions 
for nothing, I think they will find them- 
selves greatly mistaken. We all know 
that the Englishman is a very fine 
fellow, but I am not quite certain that 
he is not a tradesman before he is a 
patriot. Then the Circular says that— 


** All Inspecting Officers should forward Re- 
ports with re; to this scheme, and of the 
practical steps taken from time to time to put 
it into execrtion.” 


I do not desire to detain your Lord- 
ships longer on this matter. I simply 
desire to call the attention of the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for War to 
those two Circulars, which are certainly 
inconsistent with each other. When I 
say inconsistent, I mean that the experi- 
ment has not been sufficiently tried to 
satisfy the War Office that what they 
are proposing to do is likely to be 
effective. I am satisfied it would not 
be effective, and the question I am 
desirous of putting to the noble Lord 
is this—Has the Government aban- 
doned, once and for all, its intention, 
not of registering carts and horses, 
but of organising a transport system for 
the Volunteer Forces? say that, as 
far as I can judge, if they propose to 
abandon to the efforts of the Volusteses 
themselves the organisation of transport 
for that service, they are not doing jus- 
tice to a force which has endeavoured 
to the best of its ability to supply a 
defence for the country in case its ser- 
vices may ever be required. 

*Tuze UNDER SECRETARY or 


STATE ror WAR (Lord Hazzis): 
My Lords, the great interest which the 
noble Lord has always taken in the 
Volunteer Force fully justifies him in 
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bringing forward any subject having 
reference to that force in this House; 
but I am afraid that the views of the 
question and the 
views held by the Military Authorities 
hardly go together. I take it that the 
noble Lord starts with the assumption 
that the total and entire destruction of the 
Volunteer Force would ensue if they had 
to meet an enemy and have not an orga- 
nised transport. I can quite understand, 
in the case of a country being invaded, 
or an expedition advancing from the 
coast where carts and horses were not 
easily procured, that dictum as to the 
necessity for transport being correct; 
but I submit to your Lordships, in the 
case of a country like England, with its 
vast supply of carts and horses, we are 
in a very different position, and that, 
as a matter of fact, it would be 
extremely easy on any sudden 
alarm to obtain such transport as 
was required for any Volunteer Forces. 
The noble Lord has called special atten- 
tion to certain War Office Circulars, and 
it is necessary for me to detain your 
Lordships for a few moments while I 
explain what occurred in regard to the 
two experiments made which those Cir- 
culars had reference to. As the noble 
Lord has stated, the result of the ex- 
periment made by Sir William Hum- 
phreys induced the War Office last year 
to select 10 infantry battalions to further 
try the experiment whether carts and 
horses could be procured and the men 
to drive them, and whether those carts 
and horses could be brought out forthree 
days’ practice during the time the bat- 
talions wentintocamp. Bythat arrange- 
ment, to pay the expenses of those carts 
and horses being out for three days the 
sum of £45 was given to each battalion. 
The noble Lord appears inclined to cavil 
at the opinion of the War Office that 
the experiment was successful, and he 
instances the fact that, in one or two 
cases, horses were not picketed. I be- 
lieve that in a few cases they were not 
picketed, but that was simply because 
it was not thought necessary for climatic 
reasons to incur loss which could be 
avoided. Whether that was due to the 
action of Local Authorities or to the 
Commanding Officers of the battalions, 
or the Officer commanding the sub- 
district, I do not know; but it was con- 
sidered that colds might result to the 
horses from being picketed out at night, 
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and I think that most people will agree 
that the Officers were perfectly right. 
At any rate, the opinion of the War 
Office was that the experiment was 
eminently satisfactory, and that it 
showed there was an amplesupply of carts 
and horses for the transport of Volun- 
teers. From what we know of the re- 
sources of the country, we have every 
reason to believe that thisapplies equally 
elsewhere, and that the same conditions 
will be found to exist in other parts of 
the country. The noble Lord will see 
that the Circular expressly refers to it as 
an experiment—nothing more. It was 
never intended that £45 should be 
granted to every infantry battalion in 
the country for the purpose of organ- 
ising transport; the experiment’ was 
solely made to see whether the same 
thing could be carried out in other 
parts of the country, and our ex- 
perience has shown that it can. Then 
the noble Lord referred to contracts, 
which, in some cases, had been entered 
into by Commanding Officers with per- 
sons Owning carts and horses to supply 
them under certain conditions of emer- 
gency or when required. But it is 
obvious that we could not allow Com- 
manding Officers to enter into contracts 
in which we were pledged to purchase 
those carts and horses at a future time. 
Clearly, in such a matter, it is necessary 
that headquarters should have the 
last word as regards the price 
that should be eventually paid. 
Therefore, it was proposed to carry out 
the idea in another way ; that askeleton 
form of contract should be sent round to 
all Commanding Officers of Volunteer 
battalions asking them to ascertain whe- 
ther persons owning carts and horses in 
thetr neighbourhood would enter into 
such contracts. That scheme had no- 
thing whatever to do with the scheme 
which Sir William Humphreys origi- 
nated; it was a distinct system alto- 
gether, and was adopted in consequence 
of one or two Volunteer officers having 
entered into contracts. 
some extent a little misunderstood 
by Commanding Officers, but at any 
rate the returns which they made 
showed that owners of carts and horses 
were unwilling to pledge themselves in 
the future to supply them without a 
0 being agreed upon beforehand. 

ut, my Lords, in the meantime, some- 
thing else has happened. The National 
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Defence Bill has passed; and we can 
now requisition carts and horses, not 
for alimited period merely, but we can 
actually take those carts and horses and 
purchase them for as long as they are 
wanted. Before that Bill passed carts 
and horses could only be taken for a 
day’s journey, but now they can be 
bought out and out at a value fixed; 
and when there is disagreement 
the matter may be referred to @ 
County Court Judge. So that we 
are in a much more advantageous 
position with regard to obtaining trans- 
port now than when we issued the 
skeleton form for such contracts. As I 
have stated to your Lordships, we can 
now take carts and horses when they are 
wanted, according to the value set upon 
them at the time by the valuers. My 
Lords, I do not think it would be 
reasonable to ask the taxpayers of this 
country to keep up for what the noble 
Lord has called ‘‘a standing Army,” 
that is to say for the Volunteer Force, a 
Standing Transport. I do not see how 
it could cost less than £10,000, taking 
it even upon the basis of the £45 each 
given to the 10 battalions ; but 
whether that is considered a large 
or a small sum,I am bound to say 
that in my opinion we should not be 
justified in asking the country to keep 
up a Standing Transport Service for the 
Volunteer Force, because we know that 
there is an ample supply of both horses 
and carts in this country which would 
be forthcoming in the event of any 
attempt at invasion; and from the ex- 
perience of the Military Authorities, it 
is believed that that transport could be 
adequately organised in the time within | 
which it would be necessary for it to 
be organised. My Lords, upon those 
grounds it is, that the scheme for testing 
the supply of transport in the cases 
mentioned by the noble Lord has not 
been pursued, and as regards the 
scheme for contracting for the supply 
of carts out-and-out, that ‘has 
been rendered unnecessary by the 
passing of the National Defence Act. 
But it is obviously a very great advan- 
tage, as pointed out in one of the letters, 
that Commanding Officers should keep 
a register of the carts and horses suit- 
able for this purpose in their neigh- 
bourhood, because in the event of emer- 
gency, those are the carts and horses 
which we should be able to obtain and 
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organise for transport purposes if they 
were wanted. I do not think from what 
I have heard from the Military Autho- 
rities that there is any necessity for es- 
tablishing a Volunteer Transport Ser- 
vice; but such a register to be kept by 
Commanding Officers as is proposed in 
the War Uffice Circular would be of 
great value. I think it is very possible 
as the noble Lord has said, that we have 
not received from the Volunteers the last 
demand that will be made upon the 
country’s purse in order to make pro- 
vision for their equipment; but I am 
glad to heur the noble Lord acknow- 
ledge that the last grant made has been 
an assistance to them. My Lords, 
I can only say that whenever 
we think it is essential that the 
Volunteer Fcrce should be - assisted 
by schemes of a tentative nature such 
as those which have been brought under 
your notice by the noble Lord to-night, 
we shall most certainly carry them out 
in order to increase the efficiency of the 
Volunteer Force ; but where we do not 
think they are absolutely essential we 
certainly decline to put the taxpayers 
to increased expense. 


AUDIT (ARMY AND NAVY ACCOUNTS) 


BILL. (No. 164.) 


Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, tii! 
To-morrow, a quarter past 
Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 1st August, 1889. 





QUESTIONS. 


——¢o—— 
THE COLONY OF ST. VINCENT. 


. Mzr.MACNEILL (Donegall 8.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether his attention has 
been called to the case of Mr. C. J. 
M‘Leod, who was appointed Provost 
Marshal and Inspector of Prisons in the 
Colony of St. Vincent in 1882, at a salary 
of £250 per annuum, and upon whom, 
in the last three years, the additional 
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offices of Registrar of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, Registrar of Deeds, 
Registrar of the Court of Appeal for the 
Windward Islands, Secretary to the 
Incumbered Estates Court, and Regis- 
trar, Taxing Master, and Receiver in 
Bankruptcy, have been imposed without 
an increase of salary; whether there is 
any precedent, either in the Imperial or 
Colonial Service, for imposing seven 
more offices upon an officer without any 
addition to his salary; whether the 
Secretary of State will consider the 
question of either granting to Mr. 
M‘Leod an increase of salary, or reliev- 
ing him from performing the onerous 
and responsible duties of the said offices 
to which he has been appointed and for 
which he receives no additional remu- 
neration ; and, whether each Governor, 
under whom he has served, has placed 
on record his approbation of the manner 
in which he discharged his duties? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
Mr. M‘Leod was appointed in 1842 Pro- 
vost Marshal in the Colony of St. Vin- 
cent, the duties of which office included 
the inspectorship of the prison, with a 
salary of £250 per annum. By acolonial 
law, passed in 1886, the office of Provost 
Marshal and the office of Colonial 
Registrar, which embraced the duties 
of Registrar of the Supreme Court, 
Registrar of Deeds, Registrar of the 
Court of Appeal, and Secretary to the 
Incumbered Estates Court, were abo- 
lished, and a new office of Registrar 
was created to which the duties of both 
the abolished offices were attached with 
a salary of £250 perannum. This new 
office was offered to, and accepted by, 
Mr. M‘Leod. By a subsequent Ordi- 
nance the duties of Registrar, Taxing 
Master, and Receiver in Bankruptcy 
have been assigned to the Registrar 
without increase of salary. There are 
precedents in the Colonial Service 
for imposing additional duties on 
public officers without additional 
salary. As the duties of the combined 
offices held by Mr. M‘Leod can be easily 
discharged by one officer, and the salary 
is not considered to be inadequate, hav- 
ing regard to the financial position of 
the Colony, the Secretary of State does 
not propose to recommend that his salary 
should be increased, or that he should 
be relieved from any of these duties, 








§1 Fore'gn Matches 


The Governors under whom Mr. M‘Leod 
ad served have spoken favourably of 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether Her Majesty’s Government has 
acquired from the London County 
Council the plot of ground on the north 
of Hemmings Row, the preservation of 
which as an open space the Architect of 
the New National Portrait Gallery has 
stated to be “‘ vital to that scheme ?” 
Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxet, University of 
Dublin): The value of the vacant plot 
of ground at Hemmings Row, if let for 
building purposes, has been estimated 
at £7,000. The Government are will- 
ing to pay half that amount, £3,500, to 
the London County Council if the latter 
body will hand over to them the ground 
tobe kept as an open space. Consider- 
ing that such an open space would be 
not only of importance to the proposed 
National Portrait Gallery, but a great 
advantage to the Metropolis, [ think the 
offer of the Government is a fair one. 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if there are 
any regulations prohibiting Railway 
Companies from conducting the up and 
down traffic from one platform, or from 
allowing the up line of rails to cross the 
down line; and, if stations where so 
dangerous a state of affairs prevails 
have to be altered, and, in such case, 
within what period of time ? 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuaz. Hioxs Bgacu, 
Bristol, W.): No, Sir; the Board of 
Trade have no power to make any such 
regulation as is referred to in the ques- 
tion ; but as regards new lines or new 
stations they now require as a condition 
of ogee that, in case of double lines 
or of passing places on single lines, each 
line shall have its own platform. 


MAIL BAGS AND RAILWAY 
ACGIDENTS. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 


Rusheliffe): I beg to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade whether, in view of the 
Report of General Hutchinson, dated 


Baron H. De Worms 
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2ist May, 1889, respecting a fatal 
accident to a passenger between Perth 
and Carlisle, on the 19th February, 
from her head coming in contact with a 
post office letter pouch, and the state- 
ments of General Hutchinson that there 
are 600 of these mail pouches suspended 
up and down on the railways, and 
that— 

‘The existence of a heavy obstruction, 
weighing, if full, about half a hundredweight, 
and hanging, if motionless, from eight to 13 
inches (and closer if oscillating) from the side 
of a carriage, just above the level of the head 
of a ger leaning out of a carriage window, 
is certainly most dungerous,” 


he has made any comniunication to the 
Railways and Post Office on the subject ; 
and, if so, with what result? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: Certainly, 
Sir. On receipt of General Hutchinson’s 
Report I at once caused a communi- 
cation to be addressed to the Post Office 
as regards the arrangements to be 
adopted to avoid the risks referred to 
in the Question. I am informed that 
the matter, which is by no means free 
from difficulty, is receiving the most 
careful consideration of the Postmaster 
General. 


FOREIGN MATCHES IN GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: I beg 
to ask the First Oommissioner of Works 
if it is a fact that the Government offices 
are now supplied with matches, whereof 
the boxes bear the device ‘‘ made in 
Sweden ”’; and, in such case, when, and 
by whose authority, the order was 
given, what was its amount, and what 
steps were taken to place it, if possible, 
among the English working men and 
women whose livelihood depends on 
this trade ; and, finally, why the Con- 
tract was omitted from the recent 
Parliamentary Return of ‘Contracts 
with Foreigners” up to 3lst March, 


1889? 

Mr. PLUNKET: There is no direct 
contract made with any foreign firm 
for the supply of their matches. 
Swedish “Lion” matches and Bryant 
and May’s matches are included in acon- 
tract made with an English firm, Messrs. 
R. 8. Mendey and Oo., of 106, Fen- 
church-street, for the supply of soaps 
and other sundry houaeaa articles. 
Bryant and May’s matches are supplied 
to the Houses of Parliament and several 

















Ireland— 


public buildings, and are always 
supplied when asked for. They are 
not so generally supplied as the Swedieh 
*¢ Lion” matches, because the latter are 
lower in price. The contract prices are 
5d. per dozen boxes for the latter, and 
7d. for the former. In either case each 
box contains 100 or more matches. 
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IRELAND-- MONEY ORDER OFFICE 
FOR LISCARRALL. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General if a Memo- 
rial has been received by the Post 
Office Authorities, largely signed b 
the traders and inhabitants of Liscarrall, 
asking them to open a Money Order 
Office and Savings Bank Departmont in 
that town ; and, if, in view of the con- 
siderable business done and the impor- 
tant fairs held there, any steps will be 
taken towards affording those facilities 
asked for in the Memorial ? 

*Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rates, Cambridge University) : I find 
that the Memorial referred to by the 
hon. Member was’ received on the 5th 
of June last, and was duly attended to. 
Liscarrall contains about 600 inhabi- 
tants, and from a Return which has 
been taken it appears that only one 
money order was issued, during the four 
weeks ending the 8th June, to any resi- 
dent in the place. The circumstances, 
therefore, would not justify a Money 
Order Office being opened there, unless 
& guarantee were given by the appli- 
cants to recoup the Department for any 
loss to the Revenue which might 
accrue from it. Offer has been made of 
a Money Order Office on these terms, 
but the offer has not been accepted, and 
as Postal Orders are already being sold 
at Liscarrall, I do not see that the De- 
partment can do anything further in 
the matter at present. The question of 
Seven Savings Banks, irrespective of 

oney Order Offices,is under considera- 
tion. 


H.M.S. RODNEY—H.M.S. ELK. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
if it is correct that H.M.S. Rodney, 
which fouled the North Goodwin Light- 
ship, when on her passage to Ports- 
mouth, was considerably out of her 
course; and, whether the Z/k, which 
fouled the Newark Lightship, when on 
her passage from Queensferry to 
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Portsmouth, was also out of her course ; 
if 80, will he state whether either of the 
vessels had on board a licensed pilot, 
also the extent of damage sustained by 
the two vessels and the lightships ? 
*Tue FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY(Lord G. Hamruron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): It is not correct to say that 
the Rodney and the Hik were consider- 
ably out of their course when they 
fouled the lightships referred to. An 
error of judgment in not making suffi- 
cient allowance for the strength of the 
tide was the cause of the collision in both 
cases. Neither of the vessels had pilots 
on board, but were navigated by their 
own officers. The damage done to the 
ships and light vessels was slight, except 
to the Elk, though even in her case the 
injury did not extend below the upper 
eck. 


Police Reports. 


GEMS AND RELICS IN CYPRUS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he is aware that gems 
and antique relics found in Oyprus 
have for many years been, and are 
still being, taken away from the island ; 
and whether some restrictions could be 
placed upon their removal ? 

Baron H. DE WORMS: Digging 
for antiquities cannot take place in 
Cyprus except under permit from the 
Government, which usually reserves to 
itself a share by way of aor The 
permits are now given out with much 
caution, but the licences are not restricted 
by law as to the removal from the 
island of their share of what is found. 
Her Majesty’s Government have de- 
cided not to issue any further licences 
(except, perhaps, under very special cir- 
cumstances) to private parties desiring 
to export the antiquities for their own 
profit or benefit, but only to institutions 
like the Cyprus Museum, the British 
Museum,. the Berlin Museum, &c. 


IRELAND—POLICE REPORTS. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): Ib 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference 
to “the power of writing Reports,” 
which is,one of the qualifications for 
obtaining promotion in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, whether he will state 
what test, if any, is applied as to the 
accuracy of such Reports? 
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Tue CHIEF SEORETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): Though I admit that 
neither the hon. Member nor any one 
else could have guessed it, the expres- 
sion referred to indicates, I understand, 
arithmetic, Irish geography, spelling, 
and handwriting. Excellence in these 
branches of knowledge is tested by 
examination. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman c:-rectly reported in all the 
newspapers to have stated that one of 
the qualifications is the power of writing 
reports ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, Sir. 
I was accurately reported. 

Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.): Are any 
steps taken to test the accuracy of the 


— ? 

xr. A. J. BALFOUR: The ex- 
pression, I am afraid, was a misleading 
one. The qualifications are what I have 
just read to the House. 


ARREST OF MR. M‘NAMARA. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he has seen a re- 
port appearing in the Freeman’s Journal 
of the 22nd instant—namely, that— 

‘* A farmer named M‘Namara, Secretary to 
the Crusheen Branch of the Irish National 
League, was arrested last night at the railway 
station Ennis. . On asking the reason of 
this step, the policeman replied tkat it was 
because he would not tell what was his business 
in town for the past three days. M‘Namara 
was then brought before Mr. Hodder, R.M., 
who also interrogated him as to his business in 
town. M‘Namara asked the Magistrate if he 
had authority from the Crown to ask such a 
question. Mr. Hodder said he had not. 
M‘Namara was then released ;”’ 


and, if so, what action the Government 
proposes to take with regard to the 
case ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: From the 
Report before me it appears that the 
statement in the Freeman's Journal is 
both inaccurate and misleading. The 
man was a stranger, and was observed 
by the police to have been associating 
for some days with the bad characters 
of the places. He was interrogated by 
the constable. He was not arrested, 
but went voluntarily before the Resident 
Magistrate. The Resident Magistrate 
did not interrogate him as to his busi- 
ness, but merely told him he might 
make any statement he desired. He 
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declined fo do so unless questioned, 
whereupon the Resident Magistrate told 
him he could go. The Government 
do not propose to take any action. 


BOILER EXPLOSION INQUIRIES. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether it is a fact that the 
Penal Clause of the Boiler Explosions 
Act, 1882, which provides that— 

“The Court may order the costs and ex- 
penses of a preliminary inquiry, or formal 
investigation, or any part thereof, includin 
the remuneration of persons holding suc 
inquiry or investigation, to be paid by any 
person summoned before it,” 
has never on any occasion been put in 
force, although no less than 336 pre- 
liminary inquiries and one formal in- 
vestigation have already been held; 
whether any cases have been found 
where blame could be attached, and 
where the Penal Olausé would have 
been applicable; if so, how many such 
cases were there, and what were the 
reasons which prevented the Act from 
being enforced in each case; and, if the 
Act does not give the necessary powers, 
whether it is the intention of the Board 
of Trade to take steps to amend the 
Act so as to give the necessary powers? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: Yes, Sir; 
the facts are as stated in the first para- 
graph of the hon. Gentleman’s question. 
Of all the cases referred to, the Penal 
Clause was only applicable in one— 
namely, that in which a formal investi- 
gation had been held; and in that case 
costs and expenses were not applied for 
as the circumstances did not warrant it. 
In many of the cases the result of the 
inquiry was to show that blame could 
have been attached, but no formal in- 
vestigation was held, because it was 
considered that the main object had 
been attained by discovering the cause 
of the accident. It does not appear to 
me that any further powers are neces- 
sary. I am, however, carefully con- 
sidering whether, in the pnblic interests, 
the Act could not be more stringently 
enforced in future. 


CANADIAN MAILS. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies if it is the 
fact that the Canadian Government have 
entered into an arrangement with the 
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Orient Steamship Company of London for 
the conveyance of the Canadian mail 
between Plymouth and Canada, which 
has been for many years carried by 
Messrs. Allan, of Glasgow and Liver- 

ool, between Liverpool and Canada via 
Einlediety ; whether he is aware that 
it is not alone a matter of great impor- 
tance to Londonderry that the service 
via Londonderry should be maintained, 
but it is also most important to Ireland 
generally, as the change in the service 
would have the effect uf cutting off to a 
considerable extent the intercourse with 
Canada; and whether his attention has 
been called to the advantages which a 
subsidy from the Canadian Government 
for carrying the mails by steamers, 
which must call at a French port, and 
with a subvention from the British 
Government to the same vessels as Ad- 
miralty cruisers, together with the 
French export bounties, will give to the 
French manufacturers in Oanadian 
markets over the British manufacturers, 
who will have to export their goods 
from Glasgow and Liverpool by unsub- 
sidised steamers, and without the other 
advantages enjoyed by the French 
manufacturer ? 

Baron H. ne WORMS: The details 
of the contract between the Orient 
Steamship Company and the Canadian 
Government are under the control of 
the Dominion Government, and the 
considerations referred to by the hon. 
Member do not appear to justify Her 
Majesty’s Government in making any 
official representations to Canada on the 
subject. The improved arrangements 
are, it is understood, highly appreciated 
by the public; and they form a part of 
the great system of communication 
between this country and the far East, 
via Canada, from which important 
advantages are anticipated. 


KANTURK AND NEWMARKET 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if the 
Board have yet decided on the appoint- 
ment of arbitrators under Section 13 of 
‘“‘The Kanturk and Newmarket Rail- 
way Act, 1888;” is he aware of the re- 
quest put forward by the Kanturk 
Board of Guardians, as representing the 
ratepayers, to the effect that they should 
have a voice in the appointment of the 
arbitrators; is it a fact, as reported, 
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that two gentlemen have already been 
named to act—namely, Mr. Denham 
Franklin and Mr. Kirby, 0.E.; is he 
aware that Mr. Franklin is the nominee 
of the company, and Mr. Kirby has 
acted in an engineering capacity for and 
has been a paid employé of the company ; 
and will he undertake that the request 
of the ratepayers, as conveyed in the 
correspondence with the Board of Trade, 
will receive due attention ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: Under 
Section 13 of the Kanturk and New- 
market Railway Act, 1887, the Board 
of Trade may, during a specified time, 
upon-the request of the company, ap- 
point as arbitrators the CountySurveyor 
acting for the time being in the East 
Riding of the County of Cork, and two 
other persons to be selected by the 
Board of Trade. The names of two 
gentlemen qualified to act as arbitrators 
were suggested by the Railway Com- 
pany. These names were approved by 
the grand jury and by the Irish Govern- 
ment, but the Kanturk and Newmarket 
Guardians suggested two other names. 
The Board of Trade appointed Mr. 
Franklin, one of the gentlemen sug- 
gested by the Railway Company, and 
Mr. M‘Hugh, one of the gentlemen 
suggested by the Board of Guardians. 
They also appointed the County Sur- 
veyor, acting for the time being in the 
East Riding of the County of Cork, 
following the terms of the Act. It 
py there are two Surveyors, and 
if it be found undesirable that Mr. 
Kirkby should act the Board of Trade 
will take steps for the appointment of 
the other Surveyor acting in the East 
Riding. : 


FENIT PIER LOAN. 


Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary tothe Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that in the instructions issued 
by the Lord Lieutenant to the cess- 
payers of the baronies connected with 
the Fenit Pier Loan, and on faith of 
which the cesspayers gave a guarantee 
for £95,000, the following passage 
occurs :— 

‘* No portion of it (the loan) can be expended 
on the present canal, or in payment of the 
balance of the canal debt due to the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners, or of the instal- 
ments of the present loan ;’’ 


but that, in spite of this passage in the 
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instructions, £2,500 was paid to the 
National Bank in discharge of a debt 
due by the canal, £300 and £290 were 
paid to the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners in discharge of the debt due 
by the canal, and £3,192 11s. 4d. was 
paid to the Irish Board of Works in 
discharge of the instalments on the 
Fenit Pier Loan referred to in the 
Lord Lieutenant’s instructions as the 

resent loan; whether interest has to 
. paid and capital repaid by the tax- 
payers as regards these sums, although 
these sums were paid by the Fenit Har- 
bour Commissioners in direct contraven- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenant’s instruc- 
tions, on the faith of which the taxpayers 
gave their guarantee; and, whether, if 
these facts be as stated, he will take 
steps to enforce the instructions of the 
Lord Lieutenant ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Full informa- 
tion on the subject of this question has 
not yet reached me. I must therefore 
ask the hon. Member to be so good as 
to defer it for two or three days. 


Maritime 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE ENGINEER 
VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the War 
Office whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that the 1st Glouces- 
tershire Royal Engineers’ band is ad- 
vertised to take part in a Unionist 
demonstration at Ledbury ; whether the 
above-named band is the band of a 
Volunteer regiment; and, whether he 
will take any action in the matter? 

Taz SECRETARY to tHe WAR 
OFFICE (Mr. Broprtox, Surrey, Guild- 
ford): The band of the 1st Gloucester- 
shire Engineer Volunteers accepted an 
engagement to play at a féte at Led- 
bury under the impression that the féte 
was not political. On learning that the 
contrary was the case, the engagement 
was cancelled. 


LABOUR STATISTICS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he can state the cause of the 
delay in the issue of the further Returns 
promised by the Labour Statistics De- 
partment; and, whether he can state if 
any additional information has been col- 
lected this Session, and when such in- 
formation will be published ? 


Mr. Mahony 
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Sin M. HICKS BEACH: A part of 
the census of wages (a most important 
part) is now in the hands of the printers. 
A Return as to the cost of living is also 
in proof. The Report as to strikes for 
1888 and the Annual Report as to Trades 
Unions are also with the printers. These 
four papers will be issued very shortly. 
The other parts of the programme in 
the Memorandum No. 433 of Session 
1888 will be carried out. There has 
been unavoidable delay with some of 
these papers owing to the great novelty 
of the work, as explained in the Memo- 
randum referred to, but they are being 
pressed forward as rapidly as possible 
with the staff at the disposal of the 
Department. 


THE BLENHEIM. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
any shipbuilding contracts with the 
Admiralty are now being carried out by 
the Thames Ship Building and Iron 
Works Company; whether he is aware 
that, in consequence of certain trade 
differences, a considerable number of 
unskilled workmen are now employed 
as rivetters in such works, and that 
some of the bolts are very imperfectly 
rivetted; and, whether efficient inspec- 
tion is practised, to prevent such rivet- 
ting from being passed ? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: The Blen- 
heim is being built by the Thames Ship- 
building Company. The Admiralty are 
aware that certain difficulties have arisen 
with the workmen, but they are not 
aware that any unskilled workmen are 
employed on skilled work, or that any 
work has been done imperfectly. There 
is efficient inspection, and there is no 
risk of imperfect work being passed even 
if—which is unlikely from the reputa- 
an of the firm—such an attempt was 
made. 


MARITIME INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE. 


Mr. GOURLEY: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade how 
many delegates he intends sending to 
the Maritime International Conference, 
which is to be held at Washington in 
the autumn ; and whether he can place 
before the House a programme of the 
questions likely to be discussed ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: No answer 
has yet been received from the United 
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States Government to our proposals as 
to the conditions to which the Conference 
should be subject, and until this is 
received it is not possible to make any 
statement with regard to it. 


IRELAND-—-CASE OF DR. TANNER. 

Mr. MATTHEW KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid.): I beg to ask the Solicitor General 
for Ireland if there is any precedent, 
since the passing of the Act 14 and 15 
Vic. c. 93, for Magistrates at Petty Ses- 
sions in Ireland requiring a person 
adjudged by them guilty of a contempt 
of Court to find sureties for good be- 
haviour ? 

*Tuze SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University of 
Dublin): Perhaps I may be allowed at 
the same time to reply to the question 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin—namely :— 

“Whether it was for ‘ contempt of Court’ in 
language used by him in addressing the Court 
upon a charge against himself that Dr. Tanner, 
M.P., was ordered by two stipendiaries at 'Tip- 
perary on Monday last to find bail orto undergo 
imprisonment for three months; and whether 
it was within the legal competency of the 
justices to deal with ‘contempt of Court’ other- 
wise than by a sentence of imprisonment for a 
period not exceeding one week.” 

It appears that the hon. Member re- 
ferred to in these questions was not 
adjudged by the Magistrates to be 
ilty of acontempt of Court. The con- 
Snot in respect of which the hon. Mem- 
ber was ordered to find bail to be of 
goed behaviour took place in open 
urt, but the Magistrates acted under 
their jurisdiction in holding the Commis- 
sion of the Peace, and not under the 
statutable authority referred to in the 
uestion of the hon. Member for South 
ork. The hon. Member was not sen- 
tenced by the Court to any punishment 
for contempt of Court, nor need he 
undergo any punishment at all provided 
he gives the required securities to be of 
good behaviour. 

Mr. MAO NEILL: Does notthe Petty 
Sessions Act prescribe that the punish- 
ment for contempt of Court shall be 
seven days’ imprisonment, and no more? 

*Mr. MADDEN: The Magistrates did 
not in this instance exercise the statutory 
jurisdiction at all. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Cork Oounty, 
N.E.): May I ask whether the: offence 
for which Dr. Tanner has been sen- 
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his own defence, his counsel having 
been thrust out of Court by the Magi- 
strates ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: It was in the course 
of making a speech that the insult was 
offered to the Magistrates composing 
the Court. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN : Are we to under- 
stand that in Ireland in future, if a 
Magistrate chooses to put an accused 
person’s counsel out of Court, and the 
accused afterwards in any way offends 
the Magistrate’s canons of manners, the 
presiding Magistrate is to send him to 
prison for three months ? 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Was or 
was not the offence contempt of Court, 
and, if it was, were the Magistrates 
justified in going outside the statute, 
which prescribes that a person com- 
mitting contempt may be fined or im- 
prisoned for a period of seven days 
only ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman has brought the matter to a 
very narrow issue. The statute provides 
a certain punishment for contempt of 
Court. It is competent for the Magis- 
trates to order a person guilty of certain 
conduct to find sureties for his good 
behaviour, and the question is whether 
this jurisdiction is ousted by the 
Statute in cases where the latter 
applies. The right hon. Gentle- 
man raises the question whether the 
order in this case has been made legally 
or illegally—whether it was within or 
outside the jurisdiction of the Magis- 
trates. As there are perfectly under- 
stood means by which such a question 
can be raised, it would not be proper 
for me to express an opinion on the 
legal point. 

Mz. H.H. FOWLER( Wolverhampton, 
E.): Is there any precedent in the 
Superior Courts of England, Ireland, or 
Scotland where a Judge in a Superior 
Court, having been insulted in his Court, 
has dealt with such a case, not as one 
of contempt of Court, but has called on 
the offending person to find bail, and in 
default has sent him to prison ? 

*Mr. MADDEN; There is the a 
authority for saying that ins ting 
or contemptuous language spoken 0: 
Judges or istrates is a proper mat- 
ter for the exercise of the jurisdiction 
of the Magistrates under the Statute 
referred to; but whether, where there 
is statutable jurisdiction for dealing 


Dr. Tanner. 
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with contempt of Court, it is co-ex- 
tensive with the general jurisdiction 
to which I have referred, I must 
decline to discuss, as that is a question 
which must be decided by proper legal 
authority. 

Mr. SEXTON: In consequence of a 
telegram just received from Dr. Tanner 
as to the violence from which he has 
suffered I feel myself under the necessity 
of giving notice that at the end of the 
questions I will move the adjournment 
of the House. 





SHIPBUILDING ON THE FOYLE. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether, having regard to the fact that, 
on his own statement in April, 1887, the 
ship yard on the Foyle at Derry City was 
duly certified and placed upon the Ad- 
miralty List, he will give directions that 
some of the contracts for the new ship- 
building undertaken by the Admiralty 
shall be offered to the Derry ship- 
building yard ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: The ship- 
building yard on the Foyle at Derry, 
though placed on the Admiralty List as 
eligible for certain classes of war ships, 
is not considered capable at present of 
constructing vessels of over 2,000, tons 
displacement under the conditions re- 
quired by the Admiralty. The ships to 
be built under the new programme are 
either too large for the capabilities of 
the yard or of such a special character 
that they could only be intrusted to 
firms which have made vessels of the 
kind a speciality. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 

BILL—THE BURGH OF DYSART. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL : I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate if he will issue a 
revised edition of the provisional pro- 
_ posals as to number of Oounty 
Councillors in Scotland, so far as regards 
the County of Fife, and will assign a 
representation on the County Council to 
the burgh of Dysart, hitherto omitted, 
so as to relieve the uncertainty which 
still prevails in the locality ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosersoy, Bute): I have sent 
to the hon. Gentleman a revised edition 
of the proposals, from which he will 
observe that Dysart is duly assigned a 
representative. 


Mr. Ma?cen 
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THE NAVAL REVIEW. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether, on the occasion of the coming 
inspection of the Fleet, when the Ad- 
miral and other officers in command are 
to be presented to the German Emperor 
on board the Victoria and Albert, any 
officers have been nominated to repre- 
sent either the Royal Marine Artillery 
or the Royal Marine Light Infantry, 
4,700 men of which corps are at present 
embarked in the Fleet; and, if not, 
whether this omission to recognise the 
senior officers of the Marine Force is 
due to an inadvertence ? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: The only 
officers who are to be presented to the 
German Empzsror, on the occasion of his 
visiting the Fleet at Spithead on August 
8rd, are those in command of ships pre- 
sent, who are of the rank of commander 
and upwards. It is the tradition and 
the practice both in the Navy and the 
Army for the officer in command of a 
ship or of a land force to represent in 
his individual person all the component 
parts of the force under his command, 
and I see no reason for departing un the 
present occasion from this practice. 


IRELAND—LOAN FUND BOARDS. 
Mr. O’DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether it is a fact that printed notices 
of default by Loan Fund Boards in 
Ireland are charged as letters, and 
notices by Railway Companies advising 
goods as circulars, and what is the dis- 
tinction between them ; and, whether 
he can see his way to treat them alike 
in future? 
*Mr. RAIKES: The hon. Member has 


been good enough to send me copies of * 


the documents referred to in his question, 
and having examined them, I have to 
state that they are both letters, and have 
no claim to be considered ‘‘circular”’ 
letters, as the particulars they contain 
must obviously vary from the particulars 
of other letters sent by the same persons 
for a similar purpose. They should, 
therefore, both alike have been charged 
at the letter rate. 


THE CLANRICARDE ESTATE. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
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whether the Rev. P. Oostelloe, the 
newly-appointed parish priest of Wood- 
ford, Galway, has recently addressed a 
letter to him, stating that he had re- 
ceritly been authorised by the tenants of 
the Clanricarde estate to offer to Lord 
Olanricarde, either to purchase their 
holdings on reasonable terms, or to refer 
the matters in dispute to arbitration, or 
to agree to reasonable terms, conditional 
upon the re-instalment of the seventy 
evicted tenants upon the same terms; 
and that Lord Clanricarde had refused 
the offer, and was making great prepa- 
rations for the wholesale eviction of the 
tenants; whether Mr. Costelloe, under 
these circumstances, requested the Go- 
vernment to send down to the district 
an impartial Commissioner for the pur- 
of hearing both sides and present- 
ing @ Report on the whole case; and in 
the meantime to suspend supporting the 
evictions with the forces of the Crown; 
and, whether a refusal was made by the 
Government to this request; and, if so, 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House the letter of Father Costelloe, 
and his reply to it, and also any corres- 
= which has passed between 
imself and Dr. Healy, the coadjutor 
Bishop of the Diocese, on the same sub- 
ject, with reference to the pending 
evictions on the Portumna district of 
the Clanricarde property ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman will not object to my 
saying, in accordance with an answer I 

reviously gave on the subject of the 

st go gh of the question, that I 
must with all respect decline to gratify 
his curiosity with regard to my private 
correspondence. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman answer the first 
part of the question, which has refer- 
ence to correspondence not of a private 
nature? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The letter 
was addressed to me in my private 
sg and I decline to make it 
public. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I under- 
stand that the letter was addressed to 
the right hon. Gentleman in his public 
eapacity, and I should like to know 
whether a Minister can decline to pub- 
licly answer a letter written to him in 
his public capacity ? 

kr. A.J. BALFOUR: Yes, Sir; I 
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have a right to answer privately any 
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— addressed to me in any way I 
ike. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: T shall 
draw attention to the matter on the 
Estimates. 


“BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL.”’ 
Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: I 

to ask the President of the Board o 
Trade if he can give the House any in- 
formation concerning the advantage the 
manufacturers and merchants of the 
United Kingdom take of the Board of 
Trade Journal asa guide to the condition 
and requirements of British trade 
abroad ; and, if there is any truth in the 
allegation that foreign competitors more 
largely utilise the valuable information 
furnished by Her Majesty’s Diplomatic 
and Consular Officers than our own 
countrymen ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: The Board 
of Trade Journal is made use of by Cham- 
bers of Commerce, the Agents General 
for the Colonies, and other authorities, 
as well as by private merchants, who ex- 
press themselves as greatly interested in 
the contents. There is no doubt busi- 
ness people profit by information of the 
kind which the Journal contains.. The 
Press also make a large use of the in- 
formation. The Board of Trade have 
not been informed that our foreign com- 
petitors more largely utilise the informa- 
tion than our own traders, and they do 
not believe it likely that this is the 
case, the information relating mainly to 
places where our own trade requires de- 
velopment, or to circumstances which 
our own traders have the best oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of. The risk 
of foreign competitors utilising the in- 
formation is, of course, no reason why 
our own traders should not have the 
advantage of it. 


IRISH PRISONERS AND WHITE- 
WASHED CELLS. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I eg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that 
Mr. Conybeare, and other prisoners in 
Derry Gaol, complained on Saturday 
evening last that their eyes were wea- 
kened and influenced by the glare of the 
whitewash on the walls of their cells; 
and, whether, having regard to the cases 
of Messrs. Wilfred Blunt and Cox, M.P., 
whose sight has been impaired by im- 
pisonment under similar circumstances, 
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he will be prepared to direct the cells of 
these ‘prisoners to be covered with a 
wash of blue or pink instead of the 
ordinary whitewash ? 

Mrz. A. J. BALFOUR: My attention 
has not been called to the article in 
question, which does not seem very re- 
levant to the question on the Paper. 
The General Prisons Board inform me 
that the Governor of Londonderry 
Prison has reported that it is not the 
case that Mr. Conybeare or any other 
prisoner had complained, as alleged in 
the first paragraph of the question ; and 
as the hon. Member has been already 
informed, in reply to questions put by 
him on July 19, there is no evidence 
that either the sight of Mr. Blunt or of 
Mr. Cox, M.P., was impaired by im- 
prisonment, nor do the Prisons Board 
see any necessity to alter the existing 
arrangements in regard to the colouring 
of the walls. 

Mr. COX: Ido not wish to trouble 
the House with my own grievances and 
infirmities, but does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman know that I was conveyed from 
Dundalk Gaol to Kilmainham Gaol at 
the order of the Prisons Board ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall be 
glad to answer any specific question put 
to me if the hon. Member will put iton 
the Paper; but the Prisons Board de- 
clare that there is no evidence that the 
sight of the hon. Member was impaired 
by his imprisoninent. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Does not the 
right hon. Gentleman know that Mr. 
Blunt, in my presence and in the 
presence of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), swore that his eyesight was 
injured, and the Attorney-General, who 
was prosecuting, laughed, though he 
apologised for so doing ? 

Mr. GILL: Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that Mr. Powell, who is 
now being prosecuted, has practically 
lost the sight of one eye owing to two 
imprisonments ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On the gene- 
ral question, I can only say that I can 
hardly beliéve that the eyesight of hon. 
Gentlemen in prison under the Criminal 
Law and Procedure Act is more delicate 
than that of persons imprisoned under 
other Acts; and, as I have not heard of 
complaints in the latter class of cases, I 
hope there is no ground for the fears of 
hon. Gentlemen. 


Mr. Mea Ne ill 
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FORAGE RATIONS OF OFFICERS’ 
HORSES. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
has yet come to a decision upon the 
question of the right of the War Office 
to reduce the forage rations of officers’ 
horses; and whether it is contended 
that the power to alter or vary the 
rations by the substitution of equiva- 
lents also includes a right to reduce it 
altogether ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuorsg, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I hold it to be quite 
within my power to make an experiment 
in the reduction of the ration, which is 
not a personal emolument of the 
officer's; but if any permanent altera- 
tions are deemed necessary a new 
warrant would certainly be issued. 


MAILS TO CHINA VIA CANADA. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he 
can now say when the new contract for 
the conveyance of mails between Eng- 


‘land and Ohina vid Canada can be 


printed and circulated for the informa- 
tion of the House ; and when it is likely 
to he brought before the House ? 

Taz SEORETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I 
hope the contract and Treasury Minute 
will be circulated to-morrow. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he is 
aware'that, in regard to the new con- 
tract for the conveyance of mai!s between 
England and Canada and China, Messrs. 
Allan have publicly declared that now 
they are released from mail duties they 
will be able to improve their service 
via Londonderry to Canada; whether 
the Dominion, Beaver, and other regular 
lines will continue to run as before 
unaffected by the new arrangements ; 
whether the contractors for the new 
service, in their own interests, make 
special provision. for Irish mails and 
passengers ;.and whether the new ser- 
vice will compete directly, not with any 
existing British lines, but with the 
subsidised French and German lines 
carrying the existing Continental trade, 
and especially the French line now 
running to Canada which is subsidised 
by the Canadian Government ? 
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Baron H. DE WORMS: In answer 
to my hon. Friend I have to say that 
the Secretary of State has not a copy of 
the contract, and has no official know- 
ledge of these details. He has no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
facts stated by my hon. Friend ; but the 
subject is one for the Dominion Govern- 
ment to deal with. 


THE MEDEA AND THE VICTORIA. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether it 
is the fact that the Medea, designed to 
make 19} knots, did not succeed in 
making more than 16 on her recent ex- 
perimental cruise to Gibraltar and back, 
and whether, after cruising even at 
that speed, her boilers must be re- 
tubed throughout; and when were the 
two 110-ton guns of the Victoria tested, 
or has neither of them been tested yet ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: The Medeawas 
designed to make about 20 knots on the 
measured mile and with forced draught, 
and this was accomplished by her sister 
ship, the Medusa. Tn her experimental 
cruise, subsequent to the forced draught 
trials, the Medea did not make more 
than 16 knots in a sea-way, with natural 
draught, and the tubes of the boilers 
leaked considerably from the results of 
the forced draught trials. The boilers 
will not require re-tubing. The Ad- 
miralty are carefully watching the trials 
of these and similar ships, as the pro- 
blem to be solved is to test the power 
of the engines to develop the horse 
power contracted for under forced 
draught without injuring the boilers 
by the test applied. One of the 110- 
ton guns on board the Victoria has been 
tested, but the second gun has not 
been accepted, and is about to be 
returned. 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS (TRANS.- 
FER OF POWERS) BILL. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if he can state what 
course it is proposed to take with regard 
to the matters dealt with by the Go- 
vernment Departments (Transfer of 
Powers) Provisional Order Bill in the 
next Session ? 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mr. Rrreniz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): As the 
hon. Gentleman knows, after the Report 
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of the Select Committee the Bill was 
deferred because it was manifestly 
impossible for the Government to pro- 
ceed with the measure this Session. I 
am not at present prepared to state what 
course the Government will take next 
Session. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 
When will the evidence taken by the 
Committee be published ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have not the 
smallestidea. It is a matter with which 
I have no concern whatever. 


POLITICAL PLACARDS IN POST 
OFFICES. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that a printed 
placard, announcing that a Primrose 
and Conservative demonstration will 
take place at Husbands Bosworth on 
8th August, at which there there will 
be addresses from two Conservative 
Members of this House, dancing, a 
dinner, a donkey race, and other similar 
amusements, is exhibited in a prominent 
position in the post office at Market 

Harborough ; and whether he will issue 
orders forbidding such placards to be 
exhibited in post offices in future, and 
will seo that this particular placard is 
forthwith taken down ? 

*Mx. RAIKES: I have given direc- 
tions that the placard in question,. if 
exhibited in the Market Harborough 
post office, is to be taken down at once, 
and a notice will be issued forbidding 
the exhibition of such notices in post 
offices. 


ARMY AND NAVY ADMINISTRATION. 

Sir WALTER BARTTELOT (Sussex, 
N.W.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury if he is able to give the 
House ‘any information as to the pro- 
gress made by the Royal Commission on 
the Administration of the Army and 
Navy in the consideration of the impor- 
tant questions referred to them? 

*Tnz FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Surra, Strand, West- 
minster): The Royal Commission has 
agreed upon a preliminary Report on 
part of the subjects submitted for their 
consideration; but, inasmuch as this 
Report deals with matters of the highest 
importance and calls for the most careful 
consideration of the Government, I am 
unable at this late period of the Session 
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to hold out any hopes of being able to 

6 any communication on the subject 
to the House this Session. During the 
autumn the Commissioners hope that 
they will be able to conclude their final 
Report. 


TITHE RENT-CHARGE RECOVERY 
BILL. 


Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the late period of 
the Session, and of the great opposition 
to the Tithe Rent-Charge Recovery Bill 
which exists in many sections of the 
House, it is still his intention to press 
that measure this Session, notwithstand- 
ing that his doing so must necessitate 
its being passed either without due con- 
sideration of its provisions, or else by 
the | — prolongation of the 

nD 

Mr. 8. LEIGHTON: Before the 
tight hon. Gentleman answers the 
question, I should like to ask him 
whether his attention has been called to 
the following statement of Mr. Justice 
Field, made in his charge to the Grand 
Jury at Chester Jast week :— 

‘*It was a disgrace that such things as the 
late tithe riots should take place in this country ; 
and those who put in motion the mass of the 
people and who urged them on, directly or 
indirectly, had a terrible account to answer for. 
There was no doubt that the public mind had 
been agitated and roused to an extent hardly 
credible if it were not known as a fact.” 


Mz. G.O. MORGAN (Denbighshire): 
I should like to ask whether the Bill of 
the Government would prevent the tithe 
riots ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have not seen 
the report of the charge, and it would 
ill become me to express an opinion on 
the learned Judge’s utterances in the 
position which he occupies. ButI wish 
to say that we do hope that this 
measure, small as far as its dimensions 
are concerned, will go very far indeed 
to remove the oppretnenty for these 
lawless displays which have occurred to 
the great pain of many hon. Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House. It ishoped 
that the Government will be able to pass 
the measure during the course of the 
Session. The Bill itself is confined 


within small limits, but it will tend very 
much indeed to the due regard of order. 

*Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden): May I ask whether, having 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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regard to the t number of hon. 
Members for Wales and for English 
agricultural constituencies who are in- 
terested in this Bill, and in consideration 
of the undoubtedly protracted discussion 
which the Bill must lead to, the 
Government can see their way to 
allowing the discuession, when it is 
once opened, to be taken de die in diem ? 
E*Mr. ;W. H. SMITH: I will cer- 
tainly endeavour to do that. 

Mr. G. 0. MORGAN: Will the 
Bill be put down as the first Order of 
the Day? 

*Mr. W.H. SMITH: The right hon, 
Gentleman must have sufficient experi- 
ence of Parliamentary matters to know 
that it is impossible to answer that 
question definitely. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman consider the desirability 
of an autumn Session ? 


[No answer was returned]. 


SCOTLAND AND THE ASHBOURNE ACT. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether Her Majesty’s 
Government has received several com- 
munications and memorials from Aber- 
deenshire and elsewhere, asking that 
the Ashbourne Act may be extended 
to Scotland: and whether Her Majesty’s 
Government are or are not favourably 
disposed to consider the request before 
the meeting of Parliament next Session ? 
*Mz. W. H. SMITH: Naturally I 
made inquiry for the memorials to 
which the hon. Member refers at the 
Scotch Office. Nothing is known at the 
Scotch Office of these memorials and 
communications, and, as far asI know, 
the Government have not received any. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, in 
view of the period of the Session, the 
general desire that it should not be 
much further prolonged, and the in- 
advisability of legislation involving 
controverted principles without reason- 
able opportunity for discussion, he can 
now state definitely what Government 
Bills will be persevered with ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think the 
hon. Member will admit that the 
Government have been most anxious 
to avoid bringing before the House 
at this period of the Session strougly 
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opposed Bills. As far as I am 

aware the only Government Bill which 

involves serious controversy is the 

Tithe-Rent Charge Recovery Bill, and I 

am hoping that we shall be able to con- 

5 the Session without any undue 
elay. 

Ma. J. MORLEY (Neweastle-on- 
Tyne): May I ask whether the Govern- 
ment are likely to allow facilities for a 
= of the Irish Sunday Closing 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Govern- 
ment are most anxious that an oppor- 
tunity should be found for discussing 
that question. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : Oonsidering 
the number of Votes still remaining to be 
taken, will the Government proceed 
with Supply de die in diem ? 

*Mz. W. H. SMITH: I hope that 
Supply may be reached this evening so 
as to make effective progress, and also 
to-morrow. The Education Estimates 
in Olass 4 will be taken on Monday, 
and I hope that they will be disposed of 
on that evening. On Tuesday the Irish 
Constabulary vote will be taken, and 
the House will proceed with the con- 
sideration of Irish Estimates during the 
remainder of the week. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): 
Are we to understand that the Merchant 
Shipping (Pilotage) Bill will not be 
taken until after next week ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I believe that 
the Merchant Shipping (Pilotage) Bill 
is generally accepted by the House, 
but I will not say whether or not it 
will be taken to-day or to-morrow. I 
do not wish to go beyond Thursday of 
next week in allocating business. After 
the Education Estimates on Monday and 
the Irish Constabulary Vote on Tuesday, 
I do not desire to say at present what 
business will be taken until the Govern- 
ment have seen what progress has been 
made. 

Mr. STOREY : Does the Chief Secre- 
tary propose to take the Bann Drainage 
Bill to-morrow ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I wish to know 
whether the Government can give hon. 
Members interested three or four days’ 
notice before the Tithes Bill is taken. 
*Mr. W.H. SMITH ; The Government 
will _ all the notice they can. Hon. 
Members will have ample notice. 


{Avausr 1, 1889} 
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ADMISSION OF STRANGERS TO THE 
HOUSE. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether it is gga to make any 
alteration in the regulations now in 
force for the admission of strangers to 
the House ? 

*Mx. W. H. SMITH: The Govern- 
ment have been considering this ques- 
tion. They are sensible of the fact that 
the existing regulations for the ad- 
mission uf strangers are not wholly 
satisfactory to hon. Gentlemen. But 
although a Oommittee sat and re- 

rted on this question last year, the 
Re rt of that Committee has not met 
with that amount of general set 
ment on the part of the House 
which would justify the Government 
in asking the House to act upon it. 
Attention will be given to the subject 
during the recess, and the Government 
hope to make in the early days of next 
Session, either by the appointment of a 
Committee or by technical proposals of 
their own, regulations under which 
strangers will be admitted. 


SEAFIELD FISHING HARBOUR. 


Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether, in pursuance of a promise in a 
letter from the Treasury of the Ist 
January, 1889, in reply to a memorial 
of the 13th December, 1888, anything 
has yet been done to improve the fish- 
ing harbour of Seafield, Miltown Mal- 
bay, County Clare ; and, if so, what? 

Mr. JACKSON: Sir. there is, I 
think, some misapprehension, as I can- 
not find that the Treasury made any 
promise to improve the harbour at Sea- 
field. The Treasury letter stated only 
that the claims of Seafield would be 
considered with those of other places in 
the allocation if any surplus from the 
Fishery Piers Fund. There is no sur- 
plus yet available, and, therefore, the 
numerous applications which have been 
received pes hardly usefully be con- 
sidered at present. 


BOYCOTTING IN WEXFORD. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND ee 
managh, N.): I beg to ask the Ohief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he will state the 
grounds upon which a Secret Inquiry 
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Court has been instituted at Gorey; 
and, whether the County of Wexford is 
quite free from anything like serious 
crime ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: An inquiry 
under Section 1 of the Criminal Law 
and Procedure (Ireland) Act was 
ordered at Gorey upon sworn informa- 
tions that a conspiracy to boycott and 
intimidate existed in that district. This 
class of crime has, it appears, recently 
existed to a very great extent in 
different districts in the Oounty of 
Wexford. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: May 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
it is true that the three men, Millan, 
Doyle, and Kavanagh, charged at 
Gorey with endeavouring to prevent 

ple buying pigs from the Karl of 
Sechows were confined in a small and 
dirty police cell for a considerable time, 
as bail was refused till next day; and, 
whether the Government intend to pro- 
secute these men on any other charge 
than that connected with Lord Cour- 
town’s pigs ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that it was not practicable to send these 
men to the county gaol, and they were 
detained in the police lock-up. Bail 
was not refused, nor was it offered. 
The men were released on bail on the 
following day. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Is it caleu- 
lated to promote law and order in Ire- 
land that respectable men should be 
prosecuted simply because they refuse 
to buy Lord Courtown’s jugs? 

*Mz. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA CONSTITUTION 
BILL. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
in view of the strong expression of 
opinion of the Australian Governments 
in favour of conferring Home Rule on 
Western Australia, the Government in- 
tend to proceed this year if possible 
with the Bill dealing with the constitu- 
tion of Western Australia ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Govern- 
ment propose to ask the House to affirm 
the principle of giving responsible 
Government to Western Australia by 
reading the Bill a second time. But, 





having regard to the details of the 
measure and the necessity for examina- 
tion, they propose not to proceed further 


Hr. William Redmond 
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with the Bill this Session. If necessary 
they propose to inquire into the subject 
early next Session. 

Mz.W. REDMOND: Have not strong 
representations been received 
several of the Australian Governments 
in favour of the passage of the Bill? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: There can be 
no doubt that such representations have 
been made. It is fair. however, to say 
that a strong opinion has been expressed 
in this country as to the details of the 
measure, and the Government do not 
think it right, in these circumstances, to 
force the Measure through at this period 
of the Session, and, therefore, they will 
allow time for further consideration. 

Mr. W. A. McARTHUR (Cornwall, 
Mid, St. Austell): May I ask whether, 
having regard to the almost unanimous 
opinion in favour of this Measure, the 
right hon. Gentleman can give the 
Colonies an assurance that the Bill will 
be brought in early next Session, and 
that the Government will make a serious 
attempt to carry it? 

*Mr. W.H. SMITH: I think the hon. 
Member will see that it would be very 
unwise for me to make any serious 
engagement as to next Session. The 
Government desire to give effect to the 
principle of the Bill at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Mrz. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
Will the Government consider the 
ropriety of appointing a Special 
mmissioner to proceed to Western 
Australia with the object of making 
inquiries on the spot, because the ques- 
tion is to a very large extent a local 
one? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: A suggestion of 
that kind is so important and so grave 
that I am unable to return an immediate 
answer to it. It will, however, receive 
the consideration of the Government. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Are we to 
understand that the Government will 
not in the face of the representations 
from the Australian Governments intro- 
duce their Bill early next year? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir; that 
would be an entirely inaccurate repre- 
sentation of the answer I have given. 


ORDER OF BUSEINESS—SUPPLY, &c. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): Do 
the Government propose to take the 
Orders of the Day in the order in which 
they appear on the Paper? Will they 
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take the Bills which stand before Supply 
before Supply ? 

*Mrz. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Gentle- 
man has been long enough in the House 
to know that we must take the Bills 
which stand before Supply before 
Supply. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: But do the 
Government Poe: to go on with 
Supply instead of dropping it and pass- 
ing to the other Orders ? 

*Mrz. W. H. SMITH: I have stated 
repeatedly that our proposal is to ad- 
vance legislative business as rapidly as 
we can, and then to take Supply. 

Mr. CAUSTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say that the Merchant Ship- 
ping (Pilotage) Bill will not be taken 
either to-day or to-morrow ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I think I am 
entitled to ask whether the Bills which 
stand after Supply will not be taken 
until after Supply? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Certainly, Sir, 
The Bills which stand after Supply will 
aot be taken till after Supply. 


WHIPPING A JUVENILE OFFENDER. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether he is aware 
that, on Thursday last at Edinburgh 
Oity Police Court, a boy named Fair was 
charged with stealing, and Fair’s mother, 
having promised to chastise her son, 
Sheriff Orphoot allowed the charge to 
be withdrawn, saying that he would 
order a constable to attend at the boy’s 
dwelling in order to see the corporal 
punishment actually inflicted; and 
whether such employment of a constable 
is authorised by law? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
facts stated in the question are correct. 
The Sheriff was unwilling, owing to the 
youth of the boy, to follow the usual 
course of ordering him to be whipped 
in the police cells by a constable. He, 
therefore, agreed to the offer made by 
the boy’s mother that she should chastise 
him, but, at the same time, deemed it 
necessary to send some one to make sure 
that the punishment was inflicted. He, 
therefore, sent one of the officers of 
Oourt, of whom four are constables; and 
it was in the capacity of officer of Court, 
and not as constable, that the man was 
employed. 


{Avausr 1, 1889} 
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PUBLIO PETITIONS COMMITTEE, 

Sixteenth Report brought up, and 
read; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, 


Return ordered— 


‘* Of Public Income and Expenditure for the 
year ending the 3lst day of March, 1889 a 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper No. 311, 
of Session 1888).”— (Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


MOTION. 
vielen 
IRELAND—THE CASE OF DR,-TANNER. 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. Sexton, Member for West Bel- 
fast, rose in his place, and asked leave 
to move the Adjournment of the House, 
for the purpose of discussing a definite 
matter of urgent public importance— 
namely, the maladministration of the 
Law, and misconduct and violence of the 
Trish Executivein the case of Dr. Tanner, 
a Member of the House connected with 
the recent trial ; but the pleasure of the 
House not having been signified, Mr. 
Speaker called on those Members who 
supported the Motion to rise in their 

laces, and not less than 40 Members 
faving accordingly risen in their places— 

Mr. SEXTON: Sir, I hope to state 
very briefly the facts which appear to 
me to make it my imperative duty to ask 
the immediate judgment of the House 
upon the treatment of Dr. Tanner by 
the Irish Executive. Sir, in the notice 
which I have placed in your hands, I 
refer to the fact that Dr. Tanner is a 
Member of this House. I have done so 
advisedly, because I believe it is in con- 
sequence of the fact that Dr. Tanner is 
a Member of this House, and because of 
his action in that capacity, that he has 
been singled out by certain obscure and 
vindictive Irish officials, confident of 
impunity, for persecution and for insult. 
The House is aware that Dr. Tanner has 
recently completed a sentence of three 
months’ imprisonment for a speech deli- 
vered at a Oork meeting, and in 
virtue of a sentence inflicted on him 
by a Ooercion Court. While suffering 
that term the fresh charge was brought 
against him of having assaulted an 
officer of police—an assault which, what- 
ever its character, was not an assault of 
violence, or one that ought to have been 
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brought under the Crimes Act before a 
Ooércion Court. My hon. Friend, how- 
ever, was brought before two ‘‘ remov- 
able ” gentlemen, the paid servants of 
the Executive, one of them a near rela- 
tive of a well-known Irish Conservative 
landlord and politician, and the other a 
 gearen i who has qualified in India 
or service as a Magistrate in Ireland. 
Mr. Healy, the Member for North 
Longford, was counsel for Dr. Tanner 
on that occasion. However hon. Mem- 
bers may differ from Mr. Healy, they 
will admit that he invariably acts from 
a high sense of public duty. At the 
hearing Mr. Healy seems to have made 
some observations against these two 
Magistrates, who seem to be somewhat 

ppery gentlemen, and they felt it to 
e their duty to take notice of them by 
removing him from the Court by force. 
Dr. Tanner was thus deprived of the 
services of his counsel. The case was 
adjourned from time to time—I can 
suppose for no other reason than that 
the sentence for the assault should not 
run concurrently with the other—and 
eventually Dr. Tanner’s imprisonment 
for the speech expired. He had no 
sooner returned to his duties in this 
House than he received two urgent tele- 
hace from the Crown Solicitor (Mr. 

eorge Bolton), who, having been 
relieved of his prolonged functions in 
regard to Mr. Soames, was at leisure to 
devote himself to the case of Dr. Tanner. 
The telegrams called upon my hon. 
Friend to appear in the Court at Tip- 
perary. My hon. Friend, being without 
the assistance of counsel or solicitor, 
delivered a speech to the Court in his 
own defence, in which, in regard to the 
charge itself—an assault of a very 
objectionable kind—he declared the 
charge to be mean, infamous, and a lie. 
He said that the mere fact of being 
brought into Court upon such a charge 
gave him more moral torture than a 
sentence of 20 years’ imprisonment. [4 
laugh.| I expected that sneer from the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson)—it was 
characteristic of him; but I would 
appeal to the House whether Dr. 
Tanner is not one of the last men, in 
the House or out of it, to deny upon any 
occasion any word he has uttered or any 
act he has done? [‘ Hear, hear,” from 
Colonel SaunpERson.] I thank the hon. 


and gallant Member for that assent. Dr. 
Mr. Sexton 


{COMMONS} 








Tanner, therefore, would never have 
declared this charge against him to be 
mean, infamous, and alie if he had 
conceived there was any foundation for 
it. The Court, the moral competence of 
which to try the hon. Member I deny, 
nevertheless convicted him and sen- 
tenced him to a month’s imprisonment 
with hard labour. That was a vindictive: 
and cowardly sentence. Three times 
Dr. Tanner asked for such a sentence as. 
would allow him to appeal, and three 
times he was refused. The Magistrates 
persisted in imposing a sentence which 
would permit of no appeal, and then 
added to it the indignity and torture of 
hard labour. It is high time for this 
House to intervene between the 
obscure kind of official subordi- 
nates in Ireland and the Irish 
Representatives in this House. All the 
time these Magistrates had another 
sentence up their sleeve. Dr. Tanner 
felt himself debarred, from a feeling of 
self-respect, from calling evidence in his 
behalf, and contented himself with deny- 
ing the charge of assault, and I respect- 
fully ask the House whether these two 
magisterial functionaries, if they had 
been inspired by a single spark of true 
magisterial spirit, would not have felt 


themselves under an obligation to allow | 


a man whom they had deprived of his 
counsel and solicitor to appeal to 
another Court? Why is it that these 
servile agents of the Government should 
be afraid of the County Court Judge of 
Tipperary? Is he a gentleman they 
could not trust? At any rate, the 
appeal was refused, although imprison- 
ment with hard labour had been in- 
flicted on a Member of Parliament. I 
challenge contradiction when I say that 
to refuse Dr. Tanner an opportunity of 
bringing the case before a higher tri- 
bunal was a magisterial denial of justice. 
Repeated instances have been brought 
before me in recent days to show the 
growing and passionate hatred which 
many of these functionaries feel towards 
Members of this House in consequence 
of our action here. Let me remind the 
House of the fact that when the Crimes 
Act was being passed the Chief Secretary 
stated that there would be an appeal 
from the Magistrates in every case in 
which it was desired. Even if there had 
not been such a statement made, if it 
were not the well-known general inten- 
tion of the law, I ask was this not 


Dr. Tanner. 80. 
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w the defendant, having been de- 
barred from offering his defence before 
the Magistrates, ought to have had an 
opportunity of presenting his defence to 
anindependent member of the judiciary ? 
Dr. Tanner made a speech in his own 
defence, in which he expressed his con- 
-victions with regard to the Court with 
energy and without reserve. Perhaps 
the most frank course to pursue would 
be to read the speech of the hon. 
Member. Dr. Tanner said :— 


“He would not insult any gentleman by 
asking him to come forward on the Table to 
give evidence for the defence. But the people 
of Tipperary knew him, the people of the 
country knew him. The present case had heen 
known in England, had been talked of in the 
House of Commons, Hischaracter as a gentle- 
man had been sought to be injured. Now, 
putting aside all heat, putting aside all bitter- 
ness, heasked in the judgment of all honest, 
fair-minded men, was the present case brought 
forward in a fair way? First of all, he im- 
pugned the jurisdiction of the Court altogether, 
and when he consented to employ a counsel or 
@ solicitor he did so against his own wishes, 
and because he did not wish that other men, 
his poorer friends, would be deprived of that 
assistance to which they are entitled. In the 
hearts and minds of the Magistrates on the 
Bench they knew what he and others were 
tried for—for adherence to the cause of the 
country—for standing by the oppressed and the 
—, for sustaining the poor and the 
weak.” 


Then he went on to say :— 

‘* We seek liberty, and we are determined to 
have it. We are prouder of the gaol in 
the struggle in which we are engaged 
than the toga of distinction and pro- 
minence and place and all the power 
that a Government — the present Govern- 
ment—can bestow. He was brought before the 
Court ona charge that put him to more pain 
and torture than if he were sent to prison for 
twenty years. The charge was mean, infamous, 
and a lie.” 


Dr. Tanner concluded :— 


“You bs og me of the assistance of my 
counsel, and if I were a free man I should 
impeach your conduct before the House of 
Commons. I would put you on your trial before 
the whole country, and would confidently look 
to their verdict on your conduct. Do not think 
for a moment that I submit to your Court. I 
have nothing to fear. I feel for you. I pity you 
—for the position you are forced into. It is 
humiliating, but it is the effect of the British 
administration in the land which we intend to 
rule. This prosecution has been gone into 
because | am an Irish patriot Protestant, and it 
has been sought to defame and traduce me. 
Pass your sentence, I defy you. I defy the 


Government which seeks to rob the people—to 
help the strong against the weak, and to oppress 
the suffering.’ 


{Avavsr 1, 1889} 
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(Mr. Winrzrzoruam: Is that all?) I 
am not surprised at the question. That 
was ‘the s delivered in Court: by 
my hon. Friend, and I ask hon. Mem- 
bers whether, considering that this Gen- 
tleman laboured under a keen and 
exasperated sense of wrong, there was 
anything extraordinary in the use of 
that language? The Magistrates did 
not act with precipitancy. The Magis- 
trates retired ae deliberated for 20 
minutes. At the end of 20 minutes they 
came into Court, and the Chairman, 
having first delivered their sentence on 
the charge of assault, went on to say 
that Dr. Tanner was to find bail for 
£200 for his good behaviour, or go to 
prison for three months. When the 
made that order, the Magistrates w 
knew that Dr. Tanner would refuse tofind 
bail. What was the offence committed ? 
A little while ago I asked a clear ques- 
tion on that point, andI now press for 
a specific answer. Was the offence that 
of contempt of Court or not? I find 
the offence described in the letter ad- 
dressed by the Magistrates to Mr. 
Speaker, and read to the House yester- 
day. It is that “OC. K. Tanner had 
outrageously misbehaved, and wilfully 
insulted the Magistrates.” I turn to 
the Act which regulates the proceedings 
in Petty and Quarter Sessions, and I 
find it enacts that if any person wil- 
fully insults—the very language used:in 
describing the charge—any Justice or 
Justices sitting in any Court, or shall 
commit any other contempt of Court, it 
shall be lawful for the Justice or Jus- 
tices to direct such person to be removed 
or taken into custody, and, at any time 
before the rising of the Court, by war- 
rant to commit such person to gaol for 
any period not exceeding seven days, or 
to fine such person any sum not exceed- 
ing 40s. There is not the remotest 
reference or hint to any other jurisdic- 
tion. The Solicitor General for Ireland 
suggested that there was an alternative 
jurisdiction ; but I challenge him to cite 
a@ case, since the passing of that Act, in 
which the members of a Court of Jus- 
tice showed by action or argument that 
they had any other jurisdiction except 
under the Act. The charge must have 
been one of contempt of Court. If it 
had been anything else, it would have 
been necessary that it should have been 
brought before the Court and evidence 
given upon it. The language of the 
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clause I have cited is clear, and the 
Magistrates were bound to take one of 
two courses—either to impose a fine or 
to commit to prison for some period not 
exceeding seven days. The argument 
that the Magistrates were entitled to 
fall back on some general jurisdiction 
and inflict the punishment of imprison- 
ment for three months is untenable 
and absurd. As to the sentence of a 
month’s imprisonment with hard labour 
for the assault, I believe that if I 


had the opportunity of consult- 
ing my hon. Friend (Dr. Tan- 
ner) he would not allow me to 


suggest that it should be modified. I 
therefore simply denounce that sentence 
as a vindictive and cowardly outrage. 
But with regard to the sentence for con- 
tempt of Court, I do ask that the 
Governmént should use their power and 
act on their duty to cancel that sen- 
tence, and to inform these blundering 
subordinates of theirs that they are 
bound to keep within the law. Then, 
again, why was the prison van used for 
Dr. Tanner alone? The prison van at 
Clonmel has been almost as long unused 
as some of the relics in the Tower of 
London. It is not even used for con- 
victs. It was used for Dr. Tanner only. 
The officer of police whom Dr. Tanner 
was alleged to have assaulted was the 
officer in command of the police at this 
very place. This man had had his re- 
venge through the law, but he was 
allowed to have a further revenge. He 
was the person who requisitioned the 
prison van. When I brought this ques- 
tion forward a little while ago, the 
Chief Secretary scarcely ventured to 
defend what has been done, but sug- 
gested that two other Members of Par- 
liament had refused to enter an open 
break. Iam informed the right hon. 
Gentleman is wrong in respect to one of 
them; but, whether he is right or 
wrong, is that any person for inflicting 
degradation and insult on Dr. Tanner ? 
I contend that the persons who brought 
the prison van to the Uourt did so 
because they knew that Dr. Tanner 
would refuse to enter it, because he had 
done so before. I submit that the 


authorities have been guilty of an act 
of mean and cruel tyranny. When Dr. 
Tanner refused to enter the van he was 
thrown upon the floor with force and 
violence, and the telegram to which I 
referred at the opening of the Debate I 


Ur. Sexton 
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received from Mrs. Tanner. I have to- 
day received this telegram :— 

‘Dr. Tanner is suffering from the effects of 
a fall from the car in which he was being con- 
veyed to the Court House on Mende. 074, by 
which his arm was bruised. He since 
sufferec from sleeplessness, and altogether his 
system has received a severe shock.” : 
That is, I think, an appeal which 
ought to command the sympathy of 
hon. Members without distinction of 
Party. It is one which it is im- 
possible for the Government and for 
hon. Members opposite to resist, and 
which, I think, amply justifies the Mo- 
tion which I am about to make. I think 
that I have proved the case I have laid 
before the House—namely, that Dr. 
Tanner has been subjected to unneces- 
sary and wanton violence, that the first 
sentence passed on him was vindictive 
and cowardly, and that tife sentence 
which has been passed upon him of 
three months’ imprisonment for an 
alleged contempt of Court is manifestly 
illegal. I regret the absence on this 
occasion of the noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington, who has recently de- 
scribed the policy of the Irish police 
as a policy of exasperation. I am sure 
many hon. Members share the feelings 
which prompted that speech, and I 
hope they will remember that every day 
brings us nearer to the time when the 
judgment of the nation will be asked 
on this excess of tyranny, persecution, 
and insult. I hope that hon. Members 
opposite will acquit themselves of all 
share in this cruel and unmanly 
violence which has been used towards 
Dr. Tanner, and of this lawlessness on 
the part of the servants of the law in 
Ireland, who now shelter themselves 
under the shield of the law. I beg to 
move the adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Sexton.) 


The Chairman of Ways and Means, 
at the request of Mr. Speaker, took the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, in pursuance 
of Standing Order No. 1. 


*Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manppgn, Dublin 
University): I noticed in the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
just sat down that he did not for a 
a moment deny that if the hon, Mem- 
ber in question had been guilty of 
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the conduct which has been imputed to 
him he was guilty of a grave offence 
and ought to receive due punishment. 
I do not think that in the circumstances 
of the case, if the hon. Member was 
guilty of such a grave offence as that 
which is imputed to him, any one 
would be justified in asserting that he 
has been the object of a vindictive sen- 
tence. I come now to the circumstances 
to which the right hon. Gentleman called 
the attention of the House—namely, 
the circumstances under which the sen- 
tence was pronounced. I do not think 
hon. Members will deny that an assault 
of this nature upon a public officer in 
the discharge of his duty is a grave 
offence. It is said that Dr. Tanner was 
deprived of the assistance of his counsel ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the hon. Mem- 
ber has been represented throughout 
the trial by his solicitor, who raised 
points of lawinhisfavour. There was, 
moreover, no reason why the hon. Mem- 
ber should not at the adjournment 
have been represented by another 
counsel. 

Mr. SEXTON: At the opening of 
the proceedings his counsel retired, and 
I do not know that Dr. Tanner could 
have been represented by another coun- 
sel after his first counsel had been 
expelled the Court. 

*Mr. MADDEN: The expulsion of 
counsel had taken place long antece- 
dently, and after that a solicitor ap- 
gow in Court on behalf of the hon. 

ember. It is said that the Court 
found Dr. Tanner guilty without hearing 
evidence on his behalf. What are the 
facts? What really occurred was this. 
The case was clearly proved by the 
evidence of the Inspector of Police and 
of the constables. A witness was called 
on the part of the hon. Member, and he 
admitted that the assault with which the 
hon. Member was charged might have 
been committed without his seeing it. 
Then the case was adjourned till the 
26th July, and when the hearing was 
resumed the hon. Member deliberately 
declined to call any further evidence, on 
the ground that he would not subject 
his witnesses to the indignity of being ex- 
amined before the Court. In these cir- 
cumstances, the Court had no course 


open to them but to act on clear and un- 
impeached evidence, which was not 
broken down in cross-examination, and 
ft ought 


to convict the hon. Member. 
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not to be suggested for one moment, 
that because an accused person, even if 
he be a Member of Parliament, refuses 
to produce evidence on the \ 
that he would. not subject his 
witnesses. to the indignity of ap- 
pearing before the Court, the Magis- 
trates are not to acton the testimony 
forethem. It appears to be assumed by 
hon.Membersoppositethat what occurred 
gave the hon. Member a right of appeal, 
although the law provides in the case of 
such a sentence no such right of appeal. 
It would be absurd to allow any person 
charged to obtain a right of appeal 
merely by refusing to call witnesses on 
his own behalf. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has read from a report of what 
took place in Cork, but I will refer to 
@ report in the Zimes, which supplies. 
omissions in the account already read 
From that it appears that the Magis- 
trates were of opinion that the action of 
the hon. Member amounted to an out- 
rageous insult to the Court. The hon. 
Member said that the Magistrates who 
tried him had the sentence in their 
pockets, and he openly defied the Court 
to do their worst. 

*Several hon. Mempers: Is that all? 

Mr. MADDEN: Hon. Members 

ask is that all? It is all, and I think 
it fully justifies the language used by the 
Magistrates. A question has been asked 
by the right hon. Gentleman as to what 
power Magistrates had for egg 
misbehaviour in their presence. I wi 
refer to the highest authority on the 
subject (Burn’s Justice of the Peace), 
which lays it down that a man can be 
bound over to be of good behaviour for 
speaking words of contempt to inferior 
Magistrates, Justices of the Peace, or 
Mayors. To speak words of contempt 
to Magistrates, even though not engaged 
in the discharge of their duties, is good 
ground for causing a person to be 
bound over to be of good behaviour. 
Contemptuous language to those 
intrusted with the administration of 
justice being ‘‘a proper matter for 
taking sureties for good ehaviour,” the 
question then arises whether the discre- 
tion of the Magistrates was properly 
exercised in this case. The right 
hon. Gentleman relies on the Petty 
Sessions Act as showing that the 
Magistrates had no jurisdiction in this 
matter. That Act makes it lawful for 
Justices to commit persons to prison for 
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seven days for contempt of Court. It 
has been argued that that Act ousts the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the Magistrates 
to order persons misbehaving in their 
presence to find sureties to keep the 
peace. Ido not intend to argue this 
uestion, because it is perfectly open to 
e hon. Member to go to the proper 
tribunal to have the question decided. 
Mr. SEXTON: And the hon. Mem- 
ber will remain in gaol all the time. 

*Mr. MADDEN: Yes, because the 
original sentence is unaffected by 
this question, but as regards the 
additional sentence its validity can 
readily be determined. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that the second 
sentence must have been fur con- 
tempt of Court, because there was no 
formulated charge. That is not so, for 
Justices may exercise the jurisdiction of 
requiring sureties for good behaviour 
for what is done in their presence. By 
ordering the defendant to give sureties 
for good behaviour the Magistrates 
adopted a more lenient course than by 
imposing the statutory penalty. For 
if the hon. Member gives the required 
security, he need not go to gaol for a day. 
I repeat that if there is any desire to test 
the validity of the second sentence it is 
open to the hon. Member and his Friends 
to have the om decided by a compe- 
tent Court having jurisdiction in the 
matter. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER ( Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): There are in this case two 
distinct trials, two distinct convictions, 
and two distinct punishments. The 
Solicitor General for Ireland, with that 
ability with which we are so familiar, 
has very cleverly mixed up two things 
and has endeavoured to prejudice the 
consideration of one by a defence of the 
other. I, for one, hold that it is a very 
serious thing to send a Member of 
Parliament to prison; and the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington, who 
is a marvellously acute observer of 
public opinion, has discovered, what the 
Chief Secretary has not yet discovered, 
that sending Members of Parliament to 
prison is not popular with the consti- 
tuencies of the United Kingdom. When 
a Member sent to prison happens to be 
a prominent and, if you like, a disagree- 
able political opponent, whose absence 


from the House may be desired bymany 
sections of it, it behoves the House to 
scrutinise such a case with the greatest 
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jealousy and impartiality. We ought to 
regard the case of the hon. Member for 
Cork in the same light and deal with it 
on precisely the same principles as we 
should apply to the case of any Gentle- 
man sitting on either Front Bench. The 
Solicitor General in dealing with the 
first sentence has objected to its being 
called vindictive ; but it must be borne 
in mind that an offence against the 
Crimes Act ,against the present adminis- 
tration of affairs in Ireland, had been 
already committed, and Dr. Tanner had 
been punished for it. The second 
offence, this alleged assault on the police, 
arose entirely out of the first offence 
and cannot be severed from it. The 
Solicitor General said it was an out- 
rageous and disgraceful offence. The 
hon. Member for Cork agrees in that 
view, for he avers he would sooner have 
suffered a long term of imprisonment 
than have been so accused. Itis to him 
torture to be charged with such a — 
and disgraceful act. But, after all, this 
second offence was not in the nature of 
an outrage tending to a breach of the 
peace; it was not an assault in which a 
policeman’s head had been broken open ; 
still, it was a very offensive assault upon 
the police, and whoever committed it 
ought to have been punished. What 
we are complaining of is, not that the 
offence was too severely punished if it 
was committed, but that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork was deprived entirely of 
two safeguards to which every 
Englishman is entitled—I say English- 
man, and expressly exclude Irishmen. 
An Englishman is entitled to be repre- 
sented by counsel; and no English 
Judge, from the Lord Chief Justice 
downwards, would have excluded the 
hon. Member for Longford for what he 
said on that occasion. A Judge would 
have remonstrated and reproved, but 
he would not so far have forgotten his 
high station and what is proper to the 
administration of justice as to deprive a 
defendant of legal advice on account of 
an unseemly conflict between the Bench 
and the Bar. Thus, in the first place, 
the hon. Member was deprived of his 
right of legal advice. Secondly, Dr. 
Tanner was deprived of his right of 
appeal. The Solicitor General says that 
this was a proper case to be brought 
under the Crimes Act. Every case in 
Ireland is now considered to be so. I 
presume that if a man committed bigamy 
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Act for that offence. Listening to the 
Solicitor General, 
thought that the offence of assault on 
the police was created by the Crimes 
Act, whereas it is one of the oldest 
offences known to the law and is punish- 
able under statute. Why on earth, 
except in wanton disre of the rights 
of the Irish people in the administration 
of justice, the law officers of the Crown 
should have sanctioned such anabsurdity 
as ap ing under the Orimes Act 
for an assault on a policeman in the 
discharge of his duty I am utterly 
unable to fathom. If proceedings are 
taken under the Crimes Act, then we 
must take the Crimes Act with all its 
concomitants. We must remember, and 
we shall never forget, that the Chief 
Secretary pledged himself over and over 
again that any one charged under the 
Act should have a right of appeal. 
This was a solemn pledge given on 
behalf of the Government by the 
Minister in charge of the Bill when it 
was under discussion in this House, and 
the right hon. Gentleman will be re- 
minded overand overagain of this breach 
of faith on his part. Perhaps it may be 
said that he did not mean that pledge 
to apply to little trumpery cases; but 
this not a trumpery case; it is the case 
of a Member of Pictinment charged with 
a disgusting and improper offence, of 
which he maintains his innocence. 
Dr. Tanner thought—and I do not 
hesitate to say I think so too—that he 
could not havea fair trial before these 
two Magistrates. Dr. Tanner claimed 
a right of appeal, and they could have 
given him an appeal by sentencing him 
to $2 days’ imprisonment; but they im- 

risoned him for only 31 days. The 

licitor General says the record of 
ap was not encouraging. I do not 
think this appeal would have been 
heard in Donegal, where a Govern- 
ment pamphleteer has been rewarded by 
being made a County Court Judge; 
but this case raises only a question 
of fact, although the Solicitor General 
has accepted the finding of the Court 
on ex parte evidence when the counsel 
for the prisoner was excluded. My 
point is this: The sentence was 


vindictive because it was pronounced 
after an unfair trial, and because it was 
one day too short to entitle the prisoner 
to an appeal. I now come to the other 
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gest of the case—the observations in- 
in by the hon. Member for Cork. 
mit that the hon. Member indul 
in some very free observations which 
were not very respectful to the Bench. 
I was not surprised when the Solicitor 
General read his version of what occurred 
that hon. Members exclaimed, “‘ Is that 
all!" It seems extraordinary to have 
sent a man to prison for three months 
because he had violated the decencies of 
the Court by these exclamations. But 
after all what did Dr. Tanner say? He 
said he would not subject his witnesses 
to the indignity of appearing before 
the Court; and he was quite right. 
His counsel had been sent away, 
and he would have been a silly 
man if he had called his witnesses. 
Next he said that the Magistrates had 
got his sentence in their pockets. I will 
admit that that was a very rude remark ; 
but I have no doubt what he meant was 
that they had made up their minds as to 
thesentencethey would inflict. Prisoners 
sometimes say extraordinary — in 
England; but Judges do not send the 
offender to prison for three months fér 
such language. A short time ago an 
amateur lawyer, promoted to judicial 
functions in Trinidad, sentenced a man 
to 31 lashes and penal servitude ior life 
for attempting to assault him in Court ; 
but the Colonial Secretary not only 
annulled the absurd sentence, but reé- 
mitted a sentence of seven years’ penal 
servitude, which the man richly de- 
served, for an offence he had com- 
mitted, and warned the Judge that if 
such conduct were repeated he wouid be 
removed from his office. Then Dr. 
Tanner said ‘‘Do your worst; I defy 
For these foolish remarks Dr. 


ou.” 
anner was sent to prison for three 
calendar months. The hon. and learned 


Gentleman will no doubt tell us that Dr. 
Tanner would not have been sentenced 
if he had found sureties. Of course he 
would not find sureties; it would have 
been unworthy of him as a man to have 
done so. The Solicitor General has told 
us that there is a power some centuries 
old which enables Magistrates to require 
persons to find sureties if they have been 
guilty of outrageous conduct in Court. 
his is not quite so clear as the Solicitor 
General for Ireland thinks. us Drgs so 
oing to presume to argue a legal poin 
9g hia, especially as that will 
come for judgment before the proper 
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tribunal ; but I may remind him that a 


recent judgment of the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England creates considerable 
doubt whether the law compelling a 
man to find sureties can be put in force 
except on the oath of somebody that he 
is in positive danger from the prisoner 
under the circumstances of the case. 
But I will not go into that. But this 
uestion has been before the Law 
fficers. My impression is that you have 
risons in Ireland which you have not in 
England. Sir Frederick Pollock and 
Sir William Follett years ago, when 
Law Officers, advised that Justices of 
the Peace have no power to commit 
for contempt. After that opinion 
comes legislation, and what says 
legislation? It says, ‘‘And if any 
person shall wilfully insult any Justice,” 
and this covers the case of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Cork, for, put the highest 
eonstruction you like upon his conduct, 
put every aggravation into his words, I 
say they amount to nothing more or 
less than wilful insult. It is not 
treason, it is not felony, it is not flat. 
burglary, it is wilful insult he com- 
mitted. I admit for the moment he is 
uilty of wilfully insulting the Court. 
at sayslegislation? ‘‘ If any person 
shall wilfully insult any Justice or Jus- 
tices so sitting in any such Court—that 
is, Petty Sessions—or commit any other 
contempt of any such COourt”—and 
surely this conduct was either wilful 
insult or contempt of Court—“ it shall 
be lawful for such Justice or Justices 
by verbal order to direct such person to 
be removed from the Court, or to be 
taken into custody, and at any time 
before the rising of the Court by warrant 
to commit such person to gaol for a 
eriod not exceeding seven days.’ Now, 
Fusy there is the offence, and there is 
the punishment, and Ijsay it is a gross 
violation of the principles of justice—I 
might say a gross violation of the privi- 
leges of this House—that these Magis- 
trates in Ireland, ‘‘of whose legal 
knowledge the Lord Lieutenant has 
satisfied himself”’—these Magistrates— 
eupprntere of theGovernment and politi- 
y hostileto this gentleman—should 
dig out of the musty recesses of three 
centuries an obscure power and 
send this man to prison‘for three months. 
Such is the case before the House. 
Many times I have known the Adjourn- 
ment moved under circumstances when 
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Thave not thought that course neces- 
sary, but if ever the exercise of the 
privilege has been justified it is on this 
occasion, in order to bring before the 
House and the public this system that 
is being pursued in Ireland, this parody 
of justice. I can tell the First Lord of 
the Treasury—who to-night seemed to 
thiuk that the Irish Estimates are goin 
to pass with remarkable ease and 
mo ity—I can tell him that we mean to 
take advantage of these Estimates to 
exercise the power the House un- 
doubtedly possesses of dealing with all 
the servants of this House. These men 
are not independent of the House of 
Commons. I know they are servants of 
Dublin Castle. I know they are per- 
fectly loyal servants of Dublin Castle, 
from whence they have their reward, 
but I say again in the face of the Chief 
Secretary what I will say in the 
country, but it is more honourable and 
courageous to say it here, that no more 
disgraceful administration of justice 
is to be found in the annals of modern 
history than that which now prevails 
in Ireland. 


Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Man- 
chester, E.) rose, and Mr. Hansury 
(Preston) rose at the same time, and 
both remained standing for some 
seconds, while cries were raised for 
either. 

The Deputy Srzaxer called on Mr. 
Balfour. 


*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: It is very diffi 
cult to — hon. Gentlemen opposite 
When I did not get up to reply to the 
right hon. Member for West Belfast, 
hon. Members were not satisfied, and I 
heard one hon. Gentleman, with 
characteristic courtesy, call out “‘ you 
are afraid’; and when I do rise to 
follow the right hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton it is intimated that I ought 
to delay my reply until another hon. 
Gentleman has addressed the House. 
So far as I am concerned I’ should have 
preferred to reserve my speech till the 
end of thedebate, because as my hon. 
and learned friend the Solicitor General 
for Ireland has already spoken, there 
will be nobody left on this Bench ‘to 
reply with that full knowledge of the 


details of Irish administration: which’ 


is necessary adequately to meet the mis- 
representations of hon. Gentlemen 
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opposite. But I cannot believe that 
my hon. Friend behind me means to 
attack the Government; and therefore 
I proceed to make such reply as may be 
necessary to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentlemen the Member for Wol- 
verhampton. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has very properly divided the case 
into two distinct parts—first, that part 
which, in its nature, is more legal and 
technical, relating to the action taken 
by the Magistrates in consequence of 
the hon. Member for Cork’s behavicur in 
court; and, secondly, the part which 
relates to the sentence inflicted by the 
Magistrates for the original offence with 
which Dr. Tanner was charged. On 
the second part I need not detain 
the House long. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has advanced the astounding 
assertion, as coming from a gentle- 
man learned in the law, that the 
Court sentenced Dr. Tanner to three 
months’ imprisonment for contempt of 
Court. The Oourt did nothing of the 
kind. Dr. Tanner need not remain one 
moment longer in prison in consequence 
of his conduct in Court. Hehasonly to 
find sureties for good behaviour, which 
he can do without the slightest difficulty, 
and no imprisonment will follow on 
account of that conduct. But the right 
hon. Gentleman, to my intense surprise, 
says that Dr. Tanner naturally did not 
take a course that would be discreditable 
to him, that he was not the man to find 
sureties for his good behaviour, and, 
acting like a man of courage (Interrup- 
tions.) [An hon. Memeer, ‘‘ more than 
you do.}” (‘*Order’’)—acting like a 
man of courage, he went to prison. 
Irrelevant and discourteous interrup- 
tions do not disturb me, and I do not 
think my hon. Friends behind me need 
trouble their heads about them. The 
right hon. Gentleman admitted that the 
language of Dr. Tanner in Court was 
highly improper. (‘‘No! If he used 
it.””) He did not defend it, he admitted 
it was highly improper. The phrase 
which I enyuat? should have used as to 
that language is much stronger than 
that; but, take it to be what the right 
hon. Gentleman admitted it: was, if Dr. 
Tanner used language which was highly 
improper, why should it be disgraceful 
to him to give sureties for his good 
behaviour? He was guilty of that which 
was not good behaviour, the right hon. 
Gentlemen admits the impropriety, why, 
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therefore, is it discreditable to him that 
surities should be required from him, 
and why this loose and violent rhetoric 
which has been used by the right hon. 
Gentleman? But this ie not all. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that the ad- 
journment of the Hose affords: a very 
proper opportunity for bringing this 
case before the House and the country ; 
but, at all events, neither the House nor 
the country can do anything to relieve 
Dr. Tanner from the sentence, if you call 
ita sentence (‘‘Why not?”), imposed 
on him by the Court. But something 
can be done to relieve Dr. Tanner from 
the consequences of his behaviour if the 
Magistrates have been guilty of the 
misconduct attributed to them by the 
right bon. Gentlemar. This House is 
not the place to re-try the action of the 
Magistrates. There is a Court which is 
competent to survey, and, if necessary, 
to quash, the action of the inferior Court 
on the ground of illegality; and if the 
Magistrates have acted illegally, as the 
right hon. Gentleman maintains, let 
him not come down to the House and 
indulge iu violent tirades against the 
Magistrates and the Officials—let him 
take the legitimate course of asking a 
competent legal tribunal te give an 
opinion on the action of the Magistrates. 
With one further remark I will leave 
this branch of the question. The right 
hon. Gentleman appears to be deeply 
indignant because the Magistrates took 
thecourse which they did takeratherthan 
that under the Statute, which has been 
referred to more than once, that would 
have enabled them to inflict a sentence 
for contempt of Court. Now, in my 
opinion, the Magistrates adopted, I will 
not say the legal course, but the merci- 
ful course; and they did so not merely 
because by the action they took they did 
not necessarily inflict a single hour’s 
imprisonment, but because if they were 
wrong in taking that course there is a 
mode of questioning the action of the 
Magistrates. The right hon. Gentleman 
is very strong on the matter of appeal, 
but I apprehend that if the Magistrates 
had given Dr. Tanner seven days’ im- 
prisonment there would have been no 
appeal. But now their action can be 
reviewed by ahigher Court. Therefore 
I say that the Magistrates took the 
merciful course on two grounds, 

because they did not inflict a 
sentence at all, and partly because their 
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action can be done away with if a 
superior Court should hold that it was 
illegal. I would remind the mover of 
the adjournment that as that sentence 
was concurrent with the sentence for 
the assault on the policeman, a whole 
mouth must elapse before any injury 
can, under any circumstances, be in- 
flicted on Dr. Tanner. During that 
month there will be ample time for tak- 
ing steps to have the legal question 
tried; and if it is not tried it can only 
be—whatever hon. Gentlemen opposite 
may say in this House—hecause they 
think the case, though good enough to 
bring before a Party audience, is not 
good enough to go before a Court of 
law. I pronounce no opinion on the 
question of law. I know not and I care 
not how it may be decided by the 
superior tribunal; but let not hon. 
Gentlemen opposite say the Magistrates 
have acted improperly unless they have 
the courage to go to a Court that is 
competent to decide the question. I 
pass to that part of the charge brought 
against the Magistrates which relates to 
the sentence inflicted on Dr. Tanner for 
the original offence in respect of which 
he was brought before them. This has 
been described with an oxtraordi- 
nary wealth of invective, as gross, 
indecent, discreditabie, and vindictive, 
and with other high-sounding ad- 
jectives which it is not worth 
while to record. Now, it is not my 
business to say whether the sentence 
was excessive or was not, but I do say 
most emphatically that the offence of 
which Dr. Tanner was accused and 
found guilty, and with regard to which 
he brought no evidence to prove his in- 
nocence, was a most disgusting and hor- 
rible offence. It was an offence which 
I gather Dr. Tanner did not himself de- 
fend in Court, and the character of 
which none of his friends have ventured 
to defend in the House. If Dr. Tanner 
was guilty of that offence, and whether 
the sentence inflicted was too serious or 
not, I maintain that, taking all the cir- 
cumstances into account, the fact that 
Dr. ere = a Member of Parliament, 
instead of diminishing, atly aggra- 
vated the offence. ore ri ht hon. 
Gentleman appeared to found part of 
his indictment against the Government 
on the fact that the man accused is a 
Member of this House. Of all men in 
the world, surely a Member of Parlia- 
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ment ought to be the one who would 
not, under any circumstances or provo- 
cation whatever, be guilty of the dis- 
gusting offence of which Dr. Tanner 
was accused. Having read the proceed- 
ings, and taking into account the cir- 
cumstances of the case, I feel no doubt 
that the tribunal not only acted rightly, 
but as any other tribunal in the world 
would have acted in finding Dr. Tanner 
guilty of the offence. The most clear 
and specific evidence was tendered on 
oath that he was guilty; and no evi- 
a “9 a rebutting kind was nent 
though every opportunity was given for 
its produailion it sxietal. There is 
but one conclusion that any Member of 
the House or any tribunal can arrive 
at—namely, that Dr. Tanner was 
ilty of the offence. The right 
on. Gentleman says that, at any 
rate, Dr. Tanner should have had 
an — But the right hon: Gentle- 
man has admitted that there was no 
question of law involved, but that it was 
a simple question of fact. Ifthe Magis- 
trates were not qualified to decide intri- 
cate legal questions, they were perfectly 
competent to decide an issue of the kind 
brought before them. And why should 
a tribunal, having a simple plain matter 
of fact to deal with, in respect of which 
evidence of a conclusive kind was ad- 
duced on one side, and none on the 
other, go out of its way to give an 
appeal to Dr. Tanner? There had been 
a great deal said about the retirement 
of Dr. Tanner’s counsel. [Ories of 
‘*Expulsion.”] If the right hon. 
Gentleman had followed with the close 
attention I have had to give tc them the 
proceedings under the Orimes Act, he 
would have known that the course 
habitually pursued by a certain class of 
the accused and of lawyers in Ireland 
before the Crimes Courts has the appear- 
ance of a deliberate conspiracy to insult 
the Court and render the decorous 
aduinistration of justice absolutely im- 
ible. Instances of this kind have 
een familiar for the last two years. 
There is no doubt if decency and order 
are to be maintained in these Courts, 
and Magistrates are to be allowed to 
possess and use those powers without 
which the law cannot be administered 
with dignity and propriety, such inci- 
dents as that which resulted in the 
expulsion of the counsel of Dr. Tanner 
must be dealt with severely, It is a 
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great error to regard this as an isolated 
example. It is an instance of an un- 
happily familiar practice; and I do not 
think that the Magistrates had open 
to them any other course than 
that which they actually pursued. 
I do not think it is necessary for me to 
deal with any more of the points raised 
except one. All the hon. Gentlemen 
who have addressed the House from the 
Opposition side have made allusions to 
a ager delivered two days by my 
noble 


Friend the Member for Padding- 


ton. My noble Friend has been quoted 
as a critic of the Government in t 
to the imprisonment of Members of Par- 
liament, and he has been deliberately 
apes by the right hon. Gentleman the 

ember for West Belfast as being on 
his side of the controversy, and the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite stated 
that the noble Lord had discovered what 
I, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, had 
not discovered—that it was unpopular 
to imprison Members of Parliament. 

Mrz. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
right hon. Gentleman will not be in 
order in discussing the speech of the 
noble Lord to which reference has been 
made. It has no connection with the 
question before the House. 

*Mrz. A. J. BALFOUR: Do I under- 
stand you, Sir, that no allusion can be 
made to that speech ? 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: An 
examination of it cannot be entered 
into now. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Nothing in 
the nature of an examination of that 
speech was guing to fall from my lips. 
I was merely going to protest against 
the language of my noble Friend being 
interpreted as it has been interpreted 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite. My noble 
Friend is not present to defend himself, 
but I do not know that it is my business 
to defend him. Of course, Sir, I bow 
to your ruling. I will only say, 
in conclusion, that I have never 
taken into account the consideration 
which the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
seems to think ought to have paramount 
weight with me. He seems to think 
that the question of popularity or un- 
popularity is the paramount considera- 
tion to determine these matters. I do 
not think so. Whether it is popular or 
unpopular, I am going to do my best to 
preserve law in Ireland. And I do not 
think that to allow even a Member of 
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Parliament to spit on a policeman with 
impunity is the best course to be taken. 
in order to maintain the law. But I go 
further. I have not been, and shall not 
be, deterred from doing anything I think 
to be right by the fear of unpopularity, , 
or by the threat of what the right hon. 
Gentleman may say before my face or 
behind my back. But I do not agree. 
with the right hon. Gentleman in think- 
ing that the ple of this country, 
would look with favour on so grossly. 
partial an administration of justice as. 
would punish the humble dupes in Ire-. 
land and leave unpunished those more 
powerful politicians who use their posi-- 
tion in this House as one from which 
they can with impunity and effect stir. 
up the people to courses of disloyalty, 
and disorder. ¥ 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston): This is ; 
not the first time in which, differing as. 
I do with hon. Members below the 
Gangway, I have risen to resent what 
has seemed to me to be not only an_ 
inexpedient treatment of Irishmen from. 
a Party point of view, taking the lowest 
consideration, but to  acagy against 
what seems at first sight to me to be. 
actually illegal and unconstitutional’ 
treatment. “Tt we are to fight hon. 
Members opposite—and I am pre : 
to fight them on the question of Home _ 
Rule to the last—if, at any rate, we are 
to make our case clear and just before’ 
the people of this country to whom we 
shall have to appeal at an earlier or 
distant date, at any rate let us be able to 
show to the country that we have 
treated Irish Members with every possi- 
ble degree of fairness. I agree that. 
distinctions ought not be drawn between 
Members of Parliament and ordin 
criminals ; indeed, I should be inclined . 
to punish a Member of Parliament who | 
broke the law more severely than an 
ordinary lawbreaker. Although I’ 
should be perfectly ready to attack’ 
the Government, if I thought them. 
wrong in the case before the House, yet, 
seeing that they have not defended the — 
Resident Magistrate, the vote I shall 
give will not be against the Govern- . 
ment, but will show my appreciation of 
the fact that the Resident Magistrates 
ought not to strain and stretch the law . 
as they do. If Dr. Tanner is guilty of — 
the offence with which he is charged, 
then he richly deserves the punishment 
which he has received. But with re- 
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ference to the tribunal, I’ express an 
opinion not general on this side of the 
House, but one which I have held ever 
since I had read the names and occupa- 
tions of the Resident Magistrates, that 
they are not the most fitting persons to 
administer justice in the exceptional 
circumstances of the Coercion Act, and 
it was no satisfaction to me to see the 
occupants of the two Front Benches 
panting to each other as responsible 
or their appointment. It does not 
matter two pins by whom the appoint- 
ments were made. I do not think these 
gentlemen are qualified to exercise the 
jurisdiction entrusted to them, There 
was every reason why, in this particular 
case, the Resident Magistrates should 
have acted with the greatest. possible 
circumspection. In the first place, they 
had a politician as the criminal, and 
although politicians must be tried like 
other criminals who offend against the 
law, still you cannot help, in the excited 
state of public feeling in Ireland, .a cer- 
tain amount of prejudice from being im- 
ported into the case in such instances. 
In this particular instance there was one 
very special circumstance. The man 
whom Dr. Tanner was charged with 
grossly insulting was an official of the 
Court, and that is a circumstance which 
ought to have weighed with the Court 
in Booving sentence. But the question 
we have to deal with is one solely of 
contempt of Oourt, I am no lawyer, 
but I was very much struck, from the 
common-sense point of view, with the 
remarks of the right hon.. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Fowler) when he, 
speaking as a lawyer, gave it as his 
opinion that the recent Act, which only 
inflicts seven days’ punishment for con- 
tempt of Court, overrides the old law 
under which it is possible to give a 
greater amount of punishment. But, 
whether that be true or not, when we 
pass exceptional laws for Ireland, which 
are considered to be sufficiently strin- 
gent, it seems to me to be unnecessary, 
modern laws being so strict, to go back 
and find out musty precedents in order 
to bring them into Court against oppo- 
nents. It is no answer to say that Dr. 
Tanner need not have gone to gaol, and 
that he might have chosen the other 
alternative and given surety for good 
behaviour. The Judges who gave the 
decision looked on the two things as 
equivalents, and both of them, I say, 
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far exceed the seven days’ imprisonment 
which can be inflicted under the law. 
Speaking from the point of view of a 

nionist, and as one who wishesto main- 
tain law and order in Ireland, Ithink we 
ought to be sure that the law and order 
to be maintained is the law and order 
which is recognised by Parliament and 
sanctioned by Statute. The Govern- 
ment, while they ought, undoubtedly, to 
keep order in Ireland and maintain the 
law, ought to be very careful that they 
do not go one iota beyond what is 
absolately certain is the law. I have 
often observed that the law, as adminis- 
tered by the Resident Magistrates, has 
been somewhat strained. I could under- 
stand anyone who wished to separate 
England and Ireland trying to make 
enemies of the hon. Members from 
Ireland, and of the Irish people, but 
for the Conservative Party, who look to 
the day when the difficulties between 
England and Ireland will be removed, 
I think it is very bad pslicy indeed to 
try and embitter the Irish people, and 
to allow a sentence of this kind, which 
can be quashed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. A. J. Balfour) to remain, and 
so seemingly to be supporting what, if 
it is not actually illegal and unconstitu- 
tional, does seem to be a strong strain- 
ing of the law. It is because I am a 
strong Unionist that I say it is folly 
to make the English Law unpopular in 
Ireland, and to provoke the Irish 
Members, who, for the present at least, 
are the leaders of the Irish people, by 
acts which, I venture to say, are illegal 
and unconstitutional. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): I have almost invariabl 
noticed that when excesses by the Iris 
Resident Magistrates are brought before 
the notice of the House the English Law 
Officers are silent. I should like to ask 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
whether or not he thinks that the Resi- 
dent Magistrates exceeded their powers 
when they bound Dr. Tanner over in 
his good behaviour for the alleged con- 
tempt of Court. I feel confident, speak- 
ing asavery humble English lawyer, 
that my hon. and Jearned Friend will 
inform the House on his great authority 
that this action of the-Irish Magistrates 
cannot possibly be defended by any 
lawyer. I do not think we ought to 
confine ourselves to narrow and technical 
grounds as to whether the Magistrates 
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were entitled to act as they did or not 
Under a recent Statute, as has been. 
pointed out, the maximum penalty for 
contempt of Oourt in a Oourt of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction in Ireland is seven 
days’ imprisonment, and I cannot help 
thinking that these two Irish 8- 
trates had a very shrewd notion that 
Dr. Tanner would not allow himself to 
be bound over in sureties to keep the 
peace, and they came to the conclusion 
that by a over they would be 
inflicting a far heavier punishment upon 
him than if they sentenced him 
to seven days’ imprisonment. The 
Solicitor General for Ireland quoted 
from Hawkins’s © Pleas of the 
Crown to show that the Magistrates 
were entitled to take the course they 
did take. The power under which such 
@ sentence could be im is con- 
ferred by the Statute of the 34th ‘of 
Edward III., Chapter 1. The hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
was careful not to’ quote Hawkins’s 
statement, that the power appears to re- 
fer only to matters having relation to 
the peace, and “it has been said not to 
apply to rash, quarrelsome, or unman- 
nerly words unless they directly tend to 
a breach of the peace.” Although there 
is a power in the Magistrates to bind 
over for good behaviour, it is a power 
which has no relation whatever to con- 
tempt of Court. I will ask my hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorn 

General whether he can state that in 

his experience there has been one single 
instance in which a person has been 
bound over for contempt of Court under 
this Statute. It is the commonest 
thing in the world for strong language 
to be used in the heat of the moment 
by prisoners, and‘ Justices: or Judges 
either ignore such language altogether 
or confine themselves to ordering the 
detention of the offender, perhaps for 
the rest of the day. It appears to me 
there can be no possible defence, either 
technically or in substance, for this 
most extraordinary conduct on the part 
of these Magistrates.. They also de- 
clined all facilities for appealing. 
Under the 42nd and 43rd Vict. it is 
expressly provided for the liberty of 
the subject that whenever a person is 
convicted and punished by imprison: 
ment, 'there shall be a power of appeal. 
I say that to have deliberately shut out 
Dr: Tanner from an appeal is a scandal 
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of this kind disturb the public conscience 
and constitute what is nothing more 
or less than a reproach to the Govern-' 
ment of Ireland, and I utterly refuse to 
believe that my hon. Friend Dr. Tanner 
was guilty of so disgusting an offence 
as that with which he is charged. 
*Mr. FULTON (West Ham, North): 
I rise in. order to enter an n+ 
rotest against the growing ‘practice o 
Rseahsiing Toi questions in this House 
—legal questions which are capable of 
being properly discussed in a Court of 
Law. The hon. and learned Member 


who has just sat down had the amazing’ 


effrontery—[‘‘ Oh,” and “ Order” }+ 
will not insist upon that word but will 
say the hon. Member asked the Attorney’ 
General to be kind enough to give his 
opinion upon the question of law as to 
whether the Crimes Act Court was right 
or not. I sincerely hope the Attorney 
General will do nothing of the kind. Hf, 
as is said, the Magistrates acted without 
juriediction, there is the simplest 
possible way of ascertaining that imme-' 
diately.. As every lawyer knows by 
simply moving the Queen’s Bench ‘that 
Court would at once have ordered,’ 
on cause being shown, a rule -nésé 
to have the order of the Magistrates 
brought up, and by that means the’ 
order, if they acted without jurisdiction, 
could be quashed. Hon. Members 
opposite are hard to please. They com-' 
plain of the Magistrates because they 
would not, in the first instance, pass on’ 
Dr. Tanner a sentence ona i she 
him the right of appeal, a en, 
when the Magistrates make an order 
with respect to the contempt, which 
gives him the opportunity to appeal, 
they find fault with the Magistrates for 
iving him that opportunity. This 
bate has been very instructive. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Momber for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Fowler) a Member 
of the Privy Oouncil, and a former 
Member of the Government, has stated 
in his place in this House that the hon. 
Member for Mid Cork. Dr. Tanner, was 
erfectly right and acted as every hon. 
Member would have done, when he 
positively and peremptorily refused to 
admit the jurisdiction of a Court consti- 
tuted by law. 
*Mr. FOWLER: The hon. Gentleman 
will be good enough to quote me 
correctly. I did not-say he was perfectly 
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justified in refusing to admit the juris- 
diction of the Court, but that after his 
counsel had been ordered out of Court 
and he had been deprived of legal advice 
he was perfectly right in contending 
that he could not have a fair trial. 

*Mr. FULTON: That refers to a 
different matter. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman repeated several times that the 
Magistrates had sentenced Dr. Tanner 
to months’ imprisonment, and I 
said ‘‘No.” Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said—‘‘ The hon. Gentleman is 
referring to the fact that he could have 
given sureties to keep the peace. Of 
course he would not give sureties to 
keep the peace.” We have it, then, 
on the authority of the right hon. 
Gentleman that a Member of Parlia- 
ment brought up before a Oourt 
ey: constituted and which - has 

eard evidence on oath is perfectly jus- 
tified in refusing to find sureties to kee 
the peace. I am quite willing that this 
House and the country should judge as 
to whether that is a proper attitude to 
adopt. I should like to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton or the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Morley) approves of the conduct 
of Dr. Tanner’s counsel. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton says that if such conduct 
took place in England there would 
simply be a rebuke from the Bench 
and that would be an end of the 
matter. I venture to say that no one 
gan produce anywhere any record with- 
in modern memory of a_ counsel 
daring to use such language and 
behaving in such a manner in a Court 
of Law in England. I invite any one of 
my hon. and learned Friends opposite 
who sympathise with Dr. Tanner to 
attempt to use such language in any 
such Court. I say, without hesi- 
tation, that if any member of the English 
Bar sank so low as to act in that manner 
he would very soon be brought to his 
senses by one of Her Majesty’s Judges 
in a way that. would be extremely dis- 
agreeable to him. I altogether deny 
the right of members of the Bar to 
insult any properly constituted tribunal 
merely because they happen to disap- 
prove of its constitution. It has been 
said that in England Magistrates will 
always increase a sentence in order to 
give aright ofappeal. Of course they 
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will, and the Magistrates in this case 
would have been wrong to refuse if Dr. 
Tanner had called any evidence. As he 
he oe there a no reason 
why they should give a right of a % 
This matter after all wed been pt 
tunely brought forward, because it shows: 
how utterly unfounded are the accusa- 
tions of hon. Gentlemen opposite against. 
the Government. 

*Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) : 
The hon. and learned Gentleman who 
has just sat down is apparently of 
opinion that this House ought not to 
take cognisance of what he calls legal 
cases but what we call the maladminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland. In my 
opinion it is one of the most important 
duties this House ean discharge to see, 
especially in the exceptional circum- 
stances of the criminal Jaw in Ireland 
at the present time, that Magistrates do 
not abuse the powers committed to 
them. I think it is one of the most 
gross abuses of which the Resident 
Magistrates have hitherto been found 
guilty that they have made use of this 
old Statute for the purpose of inflicting 

unishment for contempt of Court. The 
aw relating to contempt of Court is so 
jealously guarded in England that it is 
only permitted to Judges of the Superior 
Court except by Statute. And this 
for two reasons—in the first place, 
because the term of imprisonment 
is unlimited, and in the second 
place, because the punishment ie 
inflicted by those who have themselves 
sustained the insult, and it is not neces- 
sary to point out that you require care- 
fully to safeguard the powers of 
punishment placed in the hands of any 
man under such circumstances. There 
has been an alteration of the law by 
Statute in the case of County Courts, 
and also an alteration of the law in Ire- 
land by which when contempt of Court 
has been committed, Justices are entitled 
to imprison for seven days, and may 
order the person to be removed from 

Court. Now, Sir, the Resident Magis- 
trates in the case before the House 
knew of the law which relates directly 
to contempt of Court, and they delibera- 
tely refrained from using it, but went 
back to the old Statute of Edward IIL., 
the object of which was to punish per- 
sons for disorderly conduct. I may 
specify one or two cases mentioned in 
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day and go abroad at night,” ‘‘ such as 
keep suspicious companies,”’ ‘‘ eaves- 

rs,’ and “ common drunkards.”’ 
The proceeding is on a Statute in 
Edward III., and it is intended for per- 
sons of the character I have described. 
It is an open question whether, 


pra | to the English law, Justices 
of the Peace are Entitled to make 
use of this Statute at all. I believe 
it would be difficult to maintain 
that proposition. But suppose for 
the sake of the discussion that they are 
entitled to use it. How have they ap- 
plied it? They have grossly misapplied 
the Statute, Yatended for “ drunkards 
and persons who sleep in the day and 
walk by night,”’ for the purpose of in- 
flicting punishment they could not other- 
wise inflict on a man who is supposed to 
have insulted them. That isthe grave 
part of this matter. I put this question 
to the Attorney General—has any per- 
son ever heard before of this Statute 
pe a oe in England for contempt 
of Court? Has any lawyer in this 
House ever heard of this obsolete 
Statute of Edward III. (obsolete for 
this purpose) being used for in- 


flicting punishment for contempt? 


What have we got? We have got a 
— of Resident Magistrates, being 
authorised by law to inflict seven days’ 
imprisonment, with the  significient 
alternative that they may order the man 
to be turned out of Court, making use 
of a Statute which has no more to do 
with the law of contempt than any stray 
Statute you would pick up from that 
table. It is said there may be an 
appeal. I will endeavour to meet that 
proposition. There may be an appeal, 
not an appeal in form, but a 
legal process for bringing forward 
and quashing this proceeding, if it 
appear that the very wide languaye of 
this Statute cannot, under any circum- 
stances, embrace disorderly conduct 
such as has been suggested here, then 
the conviction would be set aside, but if, 
technically, it should appear that this 
very wide and very loose language may 
possibly embrace disorderly conduct of 
any kind, thenthere will be no certiorari 
and no appeal. We have, therefore, 
to remember that Dr. Tanner is now 
required to raise the question as to 
what construction can be put on the 
janguage ofthe Statute of Edward III. 
it is a legal question which I need not 
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now discuss, as the House will not 
take much interest in it. I believe, in 
point of fact, that this imprisonment 
will be set aside. Supposing it is not, 
the result will be that forthe first time 
in the course of our history Resident 
Magistrates have made use of a Statute 
which is not intended for the purpose, 
in order to wreak their personal revenge 
upon a man who is supposed to have 
insulted them. I have endeavoured to 
point out how the law is maladminis- 
tered in Ireland by Resident Magis- 
trates, and although it is important, no 
doubt, that Dr. Tanner should be 
relieved from the infliction of the sen- 
tence which, even if there were lawful 
power to udminister it, isa most gross 
sentence in comparison to what was 
done, in my mind a far more important 
matter is that this is an apt illustration 
of the length to which these Resident 
Magistrates will go in gross defiance 
of the constitutional aspects of the law, 
which I am afraid they are unable to 
appreciate. 

Mr. OC. J. DARLING (Deptford): All 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
said about the length to which Resident 


Magistrates will gv amounts simply to. 


this,that they have ordered a person who 
has been disorderly in Oourt to bring 
some sureties, which he could have ob- 
tained in a moment, that he would be of 
good behaviour fur some time to come, 
And we are actually told that the country 
is going to rise in revolt against Her 
Majesty’s present Government, because 
they do not instantly rebuke in some 
way or another the Magistrates who 
have merely ventured to ask a person 
disorderly in a Court of Justice to give 
security that he will not be disorderly 
again. Seeing that the country is for 


the most part cvomposed of orderly - 


persons, 1 do not think they will be 
so shocked at what has happened to a 
notoriously disorderly person as hon. 
Members seem to faney they will. ‘The 
real secret at the bottom of this Debate 
is that the Opposition are delighted on 
this particular evening, before coming 
to a subject which will divide them 
into 50 atoms, to find a subject upon 
which they can all go into the Lobby, 
and represent to the country that they 
are a united Party. The hon. Member 
(Dr. Tanner) is used as a corpus vils for 
performing in the presence of the public 
this interesting experiment. But with 
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regard to the proof which: the:hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Reid)has at- 
tempted to give of the utter illegality 
of the action of the Resident Magis- 
trates, it seems to me that the more 
thoroughly he satisfies himself and this 
House that they had no kind of warrant 
for this proceeding, the more’ extra- 
ordinary it is, if there should bea real 
wish to relieve Dr. Tanner of his im- 
cee that a certiorari has not 
applied for at once. I make no 
doubt it will be applied for, after the 
utterances from a solicitor (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) a barrister (Mr. Atherley 
Jones) and a Queen’s counsel (Mr. 
Reid.) In the course of the many 
interjections which have adorned this 
Debate, some hon. Member for England 
suid that Dr. Tanner was too poor to 
get an opinion. [Mr. Sexton: No 
one said that. | ell, I thought so. 
At all events, that need not stand in the 
way now he has got opinions in this 
House from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
men I have named, that he has a good 
case against the Resident Magistrates 
if he likes to apply for a certtorars, and 
he has got those opinions for nothing. 
All he has to do to-morrow morning is 
to get a counsel who can restrain him- 
in the presence of an Irish Court of 
Justice. I would not advise him to 
employthe same counsel as before, as then 
the real point of the case may never be 
reached. He has only to employ an 
orderly and competent counsel, if he 
ean find one in Ireland, and to ask that 
counsel to apply for a certiorari, and if he 
only mentions the opinions of the 
three hon. and learned Gentlemen, 
I have no doubt he will get it im- 
mediately. The more he proves the 
Resident Magistrates to be wrong, 
’ the iess need, it appears to me, is there 
for interference on the part of this 
House or the Officers of the Orown. 
Reference has been made to a letter 
written by the hon. Member, which 
asked for the grace of the Crown. 

Mr. SEXTON : The hon. and learned 
Member is under a misapprehension. 
Dr. Tanner does not want the grace of 
the Crown; he desires, simply as a 
Member of Parliament, to expose the 
cruelty of his treatment. 

*Mx. C. J. DARLING : I am very sorry 
indeed to have imputed so respectable a 
motive. The only way in which, the 
Chief Secretary, who has been appealed 
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to, can exercise his power is to advise 
the Lord ‘ Lieutenant to exercise 
grace of the Crown. He cannot quash 
the Order of the Resident Magistrates’ 
The only possible way to quash the! 
Order is to.go before \the Courts: im 
Dublin. I think the application for 
grace to the Crown might be made with 
some force.. There are circumstances. 
with regard to Dr. Tanner to whieh 
I need: not allude. [* Allude to 
them.”  ‘' What are they?’ |—they 
cannot but. be present to the minds of 
every Member of this House—why the 
Crown might take a lenient and excep- 
tional view of this matter. ii 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork, N.E.)+ 
Mr. Speaker, before the House closes, 
I should like to say a word or. two,’ 
though not as a lawyer. The scintills 
luris to which we have been just 
treated by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Darling) were not intended or 
expected to elicit any serious reply from 
this side of the House. I do not think. 
he has improved the Government case, 
in reference to the charges against Dr. 
Tanner by his chivalrous and gentle-: 
manly reference to poor Dr. Tanner's 
wife. I turn, Sir, to more important 
persons. I congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, who sits opposite, upon their: 
successin drawing the Chief Secretary, 
who declared two nights ago that there 
was nothing happening in Ireland. 
which did not bore him now since he 
had ceased latterly to be amused. 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I never said 
anything of the kind. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman repudiates the report of the 
secret meeting at Shoreditch. Am I 
to understand that ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I repudiate 
the version which the hon. Gentleman 
has given of the remarks I made. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: Well, I have 
given the version which I myself saw, 
and the right hon. Gentleman 
has only himself to blame if there 
is not @ more authentic report 
given. He did state according to both 
the versions I have seen that lat 
there was nothing in the state of Ireland, 
or in what was happening in Ireland 
that even amused him, or even gave 
him, as it once gave him acute pleas 
sure to deal with in this House. To 
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night I am glad to say that he has to 


some extent been roused out of his state. 


of languor. Notwithstanding his state- 
ment. of the other night, I. venture to 
hold to the opinion 
*Me. A.J. BALFOUR: Perbaps the 
hon. Gentleman will not repeat a state- 
ment which I have distinctly repudiated. 
Me. W. O'BRIEN: I am glad to 
hear that the right hon. Gentleman does 
admit that there are serious and terrible 
things going on in Ireland still. I 
think we have had a fairly good speci- 
men of them to-night. The right hon. 
Gentleman, I venture to say, affected to 
ignore the powerful appeal of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for West 
Belfast by putting up the Solicitor 
General for Ireland to make a defence 
which was a very conscientious defence, 
but which was a dry, legal, and 
thoroughly ineffective defence. But the 
right hon. Gentleman now finds from in- 
dications on this side of the House and 
on his own side of the House that it is 
not the Solicitor General that we are 
arraigning, but himself. Whatever his 
relations are to the hon. and learned 
Member for Paddington, he has be- 
gun to realise that even on his own side 
of the House there is an uncomfortable 
feeling possibly not so candidly or cour- 
usly expressed as it was by 

the hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite, but still a deep feeling that 
this isan unworthy attempt to insult 
and to wound a brother Member of this 
House, who, whatever he may be as an 
opponent, or whatever men may think of 
him, is, at all events, a man, every inch 
of him, and as warm-hearted an Irish 
ntleman as ever the Chief Secretary 
ighted to dishonour. But there is 
one aspect of this case which has 
not been pressed sufficiently upon the 
House. I believe nobody who has 
heard this Debate can seriously doubt 
that this charge would never have been 
heard of if the Chief Secretary had not 
inoculated his subordinates in Ireland 
with his own apparently incurable 
taste for wounding his opponents in 
petty and unmanly ways. Dr. Tanner 





stated—and who can doubt him ?—that 
he would sooner endure 20 years’ im- 
prisonment than be obliged to answer 
this disgraceful charge. Of course he 
would. They knew that they could not 
break his spirit by long months of im- 
prisonment, jso ihey tried to wound 
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him to the quick by a charge which. it, 
is a humiliation and an: insult to be 
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called upon to answer or deny, [ Laugh- 
ter.| I know that there are hon. Mem- 
bers who are not ashamed of the policy 
of the right hon. Gentleman and not 
ashamed of themselves. I am glad to 
think that their opinions are becoming 
the opinions of a very diminishing 
minority. I say that the laughter and 
jeers of hon. Members only emphasises 
the fact that this charge is in itself the 
best specimen of this sort which the 
right hon. Gentleman _ encoura: 

among his officials in Ireland. The 
County Inspector and Mr. Fitzgerald, I 
‘know quite well, are not so stupid 
as not to see the kind of services 
that obtain their promotion. They 
know that there is nothing which 
affords the Chief Secretary such exquisite 
pleasure as putting the word of an Irish 
Member against the word of an Irish 
policeman; and it is not their fault if 
they come to the conclusion—and this 
is a desperately serious thing—that the 
more hateful and injurious the insinua- 
tions they put forward against the 
honour of Irish Representatives, the 
more highly they will be regarded in 
influential quarters. I know something 
of the officer whom Dr. Tanner is 
charged with assaulting. I must. say 
that a more ill-tempered and ferocious 
officer never had the lives. of the people 
at his mercy, even inIreland. I do not 
know how to convey to this House any 
idea of the sort of man that he is, Pro 
bably it would not be discreet to say 
more, or to say that much, because in 
a..few weeks more I may be in his 
power again, and I may have a worse 
charge made against me than was made 
against my hon. Friend, who is utterly 
incapable of disgracing the name of an 
honourable gentleman. He has been 
taunted with not producing witnesses, 
Do hon. Members know what a horrible 
system this is, and how utterly we are 


at the mercy of these policemen and. 


officials, and how unsafe our honour and 
character are? What happened in this 
particular case? Here is a man shut 
up in a railway carriage with a body of 
policemen who are encouraged and 
stimulated in every way to cover Irish 
Members with opprobiium. Why was 
this charge kept for months in pickle? 
It was never mentioned until my hon, 
Friend’s term of imprisonment was 
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coming to aclose. Then you have the 
adjournment to the date when he could 
not have the advantage of a concurrent 
sentence. Then you have this episode 
before Mr. Fitzgerald; you have his 
counsel thrust out of Court—a counsel 
who, I think, will compare possibly not 
unfavourably either in character or in 
ability with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber who has just spoken. Mr. Healy 
is flung out of the Court at the whim of 
these creatures of the Chief Secretary, 
and then the man is left defenceless and 
to his own resources, and actually for 
the very speech he made in his own 
defence he is sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. I believe it is unheard 
of that an undefended prisoner should 
be subjected to this punishment simply 
because in his defence he is betrayed 
into a few words of rough truth—a few 
words which do not disgrace him in the 
smallest degree in the eyes of his country- 
men or in the eyes of honest men in this 
country. It seems to me that the 
hes we have heard to-night estab- 

lish conclusively that these Magistrates 
are not content éven with the ferocious 
wers which the Ooercion Act gives, 
ut that they must endeavour to heel- 
tap that Coercion Act by having 
recourse to this ancient Statute against 
strangers and vagabonds. Whereas it 
appears as clear as daylight that seven 
days is the extent of the term of im- 
prisonment for contempt, they have 
ne to this musty old Statute 
or a punishment which is in direct 
contravention of the pledge and 
understanding upon which this Cuver- 
cion Act passed this House. The 
more this question is cunsidered and 
discussed, the more, I believe, it 
will be seen that it is a cowardly and 
vindictive attempt to victimise a po- 
litical opponent, because Dr. Tanner is 
supposed not to bea very popular person 
in this House. Itis not the first time 
that the Government have pressed us too 
far before the ordinary humane feeling 
and sympathy of thé people of England, 
and I dare say their experience to-night 
will have shown that they have ventured 
too far upon Dr. Tanner’s personal un- 
= Amage with a certain section of the 
ouse, and that they are not quite sosafe 
as they supposed they were in attempting 
to degrade and to insult him, and to 
drag him about in the hands of police- 
men as-they have done. I venture to 
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say that the man who is capable of di- 
recting that policy, or of tolerating such 
a policy, ought to blush for himself in 
the eyes of honest men, instead of 
smirking and bragging as he does of it. 
I will only refer to one other topic—the 
argument that Dr. Tanner might have 
obtained bail. Had he done so, it 
would have been a confession that he 
had been guilty of this disgraceful con- 
duct, which he utterly repudiates. 
There is no reason why we should not 
all be shut up tm secula seculorem without 
any particular charge being made if the 
Magistrates chose to take such a course. 
So far as we are concerned, we are 
accustomed to this sort of thing; but it 
is a very serious thing for you to en- 
courage these officials in Ireland to 
believe that, practically speaking, they 
are safe in putting any story or any 
charge to the discredit or the dishonour 
of an Irish Nationalist, and that the 
more atrocious the charge the better 
are their chances of promotion. They 
are convinced that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will accept any story they choose 
to tell him without qualification, and 
they are justified in that belief by the 
conduct of the right hon. Gentleman. 
They know that he will resolutely refuse 
the English people any honest way of 
judging the conduct of his subordinates 
as the result of any honest and inde- 
pendent public inquiry. They have 
come to consider that if they only make 
themselves sufficiently obnoxious to the 
Irish people they will be the first -to 
be pensioned off when Home Rule 
is established. It is a very dangerous 
feeling that you are encouraging in the 
minds of those officials, and it is time 
it should be known that the day will 
come when there will have to be a full 
and searching investigation into the right 
and truth of all these matters, if not 
under the present Government, at an 
rate under the Government that wi 
succeed it. I have no doubt that when 
the treatment of Dr. Tanner is inquired. 
into, it will be seen that it was an un- 
worthy and disgraceful attempt to de- 
fame a political opponent, and but a part 
and parcel of the policy which you are . 
endeavouring to carry out all over the 
country. 

Cotonen SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): Itis very interesting, to hear the 
hon. Member for North-East Cork (Mr. 
W. O’Brien) giving his opinion in regard 
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to odious insinuations. There is no 
better judge of odious insinuations in 
the world than the hon. Member. I do 
not know whether the House remembers, 
but I certainly do remember, that it 
was not from this side of the House, but 
from the hon. Member himself, that the 
most dreadful insinuations were heaped 
by him upon his present friends and 
allies on the Front Opposition Bench, 
insinuations so odious as not to bear 
repetition in the ears of civilised society. 
The hon. Member, alluding to the im- 
prisonment of Dr. Tanner, has charac- 
terised that individual as an honest and 
warm-hearted Irish gentleman. Sir, I 
have my own opinion on that subject, 
and my opinion as to an honest, warm- 
hearted, sober-minded Irish gentleman 
differs materially from that of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite. And now, Sir, I 
should like to draw attention to what 
is the real question before this House 
and the country. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Preston has alluded to it, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. Fowler) 
took it as his principal theme; and I 
think we may oxpect that, during the 
Recess, sermons from that ,text will be 
preached to the English people. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Fowler) 
seemed to think that it is a very serious 
thing to imprison a Member of this 
House; but if an hon. Member of this 
House chooses to break the law, and 
subject himself to the penalties of the 
law, why, I ask, should he be treated in 
a different manner from that in which 
he would treat the meanest of Her 
Majesty’s subjects? My hon. Friend is 
entirely astray when he says that the 
real question we are discussing is the 
punishment of Dr. Tanner for refusing 
to find bail. The question we are now 
debating is, whether the authorities 
were right in imprisoning Dr. Tanuer, 
not for a contempt of Court, but for a 
disgraceful and an odious offence which 
was clearly proved against him. | Several 
hon. Mempzrs: No, no!} I am cer- 
tainly right, because there was no rebut- 
ting evidence. If the hon. Member for 
Cork chose to allow himself to be ac- 
cused in a Court of Justice of an odious 
offence, and deliberately refused to give 
evidence to the contrary, then he allows 
judgment to go by default against him. 
As to whether the hon. Member for Cork 
is or is not capable of such a disgraceful 
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act, I offer no opinion ; but. the conduct 
of the hon. Member is in the memory 
of the House, and all I can say is that 
the impression produced on my mind is 
that there are very few things he is nut 
—— of doing in A ary the law. 

. W. O'BRIEN: He is an Irish 
gentleman, and you would never dare to 
say that to his face. 

Cotoye, SAUNDERSON : The right 
hon. Gentleman the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin appealed at the outset of his 
speech to the sympathy of this House 
for Dr. Tanner. Now, what was 
the sympathy of the House to be 
accorded to Dr. Tanner for? It was 
because he was incarcerated in an 
Irish gaol. I cannot conceive that 
that appeal related to the decision 
on the question of contempt of Court, 
because, in all probability, that sentence 
will be quashed. As a Magistrate, I 
am not aware that there is power to in- 
flict such a punishment as has been 
imposed upon Dr. Tanner, and I have a 
strong idea that that punishment will 
not be carried out. But that is not my 
point, and that is not the ground on 
which the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
appealed to the sympathy of this House 
and country. He appealed for that 
sympathy on the ground that Dr. Tanner 
is in gaol undergoing the penalty of 
hard labour, and that he had no right 


to appeal. 

Me. SEXTON : The right of appeal 
had been denied to him. 

Cotonen SAUNDERSON : In such a 
case as this no Magistrate would ever 
have given an appeal in the case of 
an ordinary individual or common per- 
son who had not attained the exalted 
rank of an Irish Nationalist Member ; 
but if they had granted an appeal, on 
what ground would it have been given? 
Dr. Tanner had said they were a grossly 
unjust tribunal, utterly unfit to try the 
case, which was one of a disgraceful 
assault on a police officer, although, I 
am sorry to say, it is not one of a 
character which is utterly unknown in 
Ireland. The question I want to ask 
the House—and, if I live, I shall ask 
the country —is this: hon. Members 
opposite, for the purpose of spreading 
their own opinions, deliberately go over 
to Ireland and disobey the law to try to 
bring it into contempt. The law upon 
which they trample is not a law 
by my right hon. Friend the Chief 
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Secretary, but by this democratic House 
mons; and I maintain that if 
there is one thing which the people of 
this country will insist upon more than 
another it is that Members of this 
House shall be treated in the eyes of 
the law in the same way as the meanest 
maninthe Kingdom. You are asked 
to sympathise with the hon. Member for 
Cork because he is now in gaol under- 
going the tyrannical law which this 
ouse has paesed ; but, in so putting 
himself in gao), he has only fulfilled his 
highest aspirations. If the House will 
allow me, I will read an elegant extract 
from one of the hon. Gentleman’s 
speeches—— 
:: Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: As this 
Motion of Adjournment has been made 
on a definite matter of urgent public 
importance, I think the hon. Member 
should confine himself to the matter at 


issue. 
Ooronen SAUNDERSON: [I sitill 
maintain that, in imprisoning Dr. 
Tanner, the Magistrates were fulfilling 
his highest aspirations, openly expressed 
namely, that he desired and hoped to 
be put in gaol, and to obtain a period 
of retirement, which he has now 
succeeded in securing. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin has appealed to this 
House for sympathy towards Dr. 
Tanner, who is now in prison for a 
disgraceful and odious offence; but it 
should be remembered that this is not 
an accusation suddenly brought against 
the Member for Mid Cork, but one 
which has been before the public for 
some time. Why did not the hon. 
Member come before the country and 
deny that he had ever cummitted such 
an abominable action? [An hon. 
Meese: ‘‘ What chance had he?”’} At 
all events, some of the 85 mouths below 
the Gangway on the other side of the 
House might have spoken for bim. 
Allow me to point out how childish it 
was on the part of the hon. Member for 
North East Cork(Mr. W. O’Brien) to say 
why should Dr. Tanner in a Court of 
Justice attempt to deny a charge of this 
kind. I maintain that any man, what- 
ever his position, is under the necessity 
of denying such a charge, supposing it 
to be untrue. I say it is the duty of 
every hon. Gentleman so charged of an 
abominable offence to establish his 
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Member of this House. I hope the 
House will see that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, at any rate, are not to blame 
in this matter. Is there any instanceon 
record in Parliamentary history of any 
hon. Member of this House getting up . 
in his place and accusing the Govern- 
ment of the day of prostituting justice to 
their own ends, eitherin England, Wales, 
or Scotland? But because this occurred 
in Ireland, and because hon. Members 
opposite found their policy on a success- 
ful resistance to the law of Ireland, we 
have the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton, whois a 
lawyer and ought to know better, 
getting up in his place and without-a 
shadow of eae for his ae 
aceusing two Irish Magistrates of being 
iniibubele destitute of one shred of 
honour, and of having for political 
motives prostituted the law which they 
were bound to administer. Whatever 
may be said of an Irish lawyer he may, 
at any rate,compare favourably with the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. No 
language is too strong to repudiate this 
attempt to vilify the Irish Magistrates, 
whose duty is hard enough already, in 
the attempt to exercise the different 
functions which this House, and not Her 
Majesty’s Government, have placed in 
their hands. And yet the right hon. 
Gentleman gets up in his place in this 
House and helps to fan the flame of 
illegality in Ireland, and to prompt the 
Trish people to disobey a law which this 
Parliament has passed. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I do not desire to detain 
the House on this question, but I 
think it right to say that I know Dr: 
Tanner to be a_ high-hearted and 
honourable man, and I am convineed 
that he did not commit the act of 
which he has been charged. I think I 
know more about Dr. Tanner’s character 
than the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who has just sat down, and I am not 
ashamed to say so. I believe him tobe. 
a very kind-hearted, honourable man, 
although, perhaps, not always very dis-. 
creet.- Some time ago a friend of mine 
who was travelling in Ireland met with 
a very severe accident by being thrown 
out of a car. Dr. Tanner took charge 
of this gentleman, and for many days 
nursed him most kindly and tenderly. 
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»idMr. NOBLE (Hastings): I) tise» to 
order. I wish to know whether :the 
kindheartedness of Dr. Tanner is the 
question before the House ? 
_ Mr.. SHAW LEFEVRE: A few 
ago I spoke to Dr. ‘Tanner on the 
ject of the charge against him, and 
he assured me on his word of honour 
that he did not commit the act of which 
he: was accused, and I believe him. The 
House should remember that Dr. 
Tanner did not produce evidence in 
contradiction of the charge against him 
because he denied the jurisdiction and 
competency of the Court. I would ask 
hon. Members opposite to consider 
whether it is not certain that two Resi- 
dent Magistrates sentenced Dr. Tanner 
to one month’s hard labour with the 
intention of ousting what would other- 
wise have been Dr. Tanner’s appeal to 
the County Court. . This is only one 
illustration of many cases of the same 
kind. The Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant has: pointed out that Dr. 
Tanner might have relieved himself 
from imprisonment by giving security 
and bail for his conduct. But if 
Dr. Tanner had done so, he would have 
admitted that he had been in the wrong, 
and I do not think there is a Member 
of this House who, under similar cir- 
cumstances, would have taken that 
course. When the hon. Member for 
South Belfast (Mr. Johnston) was very 
unjustly sent to prieon by a Conserva- 
tive Government in 1868 for holding an 
meeting in the North of Ire- 
land, Lord Mayo offered to release him 
if he would enter into his recognizances 
for his future good conduct, and would 
undertake not to repeat the act, but the 
hon. Gentleman very rightly refused to 
ve such an undertaking. If he 
ad done otherwise, 1 think he would 
have forfeited the good opinion of every 
Irishman. I will conclude by remark- 
ing that, in my opinion, the Magistrates 
took this method of dealing with Dr. 
Tanner’s case knowing that that Gentle- 
man would go to prison for three 
months in addition to the three months’ 
hard labour that had previously 


been inflicted upon him on another 

charge. 

*Sir H. DAVEY (Stockton): I donot 

think there is any real difference of 
inion among lawyers on the point 

before the House. No hon. and learned 

Member opposite has expressed the 
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opinion: that the ::Magistrates, had 
jurisdiction to “inflict three months’ 
imprisonment on the hon.: Member for 
Mid Cork (Dr, Tanner): © To. puta 
strained interpretation on the Statute of 
Edward III. so as to includecon 

of Court within the general wording is 
not a proper use of the Statute. It 
has been said that legal questions 
which may come before the Courts 
ought not to be argued in this House; 
but I claim, on behalf of the honour 
and dignity of the House, the right 
to bring forward any case wherein 
a Member of the House has been 
committed to prison by a Magistrate 
acting in excess of his jurisdiction: 
This is not a question affecting Dr. 
Tanner, but it affects the House. I 
deny that because it is a matter which 
may have to bedecided by the Courts the 
House is precluded from discussing the 
reasons ot one of its Members is 4 
vented from attending its sittings. @ 
have continually called, and intend to 
call, the attention of the House to any 
ease in which there hasappeared to beany 
maladministration of justice in the cite 
cumstancesin which Ireland isnow placed, 
The Government have obtained an ex- 
ceptional Act creating an exceptional 
tribunal. 1 admit that the Act is the 
law of the land, and that we cannot 
complain of the powers which it con» 
fers being exercised. But the exe 
ceptional character of the Act makes it 
more incumbent on the House to take 
care that the large jurisdiction con» 
ferred on Magistrates shall not be ex 
ceeded. Then we are told that this 
may be a matter of appeal, or that a 
certiorars might be —s for. I do 
not know what course Dr. Tanner may 
take, but even if he applies for a 
certiorars that does not answer the point 
which the Lord Mayor of Dublin has 
brought before the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman expended a great deal of 
eloquence in describing the horrible and 
abominable nature of the crime of which 
Dr. Tanner has been convicted. If Dr, 
Tanner has been guilty of that offence 
it may be admitted that his: con» 
duct was at least unbecoming and 
unworthy of a gentleman. But the 
real points are—first, whether the 
Magistrates have not exceeded their 
jurisdiction; and, secondly, whether 
they have exercised that jurisdiction in 
@ proper manner by refusing an oppor 
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tunity of appeal from the sentence. I 
was surprised to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman say that it was Dr. Tanner’s 
own fault in not finding surety. Why, 
if Dr. Tanner had done so he would 
have admitted the jurisdiction of the 
Court to make that order; and the 
jurisdiction has not been seriously de- 
fended by any single Member of the 
House. With regard to the refusal of 
the right of appeal in connection with 
the first sentence, I can only say that 
under the special circumstances of the 
ease when Dr. Tanner had been deprived 
of the services of his counsel, I know 
oot whether rightly or wrongly, owing 
to that gentleman having conducted 
himself in a manner which the Magie- 
trates considered improper, and when 
the Magistrates were told that there was 
evidence which might put a different 
complexion on the case, it- was their 
duty either to postpone the trial so that 
the accused might obtain other advice, 
or to inflict such a sentence as would 
enable Dr. Tanner to appeal to a higher 
Court. The Solicitor General for Ire- 
dand will not go further than to say that 
doubts have been entertained whether 
the Statute of Edward III. applies to a 
case like this. But when the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act prescribes a remedy 
and fixes the punishment of one week’s 
mmprisonment, the effect of that enact- 
ment is to prevent the Magistrates from 
inflicting any greater term of imprison- 
ment. Otherwise, the Magistrates would 
be able to do indirectly that which they 
are prohibited from doing directly. 
The Secretary for lreland repeated that 
he is determined to discharge his duty, 
and to preserve respect for the law in 
Ireland. But [ tell him that events such 
as this, if what is stated is true, 
constitute a mockery and travesty of 
justice—the idea of giving three months 
for what the Magistrate is restricted to 
one week! Thess cases are calculated 
to destroy respect for law in Ireland. 
If the Government had expressed their 
regret that the Magistrates had exceeded 
their jurisdiction and would take care 
that no harm came to Dr. Tanner, it 
awould be far otherwise. But when the 


Trish people see that the Government 
use all their powers to support sentences 
‘and orders against Dr. ‘Tanner which 
they do not veuture to say are in accord- 
ance with law, it is not to be expected 
that they will show much respect forthe 
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law which was administered in theit 
own country. F 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): It is a 
pity that my hon. and learned Friend, 
for whose opinions on all legal questions 
I entertain the highest respect, should 
have made a speech without acquaintin 
himself with the facts. My hon. an 
learned Friend has said that if what is 
stated is true this trial has been a 
mockery and travesty of justice, and 
that Dr. Tanner is at that moment 
illegally imprisoned. 

*Sm HORACE DAVEY: I did not 
say that. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: Then I do not 
understand what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman meant. 

*Sin HORACE DAVEY : What I said, 
or at least intended to say, was that the 
Government were supporting an order 
made by Magistrates for three months’ 
imprisonment. 

“Bin R. WEBSTER: My hon. and 
learned Friend could not have made 
the statement he did if he had known 
the facts. Imprisonment has been 
inflicted for the disgraceful offence 
referred to for one month. At the end of 
that month any question with reference 
to the further sentence of three months 
can be raised. Now, what‘are the facts ? 
My hon. and learned Friend and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton have attributed in- 
justice to the Magistrates, because it is 
said that they acted in the absence 
of Dr. Tanner’s counsel. My hon. and 
learned Friend further said that the 
Magistrates were told that there was 
other evidence, and that they ought to 
have adjourned the case. But my hon. 
and learved Friend seems to have forgot- 
ten that on the 2nd of July the hon. and 
learned Member for Longford appeared 
for Dr. Tanner and openly charged the 
Magistrates with being in a conspiracy 
against Dr. Tanner with the witnesses 
who gave evidence against him. He 
charged them with —- to pre- 
vent justice being done. no 
opinion on the conduct of that hon. and 
learned Gentleman, but I would ask the 
attention of the House to what actually 
happened. One witness for Dr. Tanner 
was called and broke down, utterly fail- 
ing to establish the innocence of the 
defendant. Thereupon the Court said 
that if there were further witnesses the 
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Court would adjourn, thus doing the 
very thing which my hon. and learned 
Friend said they ought to have done. 
The Court was adjourned from the 2nd 
to the 26th of July, and since then Dr. 
Tanner has been in communication with 
many of his able and accomplished 
friends in the House, and, among them, 
with the Member for Bradford, as that 
right hon Gentleman has told us to- 
night. It is trifling with the House 
when it is said of an hon. Member 
accused of a disgusting offence — 
it is trifling with the House to say 
that he had witnesses who could 
rove that he was not guilty, and 
eclined to call them. . Tanner 
acknowledged the jurisdiction of the 
Court, having appeared before it by 
counsel and solicitor, and called a wit- 
ness; the House, therefore, will draw 
its own conclusions as to why the 
other witnesses were not called. 
Further, having regard to the character 
of the language admitted by the Lord 
Mayorof Dublin to have been used by Dr. 
Tanner, the Court would not have been 
justified in taking the protests of aman 
who had used such lan e against the 
testimony of witnesses who had been 
sworn and cross-examined. . My hon. 
and learned Friend challenges me to 
pledge my reputation as to a particular 
view of the law. Well, it does not seem 
to me that this is the right place for 
one lawyer to boast or brag of his own 
opinion or to pledge his reputation ; but 
when the Statute comes to be examined 
I think a great deal more is to be said 
for the power of the Justices who had 
such conduct before them to act upon 
the Statute than has been suggested. 
But I decline in this House to 
ress an opinion upon a matter 
which ought to be discussed and dealt 
with by a proper legal tribunal upon 
proper information. It seems to me 
that, inasmuch as this question may 
be raised elsewhere in the course of a 
few days or a few weeks, it would not 
be right for anyone to pledge his repu- 
tation either on one side or on the other 
in this House. 

*Mr. REID: Will the!Attorney Gene- 
ral say whether the Statute has ever 
been so used since the reign of 
Edward III.? 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: I am not able to 
make all my observations at the same 
time. No doubt I ought to have answered 
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know of no case in which the Statute 
has been so used. On the other hand, 


I am very glad to know that the in-’ 


stances of such insults offered to Magis- 
trates in the face of the Court are of 
very rare occurrence indeed. At any 
rate, the law books I am privileged to 
consult do not show many such instances. 
But this is not the proper tribunal 
for dealing with the case. With 
characteristic candour the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin has admitted that if the 
offence were proved he would not say 
the sentence was too great. But the 
Court had the proof before it, and 

Sai er and it igre be im- 

r0 or this House to try the validi 

of 4 Order which might be a weer 
againstnext week. My hon. and learned 
Friend has said that if Dr. Tanner had 
been willing to give security he would 
have admitted the jurisdiction. But 
my hon. and learned Friend will not. 
find a scintilla of authority to show that 
a man who has obeyed the order of the 
Court in a criminal case has waived his 
right to go into the Court of Queen’s 
Bench next day, either by certiorari or 
habeas corpus. I do not intend to notice 
every point which has been raised. But 
I trust I have addressed myself to the 
points as to which hon. Members wish 
that I should say a word. I trust that 
nothing which has occurred this evening 
will lead anyone to the conclusion that 
the Court ought not to deal with the 
case on the evidence before it. If Magis- 
trates are to listen to the protestations 
of innocence where no evidence is called, 
or are afraid to do their duty, there is 
an end of any bond fide administration of 
the law. Even my right hon. Friend 
will agree with me that the case having 
been adjourned, and Dr. Tanner, having 
declined to produce evidence, the Court 
had no option but to perform its duty, 
and to do so fearlessly, 

Mr. A. BLANE (Armagh, 8.): I 
trust that the House will listen to the 
few words I have to say. We have it 
admitted that this assault alleged to 
have been committed on a policeman 
was not an ordinary assault. It was 
committed, if at all, while Dr. Tanner 
was in custody. That must not be for- 
gotten. He had been sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment by a 
Resident Magistrate for an offence 
under the Ooercion Act, and while he 
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was being conveyed to prison it was 
alleged that he committed this assault. 
He, therefore, brought himself within 
the scope of the Prison Act of 1877, 
and under the rules the Governor of 
the prison or the Visiting Justices were 
the proper authority for trying him for 
the alleged offence. But that did not 
suit the purposes of the Government. 
They preferred to allow the term of im- 
prisonment to expire and not to take any 
proceedings until Dr. Tanner had re- 
gained his liberty. I contend that this 
is an infringement of the Prison Act 
of 1877, and I cannot understand how 
any Member of the Government can get 
up and defend such a scandalous Act. I 
submit, also, that Dr. Tanner was quite 
justified ip refusing to acknowledge 
the jurisdiction of the Magistrates. 

Mn. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): 
I wish only to speak as to a question of 
fact; It has been stated that the lan- 

age used in Court by the hon. Mem- 

for Mid Cork was unusual. I beg 
entirely to challenge that statement. 
Only a few weeks ago I was present at 
a ‘trial of two Members of this House 
before two, Resident Magistrates at 
Drogheda, and they were defended by 
Mr. Bodkin, who used towards the 
Magistrates much the same language as 
that-imputed to Dr. Tanner. Mr. Bod- 
kin stated that in his opinion the Magis- 
trates had the sentence they were to 
pass already in their pockets, or that 
they would telegraph to Dublin for it. 
Therefore, the language that Dr. Tanner 
had used did not appear to be unusual 
in Ireland, and the argument based 
upon that statement falls to the ground. 


The House divided :—Ayes 118 ; Noes 
t74.—(Div. List, No. 268.) 





STANDING COMMITTEE ‘ON TRADE 
&c. — LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Standing Committee on 
Trade, &c., do sit and proceed with the 
Light Railways (Ireland) Bill To-mor- 
row, at One of the o’clock.”—(Ur. 
Salt.) 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I ob- 
ject to that, Sir. It was understood 
that the Committee of Selection was to 
nominate a number of Members to be 
added to the Grand Committee in respect 


Mr. A. Blane 


{COMMONS} 


of this Bill. Being absent from the’ 
House on account of ill-health at the: 
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commencement of the Session, I was 
not placed on any Grand Committee. I 
have taken a special interest in this 


Bill; andthe least: the Government 


could have done would, have been to 


have given me, or some other Member’ 


for me, the ‘opportunity ef laying my 
views before the Oommittee. When a 
Bill comes from a Grand Committee it 
does not pass through Committee of the 
whole House, and on the Report stage 


the privileges of Members are circum- 


scribed. I, therefore, appeal to the 
Government, and especially to the right 
hon. Gentléman the Chief Secretary, 


who, I think, gave us if not an absolute: 


promise at all events a tacit understand- 
ing that a certain number of gentlemen 
should be added to the Committee. 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The: 


Committee of Selection reported » the 
day before yesterday that they had 
added 15 Members to the Grand Oom- 
mittee. The 15 names are in the 
Votes. 

Mr. STOREY: Might I ask what 
the names are ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I will 
read them. Mr. Biggar, Mr. Blane, 
Mr. Orilly, Mr. Edward Harrington; 
Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. Macartney, Mr. 
Madden, Mr. Marum, Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna, Mr. Molloy, Colonel Nolan, 
Mr. O’Hea, Mr. Parnell, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, and Colonel Saunderson. ~~ 

Mr. STOREY: Well, Sir, I suppose 
it is too late to object to the names, but 
I can, at least, résist this Motion, and I 
shall do so because the names added are 
those of Irish Members who, with one 
er two exceptions, act on the principle 
of getting as much English money as 
they can. I do not think the Govern- 
ment have treated us quite fairly in this 
matter. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I ask 
you, Sir, whether it is in order for the 
hon. Member to accuse the Government 
of having had any share in the nomina- 
tion of these Members, it being, accord- 
ing to the Standing Orders of this 
House, the duty of the Oommittee of 
Selection to put the names in? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER called on 
Mr. Storey to proceed. § 

Mr. STOREY: Well, Sir, I do no 
see what point of order that is. I say 
it is notorious that a number of English 
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Members have in season and out of 
season resisted this Bill in the interest 
of the taxpayers, and the least that 
could have been done in fairness was 
that some of these Gentlemen should 
have been put upon the Committee, so 
that they might be able there to state 
their views in regard to the measure. 
The Bill is of an extremely complicated 
character. The details are of the essence 
of it.. In its present form it does not 
lay down any distinct plan upon which 
the money isto bespent. It may under 
the Bill be spent in Antrim, where they 
do not need it, or in Galway where they 
do. I think we could in the room up- 
stairs give ample reasons why a con- 
siderable alteration should be made in 
the conditions and terms of the measure. 
I think that in the seclusion of that 
room we could convince the right hon. 
Gentleman the Ohief Secretary that 
before he took the money of his con- 
stituents in Manchester and agreed to 

end it in Ireland, he should define in: 
the Bill how and where he was going to 
spend it and to what extent as between 
province and province. 

Mrz. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
hon. Member is now discussing the 
Amendments. That is not in order. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Let me appeal 
to the hon. Gentleman. I do not think 
it is in order that this Question should 
now be debated. The Motionis merely 
an intimation to the House that an 
arrangement has been made for the 
Committee to meet to-morrow. The 
Committee will meet without an order 
of the House. 

Mr. STOREY : I will not compete in 
knowledge or experience with the right 
hon. Gentleman, but I know that when 
Mr. Speaker puts a question from the 
Chair it is possible to debate it.. I 
heard the question put, and I think I 
can urge reasons against the Motion. I 
want to appeal to the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the Chief Secretary. The 
opponents of that Bill have not been 
fairly treated. They have not had an 
opportunity of presenting their views in 
a quiet and calm Oommittee upstairs. 
I wish the Chief Secretary to come to 
some reasonable arrangement by which 
there shall be put on the Committee the 
hon. Member for Bristol, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lanark, the hon. Member for 
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Spalding, or myself. (Zrontcal Cheers.) 
There is no reason for cheering when I 
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ask for a little work. I believe that 
legally I can move that this Debate be 
now adjourned, and I beg to do so. 


Motion made, and Question proposed 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HMr. Storey.) 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course we 
are anxious that the discussion in the 
Grand Committee should take place as 
soon as possible, but if the hon. Member 
is strongly of opinion, that it should be. 
delayed, I shall be ready to postpone 
the first meeting till next Tuesday. As 
to the constitution of the Committee, 
that is not merely technically but sub- 
stantially outside the control of the Go- 
vernment. It would be a serious and a 
disastrous thing if the Government were 
to attempt to interfere with the discre- 
tion of the Committee of Selection. I 
have had no communication with that 
Committee, and am not a Member of the 
Grand Committee. If the hon. Gentle- 
man will approach the Committee of 
Selection and lay his grievance before 
them, it is possible that some arrange- 
ment may be come to by which his 
demands will be met. 

*Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.): As I happen to have some 
experience in this matter, having acted 
as Chairman of one of these Grand 
Committees for the last two years, 
I may be allowed to support what has 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman. 
The constitution of these Committees 
rests entirely with the Committee of. 
Selection, and the Government has 
nothing to do with it. 

*Ooroner NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
When it was proposed to send this 
Bill to a Grand Committee I objected, 
on:the ground that every opportunity 
would be taken to cause delay. 
The Chairman of the Oommittee was 
away a day or two, and, therefore, we 
did not sit yesterday or to-day, and now 
here is another pro for delay. I 
object to the whole tactics of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland, which are 
tactics of delay. He has’ said he 
beliéves greatly in the power of talk 
in Committee. I do not object to his 
threatening to give us in Committee 
one long ‘flow of wishy-washy talk, 
but I do object to his delaying 
the progress of this Bill. The Com- 
mittee of Selection have added fif- 
teen Members to the Grand Oom-. 
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mittee. They are all Irish Members, 
and the hon. Member for Storey— 
ou. ut —I beg pardon, the hon. 
ember for Sunderland, could not be 
better represented. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Cavan objects to all railway 
locomotion in Ireland, and has gone 
into the highways and byways to find 
another Member to support him. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: All this 
is not relevant to the Motiun for ad- 
journment. 

*Cotone, NOLAN: Well, Sir, I will 
drop all this, although it was gone into 
by the hon. Member for Sunderland. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
hon. and gallant Member forgets that 
the hon. Member for Sunderland spoke 
before the Motion was made. 

*CoroneEL NOLAN: On the ques- 
tion that the Debate be adjourned 
I strongly beseech the Government 
not to give way to this Motion. 
The hon. Member for Sunderland 
can effect his object in another 
way. To-morrow I will move the 
Committee of Selection to put him on 
at once, but I want the Committee to 
meet to-morrow, but if we adjourn the 
Debate the meeting will be put off until 
Tuesday. I beg the Government will 
reconsider their determination and not 
consent to an adjournment. I for one, 
as an advocate of the Bill, will use any 
influence I can with the Committee of 
Selection and the Trade Committee, to 
induce them to add the hon. Member for 
Sunderland to the Committee. I “ee 
there will be no delay. I think the 
course I propose is the most practical. 
We are at the end of the Session, and 
can count our remaining time by days, 
and I know from my Parliamentary 
experience that if the Bill is put off for 
six or seven daysit is gone. I think 
my proposal is the most feasible. 

Sir HENRY TYLER rose in his 
place and claimed to move ‘‘That the 
se be now put,” but Mr. Deputy 

peaker declined then to put that 
question. 

*Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN : I would 
like to ask, as a question of order, is it 
necessary to have any order of the 
House at all on this matter? 

Mrz. DEPUTY SPEAKER : I confess 
I am not aware that it is, but the Motion 
has been put from the Chair. 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: I beg to ask 
leave to withdraw the Motion. 


Colonel Nilan 


Standing Committee 
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Coronet NOLAN: I object to the 
Motion being withdrawn. 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH : I beg leave to 
withdraw the Motion altogether from 
the consideration of the House. 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
question is that the Debate be now 
adjourned. This was moved by the 
hon. Member for Sunderland, and he 
must ask leave to withdraw first. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Before 
that Motion is withdrawn I feel it my 
duty to say that I differ from my hon. 
and gallant Friend on the immediate 
question. The Chief Secretary quite 
correctly said that the Government are 
in no way responsible for the action of 
the Committee of Selection, who exer- 
cise in this regard wholly independent 
functions. I take an impartial position 
in regard tothe Bill. I am not anxious 
for it, and I do not oppose it, but I think 
the hon. Member for Sunderland has 
made outa good case. He is a strong 
opponent of the Bill, on the merits of 
which strong differences of opinion 
exist, and I think he is entitled to be on 
this Committee, which if the Committee 
is to meet to-morrow he cannot be. The 
Bill contains complicated details that 
demand careful study. I have a number 
of Amendments of a somewhat technical 
character, which I shou!d be glad to give 
more consideration to. If the hon. 
Member would withdraw his Motion for 
adjournment, and the First Lord would 
amend his Motion and order the Com- 
mittee to meet on Tuesday instead of to- 
morrow, that would give opportunity to 
consider what representation the hon. 
Member for Sunderland should have on 
the Committee. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think that is 
a very reasonable suggestion. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford) : 
As a member of the Committee of Selec- 
tion, I should just like to point out that 
the Committee have no power to make 
alterations in the Standing Committee 
except to fill up vacancies that occur 
from resignation. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It appears to 
me that the interval between this and 
Tuesday will allow of communications 
passing, and lead, I hope, to an under- 
standing being arrived at. It is not 
possible for the Government to interfere 
in the matter; we have no authority to 
do so. I trust the House will accept 
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the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Belfast. 

Mr. STOREY: I think it is a very 
reasonable course. In asking leave to 
withdraw my Motion, I will only say I 
hope the Government will use their 
moral influence in favour of some repre- 
sentation of the opposition to the Bill 
being on the Committee. 

Motion for adjournment, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to move that 
Tuesday be substituted for to-morrow. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 


' the .word ‘‘to-morrow’’ in order to 


insert the words ‘‘ upon Tuesday next.” 
—(HMr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘to-morrow’ stand part of the Question.’» 


Mx. STOREY: No; I think that is 
not the way of meeting the point. I 
think the Motion should be withdrawn 
altogether, because—— 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will with- 
draw the Motion altogether. 

Mr. STOREY : What I was going 
to point out is this: If the Resolution 
is passed and the Committee of Selec- 
tion do not see their way to making any 
change in the Committee, then the Com- 
mittee will meet in its present form on 
Tuesday. This I object to, and I desire 
that the Motion should now be with- 
drawn. 

Coronet NOLAN : I wish to point out 
that the hon. Member for Sunderland 
has not exactly risen at the proper time. 
He advocated one course, and I ad- 
vocated one in a diametrically opposite 
direction. I am sorry to find myself 
in opposition to the hon. Member, but 
on this question of Light Railways we 
must agree to differ, except that I quite 
agree with him that these Light Rail- 
ways should be constructed in Galway. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Belfast suggested that the hon. 
Member for Sunderland should with- 
draw his Motion, and that the Motion 
of the First Lord should be put in-a 
modified form. We allowed the hon. 
Member for Sunderland to withdraw 
his Motion, we challenged no Division, 
but he now gets up and objects to the 
other part of the proposition of my 
right hon. Friend, which was to balance 
the other. Certainly I think the hon. 
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Member for Sunderland, having 
been allowed to withdraw his Motion, 
ought now to accept the other part of 
the advice of the right hon. Member for 
Belfast. We will use any influence we 
have to get his name added to the Com- 
mittee; more we cannot do. The only 
pledge the Members of the Government 
could give would be as individual Mem- 
bers; but I can see there is an awk- 
wardness about that. 

*Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.): This isa very important 
matter, as bearing upon future action. 
I feel certain that when once a Bill is 
referred to the Standing Committee no 
further order is necessary. Over and 
over again I, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, have acted on that understand- 
ing, and I think it is introducing what 
may be a dangerous precedent to say it 
is necessary thete should be a further 
order as to when the Committee should 
meet. I would suggest, therefore, that 
the proper course is for the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) to with- 
draw his Motion. As to the constitu- 
tion of the Committee that is an entirely 
distinct matter. 

*Mr. BARING (London): It seems to 
me some Resolution of the House is 
necessary, because ever since the Com- 
mittee on Trade has existed it has sat 
on Mondays and Thursdays, and a 
Resolution to the same effect was passed 
this year. 

*Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN: Of 
course the Committee having power 
proprio motu to fix, can also change, 
the day ; there is no difficulty about that. 

Mr. COSSHAM (Bristol, E.): I have 
prepared a number of Amendments 
which I hoped to urge in Committee of 
the whole House, and which cannot be 
discussed if the Bill is referred to a 
Committee upstairs. I think it is unfair 
that those who have given notice of 
their objection to details of the measure 
should be precluded from the oppor- 
tunity of ventilating their objections. 

*Mk. W. H. SMITH: Every Amend- 
ment of which any hon. Member has 
given notice on the Paper will be referred 
to the Committee. I desire to withdraw 
my Motion. 

Dr. OLARK (Caithness): This Order 
is not upon the Paper at all, and I do 
not know whether it is regular, whether 
it is convenient or necessary, but I wish 
to ask if the Motion is withdrawn will 
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the Government take any steps to have 
the Committee meet on Tuesday ? Other- 
wise the Committee may meet on Mon- 
day and proceed with the Bill before any 
change is made in the constitution of the 
Committee. Now there are some Mem- 
bers of the Committee who have paired 
for the Session, and it can easily be 
arranged that the Committee shall be 
supplemented by eome of my hon. 
Friends who are prepared to wait until 
the end of the Session. 

Mr. CRAIG (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) : 
There was an agreement at the last 
meeting of the Committee that Members 
should only be called together after 
ample notice, both to allow of time 
being given to a fair and judicious 
examination of the Bill and Amendments 
as well as to allow of Members making 
their own arrangements. I hope this 
understanding will be carried out. 

Mr. ORILLY (Mayo, N.): I hope the 
Government will resist these attempts 
at delay. Those hon. Members who have 
objections to the Bill have had ample 
time to prepare their Amendments. 
This Light Railways Bill has been 
before the House for a considerable 

riod. An attempt is now being made 

y the hon. Member for Sunderland and 
his colleagues to defeat the Bill by 
delays, and I hope the Government 
will resist such an attempt. If I had 
my way I would have insisted as one of 
the new members added to the Com- 
mittee on Trade on-the observance of 
the notice on the card handed to me 
to-night in the Post Office, that a 
meeting of the Committee should be 
held to-morrow at 1, because the 
Session is drawing to a close, and if 
there is any merit in the Bill -at all 
that can only be secured by the Com- 
mittee bogey sed with -the Bill 
strenuously at once. I entirely agree 
with my right hon. Friend the Lord 
Mayorof Dublin that asthefriends of the 
Bill have not, perhaps, had time to well 
consider their Amendments, it is desir- 
able to meet on Tuesday, but I do-trust 
that the Government. will. resolutely 
carry the Bill through, disregarding 
the’ efforts of «my hon. Friends the 
Members for Sunderland and Oavan, 
who, I believe, ‘want:to’ kill the Bill for 
the Session. My desire, and the desire 
of North Mayo, is that the Bill should 
pass into law,-and little as I like 
making such appeal¢; I'do ‘make the 
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appeal to the Chief Secretary andthe 

Solicitor General: for Ireland to show 
the strength of their good intentions by 
using their influence to secure the 
meeting of the Committee on Tuesday 
to proceed with the Bill, irrespective of 
whether my hon. Friends the Members 
for Sunderland and Oavan have or have 
not sufficient representation on the 
Committee, because, so far as I can 
analyse the disposition of the 15 addi- 
tional members placed on the Com- 
mittee, I think they are pretty evenly 
divided for and against the measure. 

Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid): Is 
it too late to reconsider the question 
whether the Bill should be referred to 
the Committee on Trade at all? 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.):. If 
the Motien is withdrawn do.the Govern- 
ment intend that the Committee should 
proceed with the Bill on Tuesday or 
not ? 

*Taz PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnaret Hicks Bzaon, 
Bristol, W.): The day for which these 
Committees are summoned depends not 
on the Government, but on the Chairman 
of the Committee. Notices have been 
given for the Committee to meet to- 
morrow, but obviously that cannot take 
place now. If this Motion is with- 
drawn the result will be, that as the 
days originally fixed for the meeting of 
the Committee were Mondays and 
Thursdays, the Committee would meet 
pro formd on Monday, and then decide 
to go on with the consideration of the 
Bill on Tuesday. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): The 
thing is practically settled in a sensible 
manner. I understand that the Commit- 
tee of Selection will try to place upon the 
Grand Committee a certain number of 
English Members . who are speciall 
interested in the subject, and these wi 
be reasonably prepared to goon with 
business on Tuesday. bub il 8 a8 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.): 
I have not troubled the House-for some 
time, and may be allowed a few: words. 
I wish to put myself rightinthe position 
I take. I intend to support-the measure,’ 
but certainly Ido ‘net think ‘that the 
Radical Members*:who oppose it are 
under any animus-towards: ‘us, and if I 
were an English Member—— 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order! The Question is that ‘‘to-morrow”’ 
stand part of the Question. 











Prince of Wales's 


*Srr MIOHAEL HICKS BEACH 
rose in his place and claimed to move 
“ That the Question be now put.” 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
May I ask you, Sir, on a point of pro- 
cedure, whether this is not the first time 
any such Question has been put from 
the Ohair; and, whether if that is so, it 
may not bea precedent to rule all sub- 
sequent proceedings in regard to these 
matters ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Similar 
questions have repeatedly been put from 
the Chair. 


Question put, ‘That the Question be 
now put.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 145 ; Noes 
58.—(Diy. List, No. 269.) 


Question, “That the word ‘to- 
morrow’ stand part of the Question,” 
put, and negatived. 
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Words .‘‘upon Tuesday next” in 
serted. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Ordered— 


“ That tho Bianting Committee upon Trade 
&c., do sit and proceed with the Light Railways 
(Treland)‘Bill upon Tuesday next, at One of the 
clock.” 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


PRINCE OF WALES’S CHILDREN BILL 
(No,, 358.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In Committee.) 


Clause 1. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to movean Amendment with regard 
to this Bill, Clause 1, line, 28, to leave 
out the words ‘ Trustees hereinafter 
mentioned.” 
guage has been used by Gentlemen 
opposite, and by some Gentlemen on 
this side of the House, against those 
who oppose this Grant, in pursuance of 
_ what we estimate to be our duty. But 
if this money is to be granted I cannot 
exactly see why we should interfere be- 
tween the Prince of Wales and his: 
children and a.number of Trustees. We 
have more. confidence than the .Go- 
vernment) in :the :Prince, of Wales's: 
honour.» and;-; policy... It:..seeme. to: 
me that::this: proposal. involves the 
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idea that if this money were left to the 
management.of the Prince of Wales:he 
would make away with it. We heard 
some very beautiful sentiments from 
the right hon.: Gentlemen (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) about the family relations when 
he brought in this Bill, but when he 
comes to give effect to his own ideas of 
family, he actually wishes to make clear 
that this House is not prepared to trust 
the parent with the money. I always 
thought it would be more simple to vote 
the money directly to the children, or 
that the money should be voted to the 
Prince of Wales to be allocated in eer- 
tain fixed ways amongst the children. 
But, then, what isthe good of Trustees? 
They are an extra and perfectly unneces- 
sary. wheel of the a The father is 
the fitting trustee of the children, and 
it seems to me that the only plea and 
reason why, instead of voting the money 
directly to the children of the Priace of 
Wales we should vote it to the Prince 
of Wales, is to recognise in, some sort 
of way his parental authority. His 
Royal Highness is not a young man. 
He is almost middle-aged, and this pro- 
posal really does seem a gratuitous in- 
sult on the: part of the Government 
towards the Prince of Wales. We wish 
on this side of the House to free our- 
selves from any notion that we wish to 
impose such a condition on the Prince of 
Wales, or that we remotely or distantly 
imagine that the Prince of Wales is not 
to be trusted with the money that we 
vote to his children. It seems to me 
that those who advocate the passing of 
these Grants say that the Prince of 
Wales shall be nominally the holder of 
this money, but we will put half-a dozen 
liceman around him to see that he 
oes not make away with it. I think it 
is more consistent with the respect which 
this House entertains for the Prince of 
Wales, and its belief that he.is a per- 
feetly honest man, and that he would 
honestly administer this money, that 
we should do away entirely with these 
trustees. Of course, if this Amend- 
ment be carried it will be necessary to 
carry a certain number of consequential 
Amendments, although I do not think 
there: is likely to be. any discussion if 
this Amendment: be :carried.: ..:This 
Amendment: recognises the Prince of 
‘Wales. as‘. the - fitting guardian and 
trustee of his. children,-and -ebjects to 
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the Government chooses to distrust the 
honesty of the Prince of Wales. 

' Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
28, to leave out the words “ trustees 
hereinafter mentioned.”—( Mr. Labou- 
chere.) 


Question put, ‘That the werds pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
clause.” 


_ The Committee divided :—Ayes 147 ; 
Noes 47.—(Div. List, No. 270.) 


*Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I now 
move the Amendment which stands in 
my name, by which I propose to strike 
out the words “ thirty-six’ in order to 
insert the words ‘‘twenty-one.” I may 
say that I am quite prepared for the 
imputation of shabbiness from hon. 
Members on the other side of the House, 
or, if not from them, from the organs 
which represent or misrepresent them 
in the country. I care no more for 
imputations of shabbiness than hon. 
Members opposite care for imputations 
of wasteful extravagance. would 
here venture to remark that we are 
to-night, or, perhaps, to-morrow, 
absolutely going to vote more money 
than Her Majesty has asked for. 
‘When Ministers come down and repre- 
sent that it is necessary, in additfon to 
the extraordinary large sums voted to 
support the dignity of the Throne, that 
more money should be voted, it was 
originally intended to ask for a sum of 
£13,000 per annum; but a Committee 
was appointed, and the result was that 
£23,000 a year more was asked for. I 
propose in some degree to remedy that 
exceedingly improper proposal by re- 
ducing the sum asked for to £21,000. 
i am not unwilling to admit that the 
elder son of the Prinve of Wales should 
have £10,000 a year, and as the younger 
Prince would probably feel uncomfort- 
able if he had much less than his 
brother, I am not unwilling to admit 
that he should have £8,000 a year. Nor 
do I object that the Princess just 
married, and whose happiness we all 
desire, just as we desire the happiness 
of every young bride in England, should 
have £3,000 a year. In that way I get 
at the sum of £21,000. What I want 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is—where is the other £15,000 going 
to? Is the Prince of Wales to have it ? 
Or is it to be spent for the other young 
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Princesses ? If not, what is to be done 
with it? Is it to be accumulated and 
invested? If so I entirely resist and 
repel the notion that out of the public 
money any sum should be given to be 
invested and accumulated for future 
purposes. We live now in troublous 
days for Royal people. I believe that 
Napoleon when on the Throne of France 
invested large sums in English and 
American securities, so that when the 
inevitable issue came he might not be 
without resources. Oan it be that our 
Royal Family think their position so 
insecure that they, too, wanted tomakea 
bag, that when the inevitable change 
comes they may not be left without 
means ? If this extra £15,000is not spent 
on the Princesses, and if it is not to be 
spent by the Prince of Wales, and if it 
is not to be accumulated, what is to be- 
come of it? I suggest that the proper 
thing would be to keep it in the Public 
Exchequer. It is the people’s money. 
It ought not to be reserved for the pro- 
babilities of the future; there ought to 


‘be no disposition to make insurance 


against the future. The ancient Consti- 
tutional practice of this country has 
been, year by year, to meet the necessi- 
ties of the year, and so also should it 
be in the case of the Royal Family. [f 
propose, therefore, that instead of pay- 
ing £36,000 out of the National Hxche- 
quer we should pay £20,000. In Clause 
2 of the Bill—if I may refer, for the 
purpose of explanation and elucidation, 
to further Amendments—I propose to 
give effect to my contention by providing 
that the annual sum which the Trustees 
hold under the Act shall be distributed 
in a certain statutory manner and not 
according to the notion of the father or 
grandmother. There have been cases 
in history where Kings have blessed 
favourite sons and cursed those they 
thought less of—when the money that 
the people had given for the support of 
the Royal Family was wasted on certain 
members of the Royal Family, while 
others were left in need. Therefore, I 
propose that the money should not be 
distributed according to the temporary 
wish or whim of the Trustees or anyone 
else, but that it should be distributed 
amongst the grandchildren of the Queen 
so as to relieve them from fear as to 
whether they will receive it or not. I 
propose that the eldest Prince shall re- 
ceive five-twelfths of the £21,000; the 
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second Prince four-twelfths, and the 
daughters one-twelfth each. In this way 
we shall guard against anything like a 
recurrence of that period in history 
when there was a King’s Party and a 
Prince’s Party, as happened in the time 
of George II., a state of things which 
might arise if the demise of the Prince 
of Wales should take place. The in- 
evitable consequence of such a state of 
things would be that there would be 
dissensions, and that the Prince would 
depend upon others for what he received. 
I say that if this money is to be divided 
Parliament should say precisely how 
the division is to be made. Now, why 
do I fix on this sum of £15,000 to be 
saved to the public purse? I fix on it 
because it is almost exactly the sum that 
is saved at the present moment upon the 
gifts to the Queen under the Act of 
1837. The Report of the Committee 
shows that between £15,000 and £16,000 
a year, which is given for specific pur- 
poses, has not been applied to those pur- 

ses, but has been, instead, paid into the 

rivy Purse of the Queen and become 
her private property. So long as this 
£15,000 a year is saved, the Govern- 
ment have no right to come to this 
House and ask for a further Grant in 
aid. When I made my speech the 
other night I had the misfortune to be 
followed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
Gladstone). It was not a misfortune 
for the House or the country, but it was 
an extreme misfortune for me, because 
the right hon. Gentleman’s great au- 
thority, and influence, and knowledge 
were all exerted to prove that I was 
wrong, and that the Government were 
right. Well, I would put this point— 
which is extremely germane to the point I 
am urging—both to the First Lord of 
the Treasury and the Member for Mid 
Lothian, that there is no precedent in 
the whole history of England for the 
Ministry coming to this House and 
asking for a grant in aid whilst already 
the Sovereign had resources. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I did not catch the 
point of the hon. Member. 

*Mr. STOREY: What I say is, I 
have looked up authorities, and I find 
that in this country in the whole of the 
dealings between the King and his sub- 
jects on the matter of grants in aid 
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there has never been an application 
made without a previous statement on 
the part of the Crown that the resources 
were exhausted, and that it was neces- 
sary to ask for more money. [A laugh.]} 
I do not understand that laugh. 
*Mr. GOSCHEN: No such declara- 
tion has been made in recent years. 
*Mr. STOREY: No, and why? I 
will ask the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther there has been any declaration 
made in recent years that the Queen 
had large savings? I want to know 
whether any declaration was made in 
1882 or 1885, when we put questions to 
the Government on the subject of the 
savings on the Civil List. We were 
told that we have not to inquire into 
that. But I contend there is a 
necessity for such an inquiry, and that 
it is no answer to me to say that there 
has been no such declaration in recent 
years. It has been done during the 
whole of the time of the House of 
Hanover. The practice prevailed in the 
time of Elizabeth and in the reign of 
Charles I. Ihave here evidence to show 
that in the time of William III. such 
declaration was made. In the time be- 
fore William LV. a demand for money for 
the support of the younger branches 
of the Royal Family was always pre- 
ceded by the statement— 
“Whereas His Majesty is restrained by the 

laws now in being from making provision for 
his younger children.” 


These were the wise days when the 
King was not permitted to own pro- 
perty, except such as fell to the State 
when he died. I submit there is no 
such statement now, because since that 
unfortunate Act of 1873, it is not im- 
possible for the head of the State to 
provide for younger children. What I 
want to point out is, that the object to 
be attained is the same. The point of 
view of the people then was “‘ The king 
has no more money; give him some 
more; long live the King.” What is 
the point of view now? The Queen 
comes to us and confesses through her 
Ministers that she has enormous sums 
of money. 

*Toe FIRST LORD or _ THE 
TREASURY (Mr. W. H. Sms, 
Strand, Westminster): No. 

**Mr. STOREY : I suppose that to the 
right hon. Gentleman £824,000 is not 
enormous. Itistome. But I will not 
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go into figures. I will say a great sum 
of money. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Not great. 
“Mr. STOREY: Well, I should like 
tohaveit. I will not even insist on 
‘‘great.” It is not necessary to my 
argument. I will say the Queen has 
ample resources. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No. 

*Mr. STOREY: Well, she has re- 
sources. If the right hon. Gentleman 
will get up and tell me that the Queen 
has no resources, then, Radical asI am, 
I will vote for the Grant. The other 
night I objected to the declaration 
that this demand is founded upon 
reason. The right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian insisted upon it, and told 
us he was one of the old-fashioned 


order who stood upon precedent. 
I am prepared to state this to- 
night, and without fear of con- 


tradiction, that there never was a pre- 
cedent in the history of England for an 
application from the Sovereign to 
Parliament without a preliminary 
statement, either in the Message itself 
or in the speech of a Minister, that the 
Queen had no resources for the purpose. 
I hold that the Queen at the present time 
has resources which she may fairly em- 
ploy for the purpose in view. I was 
very much rebuked the other night for 
having made what was said to be a 
reckless statement about the savings of 
the Queen. That rebuke came from the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
(Lord R. Churchill), and I must say that 
such an accusation comes with admirable 
ce from one whose name in the Par- 
iament of 1480 was a synonym for all 
réevklessness of speech and act. I make 
the same contention now. Until this 
£824,000 is exhausted there is not, 
according to the Constitution or prece- 
dent, any right in the Crown or any 
propriety in Ministers to come down to 
the House and ask for further Grants. 

*Mrz. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) : 
I rise to order. The hon. Gentleman is 
arguing that there should be no Grant at 
all,whereas the question before the Com- 
mittee is the reduction of the Vote to 
£21,000. 

*Mr. STOREY: Now with regard to 
‘this £15,000 or £16,000, I will ask the 
question again, why should that, instead 
of being applied to the support of these 
“younger branches of the Royal Family, 
go into a fund of accumulation. The 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, when I 
raised this point the other night, told 
me, if I looked at the Act of 1887, I 
should find a distinct declaration that 
the whole sum of £385,000, clear and 
certain income, had to be paid to Her 
Majesty. I have read the Act over and 
overagain, and although I am no law- 
yer, or because I am no lawyer, I can read 
the common sense of the Act, and I say 
there is no such statement whatever in 
it. First, I must tell the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that Parliament did not 
give the Queen any money whatever. 
Parliament had had no experience of 
Her Majesty. If it had it would have 
been less jealous. But former Parlia- 
ments had had experience of former 
Sovereigns—experience of waste, ex- 
travagance, and constant running into 
debt—and, therefore, when the new 
Oivil List was granted, not one penny 
was ordered to be paid to Her Majesty, 
except the sum of £60,000. The whole 
of the rest of the money was to be paid 
to trustees. Clause 2 of the Act says, 
‘‘That for the support of Her Ma- 
jesty’s household, and of the honour 
and dignity of the Crown, and for the 
payment of the charges on the first, 
second, fourth, and sixth classes in the 
schedule, it is enacted that there shall 
be granted to Her Majesty during her 
life a net yearly revenue of £385,000, 
and the Lord Treasurer or the OCom- 
missioners of the Treasury are hereby 
authorised on and during every suc- 
ceeding quarter to cause the said yearly 
revenue to be issued and applied from 
time to time, monthly, weekly, or other- 
wise, for the uses and purposes by this 
Act appointed.” 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews, Birmingham, E.): The hon. 
Gentleman has omitted the important 
words, ‘‘ Paid to Her Gracious Majesty 
during her life.” 

*Mr. STOREY: The right hon. 
Gentleman cannot suppose I would wil- 
fully omit so obvious a thing as that. 
There can be no doubt that it is to be 
paid to Her Majesty during her life, 
and the clause goes on tu show how. 
It is to be paid to the Trustees. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: There are no 
Trustees. 

*Mr. STOREY: The only way I can 
settle it is to read the clause through- 
out. af 
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- The hon. Gentleman again read the 
clause, down to the words, ‘‘ The 
Queen, whom God long preserve.” 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
“Amen.” 

*Mr. STOREY: That rather offensive 
ejaculation comes from a Loyalist of the 

orth of Ireland. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: I wish to know, 
Sir, whether there is anything improper 
in my saying ‘‘Amen’”’ to the wish for 
the preservation of Her Majesty’s life. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Let the hon. 
Member proceed, but I hope that he will 
be more succinct in his argument. 

*Mr. STOREY: In view of what has 
fallen from you, Sir, I will not continue 
to read the terms of the Act. My 
opinion is that this clause means that 

ere is to be granted for certain specific 
purposes £385,000, but that is not to 
be paid to Her Majesty except as 
regards the £60,000. ‘The rest is to be 
retained in the Treasury, and to be paid 
out at convenient periods for the pur- 
poses specified. Then Clause 8 recites 
absolutely what is to be done with this 
money. All sums of money shall be- 
come due and payable out of the Civil 
List revenues for any of the purposes of 
this Act, and be paid in the order and 
according to the plan herein mentioned 
—and it being expedient—and I invite 
the attention of my hon. Friends to the 
change in the law—to specify the sums 
to be appropriated to each class, gn 
estimate has been laid before Parliament, 
and the amount for each class respec- 
tively is specified in the schedule of the 
Act. That means that the money has 
been appropriated to distinct classes, and 
for these classes it is to be used. The 
clause also means, that, given A, B, and 
©, the money set apart for A is during 
the year to be spent on A; the sum for 
B is to be paid for B, and the same with 
regard to C. Now, the only other 
clause which I will touch is Clause 

9. That enacts that if any surplus 
be carried forward into the Exchequer, 
the amount shall be applied in aid of 
the charges of any other class or 
charges upon the Civil List revenues, in 
such manner as may under the circum- 
stances appear to be most convenient. 
Now, I hope I shall get the assent of the 
‘Government to my view of that Clause. 
Given at the end of the year a saving 
in A and a deficiency in B, it is 
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legal under this provision to take the 
saving in A to supply the deficiency 
in B. But supposing there is not a 
deficiency in any, what follows? Inthat 
case the Act says the surplus may be 
epplied for any charge or charges upon 

er Majesty’s Civil List revenues in 
such manner as may, under the circum- 
stances, appear most convenient. I will 
put a case. Suppose no deficiency in 
any class. Suppose the Queen has got 
her £60,000 from the Privy Purse, what 
charge remains to which the money is 
to be applied? WhenlI put this case 
the other night, the noble Lord said, 
‘“‘ What prevents the Government from 
handing it over to the Queen?” I 
am not concerned to point out 
any such thing. Here is an 
Act of Parliament bestowing a revenue 
and creating a trust. I want to know 
how, under this Act, you get power to 
apply the money any way else than as 
the Act directs, or according to the pro- 
visions it contains? The Act contains 
no directions. Now, I ask, what have 
they done with this money? They have 
handed it over year after year to the 
Queen, for no charges whatever, be- 
cause money was already applied to 
meet every expense. What they have 
done is to go behind the Act of 
Parliament and increase the Privy 
Purse without any right to do so. 
The Privy Purse was fixed at £60,000. 
The Act of Parliament limits it to that; 
but, by this sleight-of-haud, successive 
Governments have increased the Privy 
Purse from £60,000 to £76,000 per 
annum for the last 50 years. It was 
said by the noble Lord the other night 
that we were imputing embezzlement 
to Her Majesty, and to successive 
Governments. The noble Lord is a 
master of fence, and he knows the pre- 
judice which is created by affixing a bad 
name to anything. I made, however, 
no charge of embezzlement, and I should 
be ashamed if any Member on that side 
of the House thought that I made any 
such charge against Her Majesty or her 
Ministers, The charge 1 made was that 
they used the Act of Parliament in the 
interest of the Crown, and not of the 
people—that they transferred to the 
Privy Purse savings which the Privy 
Purse had no right to receive, and that 
they should rather have taken this 
£16,000 or £17,000, and have put it into 
the Exchequer—either in aid of the 
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public funds or in satisfaction of those 
exceptional charges which, in conse- 
quence of her large family and of the 
considerable families of her children, 
have come on the Queen. If we had 
the £824,000 standing in the Exchequer, 
as we should have, there would be none 
of these demands on Parliament and 
none of these Debates. The money 
would have been there to be de- 
voted to Her Majesty and her grand- 
children, and we sbould have heen called 
on for nothing. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian, our 
leader, told me the other night that such 
a sum as I named could not have pro- 
duced anything like a sufficient sum for 
the supportofthe Queen’s grandchildren, 
and I admit it. The £824,000 or the 
£400,000 savings on Class 6, which I 
mentioned, would probably not produce a 
sum sufficient for the grandchildren. 
But that was not my contention. I 
dispute the right of any head of the 
State in England, under the present 
Constitution, to take the public money in 
order to make an accumulation. I say 
that under the ancient Constitutional 
principle of England, ever since the 
present Royal Family came to the Throne 
—a Constitutional principle which 
should now be insisted upon—there has 
been no contention on the part of Par. 
liament that out of the public monies 
granted to Her Majesty she should be 
able to accumulate sums. The purpose 
has always been liberally and loyally to 
bestow sums on His or Her Majesty for 
the time being, with the intent that they 
should not be hoarded but Royally spent 
in supporting the dignity of the 
country and the honour of the Royal 
Family. On that ground I object 
to these accumulations, and make 
it wy argument that, until this 
£15,000 or £16,000 a year is accounted 
for, and the £824,000 which has grown 
out of the accumulation of this £15,000 
or £16,000 a year for 40 or 50 years are 
expended and accounted for, there does 
not remain in the Crown or its Ministers 
a right to come to the Representatives of 
the people and ask for more’ money. 
Now I have carried theargument so far, 
but, entertaining the objection that I 
still ent rtain, 1 do not pretend to state 
to the House that if they accept my 
Amendment, that will make the propo- 
sal of the Government more palatable to 
me. I think the original proposal was 
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bad. I think my proposal a little better’ 
ard therefore I am ready to accept a 
compromise. If I cannot get what I want, 
I will accept a compromise. But I do not 
say that the proposal will then be more 
palatable to me than itisnow. Iam, 
however, willing that £21,000 should be 
given instead of £36,000, simply for the 
sake of peace. I have now stated tothe 
House as clearly as I could my conten- 
tion that the savings on the Civil List 
under the Act should not go to the 
Crown or the Crown’s Privy Purse, but 
should be retained by the First Lord of 
the Treasury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and if expended at al? 
should be expended under the 
direct orders of Parliament. And 
I have endeavoured to support 
that contention by showing that the 
Act reads so, and that the purposes of 
the Act should be carried out. IfI had 
that view before, I have been fortified 
ten-fold in my idea ofits truth by read- 
ing the terms of the. Bill now put 
into our hands. I can point out to the 
Committee that Clause 2 of this Bill, 
for the first time in the history of 
England since these Grants have been 
made, states that the Trustees shall 
hold the annual sum granted under the 
Act, and any accumulations of that 
fund. Why is that inserted in the 
Bill? I will tell the House it is inserted 
because under the stress of the discus- 
sions of last week, the Government 
recognise that under the Act of 1837 
they had no such power. No such 
power exists in that Act. Therefore 
they have given the authority in the 
Billthat the Prince’s Trustees should not 
only have the annual sum, but the 
accumulated money. I have put my 
first contention, no doubt, at some 
length, but still with all the brevity of 
which I am capable, before the 
House. I have put it seriously, and if 
the Front Bench will hold their tongues 
and let some Gentleman behind them 
reply to me, I shall be glad to hear an 
substantial objections to the points 
have raised. I beg then, in conclusion, 
to propose that we should omit the 
words, ‘‘thirty-six,” and insert ‘‘twenty- 
one.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
1, to leave out the word “ thirty-six,” 
in order to insert the word “‘twenty- 
one.”’—( Mr. Storey.) 
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Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘thirty-six’ stand part of the Clause.” 


*Mr. GOSCHEN’: If there has been 
a little impatience with the latter 
part of the hon. Member’s speech it 
is no doubt due to the fact that he 
dealt at considerable length with a 
point which has been threshed out in a 
morte: Debate, and which hasnospecial 

earing upon the Amendment now be- 
fore the House. The question is, how 
far we are going over the same ground 
again that has been traversed in the 
previous Debate. .The hon. Member 
has utilised the occasion to make another 
speech on the question of the savings 
on the Civil List. The senior Member 
for Northampton has contended that 
all payments made to the Queen in 
excess of the £60,000 a year assigned 
to the Privy Purse have been practically 
illegal; and the hon. Member’s con- 
tention is that the Government and 
the Parliament which originally framed 
the Civil List Act did not know what 
they were doing. Now, after 50 years 
have elapsed, the hon. Member claims 
to know better what was the intention 
of the framers of the Act than they 
knew themselves. It is almost labour 
lost at this time of day to justify 
the payments made to the Queen from 
the year 1838 down to the present 
time by every Administration, by 
men belonging to both political Parties, 
and by the most watchful Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer and Secretaries 
to the Treasury that ever existed. The 
hon. Member was perfectly within his 
right when he moved to reduce the sum 
payable under this Bill from £36,000 
to £21,000, but the argument he has 
raised with regard to savings ought to 
be abandoned, looking to the history of 
the case from 1837 down to the present 
day. The hon. Member maintains that 
the charges on the Privy Purse have 
been discharged by the payment of 
£60,000 a year, but how does he know 
that that is the case? It is true that 
£60,000 is paid to the Privy Purse, 
but the expenditure of the Privy Purse 
has often been much larger than 
£60,000, and it is much larger at the 
present moment; and itisin aid of the 
Privy Purse that the savings to which 
he has alluded have habitually been paid. 

After all that has been said in previous 
Debates it is unnecessary to dwell more 
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upon that point. But then the hon, 
Member wants to know how the 
£824,000 paid to Her Majesty has 
been applied. [Mr. Srorzy: We want 
to know. } hy should the hon: 
Member know? The sum was paid 
to Her Majesty as Her Majesty’s 
private property, and we have no right 
to ask as to its application. he 
hon. Member seems to think that he 
is the only watchful guardian of the 
public purse that has existed during the 
last 50 years, that he alone of all Mem- 
bersof Parliament during the last 50 years 
has had a proper appreciation of this parti- 
cular bargain. As the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian has said, we have no 
right to pry into the expenditure of the 
Sovereign. The hon. Member knows 
better; he thinks it is the privilege of a 
Member of Parliament. 

*Mr. STOREY: I did not say that, and 
it is not fair to put it in that way. All 
I argued was that the Sovereign has 
never applied to Parliament without 
stating that she had no more resources. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Member 
has claimed that if any application is 
made for a Grant we are entitled to know 
the savings of the Sovereign. The hon. 
Member claims to know what has been 
the expenditure of the Sovereign, and 
whether she has properly applied the 
sums which have been paid in 
aid of the Privy Purse, according to his 
views of whatis right. The letter from 
Sir Henry Ponsonby, which the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington (Lord 
R. Churchill) quoted distinctly stated the 
maximum amount of the savings of the 
Queen, and after the production of that 
letter I should have thought hon. Mem- 
bers would scarcely wish to convey exag- 
gerated ideas of Her Majesty’s savings. 
The hon. Member’s great point is that 
there is no precedent of a Soverei 
asking fur a Grant without stating the 
necessity of the case, and that there is no 
provision from which otherwise the Grant 
I maintain that during 
the whole course of the present reign no 
single instance has occurred in which ap- 
plication has been made to Parliament 
based upon the absence of a fund for 
making the provision asked. Whether 
in the case of the daughters of the Duke 
of Cambridge, or of the Queen’s sons and 
daughters, the claim has never been 
rested upon the absence of savings or 
upon the absence of power in the Crown 
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pane the provision. The hon. Mem- 
r still argues the question of savings, 
although the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian has declared that it is impos- 
sible to believe that the Sovereign has 
saved sufficient to enable her to 

wide for the children of the 

ince of Wales. With regard to 
the hon. Member’s actual Amendment 
to reduce the amount to be paid to 
£21,000, the hon. Member first objects 
to.the form in which we propose to deal 
with the £36,000; he wishes it to be 
allocated by Parliament in certain fixed 
proportions. He desires that so many 
twelfths shail be allotted by Parliament 
to the sons and so many to the daughters. 
But the hon. Member not only voted, 
but told with the hon. Member for 
Northampton, who strongly contended 
that Parliament should not interfere at 
all, and that the whole matter should be 
left in the hands of the Prince of Wales. 
Now, the hon. Member entirely discards 
the view which he previously voted 
for, and contends that Parliament should 
retain the matter in its own hands. The 
hon. Gentleman thinks £36,000is a great 
deal too much to grant, and suggests 
that we should grant £21,000. He would 
prefer, however, to deal only with the 
present emergency, and to give £13,000 
—namely, £10,000 to Prince Albert 
Victor and £3,000 to the Princess Louise 
of Wales, leaving the provision for other 
children to bea settled hereafter. He 
thinks it is a gratuitous piece of 
profligacy on the part of the Govern 
ment when they ask for £36,000. 
Yes; but we have been accused of 
shabb‘ness because we departed from our 
origizal proposition. ow, what are 
the facts? What we propose to grant 
is asum which, properly arranged, will 
provide adequate incomes for the 
children of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. Hon. Members 
below the Gangway say this sum of 
£36,000 is far in excess of the original 
proposition, and, therefore, ought not 
to be adopted by zealous guardians of 
the Public Purse. But hon. Members 
are in error. The hon. Member thinks 
it would be better for Parliament to 
keep the matter in its own hands, and 
he says this Bill is against precedent; but 
a Committee was appointed to lay down 
the principle upon which these Grants 
ehould be made in future, and the Com- 
mittee reported that, in order to avoid 
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repeated applications to Parliament and 
all these painful Debates, it would be 
desirable to make one arrangement with 
the Prince of Wales which should last 
during the present reign, and to give 
him a certain sum to provide for all his 
children, so that when once that matter 
was settled by Parliament further appli- 
cations would be unnecessary. It is a 
question for the House to decide whether 
a lump sum of £36,000 a year to cover 
provision for all the Prince’s children is 
@ fair equivalent for the offer which 
was originally made. £21,000 would 
be as a permanent arrangement far 
below the mark, and would not supply 
those annuities which the hon. Member 
himself is not unprepared to give. 
Then the hon. Member asks how is the 
matter to be arranged, and whether 
there are to be accumulations? The 
general principle of the plan is that 
instead of giving a varying amount, 
which might rise to £49,000 a year, Par- 
liament shall give a permanent Grant 
of £36,000 to meet all contingencies. 

In the first year the whole of the 
£36,000 will not be required. Then 
the hon. Member asks, will the balance 
be paid over to His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales? Certainlynot. It will 
be held by the Trustees and invested, 
and form the basis of annuities, and 
the basis of dowries for Princesses, or 
other allowances. The calculation is 
that this sum of £36,000, if fairl 
invested during the present reign, wi 
provide for all the children of the Prince 
of Wales. Thesuggestion isone which 
the Government adopted from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, but for which we do not wish to 
make him specially responsible, for it 
appears to us, as it appeared to him, 
that it is an equitable arrangement 
which will save much trouble to Parlia- 
ment and much friction, and which will 
prevent these unseemly questions aris- 
ing between the Orown and the 
Commons. 

*Mz.OUNINGHAME GRAHAM (Lan- 
ark, N.W.): In rising to support the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land, I must take exception to the 
phrase several times used by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He deprecated 
these “‘ unseemly and painful ’’ Debates. 
What, I should like to know, is there 
of a painful nature connected with these 
discussions? Laying aside all cant, so 
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far as it is possible to do so in any 
assembly of meu, I try to look at the 
y seyret on its own merits, and I think 

6 word ‘painful’ does not at all 
apply to this question. The Kings and 
Queens of this country are not Kings 
and Queens in the ordinary sense. They 
are the creatures of Parliament. Par- 
liament placed them on the Throne, and 
has from the beginning regulated the 
amount of money which they are to 
take from the country; and in an ex- 
treme case, I presume that Parliament 
could unmake them altogether. I am, 
therefore, unable to understand the intro- 
duction of the phrase as applied to the 
discussion of the question as to whether 
the Grant should be £36,000 or £21,000. 
I do not intervene, as the House well 
knows, for the purpose of wasting time. 
I must say that this question of whether 
we should give a few thousands more or 
less to the grandchildren of the Queen 
is not to my mind a question of very 
great importance. I do not think the 
British exchequer will suffer greatly 
from the Grant of £15,000 more or 
less; but, I do hold again, in direct 
opposition to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that, rightly or wrongly, the 
working classes of the country take a 
very great interest in this question. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
does not, I think, include a large 
number of the working classes in 
his constituency; but I think I under- 
stood him to say that the working classes 
generally are not averse to these Grants 
in principle. Well, it is a very curious 
thing if that is so, seeing the attitude that 
has been taken by so many of my hon. 
Friends who are undoubted representa- 
tives of working class constituencies. I 
appeal to them, and they can testify to the 
undoubted feeling of the working classes 
against the whole principle of these 
Grants. For further corroboration I 
would draw the attention of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the votes of 
confidence received by the hon. Member 
for the Rhondda Division (Mr. Abra- 
ham), and he has spoken in this House 
on this subject in the name of his con- 
stituents. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer disavows very strongly all that 
the hon. Member for Rhondda has said ; 
but I do not admit his claim to be a 
better exponent of the wishes of the 
working classes of the United Kingdom 
than the hon. Member of the miners of 
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Wales. However, leaving this aside, 
and coming more to what I have alleged 
before, that, rightly or wrongly, there 
is a strong feeling against these Grants, 
I may say we have often seen millions 
voted with more celerity than this sum 
will be granted, and I attribute this to 
the fact, and I know that it is a point 
of view in which I shall not get 
many Members to agree with me—I 
attribute it to the fact that large bodies 
of the working classes of the king- 
dom have got to dissociate themselves 
from these demands for ironclads, for 
armies, or for official expenditure ; their 
interests do not seem to be touched by 
these matters, but this question some- 
how seems to them of great importance. 
Their attention is much directed to it, 
and undoubtedly in almost every part of 
the kingdom very strong expressions of 
opinion have been given in regard toit. 
Some very memorable words fell from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian in reference to this 
subject; so memorable that I venture 
to trouble the House with a repetition of 
them, for it almost seemed as if a revela- 
tion had descended upon the right hon. 
Gentleman, a revelation that I, for one, 
hail with exceeding joy, and I hope it 
will be confirmed and pressed inside 
and outside the House. The broad 
difference, the right hon. Gentleman 
said, between members of the Royal 
Family and other men of gigantic 
wealth, is that while in the case of the 
Royal Family large means are asso- 
ciated and even tied to the discharge of 
public duties, in the case of other 
wealthy men in the country, they are 
under no such obligation except to their 
own consciences. Very memorable words 
for an ex- Prime Minister ; very memora- 
ble words from the Leader of the popular 
Party. I, for one, never have attacked 
the Queen or any Member of the Royal 
Family outside the House, and I do not 
come here, therefore, with any nauseous 
pretensions of sham loyalty. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. Member that the Question 
is that £36,000 stand part of the clause. 

*Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
Certainly, Sir, I bow to your reminder. 
The question is whether we shall grant 
the smaller or the larger sum for the 
maintenance of the Royal State and the 
performance of their duties. I was 
about to urge, andI hope I shall. not 
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be transgressing your ruling, that this 
question of Royal Grants has not so 
much importance as many people seem 
disposed to attach to it, and I, for one, 
shall support the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland simply and solely because I 
consider his Motion an expression of 
public opinion and a protest against a 
continuance of the state of society as 
we know it now, a state of society 
that condemns Jarge bodies of people 
to misery, semi-starvation, and over- 
work, while these large sums are voted 
to the maintenance of a single family. 
I will not for a moment deny that there 
may be 20 Members sitting on both 
sides of the House whose joint incomes 
are a heavier burden than this same 
Vote to the Royal Family. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Again I must 
remind the hon. Member that the Ques- 
tion is whether £36,000 shall stand part 
of the clause. 

*Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I accept your ruling, Sir, and abandon 
my line of argument. I will merely 
say this before I conclude. I reiterate 
that it is simply and solely as a protest 
that I give my vote in support of the 
hon. Member for Sunderland, believing 
that the sum now devoted to the interest 
of the Royal Family in return for duties 
which, in my opinion, they do not dis- 
charge, is ample, and in the interest of 
great masses of our overworked, under- 
fed population, I support the protest 
against the system that tends to increase 
the feelings of class hatred and class 
distinction. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said just now 
that there never had been expenditure 
from the Privy Purse of less than 
£60,000 per annum. Now, certain 
figures were laid before us in Committee 
which we were asked to consider private, 
but it was not stated to the Committee 
and figures were not laid before the 
Committee to show that the Privy Purse 
had ever fallen short of the £60,000 
allocated to it. As a matter of fact, it 
seemed to me, so far as I could deduce 
conclusions from the figures, that the 
Privy Purse and the Duchy of Lancaster 
receipts—for we must put them together 
—had never in any single year, certainly 
not in any average year, been ex- 
pended. Therefore, I do protest against 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer making 
this statement to the House which. he 
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was not prepared to make and did not 
make in Committee upstairs, and when 
his statements might have been verified. 
I quite agree with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that we ought not to pry 
into the private savings of Her Majesty. 
We ought not to ask the exact amount, 
and no one has asked that; but we 
ought to have a clear and distinct state- 
ment that the amount now paid to the 
Royal Family, which amounts to 
£700,000, is not adequate, and that 
nothing can come from that source for 
the support of the younger members of 
the Family. We have not been told 
that, and we know perfectly well that 
there have been savings amounting to 
at least a million. I am not now refer- 
ing to any figures put before us in 
Committee. I am referring to the Pon- 
sonby letter, from which, I take it, the 
amount does not, or did not then, exceed 
a million—that is to say, about a mil- 
lion. In addition to that, we know 
perfectly well that, from the fact of the 
Duchy of Lancaster producing £38,000 
per annum in excess of what itdid when 
the Civil List was voted to Her Majesty ; 
and from the fact that £16,000 was the 
amount turned from other classes 
to the Privy Purse, then we know that 
Her Majesty is in receipt of an income 
of £52,000 more than was deemed suffi- 
cient for the requirements of Her 
Majesty when the Civil List was fixed. 
The House, by reading this Bill a 
second time, must be taken tu have de- 
cided that some sum should be voted to 
the Prince of Wales for his children, 
but the question now is what sum? I, 
who was against voting any amount be- 
cause I believed there was already suffi- 
cient in the hands of the Family, would 
certainly prefer £21,000 to £36,000. 
But the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
appears to regard the hon. Member for 
Sunderland as a perfect monster of 
iniquity because he proposes that the 
amount should be reduced from £36,000 
to £21,000. We have made our calcu- 
lation said the right hon. Gentleman, 
and £40,000 a year will practically give 
what we originally asked, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer used this 
as an argument for not yielding to my 
hon. Friend. Well, but it is not 
£40,000. After making all their caleu- 
lations, no sooner did my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian 
move that £36,000 should be substituted 
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for £40,000, than the Government at 
once threw over all their calculations 
and said ‘‘ Yes, by all means let us make 
it £26,000 ’’—a figure for which I am 
bound to say my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian adduced no sort 
of reason, and if he had I should have 
advanced reasons for a further reduction. 
Now, I take this sum of £21,000, and I 
find it would enable the Prince to give 
his eldest son £10,000 a year, his second 
son £5,000 a year, and his daughters 
£2,000a year, which would be very hand- 
some incomes for them all. We live in 
an age when the worship of the Golden 
Calf is getting daily more scandalous. 
We have all sorts of Nitrate kings and 
men who have become rich—Heaven 
knows how—becoming the darlings of 
Society. [Jnterruption.| Have hon. 
Gentlemen got shares in the Nitrate king- 
dom? These people raise the level of 
expenditure, spread abroad their wealth, 
and get somebody to invite people 
to their entertainments. [Interruption ; 
Ories of ‘‘ Question.” ] I know how the 
Nitrate shares were divided. But these 
worshippers of the Golden Calf are 
persons with whom I have no sort of 
sympathy. I think we might take this 
opportunity of establishing the principle 
that there is a family for whom we 
entertain great respect, and it is not 
necessary to command that respect that 
they should be excessively rich. I was 
reading the other day some letters of 
Sir William,Temple. [‘ Divide!”} I 
may tell the hon. Member opposite that 
Sir W. Temple was a gentleman who 
lived in the time of Charles II., and he 
was sent over by Charles as Ambassador 
to Holland. In one of his letters he men- 
tions that he went to visit the Grand 
Pensionary of Holland. [| ‘‘ Question ! a 
The hon. Gentleman says ‘‘ Question!’ 

How can I cope with such ignorance as 
that ? I do not profess to be among 
the Gods, but the hon. Member reminds 
me of what Goethe says: ‘ Against 
stupidity the Gods fight in vain.” But 
to return to my Grand Pensionary. Sir 
W. Temple called upon the Grand 
Pensionary, and found him living upon 
the third storey with a single maid to 
look after him and open his door. Sir 
W. Temple contrasted the dignity and 
real importance of the Grand Pensionary 
living like that with the tinsel, gaud, 
and wretched position in Europe of his 


own master Charles II. I cite this | 
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instance to show that it is not necessary 
- re of families a 

tates with large possessions in order 
that they may be regarded with t. 
I think the sum proposed by the hon. 
Member for Sunderland is amply suffi- 
cient for Royalty to live not only in 
decent comfort but with reasonable 
splendour, and I shall support the pro- 


posal. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 201 ; 
Noes 62.—(Div. List, No. 271.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I now wish to 
insert at the end of this clause words 
which provide practically that if any 
son of the Prince of Wales is in receipt 
of any salary or erffolument attached to 
any office, place, or employment under 
the Crown, the amount so received shall 
be deducted from the aunual amount 
now granted. I regret to see that those 
two Kilkenny cats of Unionism—the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham and the noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington—are not 
present, because I believe that both of 
them would have been anxious and 
eager to support this particular Amend- 
ment. The noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington has been lecturing about 
the country, and has been prating a good 
deal about economy, while the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham has claimed to be an old 
Radical, and to have inherited in some 
special way the mantles both of Cobden 
and Bright. 


An hon. Memser: He is here. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Oh! very well. 
Then I have no doubt I shall have his 
support, because this happens to be an 
Amendment of Mr. Bright’s. In 1850, 
as the Committee will no doubt remem- 
ber, there was a proposal made to grant 
a sum of £12,000 per annum to the Duke 
of Cambridge, and on that occasion Mr. 
Bright put down an Amendment which 
I have taken for my model, and it is 
practically the same as the Amendment 
which stands in my name. Mr. Bright 
said this— 


** Let us at least arrange that this annuity of 
£12,000 shall be all that the Duke shall receive 
in all circumstances. Many persons in receipt 
of pensions have allowed them to be merged in 
the salaries of their offices, and why should not 
this principle be applied to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge ?”’ 
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Now His Royal Highness has occupied 
laces; the emoluments of which have 
en added to the £12,000 per annum, 
and he has been permitted asa Royal 
Prince to draw large official salaries. 
The same rule has been followed in the 
ease of the Prince of Wales, who is now 
colonel of a regiment for which he re- 
ceives £1,500 per annum. The Duke of 
Connaught, too, enjoys a high position 
inthe Army, while the Duke of Edin- 
burgh has a high position in the Navy, 
and both receive large salaries. It seems 
to me that while we hold that the 
Princes of the Royal Family should 
have some adequate provision made for 
them, we are not prepared to say that 
they should do nothing for it. I believe 
that they are anxious to do something 
for the large sums which they receive, 
and the object of my Amendment is to 
recognise that desire on their part, and 
to provide that in the case of their occu- 
pymg some place of emolument, the 
emolument they receive shall be 
merged in the amount of the annuity 
votedfor them. As I have said before, 
I have the authority of Mr. Bright for 
this Amendment. We are told that weare 
getting more democratic everyday. Do 
not let us go back, and do not let us be 
behind the Parliament of 1850. Atthat 
time there was only a majority of 59 
against the proposal of Mr. Bright, and 
I do trust that this Committee, by 
the vote which it is about to give, will 
agree that this is a fair and reasonable 
proposal which I am making. 





Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
8, after the word ‘‘ preserve,” to insert 
the words— 

‘* Provided that, in case any son of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales shall at any 
time be in receipt of any sum or sums of money 
by way of salary or emolument attached to any 
office, place, or employment he may hold under 
the Crown, the whole amount of such sum or 
sums so received shall be deducted from the 
annual amount now granted, so long as the 
said salary or emolument shall be enjoyed.” — 
(Mr. Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, “That those 
words be there inserted.” 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will only‘say 
avery. few. words.in respect to this 
Amendment. It will be felt. by the 
House and the country that it is very 
much to the, advantage of the House 


and the nation that.the Royal Princes 
should be employed in the Public Ser- 
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vice, and they should be paid those sums 
which are befitting for the posts they 
oceupy, and which, so far as I know, 
very rarely exceed the expense to which 
officers are putin the discharge of their 
duties. No greater misfortune could 
happen to the country than that these 
Princes should be induced, from any 
influence brought to bear on them, not 
to accept employment in the Public Ser- 
vice, because such employment qualifies 
them for the higher and more ny co 
duties which devolve upon them later in 
life. 

Mr. STOREY: Even supposing it is 
desirable that the Princes should 
enter the Public Service, why should 
they be treated differently from other 
public servants? If they take the pay 
attached to an office they ought to give 
up their pensions, in the same way as 
Ministers and other perscns are required 
to do in the like case. But I join issue 
with the right hon. Gentleman, and 
say that, so far from being advanta- 
geous, it cannot but be of great 
disadvantage that those Princes should 
enter the Public Service. We have seen 
one Royal Prince after another enterin 
the Public Service, and instead o 
attaining, after years of great anxiety 
and labour, the position which other 
men attain in that way, they are 
pitched into positions far above their 
deserts, without any advantage to the 
country. I am not afraid to give in- 
stances. Who believes that the Duke 
of Edinburgh, if he had been anybody 
else but a Royal Duke, would have been 
made an Admiral at the time he ob- 
tained that rank? Who believes that 
the Duke of Connaught, for serving in 
the second line at Tel-el-Kebir, would 
have been specially thanked by Parlia- 
ment if he had not been the Duke of 
Connaught? For winning the paliry 
action of Tel-el-Kebir nine General Off- 
cers were thanked, about as many as 
were thanked for winning the Battle of 
Waterloo. The Duke of Connaught 
has since-received one of. the principal 
commands in India at a salary-of about 
£5,000 a year and huge uisites, 
thereby getting a position which: t 
to have been filled oy asia 
veteran ;and it may: bethat even in this 
House there are worthy veterans who 
are suffering from the injustice of.:this 
system. . If the wholesome rule that the 
pension should be deducted from ‘the 
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salary had operated in: the case of ‘His 
Royal Highness the present Commander- 
in-Ohief of the Army at home we should 
lon have had a change that is 
desirable from many points of view. I 
do not believe that the addition of Royal 
personages to the great Services of the 
eountry has ever been of any use to the 
country, but it has many a time been 
productive of the greatest harm. [, 
therefore, beg to support the Amend- 
ment. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 54; 
Noes 188.—(Div. List, No. 272.) 


It being midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. . 


Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


POST OFFICE SITES (EXPENSES). 


Resolution reported — 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of all costs, charges, and expenses in- 
curred by the Postmaster General in carrying 
into effect any Act of the present Session, to 
authorise the transfer of the site of the Cold- 
bath Fields Prison, in the County of Middlesex, 
to Her Majesty’s Postmaster General.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


MARRIAGES (BASUTOLAND, &c.) BILL 
[LORDS]. (No. 352.) 
As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time to-morrow. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
* That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’ 


*Toe VICE PRESIDENT or raz 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyuz, Kent, 
Dartford): Sir, I hope the House will 
pardon, me for. saying a. few,.words.in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill. 
It deals with a question the importanec 
of which is felt in every quarter of the 
House and.in..all the .industrial.centres 
of this country. We have. to.,look 
atthe. munificent gifts of.the QCity:Com- 
panies in furtherance of technical 
edueation and*the-enormous efforts that 
have been ‘made in-furtherance of that 
object, to see the vast interest which is 
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felt in the subject. This Billjis the 
outcome of the efforts to solve 
d:fficulties at which we have been 
labouring for two years, and it is because 
we have failed to reconcile the interests 
of Board and Voluntary Schools that I 
propose the Bill in its present form. 
The Bill is simple in its character, and 
is to give the Local Authority power to 
rate for the purpose of technical educa- 
tion. The Local Authorities will bethe 
County Councils, the Borough Councils, 
and Urban and Rural Sanitary Authori- 
ties. It aleo provides two limitations 
which hon. Members will observe in the 
early part of the Bill. The first limit 
is in regard to pupils receiving instruc- 
tion in the obligatory and standard 
subjects in elementary and primary 
schools, and the other has reference 
to the maximum rate which may 
be levied under it. I do beg hon. 
Members to remember that on my 
side of the House, at all events, 
there is very grave objection indeed 
to increasing local burdens. For my- 
self, I believe, having studied the 
question, that an enormous amount of 

od will be done under this Bill in 
urthering technical education, if only 
to the extent of a penny rate. There is 
an important proviso in Clause 31, which 
provides that the Local Authority may 
appoint a Committee for the — of 
working out this plan. The Committee 
is to consist wholly or partly of members 
of the Local Authority. Of course, it 
is right that this Local Authority should 
be represented in the interests of the 
ratepayers ; but it is hoped, if this Bill 
become law, that this Local Committee 
will also be composed of members who 
are strongly interested in technical 
education in our industrial centres and 
large towns. This Local Committee 
would be. also. empowered to appoint 
sub or minor Committees to carry out 
a)l the purposes of the Act; that is to 
say, where the Local Authority decides 
to take over any existing schools, or 
institutions, or science schools for the 
purpose of this Act, for it.is desired, 
where possible, to avoid any expenditure 
on ‘new -buildings.. I apprehend that 
this system.of Committees will work .in 
this way—that wherethe Local Authori- 
ties decide to apply this Act .in regard 
to any institution, that such institution 
will be strongly. represented on the Local 
Committee, which will . really...combine 
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the representatives. of the ratepayers 
and the Local Committee of Managers 
for the purpose of carrying out the 
objects of the technical school or insti- 
tution. Where the Bill is applied to 
a Board or Voluntary School for 
the purpose of establishing evening 
technical schools or classes, I appre- 
hend that the managers of the Board 
School and voluntary school will be 
represented on the Local Committee. 
I should like to put in a very earnest 
plea on behalf of this Bill, if only 
for the enormous impetus it must give 
for the introduction of evening con- 
tinuation schools and classes in this 
country. I believe that the course of 
instruction which this Bill will initiate 
will be most popular, and that the 
evening schools and classes in our large 
industrial centres will be of enormous 
advantage to the various schemes of 
technical education. I know that one 
objection which will be made to this 
proposal is that it does not cover the 
whole ground, and that it does not deal 
with technical education in ele- 
mentary schools. If hon. Members 
read the Report of the Royal Com. 
mission and the very careful Report of 
the London School Board, they will 
find that the curriculum in those schools 
is such as to leave very little available 
time for technical instruction, and this 
margin will be still further reduced 
by certain provisions of the New 
Code, which have been temporarily 
withdrawn, but which I hope will 
come into active operation next year. 
One other objection, Iam aware, will 
be raised—that the Bill does not make 
the School Board the Rating Authority. 
I am prepared to say at once that any 
such proposal would be fatal to this Bill. 
It would be to again tread upon ground 
which had already proved so hazardous 
in endeavouring to promote the solution 
of this difficult and interesting question. 
If the School Board were to be the 
Rating Authority under this Bill, some- 
thing like 9,000,000 of the population of 
England and Wales, who are not 
represented at all upon the School 
Boards, would be shut out at once from 
the scope of the Bill. I am not going 
to detain the House longer. I deeply 
regret that the time at my disposal is 
so short, and that I can do so little 
justice to the subject. But, as regards 
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hope hon. Members opposite will be 
merciful to us in regard to it. This 
uestion has now been before the House 
or two years, and I would remind the 
House, for example, that we have 
lately dealt with the question of inter- 
mediate education in Wales to the satis- 
faction of both sides of the House, 
and, Sir, I would say to hon. Members 
who feel strongly on the question of 
School Boards that in that Bill we have 
introduced the principle of a regular 
authority for educational purposes en- 
tirely outside the scope of the School 
Boards. I will not further detain the 
House, and will only commend the 
measure to the earnest consideration of 
the House in the hope that it may be 
so dealt with as to become a sound and 
beneficial measure. 

*Mr. DIXON (Birmingham, Edgbas- 
ton): Oonsidering the interest I have 
for many years taken in this question, I 
hope the House will allow me the 
opportunity of stating the reasons why 
I feel compelled to oppose this measure. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
understand the hon. Gentleman to 
oppose the Bill, and in that case the 
measure cannot be further proceeded 
with at the present moment. 


The Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 


TRUST FUNDS INVESTMENT BILL 
(No. 361.) 


Lords Amendments agreed to. 


HAND-LOOM WEAVERS (IRELAND) 
BILL (No. 15.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


MOTION. 


—o— 


COUNTY OOURTS ACT (1888) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Neville, Bill to amend 
‘The County Courts Act, 1888,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Neville, Mr. Warmington, 
and Mr. Atherley-Jones. 

Bill presented and read first time. [Bill 362.] 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes after Twelve o’clock. 
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The Earl of Mortzy sat Speaker. 


PARLIAMENTARY AGENTS. 


Rules to be observed by the Officers 
of the House, and by all Parliamentary 
Agents and Solictors engaged in prose- 
cuting proceedings in the House of 
Lords upon any Petition or Bill; consi- 
dered and amended, and to be printed 
as amended. (No. 206.) 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. (No. 191.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


*Lorp BALFOUR: My Lords, I need 
detain you but a few minutes in moving 
the Second Reading of this Bill. It is 
really of the nature of an omnibus Bill 
for certain very small and simple but 
very necessary Amendments of the Mer- 
ehant Shipping Act of 1854. The chief 
Amendment which it makes is to restore 
the law in regard to one particular point 
to what it has been thought to be for 20 
years until a case was brought by an 
appeal to this House in the month of 
May last, when by the unanimous deci- 
sion of the Lords present it appeared 
that the state of the law was not what 
for that long period it had been supposed 
to be. The point was this: For more 


than 20 years it has been the custom 
for the captain of a ship when in a 
foreign port to give a bill of exchange 
upon the owners of the vessel whereby 
he thought he could give a good security 
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for the purchase of any necessaries which 
might be required for the use of the ship 
or the crew while in a foreign port. 
Your Lordships will see that if the cap- 
tain can pledge the value of the vessel 
in security by means of a bill of ex- 
change that bill would, of course, very 
easily be discounted upon reasonable 
terms, and the security would be un- 
doubted. For 20 years, as I have told 
your Lordships, it was considered that 
it was really the law that the master 
could pledge his owner’s credit in this 
way. All the Judges sitting in the 
Court of Admiralty, one after the other, 
have given effect to the law as thus 
stated—Dr. Lusbington, Sir Robert 
Phillimore, Mr. Justice Butt, and Sir 
James Hannen. Upon appeal to this 
House that was declared not to be the 
effect of certain clauses in the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1854. It is, I think, 
obviously a reasonable Amendment. It 
is asked for with the unanimous voice of 
the whole shipping community. The 
other clauses of the Bill are few in num- 
ber and are simple. The second clause 
makes it clear that when seamen are 
paid off in foreign parts they are to re- 
ceive their wages according to the actual 
rate of exchange. A practice has grown 
up in recent years of making a contract 
that when seamen are so paid off they 
are to be paid according to a fixed rate 
of exchange. Circular after circular has 
been issued by the Board of Trade 
warning the men that this provision in 
their contract is likely to operate very 

reatly to their disadvantage, but they 

o not appreciate the importance of it, 
and it is found necessary to make the 
practice contrary tolaw. Another clause 
in this Bill applies to all passenger 
ships, however propelled, the right of 
the Board of Trade to survey them. Up 
to the present time that right is only ex- 
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tended to ships propelled by steam, and 
as the propelling of ships by electricity 
is @ new invention, the terms of the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 do not 
cover the case of ships propelled by 
electricity. This is an Amendment that 
is obviously necessary in the public 
safety, and can, I think, give rise to no 
dispute. I have been, I may mention 
to your Lordships, delaying the pro- 
gress of another Bill amending the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act of 1854—that 
which bears the title of ‘‘The Advance 
Notes to Seamen Bill,’ which has 
already been through a Grand Com- 
mittee—for the purpose of putting the 
clauses which are now contained in that 
Bill into this Bill, and thereby avoiding 
having two Bills amending the same 
Act passing through at the same time. 
I propose, if your Lordships give this 
Bill a Second Reading, to refer it to the 
Oommittee which deals with Bills relat- 
ing to law. I now beg to move that 
this Bill be read a second time. 

Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c. 





POOR LAW BILL (No. 195.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

*Lorp BALFOUR: I ask your Lord- 
ships to allow me to move this Bill on 
behalf of the noble Lord, Viscount Tor- 
rington. It is not by any meansa long 
Bill or one difficult to understand. The 
first clause has reference to making cer- 
tain provision for the case of children 
who, having been deserted by their 
parents, are brought up at the expense 
of the Guardians of the Poor. At the 
present time there is no sufficient or 
adequate protection for the interests of 
the children against being handed over 
to the care of their relatives or guar- 
dians if those relatives or guardians are 
obviously unfit fo take charge of them. 
This Bill in no sense goes over 
the same ground as that which 
was the subject of discussion in your 
Lordships’ House a few days ago, 
because before this Bill takes effect it is 
a condition precedent that the child con- 
cerned must be deserted by the parent, or 
must have been the subjectof an immoral 
assault. The object of the first clause 
of the Bill is to extend the legal pro- 
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tection of the Guardians in the case of 
boys until they are 16 years of age, and 
in the case of girls until they are 18 
years of age. There is obvious reason, 
in the case of girls, why the protection 
should be extended a year or two 
longer at that dangerous age. Your 
Lordships will, I think, see that there 
is no likelihood of the Guardians being 
unduly anxious to maintain the children 
at the expense of the rates if those who 
would otherwise have to maintain them 
are of sufficient character to discharge 
their duty ; but, if any dispute arises, 
there are provisions in this clause 
whereby a Court of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion may decide between the parties 
upon any case brought before them. 
The second clause of the Bill codifies, 


and in some respects simplifies, the 


conditions under which money can be 
borrowed for permanent works by Poor 
Law Authorities, subject, of course, 
always to the discretion and approval of 
the Local Government Board. The 
third clause of the Bill entitles the 
Asylums Board to receive patients who 
are suffering from diphtheria. Accord- 
ing to the present state of the law, they 
can receive patients suffering from 
smallpox or fever, and a legal difficulty 
has been raised as to whether diphtheria 
properly comes under the term “ fever.’” 
Another clause of the Bill entitles the 
Asylums Board to let for hire ambu- 
lances for taking patients who are 
suffering from fever from one place to 
another, even although they are not 
going to the hospitals under the Asylums 
Board. It is obviously for the public ad- 
vantage that carriages which are used for 
fever patients should be used for no other 
purpose, and the ratepayers will not be 
in any way put to undue expense, if, as 
is provided by this Bill, the Asylums 
Board make reasonable charges for the 
services which they thus render. The 
Bill contains no other provisions than 
those which I have mentioned, and I 
ask your Lordships to read it a second 
time. 


Moved, ‘‘ Thatthe Bill be now read 2°*.’” 


*Lorp NORTON: My Lords, I cannot 
pretend to know anything about this 
Bill, which has just come from the Com- 
mons, but I think the noble Lord should 
make a little further explanation. It 
seems to me that Bills on the same sub- 
ject are started by different persons, 
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some by Government and some by indi- 


vidual philanthropists or theorists of 
various kinds in the Lower House, while 
that House is occupied, or at least 
excited by more attractive subjects, and 
passed with very little connection 
or correspondence one with another. 
Here is a Bill, the first clause of which 
gives the Guardians power to deal with 
deserted children, and to take care of 
them tillthoageaof 16and 18. Itseems 
to have occurred to the noble Lord who 
moved the Second Reading that this 
stands much on the same ground with 
another Bill now before us, called the Bill 
for the Better Protection of Children, 
which enables a Court of Justice to hand 
over achild abandoned by his parents 
to relations or to persons to take charge 
of it. The noble Lord said the two 
Bills were distinct, because in the Bill 
for the Better Protection of Children, 
or as it was first called the ‘‘ Cruelty to 
Children Prevention Bill,’’ the condition 
precedent was abandonment by the 
parent, whereas the condition precedent 
in this Bill is desertion by the parent. 
So far as there is a difference between 
abandonment and desertion, I do see 
some little distinction ; but it really does 
seem to me that the Bills are so much 
of the same nature that they ought to 
be embodied in one measure. If the 
law on a subject of this sort is scattered 
dbout in different statutes, it is most 
confusing to Magistrates. Moreover, I 
would ask the noble Lord whether the 
Poor Law at this moment does not 
provide for Boards of Guardians taking 
charge of deserted children. I would 
also ask the noble Lord what would 
become of those children of whom 
the Boards of Guardians take charge, 
when they turn them out of doors? 
There is no provision whatever for the 
care of the children, or the placing 
them out in industries, or the putting 
them in the way of earning their liveli- 
hood. The method adopted by this 
Bill is similar to that which is contained 
in the other Bill before your Lordships 
at this moment—namely, that if there is 
found out to have been a total mistake 
the Magistrate may hand the child 
back to his parents. That is a very 
rough way of dealing. But what 
I think most important is for the 
noble Lord to say why these two 
Bills are not incorporated together into 
one Bill. I suppose one has been intro- 
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duced by the Government and the other 
by some philanthropic individual in the 
Lower House; but they certainly deal 
with the same subject, and there is a 
very great mischief in having two 
Bills on the same subject. 

*Lorp BALFOUR: Lean only speak 
again by the indulgence of the House; 
but in answer to the question the noble 
Lord has raised, I can assure him that 
there is really no comparison at all 
between this Bill and The Adoption of 
Children Bill to which he refers. That 
Bill is not before Parliament just now, 
having been either withdrawn from the 
cognisance of or rejected by this House. 
I am not quite sure which; but that 
an proceeded entirely upon different 
ines. 

*Lorpv NORTON: I beg the noble 
Lord’s pardon, but the Bill I referred 
to was intituled The Cruelty to Chil- 
dren Prevention Bill, and is now inti- 
tuled The Protection of Children Bill. 

*Lorpn BALFOUR: This Bill is 
entirely different from that one, and has 
nothing at all to do with it, and does 
not cover the same ground. The noble 
Lord is under a misapprehension 
when he says that the law at the 
present time is adequate. The law 
at the present time is this: that no 
matter what has been the condition 
of the parent, no matter how com- 
pletely a parent has deserted a child or 
left it to the charge of the Poor Law 
Authorities, the parent can at any time 
come to the Poor Law Authorities and 
claim that the child shall be handed 
over to him. Numerous instances occur 
of this sort of thing happening: a dis- 
solute parent absolutely deserts his 
child and it is maintained for years by 
the Board of Guardians at the expense 
of the ratepayers; as soon as that boy 
or girl comes to be of an age when his 
or her labour may be of use to the 
parent, or when in some way or other 
the parent can make money out of the 
child, then the parent comes to the 
Board of Guardians and demands that 
the child should be restored to him. 
Now, I venture to think that that is an 
obviously wrong and unfair thing. 
in the interests of the child and 
in the interests of the State, If parents 
voluntarily discharge themselves of 
their obligations, and desert their chil- 
dren for a long period of years, and re- 
main of such a character as to make it 
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distinctly against the best interests of 
the child that it should be handed over 
to them, I do not think it an extrava- 
gant thing that the law should put the 
presumption the other way from what 
it is at the present time, and say that 
that child shall remain under the care 
of the Board of Guardians. If the 
noble Lord will look at the first clause 
of the Bill he will see that every reason- 
able care is taken to make sure that if 
the parent or Guardians can make out 
a proper case in his or their behalf, the 
child shall be handed over. I think it 
is almost certain that the noble Lord 
cannot have read the Bill before he 
came into the House, or he would not 
have made the observation which he 
did with regard to it. I assure him that 
under the existing law the parent, how- 
ever unfit he may be, can claim to take 
care of the child and claim to have it 
handed over to him. I think the noble 
Lord will see if a mother deserts her 
daughter, and for eight or ten years 
that daughter is brought up at the ex- 
pense of the Board of Guardians, and 
the mother remains, as some unfortu- 
nately do, of dissolute and abandoned 
habits, that just at the age of 16 or 17 
it is obviously of the greatest possible 
disadvantage to the girl that she should 
be handed back to the care of the 
mother. This Bill does not pretend to 
cover the whole ground of the powers 
of Boards of Guardians; it is only an 
amending Bill, and the Board of Guar- 
dians will have the same power in 
regard to the children that they have 
under the General Law of seeing that 
they get situations, and of, so to speak, 
apprenticing them and of looking after 
them for the earlier years of their life. 
The Bill does not profess to cover the 
whole ground, but what it does do is 
this—it enables Boards of Guardians 
to make good their claim to children 
who have been deserted, and to take of 
them in the way that they would if they 
had been under their care in district 
schools as orphans or without any 
parental relationship at all. I hope 
with that explanation the noble Lord 
will be satisfied and will allow the Bill 
to be read a second time. 

Eart FORTESOUE: My Lords, having 
had many years experienceasa Chairman 
of a Board of Guardians, I must be 
allowed to say that I think it is very 
desirable that children should be pro- 
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tected against the evil authority and 
influence of dissolute parents, who fulfil 
none of the duties of a parent towards 
them during their tender age; but who, 
as the noble Lord has just said, inter- 
vene at an age when the child, having 
almost ceased to be a child, becomes in 
some way a source of profit or advan- 
tage to them. I think that all reason- 
ableprecaution is taken against an abuse 
ofthis power, because a Court of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction, if satisfied on the 
complaint made by a parent that the 
child has not been maintained by the 
Guardians, or has not been deserted by 
the parent, or that it is for the benefit 
of the child that it should be either 
permanently or temporarily under the 
control of the parent, may make an 
order accordingly. It seems to me really 
that all reasonable security against 
abuse is given in that first clause, and 
that it is a power which will generally 
be used by Guardians with advantage 
to the children, and with advantage to 
the community to which those children 
belong. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING TONNAGE - 
BILL (No. 174.) 


House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) (according to order): Bill repor- 
ted without further Amendment, and to 
be read 3* on Tuesday next. 


SETTLED LANDS ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL (No. 203.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lorpv MAONAGHTEN: My Lords, 
the object of this Bill is to introduce a 
small Amendment into the Settled 
Lands Act of 1882. It proposes to con- 
fer on the owners of settled land power 
to insert in building leases an option of 
purchase to be exercised within a 
limited time. Itis a very small change, 
but I believe it will be found useful. I 
know that its absence has been found 
inconvenient in several cases, and, 
therefore, I ask your Lordships to allow 
the Bill to be read a second time. 
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committed to a Committee of the ole 


House on Monday next. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 


Report from, That the Committee 
have added the Lord Balfour to the 
Standing Committee for Bills relating 
to Law, &c., for the consideration of the 
Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment 
Bill read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
past Four o'clock. 


eens 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 2nd August, 1889. 


QUESTIONS. 


——_0o-- 


IRELAND—NON-PAYMENT OF 
POOR RATE. 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland how many in- 
habitant householders in Gweedore, 
County Donegal, who are rated under 
£4 5s., are objected toin the lists of 
voters by the clerk of Dunfanaghy 
Union, by reason of non-payment of poor 
rate, for which the landlord is liable 
under the Ist and 2nd Vic., chapter 
56, as immediate lessor; if any efforts 
have been made to obtain payment 
from the landlords before causing the 
disfranchisement of the tenants; and, 
if the Local Government Board will 
take the matter into consideration ? 

Tae OHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I find that it will take a 
few days to obtain the information 
necessary to enable me to answer this 
question. I must therefore ask the 
hon. Member to postpone the question 
until Tuesday, or any subsequent day. 


THE. OLPHERT ESTATE. 

Mr. BLANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland how many tenants there are on 
the] estate of Mr. Wybrants Olphert, 
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County Donegal; how many of these 
have had a fair rent fixed in Court ; and 
how many have had a fair rent, out of 
Court, under pressure of circumstances ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that on the estate of Mr. Wybrants 
Olphert, County Donegal, there are 450 
tenants. Of these, 320 have had a fair 
rent fixed in Court and 40 out of Court. 
But it appears not under pressure, as 
alleged. The remaining 90 tenants had 
served originating flotices to have fair 
rents fixed, but failed to appear when 
their cases were called in Court. 

In reply to a further question by Mr. 


LANE, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said: I do not 
think that any of the tenants were pre- 
vented from appearing by the action of 
Mr. Olphert. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.):: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that a 
number of the tenants have been evicted 
because they were unable to appear in 
Court? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; and 
if they have bsen evicted I am afraid it 
must have been their own fault. 


CHARGE OF ASSAULT AGAINST AN 
ORANGEMAN, 


Mr. BLANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland whether he is 
aware that a summons was issued on 
the 22nd day of July 1889, at Keady, in 
the County of Armagh, wherein a 
Catholic named Bernard Fagan charged 
an Orangeman named William Morrison 
with assaulting and beating him on the 
evening of the 12th July last, and that 
at the Petty Sessions held at Keady, in 
County Armagh, on the 25th instant, 
Captain Preston, R.M., the presiding 
Magistrate, refused to hear complainant, 
although both plaintiff and defendant 
were present and represented by their 
respective solicitors; and whether this. 
is the same Captain Preston who was 
removed some time ago from Armagh 
for partiality to Messrs Warnock and 
Bell, who were charged with stabbing 
two Catholics near Armagh ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It appears. 
that the facts are not accurately i ol 
sented in the question. The presiding 
Magistrate did not refuse to hear the 
complainant. The case in question 
formed part of other cases in which 
Fagan was a defendant, and which were 
unavoidably adjourned. The District 
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Inspector supported by Fagan’s solicitor 
accordingly applied that this case should 
likewise be adjourned. The Magistrates 
sitting on the Bench unanimously 
granted it. There is no foundation for 
the allegation contained in the second 


paragraph. 


Army 


COLOUR BLINDNESS AMONG SEAMEN X 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg4o ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether it is the 
case, as recently stated in the Daily 
News, that Government have appointed 
a Departmental Committee to investigate 
the subject of colour blindness among 
the seamen of the Mercantile Marine; 
and, if this be so, whether the Report 
of the Committee will be laid upon the 
Table of the House before the end of 
this Session ? 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or tuoz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): The Board of Trade have 
referred the subject of colour blindness 
among seamen to a Departmental Com- 
mittee, which will have scientific assist- 
ance in its inquiries into the matter. It 
will not be possible for the Report of the 
Committee to be laid on the Table of 
the House before the end of this Ses- 
sion. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON : I beg to give 
notice that I will take an early oppor- 
tunity next Session of calling attention 
to this question, and to one or two other 
important questions connected with the 
Mercantile Marine. 


‘MR. CECIL ROCHE, R.M. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he has yet seen 
the reports in the Cork and Kerry papers 
of the proceedings at Killarney Court- 
house whilst a case was at hearing, 
during which Mr. Moriarty, the defen- 
dant’s solicitor, was turned out of Court 
by Mr: Cecil Roche, Resident Magis- 
trate; if he will state whether District 
Inspector Gray had any right to inter- 
pose a statement as to what a policeman 
told him, before the defendant’s solicitor 
had finished with the witness; whether 
the latter was right in objecting to the 
Inspector doing so; was Mr. Roche, the 
‘Magistrate, right in preventing Mr. 
‘Moriatty from making this objection; 


‘and, ‘in view of the circumstances of the 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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case, will he order full inquiries to be 
made into the whole proceedings? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The news- 
papers do not, I understand, contain a 
full report of these proceedings. There 
were two solicitors for the defence—Mr. 
Colles and Mr. Moriarty. The witness 
was at the time of the incident not in 
the hands of either of these solicitors, 
but in the hands of the District Inspector 
who was prosecuting. ‘The District In- 
spector was obliged to state his reasons 
for requesting that the witness’s words 
should be taken down verbatim, aud was 
proceeding to do so, when Mr. Moriarty 
interrupted him in a most violent manner, 
and continued to do so, although warned 
by the presiding Magistrate that the 
District Inspector was addressing the 
Court, and was perfectly in order. Mr. 
Moriarty defied the order of the Court, 
and was accordingly removed. 

Mr. FLYNN: Was not Mr. Moriarty 
within his legal right in objecting to 
the District Inspector interposing a 
statement during the examination of a 
witness ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Mr. Moriarty 
may have been justified in making 
observations upon the action of the 
District Inspector, but what he was not 
justified in doing was, when the Court 
ruled that the Inspector was in order, 
in persisting in violently interrupting 
the proceedings. 

Mr. FLYNN: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if Mr. Cecil Roche is a 
magistrate of ‘‘ whose legal knowledge 
and experience the Lord Lieutenant is 
satisfied.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, Sir; 
that is so. 


ARMY CONTRACTS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether Oaptain Stackpvol paid an un- 
expected visit to Lincoln Barracks on 
17th July, and when the contractor 
brought the meat into barracks exam- 
ined and condemned it; what was the 
name of the contraetor and the price 
per pound of the meat; what penalty is 
inflicted on the contractor in such cases ; 
and whether, a contractor having under- 
taken to supply good meat at a certain 
price, the authorities -have the power, 
and exercise it, to purchuse meat of the 
proper quality and charge him with the 


difference ? 














Crete. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Stannorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): On the occasion referred 
to the meat was condemned as bull beef. 
The contractor was Mr. J. Gillett. Itis 
not customary to state publicly the con- 
tract prices; but the price under this 
contract was about the average. 


Mr. HANBURY: What 
average ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: That is just 
what it is not customary to state pub- 
licly. In this case the contractor is 
liable for the inspector’s travelling 
expenses and also for any loss incurred 
in replacing the rejected meat. The 
authorities do possess and exercise the 
power referred to in the last ciause of 
the question. 
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SOCIALIST MEETINGS. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if it is a fact that meetings of 
Socialists have been suppressed in 
Archer Street, Westbourne Grove, by 
the police; if it is a fact that religious 
meetings are held on the same spot and 
are not disturbed; if any charge of 
riot, intimidation, or obstruction has 
been brought against the promoters of 
the aforesaid Socialist meetings ; and if 
any of the householders in the district 
have complained of these meetings ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.) : I am in- 
formed by the Commissioner of Police 
that two meetings of Socialists were 
held, or attempted to be held, near 
Archer Street. As such meetings caused 
obstruction and disorder in the thorough- 
fare, the police dispersed the first meet- 
ing and moved on those who attempted 
tov hold the second. Small religious 
meetings, not causing obstruction or 
disorder, have been held at the same 

lace for years, but latterly I am in- 
ormed that they have been discontinued 
owing to the action of the Socialists. 
‘The police did not bring any charges 
against the Socialists, as the meetings 
dispersed quietly. There has been no 
complaint from the householders. The 
police must judge, according to the cir- 
cumstances of each case, whether 
obstruction is caused or not. 
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THE RIVER LEE. 

Sir JOHN COLOMB (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
his attention has been recently drawn to 
the foul condition of the River Lee, and 
to the fact that a boy’s death from 
typhoid fever has been ascribed as the 
result of bathing in this pestilential 
water; whether the West Ham Cor- 
poration or the Lee Conservancy, or 
both, are to blame; and whether he will 
at once take steps necessary to enforce 
the abatement of a great nuisance ? 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircutzg, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Local Government Board yesterday re- 
ceived a letter from the Poplar Board of 
Works containing a statement to the 
effect of that in the first part of my hon. 
Friend’s question, but I have no further 
information as tu the facts. I am not 
in a position to say whether the West 
Ham Corporation or the Lee Conser- 
vancy, or both, are to blame. In the 
letter of the Poplar Board of Works it 
is said that the West Ham Corporation 
are allowing their sewage to flow into 
the river at all states of the tide, and I 
— cause inquiries to be made as to 
this. 


CRETE, 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he is able 
to give the House any information with 
regard to the origin and nature of the 
disturbances that are reported to have 
recently taken place in the Island of 
Crete ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.): 
The present disturbances in Crete are 
stated to be due to the quarrels of po- 
litical factions in the Island. Members 
of these factions have attacked, and in 
some cases murdered their rivals, caus- 
ing panic in unprotected localities, and 
the flight of defenceless people to the 
places occupied by their friends. De- 
mands have been made upon the Turkish 
Government for reforms, and by one 
party for the removal of the Vali, but 
there does not appear to be anything. 
amounting to an insurrection against 
the authority of the Sultan. 
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BEHRING SEA, 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow College) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
can give the House any information re- 
garding the seizure of the British 
schooner Alack Diamond by the United 
States Revenue cutter Rush; and 
whether this country and the United 
States have yet arrived at any under- 
standing as to the extent of the latter’s 
jurisdiction in the Behring Sea? 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I 
wish further to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether the Government 
have yet received any authentic infor- 
mation regarding the alleged capture of 
British sealing schooners in and outside 
Alaskan waters ; whether it is true that 
some of the Dominion sealers carry 
arms for the purpose of resisting the 
interference of States revenue cutters in 
the disputed waters of the Behring Sea; 
if so, whether this is in accordance with 
International Law ; and what measures 
Her Majesty’s Government intend adopt- 
ing for the purpose of bringing this 
long-pending dispute to un amicable 
conclusion ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: No authentic 
news have yet reached Her Majesty’s 
Government as to the seizures of British 
vessels reported in the newspapers, and 
they are not aware that Canadian sealers 
carry arms for the purpose of resistance. 
No understanding has yet been arrived 
at between Her Majesty’s Government 
and that of the United States in regard 
to the question of jurisdiction in the 
Behring Sea, nor am I prepared to state 
what measures Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to adopt; but I need hardly 
say that they are fully alive to the im- 
portance of a settlement of the matters 
in difference. 


In reply to a further question by Dr. 
CaMERON, 


*Sm J. FERGUSSON said: It would 
be rather rash to accept newspaper 
statements of utterances by members 
of the American Government either in 
one direction or the other. 

An hon. Memser: How about the 
Press ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: I have ob- 
served in the Press an indication of a 
very friendly feeling, as the hon. 
Member has remarked, and I have also 
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seen reported conversations upon one 
side Bs go other, but it is impossible. 
to take them as being authentic. As I 
have said, I believe there is a disposi- 
tion on the part of the two Governments. 
to deal with the question in a concilia- 
tory manner, and the House may be 
quite sure that no opportunity will be 
lost by Her Majesty’s Government in 
bringing about a satisfactory result. 


MOROCCO. 


Mr. WILLIAM M‘ARTHOR (Corn- 
wall, Mid, St. Austell): I beg to ask. 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is now taking action in view of 
the proposed Conference of representa- 
tives of European Powers concerning 
the position of Foreign residents in 
Morocco, and with special reference to 
the abuses incident to the present pro- 
tegé system; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will give favour- 
able consideration to the proposal for 
the establishment of duly constituted 
Consular Courts in Morocco, which 
shall check the abuses alleged to be 
frequent in the country by Natives and 
others, who are at present enabled to- 
use their ‘protection’? by European 
Powers for their personal advantage ? 

*Sim J. FERGUSSON: There is no. 
present prospect of an International 
Conference concerning affairs in Mo- 
rocco. I am afraid, therefore, that 
there will not be any early opportunity 
of placing the Consular Courts on a 
better footing. 


ST. PIERRE ET MIQUELON. 


Mr. WILLIAM M‘ARTHUR: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State- 
for Foreign Affairs whether, under the 
Treaty of 1713, permission was given to 
the French to occupy the Islands of 
St. Pierre et Miquelon, off the coast of 
Newfoundland, for the purpose of giv- 
ing them a harbour of refuge for their 
fishing vessels, it being provided that 
they should not erect permanent build- 
ings or fortifications thereon; whether 
St. Pierre et Miquelon has ever been 
ceded to France; and, if so, when; 
whether the Government are aware 
that a battery of six guns has been 
erected by the French to command the 
entrance to the harbour, and houses 
have been erected for a permanent popu- 
lation of 4,000 or 5,000 persons ; whether, 
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the French Government has recently ap- 
pointed a French Resident and Council 
at St. Pierre, and whether the right to 
make such appointments is given under 
any Treaty; and whether the French 
Government has the right to let on lease 
or otherwise dispose of any portion of 
the so-called French shore of Newfound- 
land ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: In reply to 
Paragraph 1 and 2 of the hon. Member’s 

uestion the Islands of St. Pierre and 

iquelon were ceded to France in 1763 
in full right, but on the conditions 
stated, and further in 1783 without those 
conditions being mentioned, but with 
the declared purpose of affording har- 
bours of refuge for fishermen. We have 
heard that some guns are mounted at 
St. Pierre, and no doubt there is a con- 
siderable population. We do not know 
what is the constitution of the Local 
Authority; but as these islands are un- 
doubtedly French Territory there must 
be some such Authority. The only 
rights ceded to France on the coast of 
Newfoundland are those of erecting 
scaffolds and huts for the purpose of 
catching and drying fish. 


COMMON GRAVES AT BOW CEMETERY. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department is he aware that 
there are in the City of London and 
Tower Hamlets Cemetery, at Bow, 
several hundreds of common graves 
without the proper means of identifica- 
tion (red posts). And, this being a 
violation of Clause 6a in the Order in 
Council of 9th September, 1884, does he 
propose taking legal steps to enfore 
obedience in this matter? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Inspector that he has no reason 
to doubt that the company are replacing 
the posts which are from time to time 
destroyed. The company have from the 
first experienced great difficulty in 
keeping the graves properly marked 
owing to the crowds of persons who 
trample over the eee at largely atten- 
ded funerals. have requested the 
Inspector to visit the cemetery again at 
his early convenience, and to report to 
me on the matter. 

CONVEYANCE OF LETTERS BY RAIL- 
WAY COMPANIES, 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 

Tydvil): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
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General whether he can yet state the 
results of the inquiry of the Depart- 
mental Committee appointed early last 
Session to consider the question of the 
conveyance by Railway Companies of 
letters that have not passed through the 
post ; and, whether he has arrived at a 
satisfactory settlement of the legal diffi- 
culties attending the question ? 

*Toze POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Ratxes, University of Cambridge): 
This subject was carefully inquired into 
by a Departmental Committee who made 
a Report to me recommending the 
adoption of arrangements to meet the 
object inview. Asa result of this Re- 
por’ the Inspector General of Mails has 

een in communication with the Rail- 
way Companies; and assoon as I amin 
possession of their views, I hope to be 
able to come to a satisfactory conclusion 
in the matter. 


LOCAL TAXATION LICENSES. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS: I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether, 
having regard to the fact that the pro- 
ceeds of local taxation licensesare handed 
over to the administrative county in 
which the licenses are taken out, and 
not necessarily to the county in which 
the licensee resides, he will afford 
facilities for the issuing of such licenses 
by post offices that are not money order 
offices, so as far as possible to enable 
persons to obtain them near their resi- 
dences, and within the counties in which 
they live, and towards the rates of which 
they may be contributing ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: Such a course as the 
hon. Member proposes would be really 
equivalent to altering the rank of the 
smaller post offices. This would, I 
fear, involve considerable expense, as 
bonds would have to be given and daily 
accounts instituted. But I am willing 
to investigate the matter further before 
arriving at a final decision. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
REPORTS. 

Mr. THOMAS E. ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affair 
whether there exists in the Foreign 
Office a subject-index of the published 
Reports from Her Majesty’s Diplomatic 
and Oaatalas Officers abroad on subjects 
of commercial and general interest, and. 
on the manufactures, commerce, &c. of 
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the Consular districts ; and, if so, 
whether a copy could be placed in the 
Library of the House ? 
*Smr J. FERGUSSON: We do not 
ess such an index; but a very in- 
ustrious member of the office has been 
for some time occupied in the prepara- 
tion of one. It involves a ea | deal of 
work, and I cannot anticipate its speedy 
completion. The hon. Member will 
see that a List of the Reports on ques- 
tions of general interest and their 
subjects is given with each Report that 
is published. 
Mr. T. E. ELLIS: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman hold out any hope that the 
Report will be ready before the begin- 
ning of next Session ? 
*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I will look 
into the matter. Ifitcan be presented 
it shall be. 


THE NAVAL MANCUVRES. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether any part will be taken by the 
Military Forces in the forthcoming 
Naval Manoeuvres, which may be ex- 
pected to include a threatened or actual 
attack on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom by hostile vessels ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE:: The Military 
Forces will not combine with the defend- 
ing squadrons for the defence of the 
coast during the mancuvres. Such a 
combination would carry with it no 
practical lesson unless the Land Forces 
were mobilised; and, even if the law 
gave power for mobilization in a ficti- 
tious emergency—which it does not— 
the expense and disturbance of in- 
dustry would be far too high a price to 
pay for such an operation. We hope, 
nevertheless, to derive considerable in- 
struction from these mancuvres. The 
Naval Authorities who control the Coast- 
guard, the actual watchers round the 
shores of the United Kingdom, will tele- 
graph to the Military Commandersof dis- 
tricts notice of the approuch of hostile 
vessels. These notices will be recorded, 
as will the steps that would have been 
taken on the instant if the forces had 
been mobilised and actual warfare had 
existed. Much valuable information 
will be obtained in this way. At the 
same time, if points are threatened 
where defensive works exist, and at 
which a military muster of forces 
actually on the spot can take place, the 
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firing of a few rounds will be per- 
mitted as evidence that the attack is 
observed and met. 

Mr. COSSHAM (Bristol, E.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman take care that 
the trade of ports is interfered with as 
little as possible ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am afraid I 
have no control over the movement of 
Her Majesty’s ships. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: The right hon. 
Gentleman has indicated the possibility 
of the Local Forces taking part in the 
manouvres. Will travelling allowances 
be made ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, Sir; there 
will be no travelling allowances. 


GOVERNMENT STOCKS AND POST 
OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 

Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN 
(Battersea) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware that the 
public are not generally informed of the 
fact that facilities are given for the pur- 
chase of Government Stocks through the 
agency of the Post Office Savings Bank ; 
and, whether he will give instructions 
that at every Post Office Savings Bank 
a permanent notice shall be exhibited 
in a prominent place that 

““Government Stocks may be purchased at 
this Office, and full particulars as to terms of 
purchase vbtained ?” 

*Mr. RAIKES: In reply to the hon. 
Member’s question I have to state that 
notices are already issued for exhibition 
at Post Offices giving information as to 
investments in (overnment Stocks 
through the Post Office Savings Bank, 
but 1 will consider whether such in- 
formation can be given in a more con- 
spicuous form. 


GREYSTONES HARBOUR, 

Mr. WILLIAM CORBET (Wicklow, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether his attention has been 
called to a Report just made by the 
County Surveyor of Wicklow to the 
Grand Jury with reference to Greystones 
Harbour, in which he says :— 

“The pier protects the harbour from gales 
varying from north-east to south-east. Before 
its construction any shingle that travelled from 
the north was caused to travel back again by 
gales from the south-east, but now the pier 
shelters the beach from these winds, so that it 
has been raised by successive deposits of shingle, 
and the accumulation over a large portion of: 
the bed of the harbour is now enormous, . . « 
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Within the last eight months an accumulation 
of five feet six inches in depth has taken place 
at the inner quoin of the pier. In fact,this point 
is now dry at low water, where vessels drawing 
10 feet could formerly come alongside about 
two hours after low water ;” 


and whether the Treasury will recon- 
sider the question of a permanent north 
groin, and take steps to have the shingle 
cleared out of the harbour? 

*Tuz SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The 
hon.Member has been so good astofurnish 
me with the Reportreferred to in hisques- 
tion. I think the material point to 
remember is that there is ample accom- 
modation for all present requirements at 
Greystones. This being so, it would, 
in my opinion, be premature to talk of 
removing the accumulated shingle, and, 
as regards the permanent north groyne, 
I prefer to wait to see the effect of the 
temporary groynes, the construction of 
which has been sanctioned. 

Mr. CORBET: Will any steps be 
taken to remove the silt from the har- 
bour ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : In the opinion of the 
Board of Works it is not desirable to 
attempt to deal with it now, even if it 
be found necessary to deal with it ulti- 
mately. It is considered desirable, in 
the first place, to try the experiment of 
putting in a wooden groin in order to 
see if that will stop the silting. 


THE CITY POSTMEN. 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether any steps have been taken to 
enable the City postmen to complete 
the day’s work within 12 hours; and, 
when the new rate of pay for extra 
duty is likely to come into operation ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: A scheme has been 
prepared for bringing the daily attend- 
ance of City postmen as nearly as pos- 
sible within 12 hours. The change, 
however, will involve the employment 
of additional force to which it will be 
necessary to obtain the assent of the 
Treasury, with whom I propose to com- 
municate as soon as I have been able to 
decide upon the details. The question 
of extra duty rates has been carefully 
examined by the Department, and I 
have now under consideration a proposal 
which I hope to be able to submit to the 
Treasury in a few days. 
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ARMENTA, 
Mr. OHANNING agg ange: ya 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Under 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
when the Consular Reports and other 
Papers relating to the condition of 
Armenia will be in the hands of Mem- 
bers ? 

*Smrr J. FERGUSSON: They are in 
the hands of the printer, and I am led 
to expect that they will be in the hands 
of hon. Members on Thursday or Friday 
of next week. Their presentation has 
been delayed by the printing of other 
Papers that have been asked for. 


Mr. CHANNING: Willthe Papers 
be in the hands of Members before the 
Consular Vote is taken ? 

*Six J. FERGUSSON: I think they 
will. I believe it is impossible that the 
Vote can be reached next week. 


VOLUNTARY EDUCATION, 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether, in view 
of the fact that the education of the 
majority of the children in the parish 
of Llangar, County of Merioneth, has 
for over two years been carried on by 
voluntary effort, and without superin- 
tendence or inspection by the Education 
Department, and that a new school has 
been built by the parishioners in accor- 
dance with plans submitted to and 
sanctioned by the Education Depart- 
ment, he wiil reconsider his decision 
and allow the School Board to take over 
the new school and recognise it as a 
public elementary school ? 


*Tux VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxz, Kent, 
Dartford): The Education Department 
were unable to recognise the voluntary 
effort referred to during the last two 
years, as the education of the children 
was carried on in a room unfit for the 
purpose, but the promoters of the new 
building have been told that they should 
make their application for annual grant 
when the school is opened, with a cer- 
tificated teacher. This they have not 
yet done, but should the application be 
made it would be the duty of the De- 
partment to refer it to the School Board 


-|in the usual course. 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
~ BILL. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he will 
direct the preparation of a Welsh ver- 
sion of the measure dealing with Inter- 
mediate and Technical Education in 
Wales; and, if so, whether steps can 
be taken to have it published well before 
the date of the commencement of the 
Act ? 

Sm W. HART DYKE: [ am in com- 
munication with the Treasury on the 
subject, and will see that no time is lost 
in the production of a Welsh version 
of the measure in question as soon as it 
receives the Royal Assent. 


THE SHOREDITCH VESTRY. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that the Chairman of the 
Shoreditch Vestry, which held a meeting 
on Tuesday last, when the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland visited the Shoreditch 
Town Hall, requested the assistance of 
the police to protect the members of the 
Vestry against the aggressive attitude 
of persons in the crowd; whether six 
policemen arrived at the Town Hall, in 
response to the written request of the 
Chairman of the Vestry and the Vestry 
Clerk, and were sent away by the In- 
spector of Police present at the Hall 
without coming and reporting to the 
Chairman of the Vestry ; and, whether 
it is or is not the duty of the Metro- 
politan Police, when called on by a 
Vestry to protect its members, to afford 
the protection required ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Commissioner of Police that 
police assistance was asked on the occa- 
sion in question, and that, accordingly, 
six constables were sent. They were 
not allowed by the Superintendent who 
was present to go inside the building, 
but they patrolled outside. These orders 
were in accordance with usual practice, 
and I cannot see that the Metropolitan 
Police failed to afford the required pro- 
tection. 


IRELAND—ALLEGED ORANGE OUT- 
RAGE IN COUNTY ARMAGH. 

Mr. BLANE: I beg to ask the Chief 

Secretary for Ireland whether he has 
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been informed that, on the evening of 
the 12th July last, a number of Orange- 
men coming out of an Orange Lodge at 
Tullynamallogue, near Keady, County 
Armagh, cursed the Pope, attacked 
some Catholic boys and girls, and fired 
guns and revolvers at them; whether 
Mr. Starkie, the District Inspecter, has 
issued summonses against a number of 
Catholics, charging them with assaulting 
William Morris and others of the 
attacking party on that occasion; and 
whether any summonses have been 
issued against the Orange party, who 
were the aggressors; and whether this 
is the first. time that the Catholics of 
this district have been prosecuted by the 
Constabulary for defending themselves 
when similarly attacked ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Con- 
stabulary Authorities report that an 
affray took place about one mile from 
Keady, between some Protestants and 
Roman Catholics on the night of the 
12th July. Evidence has been obtained 
against three of the former and five of 
the latter, against whom summonses 
have accordingly been issued for hearing 
at the next Petty Sessions. No person 
was summoned for assaulting Morrison, 
nor am I able to say which party were 
the aggressors, this being a matter 
which the Court nodoubt will determine. 
A similar party affray occurred in the 
Keady district in February last. Mem- 
bers of both sides were prosecuted, and 
the cases stand adjourned to the middle 
of this month in order to see how the 
accused would in the meantime behave 
themselves. 


THE ASHBOURNE AOT. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) : 
I beg to ask if representations had been 
made to the Government in favour of the 
extension of Lord Ashbourne’s Act to 
Scotland ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swmrra, Strand, 
Westminster): I have received infor- 
mation to the effect that representations. 
have been made to the Secretary for 


Scotland’s Office as to the extension of 
the Crofters Act in regard to land pur- 
chase. Those representations will receive 
consideration, although I cannot hold 
out any expectation that it will be in the 
power of the Government, without the 
most serious consideration, to extend the 
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system of land purchase in the direction 
indicated. 


DR. TANNER. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to ask the Chief Secretary with regard 
to the case of Dr. Tanner whether, as 
Ministers maintained in yesterday’s De- 
bate, that the charge against Dr. 
Tanner (of which he had solemnly 
declared himself innocent) had been 
proved against him, and as he was pre- 
cluded by the expulsion of his counsel, 
and the consequent withdrawal of his 
solicitor from carrying the case to a 
higher Court, he will be afforded any 
opportunity now of bringing forward 
his defence? I should also be glad to 
know what steps the Government intend 
to take in regard to the sentence for 
contempt of Court ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman will see that, to carry 
out his request, would be altogether 
beyond the power of the Government, 
and utterly irrational and unreasonable. 
Dr. Tanner had full opportunity of pro- 
ducing his defence, and, as he made 
none, the natural conclusion is that he 
had none to make. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then is it to be 
understood that the right hon. Gentle- 
man will not allow an inquiry as to 
whether the sentence of one month’s 
imprisonment with hard labour was 
justifiable ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is a 
question which does not come before 
me. If it is desired that the Lord 
Lieutenant should exercise the preroga- 
tive of mercy, of course it should be 
brought before the Lord Lieutenant in 
& proper manner, by petition. 


THE DONEGAL BATTERING RAM. 

Mr. MACNEILL: May I ask 
whether tie cost of the Donegal batter- 
ing ram will be included in the Con- 
stabulary Vote ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; I 
think I have already given a very 
definite reply to that. It will not be 
included in the heading. 

Mr.MAC NEILL: Under what head- 
ing will the Donegal battering ram be 
included ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Under no 
heading. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Who pays for it ? 


{No answer. | 
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Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
battering rams are paid for by the 
Chief Secretary in his official or private 
capacity, and under what Estimate it 
will be taken ? 

*Mr. W.H.SMITH: I cannot supple- 
ment the answer of my right hon. 
Friend. I have no information on the 
subject, but I am sure that my right 
hon. Friend will give every information 
in his power when the Estimates come 


on. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to give notice 
that I shall object to any procedure 
with the Irish Estimates until the in- 
formation asked for as to who paid 
for the battering ram is afforded to the 
House. 


THE TITHES BILL. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
May I ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, since his statement with 
regard to the course of action upon the 
Tithes Rent Charge Bill, he has received 
a memorial from each side of the House 
asking him not to take any further 
action on the Bill during the present 
Session ; and whether this will in any 
way modify his intention? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir; I 
have not received any memorial, and 
was not even aware of their existence. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. It was 
Lord Salisbury who received it. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Well, Sir, Lord 
Salisbury has not communicated to me 
any information of the kind, and as I 
happen to know that he is notin London 
at present, I do not think it would be in 
his power to do so. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea) : In view 
of the answer which has been given, I 
trust that the Government will as soon 
as possible communicate to the House 
the decision at which they may arrive. 

*Mr. W.H.SMITH: My noble Friend 
the Prime Minister will be in London on 
Tuesday, after the discharge of his 
duties elsewhere, and I will then com- 
municate with him on the subject. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (PILOTAGE) 
BILL. 


Mr. W. SINCLAIR (Falkirk Burghs) 
asked when the Merchant Shipping 
(Pilotage) Bill would be taken ? 
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*Me. W. H. SMITH: It.is intended 
to take Class IV. of the Estimates on 
Monday. The hon. Member can there- 
fore form an estimate for himself as. to 
whether it is likely to reach the Pilotage 
Bill in sufficient time to secure its con- 
sideration, I hope that it may be 
possible. 


HOP INDUSTRY. 


Select Committee on Hop Industry 
nominated of Mr. Biddulph, Mr. Chan- 
ning, Mr. James Ellis, Mr. Agg- 
Gardner, Sir Guyer Hunter, Mr. KE. 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, Sir Edmund Lechmere, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, Sir Roper Lethbridge, 
Mr. Long, Mr. Jasper More, Mr. 
Norton, Mr. O’Keeffe, Mr. Pomfret, 
Mr. Stack, and Mr. Brookfield. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That seven be the quorum. 
—(Ur. Brookfield.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


PRINCE OF WALES’S CUILDREN BILL. 
(No. 358.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E) : I 
beg to move, in line 5, after “‘ thereof,” 
to insert— 

“Or from such sums as may become avail- 
able from the discontinuance or abolition of 
offices in Class 2 of the Civil Service List, and 
which may be at the disposal of Parliament 
during the present reign.” 

In moving this Amendment, I shall 
carefully avoid anything like making a 
Second Reading speech. It is necessary 
to explain, however, that the subject of 
my Amendment has been under the 
consideration of Parliament for several 

ears, and that my hon. Friend the 

ember for Dundee (Mr. E. Robertson) 
has constantly directed attention to 
several matters connected with the 
Crown. But the Government have re- 
fused tolisten to the representationsmade 
to them, and now we have the present 
Bill, which seems to have been drawn 
for the purpose of foreclosing the Civil 
List during Her Majesty’s reign. I do 
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not begrudge in any way the allowance 
to Her Majesty or to the Heir Apparent 
to the Throne; but my complaint is not 
that £36,000 additional should be 
granted, but that it should be granted 
upon the understanding that the Civil 
List shall remain én statu gua during 
Her Majesty’s reign. I believe that the 
feeling of the country upon this subject 
is exceedingly keen, but the irritation 
which exist is not due to the Grants to 
Her Majesty and the Prince of Wales 
for the purpose of maintaining the 
dignity and splendour of the Monarchy, 
but to the realisation of the fact 
that there are around the Throne a 
number of persons receiving nearly 
£20,000 a year in pensions, and many 
thousands of pounds more in salaries, 
which are attached to sinecure offices. 
The people will remain dissatisfied with 
the Civil List until these parasites are 
removed and the sinecure offices abo- 
lished. They protest against paying a 
number of persons who do no service 
whatever to the State, and simply live 
upon the industry of the taxpayers. I 
am afraid that it will be in vain to 
attempt to allay this feeling of irritation 
until the long-promised Committee shall 
have been appointed and shall have 
reported. We have no objection to 
maintain the Monarchy in dignity and 
splendour, but we do object to maintain 
it for purposes which we think are per- 
nicious and inimical to the best interests 
of the State. I beg to move the Amend- 
ment. 

Amengiment proposed, in page 2, line 
5, after the word ‘‘thereof,’”’ to insert 
the words— 

‘“‘Or from such sums as may become avail- 
able from the discontinuance or abolition of 
offices in Class 2 of the Civil List, and which 
may be at the disposal of Parliament during 
the present reign.’’—(Mr. Esslemont.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Taz CHANCELLOR or tae EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Government are 
unable to accept the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman. The purport of the 
Amendment is that a revision of the 
Civil List should be undertaken with a 
view of seeing whether any saving can 
be made, and if so of applying such 
saving to an allowance for the Prince of 
Wales’ children. It has been clearly 
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turb the Civil List during the present 
reign, but it is admitted pretty generally 
that that is a step that ought not to be 
taken at present. Therefore, both on ac- 
count of the compact which has existed 
between the Crown and Parliament 
during more than 50 years, and on 
account of the general inexpediency of 
undertaking a revision of the Civil List 
at the present moment, the Government 
feel that they cannot accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): I 
concur with my hon. Friend as to the 
desirability of reducing surplus Court 
appointments, which are a means of 
corruption at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of the day. A large number of 
excellent young men, heirs to large 
estates, are captured and taken political 
prisoners by a Lord in Waitingship or 
something of that kind. But although 
I concur with my hon. Friend I cannot 
give him my vote, because in the whole 
of this matter I am publicly pledged to 
follow the declarations and the lead of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone.) Her 
Majesty having taken upon herself the 
burden of providing for tbe junior 
members of the Family, Parliament 
ought not to try to make money 
out of the Civil List, money which may 
fairly be taken by Her Majesty to enable 
her to discharge that very great burden. 
Tam not well up in my knowledge of 
the Royal Family, but I find from 
Whitaker’s Almanack that Her Majesty 
has had nine children. The children of 
four of them have already been provided 
for, but there are the families of three 
daughters who still require to be pro- 
vided for. Her Majesty has taken upon 
herself that great burden, and it there- 
fore seems to me that we ought in no 
way to interfere with the Civil List. 

Mr. COSSHAM (Bristol, E.): I 
contend that the compact alluded to 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has been observed only on one side, 
and I support the principle of the 
Amendment, by which my hon. 
Friend does not mean in any way to 
diminish the income of Her Majesty, but 
to utilise any savings that can be 
effected in the Civil List. I am 
afraid that there is nothing that 





sons who hang on to the skirts of 
Royalty. On that ground I shall support 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend, 
aise as I have paired I cannot vote 
or it. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs, Strand, 
Westminster: I wish to assert most 
emphatically, in contradiction to the 
statement of the hon. Member, that 
the compact of 1837 has been observed 
by Her Majesty to the very letter from 
the very beginning until now, and the 
applications made to Parliament from 
time to time have been made by respon- 
sible Ministers of the Crown upon their 
own sense of their duty to Parliament, 
the Crown, and the country, and in full 
recognition of the compact originally 
made. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I hope that the hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Amendment will not go to a 
Division upon it. I am quite in favour 
of the abolition of many of the offices 
provided for under Class 2 of the Esti- 
mates, but I am not aware that any of 
those offices will be at the disposal of 
Parliament during the present reign 
without some specific enactment. There- 
fore the Amendment does not in terms 
apply to what the hon. Member wishes. 

Mr. 0. J. DARLING (Deptford) : 
In my opinion the Amendment is 
entirely nugatory,- because if money 
comes to be at the disposal of Parlia- 
ment it would come into the Treasury in 
natural course, and need only be left 
there. 

*Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : In 1844 
a number of these offices were abolished, 
but the money did not come to Parlia- 
ment at all. It was retained in the 
hands of Trustees and handed over to 
Her Majesty. I contend that every ap- 
plication to Parliament for an increase 
of the amount to the Royal Family has 
been a breaking of the agreement of 
1837, [No my I shall be glad if the 
hon. Member who says ‘‘ No” will en- 
deavour to prove it. The other night it 
was suid that no intimation had ever 
been made to the Crown that any addi- 
tional application for a Grant to Mem- 
bers of the Royal Family should not be 
made, and that no Minister had ever in- 
timated to Her Majesty that none was 
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expected to be made. The First Civil 
List for a whole reign on the new 
plan was that of William IV. It 
included the pensions then borne upon 
the Consolidated. Fund—£50,000 a year 
for Queen Adelaide. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not see how 
the hon. Member can make these obser- 
vations relevant to the Amendment. 

*Mr. STOREY: The proposal of my hon. 

Friend is that any savings that may be 
made hereafter shall be retained for 
public purposes, and it is contended on 
the other side that that would be a 
breach of the compact entered into in 
1837. I wish to show that, as a matter 
of fact, no such compact exists. My only 
object was to call attention to the re- 
marks of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in November, 1837 (Mr. Spring 
Rice), in which he clearly pointed out 
that the Civil List were to be regarded 
as final, and that there were to be no 
further applications to Parliament for 
additions. All the engagements which 
this House has entered into were, I 
maintain, fulfilled when the Civil List 
was fixed at £385,000, and that no 
further contribution in excess ought to 
be imposed upon the people. 

Mr. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, Mid 
Lothian): While the Bill has been in 
Committee, I have thought that I 
should best promote the progress 
of Public Business by not taking 
part in the discussion, the principle 
and provisions of the Bill having been 
largely expounded and, as I think, 
thoroughly understood by the House. 
But when the statement is made, 
no doubt in perfect good faith, by 
the right hon. Gentleman that the 
compact between the Crown and 
Parliament has been broken by 
subsequent applications for Grants to 
members of the Royal Family, as one 
who had something to do with the 
original settlement I do not think I ought 
‘ to remain entirely silent, and I must 
frankly adopt the statement of the First 
Lord of the Treasury. It appears to me 
that Her Majesty has in the strictest and 
most absolute manner possible con- 
formed to the declaration which was 
made in the Civil List when she came to 
the Throne. In regard to the non-pos- 
session of means by the Crown, the state 
of the case is this—that when the 
Government in the time of Lord Palmer- 
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for the children of the Queen they looked 
at the question as a whole. I think, if 
I remember the figures correctly, that, 
including the Prince of Wales, the total 
sum to be provided would have been 
above £150,000, and excluding the 
Prince of Wales £100,000 a year. It 
was the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
advisers at that day that whether the 
Queen had or had not certain savings on 
the Civil List—and I am glad she has 
had them, as Parliament is going to be 
considerably benefited from them—Her 
Majesty had no savings and no means at 
her free disposal which could have 
enabled her to face such a demand 
as that for £100,000 a year. 
With respect to the Amendment imme- 
diately before the House, I am unable 
to support it for reasons which are ex- 
tremely patent. I take it to be per- 
fectly clear in law and according to the 
equity of the case that if any inquiry 
should be made which should result in 
savings being made in the present Civil 
List by the abolition of certain offices, 
those savings will be absolutely in law 
and in honour the property of Her 
Majesty, with which Parliament ought 
not any more to interfere, and with 
which I do not believe Parliament will 
interfere, than with any other absolutely 
established and universally recognised 
right. I must repeat the opinion men- 
tioned by my hon. Friend the member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir G. §Camphell) just 
now that Her Majesty is about to assume 
a very heavy burden, and if Her Majesty 
can be aided by any such savings as 
those intended in the present Amend- 
ment, I would be extremely glad if she 
could be assisted by any economies 
which it is in her power, and not in that 
of Parliament, both in law and in equity 
to make. To lighten her burden would 
be the natural, honourable, and only 
legitimate application of these funds. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Many of the questions raised in these 
Debates are questions upon which much 
may be said on either side. I do not 
think it is necessary to go into the 
question whether there was a compact 
with Her Majesty which precludes Her 
Majesty from asking any additional aid 
for her children or grandchildren, but 
I should like to point out to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian that when he says 
that if Her Majesty were to do away 
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with a considerable number of house- 
hold offices she would have a right to 
acquire the salaries, he can hardly 
remember that the Civil List Act was 
based on a Report of a Committee. 
That Committee went into all these 
details and made alterations in regard 
to the amount to be paid during the 
reign of William IV., and the Act was 
founded on that Report, just as the 
present Bill is founded on the Report 
of the Grants Committee. It seems 
to me that if by an Act of Parlia- 
ment it has been agreed to give Her 
Majesty £385,000 a year, which Act 
was based on the Report of a Committee 
which said so much shall be given to 
A, so much to B, and so much to OC, it 
would be hardly fair and reasonable, if 
the salaries were suppressed, that Her 
Majesty should enjoy the amount 
saved. These salaries are supposed to be 
paid in the interest of the maintenance 
of the honour and dignity of the Crown, 
and if they are suppressed, the money 
ought to remain in the Treasury. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has said 
that it would be unfair to insist upon 
Her Majesty, in the autumn of her life, 
making great changes in her household. 
There is a certain amount of force in 
that, but the Amendment does not 
insist that Her Majesty should do so. All 
it says is that if Her Majesty should do 
so the amount should go in aid of the 
sum which it is proposed should be 
given towards the support of the Prince 
of Wales, and therefore that the tax- 
payer should be relieved to that extent. 
I ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether very lately Lord Spencer and Sir 
Reginald Welby have not gone into the 
question whether any of these salaries 
could be suppressed, and whether the 
result was not that the office of Clerk held 
by Lord Alfred Paget was not filled u 
upon the death of that gentleman. With 
respect to the Amendment, however, 
unless my hon. Friend consents to an 
amendment in its form it will be rather 
difficult to vote forit. The Amendment 
speaks of funds ‘‘ which may be at the 
disposal of Parliament during the present 
reign,” but the funds to which it refers 
are not at the disposal of Parliament, 
but at the disposal of the Treasury. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: I mean the 


Treasury; and am quite prepared to 
consent to the Amendment suggested. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then I have 
nothing more to say except that I hope 
the Committee will adopt the Amend- 
ment with the alteration. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: I cannot consent 
to withdraw the Amendment, but I will 
accept the amendment which has been 
suggested. I have great respect forthe 
Leader of the Opposition, and have given 
great weight to all he has said as to this 
Amendment, but I feel that it is part of 
the duty of Parliament and the Treasury 
to reform these sinecure offices, and not 
burden the country with them. We 
are asked to pass this Bill, and practi- 
cally to shut up every avenue to eco- 
nomy with regard to Royal Grants 
during the present reign. I believe the 
constituencies are not prepared to have 
this question foreclosed. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to move 
to omit from the Amendment the words 
‘‘and which may be at the disposal of 
Parliament during the present reign.” 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the words 
‘‘and which may be at the disposal of 
Parliament during the present reign.” — 
(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 

Question, ‘That the words ‘ and 
which may be at the disposal of Parlia- 
ment during the present reign,’ stand 
part of the propored Amendment,” put, 
and negatived. 


Question, as amended, proposed. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
think the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend hits, from a popular point of 
view, the great blot in this Bill. The 
people perceive that there are vast 
numbers of enormously paid officials 
whose services are purely nominal. 
Lord Coventry, the Master of the 
Buckhounds, receives £1,700 a year. 
and the Duke of Portland, the Master 
of the Horse, is paid £2,500 a year. It 
is these things which shock the moral 
sense of the community. These men 
are very rich, and they render 
no service to the country or to 
the Queen—I mean no service to the 
country proportionate to the sums they 
receive. If there is one instinct of the 
democracy which is stronger than 
another— if there is one principle 
that they will enforce upon the House 
sooner or later—it is the principle that, 
with regard to the expenditure of public 
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money, there must be some close pro- 
portion between the services that are 
rendered and the money that is paid for 
them. It was not so, I grant, at the 
commencement of the present reign. 
Fifty years ago the persons who were 
the depositories of political power were 
not shocked at such salaries as these 
which are paid to the Duke of Portland 
and Lord Coventry; but 50 years have 
made a mighty difference. The people 
have now a voice in the management of 
affairs, and those who are responsible 
in matters of this kind would do well to 
take heed of the warning which has 
been given them, not only by these 
Debates, but still more by the significant 
Divisions which have taken place upon 
this Bill, and to apply their minds to re- 
moving what, in the minds of the great 
mass of the people, is one of the great 
objections to Royalty. Hon. Members 
must remember that the large majority 
of voters are persons who are paid be- 
tween lis. and 35s. a week, and that 
the great majority of these are at present 
making less than £1 a week. A man 
who has to work an hour in order to 
earn 6d. or 8d. has a realising sense of 
the value of a penny, and the amount 
of labour and suffering it represents, 
which those in a more fortunate position 
in life cannot appreciate. It is said it 
is impossible to give effect to this 
Amendment, for technical reasons, in 
connection with the supposed compact 
established by the Civil List Act at 
the commencement of Her Majesty’s 
reign. I do not think there is 
much profit or advantage in dis- 
cussing at this time of day what is 
the true meaning of the Act establish- 
ing the Civil List. But if the framers 
of that piece of legislation had intended 
that the savings of Class 2 should go to 
the Privy Purse, they employed pecu- 
liar language for the purpose. If that 
was the intention, why did not the Aci 
say so? It provides that any surplus 
may be transferred from one class in 
aid of another, which seems to imply 
that it is only to be done when there is 
an insufficiency in the class. There is 
not much advantage in discussing this 
matter now. I believe the real reason 
why the point was left in this highly 
ambiguous state was one highly credit- 
able to Her Majesty. It was that the 
framers of the Act never contemplated 
the possibility of a Sovereign spending 
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less than £385,000 a year. But what- 
ever view we take of these matters, I 
think it ought not to be beyond the 
power of Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
provide even at the latest moment for 
the abolition of offices which throw an 
unnecessary burden on the taxpayers of 
the country. I am certain that while 
the great mass of the people appreciate 
the advantages of the Monarchical form 
of Government as it now exists in this 
country, and are quite prepared to pay 
all necessary sums for its maintenance, 
they will nevertheless set their faces 
against the whole ate og of Class 2, 
against the principle of honorary or 
titular or nominal offices bestowed upon 
rich men and highly paid at the expense 
of the State. Under these circumstances 
I shall certainiy support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mrz. WALLACE (Edinburgh, East) : 
I do not think the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury criticised 
with his usual fairness the language of 
my hon. Friend when he seemed to 
charge him with reflecting on the con- 
duct of Her Majesty. If my hon. 
Friend had done so, he would have been 
guilty of a transgression which must 
have brought upon him the censure of 
the Chair. All my hon. Friend could 
have meant was that the propositions 
of Her Majesty’s Government were of 
such a nature that they presented the 
Sovereign in the aspect referred to. 
It is perfectly impossible that the 
Sovereign can be spoken of in 
a sinister manner by any person 
with a knowledge of the nsti- 
tution. The King can do no wrong. A 
Constitutional Sovereign, who follows 
the advice of her Ministers, must always 
be Constitutionally right. We know 
that the Ministers have placed the 
Sovereign in a false position ; but, at the 
same time, I know Her Majesty is in a 
true and right position, because she is 
doing whatever she is advised by her 
Ministers. I rose, however, to offer a 
humble contribution to the discussion 
on the argument that the application of 


any savings which may be effected by. 


the Treasury on the Civil List is really 
not relevant to.the present emergency, 
because those savings become the pro- 
perty of Her Majesty by the act of the 
Trustees of the Fund, who are, accord- 
ing to law, entitled to devote them in 
aid of the charges on the Privy Purse, 
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if they choose. I do not object to that 
reading of the law. I shall not dispute 
the position that any savings in 
Class 2 may be properly enough 
devoted to the charges on the 
Privy Purse, which is Class 1 of the 
Civil List. I ask whether the mainten- 
ance of the children of the Royal 
Family is a personal and private 
matter, as is the case in other families, 
or is it a matter connected with the 
maintenance of the dignity and honour 
of the Crown? If it is a duty of a per- 
sonal and private capacity, [ ask what 
could be a more natural distinction of 
private and personal funds? I take it 
that whether the savings go to the 
maintenance of the family or to the 
maintenance of the honour of the 
Crown, they are equally to be contem- 
plated as devoteable—if I may coin a 
word—to the — of the mainten- 
ance of the Royal Family. I do not 
like the way in which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers continue to speak of the bar- 
gain or compact which they say exists 
between the Queen and the nation. In 
the strict sense of the word there can 
be no contract between the Queen and 
her people, because there is no autho- 
rity by which it can beenforced. The Pre- 
amble of the Civil List Act is founded on 
relations of affection between Sovereign 
and people. All the difficulty and pain- 
ful feeling and misunderstanding of 
this matter at the present moment has 
been produced by the unwise conduct of 
Her. Majesty’s Government in not 
coming forward and plainly and honestly 
telling us, the Representatives of the 
people, that Her Majesty cannot con- 
veniently support all the members of her 
Family in that style which is consistent 
with the maintenance of her Family. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I am glad to have 
the pe of doing so. I say 
distinctly that the Queen has not the 
means of providing for all her children 
and her grandchildren in a manner 
befitting their station and dignity. I 
make that statement in the fullest 
sense. 

Mr. WALLACE: If I rightly under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman I accept 
his statement with confidence. I desire, 
however, that there should be no mis- 
understanding with regard to the matter. 
I have listened too carefully to the 
Debate—I will not say to be taken in— 
but to be misled by generalities. Does 
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the right hon. Gentleman intend to con- 
vey to the House that Her Majesty’s 
means from all sources, both public and 
private, are not sufficient to enable her 
to maintain her children and grand- 
children in becoming dignity ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : If the hon. Gentle- 
man will allow me, as he has further 
pressed me upon the subject, I will 
make the matter absolutely plain. What 
I mean is that if the Queen devoted the 
whole of her fortune to the children of 
the Prince of Wales and to her other 
grandchildren it would not suffice to 
make that provision for them which I 
believe the House thinks necessary for 
their proper support. 

Mr. WALLACE: Then I must say 
that in the face of that declaration any 
opposition on my part to this Grant is 
entirely disarmed. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 54; 
Noes 164.—(Div. List, No. 273.) 


*Mr. STOREY: I do not know that 
I need press the next Amendment, but 
I will formally move it, in order to 
elicit from the right hon. Gentleman 
the reason why a particular date has 
been put in the Sub-section 2 of 
Clause 1. This sub-section provides 
that the first quarterly payment shall 
be made on the 5th October, and as 
this is the 2nd August, I think the 
first payment ought not to be made 
until November or December. 


Amendment pri posed, Clause 1, in 
page 2, line 7, to leave out the word 
‘October’ and insert the word 
‘* November.” —( Mr. Storey.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘ October’ stand part of the Clause.” 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The reason for 
the insertion of this date is obvious: 
In these matters it has been customary 
to make the allowances date from the 
day on which the House has taken Her 
Majesty’s Message into consideration. 
In thiscase Her Majesty’s Message came 
down on the 2nd of July. The Sth of 
October is the first quarterly pay-day 
after that date. 

*Mr. STOREY : Then all I can say is 
I hope a similar course will be adopted 
with reference to other persons to whom 
grants are made. My opinion is that 
the payment should only date from the 
date when Parliament authorises the 
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grant. I will not, however, press my 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 1 
stand part of the Bill.” 


*Mr. STOREY: In order to give 
some of my friends who were prevented 
from voting on the second reading an 
opportunity, I shall divide against the 
clause. I will only refer tothe answer 
given by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, which appears to have driven 
my hon. Friend the Member for South 
Edinburgh out of the House. Her 
Majesty’s Government have assured 
the House that the total sum under 
the control of Her Majesty is not suffi- 
cient to enable her Majesty to make 
provision for her grandchildren. That 
is a most extraordinary statement to be 
made at this stage of the proceedings. I 
should like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
if that statement was made to the Com- 
mittee upstairs? Did he furnish the 
Committee with any figures which 
enabled the Committee to judge of the 
reasonableness of the statement ? Did 
he satisfy the hon. member for 
Northampton ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: No. 

*Mr. STOREY: Did he satiefy the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle? Did he give him figures 
which justified him in coming to the con- 
clusion that Her Majesty’s resources 
were not sufficient for the purpose in 
view? I am not- quite of the same 
temper as my hon. Friend the Member 
for South Edinburgh, who runs away the 
moment he hearsa Ministerial statement 
capable of 50 interpretations. I have 
heard too many to be taken in with a 
bald statement of that kind. I will tell 
the right hon. Gentleman what, in my 
opinion, would have been a judicious 
course for him to take. Heshould have 
given the Committee information, and 
enabled them to form an opinion, and 
then come down to the House with an 
explicit statement on the point. I shall 
take the opportunity of dividing against 
this clause. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: What was 
done in Committee was this—a state- 
ment was made as to the amount of Her 
Majesty’s fortune at the present moment, 
and we were told to treat that as a pri- 
vate communication, and of course have 
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done so. Everybody can form his own 
opinion as to whether the amount of ac- 
cumulations atthe present moment would 
be sufficient to enable Her Majesty to 
— for her grandchildren at her 

eath. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has recently said that the amount is 
not sufficient to provide for the grand- 
children, whereupon a Scotchman, in 
rather a weak-minded way, immediately 
walked out of the House and said he 
would not vote. 
vinced of this—and I am not going to 
state the figures—that if the amount of 
Her Majesty’s fortune was known to the 
House, every single Scotchman—for 
they are a careful and economical people 
—would be of fopinion that there is 
amply sufficient, from the actual savings, 
to give what may be termed a reason- 
able fortune to each of the grandchil- 
dren. What is called the appanage of 
an Austrian Archduke is something be- 
tween £1,500 and £2,000 a year. I hold 
thut the sum of £2,000 per annum, with 
such a capital sum as would produce 
that sum, to be left to his children, is 
sufficient for each grandchild of Her 
Majesty. In my opinion, there is suffi- 
cient to provide for allthe grandchildren, 
exclusive of the children of the Prince 
of Wales. Her Majesty is, however, 
now receiving a larger revenue from the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and a far larger 
income, than she received for her private 
use when she came to the Throne and 
the Civil List was established; and I con- 
tend that out of the accumulations al}? 
the younger children can be provided 
with an ample fortune, and that out of 
the excess of the private revenue over 
expenditure an ample amount—a sum 
greater than £36,000 a year—might 
without any curtailment in necessary 
expenditure be granted to the children 
of the Prince of Wales during Her 
Majesty’s life. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
has just said that he is convinced every 
Scotchman would agree with him that 
the savings of Her Majesty were amply 
sufficient for her grandchildren. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I consider the 
right hon. Gentleman as belonging to 
se agua Kingdom and not to Scot- 

D 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am much 
obliged to my hon. Friend, but I may 
tell him that we hold in Scotland that 
belonging to the United Kingdom 


I am perfectly con- 
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men than we were before. I have not 
a single drop of blood which is not 
Scotch nor a single blood relation ex- 
cept those who are Scotch. I wish to 
accept the challenge of my hon. Friend, 
and I must say, having thought over 
the matter from my own point of view, 
before the statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was made, that I 
respectfully differ from my hon. Friend. 
I am convinced that if the vast majority 
of the House examined into the ques- 
tion they would come to a conclusion in 
conformity with the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with res- 
pect to the insufficiency of the accumula- 
tions. Iam not speaking of the large 
and splendid figures with which we 
have been accustomed to deal in this 
House in providing £25,000 a year for 
the Royal Princes; but, forming the 
best estimate I can as to what is neces- 
sary for sustaining the burdens of life 
only on the footing of a gentleman 
—which is surely a very moderate 
estimate to form as to the mode of life 
of the immediate descendants of 
Royalty—I think that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was right, and that the 
means at the disposal of Her Majesty 
are not sufficient to make provision for 
her descendants. I cannot see that the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh was in the 
least to blame because he was disposed 
to attach weight to the responsible 
judgment ofa Minister of the Crown. 
It is said that that statement was made 
at alate moment, but I may point out 
that it was not called for before. It 
should be borne in mind that the Com- 
mittee has distinctly reported that all 
the information deemed by them needful 
to the objects of the inquiry was fully 
and freely laid before them by Her 
Majesty. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding): I appeal to both Front 
Benches in this matter to enable us to 
form a judgment for ourselves. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer tells us if we were in 
possession of the facts we should agree 
that the sum at Her Majesty’s disposal 
is not sufficient to maintain the Royal 
grandchildren with proper dignity. The 
zight hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian not only confirms this but 
adds that it is not sufficient to maintain 
them properly in the station of private 
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gentlemen. Will right hon. Gentlemen 
tell us what sum they would deem to be 
sufficient? That is the essence of the 
whole question. If I am to give a 
blind vote, I would rather do so follow- 
ing my leader into the Lobby; but Iin- 
tend to say it is a blind vote given in 
the absence of definite information. I 
approve of the position taken up by the 
ember for South Edinburgh. 


The Committee divided: Ayes 179; 
Noes 48.—(Div. List, No. 274.) 


Clause 2. 

*Mr. STOREY: The Amendment Ihave 
to propose is that the words from ‘‘Act ” 
in the nineteenth line to “ otherwise ” 
in the following line be omitted. I 
move it for the purpose of recording my 
protest against a system under which 
Parliament is required not merely to 
make Grants to persons, but also to en- 
able a fund to be formed by accumula- 
tions, which fund will be entirely out of 
the control of Parliament. I make no 
speech upon it because the matter has 
been discussed again and again, but I 
move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in line 19 to 
leave out from the word ‘‘ Act” to the 
word “ otherwise” in line 20, inclusive. 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. STOREY: With regard to the 
next Amendment I may say it is intended 
to place a limit upon the now unlimited 
control the clause gives to the Prince of 
Wales and certain officials to distribute 
the sum in any way they may think 
best. My Amendment prescribes the 
amount that shall be paid to each child 
in the following proportion, five-twelfths 
to the elder son, four-twelfths to the 
younger son, and to the daughters one- 
twelfth each. I have a very simple 
reason for proposing this. Anybody 
who reads history knows quite well that 
there have been in times past serious 
conflicts arising from differences of 
opinion in the Royal Household, and I 
can conceive circumstances under which 
internal differences may affect the dis- 
tribution. The official persons will 


always be very much under the influence 
of the Prince of Wales and will do 
pretty much as he desires, and the ap- 

intment may be made according to 
favouritism and used as a means of 
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punishment or reward. I simply say 
this that my intention may be recorded 
though I will not put the Committee to 
the trouble of a Division. 

Tur CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber does not move ? 

*Mr. STOREY: No. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Upon the 
point to which the next Amendment 
which stands in my name is directed, 
perhaps the First Lord of the Treasury 
or the Chancellor of the Exchequer can 
give me some enlightenment. What is 
to happen in the event of there being 
accumulations of unexpended funds? 
I need not go into this elaborately, but 
it is very evident as I read the clause 
that there may be considerable accumu- 
lations. For instance it is intended to 
give certain annuities to the daughters 
of the Prince of Wales and also £10,000 
down. Well, suppose one of the 
younger daughteis should die before 
the demise of the Prince of Wales, 
and that the sums are allowed 
to accumulate, and there should 
be a change in the Sovereignty of the 
country ; then you have a fund hung 
up high and dry, a fund voted for a 
specific purpose, and this fund not being 
required for that purpose ought surely 
to be paid back to the Treasury. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
29, at the end of the Clause, to add the 
words— 

** But should the trustees have in hand any 
unexpended accumulations of this sum six 
months after the death of Her Majesty, whom 
God long preserve, then such accumulations 
shall be paid into the Public Exchequer.”— 
(Mr. Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there added.”’ 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Gentle- 
man will not be surprised to hear that 
we cannot accept this Amendment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I am sur- 
prised. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Weregard this 
asa Grant to make provision for the 
family of the Prince of Wales. The 
trustees to be appointed are official 
trustees—namely, the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the time being, and they 
will be bound to see that the fund is 
properly distributed. 1t is obvious that 


rovision may not berequired to be made 
or some members of the family for a 
year or two, but when it is required 
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there is the provision made by the Bill. 
That there will be accumulations to any 
considerable amount, for, say, eight or 
ten years is highly improbable in every 
sense of the word. The utmost we can 
hope is that there may be some accumu- 
lations during the earlier years that will 
enable His Royal Highness and the 
trustees to make such provision for his 
children as may be necessary and 
reasonable. Assuming even the possi- 
bility of accumulations, then these will 
be known to Parliament, and will be an 
element to take into consideration when 
a new Civil List comes to be settled. 
Under the circumstances I cannot see 
there is any necessity for the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: It is very 
evident, and every hon. Member who 
has paid attention tothe point must see 
it, that I am right and that the right 
hon. Gentleman is wrong. The fact is, 
he did not think of this point, and I 
have thought of it. The right hon. 
Gentleman does not want a Report 
stage of the Bill, but I do not share his 
view. I should rather like a Report. 
stage, for we have a little more to say 
upon these matters. But I can perfectly 
understand why the right hon. Gentle- 
man does not wish for this additional 
stage of the Bill. He has admitted 1 
am right, for he says the matter will 
have to be re-considered in the event of 
the demise of the Sovereign. But surely 
we ought to consider it now; surely we 
have had sufficient discussion upon these- 
accumulations; surely we ought to have 
it perfectly clear that if, on the demise 
of the Queen, there are accumulations, 
and the children of the Prince of Wales. 
become the children of the Sovereign, 
then the money in the hands of the 
trustees for the benefit of the children 
of the Prince of Wales and not of the 
children of the Sovereign should be 
repaid by the trustees into the Trea- 
sury. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 42; 
Noes 175.—(Div. List, No. 275.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Perhaps I may 
be more fortunate in inducing Her 
Majesty’s Government to accept the next. 
Amendment I have to propose. Tho point. 
is this: supposing, first—I sincerely 
hope it may not be the case—but sup- 
pose the two sons and the two younger 
daughters of the Prince of Wales should 
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die to-morrow, should there be granted 
to the Duchess of Fife £36,000 a year 
during the time she remains the grand- 
child of the Sovereign? Surely that 
is not the intention. We want to make 
a fair and adequate allowance of the 
£36,000. It is not probable that all 
the children will die except one, 
and I trust that none of them may die ; 
still one may die. Supposing, after the 
allowance is given to the elder son and 
to the three daughters, the second son 
were to die. So far as I understand it, 
it is assumed that the second son will 
have £15,000 if he marries. Let us 
suppose he dies, and his wife dies, where 
is the £15,000 to go to? The elderson 
is to have £25,000, which is thought 
amply sufficient. On this happening, 
is he to have £40,000, or are the 
daughters to have additions made to 
their allowances on the death of their 
brother? Itisa bungling arrangement, 
I have always thought, giving the sum 
to the Prince of Wales and leaving him 
to divide it; I have always thought it 
would be much better to give a specific 
sum to each of the children ; still, we 
have made the arrangement by this Bill, 
and I only want to carry out what I 
believe to be the intention of the Bill 
that each of the children shall have her 
or his fair proportion of the sum, and 
shall not have more if one or two or 
three of the children should unfortu- 
nately die. I therefore move the 
Amendment standing in my name. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
29, at the end of the clause, to add the 
words :— 

‘¢ But should any of the children of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales predecease His 
Royal Highness, during the lifetime of Her 
Majesty, then such amount as had been allotted 
annually to the said child shallcease to be paid, 
and such amount shall be repaid to the Ex- 
chequer annually by the trustees.’’—(Mr. 
Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Member 
trusted that the event for which this 
Amendment is intended to provide would 
not occur, and I can assure him we 
heartily share his hope. The estimate 
of what would be ultimately necessary 
to provide for all the Prince of Wales’s 
children was, as the hon, Member knows, 
a higher figure, £49,000 a year. The 
question therefore is, what would 
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be a fair composition, taking all the 
chances into consideration, between 
our origina] proposal and the proposal 
subsequently made? The sum of 
£36,000 was agreed upon, although it 
scarcely provides the necessary margin. 
We are not prepared, under the cir- 
cumstances, ty say that in the unfor- 
tunate event of the death of one of the 
Prince of Wales’s children any change 
should be made in the amount of the 
annual Grant. The House, as repre- 
senting the taxpayer, is making an 
arrangement with the Prince of Wales, 
by which His Royal Highness’s family, 
in all contingencies, will receive the 
sum now proposed, which sum is smaller 
than that originally proposed. 

_*Mr. STOREY: The position of things 
is this—£36,000 a year is given for the 
five children, and my hon. Friend has 
put the hypothesis that it may go to 
one of the children. I will not put 
such an extreme hypothesis, I will take 
the less extreme hypothesis that two of 
the children might die, and in that case 
the whole of the £36,000 would go to 
the other three, though the Govern- 
ment themselves agree that £36,000 
is ample for the five. The Government 
would never have come here with a pro- 
position which they did not think ample. 
They would have thought £49,000 a 
little better, but they do not think 
£36,000 insufficient. What I say is 
that in case some of the children die 
the money set apart for them ought to 
go back to the Exchequer. ‘he inten- 
tion of the Government seems to be to 
get as muchas they can out of the Ex- 
chequer and to give nothing back. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 44; 
Noes 171.—(Div. List, No. 276.) 


*Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) : 
The Amendment I beg to move is to 
add at the end of Clause 2— 

‘¢ The trustees shall make an annual return, 
to be presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
stating the manner in which they have dealt 
with the sum granted to them, and showing 
the amount of the accumulations, if any.” 


I venture to think that this Amend- 
ment ought to be considered by the 
Government on quite different grounds 
from the other Amendments, the objects 
of which were, more or less, to diminish 
the sum to be granted to the Royal 
Family, and which may have been con- 
sidered by the Government as conceived: 
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more or less in a spirit of hostility to 
the Royal Family. But this Amend- 
ment ought to commend itself to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
First Lord of the Treasury, because it 
is based upon the solid principle of 
finance that it is the duty of the House, 
as the guardian of the public purse, to 
know in what manner the money voted 
by it is expended. There is another 
reason that must have been present to 
the mind of every hon. Member during 
these Debates, and that is that if one 
thing has been more prejudicial to the 
interests of the Royal Family than 
another it is the element of mystery 
which has surrounded these arrange- 
ments. It is this element which has 
created such a great amount of feeling 
out of doors. There is an idea—which 
may be dispelled, to some extent, after 
to-day’s Debate—that the savings of 
the Crown have been exceedingly large ; 
and it is this element of mystery that is 
so difficult to get rid of. We have had 
an assurance to-day that these savings 
have not been as large as some of us 
believe; but I want to prevent 
that feeling of dissatisfaction in the 
popular mind that there are great 
accumulations being made for the 
future. Though this Amendment 
would not prevent the feeling arising 
in the future, so far as the main 
sources of the income of the Royal 
Family are concerned, it would prevent 
it arising in the future so far as this 
Grant of £36,000 a year is concerned. 
We must remember that this Bill is an 
entirely new development in the matter of 
Royal Grants. I believe it is absolutely 
the first time that money voted by 
Parliament has not been specifically 
allocated to the person to whom it is 
granted. This money is allocated to 
five persons, but in what way the House 
does not know, and I think the House 
is entitled to know it. It is likely that 
the daughters of the Prince of Wales 
will receive a lump sum, and if that 
is so, I think it desirable that the 
House should know it. We should 
none of us like to see them inadequately 
considered, and the tendency is to give 
the sons more than the daughters. The 
public want to have a guarantee that 
the daughters will be fairly treated, 
even though they marry rich men. I 
trust I am only following the original 
proposal in asking that the public may 
Mr. M'Laren 
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know how the money goes. We are 
face to face with a complete change of 
policy on the part of the Government. 
So far as I am concerned, it is a change 
I regret. We should know what we 
are proposing for each child and let the 
matter rest there. Then we are asked 
to place a discretionary power in the 
hands of unknown persons to a consi- 
derable extent. Her Majesty and the 
Prince of Wales will, no doubt, have 
the main voice in the disposal of this 
money, but we are also putting it in the 
hands of official trustees, and we do not 
know what views they may take of the 
manner in which the money is 
to be allocated in the future. 
We may reasonably assume that whilst 
the Queen and the Prince of Wales 
will naturally exercise the most influ- 
ence, other views will also be consulted. 
The Bill is expressly framed on the 
supposition that there will be accumu- 
lations. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury has said it is 
extremely improbable that at the end 
of eight or ten years there will be any 
accumulations. He believes there will 
be accumulations for a few years in 
order that larger sums may be given 
subsequently. I do not dispute the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement. I 
have no means of knowing whether it 
is likely to be right or not. But if 
there are to be no accumulations I shall 
be all the better pleased. In that case 
the country ought to know the manner 
in which the money is disposed of. If 
the money had been allocated in the 
manner originally intended by the 
Government this Amendment would 
have been unnecessary, because Parlia- 
ment would have known how it went. 
Now that we are voting a lump sum, I 
think it is necessary that we should 
ask for an annual return to Parliament. 
It would be the more necessary in the 
unfortunate event, which we hope is not 
likely to occur, of the demise of one of 
these five children. If one of the 
Princesses should unfortunately die, the 
amount of money set free would be, 
comparatively speaking, small, but if it 
should be one of the sons, a large 
amount would be set free for distri- 
bution. I contend that, on sound 
financial considerations, the House is 
entitled to know whether the money is 
allocated in a way that the House and 
the country would approve of, and I 
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cannot conceive why the Government 
should refuse to accept this Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
29, at the end of the clause, to add the 
words— 

‘*The Trustees shall make an annual Return, 
to be presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
stating the manner in which they have dealt 
with the sum granted to them, and showing the 
amount of the accumulations, if any.’’—(Mr. 
W. M‘Laren.) 


Question proposed, 
words be there added.” 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have listened 
with great interest to the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman, and he will for- 
give me if I say that he has failed 
altogether to realise the object, and 
spirit, and intention of the Bill, which is 
to enable the Prince of Wales, with the 
sanction of the Queen, to make pro. 
vision for his own family. The assist- 
ance of official trustees, in the persons 
of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the First Lord of the Treasury, 
for the time being, is secured, but any 
of those contingencies to which reference 
has been made could not by any possi- 
bility happen. What does the hon. 
Gentleman desire todo ? He desires to 
give Parliament power to review the 
discretion exercised by the Queen and 
the Prince of Wales in dealing with the 
affairs of their own family. 

*Mr. M‘LAREN: My Amendment 
does not imply that. The Bill is abso- 
. lutely clear in stating that the Prince of 
Wales and the Official Trustees may 
allocate the money in any way they 
may think fit. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: But the hon. 
Gentleman made use of words to the 
effect that the country ought to know 
whether the money was allocated in a 
way of which they approve, and there- 
fore it would be open to the House of 
Commons and the country to raise a dis- 
cussion as to whether proper discretion 
had been exercised. I believe there is 
a general desire throughout the country 
that we should not have these discus- 
sions in Parliament, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone) only gave expression to 
that feeling when he said that the op- 
portunities for discussions of this 
‘character should be made much less 
frequent. There can be no doubt that 
the provision will be made with due 


“That those 
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regard to the claims of the Heir Pre- 
sumptive to the Throne, and of the next 
in succession, and the Princesses. We 
have stated our view that the Princesses 
should receive a portion of £3,000 a 
year, with a Grant of £10,000, and this 
has to be taken in connection with the 
provision now made. The Honse of 
Commons and the country have had 
indications of the proportions which the 
Government thought it right to propose, 
and the proposition of the Government 
will nodoubt have effect given to it in any 
appropriation made by the Prince of 
Wales with the sanction of the Queen 
and the Trustees. Ido not think there 
is any dissatisfaction in the country with 
the Grant proposed. I think the pro- 
posal has been received with very great 
satisfaction, except by the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Storey), and I dis- 
pute his authority to represent the 
people of the country, although no 
doubt he represents a large number of 
his constituents. The principle has been 
laid down that power should be placed 
in the hands of the Prince of Wales to 
make provision for his children with the 
sanction of the head of the family, the 
Queen, and with the concurrence of the 
responsible Ministers, and from that 
principle the Government cannot depart. 
The hon. Gentleman says we do not 
know who the future Official Trustees 
will be, but I think he may rest assured 
that as they are to hold the responsible 
positions of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and First Lord of the 
Treasury they are not likely 
to sanction any arrangement which 
is not fully justified by the cir- 
cumstances of the case. I could not 
undertake to place before the House 
of Commons information which would 
afford the opportunity which I expressly 
deny to be in the public interest—that 
is to say, of discussing the discretion 
exercised by the Prince of Wales with 
the sanction of the Queen and Trustees, 
and I therefore cannot accept the 
Amendment. No doubt hon. Gentle- 
men know how these Grants are made. 
(‘*How?”} They can obtain the in- 
formation, for hon. Gentlemen seem to 
know a great many facts as regards 
this subject. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) ; 
This seems to me areasonable Amend- 
ment, and the Return for which it asks 
does not necesarily mean review. 
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Many Returns are made to this House 
in which the House is powerless for 
review. The Amendment would havea 
good effect in preventing mystery about 
the administration of these funds. 
The right hon. Gentleman will pardon 
me for saying that I have not the 
confidence in Official Trustees which 
he seems to have. I will give him 
an illustration. By two Acts of Par- 
liament two sums of money were put 
in the hands of Trustees, £600,000 in 
the hands of five Trustees, one of 
whom was the First Lord of the 
Treasury for the time being, and 
£330,000, in the name of five other 
Trustees, cf whom the First Lord of 
the Treasury was also one. The only 
First Lord of the Treasury who con- 
cerned himself at all was Lord 
Palmerston; and as to the other sum 
the First Lord of the Treasury was abso- 
lutely unaware that any du'ies were 
imposed upon him. Neither did his 
predecessors appear to have taken any 
active notice of the matter. That was 
put in evidence before the Committee 
which sat in relation to perpetual 
pensions. While I have no doubt 
whatever that if the official Trustees 
were possessed with a sense of 
the duty imposed upon them, they would 
fulfil that duty; I think sometimes that 
official trusteeships of that character be- 
come very little regarded as a matter 
of practice. I think this Bill establishes 
a dangerous precedent by siying that 
lump sums may be allocated to the 
parents for Grants to the children, with- 
out Parliament having any knowledge 
of how those lump sums are ap- 
plied. Ofcourse, I know that we are 
utterly powerless as against the ex- 
— of opinion by the Government. 

had refrained from speaking on these 
Amendments, but I must, in this case, 
not only give my hearty support to the 
Amendment, but I hcpe the mover will 
press it to a Division, so that our protest 
may at least be recorded. 

.Mr. HALLEY STEWART: It is 
perfectly true, as the First Lord 
of the Treasury has said, that in 
terms this is a Grant to the Prince of 
Wales, but it is in reality a Grant to the 
individual children of the Prince of 
Wales. Why should we take all this 


trouble of appointing trustees if in 
reality the Grant is not made to the 
Prince of Wales? There is a wide gulf 


Hr. Bradlaugh 
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between the demand of the Amendment 
and the interpretation put upon it by 
the First Lord ofthe Treasury. All we 
wish to secure is that we shall have 
the healthy moral control of public 
opinion over the allocations made. We 
do not want to come here from year to 
year to find fault with those who will 
have to report the allocation of money. 
All we want is to bring to bear that 
publicity which, as everyone knows on 
both sides of the House, is the best se- 
curity for the wise distribution of the 
funds placel at the disposal of the 
trustees. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 45; 
Noes 169.—(Div. List No. 277.) 


Question proposed, ‘That Clause 2 
stand part of the Bill.” 

*Mr. STOREY: The Government 
have persistently not listened to our 
arguments nor accepted an Amendment 
to this Bill. We are equally persistent, 
and you shall not get an inch of this Bill 
without commentary and Division. I op- 
pose the clause because of what it contains, 
and what it does not contain. I oppose 
it because it introduces a new method 
of dealing with public money. Arrange- 
ments are to be made for handing over 
to trustees money which is to accumu- 
late, and to be allocated in proportions 
which we do not know. I resist the 
clause still more strongly because the 
right hon. Gentleman most unwisely 
refused the proposal on which we have 
just divided the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think that if he 
gave us information it would cause less 
discussion. But the reason I want in- 
formation, and I make no secret about 
it, is that there shall be more discussion. 
I think there is an enormous dispropor- 
tion in the Grants to Royal persons, 
and they should be discussed again and 
again until the people outside compel 
Parliament inside to take more reason- 
able views of these matters. On these 
grounds I resist the clause, and I will 
take the liberty of dividing the House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: As will be 
perceived by this time, I am entirely 
opposed to the principle of the Bill, but 
when a Bill does leave Parliament, as a 
Member of the House of Commons I 
want to see it drafted in a respectable 
fashion. I have done my best to alter 
this clause, and to make it reason- 
able. I have failed. Just let me 
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int out to the First Lord of the 

asury what he and his drafts- 
man have done. The clause as it 
stands now is a monstrous and most 
unnatural clause. And I will tel! the 
right hon. Gentleman why. The right 
hon. Gentleman will admit that it is 

ssible that the second son of. the 

ince of Wales may die. He may 
have married and had a child; yet this 
amount of money which is allocated to 
him, call it £10,000 a year, would go to 
his brothers and to his sisters, and under 
no possibility by this Act could one shil- 
ling of the sum be handed over to his 
child. That, Sir, is what the right hon. 
Gentleman has done with hisclause. He 
cuts off the child from the benefit in 
favour of the brothers and sisters. I 
really do think that it is unnecessary to 
say anything more against the drafting 
of this clause. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : The only thing we 
have to say in reply to the hon. Member 
is that he is mistaken in his reading of 
the clause. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The right hon. 
Gentleman boldly makes the assertion 
that I am mistaken. I defy the right 
hon. Gentleman to prove that. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: All I can say is 
that we have taken the best legal advice 
on the subject. The matter has been 
fully considered, and the Bill was 
draited by a very able lawyer, and 
others whose legal ability the hon. 
Member will not question, have been 
consulted on the point, and the clause 
was so drafted as to meet the very 
objection which the hon. Member raises, 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I ask any hon. 
and learned Gentleman on the other 
side of the House, if he will take the 
trouble to read this clause, whether he 
agrees with the draftsman or me in this 
matter. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 162; 
Noes 45.—(Div. List, No. 278.) 


Clause 3, agreed to. 


Preamble. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: I move to 


omit certain of the words, ‘‘and estab- 
lish the principle that the provision for 
the children should hereafter be made 
by Grants adequate ;for that purpose, 
which have been assigned to their 
parents,” 


that is to say, to the 
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grandchildren of Her Majesty. I ask 
the Committee to look at the scope of 
the Bill. It seems to me that the 
words of the Preamble go beyond the 
title of the Bill, which is “A Bill to 
make provision for the support and 
maintenance of the children of His 
Royal Highness Albert Edward Prince 
of Wales.” It astonishes me that ex- 
ception was not taken to these words of 
the Preamble on the Second Reading of 
the Bill, and the opinion of the Speaker 
taken as to whether they were in order. 
I believe they are not, and I hold that 
the Bill lays down a privciple which 
ought not to be laid down, because the 
Bill has nothing to do with the children 
of the younger children of Her Majesty 
the Queen. I object to any prejudging 
of what may happen in a future reign. 
Possibly in a future reign there may be 
a Civil List that will cover such allow- 
ances; but 1 want to leave the whole 
matter to the Parliament which will be 
called together in a future reign. Be- 
yond this, I am against the “ tinality’” 
of the right hon. member for Newcastle, 
and do not wish to prejudice the judg- 
ment and action of future Ministers. 
These words go beyond any principle 
laid down in the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and beyond all that was contem- 
plated by the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian. We have heard that right. 
hon. Gentleman lauded to the skies by 
Gentlemen opposite for the speech 
he made on their behalf and for the 
votes he has given this evening and 
yesterday evening for the Government. 
proposal; and I do not complain of 
that; but I think it singularly un- 
grateful on the part of the Government. . 
to reward the action of the right 
hon. Gentleman and the strong and 
unselfish support they have received 
from him by dragging into this Bill 
words that are entirely antagonistic to 
the views he has expressed. I see the 
right hon. Gentleman has gone away, 
or I should have claimed his support in 
this matter. I now propoie to sub- 
stitute for the words 1 ubject to the 
words which appear in my name. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
15, to leave out from the word *‘and”’ to 
the word ‘‘have” in line 20, and 
insert— 

‘*Your Majesty’s gracious intimation, that. 
no further application to Parliament on 
of the children of the younger sons and of the 
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daughters of your Majesty will be made during 
your Majesty’s reign.”’ 
Question proposed, ‘That the words 
err to be left out stand part of the 
reamble.” 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: I think the hon. 
Member has read in these words more 
than they meant or were intended to 
mean. They have no reference to the 
children of the youngersons or daughters 
of Her Majesty. The words were taken 
literally from the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and I have every reason to be- 
lieve they met with the approval of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, 
who believed them to be valuable as a 
precedent. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I do not pre- 
tend to understand the legal English of 
words in Acts of Parliament, which very 
often are not English at all; butI think 
that any layman reading the words I 
have referred to will agree with me that 
there is no limitation to the children of 
the Heir Apparent, but that they apply 
equally to the children of all the chil- 
dren of the Sovereign, whoever and 
wheresoever they may be. The word 
*‘ children ”’ is used as extending to Her 
Majesty’s family. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: As I read the words 
they mean that where proyision is made 
for children it shall be made in this 
way—not that provision shall be made 
for all. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman will admit that 
the principle is doubtful, but at any 
rate, although that may be his view, he 
did not draft the Bill. If the drafts- 
man says the provision was meant to 
be restricted to the children of the 
Prince of Wales I am ready to accept 
that; but I contend that these words do 
not make such a limitation. Will the 
right hon. Gentleman make the sug- 
gested alteration limiting the Grants to 
the children of the Prince of Wales? 
All I want is that this limitation 
should be inserted in the Bill in cloar 
language. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I want the 
Committee to take note that Her 
Majesty does not wish to press her 
claim on behalf of the children of her 
daughters ; but in the Preamble of the 
Bill we have a reference made to “‘ Her 
Majesty’s family,” and I understand 
the family to be Her Majesty's children 
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and grandchildren. With regard to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Northampton, I think he had better 
take care, as his words are to my mind 
very dangerous words. He uses the 
words ‘‘ During your Majesty’s reign,” 
and as I understand it Her Majesty 
does not desire that the provision should 
go beyond her reign; and this was the 
view of the Committee. We have done 
with the families of the younger chil- 
dren of Her Majesty, but if we insert the 
words “during Her Majesty’s reign” 
we may be opening the way for future 
claims. 

*Mr. STOREY: What is objected to 
here is that the words we desire to get 
rid of would establish a principle for 
provision to be made our of Grants for 
this purpose which have been assigned 
to the parents. You thus lay down a 
principle which will be a guide to future 
Parliaments and would be quoted as a 
precedent in future reigns for the new 
Parliament in regard to such provision. 
Now, suppose the Queen should die, and 
a new Monarch should come to the 
Throne, that Monarch having children ; 
the Prince of Wales has children 
already, some of whom are now married 
and all of whom may marry and have 
families. Under these words of the 
Preamble of this Bill, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister of a 
future day might come to Parliament 
and say, ‘‘Itis your duty not only to 
make provision for the new King, but also 
for his family and their families.” These 
words, in fact, make a wider application 
of the public money than was ever made 
before, and will in effect be the laying 
down of a principle that will enable 
future Governments to provide not only 
for the children of the Sovereign but for 
the families of the children of the 
Sovereign. I should be glad if the 
right hon. Gentleman will consent to 
insert a limitation which will make the 
meaning which he himself assigned to 
the words clearer than they are at 
preseut. Will he allow the clause to 
read thus: 

“To establish the principle that where pro- 
vision is made for the children that provision 
shall be made out of the Grants that are made 
to the parents.” 


If he will do that I will not take advan- 
tage of his goodness and fairness on the 
Report. I believe my hon. Friends will 
say the same. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: No. 

*Mr. STOREY: Then I will speak for 
myself. But if my hon. Friend will not 
make the promise, I do not see any ye 
of prevailing on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to make the slightest change 
inthe Bill. As far as I am concerned I 
think that this alteration would be an 
important improvement. 

*Mr. M‘LAREN: I would suggest to 
the Government that if they cannot 
accept this Amendment, they should 
put in words on the Report to make 
the meaning more plain. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I am really 
unable to give any pledge, as I really do 
not know what I shall think on Monday 
when the Bill passes through Commit- 
tee. I shall devote Sunday to reading 
the Bill. 

*Mr. W.H. SMITH: The Government 
are laying down a principle which 
may be applied on a future occasion, 
when the necessity arises that a pro- 
vision for children should hereafter be 
made out of Grants to their parents. I 
cannot hold out any hopes that the 
words which have been adopted in the 
Committee by a large majority will be 
modified. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I am satisfied 
that the words as they stand are all that 
can be desired. The provision for the 
children is ‘‘to be made, not out of 
Grants which might be, but which have 
been, assigned to their parents.” 

*Mr. STOREY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether these words 
cover the case I have put? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: It has been laid down 
for the guidance of a future Parliament 
that the proper course would be to make 
provision, not for each child, but for 
children generally by Grants to the 
parents. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
17, to leave out from the word 
‘‘ Family,” to the word ‘‘ have,” in line 
20.”—(Mr. Storey.) 


Question put, 

“‘ That the words ‘ and to establish the prin- 
ciple that the provision for children shall here- 
after be made out of Grants adequate for that 
pu which have been assigned’ stand part 
of the Preamble.’’ 
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The Committee divided: Ayes 146; 
Noes 42.—(Div. List, No. 279.) 


*Mr. STOREY : I will not occupy the 
time of the House many minutes with 
the next Amendment, but I do hold it is 
extremely important that there should 
be a clear and energetic protest on 
record which may be quoted hereafter, 
when in a new reign demands are made 
upon Parliament under cover of the 
words which are to be inserted in this 
Bill. It is impossible for us to resist 
this being paid, but it is not impossible 
for us to indicate the views of the 
minority of this House, which may be 
quoted hereafter, and if the principle is 
to be laid down its application ought to 
be limited to the children of the 
Sovereign and of the Heir Apparent. 
Therefore I propose the omission of the ' 
words “their parents,” with the object 
of inserting afterwards, ‘to the 
Sovereign and the Heir Apparent.” 
The Preamble will then read so as to 
establish the principle that the provision 
made by the Grant shall be confined to 
the children of the Sovereign and the 
Heir Apparent. These words enable us 
to indicate clearly what we mean. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
lines 19 and 20, to leave out the words 
“their parents,” and insert the words 
‘‘ the Sovereign.” —( Mr. Storey.) 

Question put, “That the words 
‘their parents’ stand part of the Pre- 
amble.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 134; 
Noes 38—(Div. List, No. 280) 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The next Amend- 
ment, which stands in the name of the 
hon. Member for Northampton, to omit 
the word ‘‘cheerfully,” cannot be put 
without an instruction from the House, 
as it is part of the framework of the 
Bill, and it is of so grave importance 
that it could not be put without special 
instruction from the House. The 
Question is that this be the Preamble of 
the Bill. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: But I object 
to the Preamble on account of the word 
‘‘ cheerfully ’’ which it contains. 

Taz CHAIRMAN : It is not part of 
the Preamble. It is part of the grant- 
ing and enacting words of the Bill, 
which are not put in ( ommittee at all, 
and which cannot be modified without 
an instruction authorising it. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: Bat I object 
to the enacting portion of the Bill. I 
am not cheerful. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is part of the 
framework of the Bill, which is common 
to all Money Bills, and I say that it can- 
not be touched without authority from 
the House. The Question is that this 
be the Preamble of the Bill. 


A Division having been challenged, 
and the House cleared for a Division, 


Dr. CLARK (sitting with his hat on): 
What are the words before the enacting 
portion of the Bill? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: ‘Granting and 
enacting” are the special words which 
are used in all Money Bills. 

*Mr. STOREY : Is it possible to move 
to re-commit the Bill ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: That is not 
relevant to the Question now before the 
Committee. 


Question put, ‘‘ That this be the Pre- 
amble of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 129; 
Noes 38.—(Div. List, No. 281.) 


Bill reported, without Amendment; 
to be read a third time upon Monday 
next. 


COINAGE (LIGHT GOLD) [EXPENSES]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of any expenses incurred by the 
exchange of, or pe gee for, gold coins, under 
the provisions of any Act of the present Session 
to amend “ The Coinage Act, 1870,” as respects 
Light Gold Coins. 

Kesolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


REVENUE BILL (No. 315.) 
As amended, considered; Biil read 
the third time, and passed. 


PAYMASTER GENERAL BILIL (No. 348.) 

Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; Bill read 
the third time, and passed. 


ARBITRATION BILL [LORDS] (No. 267.} 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Question proposed, ‘‘That Clause 1 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I de- 
sire, Sir, to move that you report pro- 
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gress, and ask leave to sit again. [ 
wish to have this Bill referred to the 
Grand Committee on Law, which seems 
to me to be the proper body to deal 
with it. This is one of the Bills which 
was slipped through last Wednesday 
without discussion, and the Goverament 
did not éven take the trouble to explain 
its nature. I have an objection to it, 
but I suppose I should not be allowed 
to make it at this stage. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The House has 
charged the Committee of the Whole 
House with the Bill, and it must, there- 
fore, deal with it. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I will move, 
then, that the Order be discharged. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That Motion is not in order. 


Clause 1 to 11 agreed to. 


Clause 12. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL: I am not pre- 
yr to go into the details of the Bill. 

object to the Bill, and my suspicions 
have been aroused by the fact that the 
lawyers have not moved any Amend- 
ment to it. If the state of the law 
which the Bill proposes to consolidate 
had not been a good one for the lawyers 
there would have been plenty of Amend- 
ments proposed. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That does not arise on this clause. 


Question, ‘‘ That Clause 12 stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Bill reported as amended ; to be con- 
sidered on Monday next. 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS (No. 2) 
BILL, (No. 360.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid): I 
notice that Clause 3 of this Bill raises a 
question of great importance involving, 
as it does, the safety of trains and 
passengers. It provides practically that 
railway servants shall not work more 
than 12 hours a day, and I am glad that 
the Board of Trade are thus beginning 
to take control over the hours of labour. 
I heartily approve of this principle, and 
I only regret that the limit has been 
fixed at 12 hours. In the interests of 
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railway passengers, and in order to 


- Regulation of 


secure increased safety for the traffic, I 
hold that the hours of labour should be 
shorter, and when we are in Committee 
on this Bill I shall move an Amendment 
placing the limit at eight hours instead 
of 12. I hope the President of the 
Board of Trade will see his way to 
accept that Amendment. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): This is 
one of the Bills thrown on the 
Table of the House without ex- 
planation. I have been looking at it, 
and I must say I think it is very unfair 
for the Government to pitchfork into 
this House an important Bill of this 
nature without any explanation. They 
ought at least to tell us what their 
intentions are in regard to it. I am 
glad the hon. Member who spoke last 
has given notice that, in Committee, 
he will move to amend the third clause 
by inserting eight hours for i2. I see, 
however, that all the Bill proposes to do 
in this respect is to call on the cuom- 
panies to make a Return of all of their 
employés who work more than 12 hours, 
and I should like to see the Bill amended 
so as to render it illegal for any railway 
servant to work over 12 hours in one day. 
It is not right that the safety of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons who travel 
should be left in the hands of men who 
are trorking more than 12 hours a day. 
Now, railways area monopoly, and I 
consider that Parliament should have 
more control over them, and that it 
should step in and prevent men being 
compelled, through the competition in 
the labour market, to work longer 
than is desirable in the interests of 
the public safety. Clause 4 raises the 
question of tickets, and I should like 
to see the Government modify the 
existing regulations as to return tickets 
with a view to allowing passengers to 
use an out-of-date return half on pay- 
ment of a sum which would make up 
the difference in price between the 
return and the single ticket. In Com- 
mittee we will try and amend this 
Bill in the interests of the travelling 
public. But I repeat that I object to 
this system of throwing a Bill before 
us without explanation. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or trauz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu): I 
think the accusation ef the hon. Member 
is most unfair. Hon. Members who 


have given attention to this subject know 
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very well that this is the second Bill 
introduced this Session, and that in 
moving the first i explained its provi- 
sions and effect. Since then I have been 
in communication with various persons. 
in the country, and have found thero 
would be so much opposition to some of 
its clauses that it would be impossible to 
pass it this Session. I therefore with- 
drew that Bill and introduced this, a 
modified Bill, carrying out certain im- 
portant provisions with regard to public 
safety, to which I believe no objection 
can be taken. With reference to the 
observations of the hon. Member for 
Mid Lanarkshire, it may be well to 
omit the figure 12 and leave the number 
of hours beyond which cases of over- 
time should be returned to be fixed 
by the Board of Trade from time to 
time. Any attempt to limit the work 
of railway servants to eight hours a 
day and no more would, in my opinion, 
be not only an impossibility, but would 
be hurtful, if it could be carried 
out. What would happen if a man 
had been at work eight hours and 
an accident happened? Is he not’ to 
remain in order to give what help he 
can because he would be breaking 
the law? If the hon. Member for 
Caithness presses his view the only result 
will be to make it impossible to carry 
the Bill this Session. I would further 
say that there are provisions in the 
Bill of great importance to the public 
safety at which the hon. Member has 
not apparently even looked. The first 
clause, for instance, provides that the 
Board of Trade may from time to time 
order a railway company to do within a 
time limited by the order any of the 
following things:—To adopt the block. 
system on all or any of their lines, to 
provide for the interlocking of points 
and signals on all or any of their lines, 
and to provide for all their trains, 
carrying passengers continuous brakes, 
complying with certain requirements 
Let me state briefly to the House some 
of the facts which appear in the Report 
to the Board of Trade upon the accidents 
which have occurred on railways in the 
United Kingdom during the year 1888, 
which Report will shortly be in the 
hands of hcn. Members. I find that. 
these accidents are separated under 
several heads. Head © relates to 
accidents from trains entering stations 
at too great speed. The Report 
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says that of these one accident might 
have been avoided had there been a con- 
tinuous brake upon the train; that in 
another accident the automatic action of 
the vacuum brake prevented any rebound 
or consequent injury to the passengers ; 
and that in a third the non-automatic 
vacuum brake failed to act on the con- 
necting pipe becoming detached, which 
could not have occurred had the brake 
been automatic. Under another head, 
E (Oollisions at junctions,) the Report 
says :— 

“ Of two of these collisions a proper system 
of block working would probably have pre- 
vented the occurrence, and one collision, had the 
whole instead of a third of the vehicles been 
fitted with continuous brakes, might have been 
entirely prevented or its effect lessened.” 


The accidents at sidings were 16 in 
number, and three of them were due to 
the want of absolute block working, 
two to want of an efficient continuous 
brake, and in two instances attention 
was drawn to over long hours of work. 
Under the head of collisions between 
engines or trains meeting in opposite 
directions there were eight accidents. 
One of these was due to an improper 
mode of working the block system; one 
toadisregard of the rules for working, 
and the absence of block working; one 
to a want of proper interlocking arrange- 
ments. In one instance the continuous 
brake appeared to have done good service. 
With regard to the terrible accident at 
Armagh, by which 78 persons were 
killed and 260 injured,the official Report 
to the Board of Trade says:— 

“This terrible collision would in all human 
probability have been prevented had the 
excursion train been fitted with an automatic 
continuous brake instead of (as it was) with 
only a non-automatic continuous brake. , . . 
Had the block system been in operation the 
ordinary train would have been standing at 
Armagh platform, . . . and the results of the 
collision would have undoubtedly been much 
less serious.”’ 


I think I have said sufficient to show 
the House the importance and necessity 
of provisions contained in the Bill which 
will evable the Board of Trade to enforce 
upon recalcitrant railway companies 
regulations which experience has shown 
to be necessary to safety, and I trust 
that hon. Members will do their best to 
aid me in passing the Bill into law. 
*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I am sure that we who have followed 
the history of this question will entirely 


Sr M. Hicks Beach 
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acquit the President of the Board of 
Trade of a desire to smuggle the Bill 
through the House or in any way to 
disguise the nature of its provisions. 
The proposals now before the House 
have been repeatedly discussed, and 
at some length by myself and other 
Members of the House. There are 
certain points in regard to this Bill to 
which I should like to draw attention. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*Mr. CHANNING continued: The 
hon. Member below the Gangway (Mr. 
Philipps) has drawn attention to the 
question of overtime and to Returns 
proposed in the Bill, and I should like 
to call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman and the House to the fact 
that the wording of the clause dues not 
correspond with the overtime Returns to 
which the Board of Trade consented, and 
which were moved forin another place 
by Lord De La Warr. These included a 
column, giving the number of instances 
in which railway servants, after having 
been more than 12 hours on duty were 
called upon to resume work without an 
interval of nine hours’ rest, and giving 
the number of hours of rest before they 
were sent out again. I wish to suggest 
to the right hon. Gentleman that this 
should be made quite clear in Clause 3. 
I am glad to hear he is willing to make 
the rule for the number of hours an 
elastic one; and I heartily support the 
view that anything like a compulsory 
eight hours’ clause would be an impossi- 
bility for railway work, and, in fact, the 
majority of railway servants are against 
it, and I sincerely hope to hon. 
Member will imperil the Bill by 
the attempt to carry such a clause. 
In these observations, which I de- 
sire to make brief, I cannot help 
expressing my very great regret 
that certain portions of the original Bill 
as introduced by the right hon. Gentle- 
man have, owing to the difficult 
position in which we are placed by the 
approaching close of the Session and the 
strong objections raised by some hon. 
Members, been withdrawn. I am es- 
pecially sorry the right hon. Gentleman 
has not seen his way to retain the clause 
in reference to coupling. Of course I 
should not be in order in discussing the 
clauses now, but I should like to say 
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incipal organisation of railway ser- 
par ea expressed very great regret 
that this question of couplings has not 
been dealt with. I think, if the 
President of the Board of Trade 
had introduced a coupling clause 
more in the form in which I dealt 
with the subject when I had a Bill 
before the House, and which merely 
demanded a certain standard of safety 
in the matter of couplings, instead of 
drawing the clause in a way that excited 
special opposition, it is probable the ob- 
jections might have been met. But I 
refer to that and to other points more 
with the view of emphasising them, that 
they may be dealt with in the future. 
I do not understand that the right hon. 
Gentleman admits in the least that he 
was wrong in introducing these pro- 
visions in the original Bill. I believe he 
does not abandon the principle of dealing 
with the danger of men going between 
the buffers of the wagons, and does 
not abandon the possibility of deal- 
ing with this question in the future. 
I would say the same in regard 
to another clause omitted from this 
Bill, the provision as to subways. 
Upon this very strong feelings have 
been expressed by groups of people in 
many parts of the country who have been 
in communication with myself, and 
whose views I have felt it my duty from 
time to time to bring before the notice 
of the House and the Board of Trade by 
the best means in my power. It isa 
subject I sincerely hope the right hon. 
Gentleman has not dismissed from his 
mind. Iam sure he must be as aware 
as I am of the great importance of pro- 
viding for the safety of the public at any 
rate at crowded junction stations. The 
right hon. Gentleman naturally bases his 
Bill on the terrible accidents that have 
occurred owing to the use of non-auto- 
matic brakes, and the partial failures of 
companies to carry out the “ block” 
system. I have given as much atten- 
tion perhaps as any Member of the 
House to the very careful, the 
admirable Reports of the Inspectors of 
the Board of Trade, and I think the rail- 


way companies do themselves injustice 
when they quarrel with these Reports. 
These Reports are most fair to the com- 
panies, while the real cause of an acci- 
dent is indicated with scientific accu- 
«racy. A railway company which has 
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distinguished itself by its admirable 
y arrangements,—the Brighton 


safety 

Railway Company,—two years 
issued a return of the number of 
instances in which the automatic brake 
had prevented serious accidents on 
their line. Now when we have a com- 
pany voluntarily coming forward and 
giving this testimony, and when we have 
these Reports of Inspectors as to the 
value of automatic brakes, the case for 
the present Bill is greatly strengthened. 
I am sorry that there is no provision 
in reference to communication between 
passengers and driver and guard. I 
will not trouble the House with instances, 
but there are many in which accidents 
might have been prevented or mitigated 
by electric or other means of rapid 
communication. I mention these matters 
simply to express the hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman will, if he has not 
the opportunity now, give some under- 
taking with regard to them in Oom- 
mittee, that he will deal with them, 
meeting the ubjections of the companies 
as far as possible, but insuring the safety 
of the public and railway servants. 
Meanwhile I support the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill most heartily, and hope 
it will pass unanimously. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I do not intend to discuss the Bill now, 
as the right hon. Gentleman has in- 
timated his intention of considering 
Amendments to Clause 3. I only wish to 
say that in the returns furnished of the 
number of hours of employment, day 
and night work should be distinguished, 
because the night work involves the 
greater strain, and also the intervals of 
rest between the periods of employment 
should be marked. I desire also to 
express regret that anything like oppo- 
sition to the Bill should have been 
offered from this side of the House, and 
my opinion that it would be unwise for 
Parliament at any time to impose re- 
striction on the hours of labour. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s County, Birr): 
I sincerely regret that the Bill was not 
introduced sooner. As to the appear- 
ance of opposition from this side, I can 
only say that, so far as I know, there 

ill be none that will impede the 
passage of the Billintolaw. There are 
some points of the Bill that I would 
like to criticise in a friendly spirit, but 
I will not do so now because we shall 
have another opportunity for doing so. 


I 
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But I think the right hon. Gentleman 
if he looks at Clause 1 again, will see 
that it is somewhat confined and limited 
in its character to special kinds of 
brakes. I should like to see powers 
taken by the Board of Trade to enable 
them to introduce such rules and regu- 
lations as would cover future inventions 
for the same purpose. I am scrry to 
note the absence from the Bill of any 
attempt to deal with what I must call 
something more than the convenience 
of third-class passengers. This class of 
passengers are the mainstay of the 
whole railway system of the country, 
but they have to undergo sufferings 
upon long journeys, such as those in a 
better position are hardly aware of. I 
think it is monstrous that these, the 
strongest supporters of the railway 
companies, should be treated in the way 
they are. I will not go into details 
with which perhaps the right hon. 

Gentleman is well acquainted. I will 
confine myself to a general allusion to 
sanitary arrangements, and when the 
proper time comes will endeavour to in- 

uce legislation for the better treat- 
ment of those who are compelled to travel 
long distances by cheap and slow trains. 
I seize the present opportunity of giving 
public notice that next Session I shall 
oppose the introduction of every railway 
Bill, private or otherwise, which does 
not contain provisions for the better 
accommodation of third-class passengers. 

I hope that an honest attempt will be 
made to secure humane treatment to 
persons who are compelled to go 
long distances third class by slow 
trains. 

*Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe): 
I wish to express my acknowledgments 
to the right hon. Baronet for having 
introduced this Bill, and I hope he is 
determined to press it should it meet 
with opposition. Icannot, however, but 
express my regret that the coupling 
clause has been omitted. No doubt the 
clause as it stood was too stringent, but 
it is a most important question, and in- 
volves the lives of many of the servants 
of railway companies. The coupling 
clause was the one clause which made 
the Bill valuable to railway workers, 
for there are a sad number of men 
killed every year by being crushed 
between the buffers of goods trucks. 
It is a matter for consideration whether 


Hr. Molloy 
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one ought not to try even in the Com~ 
mittee a to obtain a clause .on this 
subject. I should be to do any- 
thing to imperil the Bill, but if the 
right hon. Gentleman could see his way 
to introduce some more moderate clause 
than that which was originally in the 
Bill, or to accept some moderate sugges- 
tion from an independent Member, I am 
sure it would meet with little resistance 
—so little resistance that it would in no 
way endanger the passing of the Bill. 
If the Government choose to pass the 
Bill they can do it, as everything de- 
pends on the place they put it on the 
Paper as an Order of the Day. Though 
I think the original coupling clause 
was too strong, and gave the Board of 
Trade too much power, I think a modi- 
fied clause might be carried without 
much opposition. But even if the 
Government do nothing as to coup- 
ling in this Bill, I earnestly _— 
it is the intention of the right 
hon. Baronet to deal with the 
matter in some satisfactory manner 
next Session. It isnot right that a few 
interested persons—not railway com- 
panies so much as owners of private 
railway wagons—should be allowed to 
stop legislation which is so essential to 
the working men of the country. I do 
not think the majority of the House 
would approve of such opposition as 
that to which I refer, but even should 
there be strong opposition, I do not think 
the Government could spend its time 
more advantageously to the interests of 
the country than in pressing forward 
such Bill. I did not hear the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet in moving the 
Second Reading of the Bill. Probably 
he referred to this matter, but if he did 
not, perhaps he will be kind enough to 
take note of what I say, and will deal 
with the subject, if not this Session, at 
all events next year. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I do not know how it may be 
with Gentlemen who differ from me in 
regard to this matter, but I must say 
for myself that I was altogether un- 
able to understand the observations of 
the hon. Member’ behind me (Mr. 
Molloy.) It would be a very serious 
thing if the Government in its attempt 
to protect the lives of passengers by rail, 
and the lives of working men, should take 
on itself to decide what form of carriage 
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am of opinion that the 

sengers and railway men will be safer 
in the long run, if these matters are left 
in the hands of those who understand 
them best. I cordially 5 he of the 
pressure of public opinion being —- 
through this House or through the Press, 
to railway managers, to compel them to 
consider both the safety of the public 
and the safety of their men; but if we 
endeavour in this matter—as we have, 
in my opinion,sadly tuooften endeavoured 
in the past—to give Government officials 
the power to decide what is the precise 
form of appliances which shall be used 
in connection with railways, we shall 
not be providing for the safety of 
the public or the safety of railway 
servants. Iam glad now to miss from 
the Bill the clause providing that the 
form of the carriage shall be such as is 
approved by the Board of Trade, and 
with regard to Clause 4, which may 
possibly lead to a little confusion, I 
should like to ask a question. Olause 
4 proposes that a passenger by a railway 
shall either produce a ticket or pay his 
fare, or give the officials his name and 
address. The bye-laws of a good many 
companies provide that if a passenger 
is found in a railway carriage without a 
ticket he shall be compelled to pay the 
fare from the point at whicn the train 
started. I do not think it ought to be 
put in the power of the Railway Com- 
pany to demand this as a matter of 
right. The officials ought to be in the 
possession of evidence on the subject, 
and if they are not I think they ought 
to be left to suffer from the conse- 
quences of their default. At any rate, 
it does frequently happen that a pas- 
senger without a ticket has not in his 
possession, and probably has not in the 
whole world, the amount of money 
necessary to pay the fare from the 
point at which the train started. I do 
not know whether it will be convenient 
or even possible to clear this matter up 
on this clause, but if it can be done it 
should be done. I trust that Parlia- 
ment will do this act of justice, and will 
prevent railways for the future from 
making this claim. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


form for railway —— rs use. 
ives of pas- 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. . 
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FACTORS BILL [LORDS] (No.'310.) 
As amended, considered. 


*Sm J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): I should generally be very 
chary of proposing to alter any Bill 
which has gone through the Grand 
Committee; but, as a matter of fact, 
when the clause to which I take excep- 


mittee, several of those who wera 
interested in the question happened to 
be absent, and the Committee was by no 
means full. I would ask the Committee 
to look at the clause. It says— 


‘When a mercantile agent is with the 
consent of the owner in possession of goods or 
documents of title to goods, any sale, pledge, 


should be valid. Now, surely, this 
is sufficient. But if the words ‘when 
acting in the customary course of 
his business as such agent’’] are 
retained, they will impose on the 
purchaser the additional obligation of 
proving that the sale or pledge is in the 
usual course of business as such agent, 
and throw an additional obligation on 
the purchaser or Jender. I have con- 
sulted several mercantile Members of 
the House, and the hon. and learned 
Members for Inverness and Dumfries, 
both of whom think that these words 
ought to be omitted. I am sorry that 
they are not present. But it was not 
expected that the Bill would have come 
on so early. I believe that the words 
would open the door to endless litiga- 
tion, pi I hope the Attorney General 
will consent to omit or modify them. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
lines 5 and 6, to leave out the words 
‘“‘when acting in the customary course of 
his business as such agent.’’—( Sir John 
Lubbock.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): The hon. 
Baronet brought this question before the 
Grand Committee, and I stated at the 
time that,so far as I could judge of such 
a technical matter, I thought the clause 
an exact representation of the law as it 
stands. I have consulted Lord Her- 
schell and my learned Friend the hon. 
Member for Inverness. Perhaps the sub- 





stitution of the words “ when acting as 
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tion was under discussion in the Com-- 
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a mercantile agent’ will meet the views 
of the hon. Member. If he will with- 
draw his Amendment I will move to 
insert those words. 

*Srr JOHN LUBBOCK: I am much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman, 
and will accept his suggestion. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 5, to omit the words ‘‘ customary 
course of his business as such agent,” 
in order to insert the words ‘‘ ordinary 
course of business as a mercantile 
agent.” —(Sir R. Webster.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


MARRIAGES (BASUTOLAND, éc.) BILL 
[LORDS.] (No. 352.) 


Order for Third Reading read. 


*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
It is quite understood, I think, that the 
point raised by me rather informally on 
this Bill yesterday will be dealt with ? 

*Sir R. WEBSTER : We are prepared 
to provide for instructions to the High 
Commissioner not only as to the par- 
ticular point raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton, but also as to the 
other conditions as to notice, and the 
5 pons being made by the survivor 
of a marriage. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


COUNCIL OF INDIA BILL (No. 281.) 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [ 25th July], “ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


*Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): I 
consider this Bill to be one of great 
importance, and I must express my 
surprise at the Government having 
tried for months, without sufficient 
discussion, to pass the Bill after 
12 o'clock at night, when those 
who are opposed to it happen to 
be away. Not only I, but many Mem- 
bers who sit on the Benches opposite, 
have a good deal to say about this 
question. The Bill is a most important 
one, andI must say I think we have 
been hardly used in having had the 
Bann Drainage Bill put down before it. 


Str R. Webster 
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It was only by accident that I found out 
that the Bann Drainage Bill was not to 
be proceeded with, and it is only because 
I happened to intimate to several Mem- 
bers who areinterested in this Council of 
India Bill what I had discovered, that 
anyone at all interested in it is present 
to discuss the measure. In the few 
words which the Under Secretary for 
India addressed to the House at five 
minutes to 12 the other night, he spoke 
of the Bill as intended to effect an 
economy in connection with the Council 
of India. Well, in my opinion, if this 
be a matter of economy, that economy 
might be effected in another way by a 
reduction of the salaries of the Mem- 
bers, instead of a reduction of their 
numbers. 

Mrz.T.C. BARING (London): I rise to 
order. To the best of my knowledge, 
the hon. Member has already spoken on 
the Motion. 

*Sin G. CAMPBELL: The hon. Mem- 
ber is entirely wrong. I was x 
at 12 o’clock the other night, when the 
Debate stood adjourned, and I think it 
very wrong on the part of the hon. 
Member to attempt to burke discussion. 
I am sure that the gentlemen serving on 
the Council would he willing to serve at 
reduced salaries of £800 instead of 
£1,200, most of them having either 
pensions, annuities, or other employ- 
ments. I said the other night that I 
believe a large reduction in the number 
of members of the Council means the 
beginning of the end—the beginning 
of the attempt to get rid of an indepen- 
dent Council and the approximating of 
the body to the position of mere Civil 
servants. I doubt whether the Council 
is as efficient as it ought to be, and I 
think we ought to make it efficient or 
got rid of it altogether. The burning 
point of this most important question 
is whether we are tv have a real Council 
to control the Secretary of State for 
India and to act as a buffer between 
Parliament and India, or to have a 
limited number of councillors whose 
advice the Secretary of State may take 
or leave. I say you ought not to make 
the change now proposed without a full 
and complete inquiry, but limited to the 
machinery in this country for control- 
ling the Home Government of India. 
That is an inquiry which was promised 
by the noble Lord the Member for 


Paddington when he was Secretary of; 
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State for India. That promise has 
been repeatedly mude to us by 
different Secretaries for India. We 
have been repeatedly promised in- 

uiry into the Home Government of 
tale but no less than 31 years 
have elapsed since we formally took 
over the Government of India, and 
yet the long-promised inquiry has not 
come. It has always been acknowledged 
that inquiry is absolutely necessary in 
regard to the control of the finances of 
India. The Act regulating the matter 
has been open fo a variety of construc- 
tions, and has led to great differences in 
practice, and the question is whether we 
are to have a Council entrusted with 
real power of controlling, or a mere body 
of expert advisers to the Secretary of 
State. The intention of Parliament 
by the Act of 1858 was to make the 
Council analogous to the Board of 
Directors of the old East India Company, 
which acted as a kind of buffer between 
Parliament and the Indian Government. 
One of the clauses of the Act is to the 
effect that the Council is, under the 
general direction of the Secretary of 
State, to transact the business in the 
United Kingdom in relation to the 
Government of India. No doubt sub- 
sequent clauses give the Secretary of 
State power in exceptional cases to over- 
rule the Council, but that is a very 
different thing from governing by the 
Secretary of State advised by the Council. 
The power of the purse is a very great 
power. Who controls the purse con- 
trols the country. By another clause 
of the Act of 1858 the Secretary of State 
has no power in financial matters to 
overrule the Council, and in such 
matters he can do nothing without the 
consent of the majority at a meeting of 
the Council. That seems to me a very 
strong provision indeed, and one that puts 
the Gouneil in @ very indepanaend 
position. And I have authority for that 
reading. I find that the Under Secretary 
for India, who, always ready enough and 
successful enough in claiming for his 
Department whatever authority was its 
due, when pressed as to the question 
of finance asserted that the House 
had carefully divested itself of con- 
trol over the finance of India. 
But notwithstanding this declaration, 
it was different in the India Office. 
British Ministers who had held office 
as Secretaries and Under Secretaries 
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of State did not like to be con- 
trolled at all, and therefore they 
did all they could to whittle away the 
control over the finances intrusted to 
the Council of India by Parliament. 
The doctrine that had been held by 
several Secretaries of State was that the 
finances were not controlled at home, but 
that they were controlled by the Govern- 
ment of India; and attempts had been 
made successfully to restrict the control 
of the Council to petty grants of money 
made in thiscountry. If Her Majesty’s 
Government wish to weaken or destroy 
the Council of India let them do go fairly 
in the light of day by a measure aiming 
at its object directly and frankly ex- 
plained to Parliament, and not by a 
measure of this character, attempted to 
be rushed through its stages at mid- 
night and at the fag end of the Session. 
Let the country have a fair opportunity 
of considering all that was involved. 
We must remember that India is an 
enormous empire with an enormous 
income, great provinces, and a vast 
Eger whose interests there must 

e great difficulty in representing. 
As a matter of numbers I do not 
think 10 is sufficient. For years 
there has been no representative of 
Bengal, with its 70,000,000 of peo- 

le, nor of Assam, and the Central 
Bioeiates, and Burmah. These are 
great departments which are not 
represented, and which ought. to be 
represented. My hon. Friend, who is 
likely to second this Motion, has a 
Motion on the Paper which seems to be 
very reasonable, and which suggests 
that there is no representation of the 
medical department, to which India 
owes so much, and to which, in future, 
I hope we will owe a great deal more. 
I think it is most desirable that on the 
Council of India you should have a 
representative of medical men. And I 
believe it is not so mucha matter of 
money if you desire to establish a 
Council which shall control the Secre- 
tary for India, for there are plenty of 
Anglo-Indians of great experience and 
ability, who seek not so much for money 
as for honourable employment in con- 
nection with India ; and many admirable 
men, both paid and unpaid, would 
render most excellent service to the 
country. For my part, I very strongly 
object to that part of the Bill which 
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he Council, but leaves to the discretion 

of the- Secretary of State for the 
time being whether he will do so. 
Seeing the period of the Session at 
which we have arrived, I do not think 
we ought to hurry the matter. At the 
present time there is only one vacancy 
in the Council. It might be filled tempo- 
rarily, aud the Government might grant 
a limited inquiry, not going into the 
whole question of the Government of 
India, which I grant is far too large. 
[**No!”] That is my opinion. I 
should be very glad if we could get it 
to be a large inquiry; but I ask for the 
limited inquiry which the noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington promised. 
This Bill only deals with the Home 
Government of India, and I want the 
inquiry before anything is done. I 
hope, therefore, that the Government 
will not press this Bill too hurriedly at 
the fag-end of the Session, but that they 
will take a little time, and give the in- 
quiry promised, and then, if necessary, 
bring in a Bill next year. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words, ‘‘ This House, while approving of any 
economy or reduction of salary that may be 
possible, does not approve of a serious change 
in the Council of the Secretary of State with- 
out a full inquiry into the constitution and 
working of the official body in this country by 
which the Government of India is supervised.” 
—(Sir George Campbell.) 

Question proposed ‘“‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


*Sir W. GUYER HUNTER (Hack- 
ney, Central): Mr. Speaker, I find by 
the rules of the House that I am pre- 
cluded from submitting the Amendment 
which I have on the Paper, in conse- 
quence of one having been proposed by 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy, and I 
can, therefore, only express approval of 
its terms— 

“That no change in the constitution of the 
Conncil of India will be accepted which does not 


make provision for a medical officer being 
placed on that Body.”’ 


I think the Council of India is not a 
sufficiently representative body. It was 
established in 1858, on the transference 
of the Government of India from the 
EastIndiaCompanytotheCrown. Bythe 
Act of 1858 it was setiled that theCouncil 
of India should consist of not less than 15 
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members. By Clause 10 of that Act it 
is provided that the major part of the 
Council shall be composed of persons 
who have served or resided in India 10 
years. Olause 16 states that after its 
first formation the supplying of vacan- 
cies in the Council shall rest with the 
Secretary of State. How is it, then, 
I would ask, that during all those years 
between 1858 and the present time 
there has not been an Indian medical 
officer appointed to the Council? If 
the Council it is to be a representative 
body, surely it is only reasonable and 
just and fair that a medical officer of 
Indian experience belonging to oneof the 
largest Departments of the Government 
of India should be entitled to a seaton 
it. Since the Indian Council was insti- 
tuted there have been many Indian 
medical officers who have received the 
fullest confidence of the Government, 
and were decorated by the Orown 
on account of the way in which 
they have carried out the important 
duties confided to them. Statistics of the 
greatest importance affecting the health, 
welfare, and prosperity of 250 millions of 
people are received from the Medical 
Department in India every year by the 
India Office; and yet there is not an 
officer on the Council of India who 
is, in my opinion, in a position to 
deal with them. Clause 10 does 
not in any way preclude a medi- 
cal officer from being appointed, and 
I therefore ask how it is that a medical 
officer has never yet been appointed to 
deal with these huge statistics received 
every year from India? The present Bill 
contemplates a reduction of the Council 
from 15 members to 10 at the option of 
the Secretary of State; but before such 
a power is conferred on the Secretary of 
State, I think some inquiry ought to be 
made into amatter whichisof such grave 
importance to the people of India. I 
trust that the House will take into 
serious consideration the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy, and 
not pass the Bill until there has been a 
full inquiry into the constitution of the 
Indian Council. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Sir, I have no intention to oppose this 
Bill, which is a small one. I suppose 
the Government will at once say that it 
is difficult enough to get.a- small. Bill 
through this Session, and that a large 
one would be impbdssible. But I have 
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some justification for making one or 
two observations. Very early this 
Session I obtained a first place in the 
Ballot for a Motion relating to the Go- 
vernment of India at home and abroad. 
I am deprived of that by the 
Government, I obtained afterwards 
a second place, and was deprived 
of that, too. The difficulty of 
those who consider the Indian ques- 
tion is that there is no occasion with you 
in the Chair, Sir, on which it is possible 
to be sure of any discussion relating to 
Indian affairs.* The hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy has moved an Amendment, 
which, if it became the substantive 
Motion, I should ask to amend, because 
I utterly differ from him in thinking 
that any such limited inquiry as he pro- 
poses would be sufficient or useful. The 
reason why I do not oppose the Biil is 
that it is better to have some economy 
than none at all. But the economy, is 
not made certain by this Bill. It is in 
the discretion of the Secretary of State 
for India for the time being, and there 
is a very strange peculiarity of change 
in the wording of the Bill, so far as it 
deals with these appointments. I do 
not know whether it is a draftsman’s 
peculiarity, or whether there is a hidden 
meaning init. The Bill speaks of these 
appointments by Her Majesty ; but, for 
some reason or other, the Secretary is 
substituted for Her Majesty. I quite 
agree, if the appointments are to be on 
Ministerial responsibility. There is the 
difficulty, in relation to the Secretary for 
India, that we have no means of object- 
ing to him. In the case of every other 
Member of the Government, the salaries 
being paid out of the Votes, we have 
some opportunity of dealing with the 
various questions which arise. The 
whole cost of the Indian Home Go- 
vernment is paid by the people of India ; 
the House has no control over it; and 
there is no manner of means by 
which we can make the Secretary 
for India or tne other Indian officers 
amenable to this House, except in direct 
Vote of Confidence in the Government, 
which it would be almost impossible to 
get anyone to listen to. I object that 
there is much greater need of the 

meral reform of the Legislative 
‘Councils than the reduction of the India 
Council. I object that there is no 
evidence that the Council of the Secre- 
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rapport with the Indian people, And 
it is perfectly certain that there are no 
sort of relations between it and the 
English Parliament. The only thing 
the Secretary for India does, in answer 
to questions he may be presented with 
from different portions of this House, is 
to give us as little information as he 
possibly can and when it is of com- 
paratively little use to us. If that is 
all that the Council for India does, I 
say there is no justification for its ex- 
istence. I understand the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy to be puting in a sort of 
plea in forma pauperis for a number of 
estimable gentlemen connected with the 
Government of India, with a view to 
their employment here. That is not a 
view which commends itself to my mind. 
There is no evidence, as far as the 
House of Commons can deal with the 
matter, that the Council is of the 
slightest help to the Government of the 
country. It is suggested that people of 
India regard it as standing between 
them and many legitimate reforms, and 
that they are therefore opposed to its 
continuance in its present form. When 
next Session comes, if it ever arrives, I 
propose to try and submit a scheme of 
reform for the Council of India, and I 
can only now express my deep regret 
that the Government should bring in 
this amending Bill not dealing with 
the whole affairs of India, but limited 
to such a small matter, withhold- 
ing at the same time all information 
concerning it. Apparently, the Under 
Secretary for India has made no in- 
quiries into this matter. If he has, he 
has kept the result to himself; but I do 
suggest that the answers he has given 
in the House this Session have shown 
his utter incapacity with regard to it. 
*QzneRAL Sik LEWIS PELLY (Hack- 
ney, N.): I notice that whenever an 
Indian question comes before the House 
a certain number of hon. Members are 
anxious to have a count, while the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy is always ready to 
extend the subject of the Debate. 
On this occasion the question be- 
fore us is exceedingly limited, and 
it is contained within one clause. 
There is a great deal to be said 
for what the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy has stated ee to oe oe for 
some inguiry to be made in to a 
certain Constitutional matter; but that 


is not the business before the House, 
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and we must confine ourselves to dis- 
cussing the provisions of this clause. 
Now, I see it is provided that the Secre- 
tary of State, if he thinks fit, shall 
wa on record his intention to abstain 

m filling up any vacancy on the 
Council. Supposing, however, that a 
vacancy occurs on the Council, and the 
Secretary of State does not record “ his 
intention to abstain from filling any 
vacancy in the Council of India,’’ it 
is possible that the vacancy might 
remain for an indefinite period, 
and I think that such power should 
not be left to the Secretary of 
State. There should be some sort of 
proviso introduced into the clause stating 
that such intention shall be recorded 
within a specified period so as to render 
it obligatory on the Secretary of State 
either to fill the vacancy or record his 
opinion within a short period of time. 

here are many other points concern- 
ing the India Council which I should 
like to deal with, but I fear they do not 
fall within the scope of this Bill. It 
has often occurred to my mind that we 
might have fresher blood in the India 
Council. There is no reason why men 
serving in India and passing from ap- 
pointment to appointment should not 
pass, say, five yearsin England and then 
resume their careers in India. In such 
a case the man appointed would 
not remain long enough in Eng- 
land to forget his Indian work, 
or to deviate from the rules and 
traditions of the Indian Service, while 
his experience in both countries would 
be fresh and valuable to both. As the 
India Council is merely a consultative 
body, it might also be of advantage 
to introduce two, or probably more, ex- 
perienced, trained, and highly-placed 
natives of India on it, so as to more 
amalgamate the Home and Eastern 
opinions into that Indian Empire, 
which is after all, as Mr. Disraeli 
said, a matterof considerable importance 
tothiscountry. I think also that a con- 
sultative body of Indians might ad- 
vantageously be constituted in India. 
One great defect in India as compared 
with this country is the Empire lacks 
@ great and expressive body of upper 
middle class, and middle class ; while we 
in England are a compact, well- 
organized body right through the social 
system from the Sovereign to the masses. 

here should be a sort’ of Council in 
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India somewhat resembling our Privy 
Council,on which Indian gentlemen of the 
highest positions could be called up to 
serve when the Viceroy should chose to 
receive them. Such a Council would, I 
think, enable the Viceroy to consult. 
Indian opinion, and to receive sugges- 
tions on any great or delicate question 
of taxation or political change, and 
thus to render this Body a channel for 
communicating with the taxpaying 
population of India. 

rn. J. G. SWIFT MAC NEILL 
(Donegal, 8.): I do not think I should 
be justified in forcing a Division on this: 
Bill, although I must confess that I am 
opposed the principle which it embodies. 
I look upon it as a feeble attempt to 
change the administrative system of 
India, while I cannot help thinking 
that any effort to grapple with the re- 
form of Indian Administration ought to 
be complete, final, and far-reaching. 
Now, Sir, this is a proposal to reduce 
the number of members of the India 
Council from 15 to 10. What is 
this Council? I have no hesitation in 
saying that the India Council, whether 
designedly or not, is so afraid that it 
screens from the eyes of the people of 
this country the true nature of our 
Indian Administration, which is a 
despotism, pure and simple. The 
India Council is one of the many 
contrivances—and some of them are of 
astonishing ingenuity—by which the 
people of this country are kept un- 
enlightened on Indian Government. 
Mr. Disraeli, in 1851, asked what is the 
Government of India? Now, Sir, I do 
not know in whom the Government of 
India lies or on whom to fix the respon- 
sibility, but I say that this Council of 
15 men is one of the many screens by 
which the responsibility of officials to 
this House is kept in the dark. John 
Bright once compared the Government 
of India with that of Russia; he said 
that both were precisely the same, onlye 
that the population of India was three 
times that of Russia. I imagine that 
hon. Members who have p ed me in 
this Debate will agree that any true and 
effective reform of this Co ought to 
lie in the direction of placing itin touch - 
with the people of this country as well. 
as with the people of India ; to make it, 
in short, a truly representative Oouncil. 
I do not think that at the present time 
there could be an absolutely elective 
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Council, but I do say that the represen- 
tative element might be gradually intro- 
duced both as regards India and as 
regards the people of this country. I 
think the introduction of this Bill is a 
striking testimony, small as it is, to the 
efforts of the earnest men, among 
whom the junior Member for Northamp- 
ton stands foremost, who have in 
season and out of season pressed the 
subject of India on the attention of this 
House. I do not, however, think the 
Bill will do much good ; on the contrary, 
it is rather calculated to do harm, but 
it is significant as showing at all evente 
that the Government are conscious of 
what is happening there; it shows that 
they are keenly alive, first of all, to the 
growing interest and sympathy of the 
people of this country with India; 
secondly, to the rise of public opinion in 
India itself ; and, thirdly, ta the neces- 
sity of making special provision for the 
great calamities and famines which occur 
there. This Bill is really a kind of con- 
cession to the feeling in England that 
something must be done—a kind of 
salve to the national conscience. But, 
after all, what is proposed is a poor 
remedy. To reform the Government of 
India by knocking five men off the 
present number of the India Council is 
simply to give a shabby coat of moral 
whitewash to the sepulchre of corrup- 
tion and misgovernment in India. I 
think the term ‘‘ Indian experience,’’ as 
applied to members of the Council, is too 
vague; it might cover the case of an 
hon. Member who has travelled for a 
few months in India. 

An hon. Memper: Ten years’ resi- 
dence in India is the qualification. 

Mr. MAO NEILL: I thank the hon. 
Member. That point had escaped my 
notice in the examination of the Indian 
statutes. After all, what do the mem- 
bers of the Council do? what power 
have they? They have a right to enter 
a protest, if they do not appove of the 
action of the Secretary of State; but as 
a fact, from 1858, when the Council 
was established, down to the present 
time, there is no record of a single pro- 
test on their part, and we are utterly in 
the dark as to what goes on in the 
Council. Should all the 15 object 


*. to the action of the Secretary for India, 
they have no-power to stop him; he 
can carry the day in spite of them. 
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In fact, they seem to do nothing but 
receive their salary. The Government 
of India is an irresponsible Govern- 
ment, and I agree that there should be 
a complete and thorough investigation 
into affairs connected with Indian Ad- 
ministration in this country. The 
proper method of reform is not to 
reduce the number of the members of the 
India Council by five, but to modify its 
constitution and introduce the represen- 
tative principle. We want this country 
to take into its own hands the direct 
responsibility for Indian Government ; 
we want the Indian Government to 
become directly responsible to Parlia- 
ment. An Act was proposed during the 
Premiership of Lord Palmerston, which 
rovided that the Secretary of State for 
ndia should be assisted by nine 
officials, and it was very bitterly op- 
posed. Then came Mr. Disraeli’s Act, 
which proposed that the Council of 
India should consist of 18 people, nine to 
be nominated by the Government, and 
the remaining nine to be obtained by 
some system of election; for instance, 
four were to be nominated by English 
natives in India, and five were 
to be elected in great commercial 
centres—such as London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow, and Belfast. 
That, however, was not carried. 
Ido suggest that instead of initiating 
reform by reducing the number of the 
India Council, it would be better to 
introduce the elective principle as far as 
regards five of the members, of whom 
two might be elected by the English 

pulation in India, for one of the 
itterest complaints of Englishmen in 
India is that they have no voice what- 
ever in the management of the affairs 
of that country. Thine is a still stronger 
objection to the Bill, and that is that 
the Council of India as it stands is a 
complete reversal of the system under 
which it was established, and any 
change in the Council at the present 
time would be to endorse that reversal. 
I am sorry there is no one of Indian 
experience on the Treasury Bench to 
answer me. 

Sr R. N. FOWLER (London) : The. 
Secretary for War is here. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: Move 
the adjournment of the Debate. 

Mr. MACNEILL: [hope the natives 
of India will see how their interests are 
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treated in this House by the Govern- 
ment of India. I have the interests of 
the natives at heart ; I have the interests 
of suffering humanity at heart. I have 
taken the trouble to go into these 
matters ; I make certain charges against 
the Government of India; and if those 
charges are wrong then they ought to 
be refuted. Why is the responsible 
Minister of the Crown not present to- 
night ? Again, I repeat that this Council 
is one of the many contrivances for con- 
cealing from the people of England the 
true nature and the despotism of the 
Indian Government. I will take the 
hint of my hon. Friend and move the 
adjournment of the Debate, on account 
of the Under Secretary of State for 
India not being in his place, or perhaps 
I had better do it at the conclusion of 
my speech. I charge the Indian Govern- 
ment with having reversed their policy 
since 1870. I say the original arrange- 
ment was that all Government measures 
should be initiated by the Indian 
Government and reviewed by this 
Council of 15 gentlemen, and that, 
finally, the Secretary for India should 
either approve or veto the Bill. But 
that is now all reversed. This Couacil 
is a mere gingerbread organisation. I 
ask the House to bear this in mind, and 
to attempt to realise the sufferings 
of the 200 millions of their fellow- 
subjects in the far East. Let it exercise 
its great powers on behalf of these 
people, let it appreciate its vast respon- 
sibilities towardsthem. For whom does 
this Council legislate? Whom does it 
advise? The State income of India 
which these gentlemen have the power 
of dealing with, is almost an incalculable 
sum. It amounts to £77,000,000, and 
of that amount not one penny is con- 
tributed by the free will of the people. 
In 1837 the income of the United 
Kingdom was £30,000,000 less than that 
of India is now. I have always found 
that Gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the House, when their instincts as gen- 
tlemen and Christians and human beings 
are appealed to are ready to respond to 
the appeal, and I ask them to look at 
the facts of this case in the interests of 
humanity, and not to allow matters of 
this kind to be rushed through the House 
of Commons at the fag-end of the Ses- 
sion with only a few Members present 
and the Under Secretary of State absent. 
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Any reform of this Council should in 
my opinion be based on the elective prin- 
ciple. If there were only 15 members 
elected even by the English speaking 
people of India, would the Under Seore- 
tary stay away now? Of course he 
would not. His 15 members are simply 
Gentlemen who will envelope him in a 
cloud of irresponsibility. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir G. Camp- 
bell) has said he is glad Indian affairs 
are not administered on a Party — 
ciple. Theoretically he is right, but I am 
sorry in some respects, for I think that: 
if this were a mere Party question we 
should have numbers of men present 
on both sides of the House. It 
being a question which affects the 
happiness of millions, we have not a 
responsible Minister of the Crown 
present even to read what his Indian 
instructors tell him. Fox, in 1797, 
went out of power, and lost wealth and 
many friends on account of an Indian 
principle. I was recently reading some 
of Fox’s private correspondence at the 
time the Debate was coming on that 
was to crush him, and he said— 
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“I do not care for myself. I do notcare for 
my future career. I have felt it incumbent on 
me, and my imperative duty when so many 
millions are, I know, dependent on my exer- 
tions, to do my best for them.” 


Where, I ask, is that feeling now? 
Are we to abandon these people? Cer- 
tainly, as far as I have power in this 
House I will not do it. I will now 
move the Adjournment of the Debate. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I think 
the Motion is quite justified. I listened 
attentively to the speech of my hon. 
Friend. It showed not only deep 
feeling for the people in India, but a 
close acquaintance with the facts 
bearing on their condition, and I 
think it is not considerate to the House, 
and not fair to the people of India 
themselves, that the Minister who ought 
to attend to this business should not 
pay my hon. Friend the ordinary respect 
of being present during the Debate. 
By way of emphasizing the complaint 
of my hon. Friend, I beg to second his 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘That the Debate be now 


adjourned.”—(Mr, Mae Neill.) 
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Tae SEORETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr, E. Srannorz, Lincoln- 
shire, Horncastle): The Government 
are not able to assent to this Motion 
for Adjournment, and I am surprised 
that, of all e in the world, 
the hon. Menken for Donegal should 
have madeit. He has made a speech 
to which he expects the Government to 
reply, and, in order to give them the 
Pe ond of replying, he moves the 
Adjournment of the House, and so pre- 
vents them replying. I am quite sure 
that on second thoughts he will see that 
it is much better to afford us an oppor- 
tunity of replying to his arguments. I 
am sorry that my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for India (Sir John 
Gorst) is not present. His absence is 
unavoidable, but I think he is cne of 
many who were not aware that this 
Bill was likely to come on at this 
time. It is quite true that my hon. 
Friend represents the Government of 
India, but it is also true that the Go- 
vernment of India is represented by Her 
Majesty’s Government as a whole. I 
do not allow for a single moment that 
India is represented solely by my hon. 
Friend. Every Member of the Cabinet is 
as responsible, and much more respon- 
sible, than my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary. 

Mr. SEXTON: As the right hon. 
Gentleman undertakes to reply himself, 
and explains the absence of the Under 
Secretary, I hope my hon. Friend will 
withdraw the Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. MAOCNEILL: I beg to with- 
draw the Motion. 

*Sir KR. N. FOWLER: I would 
remind the House that my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for War was, 
during three years, Under Secretary of 
State for India, and during the five 
subsequent years represented the Con- 
servative| Party on Indian questions on 
the Front Opposition Bench, so I think 
the House will feel that it will not 
suffer by the Government of India 
being represented on the present occasion 
hy my right hon. Friend. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 
*Sir R. LETHBRIDGE (Kensington, 


N.): I must say I share very strongly 
the regrets that have been expressed 
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that the Government have felt it to be 
their duty to press on this unfortunate 
Bill at the fag-end of the Session, and 
at a period when so many hon. Members 
who take an interest in the question are 
absent from the House. The hon. 
Member for Donegal (Mr. Mac Neill) 
laid much stress on the fact. of the 
absence of my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for India. I do not 
attach much importance to that fact, 
though I am quite sure my hon. Friend 
will regret very much that he was not 
present when he knows that this Bill 
has come on. In support of what was 
said by the hon. Member for the City of 
London (Sir R. Fowler), let me say that 
there is, perhaps, no Member of the 
House unconnected officially with India, 
whose wordsaremorethoroughlyaccepted 
upon Indian questions, than the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. Stanhope). I regret the 
course Her Majesty’s Government have 
felt it their duty to take, all the more 
because I am convinced that my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for India 
and my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State are, in pressing on 
this Bill, animated by admirable motives 
in themselves. I have no doubt that 
the motive that they have put before 
the House prominently—namely, that 
of saving £4,000 a year to the 
taxpayers of India, is the real and sin- 
cere motive which influences them, but 
behind them are those who have motives 
other than that very excellent one. I 
say that is an excellent motive; and 
any proposal that tends to cut down the 
home charges of the Government 
of India deserves the full and 
most careful attention of the House. 
The reduction of the home charges of 
the Government of India is in my 
opinion what ought to be the key-note 
of every Indian financial reformer; but 
surely it will be admitted by the 
Government that some sort of inquiry 
as to the best form of reduction of 
expenditure ought to be instituted 
before rushing through a Bill of 
this character almost without expla- 
nation, merely on the ground that 


‘| it does save £6,000 a year. After ‘all, 


what is £6,000 when we consider the 
enormous charges that are placed on 
the taxpayers of India: for the susten- 
ance of the India Office year after year ? 
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It isa mere bagatelle; and, therefore, 
I think the House before it aesents to 
the proposition to make this infinitesimal 
reduction in the expenditure in the India 
Office, might fairly demand to be in- 
formed whether there are not other 
means of saving which would save a 
= deal more, and do no greater 
arm to the efficiency of the administra- 
tion of India. I maintain that this re- 
duction of expenditure begins at the 
wrong end. It is almost generally ed- 
mitted that the power of the Secretary 
of State is rather too large than too 
small. It is universally admitted that 
his knowledge of the special wants of 
India must rather be too little than it 
can ever be too great, and that the only 
check or control over the despotic power 
of the Secretary of State in exercising 
the supreme ultimate power over the 
affairs of India is the advice of this 
consultative Body, the Council of 
India. I do not wish to attribute 
ignorance of Indian affairs to the noble 
rd who now rules at the India Office, 
because I am aware he has given his 
best attention to, and endeavoured to in- 
form himself of, every concern of the 
great dependency of India; but it is 
almost in the nature of things necessary 
that the supreme ruler of all the India 
Office, the Secretary of State, should be, 
to a large extent, ignorant of the special 
circumstances of the various provinces 
of India. I maintain that to diminish 
the number and the authority of those 
who constitute a check on the despotic 
power of the Secretary of State is clearly 
to maim and to injure that check ; it is 
clearly to quench the sources of light to 
which the Secretary of State can alone 
look to obtain a correct appreciation of 
the various facts that are put before 
him. This Bill might fairly be called a 
Bill to render the Secretary of State ab- 
solutely despotic, and absolutely inde- 
— of Indian public opinion. 
robably it will be said that ten is a 
number sufficient to attain the objects 
for which the Secretary of State’s Coun- 
cilis constituted. Before we can assent 
to the proposition that the number of 
10 is sufficient, and that the number of 15 
is therefore redundant, it is only 
fair the House should obtain from Her 
Majesty’s Government some information 
as to the present constitution of the 


Secretary of State’s Council, and as 
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to how far it is representative of the 
various countries that form that great 
Empire, and of the very numerous and 
divergent interests that have to be con- 
sidered in India. In the first place, I 
would ask Her Majesty’s Government 
to inform the House whether there has 
been any attempt made to obtain upon 
the Council of the Secretary of State any 
representation, whether adequate or in- 
adequate, of the opinion of the natives 
of India. I would ask, are there any 
representatives of the Princes and the 
Chiefs of India, those whose hereditary 
rank or present position there entitles 
them to consideration in these matters ? 
It will not do for the Government to tell 
us they could not induce these Princes 
and Chiefs to come over here. Why, in 
the Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery of 
this House we sometimes see these 
Chiefs. We meet them at various social 
functions in the City of London. We 
know, as a fact, that they do come and 
reside for long periods-of time in this 
country, and I do think that if the 
Government were to make the attempt 
there would be very little difficulty in 
obtaining some adequate representation 
of the Princes and Chiefs of India in 
the India Office at Westminster. I ask, 
has there been any attempt made to 
obtain a representation of the opinion of 
the English educated natives of India— 
that class which is sometimes called, I 
hope not opprobriously, the Baboos of 
India? I am convinced there is not a 
single official connected with the 
Government of India who would not 
gladly welcome some opportunity of 
consulting that opinion and of knowing 
what are the wishes of that increas- 
ing and important class in India. 
The junior Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) attempts to speak on 
behalf of the English educated natives. 
He speaks with great ability, great in- 
telligence, and great industry; but, of 
course, he does not speak with that 
authority that would attach to the utter- 
ances of an Indian gentleman speaking 
in the Council Chamber at the India 
Office. Then, again, my hon. Friend the 
Member for Hackney(Sir Guyer Hunter) 
has already laid before the House the 
claims to be represented in the Council 
of India of that great Medical Service 
which, from the earliest period in the 
history of our connection with India, 
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has taken a most important and honour- 
able share, not only in their own scien- 
tific and technical work, but in the 
general administration of the Empire. 
There are also many other great 
scientific and technical Departments, to 
which allusion is often made in the 
House of Commons, and which are 
sometimes known as the Uncovenanted 
Departments. ‘The members of these 
Departments are more numerous than 
those of the regular Civil Service, and 
yet, never in the history of India, hasa 
single representative of these bodies 
ever found a place in the Secretary of 
State’s Senna Now, let us consider 
for a moment whether, apart from the 

uestion of representation, it is expe- 

ient that the-members of the Council 
should be diminished. Surely, first of 
all, we should inquire whether it is not 
possible that some methods might be 
devised for improving and strengthen- 
ing that Council. The hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir G. Campbell) told us 
very rightly that the best thing that 
could happen for the interests of India 
would be that the Council should be not 
only thoroughly representative, but also 
should have more power to insist upon 
its opinion being listened to by the Secre- 
tary of State. Ido not for a moment 
suggest that the expert advisers of the 
Secretary of State should be permitted 
to have power by law to override the 
settled opinion of the Secretary of State, 
still less the settled policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. This House 
recognises that in all Indian questions, 
as in all other questions, the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government must be 
paramount, and that, therefore, no ex- 
perts, whether at the India Office or 
anywhere else, can be allowed to over- 
ride the opinion of the Secretary of 
State and the settled policy of the 
Government. But I do think there 
might be some method devised by which 
the experts at the India Office should be 
strengthened rather than weakened, as 
they will be by this Bill. I would sug- 
gest they might have the power of de- 
manding the publication of the Minutes 
of Dissent, which we know are recorded 
at the India Office. What happens at 
present? The Minutes of Dissent are 
put in the pigeon holes and never heard 
of again. [Mr. Srannorz: They can 
be moved for.] It is suggested they 
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can be moved for in this House. Yes, 
but if they are moved for how often 
will the Government produce them? I 
have known occasions when they have 
been moved for, I think, by my right 
hon. Friend himself, and when they have 
been refused. If the experts had power 
by law to require the publication 
of the arguments by which they 
had endeavoured to influence the 
the opinion of the Secretary of State, 
it would be a very different reform to 
that which is proposed by my _ hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State— 
namely, to do away with a large section 
of the Council altogether. I admit 
that, in all probability, the abolition 
of a large number of the technical 
expert advisers of the Secretary of 
State will render the life of the Secre- 
tary of State and the Under Secre- 
tary of State, and especially the life of 
the Permanent Under Secretary, and of 
permanent officials, a somewhat easier 
one. Possibly there will be less fric- 
tion; but I maintain that friction is a 
wholesome element in our Administra- 
tion, and ought not to be absent from 
the India Office any more than it is 
absent from any part of our Adminis- 
tration. Why, the policy of the Go- 
vernment in every other Department of 
the State can be discussed here in Com - 
mittee of Supply, can be discussed at 
full length, conversationally and other- 
wise; but there is absolutely no oppor- 
tunity for a free and general discussion 
of the grievances of the 200 millions of 
our Indian fellow-subjects. Therefore it 
is all the more necessary that this Council 
to whom falls the power and the duty 
of offering to the Secretary of State 
the advice which might otherwise be 
offered in this House, should be 
strengthened rather than weakened. 
If that Council be done away with, it 
is quite possible there will be no im- 
pediment, or, at any rate, very little 
impediment, to any attempt to carry out 
all the elaborate theories that have been 
worked out in the arm-chairs of philo- 
sophers in England. But that is not 
what we want in the administration of 
the Indian Empire. There is no one who 
feels this morethan the Secretary of State 
for War. Therefore, I appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman and to the Government 
to listen to the protests that have been 
made this evening unanimously from 
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every part of the House inst this 
Bill, the effect of which will me ae rater 
the despotic power of the Secretary 
of State, and to perpetuate his unavoid- 
able ignorance. I appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman to accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy, 
and then, on the strength of the in- 
quiry, to come down to the House and 
present us with a full and elaborate 
measure of reform which will confer 
lasting benefit on the Empire of India. 
Mr. E. STANHOPE: In addition to 
expressing the regret I naturally feel 
at the absence of the Under Secretary 
of State for India (Sir J. Gorst), who is 
much more recently conversant with the 
subject than I can attempt to be, I 
have also to express my regret that I 
have not heard the whole of the Debate. 
I missed one or two of the vearlier 
speeches, but much of what I have heard 
scarcely comes within the scope of the 
Bill. The hon. Members for Kirkcaldy 
and Northampton have proposed that 
there should be a general inquiry into 
the administration of India, and have 
urged that inquiry should precede legis- 
lation. I quite agree that the time may 
come, and come soon, when it will be 
desirable that there should be such an 
inquiry. There have, periodically, been 
such inquiries. But this opens outa 
larger field than is necessary at the pre- 
sent moment. The hon. Members who 
have spoken have advocated abolition of 
the Council as it is at present con- 
stituted rather than an inquiry into its 
working. Perhaps it is worth while, 
therefore, in a few words to explain the 
ounds upon which the present Council 
was established, and the grounds upon 
which I think it may fairly command 
ublic confidence. The Council of the 
ecretary of State does not attempt to 
vern India, and it was not constituted 
or that purpose; the Council of the 
Secretary of State is mainly a Court of 
Review, and as such it was constituted. 
When an hon. Member speaks of the 
Council as an ingenious device for 
screening the action of the Government 
of India from the observation of Parlia- 
ment and this country, all I can say is, 
that it was deliberately adopted as a 
means by which the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India should he reviewed and 
made known to the House of Commons. 
The three main objects attempted to be 
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achieved in the constitution of the 
Council are—first, that it should consist 
of independent members, men who 
have served their time in India and are 
selected for the Councils when, for a 
considerable period of years, they are 
in a position of absolute inde- 
pendence —— 

Mr. MAC NEILL: There is a special 
provision for their re-appointment. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am quite 
aware of the provisions of the arrange- 
ment to which the hon. Member refers, 
but I do not think{for a moment that any 
of the eminent gentlemen who have been 
placed on the Council, and who, I am 
quite sure, have retained the confidence 
of the governing classes in India and in’ 
this country, I am quite sure that they 
are incapable of being influenced in 
their proceedings and their advice by 
the consideration of whether or not 
their services will be continued at the 
end of a term of years. I repeat, they 
are a body perfectly independent of the 
Government of the day, and Iam bound 
to say they continually show their inde- 
pendence, differing, as they often do, in 
the strongest manner from the policy of 
the Government of the day, and doing 
their very best to turn that policy in the 
direction they think best for the good of 
India. In the second place, the Council 
is chosen from men of Indian ex- 
perience, men who have had experience 
in all parts of India, so that at any given 
time there are members of the Council 
who have had experience of any part of 
India concerned in any particular 
matter. Lastly, the Council is composed 
of men with fresh Indian experience. I 
am sure hon. Members will agree that it 
is desirable that the Secretary of State 
should have the advantage of council 
from men whose experience of India is 
fresh rather than from men who have 
spent a great number of years in this 
country after leaving India. They 
are men, too, who are entirely inde- 
pendent of our Party politics. That is 
of foremost consequence to the Govern- 
ment of India, and anything tending toa 
diminution of that independence of 
Party politics would inflict a grave harm 
upon the Government of India. Now, 
several hon. Members have spoken of 
the desirability of placing the Minutes 
of dissent before the House of Com- 
mons; but that, I believe, would be one 
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of the most mischievous proceedings 
that could possibly betaken. There are 
occasions when, no doubt, it is highly 
desirable that these Minutes should be 
produced. There was a famous occasion 
of which I had full knowledge at the 
timeof the Afghan War, strong feelings 
were raised among men of Indian ex- 
perience and there were great differ- 
ences of opinion on the Council of the 
Secretary of State, and in such cases I 
believe it is greatly to the advantage 
of the country*that men of Indian ex- 
perience should have the ns? agg of 
placing their opinions before Parlia- 
ment. But if that is going to occur 
over and over again and, perhaps, every 
year, the result will be we shall have 
Members of the Council playing to 
the Gallery of the House of Commons 
and not thinking solely and entirely of 
the interests of India as they do at 

resent. Members of the Council being 

ut human, and possibly Party men, 
would naturally have in view the pre- 
sentation of their opinions to Parlia- 
ment ; and it is utterly impossible to 
conceive that the conduct of the 
business of India in the Council of the 
Secretary of State would be so satis- 
factory as it undoubtedly is at the 
present time. One suggestion for a 
change in the Council is that it should 
beeome a purely representative body. 
That is a matter which, as the House is 
aware, was a good deal considered at 
the time when the Council was originally 
constituted. Among other proposals 
was one that the commercial interests of 
this country should be represented on 
the Council. Well, I think, and in this 
I am expressing my own individual 
opinion, that there is no danger, con- 
stituted as the House of Commons is, of 
the commercial interests of this country 
not being fully considered in matters 
relating to the Government of India. 
The commercial opinions of the country 
can be heard in the House of Commons, 
and they are heard, and they undoubtedly 
- exercise, in regard to Indian commercial 
matters, an influence which many 
people connected with India think 
excessive, and certainly I do not see any 
reason for increasing it. Thon as to 
the proposal for native representation 
on the Council of the Secretary of State, 
that is a suggestion I am sure no hon. 
Member could make who has thought 
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out the objections and the consequences. 
It is a suggestion that no Government 
could think of adopting unless they saw 
their way to establishing it on a principle 
very different to that Endicated to-day. 
The question before us now is whether 
the Council of the Secretary for India is 
too large or not. There is no doubt that 
the reduction of the Council in the man- 
ner proposed would conduce to economy, 
and in matters of India administration 
economy is of the first importance, 
but the Bill is not primarily based 
on considerations of economy. The 
question is whether or not a Council of 
15 is the best that can be imagined for 
the business to be transacted. This is 
a matter which, as the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy knows, has often been con- 
sidered both in the House and outside. 
There have been proposals for 7 
members, for 10 members, and again 
for 18; but every hon. Member who 
has been connected with the India 
Office has had to consider the subject. 
It fell to my lot when I was at the 
India Office to give close attention to 
the subject, and I confess the con- 
clusion that I arrived at, and the con- 
clusion that I am sure has been arrived 
at by almost all who have since been 
connected with the Government of 
India, is that the Council is too large. 
It is composed of members entirely 
devoted to the service of India who 
give the greatest possible assistance to 
the Secretary of State, but what I 
believe would be achieved by reducing 
the number of members would be an 
increase in the sense of responsibility 
upon each individual Member. The 
weak pvint about the constitution of 
the Council is that with so large a 
number of Members the sense of 
responsibility upon each is not suffi- 
ciently great. Therefore the ground 
upon which I would commend the Bill 
to the attention of the House is, that 
I believe a moderate reduction of the 
Members on the Council will tend to 
increase the sense of responsibility, 
and will render the assistance which the 
Council gives to the Secretary of State 
for the time being more efficient and 
more satisfactory than it has been in 
the past. 

*Sm W. PLOWDEN (Wolverhamp- 
ton, W.): We have a new and most 
curious argument in support of the Bill 
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from the right hon. Gentleman. We 
were told a few nights ago by the Under 
Secretary for India that this Bill was ad- 
vanced in the interest of economy ; but 
we are now told by the more responsible 
Minister of the Crown that this is not 
so much a matter of economy as to 
secure greater responsibility by reducing 
the number of members on the Council. 
Of course, the logical conclusion to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s argument would 
be the Government proposal to reduce 
this Body, which cannot be relied upon, 
to feel a due sense of its responsibility, 
to proper limits. But that is not what 
is done by the Bill. It is far from what 
is attempted to be done. The Bill does 
not reduce absolutely, but only gives a 
permissive power to the Secretary of 
Stateto reduce; and yet we are told by the 
Secretary for War, in the most guileless 
manner—in a manner, I confess, we 
should not have listened to from the hon. 
Gentleman who represents the Govern- 
ment of India in this House—that the 
sense of responsibility is to be largely 
developed by reducing the number from 
15 to 10. But the Bill does not reduce 
the number on the Council to 10. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: A discretion 
is left to the Secretary of State to retain 
the assistance of any member whose ser- 
vices may be so valuable that it is 
desirable he should not be excluded 
from the Council. 

*Sir W. PLOWDEN: Very good; I 
accept that statement, but an absolute 
reduction of 15 to 12 would still give 
room for the addition of gentlemen 
whose services might be considered in- 
dispensable. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s argument for responsibility is 
good, the reduction to 12, at all events, 
should be absolute and not permis- 
sive. I regret extremely that while 
we are permitted two or three hours 
for the discussion of a petty Bill like 
this, we cannot have a single discussion 
throughout the Session on the great 
questions that arise on Indian admini- 
stration generally. Two points have 
cropped up in this discussion, and one 
has been dealt with in an extraordinary 
manner by the right hon. Gentleman. 
I was grieved to hear him commit him- 
self to the expression of an opinion that 
it was not possible in any regulated 
manner to accept the principle of repre- 
sentation on the Council—a principle 
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that has been strongly advocated, not 
only on this side, but by Gentlemen 
sitting opposite. The right hon. 
Gentleman has told us that any 
such suggestion comes from those who 
have not thought out in full how the 
representative principle could be recog- 
nised in any way. Now that is a matter 
that has been thought out. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE : The representa- 
tion of natives of India on the Indian 
Council was what I referred to. 

*Sir W. PLOWDEN: How the re- 
presentation of the Indian people could 
be applied to the Indian Oouncil the 
right hon. Gentleman cannot see, but it 
is really a simple matter to deal with. 
Though it has not been prominently 
brought before the British public it is 
notorious to those conversant with 
Indian administration that the repre- 
sentative principle is thoroughly adopted 
and is at the bottom of the whole 
system of village administration in 
Northern India ; so you have that asa 
good starting point. From that system 
which is admitted and has gone on from 
century to century in the north of 
India you might adopt a method that 
would give a real native representation 
on the Indian Council. There is no 
difficulty that the Local Government of 
India could not deal with in this matter. 
Upon this special matter—the reduction 
of the Council—I will only say that a 
Bill of this nature is most undesirable 
—we want a much more thorough re- 
form. If it is desirable to reduce 
the number of members on the Sec- 
retary of State’s Council it should 
not be done in a permissive manner, it 
should be done at once, not leaving open 
the possibility very much on the cards 
at present of there being no reduction 
at all. Economy is a very small matter 
and does not come within the considera- 
tion of the Government; the main and 
important matter is that the Council 
should be constiutsd in the best 
manner to secure the end you 
have in view. The right hon. 
Gentleman speaks of the freshness 
of experience on the Council, and there 
I confess the freshness of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s view rather startled 
me. I take the last case but one 
of the appointment of a Gentleman 
to the Indian Oouncil. Sir John 
Strachey is a distinguished man in 
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Indian affairs, and has held the highest 
office in India having been for a short 
time Viceroy, but*he was not appointed 
to the Council immediately on his 
return home; he was left out in the 
cold fora considerable time, and not 
until after he had resided in England 
for some years was he 4 Ieee and, 
meantime, men very much his juniors 
were oppointed. I take this as an 
illustration to show that the formation 
of the Council is not precisely carried 
out in the way indicated by the right 
hon. Gentleman. I will go a little 
furtherin examination of the principle 
upon which the Indian Council is con- 
stituted. Itis composed almost entirely 
I might say entirely of officers who have 
held high positionsin the Indian Govern- 
ment, but who from the very nature of 
their position, were cut adrift from 
Indian opinion for years before they 
left India. The men who really know 
what is going on in India occupy a 
much more subordinate position. ose 
who administer districts or command 
regiments are brought into touch with 
native opinion, and can tell you what 
are the native views; but the men you 
select for the Council are those who 
have been Lieutentant-Govornors, or 
who have filled high offices which al- 
together shut them out of touch with 
native opinion for years before they 
leave India. It would be much more de- 
sirable to appoint men fresh from active 
administration, and who would after- 
wards go back to India. The hon. 
Baronet opposite Richard Temple) 
is ready to repudiate all I have said, 
and I admit he is a high authority on 
Indian subjects, but he cannot deny 
that, occupying the high position he 
did, he was not able to consort with or 
listen to the voice of public opinion 
among the natives of India, and, there- 
fore, to that extent he would be a less 
satisfactory representative than those 
much younger in the Indian service 
than himself. I shall oppose the Bill 
with the greatest satisfaction. 

*Srr RICHARDTEM PLE( Worcester, 
Evesham): The hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, who has just sat down, 
must not suppose that I am at this late 
hour going to answer him in detail, or to 
discuss with him what may or may not 
be the value of such knowledge as I 
have acquired in India in the positions 
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Ihave held there from the bottom to 
the top. The only thing I shall allude 
to is the disparagement which he 
seems to cast on the speech of 
my right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary for War. I venture to assure 
my Parliamentary comrades that the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
was distinguished by very sound know- 
ledge of Indian affairs, and that he has 
preserved his recollection quite ac- 
curately, although he has recently 
been occupied in a different sphere 
of public fay. This Debate upon a 
small point regarding the Indian 
Council seems to have been made a peg 
on which to hang a discursive disserta- 
tion on everything in general regarding 
India ; but may I endeavour to recall the 
attention of the House for a moment to 
the real question before us? The 

uestion is not whether India is well or 
ill governed, whether the natives are 
happy or the reverse, or whether the 
representative system is good as com- 
pared with the present system, but 
simply whether 15 members or 10 
members should be the number of the 
Secretary of State’s Council in London. 
That is the plain and simple issue the 
House is called upon to decide. It so 
happens that legislative sanction is 
necessary to enable the number to be 
altered from 15 to 10. It may appear 
strange that the attention of this 
sovereign assembly of British Members 
should be for a moment turned to so 
small a subject, but it happens to 
require legislation, and therefore the 
opinion of the House must be taken. 
The question is whether 10 or 15 is the 
best number for the Council. The hon. 
Member who has just sat down is quite 
under a mistake in es gerer | that the 
Secretary for War said that economy 
was not to be considered in the matter. 
What the right hon. Gentleman 
said, as I understood, was that not only 
economy but efficiency is to be con- 
sidered, but certainly economy is not 
to be disregarded. Why the very 
Gentlemen who now disparage this 
economy are those who for years have 
been urging the attention of the 
House to the growing home charges of 
the Government of India, and now the 
first time an attempt is made to save a 
few thousands without any sacrifice of 
efficiency we find them objecting. Now 
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do ten Members constitute sufficient 
strength for the Council? I will ask 
the House for a moment to consider 
what representation the number of ten 
would give. You might have two dis- 
tinguished officers as representing the 
Army, one the European, one the Native 
Army. You might have three distin- 
guished Oovenanted civilians, one for 
each of thethree great provinces of India. 
You might have one eminent Jurist 
of the position of the late Sir Henry 
Maine, one officer of engineers as 
representing all the great railways 
and public works in India; you might 
have a gentleman drawn from the 
commercial classes of India; one repre- 
senting the banking community; and you 
might have one drawn from the medical 
service considering the growing import- 
anceof allmatters relating to medical and 
sanitary science, and I say this in defer- 
ence to the distinguished authorityon my 
right, the hon. Member for Central Hack- 
ney (SirGuyer Hunter). That gives you 
the number of ten, and I would ask the 
House to consider whether that would 
not give a fair representation of the great 
elements of Indian Administration set- 
ting aside always the question of repre- 
sentative institutions. It is said 
this reduction would diminish the 
check upon the despotic power of 
the Secretary of State. But why? 
Can it be said that the number of 15 
afford a better check than the number of 
10? Surely it is not numbers that con- 
stitute a check ; it is weight, power, and 
capacity upon the Oouncil? I quite 
agree with my right hon. Friend, there 
is more likely to be a sense of responsi- 
bility in a smaller than in a larger 
number. Though I have not had the 
honour to sit on the Council of India, 
yet I have had a great deal to do with 
Councils in my life, and I must say I 
greatly prefer a small to a large Coun- 
cil. The House must remember also 
that besides the members of the Council 
of India, there are Secretaries in each 
Department, each one an officer of the 
widest Indian experience, and of the 
highest public character. And now as 
to the publication of the Dissenting 
Minutes of members of the Council. 
Whenever these relate to any matter of 
great public importance, and it is of 
public advantage that they should be 
published, they can be moved for and 


Sir Richard Temple 
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given. It will be in the recollection of 
the House that last year, in relation to 
an important matter, to which the 
attention of the House was called, I 
had the honour to move for some of 
these dissents, and at once they were 
granted by the Secretary of State, and 
laid on the Table of this House. So 
much for the measure before the 
House, which, I submit, is well- 
framed, and deserving of our a 
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But there are just one or twoother thi 

that have been mentioned to-night by 
the hon. Member for Doriegal (Mr. 
MacNeill) which ought not to pass with- 
out challenge from this side. In the 
first place the hon. Member made 
remarks reflecting unduly on the zeal 
and public spirit of the members of the 
Council in England. No more deserv- 
ing body of public servants exists. They 
do not sink into an inert state, as the 
hon. Member supposes. They are 
thoroughly representative men of the 
highest character, of the widest experi- 
ence, and the most distinguished record, 
and they continue to apply themselves 
in the evening of life to their duties 
and the Public Service with all that 
assiduity and diligence that they have 
always evinced in their prime. The 
hon. Member also said something as to 
the sufferings of the people of India. 
Well, I do not deny that there is misery 
in India, but it is nothing like the 
misery you have in London or in any 
centre in Europe or across the Atlantic. 
From my personal knowledge of 
India I can affirm that there is no 
country in the world, civilised or un- 
civilised, where there is so little misery 
—apart altogether from the cases of 
famine—as India. And those cases 
have served to bring into action some 
of the most humane and beneficent 
exertions in the annals of mankind. 
The hon. Member may shake his 
head as he likes, but that is the 
imperishable record which the British 
Empire in India has achieved. Then 
some mild sort of aspersion has 
been thrown upon the House of Oom- 
mons with regard to its conduct of 
Indian affairs. Iam bound to say 
that the new democracy under the 
recently extended franchise has returned 
more Members to the House of Oom- 
mons who are acquainted with Indian 
matters than there have ever been in 
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any previous Parliament. ‘In my 
opinion the House exercised a wise 
discretion in relegating its powers to 
the authorities whom it has by its own 
legislation constituted in India. It is 
quite right that there should be a 
controlling power in England, but you 
can have only one Executive Govern- 
ment, and that must be in India. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite and his 
Friends would transfer the Government 
of India to this House—to their side 
of the House I suppose. They look 
forward to having the Government on 
their side. 


Mr. MAO NEILL: Yes; very soon. 


*Sm R. TEMPLE: Well, it isthe duty 
of this House to set up a good Govern- 
ment in India, and, having established 
it, to leave it alone. Supposing the 
Government weretransferred to England 
I would ask whether this House is 
fitted to exercise the authority. Look- 
ing at the factions into which the House 
is divided, and the party spirit which 
governs our debates, we cannot say that 
itis. In this very debate hon. Members 
on the other side of the House have all 
spoken against the Bill, while we on 
this side are speaking in favour of it. 

*Mrz. BRADLAUGH: I beg the hon. 
Member’s pardon. I commenced by 
saying that I did not oppose the Bill. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE: I beg the hon. 
Member’s pardon. I did not hoar 
his speech, and I am _ sure that 
with his usual impartiality the hon. 
Member would not speak against the 
Bill from a Party point of view. But 
I think my remark is applicable to the 
other speeches from the opposite 
Benches. Then the proposal has been 
made by the hon. Member for Donegal 
and the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton that an elective element should 
be added to the Council in London. 
That is a matter the hon. Member for 
Northampton has taken great interest 
in as regards the Council in India, and 
there is something to be said for it 
in India. But it is proposed to put Indian 


representatives on the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India in White- 
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hall, and I am astonished that m 
hon. Friend the Member for No 
Kensington should have advocated that 
the Indian Piinces should be represented 
on this last-named Council. How are 
they to leave their States and their 
governments, and cross over the water 
to England ? 

*Sir R. LETHBRIDGE: When I 
spoke of Princes and Chiefs of India, 
I, of course, did not mean—and the hon, 
Member will know Icould not mean—the 
Princes of the independent or feudatory 
States of India, but those great noble- 
men of India who are customarily known 
there as Princes or Chiefs. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE: The same thing 
applies to the great noblemen. How 
are they to leave their estates and their 
great interests in India in order to come 
and legislate here? But all I desire to 
do is to express my dissent from any 
such arrangement. If you had a repre- 
sentative Council of that kind estab- 
lished in London it would ses 
claim to absord a great deal of Executive 
power, and then you will have the 
people of India subject to a dual Gov- 
ernment—one sitting at Calcutta, the 
otherin Whitehall. That would greatly 
endanger the stability of our Empire in 
the East. With these few general re- 
marks I beg to record my hearty support 
of the Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS APPEAL COURT 
BILL [LORDS]. (No. 353.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; Bill read 
the third time, and passed. 


BRIBERY (PUBLIC BODIES] PREVEN- 
TION [EXPENSES]. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved. ‘‘ That it is expedient to authorise 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of the expenses of the prosecution, 
in Scotland or Ireland, of any offence under 
any Act of the present Session for the preven- 
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tion and punishment of bri and corruption 
by members of public bodice? 

Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


COTTON CLOTH FACTORIES 
[EXPENSES. ] 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Oommittee. ) 


Resolved, ‘‘ Thatit is expedient to authorise 
the payment, in certain cases, out of moneys to 
be provided by Parliament, of the Expenses of 
Arbitration under any Act of the present Ses- 
sion to make further provision for the regula- 
tion of Cotton Cloth Factories.” 


Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


MOVABLE DWELLINGS BILL (No. 316.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey): As the hon. and learned Member 
for Stockton (Sir H. Davey), and other 
Members, intended to oppose this Bill, 
and waited in the House a considerable 
time with that object, I think I must 
appeal to the sense of fairness of the 
House by moving, Sir, that you report 
Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. 
Stephens.) 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth): It is a con- 
siderable time since the Second Reading 
was carried, and the hon. Member has 
had ample opportunity to put down any 
Amendments. I must say I consider 
him rather unreasonable in making a 
Motion of this kind. 

Taz PRESIDENT or taz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircutz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I would 
appeal to my hon. Friend to withdraw 
his Motion. This is a Bill which, 
perhaps under a different form, has been 
before the House for a very long time, 
and although the hon. Gentleman 
may have some objections to the 
measure on matters of detail, I cannot 
think he can wish that the law should 
remain as at present in such a state that 
persons living in vans should go about 
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from one end of the country to the other 
without supervision either as to sani 

matters or education. This Bill, with- 
out inflicting any hardship on any class 
of the community, will provide for the 
sanitary regulation and education of 
these people. I hope the hon. Gentle- 
man will not persist in his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question proposed, “That Clause 1 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. STEPHENS: I am strongly 
opposed to this Bill and as I think this 
clause in particular is entirely unwork- 
able and most cruelly oppressive, I 
proposetovote against it. Theauthority 
under the clause is the County Council, 
and, as the House is aware, the County 
Councils are new bodies, and they 
already have duties more onerous and 
extensive than they are able to dis. 
charge. This is sufficiently proved by 
the fact that only a short time ago a 
Billintroduced into this House to transfer 
a great number of duties of various kinds 
to the County Councils was deprecated 


by the County Councils, or at any rate 
by some of them, and I was deputed, on 
the part of the County Council of Mid- 
diesex, to ask that the time for placing 
those duties on the County Gounell 
When you come 
to look into this Bill the extraordinary 
unworkable character of it is at once 
apparent. The County Councils in most 
counties meet at rare intervals. The 
County Council of Wiltshire, for instance, 
meets only about four times a year. 
This means that the administration of 
this Act will be practically transferred 
to an official, and that official cannot be 
under any effective control. There is 
no need to point out the very great 
risk of corruption which might ensue. 
How is the registration to be carried 
out? Is the van to be taken to the in- 
spection, or is the inspector to go to the 
van? I presume that the van will have 
to travel to the office of the inspector. 
In many counties there will be a journey 
of some 40 or 50 miles to the office of 
the County Council, and if you take 
a van which is always horsed in such a 
manner as to travel only a few miles a 
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Message from 


day an immense journey like that, the 
obligation of undergoing inspection will 
be of an intolerably oppressive cha- 
racter. The section includes tents, and 
I am told that, under its provisions, it 
would really not be safe in this warm 
weather for a man to sleep in his own 
garden under a large umbrella because 
of the way in which this clause is drawn. 
It is certain that those who camp out 
up the river will have to get their tents 
registered, and will have to take it to 
the District Authority for the purpose 
of registration. The whole thing is 
most vexatious _ full of eg gw 
without any good purpose. It puts 
everybod So a kind of ticket-of- 
leave. For what advantage, I ask, are 
so much irritation and annoyance to be 
created together with such a desire to 
evade the law ? 


Mr. OHANNING rose in his place 
and claimed to move, ‘“‘That the Ques- 
tion be now put,” but the Chairman 
withheld his assent, and declined then 
to put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. STEPHENS: As far as the 
main purpose of the Bill is concerned, of 
course it is to regulate the poor people 
who go about the country in these 
travelling vans, carrying goods from 
village to village, and often visiting 
places which are inaccessible by any 
other means of supply. It would be 
impossible for the van people to main- 
tain themselves under the provisions of 
this Bill, and, I think, that if it is the 
intention that these persons should be 
in their present mode of life completely 
suppressed, that object should be carried 
out more frankly than is the case under 
this Bill. In many of these villages 
there is but one shop, and that rules 
the whole situation. 


Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not speaking to this clause, but to 
the Bill as a whole. 

*Mz. TOMLINSON (Preston): As the 
clause is now worded the owners of 
moveable dwellings have to apply to the 
County Council. I wish to ask my 


right hon. Friend how applications are 
to be made to the County Oouncil when 
it is not sitting ? 
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Mr. RITCHIE: my hon. 
Friend must not hold me responsible for 
all the details of this Bill. I imagine 
that the County Council for the purposes 
of the Act will appoint proper officers 
who will perform the duties under 
their supervision. 

Mr. T, C. BARING (London): In 
the place in which I live, on the borders 
of Middlesex and Hertford, there are a 

eat many of these vans which 

abitually travel to the villages. 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


CORPORAL , PUNISHMENT BILL. 
(No. 12.) 


Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


RAILWAY STATIONS (NAMES) BILL: 
(No. 296.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


MOTION. 
—_—_I——— 


WOMEN’S DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Haldane, Bill to amend 
the law relating to the political and other Dis- 
abilities of Women, ordered to be brought in 
by. Mr. Haldane, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. 
Thomas Ellis. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 363.] 





TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS. 
Report from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence and Proceed- 
ings, brought up, and read. 
Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No, 301.] . 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 301.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to the Audit 
Army and Navy Accounts) Bill ; County 
urt Appeals (Ireland) Bill, with 
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Amendments; that they have passed a 
“An Act for consolidating enactments relatin 
to the construction of Acts of Parliament, an 


for further shortening the Language used in 
Anas Parliament” [Interpretation Bili 


PRIVATE BILLS (ALTERATION OF MEMORAN- 
DUM OF ASSOCIATION. ) 


That they propose that the Joint 
Committee appointed to consider and 
Report under what circumstances, or 
upon what conditions, if any, Private 
Bills altering the terms of the Memo- 
randum of Association of Companies 
ought to be allowed to pass, do meet in 
the Chairman of Committees’ Committee 
Room on Tuesday next, at Twelve of 
the clock. 


Lords Message considered. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee, 
appointed to join with the Committee 
appointed by the Lords ‘‘to consider 
and report under what circumstances, or 
mpon what conditions, if any, Private 

ills altering the terms of the Memo- 
randum of Association of Companies 
ought to be allowed to pass,” do meet 
the Lords’ Committee in the Chairman 
of Committees’ Committee Room on 
Tuesday next, at Twelve of the clock. 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to 
the Lords to acquaint their Lordships 
that this House hath directed the Select 
Committee, appointed by them to join 
with a Committee of the Lords, ‘to 
consider and report under what cir- 
cumstances, or under what conditions, 
if any, Private Bills altering the terms 
of the Memorandum of Association of 
Companies ought to be allowed to 

ass,’ to meet the Committee appointed 

their Lordships in the Chairman 
of Committees’ Committee Room on 
Tuesday next, as desired by their Lord- 
ships. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee 
= to join with the Committee 
of the Lords have power to agree in the 
appointment of a Chairman of such 
Joint Committee. 


INTERPRETATION BILL [LORDS.] 


Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Thursday next, and 
to be printed. [Bill 363. ] 
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PLEURO PNEUMONIA. 
Address for— 
‘¢ Return showing the number of outbreaks of 


Pleuro Pneumonia in the district of each Local 
Authority in Great Britain in each of the last 
of 
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Similar Return for Ireland. 

And, Summary showing the total for Counties 
and Boroughs respectively for England, for 
Scotland, for Great Britain, for Ireland, and 
for the United Kingdom.”—(Sir E. Birkbeek.) 

House adjourned at ten minutes 


after. Twelve o'clock, till 
Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 5th August, 1889. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS APPEAL COURT 
BILL. (No. 156.) 


Returned from the Commons, agreed 
to. 


MARRIAGES (BASUTOLAND, &c.) BIL". 
(No. 155.) 


Returned from the Commons, agreed 
to, with an Amendment. 


FACTORS BILL. (No. 122.) 


Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with Amendments. 


SWEATING SYSTEM. 


Fourth Report from the Select Com- 
mittee (with the proceedings of thé 
Committee), made, and to be printed. 
Minutes of Evidence, together with an 
Appendix, laid upon the Table, and to 
be delivered out. (No. 207.) 


PAYMASTER GENERAL BILL. (No. 208.) 
REVENUE BILL, (No. 209.) 
Brought from the Commons; read 1a; 
to be printed; and to be read 2a on 
Thursday next.—(Zhe Marquess of 
Salisbury.) 


LAND OHARGES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 118.) 


Order for the Second Reading on 
Thursday next disch » and Bil (by 


PRIVATE BILLS (ALTERATION OF 
MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION.) 


Message from the Oommons to 
acquaint this House that they have 
directed the Select Committee appointed 
by them to join with a Committee of 
this House to— 

“Consider and report under what circum- 
stances or under what conditions, if any, 
Private Bills altering the terms of the memo- 
randum of association of companies ought to be 
allowed to pass,” 
to meet the Committee appointed by 
their Lordships in the Chairman of 
Committees’ Committee Room, To- 
morrow at Twelve o’clock. 


Ordered, That the Oommittee ap- 
pointed by this House do meet the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Commons in the 
Chairman of Committees’ Committee 
Room To-morrow at Twelve o’clock. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee 
have power to agree with the Com- 
mittee of the Commons in the appoint- 
ment of a Chairman. 


COMPANIES CLAUSES CONSOLIDATION 
ACT, 1888, AMENDMENT BILL. (No, 187.) 

Read 2° (according to order), and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House to-morrow. 


EGYPT—MILITARY OPERATIONS 
AGAINST THE DERVISHES, 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Toe Eart or CARNARVON, in 
whose name there stood upon the Paper 
a notice “to call attention to the hos- 
tilities on the Nile, and the general 
condition of affairs in Egypt said: I 
have only within the last hour or two 
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received a letter from my noble Friend 
L 
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the Prime Minister, stating that it is 
impossible for him to be present in the 
House this afternoon, and under these 
circumstances I think your Lordships 
will consider that I am exercising @ 
sound discretion in postponing the 
notice standing in my name. But I 
cannot do this without one word as to 
the news that has reached us this morn- 
ing. We have heard once more of a 
signal and complete victory ; once again 
English valour and skill have triumphed; 
and although, as far as we can judge 
from the reports, the brunt of the con- 
test has fallen upon the Egyptian 
troops, those troops have been led and 
officered by Englishmen. It is impos- 
sible not to feel for the fanatical and 
courageous sons of the desert, whose 
blood has been poured out sv lavishly 
on this occasion: At the same time, 
every one must rejoice at the victory 
which has been achieved ; and every one 
must hope that, for the present at all 
events, itisconclusive. Every one must 
hope this in the interests of humanity, 
as well as in the interests of the coun- 
try, but I am bound to say that I cannot 
regard it as likely to be final. There isa 
much larger question even than that of 
these hostilities, which this victory, con- 
elusive as it is, will not settle. It would 
be impossible, however, to enter upon 
this question in the absence of the Prime 
Minister, and I will therefore postpone 
my notice till Friday next. As this 
matter has been mentioned, perhaps J 
may be allowed to ask my noble Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether he has any information to give 
us on this subject in addition to that 
which has appeared in the newspapers 
this morning ? 

THe LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox): I 
‘was quite sure that my noble Friend 
‘would not desire to enter into questions 
relating to foreign policy in the absence 
of my noble Friend the Prime Minister. 
But as he has called the attention of 
your Lordships to the victory which has 
been obtained in Egypt, it is only right 
that I should express on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government their great satis- 
faction at the report we have received, 
which shows alike that the soldiers were 
worthy of being led by a gallant English 
officer, and that that officer showed a 
skill and strategy which were worthy 
of the occasion, and that in the conflict 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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aginst the Dervishes. 


ensued there was so little loss of life, 
while, at the same time, there was 
unhappily very severe loss on the other 
side, which was necessary under the 
circumstances. I am sure that your 
Lordships will deeply regret that the 
few who are mentioned should have 
suffered, and especially one dis- 
tinguished and igePan English officer. 
I believe that the wanton invasion of 
Egypt—for it was a wanton invasion— 
has been stopped, and that for a time, 
at all events, it will not be repeated. 
What will be the future policy of this 
country with regard to this whole sub- 
ject I will not now venture to remark, 
but I feel that I am speaking the sense 
of your Lordships when I congratulate 
the distinguished officer who has won 
this battle and the soldiers who fought 


under him. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I certainly 
will not depart from the judicious 
course which both the noble Lords 
have taken of avoiding any political 
discussion in the absence of the Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary; but 
See yoo may be allowed to associate 
myself completely with what they have 
both stated with regard to our admira- 
tion of the manner in which this battle 
has been conducted. It is extremely 
satisfactory to note the admirable 
strategy with which General Gren- 
fell conducted this operation, the man- 
ner in which he was supported by 
Colonel Kitchener and Colonel Wood- 
house, and a special and additional 
circumstance of satisfaction is the good 
conduct of the Egyptian troops under 
his command. 


Tote UNDER SEORETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Harris): 
The only additional information which 
I can give your Lordships is as to the 
number of killed and wounded. Of 17 
killed, one was a British soldier, and 
the 131 wounded include Brigade- 
Major Hunter, of the Lancashire i- 
ment, and Lieutenant Cotton, of the 
Shropshire Light Infantry (the latter 
severely wounded), and four British 
soldiers. A reconnaissance at day- 
break on August 4th showed the Der- 
vish force to be completely broken up, 
the few fighting-men remainin bein 
pursued by cavalry. General nfe 
adds that only one Emir, and that an 
unimportant one, remains alive. 
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CRUELTY TO CHILDREN PREVENTION 
BILL, sow PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO AND PROTECTION OF CHILDREN 
BILL. (No. 160.) 


House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) (according to order). 


Clause 1. 

*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY: 
My Lords, in reference to the Amend- 
ments which stand on the Paper in my 
name, I would like to explain that the 
Parliamentary Agent for several Scotch 
societies asked me to take charge of 
them, as there was no other means of 
bringing them before the House. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 5, 
after the word ‘‘ who,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ being the parent or.” 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I do not think 
this Amendment is really necessary, be- 
cause the words ‘“‘ person having the 
custody, control, or charge of the child” 
include the parent when the parent is 
such person. The wider words were 
only put in in case the parent should 
not be such person. 

Tue Marovess or LOTHIAN: I 
do not understand that these Amend- 
ments refer especially to Scotland ; they 
refer to the whole Bill. 


Amendment, by leave of the House, 
withdrawn. 


Lorpv HERSCHELL, in moving after 
the word “‘ill-treats,” to insert the word 
“« neglect,” said: As by this Amendment 
I propose to restore a word which was 
struck out, on Division, by a very narrow 
majority in the Committee, I propose to 
state the reasons why I ask your Lord- 
ships to restore the word. I think it 
was omitted under some misapprehen- 
sion as to its effect. It was supposed 
that it would cover cases of neglect which 
ought not to be covered by such a pro- 
vision, but I think those who take that 
view omit to see the force of the word 
‘‘ wilfully,” which precedes the word 
“neglect.” A wilful neglect always 
must be an intentional act. It is 
essential to restore this word not only 
because without it the cases would not 
be met which we desire to meet, but 
really the clause, so far as it consists in 
the words “ wilfully neglects,” is but a 
re-enactment, because there exists at 
the present time a provision in the Poor 


Law Amendment Act which renders | 
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liable to penalties and imprisonment: 
upon summary conviction any case of 
wilful neglect of children. The only, 
reason for inserting it here is that all 
the provisions should be found together. 
It will be observed that by the latter 
part of the Bill, Section 38 of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act of 1868 is repealed, 
and the truth is, if this word be not in- 
serted, the law will be made less efficient 
than it is at the present time. 
Viscount CRANBROOK: I felt 
when we were in. Committee very 
much what has been expressed 
by my noble and learned Friend; 
and it struck me, as it strikes me 
now, that it was wrong to take this 
word out, because it is quite clear that 
if wilful neglect took place and death 
ensued, it would be manslaughter ; and, 
therefore, if there be wilful neglect which 
brings about injury to the child, it is un- 
reasonable that it should not be punished 
when, under the General Law, it certainly 
would be punished if death ensued. 
Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: As the 
noble Lord the Lord President appears to 
bein favour of this Amendment, it would 
of course be useless for me to divide 
upon it; but I may say that the only 


agement which has been used by my. 
nobl 


e and learned Friend was used in 
Committee, and the Committee decided 
by nine to seven that this word should 
be struck out. One of the main ob- 
jections is that it would make the 
section too wide, and might be made to 
apply to offences of an extremely trivial 
characte 


was my fault ; but the point to which I 


have justdrawn attention—namely, that. 


this provision practically exists in an 
Act at the present time, which for con- 
solidation purposes it is proposed to 
repeal, was not present to my mind in 
Committee. 

*Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR: I was 
not present when this matter was dis- 
cussed in the Standing Committee. I 
was engaged in the service of your 
Lordships’ House at the time; but un- 
doubtedly I should have felt with the 
noble and learned Lord if I had been 
there. It seems to me it would be very 
wrong to omit such a provision as this, 
which is quite consistent with the ob- 
jects of the Bill. It may be, as my 
noble Friend fairly says, that in the 
event of wilful neglect leading to death, 


L 2 


r. 
Lorp HERSCHELL : I am afraid it 
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it would be manslaughter, and I think 
it would be, undoubtedly ; but suppose 
death does not ensue, is the wilful 
neglect to go without punishment at all ? 
It seems to me that it is an essential 
feature of this Bill, at all events with 
reference to wilful cruelty, that that 
should be made a- specific misde- 
meanour. 


On Question, that the word ‘ ne- 
glect ” be inserted, agreed to. 


*Lorpv NORTON: The next Amend- 
ment is one in my name, and it is to 
omit the Proviso at the end of the 
clause. The Proviso as it now stands 
would be very little short of a legislative 
demoralisation of public — The 
category of crimes and punishments dealt 
with in this Bill as it nowstands is this— 
for ordinary cruelty to a child, a fine 
of £100; for persistent cruelty by a 
parent under the consciousness that he 
will make pecuniary gain out of the 
death of the child, £200; for causing 
the child to beg in the streets, or play 
in a pantomime, £25. Now, I maintain 
that the old Saxon system of pecuniary 
compensation for crime was never 
drawn upon so absurd and mischievous 
a classification as this. It is horrible 
that such should be the state of public 
morality in this country that it should 
be possible that a parent should be 
willing to maltreat his child under 
the influence of a pecuniary interest 
in the child’s death. If death occur, 
it is murder, and murder of the most 
vile and horrible kind. If it were 
possible to make the standard of public 
morality still lower in this relation, it 
would be by a Parliamentary enactment 
making such horrible crime stand in the 
same category with ordinary domestic 
severity or cruelty, or with causing 
children to be hired out for theatrical 
purposes. I would ask whether, at this 
moment, cruelty to a child, with such a 
motive, is not already dealt with in 
some of our criminal statutes? If not, 
and if it must be brought into this 
Bill, I am not lawyer enough to say 
how it should be dealt with; but I am 

ectly certain that it ought not to be 
ealt with as is proposed in this Bill. 
It should certainly be made perfectl 
distinct from the minor crimes wi 
which it is coupled. It should stand 
alone in a clause by itself as a very 
aggravated misdemeanour, if not ac- 


The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 
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tually a felony, as I think it ought to 
be. Perhaps a wider view altogether 
should be taken and a separate enact- 
ment passed dealing with the insurance 
of children by parents. However, I 
leave it to the noble and learned Lord 
opposite to say how it should be 
dealt with otherwise than by a mere 
proviso at the end of a clause deal- 
ing with lighter kinds of offence. 
The noble and learned Lord the Lord 
Chancellor pointed out, as I understood 
him upon the Second Reading, the enor- 
mity of putting a crime, little short of the 
worst kind of murder, amongst a much 
lighter category, and that not even by a 
clause to itself, but by a proviso tacked on 
to ordinary kindé of cruelty which might 
take place under harsh or severe parents 
at home. Not knowing exactly what 
the substitution ought to be, 1 move to 
omit the proviso altogether. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 21, 
to leave out from the word “ months ’” 
to the end of the Clause.—( Zhe Lord 
Norton.) 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I think my 
noble Friend opposite has somewhat mis- 
apprehended the scope of this proviso. 
There is no doubt that if a person in- 
terested in the death of a child wilfully 
neglects it in order that that child may 
die, the person so neglecting the child is 

ilty of murder or manslaughter if 
Heath ensues. But we are here dealin 
with cases where the child is subjec 
to ill-treatment and neglect without such 
unhappy consequences resulting; and 
the question is, how such a person 
ought to be dealt with. I may at 


the outset say that this proviso 
does not merely relate to cases 
where parents have insured the 


child, and so have an interest in its- 
death. It covers that, but it does not. 
apply exclusively to that. There un- 
happily have come under our experience 
lately cases in which the parents, or 
those having the custody of the child, 
though they were not parents, had an 
interest in the death of the child not. 
resulting from insurance at all, but from 
a settlement giving rights to the child 
in some money in which those who had 
the care of the child had a contingent. 
interest, supposing the child did not sur- 
vive till the age of 21 years. I am not. 
talking of imaginary cases, but of more 
than one case which has actually 
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occurred. Therefore, no provision 
dealing simply with the question of 
insurance would cover the ground which 
this proviso seeks to cover. Now, what 
is the foundation of this proviso? I 
cannot see that it lowers any standard of 
morality at all. It says if you have an 
interest in this child suffering in its 
health, or becoming worse than it is, it 
is all the more disgraceful of you, inas- 
much as you were interested in the 
child’s death; and the clause seeks to 
do this, which perhaps is all that can be 
done—to say if there be on the one hand 
the stimulus to neglect and ill-treat- 
ment of the knowledge that that neglect 
and ill-treatment may ultimately result 
in a pecuniary advantage, the law will 
try at least to give a counter stimulus 
by the knowledge that that ill-treat- 
ment and neglect, if discovered, may 
lead to a pecuniary loss. That is the 
principle of the proviso, and it seems 
to me a sound principle. If you can 
impress upon these people that, under 
those circumstances, they may suffer a 
pecuniary oss, you diminish the 
temptation to ill-treatment onthe ground 
that possibly it may produce a pecuniary 
gain. That seems to me a counter 
stimulus which the law may well give, 
and which is in accordance with sound 
principle. 

*Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR: I con- 
fess I am a little uneasy about this pro- 
Vision, although I quite follow what my 
noble Friend has said. I cannot help 
thinking that either this proves a motive 
to do the thing or it is irrelevant-to the 
amount of punishment. It seems to me 
very difficult to get rid of that dilemma. 
If it is a mere accident that there was 
pecuniary gain involved in the death of 
the child, there is no reason why there 
should be an aggravation of the punish- 
ment. If, on the other hand, it is some 
evidence of a motive, it must be evi- 
dence that the Court is to act upon that 
there has been an intentional exhibition 
of foul play on the part of the parent 
or guardian who has the custody of the 
child, and who has a pecuniary interest 
in its death. At the same time, 1 am 
mot prepared to say that I will take the 
responsibility of voting with my noble 
Friend behind me (Lord Norton). I 
am content to say, by way of protest, 
that I think this provision is insufficient. 
It is now 30 years ago since I heard 
that very learned and cautious Judge, 
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Mr. Justice Wightman, express an 


earnest hope that the islature would. 
sooner or later deal with the question 
of insurance upon infant life. That is 


now 30 years ago and nothing has been 
done, and I hope something may speedily 
be done in that direction. One objec- 
tion I have to a provision of this sort 
is, that it ongease to get rid of the neces- 
sity for dealing with the whole subject. 
Although I quite follow my noble 
Vriend that this does not only 
apply to cases of insurance, it appears 
popularly to cover the ground, and I 
suppose the argument in men’s minds 
would be—if the parent or guardian has 
in his mind the notion that he may get 
something by the child’s death, the 
increase of the fine which may be im- 
posed by the tribunal may-act as a 
counter motive, pointing out to him that 
he may be deprived by the fine of all 
that he would get by the insurance. 
But it seems to me that that is insuffi- 
cient. I know it is said that it is a very 
hard case upon parents that they may 
not be permitted to insure against the 
expenses of burial. I think it is quite 
possible for the Legislature to take care 
that no money should pass into the 
hands of the parents or guardians so 
interested, while, nevertheless, it might 
be possible to have an indemnity against 
the expenses of the funeral. I say this, 
because it appears to me that the pro- 
viso as it stands will lead to the impres- 
sion that it is meant to meet that evil 
which has prevailed for 30 years. How- 
ever, under the circumstances, I shall 
not take upon myself the responsibility 
of rejecting it, or of voting with my 
noble Friend behind me. 


*Lorpv NORTON: May I ask the 
noble and learned Lord whether he will 
go'so far to meet my view as to allow 


this proviso to be a separateclause? It 
is quite clear that if it has any meaning, 
its meaning is that there is a motive 
in the persistent neglect of the child— 
namely, the pecuniary interest in its 
death. The motive is the whole thing 
that gives any distinctive meaning ‘to 
the proviso; and I think I may at least 
ask the noble and learned Lord, and I 
will be satisfied if he will so far concede 
my point, to make this proviso a separate 
clause, so that it may not appear to 
deal with a higher stage of the much 
minor crime connected with it, but with 
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a separate crime of the greatest possible 
aggravation by the implied motive. 

Lorp HERSOHELL: I do not think 
it would make any difference, and 
therefore I do not object to its being a 
separate clause. In fact, haps it 
may be more convenient, because I 
have another Amendment to propose 
lower down in accordance with my pro- 
mise before the Standing Committee. It 
was poirted out, and I think rightly, 
that if there are any circumstances 
alleged which might add to the punish- 
ment, there ought to be notice of it in 
the indictment, and with that view I 
have framed another Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Lord Herscuett, the 
Proviso was amended to read as fol- 
lows :— 

‘* Provided that if it be proved to the satis- 


faction of the Court that a person was convicted 
on indictment as aforesaid was interested,” &c., 


and the Proviso was made a separate 
clause, and numbered 2. 


Amendment moved to add to the 
Proviso the words— 

*‘Such interest aforesaid in any sum of 
money accruable or payable in the event of 
the death of the child shall be charged in the 
indictment, and put to the jury in the same 


way, as far as may be, as a previous conviction 
is now charged and put.” 


_A Noble Lorp: Would it be pos- 
sible for the noble Lord to substitute 
a fixed imprisonment in the event of the 
fine not being paid at once? 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I think it is 
done already in the Bill, because there 
18 power, as an alternative for the fine, 
to give imprisonment. 

Tux Eart or MILLTOWN: I would 

int out that if the question is to be 

eft to the jury, the words ‘to the 
satisfaction of the Court” should be 
omitted. 

Lory HERSCHELL: I think it is 
quite intelligible as it is, but I have no 
objection to leaving out the words. 


Amendment agreed to. _ 


Amendment moved, in line 1 of the 
Proviso, to omit the words ‘to the satis- 
faction of the Court.” 


Agreed to. 


Clause 1, as amended (now Clauses 
1 and 2), agreed to. 


Lord Norton 


{LORDS} 
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Clause 3 (Clause 2 in the Bill). 
*Tuz Eart or DUNRAVEN: My 
Lords, it will be necessary for me to say 
a few words to your Lordships in ex- 


planation of my Amendment, and in 
explanation of my reasons for placing 
this Amendment before your Lordships. 
instead of the Amendment which I 
moved before the Committee. I, on 
that occasion, moved an Amendment 
the effect of which would have been to 
have excepted from the operation of this 
Bill all theatres and music halls and so 
on; and I am still of opinion that that 
would have been perhaps the wisest: 
course to pursue. I suggested that 
course, because I object to the provisions 
of this Bill applying to theatres and 
music halls, holding that it is totally 
unnecessary, that it is not in consonance 
with the general tendency of our legis- 
lation, that it is without precedent in 
this country or in any country, and that. 
it would inflict a great and cruel hard- 
ship upon the children, who would be 
deprived of the means of making an 
honest living. I entertain those objec- 
tions just as strongly now, but I be- 
lieve that my object and end can be 
gained as well by the Amendment. 
which I shall presently move as by the 
Amendment that I moved in Committee. 
I object to this legislation applying to 
children employed in theatres for 
the reasons that I have mentioned. It. 
has been said that it is necessury to 
apply it to theatres because we have 
legislated to prevent young children 
being employed in factories and work- 
shops, and even in agricultural pursuits ; 
but I must point out to your Lordships 
that there really is no analogy whatever 
in the two cases. In the first place, 
the first legislation affecting young 
children at all prevented children being 
employed under a certain age in textile 
factories. That was afterwards extended 
to other trades and workshops. But, 
my Lords, there is nothing whatever 
analogous in the working of children of 
eight or ten years of age in factories. 
aud workshops, and allowing children 
to appear, generally speaking, for only 
a few moments upon the stage. What 
do these children have to do? Somv- 
times they may sing a few verses in 
chorus, but, as a general rule, all they 
have to do is to group themselves upop 
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| the stage, to act sometimes as vegetables, 
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in pantomimes, and so on, and in fact 
the work, such as it is, ought not pro- 
perly to be called work atall. It isto the 
children an amusement—they look upon 
it as an amusement—and it enables 
them to earn in some cases very good 
wages indeed. As far as agriculture 
is concerned, I must point out to 
your Lordships that children under 
eight were prevented working in gan 

purely and solely on account of the 
immorality and the evil examples set to 
the children by the grown persons work- 
ing in gangs; and, as far as present 
legislation is concerned, the sole object 
of preventing young children from pur- 
suing certain agricultural pursuits is 
that it interferes with their education, 
and exception is made in cases where 
there is no school in the vicinity, and 
exception is made also with respect to 
harvest time. I submit to your Lord- 
ships that, as far as education is con- 
cerned in the first place the theatrical 
training is positively beneficial to the 
children from an educational point of 


view ; and, in the sevond place, that if ik 


it is not, and if the education of the 
children is interfered with in any degree, 
the Education Act, I submit, is quite 
strong enough as it is, and there is no 
reason whatever, from an educational 
point of view, for depriving children of 
this means of earning an honest living. 
As to the value of the children’s earn- 
ings, it is very considerable. I have 
known and heard of cases where chil- 
dren under 10 years of age have earned 
£3, £4, or £5 a week. In other cases 
they may earn perhaps a shilling or 
two, or three shillings a day; but in 
many cases there can be no doubt—in 
not a few exceptional cases, but in 
many hundreds and hundreds of cases 
throughout the country—these children 
are able, without any damage to them- 
selves, but with positive benefit to them- 
selves, very largely to contribute to a 
family support, and in many cases are 
practically the bread-winners of a 
family, and are enabled to keep their 
families when the proper bread-winners 
are disabled by sickness, or some other 
cause, for atime, at any rate. Astothe 


benefit to the children, I would like to 
read to your Lordships one or two quo- 
tations. I have a letter from Mr. Irving 
to a correspondent which I will ask per- 
mission to read, in which the case is 
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stated very clearly and fairly, I think. 
Mr, Irving says :-— 

**T am not speaking from theory when I say, 
past oy children Epiag orm are tay — 

or, and are prepared for their struggle in life. 
Education is not entirel an affair of black- 
boards and the rule of There is a 
deal in practical example, and the kin 
with which the little ones are treated in the 
theatre, the discipline, order, and cleanliness. 
enforced upon them.” 
My Lords, I think the whole matter 
is contained in that letter. The habits 
of discipline, the cleanliness, the order, 
and at the same time the kindness with 
which the children are treated cannot 
fail to have a most beneficial effect upon 
them from an educational point of view. 
I may read also an extract from a letter 
that appeared in print from Mr. Runci- 
man, than whom no one has had a larger 
experience as a school teacher in the 
City of London. He says— 

‘A good many little fellows came to the 
school after the pantomimes were over, and I 
was always glad to have them, for, without. 
exception, they were far beyond the average in 
quickness, politeness, and, above all, in clean- 
ness.” 


I could multiply instances of that kind ; 
but I think, quoting those two autho- 
rities—Mr. Runciman, who has had 
such great experience in teaching, and 
Mr. Irving—I have quoted quite 
enough to show your Lordships that 
the theatrical training is beneficial to 
these children. Then, as to the hard- 
ship involved, if your Lordships under- 
stood and knew the kind of work which 
the children do, and the small amount 
of labour that is entailed upon them, 
your Lordships would see in a moment 
that really there is no common sense— 
no sense whatever of any kind—in the 
argument that anything approaching to 
cruelty can be inflicted upon the chil- 
dren. Asageneral rule, the children 
are out of the theatre by 10o0’clock. It 
is very rarely the occasion that they are 
kept later than that. As I have already 
said, what they have to do is, generally 
speaking, merely to appear for a few 
minutes upon the stage; sometimes 
they may have to sing a little, some- 
times they may have a line or two to 
say; but, as a rule, the labour involved 
is absolutely infinitesimal, and I defy 
anyone to put before your Lordships any 
case to show that anything in the 
minutest degree approaching cruelty ig 
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involved in the employment of children 
in theatres. Then, my Lords, what is 
the alternative position of these chil- 
dren? Your Lordships must not sup- 
pose that if these children did not go 
to the theatres they would be all at 
home and put quietly to bed. I would 
like on that point also just to read an 
extract from a letter which describes 
very well the circumstances in which 
these children would generally be. That 
is a letter from Mrs. Ellicott, the wife of 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
She says, speaking of Gloucester— 


‘I have, when returning home from a party, 
geen, as late as half-past 11, little children, 
some in arms, some clinging to their mothers’ 
skirts, emerging from public-houses in the 
streets of Gloucester ; other poor little wretches 
huddled together on doorsteps, waiting for 
their tipsy parents.” 


As a matter of fact, if these children are 
not in the theatres, they are, in the 
generality of cases, in the gutter. It is 
perfectly true that some of them are the 
children of stage carpenters and other 
persons employed in the theatres. In 
those cases they are looked after very 
well by their mothers. They are under 
their fathers’ or their mothers’ eyes the 
whole time; but in the great majority 
of cases these children would be in the 

tters in the back slums of London; and 

need not describe to your Lordships the 
kind of scenes that they would see, the 
sort of language that they would hear, 
or the lessons in morality that they would 
be likely to learn. As a matter of fact, 
the theatres are doing a great and bene- 
ficent work ; and if your Lordships have 
the wish to benefit the children in the 
poorer slums of London, and in our 
great towns, what you ought, in my 
opinion, to do, if it were possible, would 
be, not to prevent the employment of 
children in theatres, but, if possible, to 
multiply it:a hundred or a thousand- 
fold. It must be remembered that 
this Bill, if not amended, will 
affect a vast multitude of children. I 
do not know how many may be em- 
ployed in theatres, perhaps 2,000 or 
3,000 ; but this Bill will affect thousands 
and thousands of children who now sing 
in out-of-door concerts at the Orystal 
Palace. I have seen the programmes 
for this year, and the number of children 
singing will come to something like 


30,000. The choral concerts will em- 
ploy 3,000 children in the Noncon-. 


The Earl of Dunraven 


{LORDS} } 
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formist Union Ohoir; the London 
Sunday School Choirs, 5,000; the 
Association of Tonic sol fa Choir, 
4,000; the National Tem ce 
League, 5,000; the Ohurch Sunday 
School Choirs, 5,000; the Tonic sol fa 
Association, 3,000; the Catholic Total 
Abstinence League of the Cross, 
5,000 ; the National Co-operative Festi- 
val, 5,000. Ofcourse, I do not mean to 
say that all those children are under 10 
years of age; a great many of them are 
older, but there-is no question about it 
that a very large number of them are 
under 10 years of age, and if your Lord- 
ships legislate so as to prevent those 
children singing, you will, practically 
speaking, put a stop to these festivals 
altogether. These festivals are looked 
upon as the one eee holiday of the 
year by these children; they prepare 
for them during all the year, and I do 
not think your Lordships, after con- 
sidering the matter, would wish to 
deprive these children of the pleasure 
and advantage of singing in these 


concerts. It has been stated also 
that there is legislation of this 
kind in other countries. I wish to 


correct that mistake. I did so before 
the Committee, but your Lordships will 
excuse me if I repeat it before the 
House. There is no legislation of this 
kind whatever in France; anybody can 
employ children under 10 years of age 
in theatres, provided it does not inter- 
fere with their education ; and, further 
than that, not only is there no law pro- 
hibiting their employment in France, 
but the law compels the managers of the 
State subsidised theatres and the Grand 
Opera to employ children under 10 
years of age. There is no law in Bel- 
gium, there is no law in Italy, none in 

ermany, none in Russia, none as far 
as I know in any European country. 
There is no law of the kind in the 
United States. It is true that in the 
State of New York as I mentioned be- 
fore the Committee and also in the State 
of California, as I did not at that time 
know, children are prohibited under 16 
years of age from playing, but leave can 
be given for their employment in case of 
singing. At thesametime I must point 
out to your Lordships that in the State 
of New York there is also a law which 
prevents children, male or female, I 
think it is under the age of 16, from 
going to a great number of places of 
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entertainment, in public houses or any- 
thing of that kind where entertainments 
are going on; in fact, places answering 
to a great extent to many of our music 
halls. There is a law preventing chil- 
dren visiting them in any way unless 
accompanied by their parents or guar- 
dians. Well, I do not think your 
Lordships would take as a precedent 
legislation of such a great-great-great- 
grandmotherly description as that which 
would prohibit boys of 14 years of age 
from going intoa music hall at all. 
Then, my Lords, the advantages 
of this early training have been 
mentioned, and the noble Lord 
opposite said that it could not 
amount to much because many of our 
best actors and actresses had not played 
at this early age. But on that point 
also I would like to read a short extract 
from another letter of Mr. Irving’s. 
He says— 

“ The earliest years in a theatre are often of 
infinite value to members of our calling, and I 
do not hesitate to say that some of our most | 
distinguished actresses owe their success very 
eager to the fact that they were brought up 
in a theatre, and that the stage was to them 
‘both a nursery and aschool-room,” 


That is an opinion which I do not think 
ought very lightly to be set aside. You 
must remember that Miss Kate Terry, 
Miss Ellen Terry, and Mrs. Kendal, 
Miss Bateman, Mrs. Bancroft, and I 
dare say many others all played upon 
the stage as very small children. Your 
Lordships may, perhaps, have seen a 
letter from Mrs. Bancroft, the other 
day to the Daily Telesraph. Writing 
from the Engadine, she says— 

‘“‘ As since my earliest childhood I have been 
associated with the stage, | may, perhaps, be 
permitted to speak on this vexed question as 
to the employment of little children in theatres. 
I fail to understand what baneful influence 
there can be in their atmosphere to affect the 
moralnature ofany child. My experience of our 
theatres is that the children are there so petted 
and made much of, so fondled and cared for, 
‘that when the run of a play in which they 
have been employed comes to an end, the little 
creatures often cry bitterly at the thought of 
being taken away, probably in their hearts 
pm, Pe the return to the squalor, neglect, or 
rough treatment.” 

I received also a letter which I read 
‘before the Committee, and which I would 
like to read to your. Lordships’ House 
from a lady who wrote to me enclosing 
@ communication she had had from a 
friend, asking this lady to make interest 





with her brother, who is a member 
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of your Lordships’ House, not to allow 
this clause to come into operation. She 
says— 

“Owingto my niece and nephew having entered 
the denmelie Teahalien re ihe tH I have 
seen a great deal of the life of stage children, and 
can assure you that in all my experience I have 
never seen any of the evils put forward by 
those who are PF genase, | that Bin, but I know . 
that it will fall most heavily upon hundreds 
of children who are now gaining an easy 
and honest livelihood under super- 
vision.” 

I do not wish to trouble your Lordships 
with any more extracts and quotations. 
I might multiply them if necessary, but 
I think I have quoted enough, and 
from sufficiently high authority to con- 
vince your Lordships that not only are 
the children enabled to earn a 

living by theatrical employment, but 
that it is not harmful to them, but 
decidedly beneficial to them, and, above 
all, that there is nothing in any shape 
or kind resembling cruelty involved. It 
is quite true that the title of this Bill 
has been changed, but changing the 
title does not change the contents of 
this Bill, and the whole meaning and 
object of the Bill is to protect children 
against absolute shupelenl suffering and 
cruelty ; and I appeal to your Lordships 
whether it is just to persons who employ 
these children, or whether it is at all 
consistent with our general course of 
legislation to enact that children may 
not be employed in theatres, in a Bill 
which, although it is called the Protec- 
tion to Children Bill, is in reality aimed 
at preventing actual physical suffering 
and cruelty. If this Bill were to become 
law as it is, there would be injustice 
done in certain minor degrees that I 
could mention. It would be necessary 
for children to produce their certificates 
of birth. Now, to obtain a copy of the 
certificate costs, I believe, a shilling. 
Your Lordships must remember that in 
the pantomime season, I suppose for one 
child that gets employment probably 
three children apply, and in all cases 
those children will have to spend a shil- 
ling in order to get a copy of their cer- 
tificate. A shilling is not intrinsically 
avery large sum, but a shilling is a 
very considerable sum in the family 
economy of hundreds of families whose 
children are employed in pantomimes. 

The practical effect of this Bill would 
be to make bogus certificates rise in the 
market, and to put stunted children at 
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a@ premium. You would have children 
of diminutive size pretending to be 
under 10 years of age, or children who 
are not properly developed supplying 
the places of children, who are now on the 
stage at four or five years of age; in fact, 
Tbelieve the practical effect would be that 
it would become a dead letter, and I 
think there is nothing so unwise in 
legislation as to allow an Act to remain 
on the Statute Book containing such 
provisions that, although a great part 
of the Act may be exceedingly good, 
those provisions turn the whole of the 
Act into ridicule, and tend to make it 
tically of no effect. Those, my 
rds, are the reasons why I object 
altogether to applying this legislation to 
theatres and music halls. But I am 
rfectly content to deal with the matter 
in the way I proposed; that is to say, 
by practically licensing the managers of 
these places to emplvy children. I am 
perfectly convinced and certain that in 
all cases they will have no difficulty 
whatever in showing to the satisfaction 
of any competent authority that every 
provision is made for the children’s 
welfare and comfort, and that no possible 
harm can come to them, and therefore 
if your Lordships will agree to my 
Amendment I am satisfied that the 
object which I have in view will be 
carried out. I may be wrong, but my 
impression, so far as I could judge, was 
that if I, insisted upon my original 
Amendment and succeeded in persuad- 
ing your Lordships to admit it, there 
would be some danger that the Bill 
might not become law at all this Session. 
There is so much in the Bill which is 
excellent that I should be very sorry 
that it did not become law this Session, 
and that practically is the reason why, 
instead of pressing my original Amend- 
ment, the effect of which was to prevent 
the application of the Bill at all to 
theatres, I prefer to move the present 
Amendment, which will enable mana- 
gers to obtain leave to employ such 
children. I think I have now given all 
my reasons to your Lordships, and I beg 
leave to move the Amendment which 
stands in my name. 


Prevention of Cruelty 


Amendment moved, at the end of 
Clause 2 (now Clause 3), to insert the 
following Proviso :— 


“Provided also, that in the case of any 
entertainment or series of entertainments to 


The Earl of Dunraven 
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take place in premises licensed ing to law 
for public entertainments, where it is shown to 
the satisfaction of a Court of Summary Juris- 
diction that proper provision has been made to 
secure the health and kind treatment of any 
children pro to be employed thereat, it 
shall be lawful for the said Court, anything in 
this Act notwithstanding, to order that an 
child, of whose fitness to take part in su 
entertainment or series of entertainments 
without injury the said Court is satisfied, he 
permitted to take part in such entertainment or 
series of entertainments, and such order may at 
any time be varied, added to, or pad emf by 
the said Court upon sufficient cause being 
shown ; and such order shall be sufficient pro- 
tection to all persons acting under or in accord- 
ance with the same.’’—(The Lord Kenry, £arl 
Dunraven and Mount- Earl.) 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I do not pro- 

se to trouble your Lordships at any 
ength upon what I may call the main 
question of this Amendment—namely, 
the general argument as to the expedi- 
ency or inexpediency of such a prohibi- 
tion as is proposed by the Bill, because 
the matter was discussed, and I expressed 
my views upon it on the Second Reading, 
and I have seen no reason to alter those 
views, and I have .no desire to trouble 
your Lordships with a repetition of what. 
I then said. I cannot admit that this 
provision, if a proper one at all, is out of 
place in this Bill. The title of the Bill 
has been so changed as not exclusivel 
to relate to cruelty to children, per 
therefore, without in the slightest degree 
charging that these acts committed with 
regard to children under 10 are cruelty 
(I never have put the case in that light, 
and I do not now), nevertheless it is 
quite open to say that a Bill for the 
better protection of children may well 
include a provision which, in the 
opinion of those who advocate it, will 
save many children from suffering. 
I know perfectly well that there is 
a considerable difference of opinion 
as to the expediency of such a pro- 
vision as this, but certainly many of 
the arguments that are used against it. 
were used with just as much force 
against legislation to which the 
Legislature of this country is, I. 
believe, irretrievably committed. In 
saying irretrievably I do not mean to- 
cast a doubt for a moment on the 
expediency of that legislation, but even 
those who are opposed to it must admit. 
that it would be hopeless to expect to 
retrace our steps with regard toit. And 
I cannot see that if it be right to insist. 
that children shall not work in factories 
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or workshops at this tender age, it can 
be otherwise than right to insist that 
they shall not occupy themselves in such 
work as some of them are engaged in in 
theatres. As far as one can os one’s 
self, I must say I believe it to be just as 
likely to be injurious to their health, and 
indeed more likely than some of the 
operations which are at the present time 

rohibited. In the case of agriculture, 
f believe children might more safely be 
employed at a tender age and without 


injury to themselves, and with equal 
benefit to their parents, and equally in 
the interests of those who desire to 


employ them, as they could be in the case 
of theatres. Therefore the question 
really is, is there any sufficient reason 
shown for making an exception in the 
case of theatres from the legislation 
which prevails with regard to other 
occupations. My noble Friend opposite 
has said that these children, if not so 
employed, would not be at their homes, 
but would be in the gutter or upon 
the streets. That that may be so 
with some of the children I do 
not for a moment deny, but from 
all I can learn there is no reason for 
supposing that that is an accurate 
statement as regarde the bulk of the 
children employed. I have heard very 
different statements, that they are taken 
mostiy from children of what may be 
termed the lower middle class, who 
might be perfectly well at home cared 
for and tended if not occupied in the 
way which is aimed at by this provision. 
No doubt in the case of some children 
it may be important for their parents 
that the money which they get by acting 
should be received, but I doubt very 
much whether that is so in the case of 
the large majority of thechildren. And 
I think noble Lords will see in a moment 
that that is likely to be the case, because 
a manager who has to train such children 
for the stage will naturally seek out 
those who have had some little educa- 
tion, some little training, some little 
cultivation, more likely tv be amenable 
to discipline and more likely to be easily 
taught. The consequence is, I believe, 
that the last to be engaged would 
be those who may be called the 
gutter children. With reference to the 


education of these children, it has been 
suggested that it will benefit by this 
employment, and my noble Friend 
opposite has read the opinion of one, 
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authority to that effect. I have beem 
furnished with the opinion of authorities. 
I believe equally entitled to speak and 
to be listened to on the subject 
who take an entirely different view.. 
I had representations made to me in a 
memorial signed by a very large number 
of members of the London School Board, 
who, looking at the matter from an 
educational point of view, were of 
opinion that the education of the chil- 
dren suffered, and that it was impossible- 
for children to comply with the law and 
make the required school attendances. 
without which their employment is ab- 
solutely unlawful, and at the same time 
be occupied in this way out of school 
hours. I will trouble your Lordships- 
no more upon the general question, but. 
proceed to say a few words upon the 
particular Amendment moved, and to- 
state to your Lordships the course which 
I purpose taking with regard to it. I 
shall myself ask your Lordships to reject- 
this Amendment, but in view of the 
possibility that that course may not be 
taken, I shall first endeavour to amend 
it, as I believe it is competent for me to 
do, by limiting to some extent its scope. 
Now when my noble and learned Friend 
opposite, the Lord Chancellor, moved 
his Amendment in the Standing Com- 
mittee, he limited the dispensing power 
as I will call it, to children over seven, 
that is to say between seven and ten, 
and he permitted the clause to be abso- 
lutely effective as regards all children 
under seven years of age. I venture to- 
think that if there is to be a dispensing: 
power at all, it is time enough to begin 
when the children have reached seven. 
years of age: even if you are not pre- 
pared to prohibit this employment upto | 
the age of ten, you may well insist that. 
children shall not be allowed to perform 
in public for profit during the tender 
years of their life between seven and 
ten. Therefore I shall ask your Lord- 
ships to insert after the word ‘‘children’” 
in line 5, the words ‘‘ exceeding seven 
years of age.” Then I should like to 
call your Lordships’ attention to the 
tribunal which the noble Earl suggests- 
as the proper dispensing power, because: 
it is really a tribunal and it does not seem 
to me to oe a very fitting mode of carrying: 
out his views. Application may be. 
made to a Court of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion, and where it is shown to the satis- 
faction of such a Court that the child 
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will be properly cared for, and is not 
likely to be injured, then dispensation 
‘may be given. Now a Court of Sum- 
Jurisdiction means any Justice of 
the Peace, and it is not necessarily con- 
fined to Justices sitting in Petty Sessions. 
"Therefore, so far as I can see it would 
be competent for a theatre manager, we 
“will say, desiring dispensation to go to 
.& Magistrate, and if the first Magistrate 
the went to refused the license, to go to 
sanother Magistrate, and then go the 
round of the Magistrates until at last 
he found a Justice who took the same 
“views as himself, and get his sanction to 
the performance. So far as I can see, 
‘there is nothing in the fact that one 
Justice has decided that the license shall 
not be granted to prevent another tak- 
ing a different view and granting it.- I 
cannot think that that is expedient or 
desirable. You might have a large 
majority of the Justices having jurisdic- 
tion in the place where the theatre is 
determining that it will be injurious to 
the health of a child and inexpedient to 
allow it to perform there, and if the 
manager can get any one Justice within 
whose jurisdiction the theatre is situate 
‘to fall in with his views, he can give the 
dicense and the child will be allowed to 
perform. That is my strong reason for 
“objecting to the whole machinery of 
‘this clause as proposed by the noble 
Earl opposite. I do not think it neces- 
sary to say anything further upon the 
“clause at present. 

*Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN: Per. 
haps it will be convenient for me at 
once to express my regret at my ignor- 
ance, and to say that I did not know 
that a Court of Summary Jurisdiction 
-could consist of one Magistrate. What I 
meant was the Magistrates in Petty 
Sessions or a Police Court. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: Unfortunately 
the Summary Jurisdiction Act defines 
“‘Court of Summary Jurisdiction” as 
“any Justice.” 

*Taz Eart or DUNRAVEN: I will 
readily assent to any Amendment of my 
Amendment which puts that matter 
right. 

*Tuz Eart or POWIS: I should like 
‘to ask the noble and learned Lord to 
consider whether if he maintains Clause 
2 in its present shape, it would not be 
fair both to the children employed, and 
to the employers that some rather more 
distant date than that of the Bill re- 


Lord Herschell 
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ceiving the Royal Assent should be fixed 
for this clause to come into operation. 
It would be very hard on the children 
in many cases earning valuable money 
to be deprived of it at a day’s notice ; 
it would also be hard on the employers 
of those children, especially those who 
are moving about the country, if the 
= is to be summarily put an end to 

y a number of the young persons 
employed in it being suddenly forbidden 
to act any longer. 

Lorp HERSCHELL : With reference 
to the appeal of the noble Earl, I shall 
be quite prepared to provide that 
this clause shall not come into operation 
until the Ist of November. 

*Lorp WATSON : I should like to say 
upon this clause that in Scotland a Court 
of Summary Jurisdiction consists only of 
the Sheriff or the Sheriff Substitute. 
Therefore I take it these provisions 
would not be open to the objection 
stated by the noble and learned Lord on 
the Front Bench. The authority con- 
stituted by the clause moved by the 
noble Earl in Scotland is the High 
Court of Justiciary and the Court of 
Sessions, and in England or Ireland the 
Lord Chancellor. The Lord Chancellor 
being present to speak for himself, I say 
nothing as to the Authority constituted 
for England and Ireland, but I do think 
that in Scotland the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary and the Court of Session is not a 
proper body to which to refer any 
such duty as framing the rules for the 
admission of children either above or 
below seven years of age to act tem- 
porarily in theatres. 

*Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR: I may 
point out that the noble Earl did not 
move that part of his Amendment. I 
had already pointed out to him the 
objections to it, and he agreed not to 
move it. 

*Lorp WATSON: I think it right 
that there should be some general rule 
throughout the country, and that 
some such authority as is referred in the 
last part of this clause ought to be es- 
tablished, but I would suggest that 
the authority constituted for Scot- 
land should be the Secretary for 
Scotland, who has means at his command 
which will enable him to frame a proper 
system of rules that will ensure some 
degree of uniformity throughout the 
— counties and burghs in Seot- 
land. 
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Tae Eant or MILLTOWN: I would 
like to point out to the noble Earl 
beside me (the Earl of Dunraven) that 
the Amendment as it now stands would 
involve an almost intolerable amount of 
duty to be performed by the police 
Magistrates in London, because it would 
necessitate inquiry into the case of every 
individual child. As the clause stands, 
it is this :— 

‘¢ Tt shall be lawful for the said Court, any- 
thing in this Act notwithstanding, to order 
that any child of whose fitness to take part in 
such entertainment or series of entertainments 
without injury the said Court is satisfied.” 


That would necessitate an examination 
into the case of every individual child. 
I think the objections to the clause as it 
was originally proposed to be amended 
would be got over by this alteration—to 
make it read, ‘‘ That any children under 
the said age be permitted to take part.” 
Your Lordships will see that the Amend- 
ment goes on to state that it is always 
vaanlibe to obtain a revocation of the 
order in case of anything being proved 
to be injurious to the health or, I pre- 
sume, the general well-being of the 
child. I venture to suggest that some 
Amendment of the Amendment is neces- 
sary if the noble Lord wishes to make 
his proposed clause workable. With 
regard to the observations of my noble 
and learned Friend opposite as to what 
constitutes a Court of Summary Juris- 
diction I should advise the noble Earl 
beside me to insert instead of ‘‘ a Court 
of Summary Jurisdiction’ the words, 
“Two Justices sitting in Petty Sessions 
or a Stipendiary Magistrate.” 

*Tuz Kart or GALLOWAY : I cannot 
help expressing my regret that the 
noble and learned Lord has determined 
to oppose this proposed Amend- 
ment to part of the Bill. The Bill 
is a Bill for the protection of chil- 
dren, and from all that I have learnt 
these theatrical children do not stand in 
need of protection at all. I think it 
would be a great misfortune if the 
House took that extreme view of the 
matter. I believe that employment of 
this kind for children is the best thing in 
the world; it takes them out of all 
danger of evil of every sort, andI do not 
see any necessity for hurried legislation 
of this kind. There was a letter in this 


day’s Times from Mrs. Jeune which 


impressed me very much. According to 
her own experience and that rps bo 
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with whom she acted and whose names- 
she gave, this employment, so far from 
having an evil calcate. had quite the 
reverse on a great many of the children, 
and the statistics she gives. show that the- 
employment has been attended by bene- 
ficent and beneficial results. I hope the- 
House will consider this Amendment, 
when its wording has been suitably 
altered, a most reasonable one in the- 
interests of the children. 
*Tae ArcupisHop or OANTER- 
BURY: My Lords, I was very unwilling- 
to interrupt anything which might con- 
duce to the amending of the Amend-- 
ment itself, and the putting it in the- 
best shape before your Lordships, but- 
I hope we cannot be said to have quite- 
done with the general question. The- 
noble Earl behind me cast a very 
rosy stage light indeed over the con- 
dition of these children. It has been 
represented to us as a few minutes” 
easy and amusing trifling upon the 
stage at not a very late hour in the- 
evening, as if that were the whole of 
what was involved; but inquiry shows- 
there is a great deal of hard work 
connected with the getting up of those 
few minutes play-work even if a few 
minutes described this work of the chil- 
dren. We have the account given: 
by Madame Katti Lanner, professional 
trainer to one of the greatest theatres- 
in London, of the work of the children: 
under her care. Madame Lanner says: 
that the children were at school from 
nine, or, in the case of the younger- 
ones, half-past nine till a quarter or- 
half-past twelve, that is at their ordi- 
nary schooling. The rehearsals were- 
taken between that time and a quarter 
to two. Attwo the children return to 
school, and at half-past four, for as- 
long as is necessary, the rehearsals are- 
resumed. When rehearsal is finished, 
and the time of the theatre begins, the- 
theatre does not end at ten o’clock. It. 
is eleven o’clock or twelve before the- 
children leave; that is a day of fourteen . 
or fifteen hours spent by these children 
between the preparation for school and: 
the preparation for the stage or the- 
stage itself. Then, if we inquire into- 
what is the effect upon the whole of the- 
children, it is not so merely a refresh- 
ment and recreation tending to their- 
health and strength, as some believe. 
One of the leading children’s physicians- 
in London, who has given years of atten-- 
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tion to the subject, writes, in a letter 
which has been forwarded to me, “ that 
‘this night employment, and especially of 
girls, is necessarily injurious to bodily 
health,and in London a causeof disease.” 
If your Lordships will look at the tabu- 
ler statements of the excessive number of 
children suffering from nervous disease 
‘in the hospitals, Iam sure your Lord- 
ships will think that these are not times 
‘in which children ought to be forced 
through a great deal of this nervous 
-and exciting work. It is not merely 
‘that the child smiles when it is amused, 
‘the children are kept to the moment 
‘in a state of tension, and they are taught 
for hours beforehand to retain and keep 
themselves in a state of tension, till the 
“yery moment when they ought to laugh 
or till the very moment when they ought 
-tofrown. Now, I do not say at all that 
this kind of discipline is bad for chil- 
-dren—far from it. But I say that the 
immense amount of it, taken in combina- 
‘tion with what we are obliged to require 
‘from them at schools, is very injurious, 
in the opinion of the best physicians, 
to the health of the children. Then 
‘the mischief is not over when the 
theatre is over. The children have to 
leave the theatre for home. I see it 
‘stated in a fascinating and able letter 
‘which appeared this morning in the 
Times, that the children are sent from the 
theatres with an employé of the theatre 
‘to the train. That may be so now, but 
it was not the case a very short time ago, 
nor was it the case at one of the best 
see of public amusement. I have 
‘here the account of a lady who attended 
‘the pantomime at the Crystal Palace for 
‘the purpose of seeing what became of 
‘the children. She says:— 

‘¢ All the children left the theatre with the 
black on their eyes and the paint on their faces 
just as they had been on the stage. No one 
came to meet them at the theatre, and they 
-divided up into groups and strolled about the 
Palace. My friend and 1 accumpanied one of 
these groups into a 3rd class carriage of the 
train leaving for London at five minutes 
10 ; there were, perhaps, a dozen children of all 
ages in the compartment. The younger 
-children were ully fagged and evidently 
dead beat. They leant against the carriage or 
against each other in attitudes of complete ex- 
haustion, None of those we spoke to had any- 
-one to meet them at the Palace, and very few 
had anyone to meet them in London. They 
had to change trains for Ludgate Hill, some 
going to Drury Lane or Leicester Square, 
which they would reach about half-past 11.” 


‘Then she goes on to describe the case of 
The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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a child who would have to take train to 
Gower Street and then get to Great 
Coram Street— 


“ My friend went on with the child and found 
things exactly as she had said. She was left 
utterly unprotected and in an exhausted con- 
dition to find her way home. They arrived at 
Great Coram Street close on half-past 11, and 
oe. - thing thankfully took my friend’s 


I wili not detain your Lordships further, 
but the lady goes on to give a similar 
account of her own experience. Thisis 
in mid-winter, late at night in the lonely 
streets, and with the children very 
lightly clad. A very different ac ount 
indeed from the account which your 
Lordships will have read in the Times 
this morning. Well, I say this severe 
preparation for night work, and the 
nightly work itself, and the getting home 
afterwardsareall badfor health. Butthen 
there is the next morning. The same 
children have to be at 9 o’clock in school, 
and that combination appears to me to 
be the worst feature of the whole case, 
as regards the children’s health. My 
Lords, you would not let your own 
children even amuse themselves night 
afternightby ieee hie at these perform- 
ances; and if your Lordships know very 
well that the children would be exceed- 
ingly excited by the performances—if 
you know that they would be quite unfit 
for their ordinary lessons the next morn- 
ing, what is it to these little children, 
not just standing still as ‘‘ Vegetables,” 
but with a great deal of running and 
dancing to-and-fro, and a great deal of 
exertion leading to the fatigue which is 
here described. Then I have taken 

ains—I thought it my duty —to 
inquire into what is the view of 
the children’s condition from the 
school side. I have taken a very experi- 
enced elderly teacher who has had a 
life’s experience, who is a well known 
man in the schools in London, 
knows them all, and is himself a 
principal teacher; and he tells me that 
the lessons of course are unlearned— 
that must be the case—there is not time 
to learn them. Moreover, the children 
when they come to school are too tired 
to learn there, at once restless and 
sleepy. Sometimes, as he says, he has 
scarcely had the heart, knowing that the 
wages they earn were so valuable (I 
am most anxious that there should be no 
exaggeration on the one side or the 
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other) not to ease everything to enable 
the children to go on, but he says it is 
a vain task, and practically he may 
state as a general rule that the boys do 
miss their year’s standard, they are un- 
able to pass at the end of the year, and 
that means that they are a year longer 
at school. Then when all that is over 
the race of life itself begins, and he says 
the best educated, and the best trained 

of course get the places that are 
to be had ; they get the start in life, and 
the other children are hindered, not only 
in their school lessons, but are practically 
unfitted. for their work in life by the time 
when they ought to enter upon indus- 
trial on or upon employment as 
clerks. believe that we may say that 
the preparation for stage-life itself is 
not worth thinking of, and could 
easily be made up at the age of 10 years 
if the children are really going to be 
devoted to the stage. But, my Lords, 
one of the worst things connected with 
it, is what was described to me by 
another of the witnesses I talked to, as 
the bogus schools. The children are 
taken away from their Board Schools,or 
National Schools, and acertificate is given 
by people who undertake to keep them at 
‘school and to teach them something, but 
in reality there is no teaching to speak 
of at all. Now, either the school is a 
serious thing or it is not. If it is not 
a serious thing, if it is a mere pretence, 
there is not one of your Lordships who 
would think it proper that a child 
should ‘be treated in this manner, 
becaase it must be a great interference 
with all that a child’s education is 
intended to fit him for in life. If 
it is not a serious thing, if it is a pre- 
tence, it ought not to be allowed; 
and if it isa serious thing it involves 
excessive hours for children under 10 
-years of age of hard and continuous 
work. Then as to the profit to the 
family. That has been disregarded in 
all other cases. It may be hard; I 
‘sympathise with the hardness as much 
as possible; but it has been thought 
right to disregard it in all other cases in 
order that the child may be better fitted 
for its life, and that the parents may 
‘be really benefited by the child receiving 
.@ good education. Then we are told 
‘what good wages the children get in 
many cases. Yes, the very clever and 
able children do, but the ordinary 
payment for a child is only 7d. a night; 
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that is to say, four or five shillings a 
week, lasting over three mouths. That 


is what the mass gain, and that 
is the whole profit to the family. 


But I say it is no real profit if 
the boy loses a year and is disqualified 
for his work; and, again, I say it is 
still less of a profit if it ends, as Iam 
sure it does very frequently, in nervous 
weakness. It has been said that many 
of these children, or you might almost 
believe from what is said in the papers 
that all of them, are gutter children. 
Now, let me quote to you Mr. Oscar 
Barrett’s statement. Mr. Oscar Barrett 
is the manager of the Crystal Palace 
Pantomimes. Upon a deputation at 
which he spoke, to meet objections 
urged against the system, he observed 
that ‘‘Theatrical children were far 
better off than ordinary childrea— 
they were supposed to be gutter 
children, but they were not.” I have 
inquired of people who have devoted 
their whole lives to the service of the 
poor and to their children. I will not 
mention Mr. Waugh, lest it should be 
thought that he is an advocate, although 
I am sure that anyone who has read 
his statements will admit that there 
could not be a fairer-minded man. I 
might quote Miss Octavia Hill, who is 
intimately acquainted, in the minutest 
details, with the life of all these people, 
and who has devoted herself in a cool 
rational spirit to her good work, and 
another lady of the same surname, 
Miss Frances Davenport Hill. They 
have no knowledge whatever of 
invalid parents being maintained by 
children, or being kept out of the work- 
house. They have knowledge of a 
very great number of families in which 
the earnings of the children are spent 
in drink. But, my Lords, these children 
are not really gutter children. The 
rs of theatres and pantomimes 

do not want half starved, emaciated, 
— little bony children; they want the 
ithe, well-fleshed, well-formed, easily 
moving children ; children already well 
mannered, in order to do the work of 
the stage. I know that there are two 
classes. There must be among them 
some exceedingly poor children. Of 
them I have spoken already. No doubt 
there will be loss there; but I am 
ponte that the loss is very small in- 
eed compared with the gain which it 

would be to all alike to be kept at school, 
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at any rate up to such a tender age as 
10 years. Again, we have been told that 
if the children are not in the theatre they 
would be on the streets. I dare not 
venture to put my experience against 
the experience of others who have 
written and spoken on this subject; but 
I thought it worth while three or four 
weeks ago to walk through the lowest 
streets and alleys in Lambeth, and that 
is a very suitable place to walk about in, 
because there are three theatres there. 
In walking for about an hour, between 
the hoursof 10 and half-past 11, I met 
13 children. The majority of these were 
with their parents, or they were going 
to the shops, whose doors were still 
open, although the shutters were closed, 
to fetch things for their parents, all in 
the quietest and most simple manner. 
There were three children in the gutter, 
for three children were employed in 
icking up the remnants of some 
Fraiterere’ packages. There was no 
rioting or anything of the kind in the 
streets—in fact, the streets were much 
uieter than I expected to find them, but 
ere were no children at all about who 
in any way answered to the description 
of gutter children, seeing, and hearing, 
pak mixing in all sorts of monstrosities, 
and who would be better off in theatres. 
The fact is that these streets which I 
walked through simply swarm with 
children the whole day long, while at 
night there were, as I have said, 
o 18 children, .the rest were in 
. I have no wish to say a word 
about the characters of those who 
Iam persuaded are good and kind to 
the children. I believe that very large 
numbers of them are perfectly irre- 
roachable ; but there must be, and we 
Leow there is, a rank and file whose 
examples and contact cannot be very 
beneficial to the children, and we know 
also that there are such things as stage 
doors. However, I believe the pro- 
fession generally to be neither worse 
nor better than other professions. But 
oa do feel is that I have — 
m: on two points. The wages that 
these children nn are not worth such 
a sacrifice as that of health, and nerves; 
and the work itself is not healthful. The 
mixture of school work and stage work 
is I am — most injurious, while 
the incidents of the children having to 
make their way home are still more 


trying to them. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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Amendment amended by leaving out 
the words ‘a Court of Sum 
Jurisdiction,” and substituting the 
words— 

** A stipendi ew or Petty Sessional 
Court in Daaion and in Scotland the Sheriff 
or Sheriff Substitute.” 


Taz Eant ory MILLTOWN: I pro- 
pose to leave out the words— 


‘* Any child of whose fitness to take part in 
such entertainment or series of entertainments 
without injury the said Court is satisfied,” 


‘and in lieu thereof to insert the words 


‘children under the said age.’’ 
*Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN: I shall 
be glad to accept that Amendment. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: I very much 
prefer the words as they stand, because 
then it does require the Court to be satis- 
fied that the child, as to whom the dis- 
pensation is given, is fit to take part in 
the entertainments. I shall certainly 
oppose this Amendment. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: I can 
uite understand my noble and learned 
riend opposing it, because the Amend- 

ment would be perfectly unworkable if 
it is left as it is. 

On Question, ‘‘ That those words stand 
part of the Amendment,” their Lord- 
ships divided :—Oontents 37 ; Not Oon- 
tents 20. 


Lorpv HERSCHELL: I now move, 
in line 5, after the word ‘‘ child,” to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ exceeding seven years 
of age.”’ 

*Tuz Eart or DUNRAVEN: I can- 
not accept that Amendment. I think 
that every argument I have used already 
applies to that Amendment, and I will 
not trouble your Lordships by arguing 
the matter further. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I should have 
thought;that those who were most ar- 
dently in favour of omitting this occupa- 
tion from the provisions of the Bill would 
have conceived that there was some age 
below which employment ought not 
to take place. Oan it be really right to 
permit children below seven years of age 
to take part in these entertainments, 
and pursue their education at the same 
time ? 

Taz Eart or MILLTOWN: The 
difficulty is reduced to an extent by the 
8th clause, which reverses the usual 
procedure in Courts of Justice, where it 
is necessary for the prosecution to make 
out their case by providing that the de- 
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fendant must prove to the satisfaction 
of the Court that the child is above the 
actual age. That will stand enormously 
in the way of managers employing 
these young children. It is next to 


pr, ar to ascertain that these 


' children are above the actual age. It 


would involve an enormous expense to 
them, and the difficulty would be so 
great as to render it impossible for 
managers to run the risk of prosecution, 
and they will therefore be bound to 
give up employing children altogether. 
*Viscount CROSS: This matter came 
before the Royal Commission on Edu- 
cation, and differing, as we did, upon 
many vital points with regard to that 
matter, upon this particular subject 
we were absolutely unanimous that 
these children wanted some protection. 
We had suggested some modification of 
the Factory Act. What your Lordships 
have inserted in the Bill. would prac- 
tically meet precisely the same point ; 
but I do trust, on behalf of these young 
children under seven years of age, that 
the House will step in and protect them 
from what I am quite sure must in 
their case at all events result in cruelty. 


*Tue Eant or DUNRAVEN: If the 
last Amendment had been carried the 
case would have been rather different ; 
but your Lordships will remember now 
that the Courts have got to decide as to 
the fitness of every particular child. One 
child of only seven years of age may 
not be physically fit to play in a theatre, 
whereas another child may be perfectly 
fit. Your Lordships are aware that a 

+ number of plays cannot be played 

if you insist upon this proviso— 
to such plays as Claudian, 4 Midsummer 
Nighi’s Dream, The Winier’s Tale, and 
80 On. 

Lorp CLIFFORD or CHUDLEIGH : 
I may say that the Uidsummer Night's 
Dream is played in German de, apes 
without children. I sear really ad 
“ merle see why that play fy aa be 
played without very young children 

“ne Earl oF DUNRAVEN : There 
must be small fairies. 


On Question, that those words be 
there inserted—: to. 


On Question, that the following words 
be inserted at the end of Clause 2 (now 
Clause 3) :— 

** Provided also, that in the case of any 
entertainment or series of entertainments 
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take place in premises licensed according to law 
ov public ne ce it is shown, to 
e satisfaction of a Stipendiary Magistrate or 
Petty Sessional Court in England, or in Scot- 
land the Sheriff or Sheriff Substitute, that — 
st oy provision has been made to secure the - 
th and kind treatment of any children pro- 
— to be employed thereat, it shall be lawful: 
or the said Court, anything in this Act 
notwithstanding, to order that any child 
exceeding seven years of e of whose: 
fitness to take in su entertain - 
ment or series of entertainments without 
injury, the said Court is satisfied, be per- 
mitted to take part in such entertainment or 


series: of entertainments, and veoh ofcet may 


atany time be varied, added to, rescinded. 
by the said Court, upon sufficient cause being 
shown ; and such order shall be sufficient pro- 
tection to all persons acting under or in ac- 
cordance with the same.” 

Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
81; Not Contents 24. 


Clause agreed to. 


Viscount CRANBROOK: I do not 
wish to move an Amendment of this 
clause, but I cannot help calling atten- 
tion to one particular part «of it which 
strikes me as very remarkable; that is 
to say, that if a man is committed for 
trial his child is taken away, and is 
placed with some other person to be 
taken charge of, and that if he is 
acquitted no compensation is paid to him 
at all; though he is not found guilty of 
any crime or offence, all that has been 
done during the time he has been 
waiting for trial he is made to condone, 
as it were, and to pay for, though it has ~ 
been against his will, and though his 
child has been taken from him for no 
offence whatever. 

Lory HERSCHELL: I would point. 
out that this is not compulsory at all. 
The clause merely gives the power in 
certain cases to remove the child from 
the custody of the parent when he is 
committed for trial. I think your 
Lordships will see that there are cases 
when it would be not only most expe- 
dient, but even necessary ; for instance, 
if a parent were committed for trial, and 
were out on bail, the child might be 
intimidated, or might suffer seriously 
in consequence; therefore I think that 
the provision is soma right. But at 
the same time, I quite agree with the 
noble Viscount opposite that the provi- 
sion as to the payment of any money 
ought to be had regard to. On 
I will pro an Amendment to meet 
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*Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR: I would 
also call attention to the fact that the 
phrase ‘Court of Summary Jurisdiction” 
appears here again. The noble and 
learned Lord will probably consider that 
on Report. 

*Lorpv NORTON: My Lords, I have 

iven notice, upon this clause, to move 
that the last three lines, be omitted. The 
proposal in these three last lines is that 
the Secretary of State shcald make rules 
and regulations for the conduct of chil- 
dren in the foster homes to which 
they are committed by this Bill. and for 
the inspection of them. I think that 
that strikes at the whole principle of the 
Bill. The principle of the Bill is to 
place the foster parent i loco parentis: 
he is to take charge of the children, and 
to have all the responsibility of a natural 

arent. But under this clause the 

oster parent is relieved of responsibility, 
and the conduct of the child is put 
under the regulation, management, 
control, and inspection of the Secretary 
of State. Is the Secretary of State 
to regulate the homes of England, 
whether they are foster homes or 
the homes of natural parents? I 

rotest against this. It destroys the 
feeling of parental responsibility, and 
it places the responsibility of home 
duties on the Secretary of State. If 
the Secretary of State must regulate 
these foster homes da fortwrt he 
ought to regulate the worse kinds 
of homes for which these foster homes 
are substituted; and the ultimate 
corollary to these three lines would 
be that the Secretary of State had better 
regulate every home in England. This 
point was discussed in the Standing 
Committee, and this proposal was 
defended as a parallel to rules made by 
Guardians in the case of boarded- 
out children. There is no parallel 
whatever between the two cases. 
Guardians boarding out children ara 
obliged to make rules for the conduct 
of the children in the places where 
they. send them, because they pay for 
their care, and have to account for 
an expenditure of public money. They, 
therefore, make some rules (which 
are,,.after all, very slight) for the 
schooling of the children,.and their 
clothing, and so on. But.in this case 
the foster parent will be invested with 
the whole of the responsibility: he 
will be put in the position of the 
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parent: he is the parent in the 
eye of the law, and is as much 
answerable to the law for any neglect 


or abuse of duty as any other 
parent. Nor is there any reason 
why the Secretary of State, 


if 
he should make regulations with regard 
to these foster homes, should not make 
similar regulations with regard to all 
the homes in the country. I think the 
State is already intruding a great deal 
too much upon the domestic life of this 
country. It is against the whole spirit 
of this nation that the State should be 
constantly interfering in domestic life. It 
is a foreign and not an Englishidea. In 
England we consider that a man’s house 
is his castle, and that he may keep out 
the Secretary of State or anybody else, 
unless he abuses his position as a 
citizen ; in which case he is amenable to 
the law, without special rules imposed. 
I say it would be a step in the wrong 
direction, and against the independent 
spirit of this country, if we passed the 
three lines at the end of this clause, 
which would relieve the foster parent of 
responsibility, and put it in the power 
of the Secretary of Btate to regulate the 
conduct of domestic life. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 4 (3), 
page 4, line 27, to leave out from 
‘* approves” to the end of the Clause.— 
(The Lord Norton.) 


Lorp CLIFFORD or CHUD- 
LEIGH : The arguments of the noble 
Lord who has moved the omission of 
these words, if they go for anything, go 
against the whole spirit of the clause ; 
that is to say, the whole spirit of the 


‘clause is that the State does step in, . 


and does interfere with the rights of the’ ” 
parent by taking away the child alto, ~ 
gether. It appears to me that ‘if 
the State takes the child from the 
parent, it may be bound to make such 
rules and regulations as shall ensure the 
proper custody of that child in the hands 
of those in whom it is placed. I hope, 
therefore, that the House will not agree 
to strike out these words, which, while 
casting no absolute duty upon the: Secre: 
tary of State to make such rules, give 
him ample power if it be found neces- 
sary to make rules which will ensure the 

roper carrying out of the clause. 

*Eart FORTESOUE : I quite agree 
that Parliament has power to authorise 
the Secretary of State.to make rules for 
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the custody of these children who are to 


be entrusted to a sort of foster parents ; 


but the question seems to me to be, is it 
expedient that the reasonable authority 
for. the child, who is to be a sort of 
adopted or foster child, in default of the 
rors: treatment and care of the child 

y the parent, should be _ vested 
in the Secretary of State? Is it likely 
to work well? Will it not disincline 
the most desirable foster parents to 
adopt these children and take care of 
them if a sort of notion gets abroad 
that they are subject to a number of 
vague rules and regulations? It seems 
to me, I must say, that if the foster 
parent is fit to have custody of the 
child, and to be placed in loco parentis, 
he should be entrusted with the whole 
duty and responsibility of its proper care. 
I entirely agree with my noble Friend 
who moves this Amendment. 

*Lorp NORTON: I would like to say 
one word in reply to the Lord Clifford 
of Chudleigh. I could quite understand 
his argument if the State, in taking 
away the custody of the child, undertook 
the care of the child itself. Then the 
matter would be parallel to the board- 
ing out of children by Boards of Guar- 
dians. But in this Bill the State takes 
away the child from the parent, and 
places it in the hands of a foster parent ; 
and I say that when the State has once 
placed the child in the care of the foster 
parent, it weakens the sense of respon- 
sibility in that foster parent that the 
Secretary of State should undertake to 
regulate his conduct. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I should be 
pies much opposed to any interference 
with the foster parent beyond what is 
absolutely necessary to secure the proper 
treatment of the child committed to his 
charge. The provision contained in the 
clause does not really contemplate that 
the Secretary of State should under- 
take the management of the child, or 
dictate to the foster parent how it is to be 
managed. It gives to the Secretary of 
State the widest discretion to make 
such regulations in relation to these 
cases as he thinks necessary. I cannot 
but think that it would be desirable 
that at least there should be some record 
from time to time of where the children 
are who have been committed to a 
person other than the parent; because 
although the parent may have behaved 
ill, we will say, two, or three, or four years 
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before, nevertheless I am quite sure it 
would not be desired that the parent 
should be forbidden, if there were no 


‘objection to it, to have access to his.. 
_ child, to know something about its wel-.. 


fare, and where it was. Therefore, it 


‘would seem very reasonable that 


there should be, for example, 
such a rule as this: that at. 


: certain intervals (I do not want too make 
them too short) a Report should be made 
of the whereabouts of the child, so that if 


the parent desires to see the child or to 
have access to it, he may be ablein some - 
way or other to learn where the child 
is. Imerely give that as an example; . 
but I would point out that the whole 
thing is left to the Secretary of State; 
there is no compulsion upon him to 
make rules, it is a power given, and not 
an obligation upon him, and I have no 
doubt he will exercise it with care and 
discretion. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: Perhaps if 
my uoble and learned Friend would put 
in the words ‘‘ may if he shall think fit,’’ 
it would show that the matter was left 
to his discretiou, and that might satisfy 
my noble Friend. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: I have no 
objection to it, although I still do not see 
that it is necessary. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed. in line 27, after 
the word ‘‘may,” to insert the words 
‘if he shall think fit,” agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: This is 
a clause to which I beg to call attention 
for a few moments. It refers to a matter 
which will, I am certain, give rise to con- 
siderable dissatisfaction amongst the 
working classes, and the poorer people 
of this country. It provides that any 
Justice of the Peace, on information 
made before him by any person—that is, 
any busybody who may take up a case 
of this kind— 

“ Who in the opinion of the Justice is bona 
Jide acting in the interest of any child, that 
there is reasonable cause to suspect that such a 


»ghild, being a boy under the age of 14 years, 


irl under the of 16 years, 
| Sncstas io naiee Iiveosieh as estnciah tn 
avy place within the jurisdiction of such 
Justice ” 

(the word “neglected,” as I said just 
now with regard to another clause, is not 
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one of very clear application and mean- 
ing, it might mean any kind of neglect 
which this person should think prejudi- 
cial to the health of the child) — 

* such Justice may issue a warrant authoris- 
ing any person named therein ” 

(that might be the busybody in ques- 
tion) 

“to search for such child, and if it is found 
to have been or to be illtreated or neglected in 
manner aforesaid to take it to and detain it in 
a place of safety.’’ 


Now, my Lords, all Justices are, 
unhappily, not persons of sound 
discretion; yet a man who is an 


enthusiast may go to any one Jus- 
tice and get power to search any 
home for a child; and, if he finds him, 
he may carry him off forcibly from his 
aor in order to place him in what 

e calls a place of safety. But that is 
not all. By the 3rd sub-section there 
is a provision that— 

** Any person authorised by warrant under 
this section to search for any child may enter 
if need be by force any house, building, or 
other place specified in the warrant, and may 
remove the child therefrom,” 


that is to say, that this person who suc- 
ceeds in getting round any Justice of the 
Peace may breakinto any working man’s 
house, or one of your Lordships’ houses, 
if it comes to that, at any hour of the 
day or the night, and wake a man up 
in the middle of the night, and may 
take, as it were, by force of arms, any 
child who may, in his judgment, be 
neglected or ill-treated. That seems to 
be a most startling power to give to any 
Justice; and I should have proposed to 
have omitted the clause altogether, but 
it has been suggested to me that there 
are certain cases of cruelty which go on 
here and there throughout the country, 
which could not be detected without 
some such clause as this. Therefore, I 
have not (popd to omit it altogether, 
although I still think perhaps that would 
be the wisest course to take; but I ven- 
ture to suggest to your Lordships that 
the power should not be given to one 
Justice but to two Justices, or to a Sti- 
pendiary Magistrate. The clause, asit 
stands, has been copied word for word 
from a very ill-considered, and, as I 
think, mischievous measure called the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, which 
has already caused a great deal of mis- 
chief, and perhaps will cause more; but 
it was passed, as your Lordships may 


The Earl of Milltown 
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remember, in a panic, or something a 
proaching to it, and was not very we 
considered. Therefore, I shall presently — 
propose to limit the time at which a. 
search warrant can be executed to the | 
hours between 6 in the morning and 
9 at night, which are the hours, as 
your Lordships know, which distinguish. 
burglary from housebreaking. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 3, 
after the word ‘‘ Justice,” to insert the- 
words ‘‘or Justices.””—(Zhe Earl of 
Milltown). 


Lorp HERSCHELL: Ifthis Amend- 
ment were adopted, I think it would go 
far to defeat the object of the clause, 
because it is not always easy to get 
two Justices together on an emergency. 
Very often it becomes known that a. 
child is being ill-treated, and perhaps. 
dangerously ill-treated, and unless 
there can be immediate action that- 
child may be sacrificed. Therefore, 
to require, as this Amendment proposes, 
a resort to two Justices would often. 
render it impossible to put the provision 
in operation until it was really too late 
to effect the desired purpose. My noble 
Friend has quite truly said that a similar 
clause to this was inserted in the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885. 
Whatever complaints may have been. 
made of certain provisions in that Act, 
and there have been some, there has 
been no complaint that Iam aware of 
of this particular provision, which has 
been in operation now for nearly four 
years. It it were applicable in the cases: 
covered by that Act, it seems to me to 
be equally applicable in the present 
case ; and the power is not only not more 
liable, but I should think less liable to 
abuse under this Bill than under the 
Act to which my noble Friend referred. 
If the noble Lord could have shown that. 
complaint had been made of that par- 
ticular clause, or that there had been: 
abuse of it, he would have made out a 
strong case against insertingit in another 
Act of Parliament, but, failing that, my 
only desire being really to make this: 
effective, and to protect the unfortunate 
children, I feel myself obliged to resist. 
the Amendment. 

*Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR: I would 
suggest to my noble and learned Friend 
that it would perhaps effect his purpose, 
and I should think would satisfy the 
noble Earl behind me if that, which he 
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thas given as a reason of his somewhat 
exceptional power, should be made part 
-of the provision itself—namely, that the 
Magistrate should only issue such an 
‘Order upon his being satisfied upon oath 
that the case was one of emergency. My 
noble and learned Friend will observe 
‘that although no doubt that is the leading 
idea thoroughout the clause, it is not 
confined to it; and I think if he would 
make it a condition precedent to the 
-operation of this clause that the Magis- 
‘trates should judicially determine that 
the case was one of emergency calling 
for this extreme and unusual remedy, a 
great part of my noble Friend’s objec- 
tion would be got rid of. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: If that 
‘satisfies my noble and learned Friend, 
-of course I can hardly venture to press 


my objection, but I still think that this 

ower is a most objectionable one. I 
would like to ask this question: What 
swemedy would a man have if his house is 
broken into at any hour of the day or the 
night because somebody has succeeded 
‘in persuading some philanthropic Magis- 
trate that there is a child in that house 
under ill-treatment? How is he to 
recover damages? This clause even 
‘as modified is of such a character that 
if one case of malfeasance occurs under 
‘it, it would become a dead letter. My 
noble and learned Friend challenged 
me to find a case where this particular 
«clause in the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act had produced abuse. I am not 
aware that there is any, and probably 
it has never been put in force; but I 
would point out that it is much less 
likely that error should occur in the 
detection of the crimes covered by that 
Act than in the detection of crimes 
which this Bill deals with, such as, for 
-instance, the question where a child is 
or is not neglected in a particular 
house. I confess I would prefer to 
eave the matter to two Justices. The 
noble and learned Lord himself just 
now objected to one Justice of the 
“Peace having jurisdiction; and I do 
not see why the same objection should 
not apply now. I do hope that my 
noble and learned Friend will accept 
my very simple Amendment. With 
regard to the question of Stipendiary 
Magistrate, I may say that this is a 
amatter which would geen occur in 
large and populated districts where 
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there is always a-Stipendiary Magis- 
trate available. 

‘Lorp HERSOHELL: I should have 
no objection to having two Justices or 
a Stipendiary, heats that, in case 
of emergency, it may be done by one 
Justice. I would agree to that as a 
compromise. That would point, of 
course, to its being held to be a case 
of emergency. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: Perhaps 
my noble and learned Friend would, 
upon the Report, introduce what he 
considers the proper wording. I may 
mention to him with a view to con- 
sideration on Report, also, that there 
are very extraordinary powers in this 
sub-section. Power is given, unless 
the Justice otherwise directs, that the 
person who makes the charge should be 
a party to the seizure, and be entitled 
to go into the house. That might be 
the means of introducing very cbjec- 
tionable people into a house, who could 
not go there in any other way. I think 
it is a thing which ought not to be left 
to any person. Let the Justice direct 
who shall go if he pleases; but I think 
it would be undesirable to allow any 

rson who so desired to enter the 

ouse of his own free-will. I think it 
is a very formidable thing to have 
unknown persons admitted to other 
people’s houses. 


Amendment by leave, withdrawn, 
Clause agreed to. 

Amendment proposed in page 4, 
line 37, after the word *‘ health” to 
insert the words ‘‘or is residing with 
common or reputed prostitutes or re- 
puted thieves.”—(Zhe Lord Stanley of 
Alderley.) 


Lorp HERSCHELL : This would be 
introducing a new head altogether into 
this Bill, which deals with the neglect 
of children and not with the question of 
morality. There are provisions already 
in other statutes dealing with the con- 
sorting of children with prostitutes, 
and I do not think it would be desirable 
to embody such a provision in this Bill, 
which does not really deal with that 
question at all. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
THz Eart or MILLTOWN: My 
Lords, Sub-section 3 empowers any 


porven authorised by warrant to search 
or any child, to enter by force any 
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house specified in the warrant and to 
remove the child therefrom. I cannot 
imagine anything likely to cause greater 
dissatisfaction, aul jast dissatisfaction, 
than such a power as this. It is surely 
a reasonable thing to say that this 
wer shall only be exercised in day- 
ght. It is a very strong thing to allow 


it to be done then; but to allow a house | 


to be searched in order to see whether a 
child is there, and to ascertain if it is 
ill-treated, at any hour of the night, is 
really a most extraordinary proposition. 
I hope my noble and learned Friend 
will accept the very moderate limitation 
which I propose. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 8, after the word ‘‘enter”’ to insert 
the words, “at any time between six 
o’clock in the morning and nine o’clock 
at night.”—(Zhe Karl of Milltown.) 


Lorp HERSCHELL: My only rea- 
son for objecting is that I think there 
are cases in which this limitation would 
defeat the objects in view. If it is 
right for such purposes as this to enter 
between six in the morning and nine at 
night, I cannot see any magic that 
makes it wrong to enter at any hour. 
Those are the hours no doubt fixed 
with reference to the distinction between 
burglary and housebreaking; but is 
there any reason for such a limitation in 
the matter with which we are now 
dealing ? When my noble Friend says 
that this is a provision which would be 
hateful, and strongly objected to by the 
people of this country, I must re- 
mind him that this particular clause 
comes to usin a Bill in its present form 
from those who are the representatives 
of this country other than those who are 
in the House of Peers. They are 
jealous of the rights of those whom 
they represent, and are likely to attend 
to anything that they think would 
seriously affect them. They represent 
the people who would be subjected to 
these provisions, and they, as their 
representatives, considered that it was 
worth while to yield up a portion of the 
rights of the community in that respect 
for the sake of securing a considerable 
and important end; and if they have 
been willing to do that, I do not see 
that your Lordships would do well to 
stand in the way. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: I really 
do not at all admit the doctrine that the 


The Earl of Milltown 
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House of Commons are the only repre- 
sentatives of the people. Your Lord- 
‘ships are, in many respects, far better 
representatives of the pete.  T'should 
think it extremely ‘doubtful whether 
anyone’s attention in the House of 
Commons was called even to this, par- 


$12 


ticular point. If the noble and learned 
Lord’s faith in the House of “Oom- 
mons is so profound, how is it that he 
has himself put sheet after sheet of 
Amendments into this Bill? The Bill 
is extremely ill-drafted ; and if it were 
not for the corrections which your Lord- 
ships have put into it, the time of Her 
Majesty’s Judges would have been en- 
tirely taken up by endeavouring to find 
out the meaning of the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave of the House,. 
withdrawn. 


Lorpv HERSCHELL: I will bear in: 
mind what the noble Viscount has said 
about the 4th Sub-section. It might be 
that one ought to turn the provision 
round and enable the person. to ‘be- 
present if the Justice of the Peace so 
directs. The Amendment I now have- 
to propose is to leave out the words. 
‘‘ legally qualified,” in order to insert 
the word ‘‘ registered.” 


Amendment moved, in Sub-Section 
4, line 6, to leave out the words ‘‘ legally 
qualified,” and insert the words 
“ registered.” —( Zhe Lord Herschel.) 


*Tue Eart or POWIS: I would 
take this opportunity of asking the 
noble and learned Lord how he would 
make provision for the medical practi- 
tioner being properly paid, and what- 
authority should fix the proper 
remuneration. In the case of a medical. 
practitioner attending at an inquest, 
the Coroners’ Act lays down the- 
remuneration which he is to receive; 
he gets his guinea for attendance, and 
he gets his two guineas if he has a 
post mortem examination. It would be- 
very undesirable to leave it at the 
mercy of the- medical man to fix his- 
own fee, and to make whatever charge- 
he pleased. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My impres-. 
sion is that there will be no power to 
remunerate the medical men out of the 
public funds. There is no such pro- 
vision here, but there are cases where- 
the person making the information him- 


‘self obtains the services of a medical 
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man, and it is a matter of arrange- 
ment with him what is the fee which 
the medical man-shall receive. — It 
would be necessary to fix the fee if it 
were a.charge upon the public funds, 
but that is not the case here. .I do 
not see that there is power given to 
the Justice of the Peace to insist upon 
any medical man being present; it is 
only to enable the Justice to allow the 
person to be accompanied by a medical 
ractitioner; it does not enable the 
ustice to order a medical practitioner 
to attend. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6, 


Lorp HERSCHELL : This is a clause 
which raises a question of very consider- 
able difficulty which has weighed upon 
my mind a good deal. It enablesin the 
first instance the accused person to give 
evidence. As to that I do not think 
there is likely to be any difference of 
opinion, but it goes further, and it makes 
the husband or wife not merely, com- 
petent to give evidence, but compellable 
to give evidence. Undoubtedly, that is 
a very great innovation, and one which 
under circumstances which I can con- 
ceive might give rise to a considerable 
amount of feeling. The object of insert- 
ing it is one with which I entirely agree. 
There are many wives who would feel it 
their duty to give evidence if summoned 
to do so for the protection of their chil- 
dren (and the same may be said, perhaps, 
of husbands too) who do not like to 
appear tovolunteer. They would attend 
if summoned to attend as witnesses, but 
they do not like to offer themselves when 
they are not summoned. It affords a 
kind of protection which it is natural 
they should desire and which it is right, 
I think, to extend to them. But it, of 
course, covers the case of a witness, a 
wife we will suppose, attending un- 
willingly, and when asked questions 
which will incriminate her husband 
refusing to answer, and as the clause 
stands the Judge would have no alterna- 
tive if the witness so refuses to answer 
but to send her to prison, and I think 
that, if such a case arises as a wife 
refusing to, testify against her husband 
and being sent to prison in consequence 
of that act, there would be likely to bea 
very considerable sensation excited, and 
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I think it is not at all unlikely that 
the provision would be condemned. 
I have, therefore, sought to hit u 

a middle course, one which will give 
all the protection which is desired, 
which will prevent the appearance 
of volunteering evidence on the 
part of the wife or husband, and at the 
same time prevent such an occurrence 
as I have just described. What I pro- 
pose is this, that the clause be amended 
by providing (I will put the exact form 
ob the Amendment in a moment) that 
the wife or husband of such a person 
shall be competent, and may be required 
to attend to give evidence as an ordinary 
witness in the case, but shall not be 
deemed to be in contempt for refusi 
to answer a question tending to in¢rimi- 
nate the accused person. That enables 
either a wife or a husband to be heard 
as an ordinary witness; but at the same 
time if he or she is unwilling to answer 
questions incriminating the accused 
person the Judge would not be under 
the obligation of sending the witness to 
prison. It seems to me that that is a 
middle course which is likely to secure 
all the advantages that the clause would 
have secured, without at the same time 
those disadvantages which might have 
brought discredit upon it. 


Amendment moved to leave out the 
word ‘“compellable”’ in order to insert. 
the words ‘‘ may be required to attend,” 
and at the end of the clause to add the 
words— 

“But shall not be deemed to be in contempt 


for refusing to answer a question tending to: 
incriminate the accused person.” 


*Tuz LORDCHANCELLOR : I cannot 
help thinking that this is a somewhat 
circuitous mode of meeting the case. 
Would it not be better at line 21 to 
strike out the word “‘ and,” and to insert 
the words ‘‘ but not ?”’ 

Lorp HERSCHELL : I will explain 
why I did not do that. I want to insert 
the words ‘‘ may be required to attend 
as an ordinary witness.” That is, that 
a husband or wife may be summoned by 
the Court—that is really what is re- 
quired for their protection. All I do 
is this: if in any case the witness says, 
“T will not answer that question because 
it will incriminate my husband,” or 
“‘my wife,” then I protect the witness 
from the ordinary consequences of refus- 
ing to answer questions. 
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*Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR: That 
would amount to this, that you would 
force the husband or wife into the wit- 
ness box, and enforce upon them the 
duty of giving what may be the most 
cogent evidence, perhaps, against the 
incriminated person by declining to 
answer a question. I object to that 
sort of indirect admission of the hus- 
band or wife which you would force 
from their lips. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: Then I should 
arageet to leave the clause as it is. 

Eart or MILLTOWN: The 
‘object is to make the evidence of the 
husband or wife evidence for the de- 
fence, but not for the prosecution. It 
seems to me that if it should be evidence 
at all it should be evidence on either 
side. There are many cases of cruelty 
to children especially of which the wife 
is the only witness, and the husband 
continually escapes because she cannot 
-be called. If you are going to do away 
with that anomaly, very well; but do it 
thoroughly, and enable the case to be 
_proved by the only witness possible. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: My provision 
would do that. 

*Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR : It will 
satisfy me if my noble and learned 
Friend will consider this matter on Re- 
port. I myself should prefer the words 
“but not” substituted for the word 
“and.” 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: Then we will 
leave the clause as it is till the Report 
Stage. 

Clause 6 agreed to. 


Clause 7. 


Lorv HERSCHELL: When this 
clause was before the Standing Oom- 
mittee containing a provision which 
appeared in it, rendering a child who 
‘was examined in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of this clause liable to the 
penalties of perjury, but limiting the 

unishment to two years’ imprisonment, 
it was felt by many that, considering that 
we were dealing with the case of a child, 
of tender years, there was something 
revolting in an express provision that 
such a child might be sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment; at the same time, 
_my noble and learned Friend the Lord 
Ohancellor said, and I confess I shared 
his view, that it would not do to say that 
a child examined under this clause 
should not be liable to be indicted for 
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the offence of giving false evidence, 
because sometimes that might be the 
only way in which a nm whose 
character had been affected by the 
child’s evidence would he able to clear 
it. I feel myself, also, that it would be 
making a strange distinction to say that 
the child who could understand the 
nature of an oath and who told a 
falsehood should be liable to punish- 
ment, whilst a child who did not under- 
stand the nature of an oath, but knew 
that it ought to tell the truth and did 
not tell the truth, should be liable to no 
punishment. The result would be cer- 
tainly to put a premium on the absence 
of theological knowledge, which seems 
to me indefencible in principle. Butin 
order to meet the various views that 
were expressed in the Committee, I 
ah ang to add as Sub-section (b) at the 
ottom of page 5 these words— 

‘* Any such child whose evidence is received 
as aforesaid, and who shall wilfully give false 
evidence, shall be liable to be indicted and tried 
for such offence, and on conviction thereof may 
be adjudged such punishment as is provided 
for by Section 11 of the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, 1879, in the case of juvenile offenders.” 

On Question, ‘‘ That those words be 
inserted as a new Sub-section (b.); 
agreed to. 

Clause 7, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 agreed to. 


Clause 9. 
*Txz LORD CHANCELLOR: I would 
int out to my noble and learned 
riend that here again the words ‘‘Oourt 
of Summary Jurisdiction ”’ occur. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 10. 

*Lorp WATSON : This clause is quite 
inapplicable to Scotch procedure. 

Lorpv HERSCHEL There is an 
Amendment on the Paper to provide 
that Clauses 7 and 10 shall not apply 
to Scotland. I propse to assent to that. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 11, 12, 18, and 14 agreed 
to 


Clause 15. 

Amendment moved, that the following 
Clause be inserted after Clause 14 :— 
‘That Section 7 and Section 10 of this 
Act shall not apply to Scotland.”—( The 
Lord Stanley of Alderley.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
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*Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY : 
‘On this clause I wish to move an 
Amendment as to child life insurance. 
‘Clause 1 touches upon the question of 
insurance, but cay where there has 
‘been proceeding by indictment and 
a conviction. The Registrar General, 
or some other equally high autho- 
rity on statistics, has spoken more 
than once of the great infant mortality 
owing to insurance, and the number of 
children that die on account of over- 
insurance is so great thatin a Bill of 
this kind for the protection of children 
I think the clause proposed would not 
be out of place. 


Amendment proposed, 


“ After the passing of this Act, it shall not 
‘be competent to insure the life of a child so 
‘that on its death occurring before it is 10 years 
of age any money shall become payable in the 

licy, without prejudice, however, to any 
‘Insurance to the effect of providing decent 
-and proper burial for such child.”—( The Lord 
Stanley of Alderley.) 


Lorp HERSCHELL: This Amend- 
ment, no doubt, raises an important ques- 
tion, but I think it is too large a ques- 
tion to be dealt with by a provision in 
this Bill—namely, the question of the 
insurance of infant life. I do not feel 
satisfied that if the matter were dealt 
with at all it ought to be dealt with 
upon the basis of prohibiting insurance 
under 10 years of age. For such a pur- 
ep I do not see why 10 years should 
be taken as the limit; but beyond that, 
the clause provides merely that it shall 
not be competent to insure the life of a 
child in the event of its death occurring 
before it is 10 years of age. I appre- 
hend that at the present time a policy 
on the life of a child is void as much as 
the policy on the life of anyone else 
unless the person insuring is interested 
in the life—that is to say, no person can 
insure the life of another unless he is 
interested in that life. I have no doubt 
insurances are effected every day which 
would be void if those who insured the 
life chose to take the objection, but the 
truth is they do not take the objection 
—they find the business of insuring a 
profitable one, and its profits, of course, 
would entirely cease of they were to 
repudiate the insurance by refusing to 
complete their contracts on the ground 
that their contracts were void. There- 
fore, in saying that it shall not be com- 
petent to insure the life of a child under 
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10, unless you provide some machinery’ 
something going beyond the present 
law, which Taally makes an insurance 
where there is no interest a void insur- 
ance, you will effect nothing at all. It 
is not competent in a sense at the present 
time, inasmuch as the liability could not 
be enforced unless an interest in the 
life could be proved. Therefore, to say 
that it shall not be competent would be 
absolutely ineffectual. If you are to 
deal with this matter at all, it must be 
dealt with in the way of making it 
absolutely penal on those who take part 
in it. That is the only possible way to 
secure it. Then I think it can, and ought, 
only to be made penal in cases where 
there is not an interest which justifies the 
insurance and not where the insurance 
does not exceed that interest. There 
are cases where it is very proper to 
insure an infant’s life. It is done 
constantly without any impropriety 
in the cases of settlements and 
leases for life and in various 
other cases. Those who have any ex- 
perience of the business of insurance 
offices know that the insurance of infant 
lives in that way is a perfectly legitimate 


‘and necessary thing. The abuse con- 


sists in the insuring of lives wherethose . 
who insure have no interest which 
justifies the insurance. To insure a life 
in the proper sense is to insure from loss 
by reason of the death where you are 
insuring the life of another person. 
That is the only proper object of in- 
surance. In order, therefore, to deal 
effectually with this evil, you must first 
of all limit your prohibition to the cases 
where insurances ought not to be 
effected, and then, having limited your 
prohibition in that way, you must make 
it effectual by proper penalties. Under 
these circumstances, strongly as I feel 
the importance of the question raised 
by this Amendment, it seems to me that 
it lacks altogether the machinery which 
would be necessary to give effect to its 
intention. 

*Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR: I have 
already expressed an opinion upon this 
subject, and I must say I entirely agree 
with my noble and learned Friend that 
this is an improper way of dealing with 
it. I believ it is a very important sub- 
ject, and will have to be considered. As 
my noble Friend knows, everybody is 
supposed to have an insurable interest 
in his own life, and I believe the mode 
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‘in which these things are done is that |. 
‘by the Local Government Bill the 


the infant is supposed to insure its own 

ife, and then those who represent it 
obtain by inheritance or representation 
that which belongs to the child. There- 
fore, the objection to its being void by 
reason of the absence of insurable 
interest. would not apply. But I quite 
agree there is no machinery here appli- 
cable to it, or I should myself have 
taken charge of an Amendment having 
the same object. I believe it is a sub- 
ject which must be hereafter dealt with 
in acomplete way, and that it is one 
which cannot be dealt with in a frag- 
mentary manner, as it would be if it 
were endeavoured to be grafted upon a 
Bill of this kind. 


Amendment, by leave of the House, 
withdrawn. 


*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
withdrew the remainder of his Amend- 
ment. 

Lorp WATSON: There is. one 
Amendment of which the noble Lord 
had given notice, which seemed to 
be necessary in order to make Clause 15 
complete, as in one part of Scotland, if 
not in others, there will be no Local 
Authority. The Amendment is on page 
8, line 1s, after the word ‘ Council,” 
to insert the words ‘‘as regards any 
police burgh in Scotland, the Commis- 
sioners of Police thereof.” 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: I al- 
together differ from my noble Friend 
and cannot accept his proposal, which 
would lead to great confusion. The 
police burghs in Scotland would be in- 
dependent of the Council for this pur- 
pose only. The Amendment which I 
introduced in the Standing Committee 
was to the effect that after the passing 
of the Local Government Bill all the 
powers which are now in the Commis- 
sioners of Supply, or in the police 
burghs would be transferred to the 
County Council, and after the passing 
of that Bill there would inevitably be 
confusion if this Amendment were 
carried. 

Lorpv WATSON: These two Acts 
will run very nearly parallel. I should 
fancy it depends on who first obtains 
the Royal Assent. There is no refer- 
ence in this clause to the supersession 
of the powers of the Commissioners of 
Supply by the County Council. 


The Lord Chancellor 
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Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: But 


powers of the Police Commissioners 
would be entirely superseded. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: The Local 
Government Bill does not come into 
operation until next year, so that there 
would be a certain hiatus which ought. 
to be covered in some way. 

Tae Marquess or LOTHIAN: On 
Report I will introduce some words to 
meet the case. Perhaps these words 
would do, “‘ until the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act comes into existence.” 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: It will probably 
be better to put in these words now, and 
we can amend them on Report if they 
are not satisfactory. 


Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 17. 

Amendment moved, in page 8, line 
20, after the word ‘‘ the,” to insert the 


words “‘ prevention of cruelty to and,”— 
(The Earl of Aberdeen.) 


Tue Eart or ABERDEEN: I may 
mention that the noble Lord who first 
proposed an alteration in the title has 
authorised me to say that he is quite in 
favour of the new form which I propose, 
and as I think my noble and learned 
Friend who has charge of the Bill is also 
in favour of it, I shall not trouble your 
Lordships with any remark. The 
Amendment is for the purpose of bring- 
ing out the twofold aspect of the Bill 
and meeting some ot the objections 
which have been raised with regard to 
the nomenclature. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: Originally this 
was called the ‘“‘ Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children”? Bill. Then objection was 
taken to that title onthe ground that it 
covered matters which were not properly 
within that description. Then it was 
changed to the ‘‘ Protection to Children” 
Bill. Then I have learnt that some of 
those who are interested in this measure 
think that it will not be so effectual if it 
does not keep also the title of Prevention 
of Cruelty. There seems to be no objec- 
tion to give it a title which covers both. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, in 
the title, after the word ‘‘ the,” to insert. 
the words ‘‘ Prevention of Cruelty to 
and,”—(The Harl of Aberdeen),—agreed 
to. 
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Schoo! 


Bill reported. 
The Report of the Amendments to be 


received on Thursday next, and Bill to 
be printed as now amended (No. 211.) 
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JUDICIAL FACTORS (SCOTLAND) BILL 
(No. 202.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Marouess or LOTHIAN: This 
is mainly a technical Bill providing for 
the re-arrangement of the position of two 
officers in Scotland, one of whom is 
called the Accountant of the Court of 
Sessions, and the other the Accountant 
in Bankruptcy. There are two main 
objects of the Bill. One is to consolidate 
the supervision of bankrupt estates, and 
other estates in the hands of the Scotch 
Courts, and the other is to subject to 
this supervision all estates without ex- 
ception where an officer of the Court is 
an Administrator. The Bill is purely 
technical in its character, it has been 
considered by the most prominent legal 
bodies in Scotland, and many valuable 
suggestions which have been made by 
them have been incorporated into the 
Bill. I think I need not further explain 
to your Lordships the object of the Bill 
which I now move be read a second 
time. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
on Law, &c. 


SETTLED LAND ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL (No. 203.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; and to be read 3* on Thursday 
next. 


PRINCE OF WALES’S CHILDREN BILL.- 

Brought from the Commons; read 1'; 
to be printed; and to be read 2 to- 
morrow—(Zhe Marquess of Salisbury). 
(No. 212.) 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES, 
Report from, That the Committee 
have added the Lord Ker (M Lothian) 
to the Standing Committee for Bills re- 
lating to Law, &c., for the consideration 
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of the Judicial Factors (Scotland) Bill ; 
read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


House adjourned at half-past Seven: 
o'clock, till To-morrow,’ a 
quarter past Four o'clock. 





AHAOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 5th August, 1889. 


QUESTIONS. 
———— 
SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Qvuncil on Education whether his 
attention has been called to the state- 
ment, contained in the correspondence- 
between the managers of the Luton 
National School and the Education 
Department, to the effect that Her 
Majesty’s Inspector adopted ‘‘the 10 
square feet per child basis”’ in calculat- 
ing the accommodation now provided in. 
the Luton National Boys’ School, and. 
tu the fact that such basis has been 
approved by the Department; and, 
whether, having regard to Article 96 
and Note of the Code, which directs 
that ‘‘ 8 square feet of internal area for 
each unit of average attendance” shall 
be the basis adopted, and having: 
regard to the principle hitherto acted 
upon by the Department that voluntary 
schools shall not be touched by the 10 
square feet basis, and that in case of 
schools which have been passed by the 
Department for a certain number of 
children the arrangement shall not be 
disturbed, he will say what the Depart- 
ment hold to be the future basis to be- 
used in reckoning the amount of accom- 
modation in voluntary schools. 

*Tuz VICE PRESIDENT or THE: 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxz, Kent, 
Dartford): My attention has been called 
to this statement. There is no inter- 
ference with voluntary schovls as to- 
space, so far as the Code and the grant 
are concerned. The rule laid down in 
the Luton case is the same which has 
been acted upon since the passing of the 
Act of 1870—namely, that a Schook 
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Board may calculate the deficiency in 
school places on the assumption that 10 
square feet is a reasonable allowance for 
-each child. 

Mz. 8. LEIGHTON: I beg to give 
notice that on the Education Estimates 
I will call attention to this new de- 
"parture in treating the voluntary schools 
‘upon a different footing to the Board 
‘Schools. 


IRELAND—DRAPERS’ COMPANY’S 
ESTATES. 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
ped Bridgeton): I beg to ask the 

olicitor General for Ireland, with 
reference to Mr. Commissioner Lynch’s 
remarks on certain preceedings con- 
mected with the Drapers’ Company’s 
-estates in Ireland, made on the 26th 
July and ist August, whether the Go- 
‘vernment intend to take criminal pro- 
ceedings for the purpose of protecting 
the Exchequer against injury from 
irregular and improper action in con- 
nection with the Land Purchase Act; 
and whether the conduct of the Justice 
-of the Peace who passed the agreement 
has been brought before the notice of 
the Lord Chancellor ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University of 
Dublin): The Land Commissioners Re- 
eM that there is a Motion listed before 

- Commissioner Lynch for to-day on 
behalf of the Messrs. Glover, solicitors, 
ito rescind the Order made against them, 
and that, pending the hearing of 
that Motion, it would be premature to 
offer any opinion as to what further 
‘steps, if any, should be taken in the 
matter. Mr. Commissioner Lynch has 
‘transmitted the Papers to the Lord 
‘Chancellor having regard to the manner 
in which two affidavits were sworn 
‘before a Justice of the Peace. 


“THE ROYAL ARTILLERY AND ROYAL 
ENGINEERS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether his attention has been 
drawn to complaints that a restrictive 
Jimit of compensation was withheld 
from the knowledge of Officers of the 
Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers 
when they were invited to retire under 


.the Royal Warrants of 1881 and 1884; 
whether the principle of actuarial calcu- | 
dation has been applied to all cases of , 


Sir W. Hart Dyke 
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Regimental full Colonels of the Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineers, and 
to the cases of Lieutenant Oolonels, 
Royal Engineers, subsequent to that 
of Lieutenant Colonel E. M. Lloyd; 
whether a Treasury Minute, or a 
artmental Ruling, of September, 1882, 
oe been applied to the cases of those 
Lieutenant Golonels, Royal Engineers, 
who retired under the above Warrant, 
from Lieutenant Colonel E. R. James 
to the case of Lieutenant F. B. Mainguy, 
thereby reducing their life annuities for 
loss sustained under Warrants of a 
later date than 1872, to £150 a year, 
instead of granting them the compensa- 
tion they were entitled to on actuarial 
calculations, as stipulated iy the War- 
rant; and, whether he will lay such 
Minute or Ruling upon the Table ? 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I am afraid that I cannot 
give the hon. Gentleman the information 
he desires upon this particular point. 


IMPORTATION OF SHEEP AND 
CATTLE. 

Sr EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, E.): I beg to ask the Vice Cham- 
berlain whether the increased imports 
of mutton into this country since the 
stoppage of the German sheep are much 
greater than any loss due to the discon- 
tinuance of live sheep from that country; 
whether it is a fact that, while 176,000 
fewer sheep have been landed in Eng- 
land in the first six months of 1889 
than in those of 1888, the receipts of 
fresh mutton have been greater by 
135,000 ewt. or, roughly, the equivalent 
in mutton of 270,000 sheep; and, 
whether, considering that the entire im- 

ort of cattle from Schleswig-Holstein 
wes ranged from 8,000 to 15,000 head 
annually, any loss to our meat Ping 
from the non-importation of cattle from 
that country this summer is far more 
than made up by the fact that the live 
imports of cattle generally in the first 
half of 1889 have exceeded those of 1888 
by over 20,000 head ? 

Mr. BEAUFOY (Lambeth, Ken- 
nington): I wish also to ask whether, 
taking into consideration the hardship 
inflicted on the working classes in Lon- 
don by the uc high price of meat, 
especially of mutton and lamb, he will 
consider the desirability of removing the 
present restriction on the importation of 
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cattle and sheep from the Duchios of 
Schleswig- Holstein ? 

Taz VICE CHAMBERLAIN (Vis- 
count Lewisuam, Lewisham) :- Since the 
discontinuance of the imports of live 
sheep from Germany it is true that the 
receipts of fresh mutton have largely in- 
creased. It is also the case that though 
sheep “on the hoof” from Germany 
have been and are prohibited, the im- 

rts of fresh mutton from that country 

ave been largely augmented, so that 
nearly an equivalent of live sheep has 
been received as fresh mutton. The re- 
ceipts of live sheep into the United 
Kingdom from all foreign countries 
were in the six months ended June 30, 
1889, 174,975 less than in the corre- 
sponding period of last year and 234,871 
less than in 1887. On the other hand, 
the imports of fresh mutton were in the 
same periods 135,034cwt. in excess of 
1888 and 265,346 cwt. over 1887. The 
receipts of cattle from all foreign 
countries and British possessions were 
in the six months of 1889 233,442, as 
compared with 181,317 in 1888, and 
182,585 in 1887; while of fresh beef the 
quantity was 622,370 cwt. in the six 
months of this year, against 409, 358 cwt. 
in 1888 and but 337,556 cwt. in 1887. 
The present high prices of mutton and 
lamb are due to the better state of trade 
generally, and consequent greater spend- 
ing power of the consuming classes, and 
not to any diminished receipt of foreign 
meat, since the figures given show that 
the receipts of meat of foreign origin 
have been far in excess of those in pre- 
vious years. According to the latest 
Returns received from the German Go- 
vernment, foot-and-mouth disease existed 
in Schleswig-Holstein up to July 16. 


CAB.OWNERS AND THE EXOISE 
LICENCE. 

Mz. JAMES ROWLANDS (Finsbury, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he 
has been able to make arrangements 
with the Board of Inland Revenue, 
which will afford any alleviation to cab- 
owners in respect to the Excise Licence ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
maz HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 


Marrnews, Birmingham, E.): I have 
been in communication with the Board 
of Inland Revenue, and they inform me 
that the present practice under the exist- 
ing law could not be altered, and that 
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any change in the law would present: 
some practical difficulties. Heaney 
carriage licences are on the same footing~ 
as the other establishment licences 


(ordinary carriages, servants, and armo-- 


rial bearings) and the dog licences. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Upon the 3rd 
of June the right hon. Gentleman held. 
out some hope that an arrangement: 
might be come to between the Home: 
Office and the Board of Inland Revenue. 
Does he see any chance of that arrange-. 
ment being arrived at ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I stated that I 
would communicate with the Board of 
Inland Revenue in order to see whether- 
anything could be done, and the answer 
I have given to the question of the hon.. 
Gentleman gives the result of that com- 
munication. ; 


THE SHANNON DRAINAGE BILL AND- 
THE IRISH FISHERIES, 


Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick): I beg- 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he is aware that the Inspectors 
of Irish Fisheries gave public notice of* 
their intention to hold inquiries at Ath- 
lone, Killaloe, and Limerick, as to what: 
effect the works a a under the- 
Shannon Drainage Bill would have on 
the Shannon fisheries; that the Board of 
Works, in a letter dated 9th July ultimo, 
promised to have one of their engineers: 
present at the inquiry to explain the 
nature and extent of the proposed works, . 
of which the Shannon Fishery Conser- 
vators were left in ignorance; and that- 
on the faith of this promised information 
a large number of landed and riparian - 
proprietors, conservators, professional’ 
aa ea: and fishermen had come- 
ong distances, at great personal incon- 
venience, to attend the first of these in- 
quiries at Athlone on Wednesday, 31st: 
ultimo; whether the Board of Works. 
were represented at this meeting; and, 
if not, in face of their summons, to ex- 
plain absence; whether the meeting 
roved abortive in the absence of the in- 
ormation which could be supplied only 
by the Board of Works; and, whether - 
he would direct the Board of Works to- 
give reasonable compensation to the 
professional gentlemen and other wit- 
nesses who attended the inquiry, for- 
personal expenses and loss of time- 
occasioned by a breach of faith on the- 

part of the ; 
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*Tuz SECRETARY ro rae TREA- 
‘SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The 
absence of the Board of Works repre- 
sentative was, I am informed, due to the 
fact that the date of the inquiry had been 
-altered to the 31st ultimo, and the noti- 
‘fication of the alteration miscarri 
-owing to the abseuce of the Chief En- 

ineer in London on a Parliamentary 

mmittee. The Fishery Commissioners 
had, however, already been furnished 
with all plans and available information; 
and, under these circumstances, I can- 
not admit any liability on the part of 
the Board of Works for the expense 
caused by the adjournment. 


IRELAND-—PRISON TREATMENT— 
WHITEWASHED CELLS. 

Mr. O’KEEFFE : I beg to ask the 
Solicitor General for Ireland what is the 
result of his promised inquiry as to the 
«condition of cis Tully, prisoner in 
Limerick Gaol for a term of 12 months’ 
imprisonment, and who has been certi- 
fied by the District Prison Surgeon to be 
suffering from catarrhal ophthalmia ; and 
if he can state the nature of his offence, 
‘dy what Magistrate tried, and what 
\period he has been in gaol? 

Mr. MADDEN : The General Prisons 
Board inform me that the Medical 
‘Officer of the prison reports that the 
prisoner, Francis Tully, had been treated 
‘for slight catarrhal ophthalmia, but 
‘that he is now well and his general 
health good. The prisoner is undergo- 
‘ing sentences of two terms of imprison- 
ment of six months each—one for 
assaulting a bailiff, the other for 
resisting and obstructing the Sub- 
sheriff. The committing Magistrates 
were Mr. -Hickson, R.M., and Mr. 
Brady, R.M. He has now been 10 
months in prison. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Con- 
sidering the numerous cases which have 
been brought to the notice of the 
‘Government of ophthalmia arising from 
imprisonment in Irish gaols, have they 
any objection to order an inquiry to be 
made in order to ascertain whether 
whitewashed walls have any injurious 
-effect upon the eyesight ? 

Mz. MADDEN: As questions upon 
‘that subject have already been put to 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary, I think it would be better that the 





‘question should be repeated when he is 
in his place. 
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THE BAND OF THE DUBLIN WORK.- 
MEN’S CLUB. 
Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury why the Irish 
Board of Works have refused to permit 


ed|the band of the Dublin Workmen’s 


Club to play a selection of music in St. 
Stephen’s Green Public Park on Sunday 
evenings during the present summer ? 

Mr. JACKSON : St. Stephen’s Green 
Park is a square in the city surrounded 
by private residences, places of public 
worship, and a hospital. The Board of 
Works have not felt justified, under the 
circumstances, in permitting bands to 
play in it on Sundays. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is not this a very 
large square indeed, and cannot some 
arrangement be made by which the 
band can be allowed to perform without 
interfering with the arrangements for 
divine service? I may remind the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that the band 
of the Board of Works is allowed to 
play in the Phoonix Park. 

Mr. JACKSON: I shall be glad to 
make further inquiry, but I think it is 
hardly fair ty compare this square to 
the Phosnix Park. 


EVICTIONS ON LORD CLANRICARDE’S 
ESTATE. 

Mz. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what particulars he can give 
of the recent evictions on Lord Clanri- 
carde’s estate in the Portumna district ; 
whether any further evictions there are 
in contemplation; what offers of settle- 
ment, if any, were made on the part of 
the landlord and of the tenants respec- 
tively; and, whether he will lay upon 
the Table a Oopy of any Correspondence 
between any member or officer of the 
Irish Government and any persons act- 
ing in the interest of the landlord, or of 
the tenants, with respect to this estate? 

Mr. MADDEN: On behalf of my 
right hon. Friend I must ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to postpone the ques- 
tion until to-morrow. 


SLAVE TRADE CONFERENCE, 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the Un- 


der Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


what further steps have been taken to 
bring about the promised Conference on 
the Slave Trade? 
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*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE. ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.): 
Thé Belgian Government have been-in 
communication with the Powers con- 
cerned. From the latest information 
received from Brussels it appears that 
the Conference cannot assemble before 
the middle or end of October. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mk. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid): I 
wish to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
eury if the Government intend to per- 
severe with the Irish Drainage Bills ? 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: And is it in- 
tended to proceed with the London 
County Council (Money) Bill ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrra, Strand, 
Westminster): It is certainly not 
intended to stop all the operations 
of the London Oounty Council, 
and therefore it is intended to pro-+ 
ceed with the London County Council 
(Money) Bill ; but it may not be possible 
to take it this evening. With regard 
to the Drainage Bills, I must ask the 
hon. Member to put the question to my 
right’ hon: Friend the Chief Secretary 
to-morrow. 

Dr... FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): Will the Committee stage 
of the Infectious Diseases Notification 
Bill be taken this evening ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrontg,, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): No, 
Sir. 


THE DEFEAT OF THE DERVISHRES. 

OotonEn EYRE (Lincoln, Gains- 
borough): Has the Secretary of State 
for War any further news from Sir 
Francis Grenfell ? 

*Mr. E..STANHOPE: Sir’ Francis 
Grenfell ‘telegraphed to me last: night, 
that theloss: amongst his foree was-k7 


killed, including one English™'private:}: 


soldier, and 131 wounded, of whom’ six 
were Englishmen. The House will, I 
am sure, be> gratified ‘to find ‘that so 
stubborn a contest and-so complete a 


‘success; showing great gallantry on the: 


part of all the troops engaged, has 
‘resulted in nu greater loss to our force. 
He adds :— 

‘‘T reconnoitred with mounted ney at day- 
light this morning; found Dervish force com- 
pletely broken up ; cavalry following up the few 
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fighting men that remain. I have now: over 
1,000 prisoners and wounded Dervishes here, 
and refugees are coming in fast. Gunboats 
patrolling. I have sent Wodehouse’s column 
south to Abu Simbel to head retreating Der- 
vishes.”” 
As various questions have been asked in 
this House with regard to the state of 
the Dervishes who have fallen into our 
hands, I think hon. Members may like 
to hear an extract from a private letter 
written to me by Sir Francis Grenfell 
on'this subject, dated 22nd ultimo :— 
“T think you may be glad to know that all 
my Officers are doing their very best to alleviate 
distress. All who come in are rationed and 


well treated. I have sent up five g 
boats full of food and m eal com i 
a doctor, to pick up and feed starving 5 
We have now (July 22) relieved not less than 
1,200, and above 400 I have sent straight down 
to Cairo.” 

Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): Does General Grenfell 
state the estimated number of the 
enemy slain? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, Sir; he 
doesnot say that in his last Despatch. 

Sm W. BARTTELOT ( Sussex, 
Horsham): May I ask my right hon. 
Friend whether, with the exception of 
the 20th Hussars, any British troops 
were’ employed? It is stated’ that 
there were five or six British soldiers 
wounded. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Some of the 
British officers belonged to the Egyptian. 
Army. The 20th Hussars was the only 
British force engaged. A portion of the 
force was composed, not of blavk troops, 
butiof fellaheen.. 


THE DONEGAL BATTERING RAM. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): On 
the 16th of April, in reply to a 

uestion by the hon. Member for the» 

dlmfirth Division (Mr. H. Wilson), 
the Chief Secretary stated that the cost: 
of the Donegal battering ram was 
£48 18s. 33d. If that cost is charged 
upon the public, the: amount. should 
appear somewhere on the Estimates, 
and we ought to be able to find out from 
what public fund it comes. Having 
regard to the fact that the Constabulary 
Estimate is tobe taken'to-morrow, will 
thé Solicitor General: for Ireland state 
where this item is to be found? 

Mr. MADDEN: I am not responsible ; 
butif the'hon. Member will give notice, 
I will make inquiry. ' 
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Mrz. MAC NEILL: May I, then, ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury under. 
what head of the Estimates the batter- 
ing ram is charged ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am unable to 
answer the question. The accounts do 
not come before the Treasury. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: May I ask you, 
Sir, to whom I am to apply? I have 
already asked three Officers of the 
Crown, without effect. 

*Mrx. SPEAKER: It is certainly not 
for me to answer that question. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Then, on my 
own responsibility, I A a the ques- 
tion to the fountain of knowledge, 
the First Lord of the Treasury. 

*Mz. W. H. SMITH: Perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman will give notice uf the 
question. 


TRINITY COLLEGE (DUBLIQ). 

Ordered— 

‘¢ Return showing the gross and net revenues 
of the College for the year 1888, the total 
amount of the incomes of the Provost and of 
the Senior Fellows, and the total amount of the 
incomes of the Junior Fellows, the 
attached to each Professional Chair, and whe- 
ther the Chair is held by a Fellow or not; the 
number of Undergraduates on the College books 


on the 3lst day of December, 1888, and how |. 


many belong to each religious denomination 
classified as (a) Protestant Episcopalians; (b) 
Presbyterians; (c) Roman Catholics; and (d) 
all other denominations.” —(Mr. W. A. Mac- 
donald.) 


POLICE (COST.) 


Ordered— 

“ Address for Return of the Cost of the 
Police in each of the Boroughs of Great 
Britain having, according to the Oensus of 
1881, a population of over 100,000 inhabitants, 
for the year ended the 30th day of September 
1888, and in the City of London, the Metro- 
politan Police District, and the Dublin Metro- 
politna Police District for the year ended 31st 

“4 of March 1889, giving in each case the 
be owing items, in Columns numbered as 

ow :— 
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9. Sums received for special services of 
both (a) and (b) of Column 7, and 
from the Treasury for the convey- 
ance of prisoners. 

10. Sums paid for rent, rates and taxes, and: 
and. in erection or purchase of 
buildings or purchase of ground, 
exclusive of the amounts charged! 
against loans. 

11. Oost of Police, less the two preceding 


items. 

12. Superannuations and gratuities other: 
than those paid out of the Superan- 
nuation Fund. 

13. Amount of Government Grant towards: 
pay and clothing. 

14. Number of Police employed in ordinary 
= duties per £10,000 rateable 

ue. 


15. Number of population to each officerin. 
Column 7 (b). 

16. Number of acres to each officer im 
Column 7 (b). 

17. Number of inhabited houses to each 
officer in Column 7 (b). 

18. Number of miles to each officer im 
Column 7 (b). 

19. Cost of Police in Column 11 per pound. 
rateable value. 

20. Cost of Police in Column 11 per in-: 
habitant. 

21. Cost of Police in Column !1 per acre. 

22. Cost of Police in Column 11 per in- 
habited house. 

23. Cost of Police in Column 11 per mile. 

24. Cost of Police in Column 11 per con- 
— employed in ordinary Police 

uties. 


25. Cost of Police in Column 11 per con- 
stable employed in ordinary Police- 
duties, less the cost of superannua- 
tion deficiency (Column 12). 

26. Cost of Police to the Local Rates, 
being the difference between the: 
amounts in Columns 11 and‘13. 

27. Cost of Police in Column 26 per pound. 

4, in the ease of Dublin onk 

And, in the case of Dublin only, givin - 

ticulars of any local or incidental A shea. cal 

over to the Exchequer as an extra receipt be- 
yond the amount of the Police Rate given in. 

Column 26.” —(Mr. Murphy.) : 





PUBLIC WORKS LOANS. 
On Motion of Mr. Jackson, Bill to grant: 
money for the purpose of certain Local Loans, 


r 
and for other purposes relating to Local Loans. 
ordered to be brought in by ite, Jackson-and. 





1, Name of place. Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
2. Estima’ opulation in 1888, i ime. [Bi x 
3 Rateable ie Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 365. }, 
4. Acreage. 
6. . Estimated number of inhabited houses. ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
: a of ee a &c., in miles. i oa ot tae 
. Strength o: olice Force, viz.: (a) . 
Average daily number employed at PRINCE OF WALES’S CHILDREN BILL.. 
a cost : () sperma ead (No. 358.) 
number employed in ordinary Police/ Order for Third Reading read. 
Gent tana” all detectives, | Motion made, and Question proposed, 
8. Gross total cost of Police, exclusive of 66 Thatthe Bill be now reada third time.’” 
amounts charged against loans. — Ur. W. H. Smith.) 
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*Mz. LABOUCHERE(Northampton): 
We have now reached the last stage of 
this Bill, and it is very obvious that it 
will be carried. We have been unable 
to make those alterations in Committee 
which we thought might have, to a 
certain extent, mitigated the objec- 
tions to it. Although the reasons we 
have urged against the Bill have not 
convinced the House, they have, not- 
withstanding, remained unanswerable 
and unanswered. I do not propose 
to go through those reasons again. 
Through some accident a Division was 
not taken on the Second Reading stage, 
and it is only proper, therefore, that a 
Division should be taken now, because 
this is one of those Bills in which it is 
most desirable to establish no precedent 
that can be used to the disadvantage 
of the taxpayers in subsequent years. 
But there are two misconceptions 
which have arisen from the speeches 
of the Ohancellor of the Exchequer 
and the right hon. Member for 
Denbigh (Mr. G. O. Morgan) that I 
am anxious to correct. The Chancellor 
ofthe Exchequer said that Her Majesty 
does not possess the means of providing 
for all her grandchildren in a manner 
befitting their station and dignity. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER(Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : Isaid, as the House 
would desire. 

Mrz. LABOUOCHERE: I, for my 
part, deny that there is any particular 
station and dignity enjo by the 
ry ae of the first Magistrate of 

is country. I consider that a grand- 
child ought to lapse into the general 
community. But, apart from this, 
I absolutely deny the hard statistical, 
arithmetical fact that Her Majesty 
has not enough to provide for those 
of her grandchildren who need pro- 
vision thereof whatthe House woulddeem 
an amount befitting their station and 
dignity. It seems to me the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was playing upon the 
word ‘‘all.”” Her Majesty has 33 grand- 
children, but some of these grandchil- 
dren are the sons and daughters of the 
children of Her Majesty, who have 
married the Sovereigns of foreign States 
or those who will be the Sovereigns of 
foreign States. These ought to be elim- 
_ because they do not require 


be provided for. We therefore 
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have to deal with 12 grandchildren 
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and no more. When we were in Com- 
mittee upstairs, a sum was stated which: 
ted the interest-producing in- 
vestments of Her Majesty. We are not 
at liberty to mention this sum, but as 
regards realty, it is unquestionable that 
Her Majesty’s three estates of Osborne, 
Claremont, and Balmoral would sell for 
a large sum if cut up into small lots. 
Of course, I am not claiming that Her 
Majesty ought to sell them during her 
lifetime, but there can be no question that: 
if she did so to-morrow, and if she were 
to add to the amount realised her present. 
personalty, she would have sufficient to 
make such provision for these 12 grand- 
children as would maintain them in what 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer calls 
their station and dignity, I estimate 
that these three estates of Balmoral,’ 
Osborne, and Claremont, would realise 
at least £600,000. I would undertake 
to find persons who would give more 
than that for them to-morrow, so that: 
I am in reality undervaluing them. 
Taking it that double the amount: that’ 
on an average the younger son of a 
Duke generally gets would be a be-’ 
fitting state and dignity to the child of 
a younger child of the Queen, duri 
Her Majesty’s life, which I hope will 
be long preserved, Her Majesty can, 
if she pleases, give to her younger chil- 
dren the interest that she receives from 
the investments which it is admitted 
that she has made, for there is no kind 
of necessity for her to make farther 
economies, and to put by further sums 
in order to enable her to give her grand- 
children what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer thinks that they ought ulti- 
mately to have. This leaves untouched 
the Privy Purse, and the revenues de- 
rived from the Duchy of Lancaster. The 
Duchy of Lancaster produces £38,000 
more than at the commencement of her 
reign, and she has £16,000 from excesses 
on Olasses 2 and 3—which is annually 
transferred to her private account. She 
has therefore £54,000 per annum more 
than was estimated as her private allow- 
ance when the Civil List was fixed; and 
surely out of this she might allow the 
£36,000 to the Prince of Wales for his 
children, instead of asking us to vote it 
und. I am 
taking, in these calculations, the fi 
as they were given to the Committee, 
but I never yet understood whether 
they include the legacies received from 
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the late Prince Consort and from Mr. 
Nield. When I asked upstairs, I was 
told we must not pry into the private 
affairs of the Queen. I never asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury to give us 
any figures, but when they were given 
to me, I thought that I was entitled to 
ask for some explanation of them in 
order to ascertain what they did and 
what they did not include. I do not 
know even now whether they include 
these legacies. 

*Mz. W. H. SMITH: They do. 

*Mz. LABQUCHERE: The right hon. 
Gentleman says they do. The second 
misconception to which I would refer 
arose from the statement of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Denbighshire, 
who said that the Queen cannot be 
expected to discharge her old servants. 
Now, there never was a question of 
discharging old servants. I do not 
know what my right hon. Friend 
means by ‘‘old servants.” The 
servants I had in my mind cannot 
be called old servants. They are the 
political gentlemen who go out with 
one Ministry and come in with another. 
They cannot in any sense be called old 
servants of Her Majesty. They are 
nominally appointed by Her Majesty, but 
they are practically appointed by the 
the Minister of the day for the services 
they have rendered to their Party. 

*Mr. G. O. MORGAN (Denbighshire): 
May I explain? What I said was that 
it. would be rather hard to call upon 
Her Majesty, at her present age, to 
revise her whole establishment, with 
the necessary result of turning away 
old servants. 

*Mr. LABOUCHERE: It would nt 
be necessary to ask Her Majesty to re 
vise her whole establishment, because the 
gentlemen in question are not perma- 
nently on Her Majesty’s establishment. 
They are Peers and others who want 
toe a good thing, and do get a 

thing, whenever a change of 
inistry occurs. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that, in the autumn of 
her life, Her Majesty ought not to be 
called upon to make changes which is 
tantamount to what my right hon. 

Friend said just now. Does the right 
hon. Member for Denbighshire know 
that last year certain gentlemen, 
amongst others the eel of the 
Exchequer, Sir R. Welby, Earl Sydney, 
and Sir H, Ponsonby, actually met to see 
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whether any economical changes could 
be effected? It is perfectly obvious 
those gentlemen did not meet in opposi- 
tion to the desire of Her Majesty. 
On the contrary, they undoubtedly met 
together by the express desire of Her 
Majesty to see whether her establishment 
could be revised. I do not think I am 
wrong in saying that the question of the 
Buckhounds was fone into, and the 
suggestion was made that money might 
be saved by putting an end to that 
silly and fooligh absurdity. The Buck- 
hounds cost, I suppose, about £12,000 
@ year. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No. 

*Mr. LABOUCHERE: I say yes: 
but call it £10,000. 

*Mr. W. H.SMITH; No. 

*Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then call it 
£6,000 if you like. - The right hon. 
Gentleman is more of a Nimrod than 
I am and possibly knows more about 
these matters than [ do, but the right 
hon. Gentlemen will hardly contend that 
the honour and dignity of the Crown is 
involved in having a number of tame 
dogs to run after a tame stag to 
the ridicule of all true sportsmen, 
and in giving a Peer £1,700 
per annum to gallop after these 
animals. No member of the Royal 
Family ever thinks of going out with 
them. It was, I believe, suggested by 
this Committee that many honorary 
officials should be got rid of: But 
the very suggestion caused a flutter in 
the dovecote, and I believe that Lord 
Salisbury himself, as the provider 
of booty for the gentlemen I have 
alluded to, objected to have the 
the amount of the booty at his disposal 
diminished. Therefore it is clear that in 
making the suggestion for economies in 
Her Majesty’s establishment, I was only 
supporting the action of Her Majesty. 
In conclusion I wish to record my pro- 
test against the idea that the Radical 
Party has devoted an undue amount 
of time to the discussion of the Royal 
Grants. It must be «remembered 
that in this matter we are givin 
Grants to the third generation. | 
fully admit that we have no right to 
alter the total of the Civil List granted 
to Her Majesty at the commencement of 
her reign. But when we are asked to 
add to it, it is well to point out that the 
public are sick and tired of all the non- 
sense and tomfovlery involved in the 
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Civil List.. It is said that we should 
compare its amount with that of Russia 
or Germany, but this would be an im- 
proper comparison, because, although, 
theoretically, a Monarchy, this country 
is practically a Republic with a heredi- 
tary. President at the head of it. The 
fairer thing would be to compare _ it 
with the expenditure of the President of 
the Uni States, or of President 
Carnot in France. For my part I think 
that in fnture the Duchies of Cornwall 
and Lancaster ought to provide for the 
Sovereign and the Sovereign’s Family, 
amounting as the Revenues of those 
Duchies do to something like £110,000 
a year. My main objection to the course 
we are taking is that we are prejudicing 
the question of the Civil List of the next 
reign. I also protest against the idea 
that in this opposition to the Royal 
Grants there is any insidious design 
against the Monarchy, as has _ been 
asserted by the President of the Board 
of Trade and others, or that there is 
any discourtesy to the Queen. I have 
had no idea of anything in the nature 
of discourtesy. While I do not think 
thatI am open to the charge of being 
desirous tv curry favour with Royalty 
by lip-service in this House, I repeat 
that I admire and respect Her Majesty 
personally on account of her corduct 
asa woman and her conduct as aCon- 
stitutional Sovereign, and that the last 
thing that I should dream of would be 
any discourtesy towards her. I believe 
that in opposing these Grants I am only 
fulfilling my duty to my constituents, 
and that i am acting in the best 
interests, not only of the people, but 
also of the Sovereign. In conclusion I 
beg to move that the Bill be read a third 
time on this day three months. 

Mz. STOREY (Sunderland) seconded 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
question to add the words ‘upon this 
day three months.”’—( Mr. Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ mand part of the Question.” 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) : 
Although I have not had the advantage 
of being present during the whole of 
these Debates, I hope the House will 
allow me to state in a few words the 
reasons which impel me to vote against 
the Third Reading of the Bill. Let me 
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recall the attention of the House to the. 
circumstances under which the Bill has 
grown. It is founded on the Report of 
a Committee appointed by this House,. 
and I desire to call attention to the con-. 
duct of the Government in relation to. 
that Committee, and especially to the 
action of the First Lord of the Treasury 
in regard to it. For three years I have 
again and again called upon the right 
hon. Gentleman to fulfil the undertaking - 
given in the last J’arliament that a 
Committee should be appointed to con- 
sider the system under which these 
Grants have been made to members of 
the Royal Family. I will not trouble 
the House with the history of the long 
series of admissions and evasions made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury on the subject of 
the appointment of this Committee, but 
I contend that the appointment of the 
Committee, on the Report of which the 
present Bill is founded, was no fulfil- 
ment by the right hon. Gentleman of 
the pledges which he had given to this 
House. Both this Government and its 


|predecessor were committed to the 


appointment of a Committee to consider 
the whole system of Royal Grants inde- 
pendently of and before any new appli- 
cation. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone) did not promise it in order that it 
might consider any new application, but 
he promised to appoint it the next 
Session if he remained in office. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not remain in 
office, but the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury has since 
promised repeatedly that a Committee 
should be appointed to consider. the 
whole question without any reference to 
a particular application. I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman 
admits that that is a correct statement. 

Mz. W. H. SMITH: No. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I will not go . 
back to the answer of the right hon, 
Gentleman, but I will remind him that 
in 1887 he distinctly Bigg himself 
that a Committee should be appointed 


.after Whitsuntide, independently of any 
new application being made, and even 


this year, on the 18th of March, the 
right hon. Gentleman said that he 
would place on the Paper the terms 
of the Reference as soon as the con- 


dition of business afforded a reason- 
able chance of the recommendations of 
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the Oommittee being proceeded with. 
In fact, for the last three years the 
whole reason why the Committee had 
not been appointed was, that the pres- 
sure of the business of the House would 
not enable the right hon. Gentleman to 

with it as expeditiously as he 
desired. More than that, the right hon. 
Gentleman gave me a personal promise 
that he would give me full notice of the 
terms of the Reference, but I have re- 
ceived no notice whatever, and I think 
that the right hon. Gentleman in pre 
posing this Committee on such short 
notice broke his promise to me and, 
what is still more important, his engage- 
ment to the House. For my own part, 
in opposing this Bill, I hold that we 
ought to have regard to the whole en- 
dowments of the Royal Family, those 
arising from the Civil List, from the 
Crown Lands, the Royal Grants now in 
existence, the large sums granted for 
the maintenance of the dignity of the 
Royal Family and Household, and also 
the salaries paid to members of the 
Royal Family for services in the Army 
and Navy. The aggregate of these 
sums is sufficient without new claims 
being made, and what is required is a 
subdivision and redistribution, such as 
would take place in the case of the 
owner of a large estate. We should 
follow the example of every family in 
the country, and have a resettlement of 
the family property asthe children come 
of a I do not find from the Report 
of the Committee that even now we 
know the total sum paid tothe Royal 
Family, but it cannot be far short of 
three-quarters of a million sterling, and 
I certainly think that that ought to be 
sufficient for Her Majesty and the 
different members of her family.’ I 
certainly cannot go back to my con- 
stituents and say that it is not, and 
therefore I cannot vote for this addition 
of £36,000 per annum for the mainten- 
ance of the children of the Prince of 
Wales. I would congratulate the Go- 
vernment upon having at last informed 
the House of the total amount of savings 
in the various branches of the Civil List, 
but until 30 or 40 years ago this infor- 
mation was given annually to the House. 
Owing to the action of Lord Brougham 
the Government withdrew the informa- 
tion which had been previously given; 
and since that time each successive 
Government has been guilty of a breach 
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of duty towards the House in conceal- 
ing the real facts of the case. I observe 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bury (Sir H. James) favoured 
the House the other day with a legal 
opinion upon the matter, but this is a. 
mere question of the intentions of Par- 
liament, and I should attach just as 
much value to the opinion of any hon, 
Member of this House, or to that of a 
boy who sweeps out a lawyer’s office as 
I Joto that of the right hon. and learned 
Member. I maintain that in withhold- 
ing the information each successive 
Government has been guilty of a breach 
of duty. During all these years we 
have paid for the audit of the Civil List, 
and yet the information has been re- 
fused. It is only now in order that 
this Bill may be passed that we are 
favoured with the information. With 
regard to the’hereditary revenues of the 
Crown, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bury contends 
that there is some kind of private 
ownership belonging to the Crown in 
these estates which justifies its makin 
a bargain with the country, but I woul 
int out that this was denied by Mr. 
Ibert, a gentleman who has been pro- 
moted and favoured by all the Govern- 
ments, and who was at one time legal 
adviser to the Government of India. 
The question is not merely a legal one, 
butitis an historical question as well,and 
in this connection Mr. Freeman also 
denies the view put forward on behalf 
of the Government. For these reasons. 
I intend to vote against the Bill. I wish 
to protest against some of the comments 
which I have read upon the action of the 
Liberal section of the House. Odium 
most unprincipled in its origin and its. 
character has been cast upon those 
Members in this House who constitute 
the majority of the Liberal Party, who- 
have opposed this Bill. Iam glad that. 
I have been able to come to the House 
in time to share in the odium. I fully 
endorse the conduct of those who have 
taken that part, and 1 protest against the: 
language which has been used both on. 
this side of the House and the other. 
When I reflect on the source of this. 
language, I cannot help wondering at 
the audacity of the persons who have 
used it. It has come from two of the 
most notorious demagogues in this 
House; one of them an ex-Tory ap- 
parently in process of conversion to the 
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Radical section of the House, the other 
an ex-Radical apparently in process of 
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conversion to the other side. Oriticiem 
from such persons falls lightly upon our 
shoulders; we know how unscrupulously 
oe are bidding for popular support 
and we treat it with contempt and in- 
difference. I regret that any reference 
has been made to the personal savings 
of the Sovereign in this Debate; in my 
opinion, that is a matter into which no 
ember of the House has a right to 
inquire, and I think that the Govern- 
ment have lowered the dignity of the 
Crown in making any reference to the 
subject. In opposing this Bill I feel 
‘bound to say that I do so through no 
want of appreciation of the character 
and services of Her Majesty the Queen ; 
on the contrary, I hold that Her Majesty 
is the best and probably the greatest 
Soretae that this country has ever 
seen. Her place in history will be 
beside Queen Elizabeth and probably 
Cromwell ; but I decline to vote money 
for the purpose simply of enabling 
Royal personages to compete with vulgar 
plutocrats. We all admit that if we are 
to have a Monarchy we must pay for it. 
We are perfectly willing to pay fur it 
and to maintain it in all reasonable 
dignity and splendour, but we decline 
to pay a single farthing more than is 
just and reasonable. I maintain that 
we have an abundant margin in the 
existing Royal Grants, and I dare not 
and will not undertake to support more. 
If this question attracts more attention 
than any other, if it should be produc- 
tive of consequences injurious and disas- 
trous to the Orown, the responsibility 
will not be upon us but upon you. I 
cannot conceive anything more injurious 
to the Crown, and more likely to be 
disastrous to the Monarchical Constitu- 
tion under which we live, than that in the 
present circumstances of the country you 
should insist, merely because two new 
Royal personages have come on the 
scene, on adding £40,000 per annum to 
the enormous burdens of the country. 
Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanarkshire, Mid): 
‘The hon. Member for Northampton said, 
amongst other things, that the discus- 
sion on this Grant had made it more 
difficult for any Minister to propose 
Grants in future. I think the voting 


on this Grant has made it abso- 
similar Bill 


en the last 


dutely impossible for an 
to pass in the future, 
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Royal Grant was proposed only 13 
Members voted against it, but in the 
first Division against the present Grant 
116 Members went into the Lobby 
against the proposed Grant. I believe 
that means that Royal Grants are over. 
These discussions have convinced me 
that we in this House are nothing like 
so advanced on this question as the 
ple out of doors. However hon; 
embers may vote here, I am certain 
that if a poll of the constituencies were 
taken not half-a-dozen constituencies 
would vote for further Grants. [ Cries of 
‘Oh, oh!’’] I will take as an illustration 
the case of the hon. Member who so 
well represents the miners of the 
Rhondda Division. That hon. Member 
fell foul of the prevailing opinion in this 
House, but afterwards when he went 
down to his constituents he was re- 
proved because his language had not 
been stronger and more violent than it 
really was. I am glad to see from the 
newspapers that other constituencies are 
waking up, and are demanding from 
their Representatives a statement of the 
reasons which induced them to vote for 
this Grant. We in this quarter of the 
House have been reproached because 
on topics like this we pose as advocates 
of economy, while on other questions, 
the payment of Members for instance, 
we pose, as it is said, as the advocates of 
extravagance. There is one thing cer- 
tain, and that is, that everyone in the 
Housg, knows very well that if we 
had paid Members it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to get a Royal Grant 
Bill through the House. Such a fact 
proves most clearly that the payment of 
Members would be one of the greatest 
economies we could possibly advocate. 
We have heard a great deal about 
maintaining the dignity of the Crown, 
and I have never as yet heard anyone 
explain what is meant by the dignity of 
theCrown. If it means footmen, and gold 
lace, and carriages, I do not want to see 
the dignity of the Crown maintained. 
Then, again, it is said the Crown must 
be rich, that the Crown would not be 
respected if it were not rich. That, 
also, I absolutely and entirely deny. 
There is one thing we may bless our- 
selves for, and that is that riches in 
themselves are not as much respected as 
they were a generation or two ago. 
There is nowadays a wholesome tendency 
to go behind wealth to its causes. When 
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ple are told that a man is rich, they 
o not go straightway and worship him, 
but they ask how his wealth was got, 
whether it was made in a praiseworthy 
way. We have now in London a great 
many more millionaires than ever before, 
and more probably than there ever were 
in any other country. We have the 
millionaires of all countries amongst us. 
I think this is largely due to the fact of 
there being no Court in Paris to which 
the French millionaires can resort. We 
have here, too, any number of American 
and other millionaires. All these people 
come to London to enjoy themselves. 
The splendour of the Crown, as it is 
called, leads to these millionaires coming 
to London. | Ministerial cheers.} Yes, 
I quite admit it, but I dislike their 
coming heré. I admit they are very 
useful to a certain number of trades- 
people in Bond Street, but they create 
a tendency to extravagance and luxu- 
rious living which is bad for the people 
of the country as a whole. I deny that 
these cosmopolitan millionaries in Lon- 
don are good for Great Britain at large. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is dealing in a very discursive 
manner with the subject. 

Mr. PHILIPPS: I should like to go 
on to show, if I may, that the Crown 
could not anyhow be as rich as some of 
the richest millionaires in London, and 
that no Grant this House is likely to 
pass could enable the Crown to compete 
with these men in splendour. It és dis- 
og what the Crown really costs. 

me Members have put the figure at 
£700,000 or £860,000 a year. The 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 

Lord R. Churchill) asserted that the 

rown costs us almost £120,000 a year. 
The noble Lord did not go quite so far 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain), but endeavoured to make it 
out that the Crown costs us nothing, and 
that we got something thrown in. But 
I maintain that the less you put the 
cost down at, the more you make it im- 
possible for the Crown to compete in 
splendour with the rich men who now 
live in London. The Crown of this 
‘country must, therefore, rely for dignity 
and respect upou something very differ- 
ent to money and Grants from this 
House. We have had lately in this 


country a foreign potentate who is said 
to possess diamonds to the value of 
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seven millions sterling. I have never 
heard it suggested that the man who 
possesses the most diamonds is the man 
to be most respected. I should like some 
authoritative definition of the word dig- 
nity. It is often said that the poorest 
labouring man in the country has a dig- 
nity of his own. Is it disputed that a man 
cannot maintain his dignity unless he has 
£30,000 or £40,000 a year? I look at. 
the Crown as something very much more: 
than a merely rich institution. WhenI 
consider that the Crown is the head not 
merely of this Kingdom and Empire, 
but the head of the British speaking 
peoples inside and outside the Empire ; 
when I consider that as regards our- 
selves it is the personification of our 
national unity, and that its pedigree 
represents our history, Iam very sorry 
to see the tendency to maintain the 
dignity of the Crown merely by lavish 
votes of this House. Our royalty is 
descended from great Kings who have 
built up our history, who have repelled 
foreign invasion, and made laws under 
which we still live, and I maintain that: 
Royalty in that sense will always be, and 
ought to be, respected in this country. 
I do not wish to be considered as exalt- 
ing the pedigree of the Crown, although 
I maintain that a pedigreeis a much more 
honourable thing than money. It is a 
much more honourable circumstance for 
a man to be descended from one who 
has done great;work for his country than 
for a man to have had a large amount 
of money left him. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry to in- 
terrupt the hon. Gentleman, but he is 
forgetting what this Bill is. It is a Bill 
to make provision for the Prince of 
Wales’ children. It has nothing what- 
ever to do with the Crown in the general 
sense in which he is now speaking of. 

Mr. PHILIPPS: I will merely say I 
protest against this,Bill because it seems 
to hold wealth as one of the items of 
the respect of the country. When I 
think how easily wealth can be obtained. 
by people who are not respected, and 
deservedly so—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. PHILIPPS: I think it is bad 
that we should lay it before the people: 
that wealth is a necessary ingredient of 
the ager Png paid to the Crown.. 

*Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): Although I have been present. 
during the Debates upon the Grant, FE 
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of onnanening any opinion thereon ; and 
it is with no desire to protract the Debate 
that I venture to offer a few observa- 
tions as to the reasons which actuate me 
in recording the vote I have given and 
shall give. I think it is clearly under- 
stood by the country that we Liberal 
Members would be disloyal to the 
position we occupy, and to the 
promises we have made, if we were 
induced to abandon-our duty of 
watching most rigorously and jealously 
the appropriation of any public 
funds by the insinuation that we are 
guilty of adopting a cheese-paring 
policy. I do not think that charge pro- 
ceeded with the most exquisite taste from 
the noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington who has taken up a very worthy 
and a very proper position in endeavour- 
ing to check departmental extravagance 
in various branches of our Civil and 
Military life. And again, I feel it is my 
duty to protest in the strongest possible 
manner against the suggestion that we 
are attempting to penalise the Sovereign 
in respect to the accumulations of funds 
which are the outward manifestation of 
the decorum and dignity with which she 
has maintained the Crown. But while 
I take that view I am bound to enter 
into an examination as to whether we 
are guilty of the charge which is levelled 
against us. We have been even accused 
of disloyalty. It is somewhat instruc- 
tive to find that in the Debates in 1837 
on this very subject, by Lord Melbourne 
and the other Members of his Govern- 
ment, the same charge was levelled 
against the Whig Opposition. The 
Opposition of that day were twitted in 
wishing to substitute a Republic for the 
Monarchy. I think I am entitled to say 
that these charges are as unfounded now 
as they were ridiculous then. Now, 
while I support the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Northampton, I con- 
ceive that it is a constitutional doctrine 
of the first importance that the Sovereign 
ought to be absolutely dependent upon 
Parliament for its maintenance, and I 
can conceive no more dangerous state of 
things than that the time should arrive 
when the Crown and the Royal Family 
should have revenues independent of 
Parliament. That is a Constitutional 
doctrine not of yesterday’s birth, but 
which was propounded on the authority 
of the great statesman of 1837. What- 
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on the ground of 
Party spirit, Lord Brougham ex- 
pressed the opinion of a large sec- 
- rf the sane of Ppt day, 
when he protested against the ti 

for an almost unlimited SA ip 
sal revenues for the Crown. Lord 
Brougham also pointed out that it would 
be impossible for Parliament to come 
to the Crown and demand an account of 
the surplus of those incomes which had 
been found more than sufficient for the 
purposes of the Throne. I entirely dis- 
agree with what fell from the hon. and 
learned Member for Dundee (Mr. E.- 
Robertson) when hw said he had no- 
thing to do with the private savings of 
the Crown. The raison d’etre of our 
position is that the private savings of 
the Crown are funds which were allo- 
cated to particular purposes. I agree 
with hon. and right hon, Gentlemen 
opposite, that we have no right to touch 
those funds for the purpose of appro- 
priating them to the magpere of the 
children of the Prince of Wales; but I 
hold that the spirit of the enactments 
of 1837 and 184i—the spirit of the 
original settlement of the Civil List— 
was that these funds were effected with 
a trust; that trust was that the funds 
should be employed for the particular 
purposes to which they were allocated ; 
that if there was a surplus, that surplus 
should be used in the reduction of debt 
on other classes. The inevitable con- 
clusion, therefore, is that if there is no 
deficit in other classes, any surplus 
should be applied to the general benefit 
and uses of the nation. It has been 
said by great statesmen that the basis 
and reason of our granting to the Crown 
these various sums of money for the 
maintenance of the members of the 
Royal Family, is that the Crown and the 
members of the Royal Family are cir- 
cumscribed within narrow limits as to 
the persons with whom they can form 
alliances. There is not a Member of the 
House who does not rejoice that Her 
Majesty has reverted to the more 
ancient traditions of the Royal Family. 
as to matrimonial alliances; but 
I think it will be admitted that 
the claim of those members of the 
Royal Family who contract marriages 
outside the area of members of the 
various reigning dynasties to be con- 
sidered as members of the Royal Family, 
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in the ordinary sense of the word, 
ceases. It is for those reasons, firstly, 
because I believe that this fund which 
is at the disposal of Her Majesty is a 
fund which is really held in trust for 
the nation; and; secondly, because I con- 
ceive that we have no right to appro- 
foes money belonging to the nation 
‘or the purpose of endowing members 
of the Royal Family who marry into 
another grade of society that I oppose 
this Grant. 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON (Hull, 
W.): I would suggest to the hon. 
Member for Northampton the desir- 
ability of not dividing against the Third 
Reading of the Bill, but I hardly antici- 
pate that my suggestion will be accepted 
after the speeches that have been made. 
I voted with the hon. Member for 
Northampton in his Amendment on 
Friday night, and I confess that I was 
influenced to a very great extent by the 
speech of the hon. Member. Until I 
heard that speech I did not make up 
my mind which way to vote. I quite 
agree that the Civil List is burdened 
with useless extravagances, and that a 
saving might be effected which would 
meet this Grant for the children of the 
Prince of Wales without imposing any 
additional burden on the taxpayers of 
the country. It must be remembered 
that now we have an enlarged franchise, 
and that these matters are discussed 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, and if we wish to make the 
Royal Family respected and honoured 
in this country, as we all do, it is un- 
desirable in the extreme that any feel- 
ing of irritation should be produced 
amongst any class by any further Grants 
being asked for in respect of members 
of the Royal Family. The working 
classes feel very strongly on this 
subject, and no doubt this feeling 
extends to‘others. While I and others 
entertain such opinions, it is as well it 
should be stated that we entertain no 
feeling of disloyalty to the Queen, 
but that, on the contrary, we 
have great admiration and respect 
for Her Majesty and also for the Prince 
of Wales, whom we admit has dis- 
charged the duties that have fallen to 
him with wonderful tact and discretion. 
I shall not vote with the hon. Member 
for Northampton if he goes to a Division, 
because I consider it very undesirable 
that we take any course which may 
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appear to be discourteous to the Royal 
Family. [4 laugh.] An hon, Mem 


laughs; but, still, we must consider that 
we have a great position to hold among 
the nations of the world, and that if that 
position is to be held properly the Crown 
of England must be represented amongst 
all the other great Monarchical nations 
of Europe in a fitting manner. I feel 
that it is extremely advisablé the Third 
Reading should be passed without a 
division. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding): I should like to say a 
word in response to the hon. Member 
(Mr. C. Wilson). It is quite clear it is 
hardly possible for some Members of the 
House to approach the consideration of 
this question from a purely Monarchical 
or representative basis. I very much 
object to being obliged to say that we 
mean no disrespect to Her Majesty; but 
when I am personally charged with being 
disrespectful to the Sovereign, I am com- 
pelled to resent the charge. I, and 
others with whom I act in this matter, 
stand here with the simple object of 
discharging our duty to our constituents. 
Something fell from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on Friday night as to 
Her Majesty being in the autumn of her 
life. I should like to say distinctly that 
if the refusal of this Grant would cause 
Her Majesty any pain or inconvenience 
I should be the last Member of the 
House to oppose the Grant. It is 
clear to everyone who has any know- 
ledge on the subject whatever that 
Her Majesty’s income is so large that 
if this grant were withheld there would 
be no interference whatever with her 
personal comfort, but it would simply 
necessitate the rolling up of a smaller 
fortune than hitherto. Therefore, keep- 
ing in view the very large private 
fortune of the Queen, I hold it to be a 
simple duty to vote against the Third 
Reading of the Bill. 

The House divided :—Ayes 136; 
Noes 41.—(Div. List, No. 282.) 


Main Question put and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time and passed. 


COINAGE (LIGHT GOLD) [EXPENSES]. 

Resolution reported— 

‘‘ That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
| ment, of any expenses incurred by the exchange 
of, or payment for, gold coins, under the pro- 
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pa of a oe of the present Session to 
amend ‘The Coinage Act, 1870, as respects 
Light Gold Coins.” : 


Resolution agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


CIVIL SERVICES. 
Crass IV. 


£2,104,339, to complete the sum for 
Public Education. 


*Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
OOUNOIL (Sir Witttam Harr Dyxz, 
Kent, Dartford): I believe I shall be 
following the usual course if I commence 
the observations I shall have to make 
to the Committee by explaining, in the 
first place, what work has been done in 
the past educational year. The sum 
voted for 1888-89 was, on the original 
Estimate, £3,576,077 ; but there wassub- 
sequently a Supplementary Estimate of 
£24,690, making a total of £3,600,767. 
The total expenditure for the year was 
£3,600,692, so that a balance was left 
of £75. The chief cause of the Supple- 
mentary Estimate was that the rate of 
grant per day scholar, estimated 
at 17s. 64d., reached 17s. 73d. The 
total sum required for the year 1889-90, 
for which I ask the Committee to be re- 
sponsible, is £3,684,339, or an increase 
on the sum originally voted for the year 
1888-89 of £108,262, or, allowing 
for the Supplementary Estimate, of 
£83,572. This large increase of 
£108,262 is accounted for by an addition 
of £101,459 for annual grants for day 
and evening scholars, now equal to 
£3,323,903, and of £1,940 for training 
colleges, the sum being now equal to 
£119,140. Those large sums are re- 
quired to meet (1) an increase of 83,144, 
or 2°3 per cent in average attendance 
of day scholars, and 3,300, or i0 per 
«ent in the average number of evening 
scholars; (2) an increase of 13d. per 
scholar, or £27,254 in grants to day 
schools, now 17s. s}d. per head; and 
(3) an increase in the number of 
students in the training colleges. 
With reference to the expenditure for 
salaries and staff there is little or no 
change to mention. There is merely the 
normal increase both at Whitehall and 
in the Inspectorate, the only change 
being the- promotion of six writers to be 
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clerks to the Lower Division. With re- 
gard to teachers’ pensions, although the 
position of matters is not, on the whole, 
as satisfactory as could be desired, yet 
an additional sum is being paid by the 
State for so worthy an object. Provision 
has been made for four additional pen- 
sions at the highest rate of £30, 17 at 
£25, 13 at £20, the total number now 
in receipt of pensions being 607. In 
June, 1884, the restriction imposed upon 
the number of pensions, so far as if 
affected the claims of teachers ccupioret 
before August, 1851, was relaxed, with 
the result that, whereas in 1884 there 
were 17 pensions of £30, now there are 
45. In 1884 there were 86 pensions of 
£25, now there are 257. In 1884 there 
were 129 pensions of £20, and now there 
are 305. The addition to the annual 
cost of teachers’ pensions is £8,600, the 
total sum provided for pensions and 
gratuities being £14,215. I will now 
give a few statistics as to the rate of 
progress in the elementary schools in 
the past year. I will give a comparison 
of the number of schools inspected be- 
tween 1887 and 1888. In 1887 the 
number of schools inspected was 19,154, 
in 1888 the number was 19,221, or an 
increase of 67. Again, in 1887 we found 
school accommodation for 5,279,000 
children, and in 1888 for 5,356,000, or 
an increase of 77,000. The scholars on 
the register in 1887 were 4,635,000, 
and in 1888 they were 4,687,000, or an 
increase of 52,000. The average at- 
tendance at the schools in 1887 was 
3,527,000, and in 1888 it was 3,615,000, 
or an increase of 88,000. With respect 
to the percentage of the average attend- 
ance to the numbers on the register, it 
is satisfactory to note that we have got 
over the slight decrease, or rather the 
halting progress, of the two preceding 
years. In 1887 the percentage was 
76°1. In 1888 it was 77:1. There was 
thus a solid gain of 1 per cent in 1888 
as compared with 1887. The percentage 
of passes in standard subjects in 1887 
was 87°32, and in 1888 it was 87:97. 
The number of scholars examined in 
Standards IV and upwards is a fair test 
of the efficiency of the teaching in the 
schools, and there also satisfactory im- 
provement is indicated. The number 
examined was 912,000 in 1+87, and in 
1888 it was 953,000, showing an in- 
crease of 41,000, or of 4°5 per cent. 
The percentage of such scholars to the 
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total number was in 1887 36:3, and in 
1888 37-4, or an increase of 1°l per 
cent. Now I will take another item 
which has been again and again dis- 
cussed in the House, and which is 
acknowledged to be of very great im- 
rtance as regards the future domestic 
appiness of the girls in the schools. I 
refer to the teaching of cookery, and I 
ask the House to listen to a few 
figures, because they show that since 
I gave a pledge some two years ago 
that the Department would-do its ut- 
most to promote instruction in cookery 
we have made rapid progress in that 
matter, although we have not yet reached 
the maximum point. The number of 
girls earning the cookery grant in 1887 
was 30,431, and in 1888 it was 42,159, or 
an increase of 11,728. I will now give 
the number of certificated teachers. In 
1887 it was 66,547, and in 1888 6,683, 
or an increase of 2,136. The number 
of pupil teachers has risen from 28,930 
in 1887 to 29,901 or an increase of 971. 
Looking at those figures as a whole, 
they show a decided though gradual 
improvement in the efficiency of the 
work done in the elementary schools. 
They indicate naturally a rather lower 
rate of increase than in previous 
pia except on two headings, which 
consider of the greatest import- 
ance. In the first place, there is a 
Solid increase in the percentage of 
average attendance to the number on 
the registers. In fact, we have made 
up the lost ground of the two preceding 
years. Inthe second place, there is a 
large addition to the cookery grants, 
showing the advantages of the centre 
system of teaching and peripatetic 
teachers. In 1884 the number of girls 
taught cookery was 7,600; in 1885, 
17,700; in 1886 the increase was 6,672, 
or 38 per cent; in 1887 it was 5,905, or 
24 per cent; and in 1888 no fewer than 
11,728, or 38 per cent, the total being 
42,159, or nearly six times the number 
receiving grants in 1884. The increase 
in the number of children on the 
regitters has fallen from 129,000 to 
52,000 ; but the increase in the average 
attendance is the same as in 1887 
(88,000), showing that the enforce- 
ment of regularity of attendance has 
more than kept pace with the addition 
to the number on the books during the 
year under review. I believe the new 
Code will have stimulated school attend- 
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ance, and there is yet ample scope for 
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energy in that direction when we re- 
member that there is now a daily 
absence of more than one million 
children. I am convinced that that. 
deficiency might be much further re- 
duced by making school life more 
popular, and varying the curriculum, 
rather than by fines and compulsion. 
Taking into account all schools affording 
elementary instruction, there are no 
fewer than 4,800,000 children on the 
registers, or 16°75 per cent. of the 
population: while before the passing of 
the Education Act of 1870 there were 
ouly 7-08 per cent. of the population on 
the registers of such schools. That 
result has been achieved by the addition 
of 6,378 voluntary schools since 1870, 
providing accommodation for 1,668,000 
children, and by the addition of 4,562 
Board Schools, providing accommodation 
for 1,809,000 children. These ad- 
ditional schools are provided as follows : 
From 1870 to 1876 there were 4,396 
voluntary, and 1,596 Board Schools. 
provided; from 1876 to 1882. 1,744 
voluntary and 2,272 Board Schools; 
and from 1882 to 1888, 238 voluntary 
and 694 Board Schools. The school 
supply may now be considered as well 
provided for, only 67 schools of all 
kinds being added last year. Before I 
leave these statistics I should like— 
and especially in view of probable 
coming Debates on these important. 
matters—to give a few figures with re- 
gard to school expenditure, and the 
cost of maintaining our elementary 
schools. The cost of maintenance per 
scholar in average attendance in Board 
Schools in 1877 was £2 4s. 7$d., 
as against £2 4s. 74d. in 1888; in 
voluntary schools the cost was. 
£1 16s. 43d., against £1 16s. 4d. in 
1888, being a decrease of $d.; exclud- 
ing London, the cost in Board Schools 
was £1 19s. 8}d., as against £1 19s. 8d. 
in 1888; in voluntary schools the cost 
was £1 15s. 94d., as against £1 15s. $d. 
In the London Board Schools the cost. 
was £3 Os. 5d., as against £3 0s. 6}d. 
In 1888, while in the London voluntary 
schools the cost was £2 3s, 94d., as 
against £2 4s. 13d. in 1888. London 
excepted, the expenditure throughout. 
the year has been stationary through- 
out England and Wales, the net result. 
being a diminution of 3d. per head in 
the cost of voluntary schools. In Lon- 
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don, however, the cost of Board Schools 
has risen 1}d., and now reaches 68, 3}d. 
a head more than in 1884, while the 
cost in voluntary schools has risen 4}4., 
and now stands at 1s. 113d. a head more 
than in 1884. The increase in the cost of 
schools in the rest of the country has 
been during the same period, in Board 
Schools 1s. 114d., and in voluntary 
schools 1s. I#d. The increase of 
cost, therefore, in the Metropolis con- 
trasts unfavourably with the rest of the 
country. Contributions from the rates 
amount to, per schclar, 17s. 7}d., a re- 
duction of 14d. compared with 1886-7; 
subscriptions, 6s. 72d., the same as the 

ear before; payments by children in 

oard Schools, 8s. 113d. per head; in 
voluntary schools, 11s. ‘2d. per head, 
being a reduction of 1}d. and 1d. respec- 
tively. Compared with the figuresof 1884, 
the rates haveincreased 1s.4}d. per head, 
the voluntary contributions have fallen 
2d. per head, and the school feés have 
fallen 64d. per head in Board Schools 
and 13d. per head in voluntary schools. 
The increased cost per scholar from 
1884 to 1888 has been, in Board 
Schools, 2s. 11d.; in voluntary schools, 
Is. 2d. A reduction during the same 
period has taken place in the fees and 
contributions of voluntary schools of 2d. 
9 head, and in the fees payable to 

oard Schools of 64d. per head. The 
total deficiency has been met in Board 
Schouls by an increase of rates 1s. 4}d., 
miscellaneous receipts 1}d., additional 
grant Is. 113d.—being a total of 
3s. 5}d.; and in voluntary schools by 
an increase of endowment }d., and 
additional grants 1s. 33d.—or a total 
of 1s. 4d. So much for the educational 
work of the past year. But ifI finished 
my statement here I should be doing 
not only myself, but alsothe Department 
with which I am connected, a grievous 
wrong. I must therefore pass on to 
review other matters. I have been told 
over and over again during the past few 
months that the Code with which my 
name has been connected is much too 
stringent. It is now practically with- 
drawn from the cognisance of Parlia- 
ment; but, so faras my experience goes, 
I think that one of the most indifferent 
methods of enjoying life is to have any- 
thing like a joint parentage in a Revised 
Code. The amount of inquiry, disturb- 
ance, and criticism is such as to be 
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absolutely destructive of peace and 
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comfort so far as this life is concerned, 
Before I proceed further with my 
remarks however, I must express my 
extreme regret that the constant pressure- 
of public po has prevented me 
from making an explanation of the Code. 
I admit that I have not pressed my 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the- 
House to any great extent, and when I 
refer to the criticisms of the Code I do- 
so in no impatient and carping spirit.. 
A document so intricate and so ner 
with technical language might easily be 
misunderstood, and, therefore, I am. 
not surprised at the criticism. The Code 
was criticised from two points of view, 
It was urged by many that it did not go 
far enough, so far as education is con- 
cerned ; while others said it went so far 
as toinjure the schools in which they 
were most intimately interested. I be- 
lieve, however, that whatever  sins- 
of omission or commission may be in 
these proposals, it will be acknowledged 
by all that, so far as its educational 
aspect is concerned, it is one of the best. 
Codes ever laid on the Table of this. 
House. I should like, if 1 may be per- 
mitted, to allude for a few moments to 
one or two of the more important 
questions raised in this document, 
One of the chief criticisms to which I 
have been subjected is that the Depart- 
ment have only partially adopted the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis-- 
sion, while they ought to have been 
adopted as a whole. It is true that the: 
Department have not adopted all the 
recommendations of the Commission, 
but with some experience of the House: 
and with some knowledge of political 
Parties I was aware that some of those 
recommendations would have provoked. 
bitter Party controversy. We may 
fairly urge, therefore, that the Depart- 
ment did right in seizing upon recom-- 
mendations which had received the 
commendation, not only of those who- 
signed the Majority Report, but of those- 
who signed the Minority Report as well. 
Let me deal, then, fora few moments- 
with this charge. I may turn to the 
page of the Report in which the majority: 
say that their desire has been first to 
make such recommendation as will give 
the country certain risa ar adrene 

es for the present large outlay. Dut. 
be ipuaeets for example, in regard. 
to the proposal to assist voluntary _ 


schools out of the rates? Those who 
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seeenint the interests of the majority 
-of the Commission held a large meeting 
at which this question was discussed, 
and by an enormous majority the pro- 
posal was rejected. I should like now 
‘to deal with the most important change 
which was proposed, and that was in 
regard to the administration of the 
“Grants. No one has studied either the 
-evidence laid before the Royal Commis- 
‘sion or the Majority or Minority Reports 
without coming to this conclusion—how 
~very little really was urged in favour of 
‘the maintenance of the existing system 
of payment by results, and how much 
was urged against it. In framing these 
‘new proposals the Department felt, of 
course, the heaviest responsibility, 
because, so far as educational results 
were concerned, and particularly in 
‘respect of the elementary subjects, we 
felt we were leaving safe ground. We 
felt the gravest responsibility in bring- 
ting these proposals before Parlia- 
ment. The great complaint made and 
urged before the Commission was that 
tthe existing system had grown too 
‘mechanical in its character, that it pro- 
‘duced nothing but a system of cram, 
and that, instead of turning out the 
pup with all his faculties broadly and 
widely developed, it looked upon the 
wretched scholar much in the light of a 
machine calculated to grind so many 
‘bushels of corn. In regard to the new 
system of administering the grants, the 
¥ducation Department have endeavoured 
as nearly as posssible to follow the 
‘recommendations of the Majority Report 
of the Royal Commission. These pro- 
posals have been criticized from various 

ints of view. In the first place, the 

partment has been told that payment 
by results would practically obtain under 
ithe new proposals. My reply to that is 
that nothing of the kind would happen, 
and that under them the, elementary 
#ubjects would be judged on the same 
system as class subjects; the whole 
‘standard would be examined, and the 
Inspector would judge accordingly, and 
ithe award of the grant would not 
‘depend, as heretofore, on individual 
passes, but on the fact that the children, 
a8 a whole, had reached one of three 
standards which were named. It is 
difficult to explain the scheme without 
the Committee having before them the 
anstructions which would be issued to 
Inspectors, but the Department hope to 
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found it on a system which has been 
thoroughly tried and tested in this 
country. It is said that the scheme 
leaves too much in the hands of the In- 
spectors, but I have to point out that 
these Inspectors are gentlemen who have 
been well tested in the work they have 
to accomplish, and none will have had 
less than 10 years’ experience. No 
doubt the Inspector’s Report will indi- 
cate to the Department what grant a 
school should receive, but the Report 
will have to be of the most search- 
ing and thorough character, and 
upon that Report the Department 
will have to judge. I have been 
told that the new proposals will be 
destructive of the interests of many of 
the voluntary schools, and that I shall 
be regarded as an immolator and de- 
stroyer. That I need hardly say, con- 
sidering my predilections and my past 
experience, is not precisely the line of 
conduct I should sketch out for myself, 
but it would be well, perhaps, I should 
state how I believe the proposals will 
work. In the first place, the lowest 
grant of 12s. per scholar, according to 
our late proposal, must, at all events, 
be awarded to every school for two 
years which has a certificated teacher. 
I think there was something humane 
in a proposal by which every efficient 
school which has a certificated teacher 
should have two years, at all events, 
in which to improve its position and 
be secure of the 12s. grant. I should 
like to explain the position in regard 
to the three proposed grants of 12s., 
14s., and 15s. 6d., respectively. These 
represent in the three standards of the 
schools, the percentage grant, the 
merit grant, and the fixed grant of 
4s.6d. At present no school does obtain 
12s. per scholar unless it can produce 
78 per cent of passes; likewise no 
school can obtain the 14s. grant unless 
it passes 90 per cent, and no school 
can obtain the 15s. 6d. grant unless it 
has 96 per cent of passes. I find that 
nearly 20 per cent of all our schools 
passed less than 78 per cent, and 
earned less than 12s. per scholar, 
and, therefore, in the case of that 20 
per cent the Department’s proposals 
will give an additional impetus to 
improve the efficiency of the schools. 
Proceeding on we find that 37°39 per 
cent of our day schools pass less than 
90 per cent of the pupils, and receive 
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less than 14s. I find in most of these 
schools there is the same result—an 
increased grant in every case up to the 
maximum. Again, I find that no less 
than 42 per cent of the remainder of 
our Board Schools pass between 90 
and 100 per cent. A large majority of 
these pass between 90 and 96 per cent. 
There is also a considerable gain in 
grant per head in each one of these 
schools. Therefore, when I am told 
that this is a vast scheme for the 
demolition of voluntary schools, I 
cannot help regarding the statement as 
somewhat astounding, and I am anxious 
to discover some fact or reason which 
will act as a warning to me and bear 
out the assertion. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield): The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the num- 
ber of schools that passed less than 70, 
less than 80 and 90 per cent. Could he 
tell us the number of schools which 
passed less than 65 per cent and less 
than 60 per cent, and the number that 
get no grant at all ? 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: I have no 
doubt I could get the information from 
the right hon. Gentleman, but I have 
not the figures with me. I know that, 
below 65 per cent, there are & good 


many. 
Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes. 

*Srr W. HART DYKE: Before I 
leave this point, I may say that, in 
respect of the poorer or struggling class 
of schools in this country, this scheme 
of ours is eminently calculated to assist 
such schools. It will afford them the 
utmost encouragement to improve their 
efficiency, and they will be, in the vast 
majority of instances, afforded the 
solid and substantial oth, «8 of 
an increase of their grants. en, 
Sir, there is another branch of our 
system of grants—that for class and 
extra subjects. We propose seriously to 
rélax the position of our schools with 
regard to these class and extra subjects. 

e have a proposal, which I hope will 
be renewed, to no longer insist on the 
necessity of teaching English as a first 
class or extra subject. I have alluded 


already to the question of cookery. I 
think the widening and opening of the 
curriculum of extra subjects will be 
found of enormous importance. Take, 
for instance, the scattered schools in 
agricultural districts. Can we rest con- 
tent with the knowledge that our agri- 
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cultural schools in England and Wales. 
are passing in elementary subjects and 


‘nothing else? I consider that a mistake, 


and a deplorable mistake. Again and’ 
again, by hon. Members on both sides: 
of the House, I have been questioned as- 
to instruction in agriculture in our 
schools. I know something of rural 
school life, and I am not going to sug- 

gest anything so absurd as the turning” 
out of first-rate agriculturists from our 

elementary schools. But there is a vast: 
difference between that and the absolute 

ignorance which we see in our agricul-- 
tural districts of what is destruc- 

tive to agriculture and what bene-- 
ficial. A deal of good could be accom- 

plished by giving some instruction in 

insect life, and illustrations might be- 
hung in our rural schoolrooms of insect 

life with the utmost advantage tu agricul- 
ture. What do we propose to do? 
That pupils may atte combined 

science classes—a plan which has been 

productive of great benefit in Hertford- 
shireland other counties where the central 

system of teaching has been carried out. 
T believe, not only in rural districts, but 

in towns the combination of schools for 
the achievement of a particular pu 

is of great advantage. What one school 
is absolutely unable to do can be accom- 

plished by a group of three or four 
schools with very little trouble and 

expense, and by means of a peripatetic: 
teacher they could carry out a system of 
instruction such as I have indicated, 

with vast consequent improvement to. 
our school life. I need hardly mention,. 
Sir, that there is then the great question: 
of drawing. Hon. Members are aware- 
that we have placed drawing outside the- 
17s. 6d. limit, and a most useful change- 
I believe it was. Hon. Members will 

be glad to hear that there is a vast. 
improvement in respect of the numbers. 
being taught. I believe I am right 

in saying that the number of 
children ) FFs taught drawing in 

our elementary schools has increased 25- 
percent. That is most satisfactory. Iam. 
one of those who think that the pencil: 
ought to run a harder race for supre- 

macy with the pen in the teaching of’ 
our schools. am of opinion that. 
enormous benefit is to be derived. 
from teaching children drawing in our 
schools. If hon. Members will look at. 
the Code, they will find that managers- 
were encouraged to submit to the In— 
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spector a progressive scheme of lessons 
in class and specific subjects, and the 
curriculum would thereby have been 
“widened to the greatest possible extent, 
and.could have been readily adapted to 
the special circumstances of particular 
classes of schools. As regards the 
‘voluntary schools, I ought. to say, 
before leaving this branch of the sub- 
jett, that they will find a new field of 
exertion in these class and extra sub- 
jects, for which the Code offered fresh 
facilities. It will be asked, How is this 
to be done? It is true that a vast 
number of these schools do not at 
present see their way to afford instruc- 
tion in extra subjects? But I would 
venture to plead that the new way of 
administering grants and* conducting 
examinations will give to these schools 
time which they do not possess under 
the present system. It would give 
more time for teaching, and a better 
method of classifying the pupils. It 
‘would be a more elastic system—would 
#ause less drudgery; it would be more 
liberal in its character; and I believe, 
if it is adopted, that the time hitherto 
‘wanting for teaching of these extra 
‘subjects will be available for their 
benefit. 

~ Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim): Do you do 
-away with the 17s. 6d. limit ? 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: The hon. 
“Member refers me to the 17s. 6d. limit. 
IT am not going into that question, which 
is a matter for legislation; it is not a 
-question which can be discussed on a 

ote; but of this I am sure, that, ifany 
movement is made in the direction of 
-assisting the school by further grants 
from the State, no such proposal will 
‘be considered valid or adequate by this 
House which does not carry with it 
‘some security that the extra money 
paid will be actually expended for the 
‘benefit of education. That, I think, 
may fairly be urged and demanded. 
My hon. Friends may say, ‘It is of 
‘no use shadowing forth these changes, 
which may be of use to these schools, 
if we are met by the vexatious 
difficulty of the 17s. 6d. limit.”” Ihave 
taken six counties in different parts of 
England, which I believe to be typical 


counties—Buckingham, Herefordshire, 
Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Westmoreland, 
and Wiltshire. In these counties I find 
a total of 1,547 schools, out of which 
only 204 schools have exceeded the 
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17s. 6d. limit, 525 over 15s., 542 over 
12s. 6d., 190 over 10s., and 26 under, 
10s. Only 17 per cent. of these 
schools are handicapped, if I may. so 
term it, by the 17s. 6d. limit, while no 
less than 83 per cent are below that 
limit. Therefore, so far as 83 per cent 
of these schools are concerned, these pro- 
posed. changes would be of considerable 
benefit ; and, taking the proposals.as a 
whole, I think there is not one of these 
schools—and I say it as School Mana- 


ger in a country district—which will not, 


be able to bring its total grant up to the 
17s, 6d. limit. Again, I must say that 
I find it difficult to discover how pro- 
posals such as these are to immolate and 
destroy the great mass of the voluntary 
schools of this country. We have been 
told that they will destroy some 3,000 
voluntary schools, and before this Debate 
closes I shall be anxious to know how 
they will destroy 300, or 30, or 3. Though 
I am afraid that I am detaining ‘the 
House, still I think that the matters 
which I am discussing are.of a very 
important character. I should like to 
say a word or two with regard to our 
teachers. Some of the largest and 
most considerable of our proposals 
affect our great teaching system. I 
must say I have marvelled at the in- 
action of the teaching community with 
regard to these proposals. They are, 
to my mind, so manifestly to the 
advantage of the teaching community 
that I have been puzzled from time to 
time that they have not been more cor- 
dially accepted as to principle and 
less criticised in minutie of detail 
by the great mass of the teachers 
of this country. Now we havea pro- 
posal which I hope at all costs will be 
renewed, and it is that we relinquish 
the endorsement of teachers’ cer- 
tificates. We believe that it has been 
irritating, and that it has sometimes 
operated cruelly upon teachers who 
have been hard workers in their pro- 
fession. The most important change, 
however, which we propose for the 
encouragement of teachers is in respect 
of freedom of classification. These 
changes were urged by the Report of 
the Royal Commission. I am aware 


that in certain quarters these changes , 


have been criticised as not being real, 
but only changes on paper, and that if 
put to the test of practice would fail. I 
can only say that these proposals as 
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conclusive. We propose that a teacher 
may put his scholars, as regards reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, in any standard 
he chooses. We have been told that 
mo proposal of this kind will be satisfac- 
‘tory so long as the word “age ”’ is left 
in certain Articles of the Code as one of 
thetests of thecapacity of achild. I think 
myself broadly that it would be against 
experience of all kinds, aud against 
common sense, if we were to strike out 
‘‘age’’ altogether asa means of testing 
the capacity of a child. Take a case. 
The Inspector passes a child whose face 
shows the evident traces of overwork. 
‘Would not one of the first questions 
‘which a man of sense and responsibility 
would ask be as to the age of that child? 
‘To forbid such a question as that would, 
to my mind, be an absurdity. In judging 
of the capacity of a child it will be the 
duty of the Inspector to consider every 
possible circumstance, including that of 
age. I think the objection to the word 
‘fage”’ is a wrong one, for after all its 
retention would not work injuriously as 
regards our teaching system, but serve 
as a protection both to teachers and 
‘children. Then we are told that the 
liability of all scholars present to be 
examined is likely to work: harshly, 
‘though I think it will bea most useful 
provision. It is said that a child may 
have been in the school only two or 
‘three weeks when it is seized upon and 
examined by the Inspector to the 
injiry of the expected efficiency of 
‘the school. I think such a criticism 
as that does not do much credit to 
‘the common sense of the Inspector, 
who would surely not be fit to remain 
long at his post if he did not easily dis- 
-eover how long the child has been in the 
school. Sir, there are one or two other 
points on which I should like to touch— 
among them that relating to day training 
colleges. We shall not propose vast 
revolutionary changes as regards the 
training of our teachers, but we do con- 
‘sider that the recommendations of the 
‘Commissioners on this point are well 
worthy attention, and we think that the 
‘experiment should be made. I will say 
this, in regard to our proposal, that so 
-far as the Universities are concerned, 
-and in regard to all Institutions who 
are prepared to receive day teachers 
for training, we have received the 
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posible encouragement, es- 
rom the Yorkshire College 


at Leeds, and the other University 
Colleges, the members of which have 
shown the greatest anxiety to be of 
service. The religious and moral 
training of our teachers is a subject of 
the greatest importance. I perfectly 
admit the importance of the religious and 
moral training of those who have to 
instruct our children. I will not go 
further into this point, except to say 
that we shall in every possible 
case have appointed a strong Local 
Committee in association with this 
new system when inaugurated. I deeply 
regret the postponement of this Code 
in regard to bilingual teaching in Welsh 
schools. The proposal to afford facilities 
for the teaching of Welsh and English 
side by side has met with unanimous 
support through the whole of the Princi- 
pality. And in reference to this, I 
should like to remove a misapprehen- 
sion which seems to prevail. It is 
thought that these proposals are made 
to promote the teaching of Welsh; 
but to my mind they are in, a 
precisely opposite direction. We 
have made them entirely from an edu- 
cational point of view, and because we 
found that unless some change was 
made in the Code, the Welsh people, 
in their efforts to learn English, 
would be heavily handicapped when it 
came to a question of examination. So 
far as my wishes and object are con- 
cerned, these changes have been made 
to promote the education of the Welsh 
silicon, and to enable them to get the 
best equipment when they start life. lam 
aware, Sir, that there have been several 
severe criticisms of our proposals with 
reference to evening schools. I at once 
admit that some page cf of sbemniie 
necessary, and they shall be carefully 
considered by next Beasion, We think, 
further, that the additional subjects 
which we proposed should be taken in 
the evening schools were not sufficient. 
We feel that instead of two, four addi- 
tional subjects should be allowed in 
evening schools in respect of such chil- 
dren as are not presented in any 
standard. I see by the Majority Report 
of the Commission it is suggested that 
we should do away with any distine- 
tion as to elementary subjects in even- 
ing schools or classes. But there is one 

ifficulty so far as we are concerned, and 
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that is that the per cr ees | schools 
reveive public grants under the Act of 
1870, and that so far as the Education 
ent is concerned we must recog- 
nise the teaching of elementary subjects, 
and put that test to scholars before they 
can have the advantage of evenin 
scliools. We have been much criticised 
in a of the curriculum of evening 
schools. We are told that we ought to 
have a very wide curriculum. We will 
treat it as widely as possible ; and I con- 
clude that the permission will apply to 
evening schools, where, under the foot- 
note to Schedule IV., any subject with 
the approval of the Department can be 
taken as a specific subject. These pro- 
posals involve a curriculum as wide as 
any educational reformer could wish. 
It is proposed that a special curriculum 
should be drawn up with reference to all 
these extra specific or class subjects; but 
to my mind it would be far better 
to leave the curriculum as wide, and as 
open as possible, and to let it be made 
as useful as possible to the wants of the 
locality in which the school is situated. 
I am aware that I have only touched on 
two or three points of interest in our 
educational system. It is utterly im- 
possible inremarks such as these to cover 
the whole ground. I need hardly say, 
Sir, that we have had but one object in 
view, and that is the improvement and 
furtherance of our great national scheme 
of education. We shall endeavour, if 
possible, to turn managers into a new 
groove, to improve the géneral character 
of our schools, to make our school life 
more élastic and more popular, and, 
with regard to extra class subjects, to 
do our very utmost to widen the curri- 
culum. One or two notices have already 
been given for next Session, and they 
rather point to the fact that the educa- 
tional barometer presents more stormy 
aspects, perhaps, than it has done for 
some years past; but, so far as I am 
concerned, I know of nothing at this 
moment, andI trust that nothing would 
on in the near future, which would 
lead me to be unfaithful to the tradi- 
tions upon which the great Act of 1870 
was ed, and which were to make 
the School Board system supplementary 
to, and not destructive of, voluntary 
effort. Well, Sir, whatever may be in 
store for usin thenear future, I donot dis- 
guise from myself the fact that there 
are questions of vast educational im- 
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rtance looming in that near future. 

till, I trust that the House will ap- 
proach those questions in a calm, broad, 
and judicial spirit, as becomes a Repre- 
sentative Assembly. I am certain of this. 
—that we cannot afford to quarrel, or 
make political capital out of these great 
subjects. There is plenty of information 
to show that Continental nations are 
taking vast and daily strides in educa- 
tional matters. They are sparing 
neither time, energy, nor money 
to bring about great results in edu- 
cation. Therefore, Sir, we cannot 
afford to waste time in quarrelling over 
those questions instead of coming to a 
practical result at as early a date as 
possible. I hope and trust that we shall 
approach them in a non-Party spirit; 
and I am quite sure of this—that what- 
ever may be the result of our labours, 
whatever may be the result of our De- 
bates: on these important questions, we 
shall, at all events, ever be mindful that. 
there is no issue so great, which an 
Assembly like this can debate and con- 
sider, as the education of the people, 
involving, as that education does, the 
fate and future of this great nation. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): Sir, the statement 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
placed before the Committee is not only 
interesting but highly satisfactory to 
every Member of this House and to the 
nation at large. As I understand, during 
past years not only has the attendance of 
children at school greatly improved, 
but practically we are very nearly up 
our accommodation power. All we have 
to do now is to keep pace with the 
annual increase of children; at the 
same time, the moment has now fully 
come when we should endeavour to in- 
crease, the efficiency of the schools 
by improving the education. We all 
concur, I think, in what the right hon. 
Gentleman said in reference to the with- 
drawal of the new Oode. It was a very 
liberal Code, and a very considerable 
step forward in education, and embo- 
died many very valuable suggestions. 
On this side of the House we certainly 
do feel that if the Code was not so 
thorough in some respects as many of 
us wished, yet we knew that it was high 
time, after the four years of stagnation 
which we have had since the Royal 
Oommission, that a further step should 
be taken in order to carry out their 
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recommendations. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that there was a pres- 
sure of business during this Session 
which had caused the collapse of that 
Code. Of course, that is only a way of 

utting it. We know, and the country 

nows, that it was not lack of time, but 
the pressure brought to bear by men 
behind the right hon. Gentleman upon 
the Government, which caused the with- 
drawal of the Code. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said the other day that 
the Party of which he is one of the most 
brilliant ornaments had among it no re- 
ionaries. We know it is perfectly true 
that reactionary Conservatives have al- 
most disappeared ; but I regret to say 
that, in respect of elementary education, 
we have still Conservatives—and those 
the Representatives, chiefly and unfor- 
tunately, of the Church of England in 
this House—who have caused the with- 
drawal of this Progressive Code. I am 
led to say that its withdrawal, to a cer- 
tain extent, was the fault of the Educa- 
tion Department. While the right lon. 
Gentleman was presenting to us the 
Code, he left us very much in the dark 
as to how these vast and Radical altera- 
tions were to be carried out. I think 
that hon. Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House thought the Department 
would have done well for their own 
sake and the sake of the Oode if they 
had laid before the House the in- 
structions to the Inspectors on which 
they wished the Code carried out. I 
regret the delay which will be caused 
to progressive elementary education by 
the withdrawal of the Code. The right 
hon. Gentleman expressed the hope that 
the Code would be re-introduced. I 
trust he will be successful in doing so. 
And if his speech is an indication of the 
lines on which the Code will go next 
year, I do not know that we on this side 
of the House need so very much regret 
the delay which has taken place. But 
Iam afraid that the same malign in- 
fluence which destroyed the Vode this 
year will be encouraged by its success 
to act in like manner towards the re- 
introduced Code. Those who have 
opposed it have done a very ill service 
to the cause which they have at heart. 
I do not believe that any political action 
in regard to educational matters for very 
many years past has done so much to 
injure the voluntary system in public 
estimation. For many years past I have 
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been one of those who can see a very 
~— advantage in the dual system of 

rd and Voluntary Schools. But 
those who support the dual system as it 
at present exists do feel that, after all, 
the voluntary system only exists so long 
as it is really educational. When we 
find. as we have lately found, unfortu- 
nately, that voluntaryists look more 
particularly to the interests of their 
own denomination ; and when we find 
the Archbishop of Canterbury reported 
to have said at some educational confer- 
ence a while ago that this Code must be 
destroyed in the interests of the Church, 
then I confess it seems to me that to 
take up such a position is likely to do 
very much injury to the voluntary sys- 
tem. And not only so, but this oppo- 
sition has been a very foolish opposition. 
The right hon. Gentleman, as Education 
Minister, clearly pointed out in his 
speech that the position of affairs under 
the new Code will not be disadvan- 
— but rather advantageous to the 
voluntary system, because they will gain 
by the increased grants to the small 
schools. So that on the mere score of 
pounds, shillings and pence they will 
find they have made a great mistake. 
But if these educational reforms did 
entail a certain increased liability on 
voluntaryism, they ought not to whine to 
this House over those proposals; they 
ought cheerfully to accept them, for it is 
a fatal position for voluntaryists to take 
up that denominational poverty is to 
stand in the way of educational pro- 
gress. As far as I can see they have no 
case. After all, voluntary educa- 
tion does or ought to imply some sacri- 
fice on the part of those who are inte- 
rested in that system. [Cheers.] Lam 
glad to find that hon. Gentlemen on this 
side of the House cheer that proposition. 
I think it is too much forgotten that 
sacrifices, instead of having been in- 
creased of late years, are very much 
diminished, and there is a large number 
of voluntary schools which are voluntary 
only in name, and which are carried on 
by means of fees and grants, and with- 
out any sacrifice at all on the part of 
the voluntary managers. Considering 
the very large sums that are paid to 
the voluntary system, and the very 
liberal way in which it has been treated, 
I do not see how they can expect 
the nation to vote additional sums 
unless they are prepared to make 
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some corresponding sacrifices on their 
part. During the last 10 years the 
voluntary system has received some- 
thing like £160,000 annually in chil- 
dren’s fees, and they are educating a 
quarter of a million more in their own 
ses tenets. Not only are the 
oluntaryists not called upon for fur- 
ther sacrifices, but the burden upon 
them is actually diminished by no less 
than £30,000 a year in less than 10 
years. I think we may fairly ask those 
who are specially interested in these 
schools, to be ready to re-subscribe this 
small sum, if the nation, in its desire to 
have further educational progress, re- 
uests them to make some further sacri- 
ce to the interests of their own 
special schools, and join with the Vice- 
President of the County. Council in 
hoping that this subject will never be 
made an acute Party question, for in the 
educational future of this country it is 
essential that all Parties and sections 
should combine to improve it. I feel 
sure that nothing will more damage the 
cause of education than that a large 
section of the community interested in 
special schools should endeavour to pre- 
vent progress by pleading their poverty. 
I think it a pity that, even if the Code 
were going to be withdrawn, we had not 
an opportunity of discussing it in this 
House, because that discussion would 
have been the means of rendering some 
assistance to the Department and also to 
the House in appreciating the merits and 
demerits of thescheme. The chief point 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
was that in which he referred to the sub- 
stitute he proposed under the new Code 
for payment by results. I am one of 
those who think that the Code would 
have gone a long way to get rid of the 
many evils which existed under the old 
‘system. We should, by the proposals 
of the right hon. Gentleman, have got 
rid of the old multiple system ; but, at 
the same time, I think that, under pre- 
sent circumstances, it would be impos- 
sible to get rid altogether of the system 
of making some recognition by grants 
of the merits of the schools. It is pro- 
posed by many of the teachers that there 
should be'regular grants given to every 
school, and that it should not depend 
on the examiners or on the machinery 
of the schools, but that it should be by 
a combination of machinery and teach- 
ing and good buildings that good results 
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should be awarded. But if we had not. 
to make large payments to the beneficiary 


managers under the prevalent system, 
I doubt whether we should see large 
sums paid to Local Bodies to make them 
responsible for the management and 
inspection of the schools, and I also 
doubt whether such a system could be 
carried out. I am not sure that, under 
our system, where we cannot have a 
local buffer, such a system as that would 
answer, and I believe the pro to 
abolish payment by results would be a 
satisfactory step forward, because it 
would get rid of that which was the 
real evil—the old system of the indi- 
vidual examination of every child, and 
the payment of a percentage on exami- 
nation—a system shown by the evidence 
before the Commissioners to be over- 
whelmingly bad. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman emphasised the great opportunity 
given to teachers for the classification 
of the children and the choice of class 
subjects, and probably every hon. Mem- 
ber will welcome the great change which 
under these two heads it is proposed to 
make; but I do not agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman on one point— 
namely, that, although he proposes to 
give full freedom of classification, he is 
still going to retain classification by age. 
He desires that the word ‘‘age”’ should 
remain in the Code and be one of the 
items in classification. If we were start- 
ing a fresh system there might be no 
evil in such a principle; but the great 
complaint of the teachers and mavagers 
is that the Inspectors in the past have 
gone almost entirely on the age of the 
child, and if that word is still left in the 
Code the result would be that, the 
Inspectors having, got into this rule, 
there would still be a great deal of diffi- 
culty in the classification. In regard to 
the choice of class subjects I agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that under the 
new Code he has given practically free- 
dom of choice; at any rate there is 
greater freedom than under the old 
system; but I am afraid that what is 
given with one hand is to be taken away 
with the other. It is proposed that 
schools shall not earn grants unless they 
take one of certain subjects, and the 
Department alway sseems to desire that 
as far as possible the obnoxious class 
subject of grammar shall be crammed 
down the children’s throats, as they put 
that in the class subjects with repetition, 
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making repetition compulsory. Under 
these circumstances freedom of choice in 
class subjects will not be so great as the 
right hon. Gentleman gg S07 I 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
has not been able to carry his new Code, 
as I think it would in many respects be 
one of the greatest educational depar- 
tures of modern years. It is too much 
to expect that in the next few years the 
right hon. Gentleman will deal with the 
question of fees. I am not now going 
to discuss the question of free schools, 
but I would ask whether he could not 
see his way to the fees in the voluntary 
schools being made lower and more 
uniform than they are. I cannot for 
the life of me see why the fees of the 
School Board schools should be abso- 
lutely under the control of the Depart- 
ment, while those of the voluntary 
schools are practically under the control 
of the managers and not of the Depart- 
ment. In a number of instances the 
fees in the voluntary schools are very 
irregular, and in some cases among the 
rural schools we find that they have 
been actually raised almost to prohibitive 
amounts in order to drive the children 
out of. school, so that the farmers and 
others might utilise their labour more 
quickly. Theright hon. Gentleman has 
stated that the children leave the schools 
at far too early an age, and I think that 
if he could only make a proposal to 
raise the age he would meet with almost 
universal approval. I would, however, 
suggest whether he could not combine 
such a proposal as that, which would 
throw a large burden on the parents, 
with some system under which fees 
might be greatly reduced and made 
more uniform, so that the parents would 
be to some extent relieved from the 
burden they have now to bear in the 
shape of loss of the children’s wages and 
the cost of their school attendance. 
biegrig. the Committee for its kind- 
ness in listening to these remarks, I 
cannot conclude without Ba) pt 
expressing my deep regret that the Code 
has reg vibinien and my stro: 

hope that the right hon. Gentleman wi 

reintroduce it, or perhaps introduce evea 
a better one, next year if he has the 


n'y, 

R. TEMPLE (Worcester, Eves- 
ham): I cannot but heartily join with 
the hon. Member who has just spoken in 
congratulating the Minister for Education 
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in a genial, sympathetic, and states- 
manlike manner. I am sure that this 
House will heartily concur in what 
has fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 


man as to the principal objects to be 


aimed at in regard to elementary 
education. I am certain that those ob- 
jects are being obtained within the 
Metropolitan area, and that if hon. 
Members of this House could only see 
the educational work that is being done 
in London they would feel some pride 
in what is being achieved for the culture 
of the children, and look with hope and 
confidence to its good results to the 
country. Iam sure that if the public 
could have seen the children of the 
Board Schools perform their march 
past in the Park of Lambeth Palace last 
year, and have witnessed the physical 
exercises the other day in the Albert 
Hall, they also would have felt pride in 
what is being done. We cannot, perhaps, 
get up an exhibition of drawings; but 
in music I believe we could fill the 
Crystal Palace with chvirs of our chil- 
dren under our own teachers as con- 
ductors. We are going to have an 
exhibition of needlework in the East of 
London during the autumn, which I am 
sure will astonish all the spectators; 
and as regarded cookery, if hon. Mem- 
bers would visit the cookery centres be- 
tween 1 and 2 o’clock, I am confident 
that their external senses would be 
tified. I am sure that my right hon. 
riend has exercised a wise discretion in. 
postponing the introduction of the Code, 
at least till another Session, so that the 
public mind may be better matured by 
discussion during the Autumn on the 
subject. Nobody on my side of the 
House has doubted the excellence of the 
intentions of my ‘right hon. Friend in 
regard to the voluntary schools. No 
one has ever accused my right hon. 
Friend of having done anything wil- 
fully to immolate (as he calls it) or 
spoliate voluntary schools. It is felt 
that many of the proposals that are 
of benefit to the voluntary schools 
apply mostly to schools in the interior 
of the country in those counties such as 
that the right hon. Gentleman repre- 
sents, and such as I myself represent, 
but that these benefits are not extended 
equally to the great volun schools 
in the towns, which are suffering from 
the competition of the Board ools.. 
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These are the schools where the real 
pinch exists, and where the actual 
struggle must be waged. If there was 
to be real benefit to voluntary schools at 

, how is it that no increased pro- 
vision was made in the Budget on this 
account? Has the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made any increase to his 
Budget on account of the Code? 
Not at all. He has not done so 
in the Budget for the year, and I 
fear he will not do so in the next 
Budget. What would happen would 
be this: new concessions would be 
made in one direction and new restric- 
tions would be imposed in another— 
addition in one place, subtraction in 
another—so that both ends are made to 
meet. But, on the whole, there would be 
no net gain to the schools. The objec- 
tions and difficulties of voluntary school 
managers in respect to the new Oode I 
will, in a few moments, summarise. I 
must do this in justice to my constituents. 
In the first place they contend that 
their liabilities are increased, while their 
resources will not be increased. Lia- 
bilities will be augmented in various 
directions in respect to space in school- 
rooms, to establishment of teachers, and 
toapparatus, but there will be no increase 
wherewith to meet the increased liabili- 
ties in these three important depart- 
ments of school management. On the 
other hard, they contend that their 
grants on the whole will not be in- 
creased. It may be so in some of 
the small schools in the interior of 
the country, but not in the great volun- 
tary schools in the towns, and I think 
the danger is not for the country schools 
but for the town schools. In the 
country schools there is no competition 
whatever, while in town schools there is 
@ grinding, crushing competition on 
the part of School Boards. Itis diffi- 
cult to argue in detail before this House 
as to whether such and such articles in 
the Code will benefit particular classes of 
schools, but those who are the managers 
and beet judges as to whether they 
will gain or lose, declare for the 
most part that they will not gain. 
There is no complaint against my 
right hon. Friend for not moving in 
the matter of the 17s. 6d. limitation. Of 
course there is great grief over this 
limitation, but all our voluntary friends 
are well aware that the expansion of 
this will require legislation, and that 
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if legislation is proposed a great deal 
of strong feeling will be evoked on 
the other side, and opposition to the 
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alteration would be serious, and 
would have to be wrestled with. 
As regards payments by results 


our voluntary friends are, no doubt, 
thankful to see that the stringency of 
the system heretofore exercised will be 
relaxed, but what will be substituted 
will be an unlimited, irresponsible, 
inspectorial discretion—excuse the long 
words, but perhaps they are allowable 
in an educational discussion—every- 
thing will depend on the instructions 
given to the inspectors. It may be that 
under these instructions the new system 
will be more burdensome than the old; 
it may be that while payment by results 
is a chastisement with whips, payment 
on inspectoreal reports may prove a 
chastisement with scorpions. That is 
the fear which prevails, and it might 
be advisable for my right hon. 
Friend to publish those instructions 
simultaneously with the Code. Further, 
in the execution of these instructions 
much will depend on the discretion of 
the assistant inspectors, and I would 
commend to my right hon. Friend that 
if the assistant inspector makes a 
report adverse to a school, an appeal 
should lie to the principal inspector. 
And, further, if it is contemplated to 
withdraw a grant from any school, that 
school so threatened should have due 
notice thereof, and the right toshow cause 
to my right hon. Friend why the grant 
should not be lessened or withdrawn. 
There is great apprehension, and more 
than ppprentesan much sorrow at the 
proposal to withdraw the irae for pupil 
teachers. The pupil teacher system is, 
in my judgment, essential to all schools, 
and particularly to voluntary schools, 
on both financial and administrative 
grounds. What our voluntary friends 
feel is this, that it was in order to find 
money for additional advantages and 
same time to strengthen the schools in 
the interior of the country, in rural dis- 
tricts, schools that are not exposed to 
competition, that the grant for pupil 
teachers was withdrawn, and the with- 
drawal creates great disappointment 
to the town schools which are exposed 
to School Board competition. One 
great recommendation of the pupil 
teacher system is its economy, but it 
further conduces to efficiency. The best 
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teachers are those who have been 
brought up to the business of teaching 
from childhood. Selected scholars first 
serve as junior then as senior pupil 
teachers in special centres, then as ex- 
pupil teachers, and then after passing 
through the training colleges and won 
further their parchment certificate, and 
at last, having served as apprentices for 
eight or 10 years, become full-fledged 
assistant teachers. These are the very 
best. men and women of their class who 
have imbibed the doctrines of pedagogy 
from their earliest years, and there- 
fore we contend that a great blow to 
efficiency, as well as to economy, is being 
inflicted when the pupil teachers’ grant 
is withdrawn. As to the training 
colleges, the voluntary school advocates 
have no objection to day colleges being 
instituted, but they fear that the day 
colleges, introduced in certain circum- 
stances and conditions, would be enabled 
to compete unfairly and injuriously with 
the training colleges already existing, 
which are residential, and which have 
been founded for many years and 
have done wonderfully good work and 
brought up their alumni in a manner 
no day college can possibly equal. 
Therefore, there is an apprehension. 
No doubt my right hon. Friend may be 
able to make such regulations as shall 
secure an open field without favour, 
both to existing or residential training 
colleges, and the new day colleges to be 
seton foot. Another great disappoint- 
ment is that the new Code made no provi- 
sion for technical education. We contend, 
subject to the better knowledge of the 
Education Department, that nothing 
would have been easier than to obviate, 
by executive orders without legislation, 
all trouble about elementary schools, 
which trouble will now survive this Ses- 
sion, be carried over to next Session, and 
perhaps will never be solved. Wesay it 
would have been perfectly easy to make 
such regulations for technical instruc- 
_tion within the four corners of 
the Education Act. Further, we say the 
Code might have gone further in popu- 
larising evening classes. We are con- 
stantly liable to the eloquent and fervid 
appeals of the hon. Member for Flint- 
shire (Mr. 8. Smith), because we, for 
years, have been trying to extract from 
the Education Department under this and 
preceding Governments certain reason- 
able facilities in order to make evening 
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classes popular. We did hope that this 
matter would have been settled by the 
new Code. I admit that the Code 
has done something, but much more 
might have been done. My right hon. 
Friend men ioned that the teachers as a 
body do not seem to be strongly in 
favour.of the new Code, and is not that 
a signal proof that the Oode requires 
further consideration? But I am not 
aware that there is disapproval of 
the Code on their part. While teachers 
think that there are many good points 
about the new Code, they at the same 
time complain that there is no provision, 
or a matter as to which teachers in 
England, whether in Board or volun 
schools, consider themselves muc 
aggrieved. There is no provision what- 
ever, either by Parliamentary or any 
other agency, in the nature of super- 
annuation arrangements for them when 
they are unable any longer to carry out 
the exhausting labour in the class- 
rooms, and this too by deductions from 
salaries without any burdens to the 
rates. This is a matter of great im- 
portance, because it not only affects the 
teachers personally, but the’ efficiency 
of the schools as well. In the absence 
of any such arrangement, teachers have 
to be kept on year after year, teachers of 
excellent character against whom no 
specific complaint can be alleged, but on 
whom increasing years are telling so that 
they are no longer equal to the discharge 
of their arduous duties. Now, Sir, I 
feel bound to take this opportunity of 
stating so much to the House, on behalf 
of my voluntary friends, not only on 
account of my experience in the Metro- 
politan area, where we School Board 
people are brought face to face 
with the greatest voluntary schools 
in the country, who are carrying on 
the most arduous of all the struggles 
now being waged anywhere, but also 
in justice to my own constituents and 
to a large class of clergy and school 
managers and of other persons 
interested in education who form the 
chief pillars of support of the voluntary 
school system. I say that the voluntary 
school system in this country is a system 
which deserves the support of Parlia- 
ment and the nation. the first place, 
it is a magnificent display of patriotic 
effort, the like of which is not to be seen 
in any other country under heaven, 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
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Sheffield is fond of telling the English 
ee how much they have to learn 

m other nations in the matter of edu- 
cation. It is true we have much to learn 
from other nations, but I venture to 
think they have still more to learn from 
us, and I was sure they can claim no- 
thing at all comparable to the system 
instituted by voluntary agencies in this 
country. The system has this advantage, 
that it saves a vast amount of money to 
the Public Exchequer and to local taxa- 
tion. My hon. Friend who has just 
spoken talked as if the voluntary system 
‘was indebted to the nation, and as if it 
was rather kind of the nation to con- 
cede assistance. In my opinion, on the 
contrary, the nation is indebted to the 
voluntary system, eminently so. It is 
to the nation that millions of money are 
saved not only in taxation, but in a 
degree of private effort that-no State 
effort could equal. No one can deny 
the assistance we receive from the local 
managersof Board Schocls, but this, good 
as it is, does not equal the vigilance 
and loving care of benevolent friends 
towards voluntary schools. Such schools 
set an excellent example by the spirit 
they display. My hon. Friend who has 
just sat down says that these schools 
are no longer supported by subscrip- 
tions. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I said 
some of them. 

*Smr R. TEMPLE: My hon. Friend 
says some of them are not supported by 
subscriptions, but that—and that is a 
remarkable admission from an opponent 
of the voluntary schools—they manage 
to carry on the work by fees alone and 

ants. Thatis too good to be true, but 
if they do they have thereby set up the 
strongest possible ground for the support 
of the House and thecountry. Look at 
the Board Schools. Do they manage to 
carry on mainly by the fees? The fees 
in London amount to only one eighth of 
the total amount expended on elemen- 
tary education. And yet are the 
voluntary schools inferior? I am not 
sure that their average earnings of 
Government grants do not compare 
favourably with ours. One remark 
further in reference to what fell from my 
right hon. Friend as to the expen- 
diture of the London Schoo! Board as 
compared with other School Boards 
and voluntary schools generally. 

I am afraid that the censure of my right 
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hon. Friend, if censure I may call it, 
mild censure by implication, is, in regard 
to the London School Board in m 

humble estimation, too well deserved. 
The London School Board has always 
spent too much and is still doing so, 
spending more than ever. Nobody in 
this House has stood up in his place 
more often to defend the conduct of 
the London School Board than I have, 
but its finances I cannot altogether 
defend. For several years from 1884 
up to the present time, I have struggled 
not without success to keep expendi- 
ture down, and I shall not cease to 
struggle; but what I want to point 
out is that this question does not 
concern the House of Commons and 
does not relate to these votes. Whatever 
offences we commit in the way of 
financial extravagance does not in any 
way affect the sum we have to ask the 
House to vote. That is a question not 
between the London School Board and 
the House of Commons, or even between 
the Board and the Education Depart- 
ment, but between the Board and the 
ratepayers. If the ratepayers choose 
to elect a School Board who spend their 
money right and left they alone are 
answerable, it is their pockets that will 
suffer. I thank the House for allowin 

me to make this statement, and I wi 

resume my seat with this observation— 
that my right hon. Friend and the 
Government have shown their wonted 
sound judgment in allowing a little time 
to elapse before the Codeis re-introduced. 
Wearenot afraid of any adverse verdict as 
affecting the voluntary schools, we are 
quite confident that the more their work is 
examined the more splendid it will be 
found, like fine gold tried in the fire of 
criticism. At all events it will give my 
right hon. Friend and the Education 
Department the opportunity which has 
not been adequately afforded as yet 
of really taking the Voluntary School 
Managers into their confidence, I 
cannot help thinking that a good deal 
of trouble would have been avoided if 
the Education Department had been less 
reserved. I would entreat my right hon. 
Friend to consider this matter in con- 
sultation with the recognised Authorities 
of that great voluntary system of which 
the nation is so justly proud. I am sure 
they will give him every possible assist- 
ance, and he will find that no section in 
this country is more anxious to promote 
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that physical, mental, and moral culture 
that should render the rising generation 
of Englishmen a wise and understanding 
people. 

*Srx J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): The hon. Baronet the Vice 
President, in the closing sentences of 
his speech, justly insisted on the impor- 
tance of education for the future 
happiness and prosperity of the country, 
and it is very much to be regretted 
that so little time is devoted to the 
subject. We hear of a Scotch Session, 
an Irish Session, and sometimes an 
English Session ; I wish for once we 
could have an Education Session. 
What is the position in which we 
find ourselves? Two very important 
Royal Commissions have recently in- 
vestigated the subject—namely, the 
Technical Instruction Commission, and 
the Education Commission. They each 
recommended important changes, and it 
is most remarkable that in very many 
points, J might almost say on all educa- 
tional points in each case, the Commis- 
sioners were unanimous, The Technical 
Education Bill has been promised over 
and over again, and as often our hofes 
have been disappointed. I do not blame 
the Vice President of the Council, it is 
not his fault, but it is an additional 
evidence of the need there is that we 
should have a Minister of Education 
with a seat in the Cabinet, and then 
educational questions would receive the 
attention their importance justly de- 
mands. Then again the Elucation 
Commission, though divided no doubt 
on many important points, as was in- 
evitable considering the diversity of 
views represented, was unanimous or 
almost unanimous on purely educa- 
tional questions. Some of their recom- 
mendations, though by no means all, 
were embodied in thg New Oode. For 
my part I thank the Vico President for 
the care he has devoted to the subject, 
and for the improvements he has 
introduced, and I regret that the 
Oode has been withdrawn. The 
objections to it were not educational 
objections. I think that the hon. Gen- 


tleman opposite and the supporters 
of voluntary schools, who object to the 
New Code, entertain exaggerated ideas 
as to the cost which would be, involved 
in the new requirements, and that they 
underrate the average amount which 
will be earned under the New Code. It 
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may reasonably be expected that the 
increased efficiency will secure a ~—_ 
t. Of course we must remem 
that it is in the essence of the existence of 
voluntary schools that there should bea 
substantial sum raised by subscriptions. 
It is a serious misfortune that the Code 
is to be postponed. Is it not possible, even 
now that the educational changes, as to 
which there is no question, should be 
accepted? They are imperatively re- 
uired. For instance, the present 
e presses unduly on night schools. 
There is no compulsion in the case 
of night schools, and the consequence, 
of course, is that upless they are made 
interesting and attractive to boys and 
girls, they will not be attended, and, as 
a matter of fact, they are lamentably 
few and far between. Again, the Com- 
missioners were unanimous as to the 
subjects of instruction which they re- 
garded as essential. They said :— 

“ The following are the subjects of elemen- 
tary instruction which we regard as essential, 
subject to the various qualifications which we 
have already made: Reading, writing, arith- 
metic; needlework for girls; linear drawing 
for boys; singing; English, so as to give the 
children an adequate knowledge of their mother 
tongue; English history, taught by means of 
ins books’ eography, especially of the 
British Empire ; lessons on common objects in 
the lower standards, leading up to a knowledge 
of elementary science in the higher standards.”” 


That is to say they regarded the four 
class subjects as they are technically 
termed—namely, geography, history, 
English, and elementary science as 
essential. But the Code only allows two 
class subjects to be taken, of which Eng- 
lish must be one and geography is 
generally the other. I am aware that 
there is, for those who know it, a 
postern door of escape,and they may take 
class subject as a special subject. But 
that is a roundabout process and is 
scarcely ever made use of. Now, what 
is the result? Out of, say, 20,000 
schools only 383 presented any children 
in history, and only 39 in elementary 
science. When I mentioned the corre- 
sponding figures last year I was told 
that I must have made a mistake, and 
I will, therefore, quote the very words 
of the Report— 

‘¢'The wider range of class subjects allowed 
by the Code under the head of ‘ elementary 
science’ does not appear to be taken advantage 
of to any great extent at present. The returns 
show but 39 schools which have taken subjects 
under this head, while geography has 
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taken in 12,035 schools, needlework, by the 
gale, in 7,137, history in 383, and drawing in 
5.”” 


Of course I know that there are schools 
in which these subjects are taught, 
though the children are not presented 
for examination. That, however, 
strengthens my case, because it shows 
that as at present constituted the Code 
discourages the very thing we wish to 
secure. Schoolmasters naturally con- 
sider that the Department wishes 
children only to take up two class sub- 
jects, and they limit themselves accord- 
ingly. The London School Board, as 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Evesham has often reminded us, has 
set an excellent example in this respect ; 
they not only teach all four subjects, 
but went further and took up some of 
the specific subjects also. They found 
the results excellent. So far from inter- 
fering with the elementary subjects, the 
variety introduced, the greater interest 
excited, benefited the reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Mr. Rankine reports 
that— 

“In specific subjects this district is pre- 
eminent. No other district in England 
approaches it. Over 6,000 scholars were 
examined last year in specific,subjects, The 
favourite subjects are physiology, domestic 
economy,and algebra. The children examined 
Z d well in all subjects. The higher the 
instruction is carried in any school I find the 
lower work improved in proportion, and better 
results in reading, writing, and arithmetic are 
obtained with less pressure. This is, no doubt, 
owing to cultivation of general intelligence.” 


The result of the wider education given 
in German schools is the same. 
Surely, then, the time has come when 
every school should be, examined in all 
the four class subjects. Ido not mean 
that in every school they can all as yet 
be insisted on, but that this is what we 
should aim at. In the old, I regret 
that I must now say the present Oude, 
if any class subjects are taken one must 
be English. The Education Commis- 
sioners unanimousely recommended that 
this rule should be withdrawn and the 
school authorities should be allowed to 
choose their own class subjects. This 
the Department has done in the new 
Code, but then I am sorry to see that 
in another part of it they introduced 
@ provision that ‘‘No school shall 
receive more than 12s., unless the In- 

tor reports that the scholars 
throughout the school are satisfactorily 
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taught repetition as set forth in Schedule 
II.” Butrepetitionis partof the English. 
This is really therefore taking back 
with one hand what they have given 
with the other. I hope my right hon. 
Friend will see his way to omit this 
when he reintroduces the Oode next 
year. But could he not even now in 
accordance with the unanimous recom- 
mendations of the Commission remove 
the provision which makes English 
compulsory. There is only one other 
subject on which I should wish to say a 
word before I sit down. Our elemen- 
tary school system in the case of boys is 
altogether a training for the brain, I 
might almost say of the memory; there 
is nothing which tends to give a com- 
mand of the hand and eye. In the case 
of girls, of course there is needlework, 
but we have nothing of the same sort 
for boys. The experience of the Slojd 
system in Sweden, and of other foreign 
schools, I might add, I think, of our 
London School Board, shows that there 
is really no difficulty in the matter, 
though, of course, it can only be intro- 
duced by degrees; and I hope that 
when my right hon. Friend is recon- 
sidering his Code he will introduce 
provisions, not of course as yet requir- 
ing, but encouraging the introduction 
of manual training into our elementary 
schools—not intended as a preparation 
for any particular handicraft—but to 
give control over the hand and eye. I 
believe, and I speak from some little 
experience in this matter, that such 
lessons would be very popular with the 
boys, and that would in itself be a great 
recommendation. I am convinced also 
that it would have a good effect on the 
purely literary studies. We often hear 
of the importance of teaching children 
to read with expression, but what is 
much more important, is that they should 
read with ease.* This can only be 
acquired with practice; and people only 
read much, if they have been taught 
to enjoy it. The cardinal mistake that 
we have made has,I venture to think, 
been that our object has been to teach 
as much as possible, instead of en- 
deavouring to make the process pleasant 
so that the children might wish to learn, 
and might teach themselves. What 
children learn for themselves is far 
more valuable than ,what they are 
taught. The changes to which I have 
called attention, which were unani- 
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mously recommended by the Commis- 
sion, and which would not, I believe, 
be seriously contested in this House, 
would leave more freedom to school 
managers, would encourage and pro- 
mote continuatiun schools, and would 
render our system more practical and 
more interesting to the children. The 
weakness of our present system is the 
absence of interest, and consequently of 
the wish for continuation schools, so that 
too often the children forget what they 
have so laboriously learnt. If, on the 
other hand, we can but enable them to 
realise the delightful and inexhaustible 
fund of interest and enjoyment to be 
derived from books, and still more from 
Nature herself, then indeed we shall 
need no compulsion, our schools and 
our libraries will be full, and the 
prisons and public-houses comparatively 
empty. 

*Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): We all agree with 
the hon. Baronet in wishing that more 
attention should be paid to education in 
the House, but I think the state of the 
House during this Debate will hardly 
encourage the Government to give us 
many more Bank Holidays for the dis- 
cussion. Now, when I listened to the 
speech of my hon. Friend the Vice 
President, I thought that the Chief of 
the Education Department ought to be 
the most popular man in the country, 
for he described himself as the most 
generous of givers of public money, and 
that the Department must be the model 
Department in the Government, for he 
described it in glowing terms of praise. 
I hope I will not throw any discord into 
this discussion, if to a certain extent I 
criticise both the speech of the Vice 
President of the Council and the 
conduct of the Department. I have 
just presented a Petition, signed by 
20,000 persons, who complain of 
the way in which the education of 
this great country is managed. The 
Petition is from managers, and 
parents who send their children to 
school, both voluntary schools and Board 
schools, and what do the petitioners 
ask for? For the relief and encourage- 
ment of voluntary schools. They 
think that the voluntary system 
is unfairly treated at the present 
time by the Department. They think 
that the policy of the Department is 
and has been for many years a stand- 
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still policy, and that there is a great 
deal of inefficiency in the way in which 
the business of the Department is 
carried on. If the complaints of 
the petitioners are well-founded no 
Government, whether it be Liberal or- 
Conservative, can afford to overlook or 
to neglect them. Who make the 
complaints? Not reactionaries, not 
men who have hindered the cause of 
education, but men who have stood in: 
the forefront of the educational move- 
ment for the last 50 years, men who 
show their interest in the education 
of the poor by annual subscriptions to 
the amount of three-fourths of a million 
sterling, by invested capital in schools 
and school plant of the value of 
£30,000,000; men who, without any 
assistance from the rates, are now 
managing the schools which contain 
more than half of the school children 
of England. What will be the cost to 
the country of extinguishing these- 
schools? It will be many millions 
sterling a year, and £30,000,000 down. 
Who do these schools belong to? They 
belong to all religious denominations, to 
the Church of England, Methodists, In- 
dependents, Baptists, Wesleyans, Roman 
Catholics, and to Jews ; their watchword 
is ‘‘freedom of religious education.’”” 
The English people are essentially a 
religious people; I do not think any 
one will be found to deny that, notwith- 
standing the activity of the Secularist: 
party in the House of Commons. The 
managers of voluntary schools believe 
that there is if not an _ intention, 
at all events a tendency in the action 
of the Education Department to vio- 
late the concordat with Mr. Forster. 
Everyone will allow that moral sess. | 
is at the root of sound training, an 

that the foundation of moral training is- 
religion. When men begin by eliminat- 
ing religion they often end by obliterat- 
ing morality. In the new Code there are 
no instructions whatever to the In- 
spectors to report on moral training ;: 
yet the Royal Commission declare that it 
should be the first duty of the In- 
spectors to report on moral training, and 
to impress on teachers, managers, aud 
children the primary importance of that 
essential element of alleducation. The 
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members of the Royal Commission ma: 
well say, ‘‘ Who has read our Report ?’” 





They are like men crying in the wilder- 
|ness; the Department seems to have- 








B83 
paid no attention to their recommends- 
tions. ‘‘ Accuracy of knowledge’’ is 
one of the points upon which the 
‘Commission suggest that the Inspectors 
should report upon. Will it be- 
lieved that during the 20 years the 
Department have never succeeded in 
giving an authoritative definition of 
“elementary education?” The idea of 
-elementary education changes with the 
‘Code, and there is no limit to the num- 
ber of Oodes. There must be some 
“mental confusion at the Education De- 
partment or they would not have gone 
-on without defining the education which 
iis to be paid for out of the rates and taxes. 
“This mental confusion seems to prevail 
throughout, for no classification of 
‘schools has been arrived at. Neither in 
the time of the right hon. Gentleman 
nor of his predecessor (Mr. Mundella), 
-and between them they had held office 
for 10 years, no attempt has been made 
to distinguish between schools under 
different conditions, and to treat them 
according to their circumstances. What 
has been done for the poor urban 
~voluntary school—that school which is 
of such great advantage socially and 
religiously? Simply nothing. Then 
we come to the small rural schools, 
-of which there are 4,000, whose 
-attendance is less than 60. What 
has been done for them? Nothing, or 
hardly anything during the time 
of my right hon. Friend opposite, 
or my right hon. Friend the present 
Vice President. All that has been pro- 
posed is that they should be compelled 
to provice a much larger staff and should 
have the inadequate compensation of 
-£10, which would in no way cover the 
increased expense. Every one who 
knows anything of schools in country 
places will admit that if the cause of 
-education is tu be advanced, these 
schools should be assisted by a special 
grant towardsthestaff. Again, voluntary 
schools are unfairly treated by their 
enforced association with pauperism. In 
ithe case of Board Schools parents unable 
to pay school fees get them remitted 
without difficulty, but in the case of 
voluntary schools a parent has to go to 
‘the Board of Guardians and submit to all 
ithe unpleasantnessesof pauperism before 
his fees are remitted. The right hon. 
Gentleman has now been three years in 
Office, but no change has yet been made 
-as regards the hardship to which volun- 
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schools are subject in having to 

th while night Tad Bander ake 
are exempt. 
quite clear that the complaint which I 
now make is rather against the policy 
of the Department than against the 
right hon. Gentleman personally. 
The policy inaugurated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Brightside Division of Sheffield 
still governs the Department in every 
respect. We remember the struggle 
we had with him on the matter of over- 
pressure. Although personally a man 
of kindly good nature, yet we found the 
right hon. Gentleman was killing two 
or three children every month. It was 
only by bringing forward case after case 
and making the public fully aware of 
what was going on that we were able to 
get any relief. We all remember the 
famous Report of Sir Creighton Browne 
on overpressure, which the late Vice 
President tried to suppress. We have to a 
certain extent corrected the evils of over- 
pressure, but still the salaries of the 
masters are dependent upon grants, and 
that is the fruitful source of the 
danger. We hope the hon. Gentle- 
man will make the salaries of the 
masters not so much dependent on the 
grants as they are at present. The chaos 
in which the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite left the Department compelled 
the Government to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission on Education, and though that 
Commission has reported, that Report 
unfortunately has not yet been acted 
upon. I would appeal to my right hon. 
Friend to effect reforms in the conduct 
of his own Department. There is a 
want of confidence in that Department, 
and that is shown by the rejection 
and withdrawal of the Code—a 
want of confidence that I can 
assure him is very widespread. The 
Inspectors require to be inspected. 
There is great difficulty in getting 
rid of a bad Inspector, who may cause 
terror to a whole district. The 
other day I brought to the notice 
of my right hon. Friend what appeared 
to be a case of untrustworthiness in an 
Inspector, and told him he would find 
that other complaiuts against this In- 
spector had been made. My right hon. 

riend said he could find nothing to 
confirm the statement that the removal 
of the gentleman from one district to 
another was due to any misconduct, 


Now, I wish to make it ° 
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that anything was known of his ante- 
cedents at the place I mentioned. But 
the fact was that the gentleman was 
cast in damages and costs in the County 
Court for striking a boy with a book in 
the course of an examination. I am 
not blaming my right hon. Friend, but I 
mention this incident to indicate that the 
Department is not as well managed and 
as well manned as it ought to be. And 
now I wish to point out how the creation 
of new precedents which has been going 
on from time to time by the Depart- 
ment has led to the invariable injury 
of voluntary schools. Those who know 
the rules and methods by which 
the Education Act is worked know 
that School Boards have the right of 
appealing to the Department to obtain 
compulsory powers to purchase sites for 
schools, and it is right that they should 
have this power. But the School 
Boards have not the right to compul- 
sorily acquire the sites of voluntary 
schools, for these are guarded by the 
‘23rd section of the Education Act, and 
this has been recognised by the Depart 
ment until last year when they attemp- 
ted a new departure, and to apply the 
compulsory powers of the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act to force a voluntary 
school to sell its site to a School Board. 
Now, a new practice such as this is con- 
trary to the concordat of Mr. W. E. 
Forster, and would, if allowed, lead to 
the effacement of voluntary schools. 
The case I refer to is known as the 
Middleton St. George case. Next I wish 
to call attention to a matter about which 
I asked a question this evening, and re- 
ceived a rather unsatisfactory answer. 
The method laid down in the Code as 
the basis for measuring the accommo- 
dation in voluntary schools is eight 
square feet per child. This has in- 
variably been adopted. Article 96 and 
Note of the Code directs that ‘eight 
square feet of internal area for each 
unit of average attendance” shall be 
the basis adopted, and the principle 
hitherto acted upon by the Department 
is that voluntary schools shall not be 
touched by the 10 square feet basis, 
and that in case of schools which have 
been passed by the Department for a 
certain number of children the arrange- 
ment shall not be disturbed. But the 
other day at Luton, in order to give a 
defence for the enlargement of the 


Board School, a voluntary school was, | 
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for the first time, measured on the basis 
of 10 square feet instead of eight, and 
the Vice-President said that voluntary 
schools would be measured on’ that 
basis. 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: I am sorry 
to interrupt my hon. Friend, but I am 
afraid I did not make myself understood 
in the latter part of my reply. I did 
state that there were other cases. 

*Me. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 
would ask my right hon. Friend to give 
me otherinstances. Iam informed that 
there is no case precisely parallel to this 
Luton case. I believe this is the first 
case during the 19 years the Education 
Act has been in force in which 10 square 
feet measurement has been adopted in 
calculating the accommodation of a 
voluntary school. What I want to 

oint out is the somewhat unfair spirit 
in which the Education Act is worked 
by the Department against the volun- 
tary schools, and I appeal to my right 
hon. Friend to remove the unfairness. 
We who are interested in volunta 
schools cannot but be dissatisfied wit 
the partiality which reigns in the 
Department. The voice of the Educa- 
tion Department is the voice of my right 
hon. Friend, but the hand is the hand 
of his predecessor, and the head that 
conceives these new principles seems to 
be that of the ingenious chief of the 
Department. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s County, 
Birr): Like the hon. Gentleman who 
has just spoken, I have always been a 
strong pis gre of the voluntary 
system, and I wish the right hon. 
Gentleman had devoted some of his time 
to dealing with what, after all, is the real 
question before us,rather than have gone 
into the mass of details he did. The 
right hon. Gentleman asked for some 
explanation of the causes of the opposi- 
tion to the New Code now put off to 
next year, and some hon. Members on 
the other side have given explanations. 
Whether they are the whole or only 
part of their explanations I do not know, 
but I will tell him very distinctly why I 
put down notice of opposition. It was 
this. I felt that the Code raised ques- 
tions as between voluntary and Board 
Schools, which under the conditions and 
at the time of the Session could not 
be debated with any good result. 
Further, I looked upon the Oode 
as merely a compromise. When the 
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Royal Commission issued their Report, 
if the Government with their big majo- 
rity between them had had the coura 
to carry the recommendations of the 
Commission into legislation they could 
have done a very great deal of good, 
and all parties might have been satisfied. 
But the Government allowed three years 
to pass, and then introduced the Code 
asa compromise only dealing with de- 
tails of the proposed changes. The 
result appears to me to be that all hope 
of this Report of the Royal Commission 
being carried out has long passed. I 
do not myself see how the hopes ex- 
pressed in that Report, and by those of 
us who sat on the Commission will ever 
be carried out by the present Govern- 
ment. I myself wish sincerely the Go- 
vernment had acted at once upon the 
report of the Royal Commission and 
carried out their own intentions, which 
were, to all intents and purposes, the 
intentions of the Royal Commission, for 
they had their majority on the Com- 
mission. I regret exceedingly they did 
not do so and effect a settlement of the 
question which was possible then but 
which, I believe, is utterly impossible 
now. We have gone a very long 
way. beyond that Report. The 
very fact that the Report has 
been considered and discussed through- 
out the length and breadth of 
the country, and discussed by all edu- 
cationalists, has made it impossible that 
the scheme which really underlies the 
Report can be carried out. The right 
hon. Gentleman was afraid of outside 
Opinion and of a section of his own 
followers perhaps, but from whatever 
course it may be, the golden oppor- 
tunity has been missed, and we must now 
seek for a settlement of the question 
upon a basis entirely different from that 
which we had formerly hoped for. I 
think there is nothing more dangerous 
to the cause of education than that it 
should become a Party and political 
question, but a Party and political 
question it is fast becoming, and 
is now far more than it was three 
years ago. Free education is now a 
pone in a political platform, and we 
ve seen the principle carried out in 
Scotch legislation. I have come to the 


conclusion that supporters of both 
voluntary and School Board systems 
must be prepared to accept free educa- 
tion, compulsory education, education 
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up to a standard and inspection. We 
shall have to accept nearly all that is 
accepted in Board Schools. I will 
further and say this, that I think the 
result in the very near future will be 
that the whole system of education in 
the country will have to be under a 
system of Board Schools. Of course it 
will be impossible for voluntary schools 
to pass under Board School management 
under existing conditions; there must be 
a compromise on both sides, there must 
be a ‘‘ give and take,” and I am satis- 
fied that a fair and honest compromise 
between the voluntary and the School 
Board systems can be effected. I, for 
one, do not fear it. The difficulty, of 
course—the main difficulty, and I speak 
more especially for those of my own 
creed, is that in accepting what the 
Board Schools demand we could not 
accept any system that would introduce 
into our schools a system of proselytism. 
We must find a system of compro- 
mise with the School Board system 
that will enable us to live together 
and carry on our educational sys- 
tem without injury or annoyance. 
to either side. I certainly would have 
preferred the carrying out of the original 
system, but that is impossible; we have 
been driven into the position in which 
we find ourselves. 
would have been considerable difference 
of opinion among those who support 
the voluntary system, and I think that 
difference of opinion will be to their 
injury ; but they must blame themselves 
for the position in which they find them- 
selves. I think a good deal of it has 
arisen from the fact that in some of the 
voluntary schools the political element 
has been introduced, more especially in 
some of the country schools. That ac- 
cusation has been made against them, 
and whether it is true or not, we find 
ourselves in the present difficulty. The 
right hon. Gentleman has asked us to 
give him our views upon it, and I give 
him my view most willingly, for I know 
the interest he takes in the subject. 
These are the views I hold, and I 
believe that a compromise may be 
effected, that we may take this question, 
once for all, out of the political arena, 
and devote ourselves to the interests of 
education apart from every other con- 
sideration. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): It is impossible to overrate the 
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‘importance of the speech to which we 
have just listened. It indicates a policy 
with which I have the greatest sympathy, 
and frankly expresses views I have long 
entertained on the education question. 
I hope the importance of the subject 
may not be measured by the attendance 
of Members ; for, indeed, I think it is 
impossible for the House of Commons 


to be engaged in a more important dis- | ago 


cussion, one that has a more important 
bearing on the future of this country. 
It is one of the most important coa- 
siderations that meet us in relation to 
this fest problem, that there are still 
a million of children not reached by 
our educational machinery, and we have 
to find a means of reaching these 
children ; for it is from these largely that 
our criminal classes and our drunkards 
and many evils of society spring. I have 
listened with intense interest to the dis- 
cussion, and 1 cannot help thinking that 
those who look at this subject from a 
voluntary point of view shut their eyes 
to facts that nevertheless they will have 
to encounter. Itis not for the advan- 
tage of the country that three-quarters 
of a million in grants of public money 
should be placed in the hands of those 
who promote education merely as a 
means to sectarian influence. It is 
against the extension of this sectarian 
influence we protest and have to fight. 
We have had strong illustrations of this. 
The Technical Instruction Bill would 
have passed but for the opposition of 
voluntary schools, chiefly due to clerical 
influence. I am one of those who think 
that we shall never reach our educational 
requirements until we have compulsion 
in a much stronger form; but the 
country will never allow compulsion to 
be exercised by a self-elected body such 
as the managers of voluntary schools 
are. We are rapidly tending towards 
free education, and I only wish that in 
our own Local Government Bill we had 
been as wise as our northern friends in 
devoting the relief of local taxation to 
that purpose. I congratulate our 
Scotch friends on their success in this 
direction, and I am sure that the advan- 
tages of the principle cannot long be 
controlled by a geographical boundary. 
While I listened to the statement of the 
Vice President, I could not help noticing 
the fact that while expenditure for edu- 
cational or? gp is growing, subscrip- 
tions for the voluntary system are 
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declining, and this, I think, clearly in- 
dicates that those who talk so much 
about the voluntary system do not make . 
much impression in respect toit. But 
I do not wish to introduce more discord, 
though I cannot but express my belief 
that the clerical desire to keep control 
over education has checked the progress 
of education in this country. ng 
we should have had a really 
national system if we had had less 
of the clerical fingers upon the 
educational springs of the country. I 
listened with delight to the speech just 
delivered. It came from one who re- 
presents a section of Christians not 
supposed to have the most broad and 
liberal views, and, coming from the hon. 
Gentleman, itisa fingerpost that indicates 
the road that the Education Department 
would do well to follow; and I am sure 
we shall all have cause to rejoice at the 
advantages it will bring to the nation. 
Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I find that whilst there are 
16°4 per cent of the population on the 
school registers in England, there are 
15°9 per cent of the population on the 
school registers in Scotland—taking the 
year 1887—and the average attendance 
per population in England is 12-9 per 
cent of the population, as against 12°4 
per cent in Scotland. Then again, in 
regard to the annual inspection, we find 
that a larger number of children are 
present at the annual inspection in Eng- 
land as compared with Scotland, and the 
results are, therefore, very creditable 
to England, the population of which is 
undoubtedly in advance of Scotland, 
both as regards the number of children 
on the school registers, the number in 
average attendance, and the number 
presented for inspection. Of course the 
attendances in the higher standards are 
larger in Scotland than in England, but 
then in England the compulsory stan- 
dard is the Fourth Standard, while in 
Scotland the compulsory standard is the 
fifth. Again, in Scotland no child is 
allowed to work in a factory until 
it attains the age of 18 years, and 
that restriction does not apply in 
England. Again, in Scotland no 
child is allowed to pass from school 
until it has either passed the Fifth 
Standard or is fourteen years of age. It 
is quite evident, therefore, that you have 
superior educational results in Scotland 
ascompared with England. In England 
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you have, to begin with, a higher 
number of children on the school regis- 
_ter, and what you want now is to bring 
up your educational standard. That is 
only to be accomplished by England 
following the lead of Scotland in making 
the fifth the compulsory standard, in 
reventing children under 13 working 
in factories, and in making the compul- 
school age 14 years. There is less 
diffeulty in raising the standard in 
England, because there a child goes 
earlier to school than in Scotland. In 
Scotland 3 per cent of the children go to 
school under seven years of age; in 
England 5 per cent are under seven. 
Now, I say there is no practical difficulty 
in making the compulsory standard in 
England the same as in Scotland, and I 
venture to think if this were done we 
should in a year or two have educational 
results in England far surpassing those 
obtained in Scotland. Another fact to 
be borne in mind is that in Scotland the 
Board Schools combine elementary with 
secondary education. I will cite the case 
of the City of Glasgow in order to show 
the extraordinary result of this system. 
According to the Report of the Education 
Department it is expected that one in 
every seven of the children at school will 
be found in private schools. Therefore, 
of the 84,000 school children in Glasgow, 
12,000 ought to be found in private 
schools. But the result of the educa- 
tional system prevailing in Scotland is 
that there are only 4,000 children in 
Glasgow in schools where the fees are 
above 9d. a week, and 2,500 of these are 
in public schools, so that there are only 
1,500 children whose parents may be said 
to pay for education without assistance, 
and even that 1,500 includes children 
brought into Glasgow from the country 
in order to get the benefit of the better 
education to be obtained there. In fact, 
the class of children who attend secon- 
dary schools in England are in Scot- 
land to be found in the Board Schools. 
You have an enormous proportion of 
the better class children who go up to 
Standard VI., and who, by taking specific 
subjects, are capable of earning the 
higher grant. In conclusion, I would 
again urge that by raising the compul- 
sory standard and the school age in 
England you would secure educational 
results superior not only to those ob- 
tained in Scotland, but superior also to 





the results obtained in any country. 
Mr. Caldwell 
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8.): The small attendance this evening 
is not very encouraging, but we ought 
to remember that this is the 5th of 
August, and to-day there are attrac- 
tions which draw Members away from 
this House. I think if we could induce. 
the Government to bring on the Edu- 
cation Estimate at an earlier date next 
Session, we might have a lar, 
attendance of Members for a discussion 
of so important acharacter. I join my 
hon. Friend the Member for yp 
niversity in regretting that the Go- 
vernment were forced to withdraw the 
New Code, for it seemed to me it was. 
a real step in advance. We have 
already given Scotland educational 
measures of the highest importance, 
Wales has been given a Bill ire | 
for intermediate education, which, 
trust, will prove an enormous improve- 
ment ; and now I ask how long are we 
in England to wait? Are we so ad- 
vanced in our education that we can 
afford to let other countries get ahead 
of us? Itis a matter of the deepest 
regret to all friends of education that: 
in consequence of outside pressure this. 
Code, which promised so much, had to 
be withdrawn by the Government. I 
speak feelingly on the subject, for the 
same influences, I fear, also acted de- 
trimentally to the Technical Education 
Bill, which I had the honour to intro-- 
duce to this House. It is much to be re- 
gretted that this has been so, for those- 
who have had theopportunity and advan- 
tage of seeing what is done in Conti- 
nental countries in this res will, I 
think, agree that we in England are 
behindhand, and that it is imperative 
we should put our shoulders to the 
wheel and improve our educational 
system if we are to succeed. 
in the competition with other nations. 
Even at this late period of the Session: 
something might be done in the direc- 
tion suggested by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for London University, and. 
surely it is possible to take into con- 
sideration some of these matters which 
are non-contentious. The questions of 
drawing and manual exercise are 
matters of the gravest importance to our 
national system of education, and seeing: 
to what a large extent they are intro- 
duced in continental countries, I think. 
we may assume they are equally neces- 
sary in this country for the proper edu- 
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I wish in the 
most earnest manner to impress upon 
the Vice President the great importance 
of now dealing with these matters. Our 
present system of elementary education 
requires to be made more practical and 
to partake less of the character of book 
work. I trust that this eubject will 
more and more engage the attention of 
the country, and I repeat that I think it 
it most unfortunate that this matter 
should have been postponed to the fag 
end of the Session when our forces are 
somewhat exhausted. I hope the educa- 
tional debate will take place earlier next 
Session. 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby): I have the honour of 
representing a city which stands well 
forward in the matter of education, and 
I have the best authority for saying that 
there they do not in the least regret the 
withdrawal of the Code. .On the con- 
trary they quite approve it, because 
they hold that a Code which proposes to 
introduce such radical changes requires 
at least six months’ reflection before it 
can be adopted by the House. Itis not a 
light matter to introduce a change which 
would be so widespread in its effects. In 
Liverpool, the School Board and the 
voluntary systems have worked har- 
moniously together, and I should regret 
to see the voluntary system cease to be 
one of the leading factors in our edu- 
cational system. I hold in my hands 
@ memorandum from the Liverpool 
Elementary School Managers Confer- 
ence, which practically embraces all the 
managers of the City of Liverpool, in 
which they say they believe it is most 
desirable that the limit to which so much 
reference has been made should be re- 
moved, and in which also they re- 
commend that the suggestions of the 
Royal Commission as to the rates levied 
on schools should also be acted upon. 
The hon. Member who last spoke seems 
to feel great regret that his Bill has 
not been allowed to pass this Session ; 
but if he will examine it more closely, 
I think he will allow that it is dis- 
tinctly one-sided, and while it may do 
a great deal for the advantage of 
education, it will also do a great deal of 
harm to the voluntary system, which 
most of us are determined shall go hand 
in hand with the School Board system. 
It is therefore rather hard that the hon. 
Member should thus criticise our action, 
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seeing that while we are anxious to- 
promote the cause of education we are 
also anxious that justice shall be done to- 
a system which has hitherto worked with 
so much success. At this time of the- 
night it is unnecessary for me to enter 
into the yarious questions raised by this- 
Code. I had intended in a few days to 
bring under the notice of my right hon.. 
Friend the important question of cookery. 
I believe the Liverpool people are much. 
interested in this branch of female edu- 
cation, and I desire to ask the Vice Pre- 
sident if he is willing to extend to- 
England the advantages which the Scotch 
enjoy inthis matter? In English night. 
schools, before a pupil can earn a grant, 
it must put in an attendance of 40 hours, 
but in Scotland a child attending the- 
class 24 hours earns a grant of 4s. I 
think it is practically impossible for a. 
hard working girl—who spends the day 
in manual labour—to give as much as- 
40 hours attendance, and a modification 
such asI have suggested would, I am 
sure, be much appreciated and work: 
well, 

*Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, Gorton) :: 
I am glad to hear that the hon. Mem- 
ber’s ardour in educational matters is. 
not confined to a desire to promote 
voluntary education. I am sure on 
this side of the House we have no desire: 
to say a word against voluntary schools. 
So far as they exist for the purpose of 

romoting education in its truest and 
Cast sense, we desire they should have: 
the benefit to be derived under the New 
Code, but in order that they should be 
reckoned amongst the great educational . 
institutions of the country, their effi- 
ciency must be equal to that of the Board 
Schools, and they must be judged by the- 
measure in which they contribute to- 
the education of the people generally. 
I think this Debate has taken place 
at an unfortunate moment, and I hold 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Vice- 
President of the Council on Education 
deservesoursympathy. Wehave had tes- 
timony of the earnestness which he brings . 
to bear on these questions, and I think 
some efforts might have been made to 
render this Debate more worthy of the. 
subject we are discussing by selecting 
a day when hon. Members could have 
attended in greater number. The hon. 
Member for Liverpool has alluded to. 
the action of the hon. Member for Man-- 
chester City, in regard to his Technicab. 
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Education Bill, and has rather blamed 
him for not having introduced a measure 
which commanded assent from both sides 
of the House; but if the hon. Member 
had followed the fortanes of this Bill I 
think he would have seen it was ship- 
wrecked on the ground that it could not 
be made satisfactory to some hon. 
Members opposite who have. the 
reatest power with the Government 
in directing educational matters. The 
hon. Member perhaps forgets that a 
distinguished Member of the Party 
Opposite proposed certain Amendments 
to the Bill. 
Taz CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
*Mr. MATHER: I presume, Sir, I 
am not in order in further referring to 
this Bill, but I would suggest that the 
failure to pass it is not the fault of the 
hon. Member for Manchester. Now 
although weare nominally discussing the 
Education Estimates we are really discus- 
sing the New Code, and the right hon. 
Gentleman has invited an expression of 
opinion to-day in order that the subject 
may come before the House next Session 
in a complete form and then receive the 
assent of Parliament. Now I believe 
that in our elementary schools through- 
out the country there is accommo- 
dation for more than five million 
children, and the important question 
we are now discussing is what subjects 
and methods of instruction shall 
be hereafter adopted in these schools. 
We must bear in mind that the use of 
our school system is unhappily almost 
confined to what we may call the work- 
ing classes, and it is therefore most 
important that the subjects and methods 
adopted in them should be suitable to 
cultivate the intelligence, the aptitude, 
and the thinking powers of the children 
for their own future advantage and the 
od of the nation. In my opinion, we 
0 not now get from the schools results 
that are adequate to the requirements 
of the country. We have not for 
the last 20 yeurs had the plan 
of instruction which is best capable 
of developing the capacities of the 
children and preparing them for their 
future duties in life. In Germany, 
France, and America you will find an 
entirely different system of education. 
There all classes are educated together ; 
the schools are usually supported by the 
State, and the education, from the lowest 
to the highest, is available for every class 
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in the community. Anyone looking at 
our curriculum will, I am sure, admit 
that we have not been sufficiently prac- 
tical in our methods. Happily, at last we 
have introduced the Kindergarten system 
into our infant schools, and that has, 
undoubtedly, pointed the way towards 
the introduction of a similar 

into our higher grade schools. Manual 
training ought to be combined with 
class subjects; and ry gon shows 
that children who have had the former 
kind of teaching are able to excel in the 
class subjects prescribed by the Educa- 
tion Department those children who 
have devoted their whole time to those 
subjects. Wherever manual elements 
are introduced into elementary educa- 
tion — wherever drawing is taught at 
an early age and continued up to 13 or 
14, and is also associated with workshop 
training, the children have been found 
far more apt in all the essentials of edu- 
cation than those who had not had such 
privileges. I trust that the right hon. 
Gentleman will well consider this matter, 
and see if he cannot improve the Code 
in this respect. This is not a P 
question. I recognise fully the desire 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite to promote 
the cause of education in this country. 
I believe they are as earnest as hon. 
Members on this side of the House; 
but we can no longer ignore 
the fact that in the future we 
can only hope to hold our own 
among the nations of the world 
by securing the increased intelligence 
of our people, and developing our in- 
tellectual resources. In England we have 
natural resources superior to those of 
all the other nations of the world; and 
we only require to combine with those 
resources an education fitted to mak: 
our working classes a thinking, intelli 
gent, and sober people, in order ta 
hold in future a position higher even 
than that which we now possess. A 
little while ago we were engaged in dis- 
cussing the Government proposals to 
spend a large sum of money on Naval 
defence. ell, many of us think the 
intelligence of our people is our first 
line of defence, and some of the 
money might be better spent on the 
education of the children of our working 
classes, with a view to enabling them to 
make the best use of the resources with 
which bountéous nature has endowed us, 
and thereby ensuring still greater pros- 
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ity for this country in the future 

en the Government come forward 
next Session with their new Code and 
their other proposals relating to educa- 
tion, I trust that, as the question is not 
‘@ Party one, we shall all unite with one 
accord in endeavouring to bring our 
educaticnal system into harmony with 
the wants of the age and the require- 
ments of the nation. 

Mr. JOHN G. TALBOT (Oxford 
University): The speech we have just 
listened to is, I think, a satisfactory 
exemplification of the tone of this De- 
bate; but, unfortunately, when we come 
to practical conclusions we do not always 
agree as to the method in which the 
principles to which we give expression 
should be carried into effect. It is easy 
enough in this House to lay down a 
more or less sound theory as to the 
principles on which education should be 
conducted, and say that it ought not to 
be treated as a Party question. No one 
echoes that sentiment more than I do; 
but when hon. Gentlemen on this side 
of the House come forward and ask that 
that sentiment may be carried into 
practice, and that no Party consideration 
shall prevent even-handed justice from 
being dealt out to them, they suddenl 
find all the forces of the Party to whieh 
they do not belong mustered together 
against them, and any concession to 
what is called the voluntary principle is 
immediately denounced in this House, 
and by the more powerful agencies out- 
side of it. I hope that this will be an 
exception to the general rule, and that 
when this question comes to be more 
fully and more completely considered by 
my right hon. Friend and the officers of 
his Department, they will be able to 
assure us that it will continue to be 
conducted on the lines I have laid down. 
It must never be forgotten that educa- 
tion in this country has had a remark- 
able history. Like almost all of our 
great institutions, it was first brought 
to the front by voluntary agency, and at 
a time when the School ds were 
not in an active state of existence, the 
voluntary principle was perfectly alive. 
Lately, emphasis has been laid on the 
fact that religion should be made the 
foundation of all education in this coun- 
try. The advocates of voluntaryism do 
not, however, go the length of asking 
that religious and voluntary principles 
should be ‘made the foundation of edu- 
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cation; but they contend that the system 
inaugurated in 1870 was intended to. 
supplement and not to supplant, and. 
should be maintained in its efficiency 
and integrity, at the same time not. 
forgetting the important service which 
has been rendered by the voluntary 
principle to the cause of education. 
Our action, therefore, has been based 
on a conviction that we are bound 
by the traditions which we value, and 
by the interests which we represent, to 
see that in the new Code, which we 
believe to be a great and new departure, 
the interests of voluntary schools shall 
not be allowed to suffer, and that fair 
play shall be extended to both sides. 
That principle underlies the action we 
took upon the question of technical edu- 
cation. We value technical education 
as much as anyone, but we were deter- 
mined that in this matter all the schools 
should be placed on an equality. And 
now, having made these few preliminary 
remarks, r ask the permission of the 
House to say a word or two in reference 
to the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Education. I acknow- 
ledge, Mr. Chairman, that you have 
been very indulgent to us to-night, for, 
although we are apparently discussing 
the Education Estimates, we have been 

rmitted to refer to the Code which 

as been withdrawn, andI am afraid that 

the right hon. Gentleman who opened 
the Debate set us the first example in 
this matter. One of the points on which 
the Education Commission laid parti- 
cular stress was the question of transfer 
schools, and in regard to that the Oom- 
missioners said— 

‘That in any fresh educational legislation it 
should be enacted that no transfer of a school 
held under trust should take place without the 
consent of a majority of the trustees, and that 
the Department should not sanction such terms 
of transfer as interfere with the original trust 
beyond what is required for the purpose of the 

ucation Acts, and that provision should be 
made that no structural expenses involving a 
loan should be incurred without the consent of 
the trustees who lease the building.” 


This is the point on which,if I may 
venture to say so, I think my right hon. 
Friend should take care that in any 
further legislation on this subject, 
whether by Code or by law, due security 
is provided. A great deal of complaint 
has been made in the past that voluntary 
schools have been transferred to School 
Boards by the mere fiat of a temporary 
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Board of Managers, and that the consent 
of the Trustees has neither been asked 
for nor given to the transfer. That 
seems t6 me to be a very inequitable 
state of things, and hence it received the 
attention of the EducationCommissioners. 
Another point as to which I would like 
to say a word or two arises upon the 
recommendation of the Oommissioners 
as to the limits of primary and secondary 
education. On this poimt the Report 
says— 

‘That, as the meaning and limits of the 
term ‘elementary ’ have not been defined in the 
Education Acts, nor by any judicial or authori- 
tative interpretation, but depend only upon 
the annual es of the Department on whose 

wer of framing such Uodes no limit has 

itherto been imposed, it would appear to be of 
absolute necessity that some definition of the 
instruction to be paid for out of the rates and 
taxes should be put forth by the Legislature, 
Until this is done, the limits of primary and 
secondary education cannot be defined.” 


No doubt there is a certain amount of 
restlessness on the part of hon. Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House on this 
subject of education. They are never 
satisfied, and possibly they ought not to 
be satisfied; they ought always to be 
trying to get something better. At the 
same time, I think they ought to re- 
member that, excellent and admirable as 
education is, there is a limit to the 
public purse, and representing, as we do, 
the taxpayers of the country, we should 
bear in mind that, however desirable it 
may be that the children of any class 
should have a thoroughly good educa- 
tion, too much ought not to be done 
at the public expense. I remember 
that some years ago I was very 
much struck by a remark made 
by a right hon. Gentleman, whose death 
this House has so much cause to deplore 
—I mean Mr. Jobn Bright—who said 
that, for his part, elementary education 
meant giving a child the power of read- 
ing intelligently, of writing a good 
hand, and of adding up simple sums. 
Some people think there ought not to 
be any limit to the instruction in our 
schools. They would not only provide 
technical education, but they would 
teach Latin and French, and would go 
on, until they had adopted practically 
the curriculum in force at Eton, at 
Harrow, or at Winchester. I say, let 
the people face this question. I donot 
represent a popular constituency, but 
many hon. Gentlemen do, and I would 
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suggest that they should ascertain 
what is the feeling of their constitu. 
ents on this matter. Now, Sir, there 
is another subject on which I would 
say a word or two. I find a recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission 
points out— 

‘*'Phe necessity for having some form of 
evening school for the purpose of fixing and 
making permanent the day school instruction, - 


and that it would be worth the while of the 
State to spend more money on such schools. 


That, I think, is a reasonable and 
logieal suggestion. The great difficulty 
is, that the children when they leave 
the elementary schools are apt to ae 
what they have learnt, and I should 
very glad to see if something could be 
done in the way of establishing evening 
sehools which would give permanency 
to the day school instruction. Now, Sir, 
I have been challenged sometimes to 
say what it is we want in the way of 
additional assistance. We have been 
told that we are very unreasonable not 
to rest content with what we obtained 
in the Code; but if I may sum up in 
a very few words what we want and 
what we did not get under the new 
Code, it is simply this: Additional 
burdens were laid on the voluntary 
schools; but while you put those burdens 
— them you did not provide the 
ditional income which was necessary 
in order to meet the extra require- 
ments, and I think we, at any rate, 
had a right to expect that some- 
thing would be done in that direction. 
I shall be rather surprised if my right 
hon. Friend contradicts me when I say 
I do not imagine he has made any pro- 
vision in his Budget this year for an 
inereased grant for elementary educa- 
tion. I should be very glad if he could 
assure us he would do so next year. 
Until I get a positive assurance from 
the Government that we may get a 
little more grant from the Govern- 
ment, I shall remain of opinion, 
that whilst the burdens are proposed 
to be increased, the means of meetin 
those burdens are not intend 
to be proportionately increased. We 
ask for additional assistance to enable 
us to meet the additional burdens which 
are to be thrown upon us. It does not 
seem to be unreasonable to raise the 
17s. 6d. limit to 20s., as proposed by the 
Commission, any more than it was to 
raise the 15s. limitto 17s. 6d. We be- 
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lieve the 20e. now represents half the 
t coat of the education. I do not 
think, then, that our request is an un- 
reasonable one, although it is a very 
undue favour to ask for the voluntary 
sehools: I am aware that, in regard to 
p Board epodeuts is only a a 
putting your into one et or 
the other; but I am sure the ers 
of ae in schools are a aes tok cop 
own their expenses as much as possible, 
and would be glad to have this in- 
creased grant. What I ask for the 
voluntary schools, I am ready also to 
concede to the Board schools. As to the 
rating of the schools, the strong argu- 
ment which has been we thsi is that 
this House is already committed to the 
principle of exemption in the case of 
the Sunday and ragged schools, and it 
seems almost unfair that whilst ex- 
cepting them you should not except 
ordinary schools which give education 
on all days of the week. There is one 
other matter on which I should like to 
ask my right hon. Friend’s attention. 
There is a very sore feeling on the Bs vi 
of a@ limited number of the older 
teachers of this country, and I think if 
my right hon. Friend can remove that 
sore feeling he will be fons @ very 
charitable and wise act. Lord Lingen; 
who was Secretary to the Education De- 
partment in 1869, and afterwards, for 
several years, Secretary to the Treasury, 
8 he did not know of the exclusion 
of the two classes of teachers I refer 
to from the benefits of the pension 
system. The contention is that many 
persons were induced to become 
pupil teachers, and many others were in 
training at the Paiptartolnaes in May, 
1862, on the rad yg of the old pension 
x asap and that these have a claim to 
in the pensions. I say that these 
and those who were engaged 
between 1846 and 1851, have a very 
strong moral claim upon the bounty of 
the State; and I do think that if Parlia- 
ment would make up its mind to aceede 
to that claim, it would be a real act of 
bounty to these persons, and an act of 
advantage to the schools in which they 
are serving, as it is obvious that ms 
of this age must have given the best of 
their to the work, and it would 
be better if they were allowed to retire. 
I thank the Committee for havin 
listened so patiently to what I am afrai 
has been a rather Rocnmnelan address. 
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I will, only say, in conelusion, that I 
bee T can assure my nem hon. Friend, 
if | know anything of those with whom 
I have the honour of acting on thi 
side of the House, Pag Fs pro 
he may make in an Educational 
next year will be received by us wi 
every desire to co-operate with him i 
the great work in which we are engaged. 
We do not yield one jot to hon. Mem- 
bers opposite in our desire to promote 
the true education of the country; but 
we say that, representing to some con- 
siderable extent the voluntary schools 
of the country, we are determined that. 
by no act of ours shall the voluntary 
fen suffer. VTA 
Mr. G. DIXON (Birmingham, Edg- 
baston): I have been waiting to hear 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite what 
their reasons were for attempting to 
delay the passing of the New e. 
We now know accurately and definitely, 
from perhaps the greatest authority 1 
this House, what those reasons are. 
Phe hon. Member for the University 
of Oxford (Mr. Talbot) has told us that 
the objection to the New Code is mainly, 
if not exclusively, that it callg for 
greater efficiency on the part of the 
volun schools and, at the same time, 
it does not provide for them a je 
amount of grant. The hon. Member 
for Shropshire (Mr. Stanley Leighton) 
told us earlier in the evening that 
there had been on the part of the up- 
holders of the Board Schools a viola- 
tion of the Concordat of 1870. Now, 
one thing perfectly clear from the 
Debates at that time, and the principles 
upon which the Education Act was 
based, was that whilst every con- 
sideration should be | ga to existing 
volun schools, and the grants to 
those schools should be increased in 
order that they might meet the demand 
for better education, in no case was the 
grant made from Imperial resources 


Ito exceed the amount levied in the 


locality of the school. No doubt in 
some cases this grant was to exceed 
half, but that was merely because some 
of the schools were extremely poor, 


(and the limit was made of 17s. 6d.; 
| beyond that limit the grant was not to 
}exceed half of the entire cost of the 


school. But what becomes of the 
Concordat of 1870 if we are to acquiesce 
in the demand of the’ hon. Member 


for Oxford, and to give grants to the 
P2 
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schools beyond that which they levy 
in the localities? It has been said that 
the poor schools in agricultural dis- 
tricts would receive greater grants 
under the New Code, but the complaint 
made is that voluntary schools in large 
towns are not to be benefited. But 
what is the condition of the schools in 
the large towns which require assist- 
ance and in whose interest a valuable 
Code is to be suspended? These are 
the schools almost invariably without 
any contribution, or at any rate with 
@ mere minimum of contributions from 
so-called subscribers. I am speaking 
that which I know, tecause as Chairman 
of the Birmingham School Board I am 
well acquainted with voluntary schools. 
It has been the Board’s policy ‘to treat 
them with every possible consideration. 
For years past many of these schools 
have not had the funds required to 
carry them on, and special efforts to 
obtain increased subscriptions have not 
been attended with success. It was 
supposed at last that the remedy would 
be a general subscription amongst all 
the voluntaryists in the whole district to 
help the poor schools. Yet the schools 
remain as before, and the contribu- 
tions are so small that we are rater 
continually that some of them will 
fall through. Depend upon _ it 
that if the proposals of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are to be carried 
out, and whenever the funds of 
these pvor voluntary schools fall short 
they are to be made up out of the Ex- 
chequer, there will be a principle estab- 
lished which the majority of the people 
of the country will not approve of. We 
have heen told that, while the contribu- 
tions to these schools have fallen off, the 
number of scholars attending them has 
increased. It has been said to-night 
that there has been a decrease of 
£30,000 in the annual contributions to 
voluntary schools during the last 10 
years. But, supposing you act on the 
principle suggested by the hon. Gentle- 
man, and when these schools are in diffi- 
culties you, because they are religious 
schools, give them a grant from the 
Exchequer, do you think the voluntary 
contributions would increase? No, they 
would diminish still more, and you would 
have to come forward with larger and 
larger sums to meet the falling off of 
the voluntary contributions. Let me 


remind the House and the country that 
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these voluntary schools, for which so 
much is said, and in order to assist 
which they have upset this valuable 
Code, are not equal to the Board 
Schools. They are far inferior. We 
have been told that the volantary 
schools must be nearly ae because 
the grant is nearly equal. But every 
pre he knows perfectly well that, in this 
respect, the tis no guide whatever. 
Tt was one of the grievances of the hon. 
Member for Shropshire that the new 
Code was to require more space 

child; and that simply means that the 
voluntary schools do not provide that 
amount of cubic space for scholars which 
the Department thinks necessary. In 
fact many of the schools are too crowded. 
and are, therefore, in an insanitary con- 
dition, which is a serious hindrance to 
their educational work, as well as an 
injury to the health of the children. 
That is not all; the kind of education 
given in these schools is necessarily 
very inferior. I do not complain. I have 
never ceased, from the time I took an in- 
terest in elementary education, to say as 
much as I possibly could in honour of 
and to show my esteem for what had 
been done by the voluntaryists up 
to the passing of the Education Act. 
But because I honour them for what 
they have done and say that their work 
was @ self-sacrificing, a noble, and a 
very valuable work, it does not follow 
that this great country is to stop at the 
point which they have happened to 
reach, and that we are not to make any 
effort to meet the constantly progressive 
demands for the further education of 
the great masses of the people. By 
the Act of 1870 an enormous advance 
was made in the provision of means 
for the education of the ere And 
who opposed the establishment of a 
national system of education ? It was the 
friends of the voluntary system. And 
what have they tosay now? They ac- 
knowledge that the education given by 
the Board Schools is a good education ; at 
any rate, that it is equal to the education 
they give. We say itis inferior.. We 
have now got, probably, accommodation 
enough for the children of the country. 
We have got what used to be con- 
sidered fairly efficient education for all; 
but we who have the subject continually 
before us see that the improvements 
made are far from sufficient, and that if 
we do not want to lose a great part of 
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that which we have obtained by the ex- 
penditure of these £3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000 of grants by the State, we 
must go further. The proper way to 
deal with this question is to say that 
the School Boards interested in the 
education of the people, or the volun- 
tary managers, if they care to do it— 
we do not object to their doing it— 
must do more than was supposed to be 
necessary in 1870. The hon. Member 
for Oxford University thinks, as Mr. 
Bright thought 20 years ago, that to 
teach the children in elementary 
schools to read and write is enough. 
Let me tell hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that we do not think so now. The 
couutry does not think so, and the 
working men donot think so. Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Talbot) will be rence when I tell 
him that the working men of Birming- 
ham are really in advance of the School 
Board; they are continually pressing it 
forward ; their complaint is that it does 
not do enough; they watch the course 
of legislation on the subject; and they 
express in the strongest terms their 
dissatisfaction at delay. The School 
Board feels that it is their duty to do 
more than the law permits them to do. 
We feel it is our duty to give what is 
sometimes called secondary education, 
to supply future workmen with the 
means of acquiring the elementary and 
scientific knowledge alluded to by the 
hon. Member for Manchester (Sir H. 
Roscoe) and to provide evening con- 
tinuation schools to enable workers to 
learn what will make them more suc- 
cessful in their particular trades. And 
we are met by the National Society and 
the voluntaryists in this way—‘‘ You 
shall not have these advantages unless 
you will give more money to the volun-. 
tary schools.” The great mass of the 
electors in the country will not permit 
the education of the working classes to 
be retarded by such motives. It is an 
entire mistake to suppose that increased 
grants to voluntary schools will put 
them on a level with Board Schools. 
One half-crown addition to the grants 
will have to be followed by another 
as the subscriptions fall off; and 
yet neither the taxpayers nor the 
ratepayers would be represented in 
the management of these schools 
If the so-called compact of 1870 were 
to be violated, you may rely on it that 
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the country would be up in arms 
against you ; and even if you succeed 
for a moment your success will be but 
fleeting, and before many years are over 
the principle you are now laying down 
will be swept away. 

*Viscount CRAN BORNE (Lancashire, 
N.E., Darwen): The hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down need not be 
afraid that we on this side are anxious 
to confine elementary education to 
merely reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
We fully acknowledge the feeling of the 
country in favour of higher education, 
and we are determined to act upon it. 
If anything were wanted to show how 
determined we are to pursue a policy of 
that kind it would be found in our 
attitude towards technical education. 
We fully admit that the feeling of the 
country is in favour of introducing tech- 
nical education, especially in the higher 
schools; but even in elementary schools 
we are willing to give effect to that feel- 
ing. We maintain that any assistance 
given for the purpose naturally ought to 
fullow the lines of the original Act, and 
must be equally given to both classes 
of schools recognised by that great 
settlement in 1470. Before I deal with 
the larger question, perhaps the Com- 
mittee will allow me to say a word or 
two on a question particularly interesting 
to my own constituency—nawmely, half- 
time. I venture to ask my right hon. 
Friend to take this question into con- 
sideration, whether it would be possible 
to re-introduce the provisions that ex- 
isted in the Act, 1876, but were 
abolished in 1880. I know it will 
require an Act of Parliament to do it— 
namely, to allow a standard of previous 
attendance tu count as an alternative to 


educational efficiency in permitting 
half-time employment. he right 
hon. Gentleman opposite does not. 
think so. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: It is utterly 
impossible. 


*Viscount CRANBORNE: That may 
be so in the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but that is not the view in 
the manufacturing districts. A number 
of children who are not able reach the 
same standard of proficiency as others, 
are kept back for a considerable time 
from half-time employment, and this is 
resented by the parents. I think that 
by such an arrangement these children 
might be allowed to become part of the 
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wage-earners of the family, and in that 
way education of the children would 
‘become more popular with their parents. 
This view has been pressed upon me by 
an important Local Board in the neigh- 
bourhood of Preston, and also by the 
Peachers’ Association of Blackburn. 
I would press this upon the considera- 
tion of my right hon. Friend between 
this and next year. And now let me 
turn to the new Code and the reasons 
for its failure. I do not for a moment 
think that any attack was intended by 
my right hon. Friend upon voluntary 
schools. For my own part, I give the 
Government great credit for having in- 
troduced a system totally different from 
‘the old payment by results under which 
‘we have so long suffered. But though 
the Code in its main outlines was a good 
Oode, no doubt it was among voluntary- 
ists all over the country widely un- 
popular. It contained certain pro- 
visions of an irritating character, and 
@ good deal that was vague, but we 
should have believed that the vagueness 
would have been interpreted in a proper 
spirit, and that the provisions that were 
irritating would have been carried out 
so as to inflict no hardship upon volun- 
tary schools if only we could trust the 
authorities who would administer the 
Code. We do not distrust the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Board ; but we have a profound dis- 
trust of the Education Department, not 
merely because in the changes and 
chances of political life the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield 
may resume his seat on the Treasury 
Bench—and of course from our point of 
view that would be a public disaster— 
but because the right hon. Gentleman 
has left his spirit behind in the Educa- 
tion Department ; and though my right 
hon. Friend does his best to restrain 
that spirit, we see it peeping out in 
every direction. Let me take two 
instances. There has been a question of 
increased cubic space in the New Code. 
I do not believe that the Government 
intended that provision to apply to exist- 
ing schools; but in its words it did 
apply to them, and we found a most 
extraordinary reluctance on the part of 
the Government to withdraw that pro- 
vision. Tuen there was the question of 
fixed grants. I am myself of opinion 
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that the method of assigning the grant 
in the New Code was a very good one. ° 


Viscount Cranborne 
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I presume that the Government intended 
that the lowest grant of 12s. was not to 
be withheld except in cases of gross in- 
efficiency. That is what my right hon. 
Friend would probably say. But those 
who represent voluntary schools have 
no confidence that this provision would 
be interpreted in this harmless manner, 
so it became our duty to put down 
Amendments to make the meaning clear, 
and I am bound to say that, distrusti 

the Department as we did, the proceed- 
ings of the Government did not reassure 
us. Hon. Gentlemen are well aware 
that this is not the only Chamber in 
which these discussions take place. 
Listening to the utterances of Her 
Majesty’s Government, taken as a whole, 
we could not feel sure that there was 
this determination to interpret all that 
was vague and irritating in a manner 
fair to voluntary schools. We could 
not feel sure that that was the case. 
Speaking for myself I do not share all 
the fears that have been expressed ; but 
what I urge on the Government is this— 
that between now and next year they 
should make their intention clear. If they 
would make all these points clear before 
next year I do not believe that the 
Government will experience any diffi- 
culty from those who sit on this side of 
the House, at any rate, in passing their 
New Code. And now I turn to thie ques- 
tion that has been discussed to-night. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite are always 
telling us we must not attempt to bring 
about a change in the Concordat of 1870. 
The Act of 1870 gave a certain period 
in which voluntary school managers were 
invited to establish voluntary schools all 
over the country, and Parliament thus 
entered into an engagement of honour 
from which it cannot escape so long as 
voluntary schools do their duty. Since 
1870, again, a great many new circum- 
stances have come into existence; there 
is, in the first place, the astonishing mul- 
tiplication of voluntary schools, which 
I do not think was anticipated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian or by Mr. Forster at that 
time. The voluntary schools have 
become by far the most important educa- 
tional agency inthis country. They 
educate a far larger number of 
children than the Board Schools do; 
according to the reports of 1886-7 the 
numbers are in the proportion of 22 to 
13. ‘Then there is the enormous increase 
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‘in the cost of education which was not 
contemplated at the time, and which 
‘throwe an enormous burden on the 
rates and also on the voluntary sub- 
-seribers. The hon. Member for Edgbas- 
-ton said that the voluntary subscriptions 
‘had fallen off in the last 10 years, but 
ithe hon. Member forgot that for the 
most recent period, from last year to the 
present day, the voluntary subscrip- 
tions have practically remained at the 
-same figure, and even in the period men- 
tioned they have only fallen away by 
the comparatively small amount of 
. £30,000, and even this has been made 
up by an increase in the amount of 
endowments. If hon. Members doubt 
‘that, they will find from the Report 
-of the Oommission that is so. 
But there is a third, and a 
much more important, event which has 
taken place since the settlement of 1870. 
The Nonconformist witnesses before the 
‘Royal Commission have declared that 
no religion whatever is possible in the 
Board Schools. I know the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield 
believes in the religious education given 
in the Board Schools, and I will not 
-say a word against it. I am glad to feel 
that there is some sort of religiontaught 
in the Board Schools, but the witnesses 
‘to whom I have referred showed that it 
was impossible or of no value. The 
public opinion in this country is in 
favour—strongly in favour—of religious 
-education. Does anyone deny that the 
people of this country are profoundly 
impressed with the importance of teach- 
ing religion to their children? Does 
not the Sunday school itself show the 
~enormous desire the people have for 
religious teaching? I have shown that 
“the Board Schools had failed to provide 
religious education, and I entirely re- 
ea the view of the Member for 

irmingham that the electors in this 
-country are opposed to the voluntary 
-school system. 

*Mr. G. DIXON: I did not say they 
were opposed to the voluntary schools. 
What I said was that they were in 
favour of making their education more 
-effective. 

*Viscount CRANBORNE: [ apologise 
‘to the hon. Member. I have no doubt 
I did misquote him slightly. What the 
hon. Gentleman, I think, wished to 
imply was, that the people of this 
country would not allow religious con- 
siderations to stand in the way of educa- 
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tional progress. I believe the hon. 
Gentleman is entirely wrong. I believe 
the people do not care for very advanced 
educational systems, and that they do 
care for religious education. When I 
think of the constituency the hon. 
Member represents, I am surprised at 
the line he has taken. A country dis- 
trict might have a feeling against a 
voluntary school which. the Noncon- 
formists were obliged to attend, but 
how Birmingham can find anything to 
complain of in the existence of voluntary 
schools I do not know. In the con- 
stituency I represent there is no Board 
School at all. Every denomination has 
its own school, and my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Tomlinson) represents such another 
constituency. But in the case of a 
country district where there might be a 
theoretical objection. I feel bound to say 
that nothing is more instructive, in read- 
ing the Report of the minority of the 
Commission, than the account which they 

ive of the action of the Oonscience 

lause. The Conscience Clause, they 
agree, is not violated; but they say it 
has been ineffective. It has been in- 
effective because the Nonconformists do 
not make the slightest use of it; that 
is to say, they are content with the 
present settlement. That being so, 
we have to consider the position in 
which we are now placed. After 
the Report of the Commission it 
will not be possible to remain exactly 
where we are. The majority of the 
Commission reported that the two 
systems ran along side by side, 
but the pressure is becoming almost 
more than the voluntary system can bear, 
and that, unless something is done for 
its relief, we must look to the time when 
the voluntary system must gradually 
disappear. We must not merely look at 
the rights of the voluntary system. The 
hon. Member said the voluntary schools 
have no right to expect assistance from 
the State unless they made every effort to 
maintain their subscriptions. I have no 
doubt they will do that, but I look at the 
matter from the point of view of the 
community. It would be a profound 
disaster to lose these voluntary schools, 
and I would go a long way to prevent it. 
Some hon. Members seem to think that 
we who touch their educational system 
are poachers. Well, we will be no 
longer considered poachers. We havea 
distinct line. We enjoy the support, I 
believe, of a majority of the electors. 
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We certainly enjoy that of the majority 
of the House, and we intend to use the! 
power placed in our hands. I do not! 
say that any Member will propose that 
direct rate aid should be given to the 
voluntary schools. The time is not yet 
tripe for that great question, but no con- 
sideration will restrain us from making 
the demand if we think fit. In the 
case of technical education, the hon. 
Gentleman has declared in the most 
emphatic manner that he will not 
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allow any assistance to be given 
to voluntary schools. 
hon. Members take that line, but we 


are determined to meet them. Next) 


Session we hope to meet them in the 
open and defeat them in the Division 
Lobbies. Let not hon. Gentlemen think 
that at the next Election they will be 
able to throw it in our teeth that we 
stopped technical education, for we fully 
intend to carry it out ourselves. We 
are often told in these discussions that 
we are being defeated by other countries 
in the great competition that exists at 
the present day, but I am not convinced. 
When I look back on history I find 
that we have not always followed the 
example of foreign nations, and yet we 


We are sorry| 





have been successful and they have 
failed. I find, too, that there has been | 
one undoubted characteristic to be recog- 
nised—the religious character of the | 
English people. How do we know, with ! 
all our technical education and the rest 
of it, an irreligious England would pro- 
duce the same result as in the past? 
We insist on religious teaching as a 
basis. We insist on the maintenance of 
our denominational schools, whether for 
Catholics, Methodists, or Church of 
England, and we believe we shall 
succeed. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : 
Sir, that when I rose before I 
had not the good fortune to 
catch your eye, for it has given me the 
opportunity of hearing the admirable 
speech of the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Dixon). There is no man in 
the House more thoroughly qualified to 
speak on the work of education, and I 
may tell the noble Lord that though he 
seems to doubt it, no Member in the 
House has done more for the religious 
education of children than my hon. 
Friend has done in Birmingham. 


I am glad, 


He cannot be surprised if I say, speak- 
ing from my experience of the Educa- 





tion Department, that no Member has 
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the hon. Member (Mr. Dixon). I have 
known him put his hand into his pocket: 
to advance them. ; 
’ *Viscountr ORANBORNE: Looking at: 
what they have done in the past, I should. 
be rash to predict the collapse of the- 
voluntary schools; but I do think there- 
is a risk that they may be over-pressed,. 
and I desire to protect them against it. 
Mr. MUNDELLA: That was the- 
burden of the noble Lord’s speech—that. 
having in view the burden they are- 
bearing and the difficulty they experi- 
ence in competing with the Board 
Schools, something should be done by 
the Government forthe voluntary schools. 
I must say that I do not think the First 
Lord of the Treasury will thank the- 
noble Lord for his speech, and I am. 
certain that the noble Lord has made 
the task of the Vice President very much: 
more difficult than it was. And before 
I pass on I should like to refer to what 
I think was much to be regretted in the- 
speech of the noble Lord, and what I 
think he himself will one of these days. 
regret, if he does not feel ashamed of it.. 
The noble Lord attacked the Education 
Department ; he said he believed in the 
good intentions of the Government, but- 
that he had no faith in the Education 
Department. 
*Viscount CRANBORNE: Hear, hear. 
Mr.MUNDELLA : Yes, he applauds- 
that statement. The noble Lord said 
I had left my spirit behind me in the- 
Education Department. I wish I was. 
sure of that; but I will say this to the 
noble Lord—that it is disgraceful that a. 
Member of the House should attack 
officials when they cannot defend them- 
selves. [ Ministerial crtes of “ Order !’’ }: 
It is a shabby thing, at least, to attack 
permanent officials when they are not 
present to defend themselves, and have 
no one to do so for them; but, speaking 
from what I know of the Department,. 
and of its traditions under every Vice’ 
President, I believe that it has been 
perfectly impartial in all its dealings. 
with Board and voluntary schools; and 
if it has had any leanings, they have- 
been almost always in the direction of 
the voluntary schools, which they are 
anxious to prevent from going to the 
wall. I am afraid the reference of the- 
noble Lord was entirely confined to one- 
important Member of the Education- 
Department—namely, the Secretary to- 
the Department, for I heard his name- 
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called out by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the hborough Division. 
*Viscount ORANBORNE: I must 
interrupt the right hon. Gentleman. I 
decline to have any words put into my 
mouth beyond those I used and to which 
Iadhere. I am not responsible for any 
interruptions. 

Mrz. MUNDELLA: He is not res- 
ponsible for interruptions, but he is 
responsible for his words, and when he 
speaks of the Education a eee he 
must remember that the chief of the 
Department is responsible for all the 
other officials, and I trust that the Vice 
President, when he rises to speak, will 
give the noble Lord a piece of his mind 
for the attack he has made on the 
——— officials, because I hold it to 

e the duty of every chief not to allow 
his subordinates to be attacked. Did 
the noble Lord ever bear imputations of 
this kind made from this side of the 
House? So long as I was at the Edu- 
cation Department I always received the 
strongest public testimony fromthe heads 
of the Church to which the noble Lord be- 
longs, from the late and the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, from most of the 
Bishops, that I held the balance equal, 
and tried to administer the law as I 
found it; and I believe every Minister 
will endeavour to do that. The hon. 
Member for Oxford University admitted 
that the defeat of the Code and of the 
technical education scheme was entirely 
due to the apprehension that the volun- 
tary schools would suffer. Thus, after 
three years and three Bills—after the 
passionate appeal made two years ago 
in Manchester by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the Government would 
not allow the Irish to obstruct their 
good intentions with respect to technical 
education—the House has not been 
given achance during all this time to 
vote on the question of technical educa- 
tion. The noble Lord and his friends 
speak a good deal about religious edu- 
cation. But I believe that when they 
speak of religious education they mean 
sectarian education. They believe that 
there is no religious education unless it 
is associated with dogma. {[‘ Hear, 
hear,” from the Ministerial Benches. | 
I am sorry to hear that cheer from the 
Benches opposite. I should like to ask 
the noble Lord if he has ever been in a 
London Board School? Has the noble 
Lord ever attended at the opening of a 
London Board School or at the hours 
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when religious instruction is given? Has- 
he seen the syllabus of religious teaching?” 
I believe that there is more and better 
religious teaching to-day than at any 
time during this century. The noble- 
Lord talked about a “religious Eng- 
land,” and said we were asia in 
the way of having an “irreligious Eng-- 
land ;” but he forgets that, whereas a 
century ago, Joseph Lancaster began to 
teach children for 5s. a year, to read 
and spell texts; now there are 4,600,000: 
children under instruction, and almoe 
every child receiving good, solid reli- 
ious education. A clergyman of the 
hurch of England, a member of the 
School Board, and Chairman of the 
Religious Instruction Committee, wrote- 
me a letter stating that the religious in- 
struction of the School Board in London 
is at least equal to, and in most cases- 
better, than the religious instruction of 
the voluntary schools; and I know that 
is so, not only in London, but through- 
out the country. There are in propor- 
tion to the population 40 per cent more- 
in Sunday-schools than there were in 
1851, and the number on the register is- 
5,200,000, or 50,000 more than on the 
register of day schools. What, then, 
does the noble Lord mean by talking as- 
if the religious element was entirely 
monopolised by that side of the House, 
and we were advocates of irreligious- 
instruction? There is no justifica- 
tion for any statement of that kind. I 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Oouncil on. 
what I may call the ordinary statement 
of automatic progress in the numbers- 
under education in our elementary 
schools. So far as numbers are con-- 
cerned, nothing could be more satisfac- 
tory. In 1870 the number in average: 
attendance was 1,160,000, in 1876, 
under the Act of Lord Sandown, it. 
rose to about 2,200,000, in 1880 it was. 
nearly 3,000,000, and it is now 3,800,000. 
During the past 19 years what has been 
going forward in regard to education?’ 
First, we have brought the children 
into the schools, and then we have given. 
them a minimum of instruction; but I. 
have no hesitation in saying, after the: 
Report of the Royal Commission, we 
are in the presence of a state of things 
which demands a new departure. It is- 
impossible, in the existing state of: 
things, to continue the present moral. 
and pecuniary waste. A few weeks ago- 
attention was called by the Bishop of: 
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Lichfield to the great blot upon the 
Education Acts that children are leaving 
school at earlier ages every year. The 
reason is fet the children pay ayy 
taught, and every year they pass 
their lards earlier. In aren a 
last year there were 561,000 children, in 
‘Standard ITT. 561,537, in Standard IV. 
the number fell to 481,000, in Stan- 
-dard V. to 309,000, and in Standard VI. 
there were only 129,000 children. In 
more than half the rural parishes in 
England the standard of exemption is 
‘Standard IV., the children are passing 
from school at 10 years of age, and very 
soon they will have an opportunity of 
forgetting all they have learned at 
‘school. We are spending between seven 
-and eight millions a year on elementary 
education. So few children reach the 
‘upper standards, in consequence of the 
early age at which they pass the stan- 
dard of exemption, that they lose in a 
few years all they have learned at 
school. A great many of them do not 
work; if they did they might become 
alf-timers. The Chairman of the 
Birmingham School Board, in his 
address on last year’s work, 
‘said that the parents were powerless to 
enforce their own wish, and there being 
no law to touch them these lads are a 
law to themselves; they will neither 
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‘earn or learn, but loaf. That is a state 
of things which certainly urgently 
demands a remedy. The hon. Member | 
for the University of Oxford says we | 
have no standard of what elementary 
-education ought to be, and that we 
seem to be adding first one subject and 
then another which was not in contem- 
plation when the Education Act was 
passed. I havenot time now to quote Mr. 
Forster’s speeches, but I may point out 
that in opening several of the higher 
-elementary schools he said that it was 
always contemplated that this education 
should be equal with any in Europe. 
Will the hon. Member for Oxford Uni- 
versity consult the authority of his own 
“Commission, which was sent on the 
Continent to consider the question of the 
elementary education of Europe? Mr. 
Alfred Arnold, the best authority we 
have, in his Report, which is one of the 
most important documents in relation to 
-elementary education ever submitted to 
‘this House, says— 

“* The release of a child from school at 10 or 
‘11 because he could pass the Fifth Standard 





would be thought in Germany absurd and 
anost injurious.” 


Mr. Mundella 
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I am afraid the noble Lord opposite is 
not acquainted with that ms The 


right hon, Gentleman’s was in 
many respects an advance, and I very 
much regret its withdrawal. I do not 
complain of the right hon. Gentleman, 
but I think he has been badly treated 
at the hands of his chiefs. I the 
trouble it involves to are a Now 
ny and make it fair all round, and I 
say that to prepare one and place it on 
the Table if tho House, and let it 
lie there for six months to be shot at by 
all who misunderstand or misrepresent 
it, and never to give it one moment's 
chance of discussion, is to afford 

scurvy treatment to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council. I have often been disposed 
rather to commisserate with the right 
hon. Gentleman than to blame him. I 
have regarded him more with sorrow 
than with anger for all the miserable 
shortcomings of the Education Depart- 
ment during the past three years. 

Mr. RITOHIE: Hear, hear. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: [I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman who is cheering that 
statement, the President of the Local 
Government Board, will take his 
full share of the blame. The Vice 
President of the Council is not a Cabinet 
Minister, and any Minister who is with- 
out a seat in the Cabinet has but a very 
poor chance of obtaining the considera- 
tion of any important subject it is his 
lot to bring before the House. I hope 
and trust the day is not far distant when 
we shall deal not only with questions of 
administration, but with the more im- 

ortant question which was before the 
some five or six years ago, and in 
favour of which a Committee reported 
unanimously—namely, the establish- 
ment of a Minister of Education. Until 
you have such a Minister you will never 
have your work properly performed— 
the Vice President of the Council will 
never be able to exercise proper influ- 
ence over Her Majesty’s Government. 
What I want to say with regard to the 
Code is this, that do what you will, 
shuffle the cards as you may, you cannot 
by any system of administration remedy 
the great defects which are now too 
apparent in the Educational system. It 
is not possible by means of a Code to 
lengthen the school life of a child which 
has been stereotyped by our low stan- 
dards. The majority and the minority 
of the Education Commission wer 
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ngrond that you must raise the standard 
of age and also the minimum standard 
for half-time and full-time examina- 
tions. I think they recommended that 
we should place England on the same 
footing as Scotland in that respect. 
The Third and Fifth Standards should 
‘be the minimum in England as in 
Scotland, otherwise we are wasting 
money in a lavish and almost profligate 
manner. Because £8,000,000 a year 
spent in elementary education when 
more than half the children do not com- 
plete their education is simply robbery 
of the taxpayer. Now, there was some 
question raised as to the progress made 
in certain snbjects which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President said 
affect domestic happiness. Oookery and 
domestic economy are two of these 
subjects and they require little or no 
apparatus, But where are they taught? 
I put the question to the noble Lord. 
‘The teaching does not take place in the 
voluntary schools. Of 42,000 children 
who received grants in cookery during 
the past year 35,000 were taught in 
Board Schools, and only 5,318 in the 
National Schools of the Church of 
England to which Church the vast 
«majority of the voluntary schools belong. 
What is the reason of this ? 

An hon. Memser: The rates. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: But the noble 
Lord insists that the voluntary schools 
shali have the same means to enable 
them to teach technical education as the 
School Board schools. The voluntary 
schools have the same grants for teach- 
‘ing cookery as the School Board schools 
have; and because they will not teach 
it or cannot teach it are they to remain 
as dogs in the manger, refusing to 
allow it to be taught to any one else? 
Are we to wait fur technical education 
for our children until such time as the 
voluntary schools can share the rates 
-with the Board Schools, and that will 
be doomsday or never? Take the 
‘question of domestic economy. The 
number of girls taught domestic 
economy last year was 14,840. 
I want to show that the voluntary schools 
are trying to cover too large an area; 
they are taking too much on their 
shoulders in the determination not to 
let the School Boards come in, and so 
the education of the country is being 
starved. I can point to towns where 
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there is no Board School, and where, 
depend upon it, it is a great misfortune 
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for the towns, as they are where, while 
education ranks lowest and is poorest, 
patie gs fees are paid—in some cases 
y in 
School Board towns. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Evesham (Sir R. 
Temple) talked about the extravagance 
of the London School Board, both in the 
case of the last Board and the present 
one. Well, the hon. Baronet had a 
majority on his side at both Boards— 
how is it he did not manage to kee 
down the extravagance ? e fact is 
the education of the London School 
Board is too good to be much cheaper 
than it is, and the hon. Member in hi 
heart of hearts knows it. There are 
voluntary schools that give as good 
instruction, but it costs just as much. 
It is useless to say that the voluntary 
schools cost less than the Board Schools. 
I am grateful for what the voluntary 
schools have done, and have no desire to 
see them injured where they do their 
work as well as the Board Schools, but 
I say they cannot survive unless they do 
that. We have no right-to maintain 
inferior schools and force the children 
to attend them, without choice to the 
parents, and waste the school life of the 
children, which must happen if they 
have not good instruction. A strong 
appeal was made by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Shropshire (Mr. Stanley 
Leighton) on the question of inspection, 
and he spoke of the Inspector as the 
great terror of the school. Well, some 
of them are not only a terror to the 
school, but a terror to the Department. 
But how does this come about? Why, 
by the exercise of political patronage. 
and putting men into the , saan 
Department because they were the sons 
or relatives of this man or that. When 
you get the men there they do not turn 
out to be what is wanted. During six 
years something like 80 University 
men were appointed, and many of them 
were wholly unfit for the work—men 
who had no sympathy with child life, 
no desire to study their duties—in fact, 
no desire to do anything but receive 
their salaries. Well, we had to put 
an end to that. A Return before the 
House shows that between 1880 and 
1889 only two Inspectors were appointed 
who were members of Universities, 
and one of them was a Welsh-speaking 
Inspector who was wanted in Wales. 
We improved the position of the 
teachers and promoted them to these 
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positions, and they have done their 
work much better than the late Inspec- 
tors; in fact, so much better that 
£12,000 a year is already being saved, 
and that will amount to £20,000 four 
or five years hence. I cannot agree 
with what has been said in favour of 
the New Code. It has been stated 
that it will abolish payment by results. 
In my opinion, it does not touch them. 
It simply is a system of larger merit 
grants—namely, 12s. 6d., 14s., and 
15s. 6d. for three classes of schools, 
and three merit grants, arrived at, not 
by individual examination of every 
child, but of a proportion of the chil- 
dren, on whom an average will be 
struck. As to the question of day 
training colleges, I would point out 
that some of the best teachers in Great 
Britain are trained in day training col- 
leges. In Scotland teachers are trained 
in day training colleges. The con- 
sequence is that in Scotland they have 
a higher class of teachers than in Eng- 
land. I do hope that in England we shall 
soon get day training colleges. I want 
to impress on the House that the Go- 
vernment have had the question of edu- 
cation before them for three years, and 
that they have done practically nothing. 
Whatever progress has been made has 
been the automatic progress of the 
old Code. The First Lord of the 
Treasury a year ago made a promise in 
regard to secondary schools; but nothing 
has yet been done in that matter. The 
Government have before them the 
Reports of three Royal Commissions— 
that on technical education, that on 
elementary education, and that on the 
teaching of the deaf and dumb, the 
Reports of which are all awaiting 
legislation — and they have given a 
sound promise that the system of 
educational endowments prevailiug 
in Scotland shall be adopted here. 
Scotland is in an exceptional position 
as compared with England in this 
respect. It has better schools and 
higher standards, and is, moreover, 
receiving grants from the Government 
for secondary education. How long 
shall we be before we overtake Scot- 
land? At the earliest opportunity next 
Session I intend to give the House the 
opportunity of testing its opinion as to 
whether we shall not make a new 
advance; for I think the time has come 
for a new departure. We can only 


make this by legislation, and in legis- 
Mr. Uundeila 
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lating we must raise the standard and 
the age, and so extend the School 
Boards as to make them obligatory all 
over the country. The speech of the 
hon. Member for King’s County, made 
on behalf of a very important educational 
body, shows that they are wearied of 
the burdens and contentions of the 
present system and are prepared for a 
compromise by which they may place 
themselves under representative man- 
agement and adopt a better system. 
Surely the Church will not stand in the 
way, and certainly the Nonconformists 
ought not. As to technical education L 
sincerely trust that even this Session 
the Government may see their way to 
help us in getting some scheme that will 
end the bitter controversy of the last. 
few years. It has been no fault of ours, 
for we have tried what we could to 
introduce it; and I earnestly trust that 
the Government may at least do some- 
thing before another Session. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Saffron Wal- 
den): I have an important Amendment 
on the Paper which I am anxious to 
bring before the House, but at this 
hour I will not enter upon it so as to 
prevent the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
W. Hart Dyke) addressing the House, 
and, therefore, will postpone it to the 
Report. 

*Sr W. HART DYKE: There are 
only a few minutes left to me to reply to 
the many points that have been raised 
in this very interesting discussion. 
Some of my hon. Friends appear to fear 
that the proposals of the Government 
would seriously increase the charges. 
upon voluntary schools. With regard 
to school accommodation, a pledge has 
already been given which I think ought 
to allay this apprehension; and as to the 
school staff I have had a list of schools. 
made out and have found that in very 
few instances indeed of voluntary schools. 
does the present staff appear to be in- 
adequate. With respect to what had 
been said about injustice being done to 
voluatary schools, [ can only say that. 
during the time I have been at the 
Education Office I have never been 
able to point to one single case where I 
had a shadow of a suspicion that in- 
I could point. 
to instances when I have gone into 
cases of voluntary schools and done 
them more than justice. It is too late 
now to go into other questions, but in 
conclusion I promise that before making 
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any new proposals I will fully take into 
consideration all the suggestions which 
have been made in the t Debate. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Would it not be 
desirable that the memorials sent to the 
Department in to the Code from 
all the different bodies should be printed 
for the information of the House ? 

Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.): With 
regard to payment by results I should 
like to offer some remarks on the 
Report ; I should also wish to make some 
observations as to the grievances of the 
teachers in regard tothe Inspectors. May 
I now ask whether the Government 
intend to promote a national providence 
scheme for the benefit of the teachers? 

*Smr W. HART DYKE: I will answer 
these questions to-morrow. 


Resolution to be reported to-morrow. 


Mz. DE LISLE (Loughborough): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord promise that before the new 
ode is introduced he will afford the 
House ample opportunity for discussing 
the last Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Education? Otherwise some of 
us will feel compelled to obstruct in 
every way the. passing of the new 
measure into law. 

*(uz FIRST LORD oF tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. W. H. 5Smrrz, 
Strand, Westminster): The Report of 
the Vote will be put down for to-mor- 
row. I cannot undertake at this 
advanced period of the Session to give 
a day when the Report of the Commis- 
‘sion on Education shall be considered. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


ARBITRATION BILL [LORDS]. (No. 267.) 

As amended, considered. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
‘time : ’’—Debate arising. 

It being Midnight the Debate stood 
-adjourned. 

Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS (No. 2) 
BILL. (No. 360.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee). 

*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E. ): 
‘The Amendment which I have put on 
‘the Paper is rather in the form of a sug- 
gestion to the President of the Board 
of Trade. The original proposal of the 
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Bill had gone farther than necessary in 
taking power to enforce special systems 
of coupling. The Amendment would 
give the Board of Trade power to compel 
railway companies and owners of private. 
trucks to adopt something like the licht 
three link coupling now used on the Mid- 
land and, I believe, the North Western 
Railway. It would practically mean the 
universal adoption of the coupling pole, 
would be the very cheapest alteration 
possible, and would, I believe, result in 
a great savingof life. Hon. Members 
who have studied this question must be 
aware that there has been a dimi- 
nution in the number of accidents 
since the Midland Company have 
adopted the coupling pole, and I sin- 
cerely trust, therefore, that this very 
moderate suggestion will be adopted. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 1, page 
1, line 24, insert— 

“To provide for such of their vehicles em- 
ployed in goods and mineral trains as cannot 

coupled and uncoupled from the sides of the 
trains, such improved apparatus for coupling 
and uncoupling as shall make it unn 
for men to go between the vehicles for the pur- 
pose of coupling or bape sen such order 

require every owner of any such vehicles 

used on the railway to adopt some improved 
apparatus for coupling or uncoupling which 
e — ~ praia. for — to go between 

em for the pur or coupl or uncou 
ling.”—(Mr. Channing.) a 

*Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): I fully appreciate the 
moderate tone in which the hon. Mem- 
ber has raised this question, but it is 
impossible for me to accept the Amend- 
ment in view of the pledges I gave when 
I brought in this Bal. I will, however, 
assure the hon, Member that the matter 
shall not escape my attention. 

*Mr. CHANNING: I may remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that there is a 
Parliamentary Return now being com- 
pleted on the subject of railway coup- 
lings which will greatly strengthen his 
hands in dealing with this question. 
After the assurances given to the House, 
I will not press the Amendment, al- 
though I am exceedingly anxious to see 
it carried. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

*Mr. CHANNING: The next Amend- 
ment, which stands in my name, is so 
drawn as to cover one or two notorious 
cases to which I have drawn the atten- 
tion of the House several times. Of 
course, if the right hon. Gentleman 
cannot accept it I will withdraw it. 
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Amendment proposed, in Clause 1, 
line 24, insert— 
**To provide a subway, bridge, or footwa 
at any station of the com where it sha 
that any considerable number of 
, whether passengers, or railway ser- 
vents, or others, are daily compelled to cross 
the lines in passing from one part of such 
station to another part thereof ; 
To provide all passenger trains with an 
efficient means of communication between the 


petngee and the guard and driver.’’—(Mr. 
shanning.) 


“Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: I 
I can only say I feel myself bound on 
this Amendment as on the former one. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question Feopoet, “That Clause 1 
stand part of the Bill.” 


*Me. W. M. MURPHY (Dublin, St. 
Patrick’s): This Bill was not read a 
second time till Friday night, and al- 
though I desire the insertion of several 
Amendments, I only had the opportuin 
of putting them down to-night, and 
think it is very desirable that they 
should appear on the Paper. There- 
fore, while I have no desire to delay or 
obstruct the Bill, I beg to move to 

Progress. My Amendments are 


Cha in the interests of weak com- 
8. 


Motion made, ‘That the Chairman do 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again.” 


“Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEACH : 
May I point out to the hon. Member 
that the Question has already been put 
that Clause | stand part of the Bill, and 
if, as I understand, his Amendments 
are to that clause, it is too late to put 
them? If he will place them on the 
, or in any way communicate with 
me, I shall be happy to consider them. 
I may explain that I have already 
altered the wording of the clause in order 
to meet the very cases to which the 
hon. Member refers, and I would ask 
him to let the clause pass so that we 
may Y tage with the Bill as far as 
e. 


*Mr. R. K. CAUSTON (Southwark, 
W.): I should like to draw the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman to the 
fact that I have myself given notice of 
a new clause to this Bill with the object 
of securing the printing of fares on 
passenger tickets, and upon which I 
should like to take the opinion of the 
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House if the right hon. Gentleman 
cannot it. 

Ma. A. J. MUNDELLA: I fise to 
pew to the hon. Gentleman to let this. 
Bill proceed, and I may remind him 
that thers is no part of Her ayo ph 
dominions where a Bill of this is. 
more required. 

*Mz. MURPHY: I have said before 
I have no desire to obstruet the Bill. I 
think, however, we should have an op- 

of discussing the Amendments, 
and, therefore, I cannot withdraw my 
Motion. 

*Sm MICHAEL HIOKS BEAQH: 
With regard to the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Southwark, I do not think 
the question of printing fares on tickets 
is of first-rate importance. I hope he 
will not press it so as to defeat the Bill. 
I would also ask the hon. Member for 
the St. Patrick’s Division of Dublin to 
place his Amendment on the Paper. 

Mr. MURPHY: I have done so. 


Committee Report Progress; to sit. 
again to-morrow. 


COTTON CLOTH FACTORIES BILL 
(No. 294.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ed ; Bill, as amended, to be printed 
PBil 366]; re-committed for Wed- 
nesday. 


TRUCK AMENDMENT ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL (No. 99.) 
Order for Second Reading read; and 

discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


SUCK DRAINAGE BILL (No. 260.) 
Reported; Report to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


SUCK DRAINAGE [PROVISION OF 
FUNDS.] 


Committee to consider of authorising 
the payment, out of moneys to be pro- 
vided by Parliament, of a portion of 
the Costs, Charges, and Expenses which 
have been or may be incurred by the 
Drainage Board for the River Suck 
Drainage District; and of making other 
provision in relation thereto (Queen’s 
recommendation signified) to-morrow. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes. 
after Twelve o’clock- 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 6th August, 1889. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Report from, That the Committee 
have added the Lord Elphinstone and 
the Lord Harris to the Standing 
Committee for Bills relating to Law, 
&c., for the consideration of the Official 
Secrets Bill, Read, and ordered to lie 
on the Table. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. (No, 191.) 


Reported from the Standing Oom- 
mittee for Bills relating to Law, &c., 
with Amendments : The Report thereof 
received; and Bill re-committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House. 


AND ENGINEERS COM- 
MISSIONS. 
QUESTIONS.— OBSERVATIONS. 


Taz Eart or MILLTOWN: My 
Lords, seeing the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary of State for War in his 
i I beg to ask a question of which 

have given him private notice. Your 
Lordships may remember that a few 
days ago, in answer to a question which 
was put to»my noble Friend, he stated 
that some 30 commissions in the Royal 
Artillery and Engineers were to be 

laced at the disposal of Uoopers Hill 
ollege. The question I have to 
ask my noble Friend is, whether 
the maaente: School of the 
University of Dublin will be al- 
lowed to compete for those commis- 
sions? They were allowed to do so on 
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a former occasion, when commissions 
were thus allotted, and it seems to me 
rather an injustice to exclude that 
School when it is turning out the highest 
class of engineers. What the authori- 
ties of that School ask is either to be 
allowed to compete with the Coopers 
Hill men, or that a certain number, say 
six, of those commissions should be 
allotted to them, or that the allotted 
commissions should be thrown open 
generally for competition to such Uni- 
versities as possess engineering schools. 
It seems to me rather hard that the 
Coopers Hill School should be 
allowed that advantage against older 
colleges and schools. My Lords, the 
University of Dublin asks no favour, 
but only justice in this matter, and I 
trust my noble Friend will be able to 
give a favourable answer to the 
question. 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Harris): 
My Lords, the offer of 30 commissions 
in the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers having now been made to the 
Coopers Hill cadets, it will not be pos- 
sible to throwthe competition open to all 
educational establishments where there 
are engineering schools. Ooopers Hill 
was selected for the offer of these com- 
missions because the Military Authorities 
found on previous occasions, when other 
establishments than the Royal Military 
Academy supplied successful candidates, 
that those ms came from Coopers Hill 
required no more training at the School 
of Military Engineering at Ohatham 
than Woolwich cadets, whilst those who 
entered by open competition required a 
year longer at Chatham—namely, three 
years instead of two. As these gentle- 
men are admitted, as it is, some years 
later than Woolwich cadets, this delay is 
obviously a serious matter. 


Q 
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JUDICIAL FACTORS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 202.) 

Reported from the Standing Oom- 
mittee for Bills relating to Law, &c., 
without Amendment; and re-committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Thursday next. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 
Standing Orders considered and 
amended, and to be printed as amended. 
(No. 213.) 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
BILL. : (No. 201.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*Tax LORD PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox): My 
Lords, I have to ask your assent to the 
Second Reading of this Bill, a Measure 
which I hope will settle a controversy 
which has existed for a considerable 
period. In the year 1881 a Committee, 
which was appointed by the noble Earl 
opposite, who then filled the place which 
I havenow the honour to ocoupy,reported 
in favour of a system of intermediate 
education for Wales at considerable 
length and in considerable detail. Since 
that time many attempts have been made 
to legislate in the matter; but either 
from want of time, or more particularly 
from the want of unanimity on the part 
of those interested, legislation has not 
taken place, and Bills which have been 
brought in on, I think, three or four 
occasions have passed away into the 
limbo of Bills, alike unfortunate, and 
have not come to any real result. Iam 
very sorry that on this occasion my noble 
Friend Lord Aberdare, who was Chair- 
man of that Commission, is absent, and 
unhappily from illness, but I have 
his assurance that if he had been 
here he would have given his hearty 
support to the Bill which I have brought 
before the House. My Lords, the Bill 
is a very simple one, and I do not pro- 
pose, in saying a few words in its favour 
now, to make any remarks upon the 
Bills which have preceded it, except to 
say that with regard to the measure 
introduced this year in the other House 
it was read a second time with the 
assent of the Government, on the dis- 
tinct understanding that it was not 


Lord Harris 
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but that the interests of interme- 
diate education in Wales were of such 
a character that it was desirable, at 
all events, that a measure should be 
passed in the course of the present Ses- 
sion. In consequence of that under- 
standing we took the Bill into considera- 
tion, and by degrees framed Amend- 
ments which have been accepted by the 
authors of that Bill ; and though, per- 
haps, they may not have been satisfied 
with everything done by us, they have 
seen that it is likely to advance edu- 
cation in Wales, and they have con- 
sidered it advisable to give way on some 
ints ‘in order to ensure that result. 
y Lords, Wales has been for a long 
time in a very peculiar position, being 
poor and without endowments for this 
purpose. Within recent years three 
colleges have been established at Aber- 
ystwith, Cardiff, and Bangor, and 
the Government have given them con- 
siderable grants of money by which 
they have been able to do an in- 
creasing work. But day by day it is 
found that the young men who come 
up to them are very ill-prepared 
for the education which the colleges 
have to offer. There are not the 
means of providing adequate education 
within the Principality, and this Bill 
has been pressed on all hands with a 
view of supplying that deficiency in 
secondary schools. This will be the first 
occasion upon which the Government 
has given for this kind of education the 
promise of a direct grant of money to aid 
thecontributionsof the counties. The Bill 
provides that the counties may have 
power to rate themselves up to 4d. in 
the £1, and provision is made that if 
upon inspection the schools are found to 
be adequate for their purpose, and to be 
carrying on work which is advantageous 
tothe Principality, a grant may be made, 
in no case exceeding the sum found by 
the counties. But, my Lords, the mode | 
in which we have dealt with the ques- 
tion in this instance need not be made a 
precedent elsewhere, for the circum- 
stances existing in Wales, as I have 
pointed out, are very peculiar. Hardly 
any of the counties in Wales have en- 
dowments of any value, for those which 
exist are very small ones, so that in 
comparison with England they are very 
deficient in those means of education 
which we supplied to so large a degree 
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in the English counties. In the en- 
dowed schools of Wales there is room 
for 2,846 scholars, but the attendance is 
only 1,546 ; noris the education, though 
in some instances extremely good, such 
as to be practically suitable for the class 
of boys who generally need interme- 
diate schools. Your Lordships observe 
that this is a Bill for providing inter- 
mediate or technical education. It 
embraces the two, and by the definition 
which is given in the Interpretation 
Clause you will see that it is intended 
this should be rather a kind of scientific 
and commercial education than the usual 
classical education given in such schools. 
Ieincludes branches of science, such as 
those for which grants are made by the 
Department of Science and Art, the use 
of tools, modelling in clay, shorthand, 
and subjects which may be of use to the 
youths in trade or commerce, but it will 
not include the teaching or practice 
of any trade, industry, or employ- 
ment. So that your Lordships will 
see the design of this measure is 
that throughout Wales schools may 
be provided at which boys will receive 
the kind of education which will best 
fit them for commerce or for the trades 
in which they may afterwards be en- 
gaged. Under the Bill which was 
_ previously introduced, provision was 
made that there should be a Board of 
Education for the whole of Wales, which 
was to supersede the Charity Commis- 
sioners. We did not think that was 
either workable or a good system in 
itself, for there would not exist the 
impartiality which is found in the 
Charity Commissioners. Besides, there 
seemed to be no reason why the 
Charity Commissioners should be ex- 
cluded from the work which it has been 
doing extremely well, and which it is 
perfectly competent to do. We propose, 
in this Bill that there shall be a Joint 
Education Committee of five in each 
county, three of the members being ap- 
— by the County Council and two 
the Government, and that the Charity 
mmissioners shall send an assistant 
Commissioner to sit with them but not 
vote. In that way the initiation of the 
scheme will begin with those who have a 
thorough knowledge of Wales, and, at 
the same time, the Government will be 
in a position to take part in the deliber- 
ations, and to give effect to its wishes. 
Your Lordships will observe that in the 
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later part of the Bill the matter is to 
be taken up in the ordinary way by the 
Charity Commissioners, and that though 
powers are given to this Joint Oom- 
mittee to commence, there is no power 
given them to carry into effect projects, 
but that the Charity Commissioners 
are to exercise their functions as in 
ordinary cases. It seems to me to be 
very much in accordance with what was 
0p ate by the Committee appointed 
by the noble Earl opposite. The Report 
says that it may be hoped, when the 
wishes of the Welsh people come to be 
properly understood, those with whom 
the settlement of the question rests will 
make the necessary changes, and that 
they will act wisely in changing the cha- 
racter of the education, as time and 
alteration of circumstances may prove it 
to be unsuitable and unnecessary for any 
useful purpose. There will be an op- 
portunity of changing the kind of edu- 
cation on the part of the Charity 
Commissioners, and they will be em- 
powered to form schemes, even where, 
though there are no endowments, there 
are payments made out ofthe rates on the 
part of the ratepayers and on the part of 
the Government out of the public funds. 
The Joint Committee might find a diffi- 
culty in entirely formulating schemes, 
and therefore they have power to put 
forward proposals for schemes which 
the Charity Commissioners, with their 
staff and means of carrying them into 
effect, will undoubtedly be able to do 
more effectually and efficiently than a 
Body which may be, perhaps, even 
more intimately acquainted with the 
wants of Wales, and which may there- 
fore very well be empowered to bring 
forward eae In this way the 
feeling of the body of ratepayers in 
Wales, who have been to a certain ex- 
tent irritated at finding themselves con- 
tributing largely out of the rates to 
elementary education, without having 
educational resources for themselves, has 
been consulted. My Lords, I do not pro- 

se now to go into the details of the 

ill. It will work with the Endowed 
Schools Acts, and will be made part 
of them, and they must therefore be 
read together. First of all will come 
the initiation of some scheme by the 
Joint Committee, the composition and 
constitution of which I have described. 
Those schemes will then be carried to 
the Charity Commissioners, and they 
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will then come before the Education 
Department in the way in which all 
Charity schemes are dealt with. If 
there be any legal questions to settle, 
they will have to be disposed of by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
ceil, and therefore there is every oppor- 
tunity provided for anybody who ob- 
jects to anything under this system to 
object. Finally, if still opposed, the pro- 
jects will be laid on the Tables of both 
Houses of Parliament, and there will be 
ample opportunity afforded, therefore, for 
discussing them. I think, therefore,your 
Lordships will agree that we have 
taken care that no rash schemes shall 
be either initiated or completed by any 
one of the parties who are entrusted 
with this work. Ido not think I should 
be doing any good by going into the 
details of the Bill, which will be more 
properly reserved for the Committee 
stage; but I think I have explained to 
your Lordships sufficiently that this is a 
Bill which meets a want which has been 
put forward and advocated strongly ever 
since 1881. It is a Bill which, I confess, 
to my surprise, I have found accepted by 
all parties in Wales. Those who 
objected to the Bills hitherto, on the 
ground that they interfered too much 
’ with the old system in operation, are 
ready to take advantage of this Bill ; 
and though they who were alarmed at 
the measure read a second time in the 
House of Commons are quite ready now 
to give their adhesion to the Bill before 
your Lorships. My Lords, I believe 
thereis now anopportunity, such as there 
has never been before, of securing 
by this Bill a general system of secon- 
dary education in Wales; and, there- 
fore, I commend it to your Lordships, 
and request for it a Second Reading. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
2*."—( Viscount Cranbrook.) 


*Lorpv NORTON: My Lords, I must 
beg the House to consider this Bill for 
@ moment in a different aspect from that 
in which it has been presented by the 
noble Lord the President of the Coun- 
cil. The details he has referred to are 
no doubt very good, and the amend- 
ments which the Government have 


introduced into the Bill render it a much 
safer measure for effecting its object. 
But what I want to call your Lordships’ 
attention to is the grave principle in- 
volved in the Bill, which was hardly 


Viscount Cranbrook 
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alluded to by the noble Lord, and which 
was not in the slightest degree alluded 
to in the other House or in any of the 
Debates on this measure—I mean the 
principle of subsidising from general 
taxation the intermediate and technical 
education of the country. That is a 
principle which is not recognised— 
distinctly disavowed—in England. The 
educational Treasury grants given in 
England to national schools are 
restricted to elementary education. I 
am well aware that attempts are being 
made to stretch the term ‘ elementary 

very considerably, and from time to 
time it has been stretched by what I 
cannot help considering the very dan- 
gerous thyleghdation which is now per- 
mitted by Departments of State, and 
over which Parliament has very little 
control. In fact, Parliament hardly 
hears of what is done in the Oouncil 
Office until it is too late to be modified 
or rectified. But, although the Edu- 
cation Department, by its Oode, 
seems to have stretched elementary 
education over a great deal that is 
very much higher than elementary, 
it professes, or the Acts of Parlia- 
ment profess, to restrict the charge 
upon general taxation in respect of 
education to what is elementary, and 
so far the poorer taxpayers of this 
country are assured that they will not be 
called upon to pay the expense of the 
education of the richer classes. It is 
this assurance which has led to a much 
better kind of provision for intermediate 
education and for technical instruction 
in this country ; that is to say, the pro- 
vision which is made by private interest, 
by great manufacturers, by guilds, by 
endowments, and from private sources of 
every possible kind. That suits better 
not only the spirit of this country, but the 
interests of intermediate, and still more 
of technical education. It is better that 
education of that kind should be pro- 
vided by those who are interested in it, 
and who are far more competent to sup- 
ply it appropriately than the State could 
possibly be under any circumstances 
whatever. This Bill represents a demand 
on the part of Wales for exceptional 
treatment in this respect. Upon what 
ground is Wales to make a demand for 
exceptional treatment in this matter? 
Wales distinctly claims it in forma pau- 
peris, upon what has been called in 
the other House “the generosity of 
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England.” They say that they have 
fewer endowments in Wales than in 
England. The land of Wales, the 
minerals of Wales, the enterprise of 
Wales, are quite sufficient for all public 
urposes required by that country. 
y have they not provided by endow- 
ments for this purpose in Wales as in 
England? Endowments are the se- 
cured contributions of past volunteers. 
As to poverty, unless they mean 
poverty of spirit, there is no ground 
whatever for making such a claim. 
The fact is, as one can only gather 
incidentally from the Debates, the 
feeling is not so much that the 
endowments for education are small, 
as that the endowments for that pur- 
pose in Wales have been chiefly made 
by Churchmen. It is an anti-Church 
i which is gradually diminishing 
in Wales; i is kept up only by 
agitation, and by the plan of share- 
holding in Dissenting chapels there. 
That is clearly the ground on which 
this demand is made. What can be 
a better proof of it than the clause 
in this Bill, which provides that 
the schools which are to be supported 
by public taxation are not to have any 
distinctive religious instruction what- 
ever, and that any prayers, in the 
schools from day to day, shall be so 
arranged that the scholars can con- 
veniently withdraw from them? That, 
my Lords, lets out the spirit of the Bill. 
The question is, whether even that 
spirit might not be more easily met 
n by admitting the principle of 
the charge on public funds. The 
terms of endowments might be widened. 
I observe that Mr. Gladstone, almost 
the only Englishman who took part in 
these Debates (and he ispartly a Welsh- 
man) took the eleemosynary line too. 
He said that Wales had been neglected 
by England. Poor Wales neglected by 
its Patron! I thought that Wales was 
part of England, and had the same 
—_ as the rest of the country; but he 
thought that England should show more 
sympathy for Wales. Mr. Gladstone has 
not always thought so, for he himself, a 
few years ago, pro the disendow- 
ment of Aberystwith College. And that, 
my Lords, leads me to the second argu- 
ment which has been used in defence of 
this Bill—namely, that the principle of 
ublic support for higher education has 
een admitted by the public grants to 
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Colleges which have been made in 
Wales, in Scotland, and of course in 
Ireland. I maintain that public grants 
to national colleges are no precedent for 
public taxation for intermediate schools. 
These schools are local, and have no 
similar claim upon the national funds. 
Technical instruction also is special with 
regard to various kinds of trades, and 
public grants to national colleges are 
no precedent for providing out of pub- 
lic taxation instruction in particular 
trades, which the State cannot undertake 
enerally and everywhere. But the 
inner is this: if we extend this system 
of grants to intermediate schools, and 
to giving technical instruction, what 
will become of the existing schools? 
Poor as Wales is, there are a good many 
middle-class schools all over Wales, and 
very good ones. What is to become of 
those schools if the State is to set up 
schools in competition with them? We 
know something of the competition of 
State-aided schools against the higher- 
class schools in England ; its effect has 
been to starve a great many of 
them, because they have been unable 
to compete with the Treasury in afford- 
ing the same kind of education which 
can be given in State-aided schools 
more cheaply. What is to become of 
those schools if this Bill passes? What 
is to become of the private munificence, 
which is now being shown much more 
readily from year to year for the pur- 
poses of intermediate and technical in- 
struction, when this Bill passes for 
supplying it to Wales partly at the 
expense of the Treasury? Is it to be 
stopped? My Lords, it certainly will 
be stopped. I observed that in the 
Debate in Committee alarm on this 
oint has been already taken by some. 
hey said— 
“ We are afraid if this Bill passes that some of 
the efforts which are now being made by 


private munificence will cease, such as the 
t recently made by one of the London 


jompanies.”’ 

I think it was the Haberdashers’ Com- 
pany, which was alluded to. That is 
surely a dangerous thing. The best 
education from private sources would 
be stopped. e know already in 
England how State undertaking has 
checked the work of such men as 
Armstrong, Mather, Whitworth, and 
others who ite doing the work 
infinitely be’ # for e technical 
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instruction required in various lines 
of art than anything the State can 
do. We Englishmen might, perhaps, 
consent to let this bad principle be in- 
troduced into Wales if it were to be con- 
fined to that part of the country; but 
we know perfectly well that the prin- 
ciple once adopted will spread, and that 
we shall have it introduced into England. 
ed ea Wig this Measure we shall be in- 
troducing the very thing we are trying 
to avoid. In the other House the first 
day of Committee was entirely con- 
sumed in urging that Monmouth- 
shire should be included, and {upon 
upon the second day of the Committee 
the Government gave way on that 
point, and consented that Monmouth- 
shire should beincluded. Depend upon 
it, my Lords, Monmouthshire is the 
thin end of the wedge in introducing 
this principle from Wales into England. 
I do not think it possible, even if I 
wished it, to arrest the progress of this 
Bill. For various reasons it has been 
at last assented to after eight years 
of discussion in Parliament, from the 
date of the Report of Lord Aberdare’s 
Committee, alluded to by the noble 
Lord the President of the Oouncil, 
which by the-bye expressly stated in its 
Report that these intermediary schools 
should precede the colleges. The 
rage have made more rapid progress 
in Wales. They found there a most 
favourable soil for the growth of de- 
mands upon the Treasury of England. 
Mid-Wales having obtained the grant, 
the people of North Wales said they 
must have one too, and immediately 
South Wales said the same; and now 
there are three grants of £4,000 a 
each for those three colleges, which 

rd Aberdare’s Committee said should 
certainly not precede the schools re- 
quired to give the requisite preparatory 
education Upon that there has been 
framed a Measure which seems to me 
to be a somewhat lax mode of acting 
upon the principles of that Report. 
I should have thought that the right 
kind of Bill would have been one which 
would, in the first place have relaxed and 
widened the too narrow endowments 
in'Wales; and, secondly, have encouraged 
more endowments being made as in 
England for these purposes. Wales, 
moreover, comes upon England to assist 
her as if England had a surplusage of 
endowments; but the endowments of 
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England for educational purposes are 
not equal to her own requirements at 
this moment. We look to those endow- 
ments as our chief private aid to suppl 
the middle class education required. Al 
the endowments in England for this pur- 
pose do not exceed £200,000 a year, a 
sum perfectly unequal to the require- 
ments of the middle-class in England for 
intermediate education. We have to do 
for ourselves England,asdistinguished 
from Wales, a great deal more than they 
are called upon to do. Depend upon it, 
the only thing to prevent mischief being 
done will be their doing what is wanted 
as it is effected in England, that is, by 
local self-support. I do not propose to ar- 
rest the progress of this Bill; but [desire 
that hereafter nobody shall be able to 
say the Measure was passed without a 
protest against Government support for 
intermediate and technical education,and 
without a most hearty outcry against the 
extension of that principle now to be 
introduced into Wales to the disadvan- 
tage of English education. 

Eant SPENCER: My Lords, I shall 
presently say a word or two upon the 
arguments which have been put forward 
by my noble Friend who has just sat 
down ; but before I come to those argu- 
ments I have, on the part of my noble 
Friend Lord Aberdare, who I am sorry 
should be absent from this Debate, to 
express the great regret he feels at his 
inability to be in his place to-night. 
My noble Friend has all through his life 
been a true friend of education, and has 
devoted great attention to this subject in 
Wales. He has especially done signal 
service there by the part he has taken 
with regard to intermediate education. 
I therefore deeply regret my noble 
Friend’s absence, and the cause which 

revents him from being in his place. 
i rejoice that this important subject has 
received so much attention during the 
present Session of Parliament, and that 
a Measure of intermediate education 
for Wales has safely passed through 
the difficulties which have hitherto over- 
whelmed it in another place. I 
sincerely trust, differing from my noble 
Friend who has just sat down, that the 
Bill will pass safely through your Lord- 
ships’ House, and will become law. 
Now, my Lords, the Report of the 
Committee appointed in 1880 has been 
referred to, and I should like to say 
something upon it, as I was responsible 
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for the appointment of that Committee. 
Since then a great deal has been done 
to a higher education in Wales 
by University extension and attempts at 
assisting intermediate education. The 
noble Lord said the recommendation of 
Lord Aberdare’s Committee was that 
intermediate education should have been 
extended before higher education was 
extended in thatcountry. Iam not sure, 
as I have not been able to refer to the 
passage in the Report, whether he was 
altogether correct in his statement ; but 
they did lay stress on the necessity of 
an improved system of intermediate 
education in Wales, with the view of 
preparing young men for the higher 
education which has also been demanded 
in that country. The Government of 
which I was a member is responsible 
for making the aid given to University 
education in Wales precede any measure 
with regard to intermediate education. 
We did it for this reason, that we saw 
there would be very great advantages 
in carrying any measure for inter- 
mediate education through Parliament ; 
and, on the other hand, we were able of 
our own motion to give grants to 
increase and improve University educa- 
tion in that country. My Lords, I think 
the course we took has been amply 
justified by the event. There certainly 

ave been very considerable difficulties 
in dealing with this subject, and eight 
ac have gone by without any measure 

aving been carried with regard to 
intermediate education. First, as tothe 
result of our action in recommending 
that grants should be made to several 
University colleges in Wales. They 
now amount, I think, to £12,000 a year, 
£4,000 a year being given to South 
Wales for a University college at 
Oardiff, £4,000 to North Wales for a 
University college at Bangor, and to 
Mid-Wales the grant to the University 
college at Aberystwith was at first 
£2,500, but it has now been increased 
to £4,000 for that college also. The 
result has been extremely satisfactory. 
When the Report of the Committee was 
made there were only in public Univer- 
sity colleges in Wales 57 students. The 
average number of students at Aberyst- 
with has been for the last three years 
149; the average at Cardiff has been 
146 ; and the average at the University 
college of Bangor 175. That, my Lords, 


is an eminently satisfactory result, and | 
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I maintain it justifies the action which 
the Government of that day took in 
giving those grants towards University 
education in Wales before they dealt 
with intermediate education. There 
certainly is great need for the increase 
of intermediate education in Wales. 
The noble Lord the Lord President of 
the Council put forward one matter as 
an argument in favour of it, but I will 
add another which can be found in this 
very Report of Lord Aberdare’s Com- 
mittee. It is there stated that it has 
been calculated that to give proper 
intermediate education to the people in 
England there ought to beaccommodation 
at, I think, the rate of 16 per 1,000 of 
the population. If that rate were 
applied to Wales, there ought to be 
accommodation for 15,700 pupils. But 
the accommodation in public interme- 
diary schools in Wales really only 
amounts to something over 2,000, and 
the noble Lord the Lord President of the 
Council mentioned that, owing to 
various circumstances, the unsuitability 
of the education provided, and possibly 
the constitution of the Governing. Body, 
not nearly that number are found in 
the places of intermediate education in 
Wales. I say, therefore, that that 
argument is a very strong one as to 
the necessity of supporting intermediate 
education in Wales. Now, I will come 
to another point which my noble Friend 
also referred: to—namely, the fact that 
for the first time a proposal 
is made to give direct grants to inter- 
mediary schools. He objected to that, 
but I confess I do not agree with him, 
and certainly not with regard to Wales, 
where, I believe, it was absolutely 
essential that some assistance of this 
sort should be given. It may be said 
that up to the present time assistance 
has been given to intermediate educa- 
tion through the instrumentality of 
South Kensington, and the large pay- 
ments which are made for science and 
art subjects through that portion of the 
Education Department. But those 
grants are entirely given for particular 
subjects. They indirectly help a school, 
but they do not directly help it, and 
they certainly would not start an inter- 
mediate school in a locality where an 
intermediate school is wanted. Now, 
the reasons why in Wales there issuch a 
need for this Government t are 
very plain. Wales, it may be said, is 
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an exceedingly poor country in com- 
parison with England. There are, no 
doubt, some districts where the minerals 
are very rich, but the large proportion 
of Wales is exceedingly poor when 
compared with England. Then the 
Welsh people are exceedingly anxious 
for education, but the public endow- 
ments for intermediate education and 
for all charitable purposes fall far 
below the endowments in England. I 
believe it has been computed—and I 
get this from the same source—that in 
England the average endowments for 
all charitable purposes, per county, 
amount to something like £55,575 per 
annum, whereas similar endowments 
in Wales, per county, amount to only 
£1,921. If we take the endowments in 
icular counties, of course they 
vary extremely. Some counties have 
much larger endowments than others, 
but whereas the most poorly-endowed 
county in England, Cornwall, has an 
endowment of over £4,000 a year, the 
large County of Glamorgan, with apopu- 
lation of something over half a million, 
has endowments only to the amount of 
£1,921. I hear that my noble Friend 
cheers that statement, and therefore I 
hope he will agree with me that the 
necessity for some additional endowment 
for intermediate education in Wales is 
conclusively shown by the figures which 
Ihave declared. My noble Friend said 
it was better to leave the endowment of 
intermediate education to the private 
munificence of individuals, but how is 
it that in Wales this private munificence 
has not created the endowments neces- 
sary for intermediate education? I 
think if there had been a large desire 
to do there what has been done in many 
of England—namely, to endow 
intermediate education, we should have 
seen much larger endowments in that 
country than now exist there. I there- 
fore donot at all agree with my noble 
Friend that we ought to stay our hands 
and refuse to assist this poorer country 
in regard to intermediate education ; for, 
from ali I have seen and heard on the 
subject, I believe that if something is 
not done in the manner proposed to be 
adopted by this Bill, intermediate educa- 
tion will not thrive in Wales. My Lords, 
I do not wish to dwell at too great 
length on this subject, nor shall I go 
into the details of the Bill; but I should 
like to refer to one matter besides that 
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to which my noble Friend has referred. 
I should like to mention one im t 


clause in the Bill which deals with the 
initiation of schemes. That, to a certain 
extent, is a new method of dealing with 
charitable and educational endowments. 
Hitherto, it has been necessary either 
for. the Governors of an _ institution 
to propose a scheme, or for the 
Charity Oommissioners themselves 
in certain cases to do it. It 
was found that this, especially in 
Wales, prevented any new schemes 
being brought forward at all, and there- 
fore it has been proposed in various 
ways to create some body, directed by 
popular opinion in the country, to start 
new —" — new schemes are 
necessary. I think originally we pro- 

sed a different ome to this. vill 

ifferent method for giving initiation to 
schemes was papaee by the Govern- 
ment of which I was a Member in the 
year 1885; but since that time a great 
change with regard to all Local Govern- 
ment has taken place owing to the great 
measure which was passed by Her 
Majesty’s Government last year— 
namely, the measure which constituted 
County Councils throughout England. 
That gives at once a popular body which 
can deal with matters of this sort, and 
though I confess I should have preferred 
to have seen the initiation of schemes 
given also to these Councils, I think the 
compromise which has been arrived at 
between the Government and those who 
promoted this Billis a wise one. Nowthat 
the County Councils are started, there is 
a body created which would be able to 
initiate any schemes, and also to reform 
some of the old endowments which have 
not the confidence of the country. Those 
two points—namely, that of granting 
direct assistance to the intermediate 
schools in Wales, and that of giving a 
new body, partly elected from the County 
Councils, power to initiate schemes, 
seem to me very important points to be 
dealt with, and I heartily rejoice to see 
them form part of this measure. My 
Lords, I shall not detain the House any 
longer, but I sincerely trust that the 
hopes which have been entertained in 
Wales with regard to the possibility of 
enjoying an enlarged system of inter- 
mediate education 2 a measure of this 
sort will not be disappointed, but that 
this measure will bear excellent fruit, 
and will give the people of Wales who 
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so much desire it an easy and efficient 
means of intermediate education for their 
children. 

*Eart FORTESOCUE: My Lords, I 
ask your kind indulgence while I offer 
a few remarks on this Bill, and I the 
more require your indulgence because I 
take the same view which my noble 
Friend did who answered the Lord 
President of the Council. I am afraid 
those views are not shared by very 
many of your Lordships. My noble 
Friend truly remarked that now for the 
first time Parliament is preparing 
formally to authorise the establish- 
ment and maintenance of schools for 
secondary or intermediate education by 
means of rates supplemented by grants 
from the Treasury, which are in no case 
to be more than equal to what is raised 
by the rates. As I expected, the princi- 
ple of aid to education, above mere 
elementary education, by the State has, 
it has been urged, been recognised by 
the grants which have been made latterly 
to Welsh Universities. The noble Earl 
who has just spoken gave what he con- 
sidered conclusive evidence of the value 
of those grants and of their good effect. 
I must say it seems to me a very different 
thing giving a grant to a University 
which the Welsh would certainly 
call national — at any rate it can- 
not be considered as less than 
provincial—in comparison with the 
establishment of a number of local 
intermediate schools supported by 
local rates. This is the first instance of 
the extension upwards (with the excep- 
tion of those grants to the Universities) 
to the middie class of that system of 

ublic educational alms which was 
initiated as regards contributions by 
rates from one kind of property only, 
real property, less than 20 years ago, 
aud which have been supplemented out 
of general taxation, the original grant, 
a very small one, £30,000, having been 
given just half a century ago. The in- 
Justice of levying so large a contribution 
or tax upon aie bind of property alone 
(because ratepayers are none the 
less taxpayers) does not strike me 
as nearly so objectionable as the 
evil of impairing the independence of 
the middle class, and accustoming them 
to look to public grants and public aid 
from the rates as the wage classes have, 
as I have already pointed out, been ac- 
customed to rely upon them of late 
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years. And, secondly, there is the evil 
of discouraging—in fact, more than dis- 
couraging—of extinguishing, practi- 
cally, all chance of voluntary gifts or 
bequests being made for educational 
endowment. Who does not lament 
that there has not been in Wales in past 
times more public spirit and educational 
zeal boowt Take the rich County of 
Glamorgan, with its wealth of minerals, 
and we shall see that Wales has no 
reason to be proud of that absence of 
educational endowments which we have 
just heard described. No one, after 
these contributions from rates and taxes 
have been established by Act of Parlia- 
ment, would, as I say, be at all likely 
to give or bequeath anything for the 
pu of educational endowment; and 
perhaps all the less, because confidence 
in the devotion of endowments to the 
urposes which were dear to those who 
ive founded endowments has been 
very much shaken by some of the legis- 
lation which has taken place latterly. 
But besides those two evils, there seems 
to me to be a third, and a very serious 
one, that of subjecting the higher edu- 
cation of the country, at least the higher 
secondary education, as distinguished 
from the elementary, to bureaucra- 
tic control. For the first time we find the 
Education Department brought into 
official connection with secondary edu- 
cation. The tendency, I fear, will be 
to increase the applications for | ee , 
and assistance from rates, and with. 
these increased applications, if they are 
ielded to, will come a very natural, and 
cannot say otherwise than a legitimate 
demand for control and interference on 
the part of the Government. I know 
that one ex-Minister of Education, Mr. 
Mundella, has avowed again and again 
his earnest desire to see the Education 
Department entrusted with considerable 
control over the secondary education 
of the country. Well, if the Education 
Department is armed with such greatly 
increased powers as he and some others 
desire for it, instead of locking to our 
great ancient Universities, we shall find 
those engaged in the secondary and 
higher education of the country looking 
to it for guidauce and leading. It is 
quite true that the Universities for a 
long time were too stagnant and too 
obstructive ; but now for some time they 
have been awakened to their responsi- 


bilities and duties; and now, though 
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happily independent of State control, 
they are very much under the influence 
and guidance of the tide of enlightened 
ublic opinion, though fortunately un- 
influenced by the mere passing waves of 
= blame or applause. It would 
in my view a very great misfortune 

if a Political Department were to super- 
sede the great ancient Universities as 
our chief guides and leaders in the 
higher education of the country. But 
this may be considered, I think, as a 
step in that direction ; my fears may not 
be all realised, but I would venture to 
predict that after a great show of 
advance in the first instance we should 
find stagnation and routine. I will give 
your Lordships an illustration. I do 
not know whether I have used it in your 
Lordships’ House before, but I know I 
have used it elsewhere, of Brunel’s 
famous block-machinery, which was 
much in advance of what was known up 
to that time, and of its continuing to be 
used and proudly shown by dockyard 
officials long after it had been superseded 
and replaced in all solvent establish- 
ments by newer and better, and more 
efficient machinery. I think, my Lords, 
the same thing would apply to education. 
And though, as regards really elemen- 
tary—not what is called “advanced 
elementary education”—which that 
high authority, Bishop Temple, says 
ought to be called ‘“ non-elemen- 
tary education”—such very great 
changes or advances in the methods 
of teaching are not likely to be 
required; anything more fatal to 
national progress and the development of 
the national intellect than stagnation or 
routine in the higher education of the 
country I can hardly conceive. That, I 
think, is too likely to be the consequence 
of the higher education of the country 
being entrusted to a Political Depart- 
ment. Then, my Lords, there is the 
further fear of jobbery ; because though 
in the first instance the right man is 
anxiously sought to fill a new and im- 
portant post, after a while it is not the 
man that is sought for the place, but the 
place that is sought for the man; and 
political results are often what are 
mainly looked to even now as they have 
been in a certain number of instances 
within my own lifetime. Under demo- 
cratic Governments, and our own is one 
which tends to become more and more 
democratic, we do not find any diminu- 
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tion of jobbery and corruption. In the 
United States jobbery in political bodies 
and in administration is a by-word 
among the educated classes there. In 
France and Germany the people are 
weighed down by the heavy weight of 
taxation, a taxation not merely levied 
for the support of their gigantic arma- 
ments, but also to provide for needless 
placemen and jobbers in public works. 
It is this fine end of the wedge as my 
noble Friend has called it, this intro- 
duction of Government aid, and of State 
and rate aid, in dealing with seconda 
education that I confess alarms me. 
do not mean at all that Her Majesty’s 
Government or its opponents, except 
perhaps a few of them, are contempla- 
om any such development of the prin- 
ciple involved in this Bill as I have 
described. I believe the history of it is 
very much more simple. We now find 
Wales putting forward a plea of poverty, 
The Welsh found the Irish putting 
forward claims on the ground of poverty. 
and getting, by a certain amount of 
lawlessness and by much clamour, a 
great part of their demands. Accord- 
ingly Wales sought also to get some- 
thing from the Public Treasury. The 
Government, besides this object of 
advancing Welsh secondary educa- 
tion, has undertaken the task of 
conciliating Welsh feeling in emula- 
tion of their opponents who, it is 
notorious, attributed to the opposition 
of the Tory Party, a good deal of the 
delay of this measure, which, whatever 
it did for education, it was likely to cause 
a considerable amount of public money 
to be spentin Wales. But what we have 
had urged on behalf of this Bill, 
founded on grants to the Welsh Univer- 
sities, shows how very readily precedents 
of this sort are followed. As my noble 
Friend said, it is in vain for us to resist 
this measure, supported, as it is, by Her 
Majesty’s Governmentand by their prede- 
cessors, who had previously themselves 
brought in a measure very much of the 
same kind. All we can do is earnestly. 
to protest against it, and to entreat the 
Government to reflect on the very serious 
consequences of the further development 
of the principles involved in this Bill. 
Tae Doxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
as I believe no noble Lord intends to 
move the rejection of this Bill, or to give 
it really any serious opposition, and as 
I believe that all the noble Lords who 
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have spoken a; that the Welsh 
ple are much interested in the results 
which will flow from this measure, I 
think it is a great pity that such a Bill as 
this should pass, or should appear to 
pass, in this House in any grudging 
spirit. I think, as long as we are a 
nited Kingdom, there can be no harm 
in the Government doing as my noble 
Friend has accused them of doing, for 
it was almost an accusation—that is to 
say, conciliating Welsh feeling in this 
matter. And there is no doubt, as the 
Lord President of the Council has said, 
that the. circumstances of Wales in this 
matter are peculiar. My Lords, I have 
every sympathy with the opinion ex- 
pressed by the noble Lord who began 
this discussion, that we are very apt to 
adopt new principles in incidental Bills, 
which may afterwards have a wider ap- 
plication. But I am afraid that is the 
whole history of English legislation. 
The English ple do not go in for 
grand principles all at once — they 
go step by step. That has been 
the whole history of our Constitution. 
Still, when I look at this Bill which it 
is said embodies a principle now for the 
first time introduced, I am not struck 
with the great dangers which are in- 
volved by it, as my noble Friend has 
urged, or with the mischievous ten- 
dencies as he has pointed out of the 
new principle embodied in this Bill. He 
says itis a new thing, absolutely new, 
for the State to give public money 
for intermediate education. My first 
uestion is what is meant by interme- 
iate education? Is it possible to draw 
any clear line of distinction between 
the elementary education below, and 
the superior education above? Where 
does elementary education end? The 
Government has given State money 
both for the lower education, and for 
the higher education. But our whole 
is one in which primary educa- 

tion is mixed with intermediate educa- 
tion. I may recall that under the old 
parochial system of Scotland it was 
quite common for boys to go high up 
in Latin, Greek, or mathematics for a 
very small addition to their fees. Those 
primary schools in Scotland were 
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endowed by the State, and the Univer- 
sities were also endowed by the State. 
By a Bill which is now in your Lord- 
ships’ House a further sum of £41,000 
& year is to be given to higher educa- 
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tion in Scotland in its Universities. 
Now, my Lords, I ask what is the 
abstract basis of a principle which 
attempts to draw the line between 
primary education on the one hand, and 
superior education on the other, and 
distinguishing intermediate education 
for the middle classes. If your Lord- 
ships look at this Bill you will see that 
practically no line is drawn except to 
exclude schools which teach nothing 
but the three R’s. It provides that— 

“The expression intermediate education 
means a course of education which does not 
consist chiefly of elementary instruction in 
reading, writing and arithmetic, but which in- 
cludes instruction in Latin, Greek, the Welsh 
and English language, and literature, modern 
languages, mathematics natural, and applied 
Science, or in some of such studies, and 
ar regy in the higher branches of know- 
edge, but nothing in this Act shall prevent 
the establishment of scholarships in higher 
or other elementary schools.” 


No line is attempted to be drawn there, 
and I hold it is impossible to draw a 
line between these different kinds of 
education. My Lords, this Bill is 
needed for Wales; it is adapted to 
Welsh circumstances, whether they 
have or not the original endowments 
which we possess, and J see no reason 
not only why we should decline to assent 
to this Bill, but why we should not 
assent to it heartily and willingly. 
Lorp KENSINGTON: My Lords, I 
should be very loth that this Bill should 
be read a second time without taking 
the opportunity to say I deeply regret 
that the noble Lord who spoke from 
behind the Government Benches should 
have thought it his duty to make the 
strong attack which he did upon the 
Nonconformists of Wales. I think it is 
a very great pity for any sectarian 
quarrels in any shape or form to be in- 
troduced in discussing a measure of this 
kind, which has been demanded for 
years in Wales by Nonconformists and 
Ohurchmen alike. I will not follow the 
noble Lord into that matter in any shape 
or way. I merely wish to say that I 
think he was mistaken in the view he 
propounded to your Lordships that 
grants from the State in aid of these 
intermediate schools would have the 
effect of stopping private enterprise in 
such undertakings. Has the past shown 
that such is the case? As soon as 
the Government gave grants to the 
Colleges of Bangor, Oardiff, and 
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Aberystwith, large sums of money 
flowed into those colleges either as dona- 
tions, subscriptions, or endowments. 
I confidently believe that when this 
measure becomes law the same thing 
will take place as regards intermediate 
schools of the future. I hope the 
Government will not think it presump- 
tuous on my part if I venture to tender 
to them my best thanks for the interest 
they are taking in the question and the 
support they are giving to this measure. 
I believe it will prove the greatest bless- 
ing to the country. I hope the noble 
Duke also will allow me, as a Welshman, 
to tender him my best thanks for the 
speech he has made, if I may venture to 
do so. I should say that I myself would 
have preferred that the whole of the 
members of Committees should have 
been appointed by the County Councils; 
but, still speaking for myself alone, I 
most willingly, frankly, and freely 
accept the compromise. I go still fur- 
ther, and I say that I believe it will work 
well, and that I am sure Wales will be 

eatly benefited when this measure 

ecomes law. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 


mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. (No. 179.) 


Houge in Oommittee (according to 
order.) 


Clauses 1, 2, and 3 agreed to. 


Clause 4. 


Tse Eart or MINTO: My Lords, the 
perhaps rather impertinent Amendment 
which I have to submit to your Lord- 
ships has for its object the correction 
of two faults as they appear to my mind 
in the construction of the County Coun- 
cils, and in the position of the County 
Councils. The first fault which I think 
exists in regard to these Councils is 
that, underthe present constitution, there 
is likelihood of too little variety in the 
character of the representation under 
the system proposed, because there is 
too great a uniformity in the electoral 


divisions under this Bill, and the per- 


sons returned from them I think are 
likely to be too much of the same class 
and description. I think if you add 


to such electoral divisions under the 
Lord Kensington 
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Bill the duty of electing one member 
for the County Councils in country dis- 
tricts the representatives from those 
electoral divisions will be of a very 
monotonous and uniform class, and I 
think a little variety in the representa- 
tion would be desirable. In that point of 
view I suggest that the Parochial 
Board of each parish should nominate one 
representative to the County Council. 
The words by which I propose to effect 
this object are the identical words which 
are used in the Bill itself in regard to 
the constitution of the District Councils. 
I think, my Lords, by adding that to the 
representation already pro by the 
Bill, you would give variety of the 
representation. Then I have this other 
object in view, and I think it is the 
more important object of the two; in 
my opinion the County Councils are too 
narrowly restricted in point of number. 
In proposing to reform old institutions, 
I think it is desirable that you should 
as much as possible found your reform 
on the old lines which have prevailed in 
the country before. We have had 
County Government in Scotland for a 
great length of time, only not of the 
popular description now in vogue; but 
as a matter of fact the County Govern- 
ment in some counties has been under 
the superintendence, at all events, of a 
very considerable number of person s. 
The numbers have not been very 
greatly restricted. So long as 
the last century, and down to 1832, the 
ersons entitled to take part in the 
Gounip Government were all the free- 
holders, large and small, if I am not 
mistaken. ‘It is quite true that, practi- 
cally, only a small number of those free- 
holders did trouble themselves with the 
county administration, but there were 
no disabilities or restrictions upon the 
whole number taking part in it if they 
chose, and, in fact, the governing body 
was rather a numerous body than a very 
narrowly-constituted body such as is 
proposed by this Bill. Up to the year 
1832 the whole of the freeholders were 
what one may call the governing body 
of thecounty. In 1832,in the Reform 
Bill of that year, a clause was in 
handing over the duties and functions 
of those freeholders to what were called 
Commissioners of Supply. The chief 
ualifications of the Soccilenidaiies of 
ie that time was the possession 
of land or heritages to the value of 
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£300 a year. This went on for 22 
years. Far from being alarmed in those 
days at the number of persons who were 
psa to take part, though they 
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owen did not all do so, in the 
County Government, in the year 1854 
the numbers of those persons were very 
largely extended. The qualification of 
Commissioners of Supply up to the year 
1854 was the possession, ot have men- 
tioned before, of lands or heritages of 
the value of £300 a year. At that time, 
by a Valuation Bill applying to Scot- 
land, the qualification was lowered to 
£100 a year, and so I believe it remains 
at the present time. There are many 
reasons why it is not desirable to limit 
the number of these County Councils. 
I cannot understand the alarm which 
seems to be felt by the Government in 
so narrowly limiting their number. It 
is very undesirable, I think, that you 
should prevent people, who have a right 
to take in Oounty Government, 
participating in it. Iam not acquainted 
nc with more than one or two 
counties, but I am perfectly certain that 
I have never seen the least inconvenience 
arise from the fact of the numbers of 
the Commissioners, though they are 
considerable, being so large as they are. 
Ithink asregardscounties you should con- 
sider that you have to take your members 
for the counties from long distances, and 
that it is sometimes extremely incon- 
venient for them to attend ; and it is on 
that und inconvenient, I think, to 
limit the number of persons who might 
devote themselves to the business of 
County Government. Then you may 
often have a difficulty in finding persons 
to do Committee work, and sometimes 
difficulties may even be experienced in 
finding a quorum. Those occasionally 
are matters of difficulty, and the result 
is that persons in the immediate vicinity 
of the town are more called upon to act, 
and that those who live ata greater 
distance do not take the part which it 
is desirable that they should do in 
carrying on the work of County Govern- 
ment. I wish to show, my Lords, how 
very large and serious the reduction of 
numbers is according to the scheme 
under this Bill. It is very possible that 

ns who are conn with the 
lies and populous counties may 
have an experience different from 
mine, but I wish merely to 


show how great the change is ia 
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—_ of numbers under this wate : 
will go to the — county, tho ; 
admit it is scarcely a fair test, as it is 
uite an exceptional county, and that is 
arkshire. The number of Commis- 
sioners of Supply there is 674. The 
os under this Bill is that the 
ouncillors: shall be 90 in number. 
According to my proposal, which is that 
one representative should be added to 
the Council for each parish within the 
county, that would add 40 more members 
to the County Council, and even adding 
that number would only bring such a 
county as Lanarkshire up to the total of 
180 instead of the 674 persons who are 
at present privileged to take part in the 
County Government. Then in the other 
counties the same contrast prevails. In 
Ayrshire there are 310 Commissioners 
of Supply, and the proposal under this 
Bill is that the Council shall be only 52 
in number henceforth. I would, by my 
pro , add 40 representatives of 
parishes, and that would bring up the 
total to nearly 100. I maintain that 
nearly 100 Commissioners for so large a 
county as Ayr is not too numerous. It 
is, in fact, a very small number to ap- 
point. I will not go through all the 
other counties, but I may mention that 
in the county of Perth there are 263 
Commissioners of Supply, and the pro- 
posed number of Oouncillors for that 
county is 50. Fife has 242 Oommis- 
sioners of Supply, and the proposed 
number of Councillors is 60, and so on 
in the same rate of proportion. I think 
your Lordships will agree that that is a 
very large diminution indeed. Then 
for the less populons parts in the South- 
East of Scotland, in which I am more 
interested personally, and which I have 
greater knowledge of than other parts, 
the county of Berwick has 92 Commis- 
missioners of Supply, and it is only 
henceforth to have 34 Oounty Oouncil- 
lors. If my proposition were accepted, 
82 more would be appointed, making 
66 in all. Then the county of 
Roxburgh has 155 Commissioners 
of Supply, and the number of Com- 
missioners will be 36. So that 
you are to choke off two-thirds of 
those who have already had the duty of 
attending to this county business, and 
unless there is some very reason 
for such a large diminution I venture to 
think that the proposal which I make to 
increase their numbers is a very desir- 
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able one, and accordingly I move the 
Amendment which stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, page 1, line 16, 
to leave out ‘the Councillors of.”— 
(The Hari of Minto.) 


Taz SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Marquess of Lorn1an) : My Lords, 
I have listened with the greatest interest 
to the remarks of the noble Earl in 
moving his Amendment, but I am 
bound to say that all he has stated 
might, it seems to me, have been much 
better said on the Second Reading of 
the Bill, because the whole of his pro- 
posal would go directly against the 
principles of the Bill as it has passed 
the House of Commons and in this 
House the other evening. The whole 

rinciple of the Bill is that the counties 
of Scotland should be divided into single 
electoral divisions, and that each one 
of them should return a single member. 
The noble Lord’s first remark was that 
there would not be sufficient variety 
under the proposals contained in the 
Bill. I do not know that the proposal 
of the noble Earl—namely, that in 
every single district there should be 
members from the Parochial Boards, 
that is to say, from every parish, would 
introduce variety. I think no variety 
would be added by that; and not only 
do I think so, but I think that under 
the proposals of the Bill there will be 
sufficient provision for variety in 
the representation on the Councils. I 
do not think, therefore, that the pro- 
— of the noble Earl would have any 

eneficial effect. Then the noble Earl 
objects also to the reduction in the num- 
bers of the County Councils. As I said 
just now, the whole principle of the 
Bill is not directly to reduce the number 
of those who would have to administer 
County business, but, as a matter of 
fact, the principle and object of the Bill 
is to transfer the powers at present 
exercised by existing to new bodies, and 
I think the figures given by the noble 
Earl himself go rather to show that the 
proposals in the Bill will have rather 
a beneficial effect. He stated that 
in the county of Lanarkshire there are 
674 Commissioners of Supply. Now, 
the House of Commons consists of only 
670 Members, and does the noble Earl 
really mean to say that to administer 
the county business of Lanarkshire 
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(Scotland Bill. 
administer the entire business of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland? I think in the Oounty of 
Lanarkshire, at any rate, it is very 
desirable that the business of the county 
should be administered by a smaller 
body than now exists, and, as I have 
indicated before, I am quite unable to 
accept the proposal of the noble Earl. 
It would be quite contrary to the spirit 
of the Bill, and it would entirely upeet 
the constitution of the County Councils; 
because, if that were carried out, the 
leading members or some of the most 
important members of them would be 
those not selected by the county, which 
is the intention of the Bill, but those 
selected by the parochial bodies, As I 
have said, that would be entirely con- 
trary to the principle of the Bill, and on 
those grounds I am afraid I am unable 
~s accept the proposal of the noble 
1. 

Tue Eartor MINTO: I may remind 
the noble Marquess that on the Second 
Reading of the Bill I took occasion to 
pronounce a strong eulogium on the 
manner in which the present system has 
been worked in Scotland, and that 
system was one by which much larger 
numbers were qualified to take part in 
the county business than actually did 
take part in it. The tendency of that 
was that the persons who did participate 
and give their time to the business of 
the county, did their work well and 
efficiently, though the great majority of 
the 674 were absent. The great 
majority of the Commissioners of Supply 
in Lanarkshire stayed away, but others 
did the work exceedingly well. I have 
the noble Marquess’s own voucher in 
support of that statement. 


Amendment negatived. 


Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRICK: My 
Lords, in moving the Amendment which 
stands in my name, I have only to point 
out that the principle adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government in framing this 
Bill, is that there shall be one Member 
for each electoral division. I think, in 
this respect, it may be regretted that 
there is the disadvantage attached to 
this system, as it appears to me, that in 
Scotland, at least, it will make a contest, 
in the first instance, almost inevitable 


in every place, and if you had larger 
electoral divisions each represented by 
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requires as many representatives as to | $wo members, a door would be 


The Hari of Minto 
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opened to conciliation and compromise 
between different parties and different 
persons representing different interests, 
and I think that there would be very 
likely, in some cases, at least, a har- 
monious agreement to elect representa- 
tives to represent the different interests. 
At the present moment there will be 
certainly a greater number of contests 
under this system as proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government. Oontests are 
to be regretted in themselves, they 
are a positive evil, first, inasmuch 
as they will be productive of a 
considerable amount of expenditure, 
and secondly, because they will leave 
animosities and misunderstandings be- 
hind them. But in addition to this, I 
agree with my noble Friend behind me 
that the result of the various contests of 
this nature in Scotland will very pos- 
sibly be the election of persons of a 
very inferior character. In these small 
electoral divisions en by this 
Bill in Scotland there will probably be 
in numerous cases—in almost every case 
—a majority, sometimes perhaps a small 
majority, but still a majority, of a single 
complexion. I think it likely that the 
eusiila in many cases will be the election 
of a uniform class of persons in whom 
there will be a very inadequate “ht 
sentation both of Conservative feeling 
and of proprietary interest. My Lords, 
I do not wish to embark on the perilous 
course of political prediction, in which 
persons of much better judgment than 
myself are apt to be confuted by the 
event, and I trust the results of the 
present measure may be better than 
those which I anticipate from the want 
of variety in the character of the persons 
elected. But, at any rate, the Amend- 
ment which I have ; laced upon the 
Paper does not contemplate any radical 
alteration of the principle which has 
been adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. f do not attack the general 
principle here of one Member for each 
electoral division. My Amendment con- 
templates conferring a discretionary 
power upon the Secretary for Scotland 
to meet a difficulty which I am afraid 
will be found in framing these electoral 
divisions. I think there are small 
counties in Scotland in which the per- 
sons charged with the duty of framing 
the electoral divisions will not find it 
possible to so constitute a sufficient 
number of those electural divisions if 
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they are properly constituted as to give 
a sufficient number of persons to form an 
efficient County Council. I instance, as 
examples of those small counties, the 
County of Selkirk, the County of Peebles, 
the County of Nairn, the County of Kin- 
ross, the County of Bute, and someothers. 
I will take the County of Selkirk as an 
example with which I am more particu- 
larly familiar, as I am connected both 
by birth and property with that county, 
My Lords, I understand it is the inten- 
tion of the Secretary for Scotland to 
adopt 20 as the minimum number of 
members of the County Council. ‘Let us 
see how that principle will be applied to 
the County of Selkirk. The noble 
Marquess proposes, I believe, to have 
12 electoral divisions in the county, and 
he intends to add to those, eight dele- 
gates from a single Royal and Parlia- 
mentary burgh in order to complete this 
minimum number of 20. Now what is 
the constituency in the Oounty of 
Selkirk ? There will be approximately 
759 voters who are to select 12 County 
Councillors. Divide 756 by 12 and you 
will find there will be only 63 electors 
for each electoral district, a very inade- 
quate number as it seems to me. ButI 
would ask the noble Marquess to con- 
sider this. The complement of 20 in the 
County of Selkirk is filled by sanctioning 
eight representatives from a single Pare 
liamentary burgh, and that Parliamene- 
tary burgh at this moment has less than 
7,000 inhabitants. But my Lords ina 
very short time, probably before two 
years have elapsed, the Burgh of Selkirk 
will have more than 7,000 inhabitants, 
and then that burgh will have a claim— 
I do not know whether that would be 
so absolutely, but certainly an equitable 
claim—to be withdrawn from the county 
and to become a perfect municipality by 
itself in all respects. The eight repre- 
sentatives must therefore be struck out 
of the County Council, and then how will 
the noble Marquess get eight represen- 
tatives to make up the 20 from the 
County? He will have to divide this 
little thinly populated county into 20 
electoral districts, and in that case each 
representative will be elected by 38 
persons! Now I think that is really 
reducing matters to an absurdity, and 
the same result will, more or less, be 
discovered in other counties. I do not 


think I need go into particulars on the 
subject. My proposal is to give to the 
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Secretary for Scotland a discretionary 
power of sanctioning the election of two 
representatives for one electoral division 
when he finds that properly-constituted 
electoral divisions cannot be formed and 
that the proper number of competent 
Councillors cannot be elected upon that 
system. The power given to the Secre- 
tary of State is simply a discretionary 
power only to be used in case of neces- 
sity. I beg, my Lords, to move the 
Amendment which stands in my name. 


Amendment moved in sub-section 1» 
page 1, line 20, after ‘electoral divi- 
sion,” insert— 

‘* Tn case, however, the Secretary for Scotland 
should be satisfied, after due inquiry, that 
under the foregoing provision, in consequence 
of exceptional conditions affecting any county, 
a sufficient number of County Councillors for 
the efficient transaction of business would not be 
obtainable, it shall be competent for the Secre- 
tary for Scotland to direct the election of two 
County Councillors for each electoral division 
in that county.”—(The Lord Ettrick [Lord 
Napier.}) 

*Lorpv WATSON : My Lords, I should 
have thought that there was a great deal 
to be said in support of the Amendment 
of the noble Lord if this Bill had not 
already made provision against the evil 
which he anticipates. He fears, ap- 
parently, an absorption in course of time 
of part of the county constituency in 

.burghe. If that should be the case 
.it would be competent for the Secre- 
tary for Scotland at once to double 
the number of the County Council by 
directing that two County Councillors 
should 3 elected for each division in- 
stead of one. My Lords, the 50th sec- 
tion of the Bill provides that 

“On the representation of a County Council ” 


—which I apprehend will be the first to 
experience the want of members— 

*€ or ofa Town Council the Secretary for Scot- 
land may at any time, after the expiry of the 
powers of the Boundary Commissioners, by 
ml provide for all or any of the following 


I need hardly read them all, but the 
first Sub-section (a) is— 

“For altering the number of County Coun- 
cillors, the number, contents, and boundaries of 
electoral divisions, and the assignment of Coun- 
cillors to counties and burghs.’ 

It appears to me that these provisions 
are amply calculated to meet the evil 
which is anticipated should it ever exist, 
and that it gives a discretion of a much 
more unlimited kind than the noble 


Lord Napier and Ettrick| 
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Lord proposes, because it does not direct 

that The Council shall be at once 

doubled, but that such number of 

members shall be dded to it as shall 

De, DOnNRORS to make it an efficient 
ody. 

Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRIOK: As 
I read it, this clause does not authorise 
the election of more than two repre- 
sentatives for each electoral area. 

*Lorp WATSON: That is so, but that 
it seems to me is not an unqualified evil. 
Power is given to deal with electoral 
divisions as well as with the number of 
representatives. 

RD NAPIER anv ETTRIOK: Then 
you will reduce the constituency to so 
small a number that there will bearepre- 
sentation for 10, 20 or 30 electors; so 
that you will produce this inevitable 
result that in the County of Selkirk 
there would be a representative for 38 
persons. It seems to me that would be 
a ridiculous result, and I would ask 
whether it would not be better to have 
more representatives for a larger area 
than a single representative for so small 
an area. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: 
My Lords, there is, no doubt, a great 
deal to be said in regard to the force of 
some of the remarks of the noble Lord 
opposite. But at the same time, I must 

int out that in introducing his remarks 

e at once traverses the principle of 
the Bill that there should be one repre- 
sentative for the area. That is the 
principle which he objects to having 
enforced. 

Lorpv NAPIER anp ETTRIOK: In 
exceptional cases. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: In 
a Bill of this kind it is undesirable to 
have exceptional cases, and I think it is 
very much that the principle of the Bill 
should be carried out throughout from 
beginning to end. With regard to the 
county of Selkirk, of which the noble 
Lord has spoken, he is perfectly right 
in saying that 20 would be the minimum 
number of Councillors, but, at the same 
time, I have pointed out that there is 
nothing final in that number, and that 
the Secretary for Scotland has power to 
increase or decrease those numbers 
to whatever may be thought desirable 
in the interest of any County Oouncil. 
If it turns out that the representatives 
for the County of Selkirk are too 
small in number, it is quite in his 
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power to divide that county into 
smaller districts with a larger number 
of representatives. With reference 
to what the noble Lord has said with 
regard to the possibility of there being 
only 38 electors for each County Coun- 
cillor under the Bill, I have pointed 
out that as the Bill stands there 
is no provision for taking out of the 
county a burgh which may increase its 
numbers. At present the burgh which 
he refers to has less than 7,000 inhabi- 
tants, and it will continue therefore to 
remain in the county ; so that I think 
his fear will not be realised. With 
re to the districts, if the districts are 
to be so lessened as to be reduced to the 
number of 38 electors, it would come to 
this, that instead of 38 individuals elect- 
ing one County Councillor, underthenoble 
Lord’s proposal 76 electors would elect 
two Oounty Councillors; it would be 
very much the same thing. I do not 
think there is any great difference in the 
result. Having pointed out that it is 
entirely in the discretion of the Secretary 
for Scotland at any future time to settle 
the number of the County Councillors, 
so that if there appear to be too many 
he can reduce the number, and if they 
are too few he can increase them ; I 
think, under the circumstances, as that 
can be done, it is undesirable to alter 
the principle of the Bill. I would, how- 
ever, point out this, that should it appear 
desirable in any future case to empower 
the Secretary for Scotland to deal with 
differences under his powers, there is 
nothing to prevent his powers being 
added to if necessary by future legisla- 
tion. If the noble Lord objects very 
much to the position of the County of 
Selkirk in particular, I would suggest 
this to him, that the whole of his re- 
marks would tend to the County of Sel- 
kirk being added to one of the neigh- 
bouring counties. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5. 


Taz Eart or CAMPERDOWN: 
My Lords, this clause gives to the Secre- 
tary for Scotland the power of deter- 
mining the number of Councillors to be 
clested to the County Councils, and on 
this I only propose to say one word. 
The noble fee has referred us to a 
paper which contains his ‘first idea of 
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the numbers which he thinks are the 
proper numbers for the Councils of the 
various counties. I could not have 
supported either of the Amendments 
which have just been moved, but at the 
same time I am bound to say there is a 
good deal of argument to be put forward 
upon both of them, because your Lord- 
ships will remember that the Commis- 
sioners of Supply are the body who have 
hitherto conducted the administrative 
business of the counties. In every case 
the Commissioners of Supply enormously 
exceeded the numbers of the Councils 
which are proposed for the future. One 
does not expect, of course, that all the 
Commissioners of Supply should take 
an active part in the business, or that 
they dhdeld have an understanding of 
all local business; but there is a great 
difference between such a body as was 
spoken of by the noble Lord in Lanark- 
shire—namely, 674 Commissioners of 
Supply—and such a bodyas 55, which is 
proposed for the Council by this Bill. I 
wish to point out to your Lordships my 
reason for thinking that the noble Lord 
has cast his figures a good deal too low 
with regard, I might say, to all the 
counties. I take this objection here 
because I think it is the most useful 
course that I can take; and I hope the 
noble Lord will take some means of 
ascertaining what really are the wishes 
of the people in the various counties 
upon this matter. I do not mean for a 
moment, of course, to suggest that the 
wishes should be studied of unreason- 
able people who consider that their 
county will be distinguished or other- 
wise in proportion to the number of 
County Gouncillors elected. I do not 
say that their opinion ought to be 
listened to. But, on the other hand, I 
am quite certain that the numbers at 
present proposed will not give popular 
satisfaction, and I must say that I think 
myself that they are too small. I hope 
the noble Lord will take some means or 
other of ascertaining this, and that he 
will, at all events, listen to any repre- 
sentations which may be made to him. 
For instance, I can quite conceive that 
the Commissioners of Supply, after 
seeing this paper, will themselves meet 
or will appoint a Sub-committee to make 
@ representation with regard to its con- 
tents. Of course, the Commissioners of 
Supply represent owners only, but there 
are other public bodies such, for instance, 
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as the Road Trustees, who represent 
tenant farmers as well as owners. 
Again, I may take such an authority as 
the Local Authority with regard to the 
administration of the Cattle Diseases 
Acts. I hope the noble Lord will listen 
to any representations which may be 
made by any public bodies of the sort ; 
because, after all, we have only one 
object in view now tht we are giving a 
largely increased popular representa- 
tion in this matter of county govern- 
ment—we want the Bill to be such as 
will satisfy the country, and I would 
point out that, while it is perfectly true 
that the numbers of the County Councils 
might be made too large, yet, on the 
other hand, if we make them too small, 
as is proposed by this paper, I am con- 
fident we should have a number of most 
unnecessary and objectionable contests. 
I think that is a very important point 
indeed, because in the counties of 
Scotland we have a number of men 
who have been in the habit of at- 
tending to county business, and have 
distinguished themselves in that Depart- 
ment, such as the business of the ad 
Trustees, and other business of local im- 

rtance of a similar character; and it 
is most important, I think, that those 
men should be on the new Councils. It 
is most important they should not be 
opposed, if possible, but if we re- 
strict the number of seats there will 
be a great many persons who, for 
the first time, will see a chance 
of getting on the Councils, and who will 
come forward not caring whom they 
supplant. The result will be a large 
number of contests, and in many cases 
poneibiy, the election of most undesirable 

unty Councillors who ought not to 
have obtained seats. I have thrown out 
these remarks for the purpose of induc- 
ing the noble Lord to consider this 
matter, and to consider whether he is 
not putting the limit of numbers too 
low. I think it would give general 
satisfaction in Scotland if he found him- 
self able to say that if representations 
are made to him by public bodies or by 
individuals such as I have suggested he 
will give them consideration. 

Taz Duxe or ARGYLL: Before 
my noble Friend answers, I should like 
merely to say this. I have not studied 
very closely the Paper which he has laid 
on the Table of the House, and which 
is to be obtained in the Vote Office, but 
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I believe it gives a résumé of the in- 
tended numbers for the counties. I 
would earnestly suggest that the noble 
Marquess should not be in too great 
haste to fix the numbers, but that he 
should hold himself open to listen to 
recommendations from the various coun- 
ties, public bodies and persons interested, 
We must remember that the whole of 
this is an experiment. We have had a 
stereotyped system in Scotland which. 
has worked admirably. We were not. 
there as regards County Government in 
the same position as they were in Eng- 
land. We were not in a state of chaos. 
Our County Government powers were 
not scattered among half-a-dozen differ- 
ent bodies. Undoubtedly this system is- 
somewhat of an experiment. I confess 
I do not quite sympathise with my noble 
Friend, Lord Minto, who seemed to wish. 
to have the numbers of these bodies in- 
creased, so that they would be almost. 
like great Local Parliaments. He men- 
tioned the case of the County of Lanark- 
shire, which, under the existing system, 
has between 600 and 700 Commissioners. 
of Supply, but I should like to know 
from him, whether he can give the House 
any information as to the numbers 
of those Commissioners of Supply 
who have really attended to the county 
business. I apprehend that a very 
small number of those 600 or 700 Com- 
missioners of Supply have ever attended 
or given their attention to the business. 
of the administration of the county. I 
may say that I am acquainted with what. 
goes on in one of the largest counties in 
Scotland—namely, Argyll. Wehavethere 
a very large number cf Commissioners- 
of Supply, but I know that the business 
of the county has been conducted by 
very few of them. I do not think I ever 
saw more than 40 members assembled! 
at Inverary to conduct the county 
business, and generally the business. 
was conducted by about 30 to 35 gentle- 
men. And why did not the others. 
attend? Simply because they had per-- 
fect confidence in those who did attend. 
But I am afraid that confidence will not: 
be given in the new Councils at first. 
Undoubtedly it isan experiment. There: 
is, I think, a good deal to be said upon 
the suggestion of my noble Friend 

as such large powers are given to the 
Secretary of State he should add to the: 
districts, and not cut up the counties into 
districts. as pro But in many 
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cases that would be ridiculous. I will 
take Selkirk as an instance. A la 
part of the County of Selkirk is purely 
peeorr. It is a mountainous district. 
eople talk of the Highlands as being 
cleared of population, but in that re- 
ct they do not compare with Selkirk. 
ily noble Friend himself has not a 
single crofter on his property in that 
county. The whole county is divided 
out in we farms, and it would be 
impossible for it to be cutup into smaller 
divisions. I do, therefore, urge very 
strongly that the noble Marquess should 
not be in a hurry to make up his mind 
conclusively on the question how many 
Councillors should be appointed, and 
how many divisions there should be for 
each of the Scotch counties. 

Lorpj NAPIER anp ETTRICK: In 
Selkirk the work is usually done by 
some 50 or 60 Commissioners of Supply ; 
but when a vacancy has to be filled up 
a large number of them attend. 

Tue Eart or ELGIN: My Lords, 
I should like to say one word with re- 

ard to’ the County of Fife, with which 
am intimately connected, because I 
see the number of Councillors put down 
by the noble Marquess for Fife is 60, 
which I quite admit is large enough for 
a Oounty Council. I do not agree with 
the noble Earl in wishing to see these 
Councils composed of very large num- 
bers. But what I should like to point 
out to thenoble Marquess is this—that of 
those 60, 44 only represent the county 
itself, 16 being representatives of Royal 
and Parliamentary burghs. I will point 
out to the noble Marquess that there is a 
rtion of these bodies—namely, the 
istrict Councils, on which the hial 
representatives are to sit. m you 
come to that part of the Bill you will 
find that in the County of Fife we shall 
have considerably fewer representatives 
than those from the parvchial bodies. 
Under those circumstances, we shall find 
that what was intended to be the 
superior body—namely, the Oounty 
Council, will be in a difficult. position as 
regards their relation to the District 
Council. I mention this matter to the 
noble Marquess for his consideration. In 
the eng of Fife there are 63 
perishes ; therefore, the whole 60 mem- 
whom he has allotted to it would 

not give one representative each to the 
parochial bodies. I think it might be 
well to consider before the number is 
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absolutely fixed whether that number 
should be increased or not. 

Tue Eart or MINTO: With 
to what the noble Duke has said, I think 
he rather misapprehended my Amend- 
ment. I pri that Lanarkshire is an 
exceptional county, and that there are 
at present 674 Commissioners of Supply 
in that county; but even if the proposal 
I make were adopted, that every parish in 
the county whats send from its Board one 
representative, in that very large county 
that would only amount to 130 persons, 
Now, I do not think 130 represen- 
tatives are too numerous for such a 
county as Lanarkshire. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: My 
Lords, the main object, as I understand, 
of the observations of the noble Lord, is 
that in many instances the number of 
the County Councillors would be too few 
as compared with the number of Com- 
missioners pf Supply. That point really 
arises upon the principle proposed by 
the Bill; but that proposal and principle 
not only affect Scotland but England. 
The Local Government scheme for 
England of last year had exactly the 
same effect; the number of Coun- 
cillors now is not at all equal to 
what the number of Magistrates had 
been under the previous system. In 
answer to the appeal of the noble Earl 
and the noble Duke, I would merely say 
that this proposal which I have laid on 
the Table of the House is purely a pro- 
visional one. So far as the observation 
of the noble Duke goes, as he has 
anticipated, I have taken the opinion 
of those who are really responsible for 
the government of the counties in the 
matter; but, at the same time, 
as I have said, the proposal is purely 
provisional, and I should be glad if, as 
has beensuggested by thenoble Earl, the 
Commissioners of Supply or other bodies 
or individuals would send the Govern- 
ment their views as to what they con- 
sider the proper number for constituting 
the Councils. I may say that the 
principle on which I went in drawing 
the provisional plans now before your 
Lordships was this. First I took the 
number of parishes in the county, and 
having ascertained the number of the 
parishes I pro to give one repre- 
sentative to ish. Having thea 
taken the population of the parishes into 
consideration I proposed, as nearly as. 
possible, to give a proportionate repre- 
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sentation to the burghs which sent repre- 
sentatives. That was the general basis 
upon which I proceeded in accordance 
with the views of the counties them- 
selves. As the noble Earl has stated, 
the number of representatives from the 
County of Fife does not quite coincide 
with the number of parishes, and this 
affords an example of a case in which, 
on the representations of those locally 
interested, I have made a variation in 
the original proposal. 

Lorp HERSCHELL : My Lords, as 
the noble Marquess has referred to the 
case of England, I should like to say a 
few words with regard to the county 
representation here. I was in several 
of the English counties last autumn, 
and I found considerable dissatisfaction 
existing with regard to the number of 
County Councillors. It was thought 
they were fixed too low. It may be 
that the people in the counties have 
since become reconciled to the smaller 
numbers, but I think it would be worth 
while if the noble Marquess would 
ascertain what has been the expression 
of feeling generally upon that point. 

Taz PRIME MINISTER ayn 
SECRETARY or STATE ror FO- 
REIGN AFFAIRS (The Marquess of 
Sarissurny): I cannot entirely join with 
the noble Lord in that view. My im- 
pression is that the feeling he has 
referred to will become very materially 
modified after the first meetings of the 
Councils have been held. It is a very 
different thing wishing to become a 
member of a large body, and afterwards 
finding that the room is, perhaps, too 
small for their accommodation. I think 
that might be found to be the case, and 
that prudence would cause them to 
deprecate any increase in their numbers. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 6 and 7 agreed to. 


Clause 8. 

Toe Eart or MINTO: Before 
Clause 8 is finally disposed of, I should 
like to hear from the noble Marquess 
generally what his views are as to the 
destiny of that class of burghs which are 
contemplated by this clause. Burghs 
having more than 7,000 inhabitants at 
this moment are endowed with the whole 
constitution and privileges of indepen- 
dent communities; but burghs havi 
at the present moment less than 7,000 
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inhabitants are incorporated, and per- 
haps wisely, for certain purposes with 
the counties in which they are situated, 
retaining, however, their independent 
Town Councils for their internal and 
domestic affairs. Some of the burghs 
in Scotland having more than 7,000 
inhabitants are comparatively stagnant 
or reactionary burghs, places which 
have, in fact, no distinctive industrial 
character, and which are not in a state 
of progress; but some of those burghs 
which have very nearly 7,000 in- 
habitants are burghs which. are 
extremely active and progressive, and 
their populations are increasing very 
rapidly ; and I would like to know from 
the noble Marquess what is to become 
ofthem when they shall have more than 
7,000 inhabitants. Why are they not to 
have all the privileges which are 
accorded to burghs of 7,000 inhabitants 
at the present moment? Supposing a 
burgh having only 7,000 or less than 
7,000 inhabitants acquires in two or 
three years’ time a population of 
8,000, 9,000, or 10,000 inhabitants, 
with every indication of progress 
in population and constitution. Are 
they not to have the power of acquirin 
the independence and the status accord 
to other burghs which would then in 
those respects be inferior to them? The 
noble Marquess has under Clause 50, as 
Secretary for Scotland, very large powers 
of altering and of giving new limits to 
co-institutions ; but I would ask ought 
not the burghs themselves to have some 
claim to a more perfect constitution ? 
Does he intend to keep these burghs of 
more than 7,000 inhabitants as part of 
the counties in future ? 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: The 
question raised by the noble Lord is a 
very wide one. As the Bill stands there 
is no power to do what he suggests, 
namely, to give to burghs of less than 
7,000 inhabitants, but which are likely 
to increase in population, additional 
powers so as to put them in the position 
at present cf Royal burghs of above 
7,000 inhabitants. I presume the noble 
Lord is referring only to the Royal 
burghs ? 

Tue Eart or MINTO: Yes, to the 
Royal burghs. 

Toe Marquess or LOTHIAN: 
Then I would point out that 7,000 is 
the number which has been fixed by the 
Bill in consequence of a recommenda- 
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tion of a Committee of the House of 
Commons in regard to the Burgh 
and Police (Scotland) Bill of last 
year. They fixed 7,000 as the number 
under which it was desirable that 
boroughs should not have their police 
management. At the same time 7,000 
is a very low number, and while that 
number has been adopted as regards 
existing burghs, I think there is no 
reason why the number should be altered 
even if the population increases. In 
England the number where the burghs 
have their own police management is 
fixed at 25,000. However, that is the 
provision in the Bill, and there is no 
power to make any alteration in it at 
present. Of course, if any burghs 
should increase in wealth and popula- 
tion so far as to make it desirable that 
there should be a change made with 
regard to having the control of their own 
affairs, there is no reason whatever why 
a Bill should not be brought into Parlia- 
ment for that purpose. 

Tue Eart or MINTO: It would 
Be coy a special Act. 

HE Marquess or LOTHIAN: No 
doubt it would require a special Act. 

Lorp HAMILTON: The noble Lord 
has said, as I understand, that this Bill 
refers only to Royal burgbs. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: To 
Royal and Parliamentary burghs. 

RD HAMILTON: Then I would 
point out that he has just put an Amend- 
ment into the Bill which uses the words 
‘fany burgh.” He does not say “ any 
Royal burgh.” I merely want to know 
whether that is a mistake or not. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: It is 
meant to refer to Royal Burghs in that 
clause, not to Police Burghs. 

Lorpv HAMILTON: Then I do not 
understand why the word “ Royal’’ is 
not used here. 

*Lorp BALFOUR: There are a cer- 
tain number of burghs which are not 
Royal burghs, but are Parliamentary, 
and under this Amendment they are put 
under the same category. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: That 
is so. The Royal and Parliamentary 
burghs are put in the same category. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 9 and 10 agreed to. 

Clause 11. 


Lorpv HAMILTON: On this clause 
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down by me on the Paper is with regard 
to the levying Income Tax. It is, to 
insert the words— 

‘And provided that nothing in this Act con- 
tained shall affect the powers and duties of the 
Commissioners of Supply with respect to the 
appointment of Commissioners for general pur- 
poses under the Property and Income Tax 
Acts, the assessing and levying of the Land 
Tax, and the division and allocation of old 
valued rent.’’ 


We have a very good system for that 
purpose in Scotland, which works well 
and economically, and I am told that, 
without some Amendment in this Bill, 
that system will be upset. I am also 
told that, unless some means are taken 
for filling up the Returns to the Income 
Tax Commissioners, we shall be in the 
happy position in Scotland of not paying 
Income Tax at all. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
26, after (‘‘ mentioned ”’) insert— 

(‘And provided that nothing in this Act 
contained shall affect the powers and duties of 
the Commissioners of Supply with respect vo 
the appointment of Commissioners for general 
purposes under the Property and Income Tax 
Acts, jthe assessing and levying of the Land 
Tax, and the division and allocation of old 
valued rent.”)—(Zhe Lord Hamilton of Dal- 
sell.) 


Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: I think 
what the noble and learned Lord has 
stated answers the objection. Under 
the Bill the body of Commissioners of 
Supply is kept up for one purpose only, 
namely, that of electing members to the 
Council and this would give them other 
powers not contemplated by the Bill. 
The noble and learned Lord has pointed 
out that the powers and duties are trans- 
ferred under section 101, and therefore 
the fears expressed as to the non-pay 
ment of Income Tax will not be verified , 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 12. 


Tue Eart or ELGIN: My Lords, on 
Clause 12 I confess I should almost have 
preferred to take exception to that 
clause altogether, because it appears to 
me to be one of the blots remaining on 
the Bill. But this matter was discussed 
in another place, and the Government 
seem so determined to stand by the 
arrangement that I think it scarcely 
worth while to move an Amendment for 
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the omission of the clause. At the same 
time I desire to enter my protest mom 
this particular arrangement. ith 
to the clause as it stands, it 
appears me to that it is almost un- 
workable. The noble Marquess on the 
Second Reading of the Bill pointed out 
that the Commissioners of Supply at 
resent were the chief administrative 
y in the county, and he paid what 

I think was a very fairly deserved 
compliment to the manner in which 
they have discharged their duties. 
All those powers of administration are 
now swept away from the Commis- 
sioners of Supply entirely by this Bill, 
because, although there is a reservation 
as to those powers in Clause 11, that 
clause is not with regard to the Commis- 
sioners of Supply in the future, but with 
regard to the Joint Committees. There- 
fore the Commissioners of Supply will 
not be in future as in the past, mem- 
bers of an administrative body, but 
their representative will only be one of 
an electoral body. The Commissioners 
of Supply simply become an electoral 
roll. venture to say there will be 
considerable difficulty experienced in 
the management of this electoral roll of 
the Commissioners of Supply. It is an 
entirely voluntary arrangement, and as 
it stands, I think it will not answer. I 
know from experience that gentle- 
men do not take the trouble to enrol 
themselves on such a roll, because I 
know many cases which have occurred 
within my own knowledge in which 
gentlemen whom it was desirable to 
have on certain committees in the 
county could not be put on those bodies, 
because they had not taken steps to 
enrol themselves on the list of Commis- 
sioners of Supply. There is no public 
official to do it, andit is left entirely to 
the Commissioners of Supply them- 
selves. I do not see why that should be 
the arrangement under this Bill, and 
the more so as the Government them- 
selves under the measure with regard to 
arochial bodies which they introduced 
Into the other House, had an arrange- 
ment which would have been perfectly 
sufficient for the purposes of this Bill, 
that is to say that there should be a 
separate column under the head of 
‘‘owners,” in which would be placed 
only those who had that qualification. I 
do not see why if the Government insis- 
ted upon having a list of those owning 
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a certain franchise they should not have 
done the same in this Bill, and thereby 
have obtained a regularly-framed bef 
The only reason I can suggest for the 
course the Government have taken is 
that they wish to shelter themselves to 
some extent behind the time-honoured 
name of the Commissioners of Supply, 
and so give the Joint Committees to be 
established a little more dignity than 
they would otherwise have. At any rate 
there is this to be said about it, that the 
Commissioners of Supply, as the noble 
Marquess has just stated, will in future 
have no existence whatever except for 
an electoral purpose; and therefore,my 
Lords, there will be no one to act for 
them or to make arrangements on 
their behalf. That is the reason 
why I have put down the Amendment 
standing in my name cn this clause. I 
do not see whether the meeting is to take 
place before or after the meeting of the 
County Council. I am told that under 
the English Act the same thing occurs, 
but in that case it applies to the Justices 
who have a separate existence for other 
purposes as well; but as the Commis- 
sioners here have no separate existence 
I do not see who is to act for them. 
If the matter had only had reference to 
this clause it might perhaps not have 
been worth while to add these particular 
words ; but the same objection will occur 
upon a subsequent clause of the Bill 
where the Joint Committee is instituted, 
because in Clause 18, which appoints the 
Joint Committee, it is left in doubt what 
the number appointed by the Commis- 
sioners of Supply and the County 
Council respectively should be. There 
again the same question will arise as to 
how that matter is to be decided. I under- 
stand that it has been done in England 
by the County Councils. A deputation 
was appointed to wait upon the Justices 
on the subject, but as the Commissioners 
of Supply are only to meet on one day, 
and that the day of election, I do not 
think that would be a satisfactory 
arrangement. It seems to me the only 
way you can get out of the difficulty 
suggested is that you should lay down 
in the interests of all concerned, that 
one body should meet before the other. 
In that case itseems to methe adminis- 
trative bady of the county, that is to 
say, the County Council, should meet and 
determine what number of members 
should serve on the Joint Committee 
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and that the Commissioners of Supply 
should elect alike number. The only 
other way out of the difficulty that I can 
suggest at all—I do not know whether 
it will be approved by the noble 
Marquess—is that he should undertake 
another of those arithmetical problems 
which he has been grappling with, and 
should lay down the numbers as I have 
suggested; but I think the better way 
would be to omit the words ‘which have 
reference to that matter. 


Amendment moved in page 5, line 34, 
to leave out “either before or” (The 
Lord Elgin.) 


Lorp HAMILTON: My Lords, I 
feel so very strongly against this clause 
that I do not like to let it pass without 
saying a word against it. I understand 
‘County Councils in England have worked 
well because those who have hitherto 
taken part in county business have 
worked with the Councils. Butin Scot- 
land the Commissioners of Supply, who 
have done the county work hitherto, 
and who are therefore ear-marked, as 
it were, in connection with it, are put 
aside in order to carry out the mere pur- 

ose of electing a member with the view 
of controlling that which is to be 
done by the other body. I think 
if we do not have class feeling mani- 
fested to a certain extent, if such a dis- 
tinction is made, Scotchmen are more 
forbearing than I take them to be. In 
this way those gentlemen will only be 
a check on the body which really does 
the work. I confess I do not see how 
‘it is to act. 

Taz Earn or CAMPERDOWN: 
I think, my Lords, this discussion has 
turned away entirely from the Amend- 
ment which is proposed before the 
Commitee. The question upon the 
Amendment is whether certain words 
should be struck out, or not. Wehave di- 
verged from that matter now, and got 
into a discussion as to whether it is not a 
right thing that there should bea body of 
‘Commissioners of Supply maintained, 
as well as of County Councillors. I 
really do not know which of the two 

uestions we are discussing. Iam per- 
tly prepared for my own part to dis- 
cuss the second question, but I think 
that anything I could say in answer to 
the objections made would be better 
postponed until the discussion upon the 
¢lause referring to the Joint Committee. 
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Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: I will 
follow the example which has been very 
properly set by the noble Lord, and de- 
cline to go now into the general discus- 
sion raised, and I will deal simply with 
the Amendment itself. The noble Lord 
says this must be taken in connection 
with the Amendment upon a clause 
which occurs later on. The whole of 
his objection goes to this—that the 
number of the members of the Oom- 
missioners of Supply should be the same 
as those appointed hy the County Coun- 
cil, that is to say, if the County Council 
appoint only three, the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Commissioners of Supply 
would only appoint three. 

Tux Kart or MINTO: [ understand 
that is the proposition in the Bill. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: No; 
the proposition in the Bill is that they 
are to be appointed in numbers not ex- 
ceeding seven, but each body is entirely 
independent as to the numbers they may 
appoint. The Commissioners of Supply 
might appoint, for instance, two, andthe 
County Council seven, or vice versd. It 
is entirely ia the option of each body 
to appoint up to seven members, 
but not more. I think it would be 
exceedingly undesirable that the 
number should be less than that 
proposed by the Bill—namely, 15. 
There are seven to be appointed 
by the Commissioners of Supply, seven 
by the County Councils, and then there 
will be the ex officio Sheriff, who would 
make the number altogether 15. If, for 
any reason, the County Council desire to 
have a similar representation to the 
Commissioners of Supply, they would 
have nothing to do but to appoint a like 
number of their own representatives. 
I think it is very desirable that the 
number should be kept up to 15 as 
proposed by the Bill; and holding that 
view I am not disposed to accept the 
Amendment of the noble Lord. As 
regards getting over the difficulty men- 
tioned by the noble Lord at the begin- 
ning of his remarks, I do not see that 
in omitting the words as to the time of 
meeting, whether before or after the 
meeting of the other body, would solve 
that difficulty at all. The difficulty as 
to the members elected from the Oom- 
missioners of Supply or any one —s 
acting would remain just the same. 
am sorry that I cannot accept the 
Amendment. 
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*Lorp BALFOUR: I would call the 
noble Lord’s attention to the proposal 
in Clause 82, Sub-section 2, which pro- 
vides that the Commissioners of Supply 
may continue to perform the duties 
which they have up to the present time 
carried out in that respect; therefore 
the Commissioner elected may act as the 
Convener just as he does now. The 
system provided by the Bill is, I think, 
more elastic in providing that the Com- 
missioners of Supply may meet either 
before or after the County Council than 
if Seng were bound only to meet after- 


wards. 

*Lorp WATSON : I think, my Lords, 
the course which is being taken is un- 
desirable. We are discussing a future 
clause upon this Amendment. 

Lorp ELGIN: The object, I sup- 
pose, is that there should be seven and 
seven appointed, and the Sheriff acting 
ex officio. The remedy which the noble 
Lord suggests to us is that one of the 
bodies need not appoint the whole 
number of seven, but the only result of 
that would be that the body so acting 
would thereby be merely placing itself 
in a minority on the Committee. My 
object was to point out that one body 
should meet first, and that there should 
not be an unseemely competition which 
of them should meet first in order to 
settle what the numbers on the Joint 
Committe should be. 

Tae Eaxt or MINTO: I would 
point out that there is another Amend- 
ment prohibiting the election of the 
Convener on the day on which the 
Council meets. I think the noble Lord 
had better consider whether the inser- 
tion of the words ‘‘on that day” would 
not be advisable, so that the Commis- 
sioners might be competent to transact 
business of various kinds which might 
come before them. 

Taz Marquess or LOTHIAN: The 
words seem to me to be harmless, and I 
should not object to them probably, but 
I think they would be surplusage, and 
therefore I do not think there is any 
necessity to insert them in the Bill. I 
do not think that the danger the noble 
Earl contemplates is likely to arise. 

Tue Ear or MINTO: It appears 
to me there might be a doubt whether 
the Commissioners of Supply are com- 
petent to undertake these duties. 

Taz Marquess or LOTHIAN: If 
the noble Earl wishes to insert the words 
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in order to make it clearer, I have no 
objection. 

Eart or ELGIN: Surely the 
noble Marquess has misunderstood the 
Amendment. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of making the clause clearer. It 
seems to me plain that the Amendment 
means that the Commissioners of Supply. 
may transact other business than the 
convening of the Committee. That is 
as I understand it. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: Then 
if that is the explanation of it I cannot 
accept the Amendment. I do not know 
whether that being so it will be with- 
drawn by the noble Lord. 


Amendment (by leave of the House): 
withdrawn. 


Clauses 12 and 13 agreed to. 


Clause 14. 


Tue Eart or ELGIN: Upon Clause 
14 I wish to draw attention to the 
proviso that nothing in this section 
shall transfer to the Cone Council any 
powers under the Contagious Diseases 
Act. This proviso deals with the ques- 
tion of the inspection of dairies as I 
understand it, though it is not very clear 
under the 4th sub-section of Clause 11. 
The inspection of dairies is transferred 
with the other powers of the Local 
Authorities under the Public Health 
Act to the County Councils, or rather 
they are to be administered by the 
District Committees; but this clause 
retains the inspection of dairies in 
burghs of under 7,000 inhabitants in 
the authorities of the burgh. This 
takes us back to a question which arose 
in 1886, when this amendment of the 
law was passed. Before that the in- 
spection of dairies was under the Act 
which was passed in 1878 vested by the 
Privy Council in the Local Authority, 
which acted under their instructions ; 
but by the Act of 1886 it was transferred 
to the Local Government Board in 
England—which means the Board of 
Supervision in Scotland and to the 
Parochial Authorities. My Lords, this is 
considered rather a serious matter by 
those who take an interest in the work of 
the Local Authorities. In the County of 
Fife, forinstance, we have been very much 
of late subjected to outbreaks of pleuro- 
neumonia, and the history of those out- 
soa is rather instructive. Since the 
beginning of this year there have 
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been no less than 15 outbreaks of 
leuro, and all those 13 have taken place 
in dairies. It seems to me that raises a 
very legitimate question, and that for 
the protection of the counties against 
the ravages of this disease it is very im- 
portant that the Inspectors acting under 
the Local Authority should have 
powers of inspecting dairies and the 
cattle in them ; because the Act of 1878 
distinctly laid down that the inspection 
not only of the dairies themselves, and 
of the milk-vessels, and other things, 
but also of the cattle should be it 
regulations carried out by the Local 
Authority. I think I might, perhaps, 
venture to illustrate the inefficiency of 
the present system by stating that when 
the Act transferred the duties from the 
county with which I am more intimately 
connected it had appointed regularly 
nalified Inspectors to the Board. 
ell, the result was that the 
Parochial Board in my parish ap- 
pointed its own Sanitary Inspector to 
inspect the dairies. He was a very ex- 
cellent man, no doubt, for he held the 
respectable position of town plumber, 
and he carried on those duties till he 
died. Ido not suppose he knew much 
about cattle disease, but no doubt he 
did his best. Since then we have 
appointed a veterinary surgeon as Sani- 
tary Leas gaged in order that he might 
inspect the dairies. I venture to think 
that with many of these smaller authori- 
ties there is practically no inspection 
worth the name at all, and the result is 
that if we leave out of the Bill these 
small burghs under 7,000 inhabitants we 
shall leave hot-beds for promoting this 
disease which the counties are incurring 
gre expense in trying to stamp out. 
D my own county we have spent between 
£4,000 and £5,000 in compensation 
under the Acts referring to Contagious 
Diseases, and we, therefore, feel very 
keenly if we are to be subject to out- 
breaks, notwithstanding all we may do, 
in places which are not under proper 
inspection. I, therefore, move that this 
proviso be omitted from the Bill. 


Amendment moved, in page 6, line 
85, to leave out from ‘ provided,” to 
‘* 1886,” in line 38.—( Zhe Harl of Kigin.) 


*Viscount CRANBROOK: The noble 
Lord has adverted to a change made in 
1886. The tirst is a very simple one. 
I can only say that the powers to which 
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he refers were vested in the Local 
Government Board, and taken from the 
Privy Council, because the cleanliness- 
of dairies and the effect of the- 
want of it upon human food are 
matters for the Local Government Board, 
but I am not aware that the Privy: 
Council is deprived in any way of the 
superintendence of the law relating to 
diseased cattle and their inspection. 

Lorpv HAMILTON: The question: 
which really seems to me of importance 
is, by which authority these duties will 
be performed, whether by the County or- 
the Burgh Authorities. It seems to me 
they would be better discharged by the 
Burgh Authorities within the limits of 
the burgh. The burghs are intimately 
connected with the discharge of the 
duties imposed under the Public Health: 
Act, and I think they are more likely to 
perform the duties in connection with 
these Acts than the County Councils- 
would be. I would therefore strongly 
support this proviso, thinking it best 
under the circumstances. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: The 
question raised by the noble Earl is of 
great interest, and one in regard to which 
in the County of Fife there has been a 
great difficulty in consequence of a want 
of proper supervision over dairies. But 
what I should like to point out to the 
noble Earl is, that this Bill does not 
propose to deal with any question of 
that kind; all it does is to continue- 
matters as they are. No doubt a very 
great deal might be said for some 
alteration of the system, although I 
gather that the noble Lord prefers that 
the system should remain as it is. The 
effect of the Amendment would be 
simply to transfer the powers of inspec- 
tion of cattle in dairies, and to secure the 
cleanliness of milk pails and other duties. 
of that description. The noble Earl 
has stated that this power was taken 
from the Local Authority under the 
Contagious Diseases Act, and given to 
the Public Health Authority under the- 
Act of 1878. All this Bill does is to 
keep things as they are. I am sorry to 
be continually declining Amendments. 
proposed by noble Lords, but it appears 
to me I should not be justified in going 
into matters which affect the Public 
Health in a Bill of this kind. I would. 
therefore ask the noble Lord not to press. 


' his Amendment. 


was 
re 
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Amendment (by leave of the House) 
-withdra 


wn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clause 15 agreed to. 


Clause 16. 


*Lorp WATSON: On Clause 16 I have 
to move an Amendment which has for 
its purpose to ascertain whether the 
‘Chairman of the Body when it is 
formed, is to be the Convener of the 
County. There is no provision in the 
Bill for the election or appointment of 
.& Chairman. 

Tre Eanrt or ELGIN : Is it not better 
‘that the Road Board should elect their 
own Chairman? It might very easily 
pd that the Convener of the County 
would be a very fit person, but he 
might not be willing to undertake the 
duties ; therefore it seems to me better 
‘that the Chairman of the Road Board 
should be treated as the subordinate of 
‘the Council. 

Toe Marquess or LOTHIAN: I 
think the Convener should be ez officio 
‘Chairman, but in his absence they 
would elect their own Chairman. 

*Lorp WATSON : Does it necessarily 
follow that the Convener would be on 
the Council at all? There is nothing to 
secure that the Convener is to be a 
member of this Road Board. The noble 
Marquess says that the Convener is to 
“be the Chairman ? 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: The 
Amendment is not mine. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN: You 
-cannot make Chairman of the Board a 
man who is not on the Board at all. 

Tue Earnt or CAMPERDOWN: The 
‘Road Board is merely a Committee. 

Tue Eart or ELGIN: I would suggest 
that the better way would be to appoint 
a Convener who should be ez offcto 
‘Chairman. 

*Lorp WATSON : After what has 
taken place I desire to withdraw my 
first Amendment. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN: Then 
there is to be no Chairman at all ? 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: No; 
no Chairman ; they will appoint their 
own Chairman. 

*Lorpv WATSON: I do move the 
-second Amendment which stands in my 
name, because I think this unfortunate 
‘body should not be entirely without a 
Chairman. 
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Amendment moved, in page 8, line 27, 


after the word “Act,” to insert the 
words, “‘and shall appoint their own 
Chairman.”—( Zhe Lord Watson.) 


Taz Marquess or LOTHIAN: I 
will not object to that Amendment now ; 
but I should like to consider it on 
Report. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 17 agreed to. 


Lorp NAPIER anv ETTRICK: The 
object of the Amendment which stands 
in my name is to provide an agency by 
which the benefit of tolograpllis and 
telephonic communication may ex- 
tended to the more remote and isolated 
districts in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, and to other parts of the 
country where those benefits are not at 
the present moment onoret. It is 
known to many of your Lordships that 
there exist many inhabited places in the 
Highlands which are from 20 to 30 
miles from the nearest telegraphic 
station. In the border districts, too, 
there are many inhabited places which 
are between 10 and 20 miles from the 
nearest telegraphic station. Those dis- 
tricts suffer considerable inconvenience 
and disability. They have need, of 
course, for summoning medical assist- 
ance, they require access to the markets 
and intelligence concerning the markets 
—and it is in these latter respects that 
the fishing districts are principally 
affected. This matter has reference 
also to all ordinary circumstances of 
life and social intercourse. Those dis- 
advantages affecting the wilder and 
more isolated districts of Scotland are 
being now more generally felt by the 
inhabitants, when they compare their 
condition with that of people in the 
more populated districts of the country. 
The evils attached to this state of things 
were strongly presented to the Crofters 
Commission in which I took part, and 
their existence was confirmed by the 
Report issued by that Commission. 
Those evils were warmly represented 
to the Government, which has not been 
insensible to them, I am glad to say. 
The same evils have not attracted so 
much attention in reference to the pas- 
toral and other districts of the ype 
But I desire here to say the Amend- 
ment which stands in my name is @ 
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recommendation of the Commissioners 
-of Supply of the county with which I 
‘am connected. I doubt not that those 
-evils are fully recognised by the noble 
Marquess, who has become well ac- 
-quainted with the condition of the 
Highland districts by recent inquiry, 
and who is familiar with the wants of 
‘the Border Districts by the ties of birth, 
property, and hereditary association. 
‘The noble Marquess may contend that 
the instrumentality of the agency which 
I recommend on this occasion is not 
the right remedy, and I therefore ask 
your Lordships to put to yourselves the 
-question what are the alternatives before 
us. If the districts, which are now 
without telegraphic and telephonic com- 
munication, are to be furnished with 
‘those facilities which are so necessary 
in modern life, it must be either by 
‘voluntary combination on the part of 
‘the people, or by the action of the 
‘Government, or by the action of some 
Local Authority, acting in co-operation 
with individuals, and with the Govern- 
ment. I wish I could believe that 
‘those disadvantages and disabilities 
affecting extensive portions of the 
country are likely to be remedied by 
‘simple spontaneous action. I think 
that action must either be on the part 
of the proprietors, or the tenants, or it 
may be both. As far as I have been 
able to ascertain, we cannot expect to 
obtain a general facility or remedy of 
this character from the proprietors. In 
some cases, no doubt, an opulent pro- 
‘prietor, or a rich shooting tenant, 
may of his own motion, or for his own 
purposes, obtain telegraphic communi- 
ation either by paying down a round 
sum to Government, or by engaging 
his property or his credit for a certain 
number of years. But so far as I have 
been able to ascertain much is not to 
be hoped from the proprietors. In the 
district to which I have referred, many 
-of the proprietors are not resident, that 
are not therefore keenly alive to the 
‘necessities of the case. In others, the 
proprietors are suffering from great 
pecuniary disabilities and discourage- 
ments, and they are either unwilling or 
unable to subscribe, and even those who 
‘would be able or willing to subscribe to 
‘such a purpose, cannot join in such con- 
tracts, as they would be unable to 
transmit them to their heirs and suc- 
<essors. 
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an incorporated body which would be 
able to make engagements, and under- 
take contracts with the Postmaster 
General, or with the companies which 
are concerned in these constructions. 
With regard to the tenants, the case 
is even worse, because the position 
of the tenantry is at this moment 
so precarious and transitory in some 
parts of Scotland that one could 
not expect they would pledge their 
credit or their property for any pro- 
lon period. Now it may be said 
that the duty should be undertaken by 
the Government. Government has not 
remained, I am glad to say, insensible 
to the claims of the Highland districts 
in this matter, but I do not think it 
would be possible to expect that Govern- 
ment should supply this want mae | 
at their own risk. The Government 

think would do well to come to the 
assistance of localities which cannot help 
themselves. They would do well to 
incur some temporary loss if necessary, 
but they could not be expected to do 
everything. Their action would be 
facilitated no doubt if some co-operation 
were afforded to them on the part of the 
County Councils. There should be, in 
fact, some local agency which would have 
power to enter into contracts and en- 
gagements with the Postmaster General, 
to afford guarantees, it may be, against 
loss, to raise a rate or to have the power 
of raising loans, though I think that 
would not be necessary for this purpose. 
If this power were once conferred upon 
a recognised authority the rest would be 
easy. It may be urged that in principle 
it would be unjust for the Local Autho- 
rity to tax the whole area of the country 
for the benefit of the more distant and 
the less favoured portions of it. [ admit 
it would be necessary, perhaps, if the 
Council undertook this duty, that they 
should undergo some partial loss and 
some burden for a short period. I con- 
tend, however, that the burden put upon 
the ratepayers would not be an excessive 
one. I do not think too much is to be 
expected from voluntary agencies in the 
way of entering into direct contracts 
with the Government for the execution 
of such works; but I do think if the 
County Councils were empowered to 
enter into such contracts, the execution 
of those works within the county might 
be carried out much more economically 
than would be the case if the works were 
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executed simply by the Post Office. It 
may be also said that the people in the 
more populous districts of the country, 
although not directly interested, are 
indirectly interested in this matter, 
inasmuch as it is to the interest of 
the inhabitants of villages and re- 
mote places throughout the country 
to have facilities of intercourse 
with their neighbours and customers in 
other districts. It may be pointed out 
that if those facilities of intercourse were 
extended to the remoter parts of Scot- 
land there would be a very considerable 
increase in the value of property in the 
districts so improved. Even now the 
first question asked if anybody is taking 
@ property or renting a shooting in the 
remoter parts of Scotland is ‘‘ How far 
is it from the Post Office?” or, ‘* How 
far is it from the nearest Telegraph 
Station?’ I think, therefore, it is to 
the common interest of the County 
Councils to promote worksof this nature, 
and I do not think it can be affirmed 
that in the terms of my Resolution there 
is any financial danger attached to the 
proposal. The power which I propose 
to confer upon the County Councils with 
the view of enabling them to enter into 
contracts with Government for the ex- 
ecution of these works would be entirely 
voluntary on their part. If they chose 
to undertake this duty they might do 
so, if not they might abstain. But I 
entirely agree with the remark which 
fell from the noble Lord on the Second 
Reading of this Bill that one of the 
dangers we have to apprehend from the 
passing of this measure is, that when 
the County Councils meet for the first 
time they may be compelled to justify 
their existence and their action, by 
undertaking perhaps, rashly, a number 
of improvements, and so increasing their 
scale of county expenditure, which was 
so wisely limited in former times by the 
Commissioners of Supply. In case there 
should be any inclination to extrava- 
gance of this nature, I have guarded my 
proposal by inserting a proviso that the 
power, which would be discretionary on 
the part of the Councils, shall only be 
exercised with the assent in all respects, 
first, of the Joint Committee which in- 
cludes the Representatives of the old 
Commissioners of Supply and, secondly, 
the Secretary of Scotland. I beg to 
move the insertion of the clause which 
stands in my name. 


Lord Naprer and Attrick 
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Amendment moved, after Clause 17, 
to insert the following new clause :— 


“18. In addition to the powers and duties 
transferred or transferable to the County Coun- 
cil under the foregoing clause and under other 
provisions of the present Act it shall be com- 

t for the County Council to raise money 
y rate or loan for the contraction, mainten- 
ance, and working of lines of telegraphic and 
telephonic communication, to contract engage- 
ments with the Postmaster General, with other 
County Councils, with companies, and with 
other parties for these purposes, and to acquire 
and lease lands, houses, and other property 
requisite for the same, subject, however, to the 
consent of the Standing Joint Committee of the 
county constituted under the provisions of the 
present Act, and subject also to the sanction of 
the Secretary for Scotland.” —(Lord Napier ané 
Ettrick.) 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I think 
there is a great deal primd facie to be 
said for this proposalof my noble Friend. 
When he was kind enough to mention 
it to me a moment ago it did not occur 
to me that there was any objection to 
it, but on thinking the matter over it 
seems to me that I may suggest one ob- 
jection. I do not know whether he has 

ad much experience of dealing with 
Departments of Government which are 
under the control of the Treasury, bat 
if he has I think he will see that the 
result of his Motion would be to arrest 
the telegraphic communication of the 
county. I feel sure of that. It isa 
terrible Department. I will mention a 
case which will be familiar to my noble 
Friend. He has visited the Hebrides, 
which have long wanted telegraphic 
communication. In those Islands some 
years ago proposals were made to us 
that if we guaranteed a certain return 
the Government would agree to lay 
down a submarine telegraph. After 
making inquiry I found it was extremely 
probable that the guarantee would be 
@ very onerous matter, and looking for- 
ward like a Scotchman I had a shrewd 
suspicion that the number of people 
interested in that demand for the tele- 
graph would very soon compel the 
Government to take the required step 
without any guarantee whatever being 
given. And it, in fact, turned out to be 
so, for in the course of a couple of years 
the submarine telegraph was extended 
to those islands; it is now in full opera- 
tion there, and not a shilling has been 
guaranteed by anybody. Look at the 
operation of this clause. The Treasury 
Department would say at once that they 
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would not expend a shilling unless you 
would give a guarantee, which, of course, 
would give the Treasury a pull upon 
you in that respect. I have had the 
honour more than once of being Post- 
master General, and I know very well 
what the pressure has been from various 
Local Authorities to get local accommo- 
dation, and I know the strength of 
the veto which has heen placed 
by the Treasury on every attempt 
which was likely to be a loss to 
the Treasury. We at the Post Office 
were constantly vetoed by the Treasury 
because the proposed improvement was 
not likely to pay. I remember on one 
occasion Lord Palmerston said to me, 
“T hold that the Post Office is not a 
Department at all; I hold that the 
revenue of the Post Office ought to be 
expended on further improvements.” I 
said, ‘‘I agree with you, my Lord, but 
you hardly know what the difficulty is.” 
If propositions of this kind were acceded 
to the people in every little village would 
consider that money should be expended 
upon them. [I feel quite certain that if 
such a clause as this was passed it would 
be a weapon in the hands of the Treasury, 
and that not one shilling would be given 
without the assessment of the parish. 
Tae Marquess or LOTHIAN: Your 
Lordships will not expect me to enter 
into the controversy which has arisen 
between noble Lords on this matter. 
It is not possible for me on the one 
hand to enter into the action of the 
Treasury, or on the other to discuss the 
action of the Post Office. I think you 
will be content to accept from the noble 
Duke his experience as Postmaster 
General, and I think that the difficulty 
which has arisen in his mind is one 
which will commend itself to the judg- 
ment of your Lordships. Apart from 
that question I am not surprised that 
the Chairman of the Crofters Commission 
has taken this opportunity of doing 
what he thought to be in the interest of 
the inhabitants of the Western Islands. 
I agree with what he has said, as 
evincing a desire to improve the posi- 
tion both of the landlords and tenants, 
and as to the very great difficulty in 
either landlords or tenants combining, 
together or separately, for providin 
such guarantees as might be requir 
for carrying out the necessary works. 
As the noble Lord has referred to me 
personally, I should like to say that I 
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fully appreciate what he has said. I 
entirely endorse all he has stated about 
me—namely, that I am fully acquainted 
with the evils which exist in those dis- 
tricts, and I can only add that it is my 
earnest wish to remove them. But the 
difficulties which have been suggested 
by the noble Duke may serve to show 
what my difficulties have been in that 
and other matters. Apart from what 
has been said by the noble Duke, I am 
again under the necessity of asking the 
noble Duke not to press his Amend- 
ment, because, as I will again remind 
the House, the object of this Bill has 
been to transfer from the Commissioners 
of Supply to the County Councils simply 
the powers which they already have. I 
think your Lordships will consider that 
it is certainly not desirable to give to 
the County Souneils an increased power 
of expenditure at the beginning which 
might be more than the rates of the 
county could probably bear. I can 
quite appreciate what the noble Lord 
has proposed as a safeguard—namely, 
that any such expenditure should be 
subject to the sanction of the Standing 
Joint Committee, and also of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland. But I do not think 
that would be an efficient safeguard 
for this reason—looking at it from the 
pecuniary point of view, both theStand- 
ing Committee and ultimately the Secre- 
tary for Scotland might say the expen- 
diture was not justified by the rates 
which would follow. Yet on the other 
hand, the plea ad misericordiam would 
be so great that neither the Joint Stand- 
ing Committee nor the Secretary for 
Scotland would feel justified in refusing 
the application. It is my most earnest 
desire to do what I can for those dis- 
tricts, but I hope the noble Lord will 
not press his Amendment to a Division. 

Lorp NAPIER ann ETTRICK: 
After what has fallen from the noble 
Duke and from the Secretary for 


Scotland, I do not intend to 
er this Amendment, and I trust 
may be permitted to with- 


draw it. At the same time I must confess 
that I do not admit the cogency or 
validity of the arguments of the noble 
Duke, I am forced to believe that the 
Post Office Authorities may be actuated 
by greater liberality at the present time 
than they were at the time when he 
presided over that Department. At the 
same time I do firmly believe, after con- 
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siderable reflection and calculation on 
this subject, that considerable develop- 
ment and great advantages might be 
attained by the co-operation of private 
ies or Local Authorities with the 
ostmaster General in these matters ; 
and that telegraphic communication 
might be prudently and graduall 
extended in a variety of directions wi 
no material charge to the counties. 
However, after what has fallen from the 
noble Duke and the noble Marquis, I 
cannot do otherwise than withdraw this 
Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn, and Clause 17 agreed to. 


Clause 18. 


_ Amendment moved in Sub-section 2, 
page 11, line 6, to insert, ‘‘ The convener 
or in his absence the vice-convener, 
and.”—(Zhe Marquess of Huntly.) 


*Tuz Marquess or HUNTLY: M 
Lords, the object of this Amendment is 
to provide that the convener of the 
county who is appointed to the County 
Council shall be ex officio a member of 
the Standing Joint Committee. Ina few 
words I wish to explain my reasons for 
this eo. You are going to have 
a popularly elected body, which elects 
its own chairman to be called the con- 
vener of the county. You then also 
empower that body to elect members 
not exceeding seven in number to the 
Joint Standing Committee along with 
the representatives of the Commissioners 
of Supply and the Sheriff, or the 
Sheriff-substitute in his absence is to be 
the ez officio member of this OCom- 
mittee. That makes up the number 
to 15. As a matter of working I 
think the convener of the Council 
should be an ex officio member, and in 
his absence the vice-convener of that 
Committee. I press this very strongly, 
because the experience which I have 
had on a County Council in England 
has shown me that it is most desirable 
that the chairman presiding over the 
méetings should be in touch with all that 
goes on at the meetings. We have 
appointed the Chairman of this Council 
to be a member of all committees to 
be appointed from time to time, and we 
found this has certainly facilitated 
thé procedure and facilitated business 
in @ very marked degree. Supposing 


thé Chairman of the Council does not 
Lord Napier and Ettrick 
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on in Standiag Joint: 
Committee, I think there might perhaps. 
be a certain amount of friction, which 
would be avoided if the convener acted 
ez officio as member of the Standing 
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know what is goi 


Joint Committee. I should certainly 
prefer that course if we are to have ex 
officio members from the outside. and I 
also prefer to have the convener as an 
ex oficio member. For those reasons I 
hope the noble Marquess will agree to- 


my proposal. - 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN : My 
Lords, I am afraid again I must oe 
the noble Marquess not to press his. 
Amendment. Of course, I do not say a 
word theoretically against the con- 
vener being ex officio the Chairman 
of the Standing Committee; but. 
that Committee is very important 
body, and the composition of the Com- 


mittee was a matter of great considera- 
tion before it was proposed as it is now 


Y |in the Bill. That provision was made 


in the way which was thought most. 
desirable for the advantage of the coun- 
ties. If the convener were made er 
officio a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee it would raise the number from 
15 to 16, and there might be a deadlock, 
because the Chairman has no casting 
vote. The reasons I gave at first are 
those which would induce me now not 
to assent to the proposition of the noble 
Lord—namely, that the provision was. 
very carefully considered, and that any 
addition to it would throw it entirely 
out of gear. 


Tue Marquess or HUNTLY: I 
will not press my Amendment, but I 
think it shows some hesitation in ac- 
cepting the verdict of these popular 
bodies—that you cannot trust the con- 
vener whom they might elect. 


Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: I 
must protest against the words which. 
has been used by the noble Marquess.. 
There is no “ distrust ”’ whatever. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, in page 11, line- 
70, after “‘ thereof,” insert— 


“ Provided that such Sheriff shall not be en- 
titled to vote on other subjects than those 
that come within the cognisance and jurisdic- 
tion of the Standing Joint Committee in its- 
capacity of Police ittee, in succession to- 
the Police Committee under the Police Act of: 
1867." —(The Karl of Minto). 
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Tae Eantz or MINTO: In regard 
to Clause 18, Sub-section 2 which pro- 
vides that the Sheriff of the County is 
to be ex officio a Member of the Stand- 
ing Joint Committee, in so far as the 
Police Committee is concerned, nothing 
could be more proper than that 
he should be on that Committee. 
But it does not stop there. . The 
Sheriff being ex officio on the 
Standing Joint Committee has juris- 
diction beyond what is at all 
reasonable. He is one of the Standing 
Joint Committee which has to raise 
money for the construction of roads, 
widening of bridges, and other public 
works. I think it is quite inconsistent 
with the principle of this Bill that he 
should have jurisdiction in these 
measures. Accordingly the proviso 
which I beg to propose is that the 
Sheriff shall not be permitted to vote 
in regard to these public works. 

THe Marquess or LOTHIAN: The 
noble Lord who spoke previously 
referred to the distrust of the Council 
shown by not making the Convener an 
ex officio Member of this body. What 
is now proposed would show, I think, 
considerable distrust of the Sheriff who 
is practically the head of the police, 
and the highest authority in the 
county. To ask him to take part only 
in measures which are to be decided 
by the Joint Committee of which he is 
a Member would put him in an 
extremely doubtful position. 

Lorp HAMILTON: I cannot help 
thinking there is a great deal in the 
Amendment proposed. It does not 
follow at all that the Sheriff resides in 
the county. He frequently resides in 
Edinburgh, and never goes near the 
county at all. What you are propos- 
ing to do is this: you place him on this 
Committee, and give him the power of 
going into all these questions, of laying 
out the money of the county upon 
various works, and you put him in the 
same position as any Councillor or 
Commissioner of Supply who is directly 
interested in the work in question. 
Of course, if it is impossible to persist 
in the Amendment it would be useless 
to divide the House upon it, but I think 
there is a great deal to be said in prin- 
ciple for it. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: I 
think what the noble Lord has just said 
is an argument in favour of having the 
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Sheriff on the Committee. If he ie 
there the suggestion does not arise, 
and I do not think the argument 
strengthens the case of the noble Earl. 

Tue Eant or CAMPERDOWN : The 
noble Lord has missed the point. It ig- 
perfectly right that the Sheriff should 
be a Member of the Police Committee. 
He always has been a Member of it,. 
and a most important Member, and I 
should not at all desire to depose 
the Sheriff. But when you get to 
questions of spending money, that in- 
troduces quite a new question into the 
business, and for that purpose I cannot 
see any necessity or object for putting 
in the Sheriff. The noble Lord has 
wers of the 
Sheriff. We have the Sheriff in every- 
thing in Scotland, and it muy be said 
that we have too much of him in this 
ease. The Sheriff is a ubiquitous in- 
dividual, but perhaps you may have too 
much of him. 

Lorp NAPIER anv ETTRICK: I. 
have the greatest respect for the Sheriff 
in Scotland. He is the highest Execu- 
tive Authority and Head of the Police. 
He is responsible for the police man- 
agement and peace of the county. That. 
he should be responsible for the peace 
of the county is an excellent arrange- 
ment; but when it comes to be a ques-- 
tion of expenditure, the question then 
arises that the Sheriff has no property 
there, and he may have no special 
knowledge of the economical position of 
the county. Though he might ad-- 
vise, I think he ought not to have an 

wer of voting. In fact, from what 
ee of Sheriffs generally, I do not think: 
that the Sheriff would vote, and if 
he has the power of voting I think. 
he will abstain from doing so, and that 
he would withdraw should occasion. 
demand. 

Tae Eart or ELGIN: This is an 
example of the inconvenience of mixing : 
up two things in the same question. tt 
is not very easy to find out of what pro- 
portions this Committee is. to consist,. 
The noble Marquess told us that there 
was no obligation on the members to 
elect the full number; but in his re- 
marks just now he says the Sheriff is to 
be the fifteenth person, ro cs “ry that 

urpose it is necessary he should vote: 
te all subjects. But if members did 
not elect their full number, the balance- 
for voting purposes would be disturbed. 
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It seems to me a strong matter that, on 
a question of finance, upou which, as I 

inted out, the Sheriff may have no 
Faowiedge, he should be the absolute 
arbiter between what I am afraid in 
‘some cases may be two opposing parties. 
I thiuk, therefore, there is a great deal 
to be said against the Sheriff voting on 
measures of finance; but, at the same 
time, my Lords, I venture to think that 
the manner in which the noble Earl 
proposes to carry out this proposition is 
not a very convenient one, and it is not 
a very convenient thing that one mem- 
der of a Committee should be restricted, 
and he alone, as to the subjects with 
which he is to deal. I do not know 
that I should be prepared, therefore, to 
support the noble Earl in that particular 
Amendment; but I think it does show 
that the position of the Sheriff on the 
Finance Committee is a very incon- 
venient one. 

Tae Duxse or ARGYLL: I very much 
agree with the general tone of the obser- 
‘vations of my noble Friend who has just 
sat down. The Sheriff is not a rate- 
payer necessarily on the one hand, and 
on the other hand it would, I think, be 
invidious in the form now proposed to 
exclude him from voting on the Com- 
mittee of which he is a member. I do 
not agree with the noble Marquess in the 
suggestion that the Sheriffs have no 
knowledge in these votes. I think they 
have. They are in communication 
with all parties in the county, and they 
have by virtue of their office and posi- 
tion a judicial and impartial mind. 
8 ing generally of the gentlemen 
who occupy the position of Sheriffs, I 
feel sure that they are well qualified 
and I should always be very glad to 
have their opinions even on questions 
connected wtth expenditure. I hope, 
therefore, the Amendment will not be 


pressed. 

Lorn NAPIER anv ETTRICK: I 
would submit to the noble Duke that it 
is not a question of giving an opinion 
merely. t the Sheriff retain his seat. 
He would be at liberty to give his 
opinion, he would be there as a member 
though not as a voter. Up to the 
present time the Sheriff has been a 
member of the Commissionersof Supply ; 
he sits there as I have often seen him. 
He is frequently referred to there by 
the members of the Oommissioners’ 


Body, but I think he abstains a great 
The Earl of Elgin 
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deal from voting. He isa Consultative 


officer and he does not vote. When 
there is the least suspicion of any ques- 
tion of his being afterwards called upon 
to act in his judicial capacity he does 
not vote, and I do not think practically 
he would vote, at least in my county, 
on money questions. 

Tux Eart or CAMPERDOWN :I sin- 
cerely hope this Amendment will not be 
agreed to, because this seems to me to be 
a very valuable provision. I think the 
noble Lord is mistaken if he supposesthat 
the Sheriff is not there acting with the 
Commissioners of Supply with as full 
powers as the rest. It is certainly not 
my experience that if present he 
abstains from voting. But if the 
suggestion were carried out to make 
him merely a Consultative member and 
not to vote, the Sheriff would away 
if he could not back up his opinion by 
his vote. I venture to think in the 
great majority of cases, if there is to be 
any serious conflict between the Com- 
missioners of Supply, the Members of 
the Oommittee, and the Electoral 
Members, which I certainly hope will not 
be the case, that to have gentlemen of 
this description—these judicially minded 
persons—on the Committee would be a 
most valuable thing, and though the 
Sheriff might not, if he felt there was a 
pinch, record his vote, still I venture to 
think he would give his vote upon 
broad general grounds, and really I 
have every confidence that if it comes to 
contests, which I hope it will not as I 
have said before, between the County 
Councillors and the Commissioners of 
Supply, you could not put the decision 
of any questions which may come before 
the Committee in safer or better hands 
than those of the Sheriff or his substi- 
tute. I hope, therefore, the clause will 
be adhered to. 

Tue Marovess or LOTHIAN: The 
noble Lord (Lord Elgin) talked of the 
opinion 1 expressed upon this matter; 


but I think he was mistaken 
in what he said. What I recollect 
to have said was that it was 


not incumbent either upon the Commis- 
sioners of Supply or the Oounty 
Councillors to appoint the full number 
of seven. If the noble Lord will look 
at the clause it says, ‘ such number not 
exceeding seven.” That shows that 
the numbers need not come up to seven. 
It also states that six shall form a quo- 
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rum of the Committee, and that also 
shows that the whole number need not 
be mt. On the other hand I par- 
ticularly pointed out what one object 
was of rot making the election of the 
Commissioners of Supply depend upon 
the election by the County Council. It 
was in the hope of keeping them quite 
separate that it was provided the full 
number should not be appointed up to 
seven. I would also refer to what I 
said as to the odd number 15 being best. 
That was in view of the full number 
being appointed. 

Eart or ELGIN: May I ask one 
question? If one body appoints four 
members, must the other only appoint 
four? 

Toe Marouvzss or LOTHIAN: No, 
the other body may appoint seven. 

Tue Eart or ELGIN: Then the 
numbers will not be equal. 

Tae Marquess or LOTHIAN: That 
is their own fault. Of course if there is 
a very small number present there will 
be no quorum. 

Tae Eantor CAMPERDOWN : You 
might have this anomalous state of 
things, that the quorum is to be larger 
than the body actually sitting. 

Tae Marquess or LOTHIAN: One 
really cannot anticipate all the exceed- 
ingly improbable difficulties which‘occur 
to noble Lords. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: That 
is rather an important point I think if 
you happened to have a larger quorum 
than your entire body. 

*Lorp WATSON: In that case it 
simply lays a statutory duty upon those 
two bodies of electing a number larger 
than the quorum. 

Tue Eant or MINTO: I want to ask 
how the Commissioners of Supply are 
to be dealt with? I see the numbers 
are given, and in those numbers the ex 
oficio members are stated. In the 
county of Lanark, which has been 
already referred to, I think there are 36 
ex officio Commissioners of Supply. I 
think the noble Marquess ought to give 
an explanation of that, and state 
whether all those Commissioners are 
qualified to vote. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: All 
those who are qualified Commissioners 
of Supply would have the power of 
voting. 

Tue Eant or MINTO: That is to 
say the whole Commission ? 
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Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: Yes. 
Amendment negatived. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 18, page 
11, line 17, to insert at the beginning 
of the sub-Section the words— 

“The Standing Joint Committee shall meet 
on such days ‘and at such intervals as may be 
determined at the first meeting of the Com- 
mittee in each year, and.”—(The Earl of 
Eigin. 

Tue Eart or ELGIN: According to 
this sub-section no meeting can be held 
except upon six days’ notice to be sent 
by registered letter. It was pointed 
out on the Committee of the County to 
which I belong, by the Chairman of the 
Police Committee, that at present there 
are statutory fixed sittings of the 
Committee, and that it would be incon- 
venient, to say the least of it, if no 
meeting of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee could be held except upon six 
days’ notice supposing they were not 
statutory fixed meetings. It is in 
order to meet that difficulty that I have 
proposed the Amendment which stand 
in my name. Of course, the noble 
Marquess might object to the words, 
and might prefer to introduce them in 
another shape; but I think it is neces- 
sary that there should be fixed regular 
meetings of the Standing Committee of 
Police at any rate. 

*Lorpv BALFOUR: Is not that rather 
a matter of arrangement for the Com- 
mittee? If the Committee wished to 
do so they could do it under such bye- 
laws or standing orders as they choose 
to adopt for themselves. Notices can be 
sent on the days which have been 
previously arranged for. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, to leave out Sub- 
section (7) and insert— 

“Capital works shall include the erection or 
re-building of buildings, the construction or 
re-construction of roads and bridges, the con- 
struction or extension of drainage or water 
supply works, and the acquisition of land, or of 
any right or intesesc or servitude ‘n or over 
land or water for the purposes of any capital 
work.”—(The Marquess of Huntly.) 


*THz Marquess or HUNTLY: 
My Lords, I have an Amendment to 
omit Sub-section 7, and to insert another 
section in its place. This is the point 
which I ed attention to on the 
Motion for the Second Reading. Under 
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this Bill all the highways in Scotland 
will in future be managed. Up to this 
time there were a number of Local Acts 
still in existence in Scotland which were 
not touched generally by the Roads and 
Bridges Act of 1878, although in one 
direction they were touched, that is to 
say, that the Roads and Bridges Act of 
1878 enabled the counties which enjoyed 
the benefits of Local Acts to have ex- 
tended powers of rating. In most ofthe 
Local Acts which I am aware of, there 
was a limit fixed to the rating. In 
Aberdeen it was 6d. in the £1, 3d. on the 
landlords, and 3d. on the tenants. The 
Roads and Bridges Act extended this 
provision, and Section 103 of that Act 
enabled those acting under it to exercise 
unlimited powers of rating. By this 
Bill, all those Local Acts are done away 
with, and although I deprecate it very 
much for old associations sake, still, it 
is necessary, no doubt, in a Bill of this 
sort. You repeal the provisions with 
regard to the method of election of Road 
Trustees, and you provide in the first 
place that the County Councils shall be 
elected ; then, that the District Com- 
mittee shall be formed; then that the 
District Committee, with one member 
nominated from the Parochial Board, 
shall be the Board to manage the 
roads and highways. These District 
Committees elected in that way will 
have the entire rating powers which 
the Act of 1878 confers. You 
give them full and absolute powers 
in that direction, and in Sub-section 6, 
which has just been carried, you say 
that no works involving capital expendi- 
ture shall be carried out without the 
consent in writing of the Standing Joint 
Committee. Now you come to Sub- 
section 7, which defines what these 
capital works are, and you find they 
include the erection and enlargement of 
buildings, bridges, and so on, and any 
large works the expenditure upon which 
is not wholly provided ‘for out of the 
rates for the current financial year. 
What is the position into which we are 
now to be launched? Before 1878 we 
had a little hold over these Road 
Trustees. My noble Friend pointed out 
the extravagance which in some counties 
they were guilty of ; but I can say, from 
my own experience, that we have carried 
out economically the system under which 
we worked. You will now have these 
works carried out by a small Body, with 


The Mar quess of Huntley 
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one nominee from the Parochial 

able to raise whatever rates they like, 
and able to carry out enormous works 
and even to acquire land. I do not 
know what works they may not launch 
into. This is a very dangerous power 
to give these District Committees, and 
my proposition is to leave out the words 
with regard to the enlargement of 
buildings and widening of roads, and 
to limit their powers as to providing for 
these works out of the rates for the 
current financial year, leaving these- 
District Committees to come to the 
Joint Standing Committee if they really 
wish to get these capital works carried 
out. 

THz Marquess or LOTHIAN: I 
concur with the noble Marquess that 
perhaps the powers given under this 
clause are too wide, and thereforeI am 
quite willing to accept the principal 
part of his Amendment. The only 
reason for including the enlargement of 
buildings and the widening of roads 
was that the expenditure upon them 
may, on the one hand, mean almost 
nothing at all, though, on the other, a. 
large outlay of capital may be involved 
by them. With regard to the latter 
part of the noble Marquess’s Amend- 
ment, I am willing to accept it. 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY: Is. 
the noble Marquess willing to strike out 
from the words “ water-supply works” ? 

Tue Marquess or LUTHIAN: Down 
to line 40. 

Tue Eart or ELGIN: Surely, my 
Lords, that is a very important altera- 
tion. As I understand the clause as it- 
stands in the Bill, the matters which 
come under the cognizance of this Joint: 
Committee are simply these matters. 
which are to be provided for out 
of borrowed money, and not matters 
which can be met out of the current. 
rates of the year. The words which 
the noble Marquess now proposes to 
strike out are exactly the words which 
keep them to that matter only. Thatis 


as it stands in the Bill. Beyond that Ido 


not see that there is so much objection 
to be taken to it; the District Oom- 
mittees could carry out any similar 


works which it might be necessary for. 


them to do, so long as they do not ex- 
ceed the amounts which they get on 
the current rates of the year, but if all 
capital works are to come under the cog- 
nizance of the Joint Committee I ven- 
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ture to say that very serious 


incon- 
venience will arise. Under these words 
as they stand now, without the Amend- 
ment, you could not rebuild a culvert 
without onning to the standing Joint 
Committee and getting their consent. 
It seems to me the principle of the 
clause, as it stands in the Bill, is a cor- 
rect one. If I may make a suggestion 
on the clause, it would run :— 

‘Capital works shall mean works, the ex” 

iture on which is not wholly provided for 
out of the current rates of the year.” 

*Lorp WATSON: It appears to me 
that to adopt the suggestion of the noble 
Earl would sinply import into this 
clause a new element, and convert 
into capital expenditure that which ought 
not, under any circumstances, to consti- 
tute capital expenditure. The words 
are :— 

“Any works, the expenditure on which is 

not wholly provided for out of the rates for the 
current local financial year.” 
That means, according to my under- 
standing, that whenever works which 
ought to be met out of current rates 
are constructed and the expenditure 
is not so met, it shall be at once 
charged to capital. If a large sum is 
spent in one year, on maintenance or 
repair of works, instead of being 
spread over three or four years, then 
expenditure which is chargeable on 
owners and occupiers and is in no sense 
capital, would be converted into 
capital outlay which is made chargeable 
upon landlords. Certainly it appears to 
me that the words which the noble 
Marquess has agreed to strike out ought 
never to have been in the Bill. 

*Tue Marquess or HUNTLY: Is 
it proposed to leave in the words ‘ and 
any other works ”’ ? 

Marquess or LOTHIAN: No; 
omit the words ‘‘ water supply works.” 


On Question, “That the words pro- 
= to be left out stand part of the 

ill,” agreed to. 

Moved that Clause 18, as amended, be 
added to the Bill. 


*Taze Eart or CAMPERDOWN: On 
this question I desire to say a few 
words. In the discussion upon other 
matters attacks have been made on 
these Oounty Joint Committees. I 
think my noble Friend Lord Hamilton 
went so far as to say that if you 
established anything in the nature 
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of a Joint Committee you would estab- 
lish class mnie. T cannot help feeling 
that my noble Friend must have 
imagined he was back again with his 
constituents, and descanting on a public 
platfurm upon all the woes and injus- 
tice, under which they labour. I cannot 
believe that when he used words of 
that sort he was really considering the 
Committee which it is proposed to 
appoint under this Bill, for if he 
was so considering it, all I can 
say is that I am afraid he did not under- 
stand what is contained in the Bill. 
For what is it? In the first place, you 
have these rates. These rates are of 
two kinds. One is to be paid wholly 
by the owner, the other is the consoli- 
dated rate, of which the owners are to 
pay half, and the other half is to be 
found by the occupiers. There is now 
a new body constituted, the great 
majority of whom will contribute little 
or nothing to those rates—namely, per- 
sons who have the Service Franchise, and 
those who have holdings under £4, for 
which the rates are commuted. Those 
will be the large majority of the rate- 
payers. Now, what is the moderate 
propoes! which is put forward by this 

il? It is this—that whereas property 
is to contribute three-fourths of the 
rates, and a large proportion of the 
contituency are to be persons who will 
contribute very little, or in some cases 
nothing at all, when it comes to a ques- 
tion of borrowing or of making large 
outlay on capital works, there is to 
be a committee, composed one-half of 
representatives of property in the 
county, and the other half by the per- 
sons representing these large constitu- 
encies, and they are to say whether it 
is right or not to undertake this borrow- 
ing, and to make this capital outlay. 
That is the whole proposal. May 
I ask, is it not the most ordinary 
course to avoid doing this; and, in a 
sense, would it not be utterly ridiculous 
if you were to give borrowing powers 
to a constituency which we all agree 
contributes very little to these rates? 
But when you talk of class feeling, I 
cannot imagine any term which would 
be more inapplicable. These 14 men, 
or less than 14 men, whatever their 
number may be, will all be persons who 
have the strongest reasons for wishing 
to expend the money of the ratepayers 
in a frugal and sensible manner. I 
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think, too, that the noble Lord has en- 
_tirely forgotten that when it is proposed 
to lay out public money, precautions of 
this kind are always used. When a 

arish wants to lay out money, they 
pe to go and obtain the consent of 
the Board of Supervision. Take the 
present Road Boards. When there is 
any question of capital expenditure, 
that is not allowed to be decided 
by the ordinary trustees, but it is 
decided by the Road Board, which 
‘you are really continuing in this Bill. 
Then if you consider the Public Health 

rovisions, they are exactly on the same 

asis. In England you have to obtain 
the consent of the Local Government 
Board. This course is invariably fol- 
lowed, and I must say I have never 
seen anything to justify the attacks upon 
these Joint Committees. 

Tsz Duxe or MONTROSE: I would 
point out that there is no similar Com- 
mittee in England in regard to capital 
expenditure. 

HE Duxe or ARGYLL: Before 
this clause passes I desire to say that I 
entirely agree with the observations 
which fell from my noble Friend Lord 
Camperdown. The great danger of all 
municipal Government is pecuniary job- 
bery. It has been terrible in the 
United States of America. Your Lord- 
ships probably have no idea of the 
extent to which pecuniary jobbery has 

one in the municipalities of the United 

tates. In New York it is not merely 
that there are corrupt officers of the 
constituencies ; it is not merely that 
office-bearers under the Municipality are 
corrupt—that is not the kind of corrup- 
tion to which I allude; it is that the 
whole constituencies are corrupt, and 
that they elect men on purpose to per- 
petrate jobs. I believe that the Muni- 
cipalities of England and Scotland have 
hitherto been on the whole corrupt. 
Within this week a most stringent Bill 
has been assented to by this House 
against popular corruption. Nobody 
apparently took any notice of it. It was 
under the charge of Lord Herschell. It 
has gone back to the House of Com- 
mons, and I suppose it will pass this 
Session. That Bill provides that if any 
public body isguilty of what is defined by 
the Bill to be corruption, every member 
of it should be considered under the Act 
as having committed an offence. I hope, 
in the atmosphere of comparative purity 


The Earl of Camperdown 


{LORDS} 
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which has existed in England and Scot- 
land, that our Municipalities will be as 
pure in the future as they have been in 
the past, but surely it isa matter of com- 
mon sense in establishing a new system 
which should make a bridge between the 
old and the new order of things, that we 
should secure in the new Administra- 
tion, a strong element of those who 
have hitherto conducted the county 
business so well in Scotland. It is 
quite possible that this enactment which 
is proposed by Government may be of a 
beneficial character ; it is quite possible 
that a more united, a more homogene- 
ous system, may ultimately supersede 
the former system ; but the question is 
with regard to the time now, whether 
we should take this leap in the dark 
without any precaution against pecu- 
niary corruption. There are numerous 
temptations to corruption, and you 
ought to secure with regard to those 
bodies that they shall be free from that 
corruption which prevails elsewhere. 
That is the ground on which I support 
thisclause. Although I quite admit there 
are theoretical objections to it, on the 
whole, it is nothing but a wise precau- 
tion against possible evils which are 
widely prevalent at this moment all 
over the world. I do not know whether 
your Lordships’ attention has been 
directed to the state of Italy. The 
state of-Italy just now in regard to its 
municipal institutions is, I believe, 
nothing short of disastrous. A great 
eulogism has been lately passed by Mr. 
Gladstone on the state of Italy, and, 
no doubt, since the unity of Italy has 
been accomplished, great progress has 
been made in that country; but if we 
goa little behind that ostensible pro- 
gress, and investigate its financial con- 
dition and its general condition, both 
municipal and commercial, we shall find 
it is in a most dangerons condition. A 
paragraph appeared in the newspapers 
this week, Ido not know what weight 
is to be attributed to it, stating that the 
ancient city of Pisa is absolutely bank- 
rupt and unable to pay its creditors, 
and, it was added, half the cities of 
Southern Italy are in the same condi- 
tion. What has that resulted from? 
It has resulted to some extent, no doubt, 
from keeping up an enormous Army 
and an enormous Navy ; but besides the 
Imperial taxes there are the Communal 
taxes, and they are, I understand, the 
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most oppressive of all: We ought not, 
I think. to give unlimited powers of 
taxation to any public body, without 
taking -such precautions as wisdom 
suggests, to maintain the comparative 
administrative purity which has hither- 
to existed locally in this country. 


Tue Eart or ELGIN: I should like 
to say in regard to this matter that 
although the noble Duke has given us 


illustrations from America and from 
Italy, it does not appear to me that 
those illustrations exactly meet our ob- 
jections to this clause in the measure 
now before the House; because he has 
at the same time admitted that in 
England and Scotland we are able to 
boast, at any rate, of a comparative 
absence of corruption in regard to local 
finances. What I should venture to 
think is the real ground of objection 
taken to this clause, and I think it is 
the feeling prevalent in Scotland, is 
that the restrictions which are put on 
Local Government in counties by the 
institution of these Joint Committees 
is a restriction which is not found in the 
similar measure with regard to Local 
Government in England, nor, as matters 
stand in the great cities of Scotland, 
and which will be the position next 
year, when these local bodies will 
meet. I think I am correct in saying 
that no Town Council is subject to any 
check of this kind in the management 
of its finances, nor are the large cities 
subject to checks of the kind which are 
introduced by this clause in the matter 
of their Police. If we are to accept the 
view of the noble Duke that the Govern- 
ment look upon this Bill merely asa 
rovisional matter, and that we may 
ook forward at some date, perhaps, 
not far distant, to the abandonment of 
these provisions, and that the County 
Council will then be entrusted with the 
full management of their own concerns, 
our objections with regard to these 
clauses might be very materially modi- 
fied. But I do say, as the matter 
stands, this clause does introduce what 
I venture to call a change in local 
affairs, because it introduces a feeling 
of suspicion on the part of the Govern- 
ment, who have in so many ways consul- 
ted the wishes of the people of Scotland 
as to the extent to which they are to be 
trusted with the management of their 
own affairs. 
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*Lorpy BALFOUR: I shall not detain 
the Committee more than a few mo- 
ments, and I should not have risen at 
all, but for the remarks of the noble 
Lord who spoke last. He seemed to 
make it a special grievance that in this 
particular matter the people of Scotland 
are less trusted than were the people 
of England in the Act which was passed 
with regard to Local Government last 
year. As I am somewhat familiar with 
that Act, I may be, perhaps, permitted 
to point out that the conditions are not 
quite the same. In the first place, 
though not the most important matter, 
there are no Aldermen in Scotland 
as in England, and there are not 
any, therefore, proposed to be created 
under this Bill. It was suggested 
in England that maintaining the 
Aldermen would have a steadying 
effect on the Tuwn Councils. But 
that is not the chief reason why I 
object to the parallel. I object to it on 
account of the differences between the 
two countries as regards the incidence 
of rating. In England the occupier 
pays the county rates; in Scotland the 
rates are to be divided between the owner 
and the occupier except in the case of 
the stereotyped rate. That does not 
mean that the rate is divided equally, 
say, 4d. in the £1 upon one, and 4d. in 
the £1 on the other. It means that if 
£2,000 has to be raised, the owners 
must find £1,000 and the occupier 
£1,000. It seems to me that that 
being so, any temptation should be re- 
moved from the occupier to unduly rate 
the owner for his own advantage. The 
occupier, if he finds the rates heavy, 
may move away, after he has burdened 
the owner’s property in the district in 
which he lives, but the owner must 
stay. The owner is fixed, to a certain 
extent, where he is, and he will have to 
pay the burden imposed upon him by 
the vote of the occupier. There is a 
further point to which I would call atten- 
tion. I venture to think your Lordships 
will agree that, at any rate in the last 
resort, it is the owner who pays the 
rates. The occupier, when he goes 


from one place to another, naturally 
takes into consideration the rating as 
well as the rent which he will have to 
pay. Ifthe rating is less heavy he can 
afford to pay a larger rent, but if the 
rating is heavier than he has been 
accustomed to pay, he will only be able , 
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to offer a smaller amount of rent. 
I venture to think it is really not a 
mistrust of the people of Scotland, 
but a simple and ordinary business-like 
precaution which is imposed, and what- 
ever noble Lords ig ce may say, it 
has really a much larger amount of 
sympathy than they would appear to 
make out among the constituencies of 
Scotland. I almost owe the House an 
apology for intruding at this —. but 
I do think that the attempt to wa 
oetypee between the two cases will not 
old water for a moment. 

Tae Eart or MINTO: Ido not like 
to allow this subject to pass away from 
your Lordships’ consideration entirely 
without giving a short expression to my 
opinion upon it. That opinion substan- 
tially coincides with the ne age which 
has already been expressed by my noble 
Friend below me. Although I perhaps 
would not have used quite as strong 
language in speaking on the subject as 
he did, I fully concur in the opinion 
which has been so warmly expressed by 
the noble Duke and others that it is 
desirable control should be extended in 
some matters over the local expenditure 
and borrowing powers of the new 
Councils, which are now being called 
into existence, especially in the incep- 
tion of their authority. I am inclined 
to regret that this control has been de- 
a me in the hands of a different class 

elonging to the same community; but 
I do not believe that that authority will 
be the less exercised—I trust it will even 
be exercised with sympathy for the 
large portion of the community. Still, 
there does appear to me to be something 
rather obnoxious in the principle. 
It is like setting one class of the com- 
munity as a controlling body over an- 
other, and 1 think in Scotland there 
will be some feeling on the subject, 
which I hope will not be a durable or a 
strong one. I should have been satis- 
fied myself if the control over capital 
expenditure and borrowing powers had 
been deposited with the Ratehves for 
Scotland alone. 


Clause 18, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 19 to 26 agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


Clause 27. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: In 
the absence of Lord Aberdeen, I rise to 


Lord Balfour 


{LORDS} 
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ropose the proviso which stands in 
his name. The reason of this Amend- 
ment is that in certain counties where 
works entailing large expenditure have 
been carried out, in certain cases it has. 
been done by extra assessment instead 
of by borrowing, and under the 
arrangements of this Bill it will be 
necessary to calculate what was the 
“average rate” (those are the words 
of the Bill) paid by the owners during 
the last 10 years. In cases of this sort 
it is obvious that the average rate of 
owners will be much higher than it 
would have been if the expenditure had 
been defrayed in the ordinary way— 
namely, partly by rate and partly by 
borrowing. The object of the Amend- 
ment is to provide that in cases of this 
sort the Sheriff shall use his discretion 
and decide how much of this expendi- 
ture should be provided in the ordinary 
way. 

Amendment moved, in page 18, line 
81, after ‘‘rate,’? add— 

*‘ Provided further that where such branch 
of expenditure, or any part thereof, has been 
provided for by assessments instead of by bor- 
rowing, the Sheriff shall include in the aver- 
age rate such proportion only of those assess- 
ments as, in his opinion, would have been levied 
if the sums necessary to meet such expenditure 
had been raised by borrowing.” —(TZhe Earl of 
Camperdown.) 


Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: I admit 
at first sight there appears to be a good 
deal to be said for this Amendment, 
but I would ask your Lordships to con- 
sider that the proposal under the Bill, 
as it now stands, is purely in the nature 
of a compromise under the Bill as it 
was first introduced into the House of 
Commons. There was at firstno provision 
in the Bill applying to cases of this sort. 
It was proposed in the other House that 
these rates should be exempted alto- 
gether from the stereotyped rate, and 
this Bill, as it stands, is the result of a 
compromise on this question. I would 
ask your Lordships further to consider 
that in rating for expenditure year by 
year there are very few counties (I am 
not sure that there is more than one) 
who have considered that the expendi- 
ture is expenditure which ought to fall 
upon the rate of the year. In addin 
to the rates year by year for any capit 
expenditure they have thought that it 
was @ proper yearly expenditure and it 
was done entirely by their own action 
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there was no force upon them, and if 
os i that they would do better 
by borrowing money and paying it by 
instalments, they would have done so; 
but they thought it right in their own 
interests that the capital expenditure 
should be put upon the rates of the 
a Apart from that I see a 
practical difficulty in the way of the 
of the noble Lord. It is pro- 
that the Sheriff shall include in 
the average rate such proportion only 
of those assessments as in his opinion 
would have been levied if the sums 
necessary to meet such expenditure had 
been raised by borrowing. Does it not 
occur to the noble Lord that that is an 
almost impossible duty to throw upon 
the Sheriff ? You would have no data 
to go upon by which to judge accurately 
what the proportion should be. 1 would 
like the noble Earl to suggest any way 
by which the Sheriff could come to a 
just decision. For these reasons, first, 
that I do not think it is expedient 
that the expenditure which has been 
made out of the annual rate of the county 
should be deducted from the stereotyped 
rate; and, secondly, because I think 
that if such a proposal were carried it 
would be impossible for the Sheriff to 
carry out the duties imposed upon him, 
I do not propose to accept the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord. 

Taz Eart or CAMPERDOWN: I 
admit there is some force in the second 
reason that the noble Lord has just 
given ; but with regard to the first, I do 
not think he meets the case at all, and 
after all that is much the most important 
of the two. The case which Lord Aber- 
deen puts is this. Take the case of a 
county which for reasons best known to 
itself, thought it was better, having cer- 
tain capital expenditure to make, to 
make that by paying the money down at 
once, instead of by borrowing. The 
noble Lord says: then they determined 
that that course was for their own in- 
terest. Yes; but they did not see that 
the noble Lord was going by this Bill to 
stereotype rates against the owners 
which would tell against them for all 
time to come. The noble Lord will re- 
member that this formality which he 
proposes in this Bill is without any pre- 
<edent whatsoever. The reason for it 


$01 


we all know is that hitherto. these rates 
have been borne entirely by the owners, 
whereas now they are to be divided 
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between the owners and occupiers. There 
has never been anything like this pro- 

in Local Government Acts or any- 
thing else. You say the Sheriff shall 
calculate what these rates have been 
during the last 10 years, and upon that 


he shall base a mip. for all time to 


come. When the noble Lord says that 
this is a most difficult task to im 
upon the Sheriff, I merely reply that the 
noble Lord has already set the Sheriff a 
task which is nearly equal in difficulty. 
The whole arrangement is one of the 
most extraordinary character, and more- 
over the ratepayers of the county, if 
they had foreseen that the provisions of 
this Bill were going to come into force, 
would never have adopted that form of 
paying the capital expenditure. That 
is the case as it appears to me for Lord 
Aberdeen’s Amendment, and it seems 
to me that what the noble Lord has said 
is no answer to that case at all. 

*Lorp BALFOUR::+ The duty cast 
upon the Sheriff by the Bill as it stands 
will surely not be much more than 
putting into practice some very simple 
rules of arithmetic. By the Amend- 
ment a large amount of what would be 
conjecture is imported into this matter. 
I have not heard the exact amount 
which is supposed to be involved, but 
as far asI know, in any county which is 
interested in this matter it is only a very 
small amount. I have heard it put for 
one county, and I believe it to be the 
county which is most affected, Renfrew, 
and in that case I believe the utmost that 
is involved is 4d. in the £1. I speak from 
- information, but I do not put it 
orward absolutely. I believe there is 
another objection to it, that the real 
object of stereotyping has been to pre- 
vent any burden which has hitherto. 
been fully borne by owners being trans- 
ferred to the occupiers; but in any 
possible reading of this Amendment, if 
put into the Bill, the first effect of it 
would be—I admit to a very small ex- 
tent, but to some extent—to put a burden 
on the occupier next year and in subse- 
quent years which has hitherto, rightly 
or wrongly, asa matter of practice been 
borne by the owner. On this account I 
think it would be undesirable to accept 
the Amendment. 

Tue Eant or CAMPERDOWN : I 
will not press the Amendment at this 
present stage, but I would like to ask 
the noble Lord to consider this matter 
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before Report. The noble Lord said 
just now that hitherto this rate has been 

rne by the owner, and, therefore, he 
should not like to make any change. 
You are doing a great deal more than 
that, you are saying that because a 
county has acted for prudence sake in a 
particular way, therefore the owners are 
to be fined to that extent. I do not 
know what county Lord Aberdeen may 
have in view, but there are two or three 
counties in which they have actually 
levied rates—I know in Forfarshire 
there is a balance actually in hand 
of £2,000 at this moment, which has 
been levied by rates. If that money is not 
expended in some way the result will 
be that for all time to come there will 
be an additional charge upon all owners 
in that county. There is the same 
thing in Renfrew and in Linlithgow 
and other countries. I quite admit 
that we must do everything we can to 
prevent anything falling upon occupiers 
which has hitherto been borne by 
owners, but there is an equal duty to 
opsioa the owner having burdens which 

e would certainly not have taken upon 
himself if he could have foreseen that 
this Act was going to come into force. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I should be 
very glad if the noble Marquess would 
consider this matter before Report. 
There is no doubt that the principle of 
the Bill is not carried into effect unless 
the clause is rectified in this particular. 
There is no reason why you should 
deduct rates which have been expended 
upon pvblic property if borrowed and 
not deduct also the same rates when, 
instead of being borrowed, they have 
been paid by the ratepayers. I cannot 
conceive any difficulty in ascertaining 
the sum, and as regards the amount it 
would be simply a matter of calculation, 
because the sums are usually borrowed 
for so many years, and the Sheriff will 
have nothing to do but to ascertain the 
amounts to be levied in this particular 
manner and to calculate when upon the 
usual rate of borrowing they would have 
to be repaid. 

THe Marquess or LOTHIAN: Al- 
though I still adhere to the opinion I 
have expressed, I cannot resist the 
request that I should at least consider 
this question before Report. I will do 
so, and will be very glad to have any 
suggestions that noble Lords may make 
upon the subject. 


The Earl of Camperdown 


{LORDS} } 
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*Tue Marquess or HUNTLY: As the 
noble Marquess is so congenial I venture 
to hope that he will recognise that the 
principle that is embodied Ya this clause, 
or, as I think he called it, the arrange- 
ment that had been come te, the com- 
promise, is a very good one. The object 
of my Amendment is to fix some date 
at which it will terminate. As I caught 
the expression of the noble Lord (Lord 
Balfour) he said that this rate was 
really a matter of arrangement 
between the owner and the occupier. 
The effect .of this clause will be 
that for ever and for ever the estate of 
an owner will be practically mortgaged 
with this average rate; it will 
stereotyped upon his property; the 
Sheriff ae He "Gub-pection (1) will fix 
the 10 years’ average that the owner 
will have to pay in consideration of 
this rate, and this average rate will 
be absolutely fixed and for ever 
stereotyped upon his estate. Accordin 
to Sub-section 3 the demand note wi 
state the average rate and the incre- 
ment thereof, that is—the increment 
which is to be demanded by the tax 
coliector is to be paid equally by the 
owners and occupiers. If we acknow- 
ledge that sooner or later these rates 
do come to be a question of arrangement 
between the owner and the orcupier, 
why do we not fix aterm at which the 
arrangement under this Bill will come 
to anend. In Scotland the usual term 
is the 19 years’ lease. I have proposed 
to take 10 years as the term of ending. 
I would remind the House also that 
every other rate in the Bill is proposed 
to be paid equally by the occupiers and 
the owners—the road rate, the sanitary 
rate, the public health rate. Yet you 
are going to stereotype for ever and ever 
the owners of the property with this 
rate. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: I am 
afraid the noble Marquess will not find 
me in the conciliatory mood to which he 
referrd at the beginning of his remarks. 
I can understand noble Lords’ 
objection to stereotyped rates, and 
that is an objection which will probably 
be felt by a very great many owners 
throughout Scotland. At the same time, 
the provision that there should be a 
stereotyyed rate upon owners is one 
that has been most carefully considered, 
and it is part of the Bill, and to accept 
the noble asennite proposal would be 
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to alter one of the main parts of the 
Bill, so far as the rates are concerned. 
Under the Bill it is proposed that this 
stereotyping should be, as the noble 
Marquess has said, perpetual. It is a 
rate which will be under the Act, when 
it becomes an Act, a perpetual obliga- 
tion upon the owners, although I under- 
stand that this proposal of the noble 
Marquess is that there should be a re- 
vision after 10 years. I would put it to 
the noble Marquess that if the principle 
is sound it is much better to enact it 
once and for all, because if there 
was any prospect of any such revi- 
sion either of the amount of the 
stereotyped rate, or the abolition of the 
stereotyped rate altogether, it would 
necessarily create an indefiniteness in 
the stereotyped rate, which would be 
unfortunate in the interests both of the 
owners and the occupiers. I think it 
much better, as proposed by the Bill, 
that the stereotyped rate should remain 
a fixture, although I quite understand 
the disinclination of the noble Marquess 
and others to having a stereotyped rate 
on the property. The only indefinite- 
ness now is the increase above the 
stereotyped rate which would be put 
upon owners by the action of the County 
Council. I am afraid I cannot accept the 
Amendment of the noble Marquess. 

*Tue Marquess or HUNTLY : I wish 
to ask the noble Lord whether this has 
occurred to him: Suppose this average 
rate is fixed upon a county at the present 
rateable value, and suppose the rateable 
value of that county were to increase 
enormously ; the rates would be fixed 
then, without any power of increasing or 
altering that rate. I think the County 
Council of Lanark, at any rate, would 
not know what to do. 

*Lorp BALFOUR: If the rateable 
value increases, there will be a less 
amount per £1 required. Therefore, 
if the rateable value increases, the whole 
present rate will not be required, and 
the owner will get the benefit. 

*Tuz Marquess or HUNTLY: I 
will withdraw the Amendment. 

Tue Eant or ELGIN: The object of 
the Amendment, of which I have given 
notice, is to deal with the case of de- 
tached portions of a county in which 
there might be a difference between the 
average rate as between the county 
from which it is detached, and that 
to which it is attached; but, as I 
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understand that the noble Lord has not 
had time to consider this Amendment, 

haps he would consider it before 

ort. 

HE Marquess or LOTHIAN: It 
did not appear to me to be necessary; 
but I prefer to consider it on Report, as. 
I have not yet seen the Amendment of. 
the noble Lord. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 28. 
*Tue Marquessor TWEEDDALE: The 
object of the Amendment which stands 
in my name is to confer on Corporations. 
representation in consideration of con~ 
tribution to local rates. As the law 
stands at present, Corporations, such as 
Railway Companies and others, are 
entitled to very substantial representa- 
tion on all the Local Boards of 
Scotland. Under the present Bill 
this representation is denied them, 
altogether. I frankly admit that I do 
not anticipate a very hearty reception. 
to this Amendment from the noble 
Marquess, but having in consideration. 
the fact that the contribution of the 
Railway Companies amount to £200,000- 
a year, and the fact that in many 
counties they are the largest ratepayers,. 
I think the noble Lord will not deny 
that they have a very large interest in 
the proper collection of rates, and in- 
the efficient disposal of them. The- 
representation which I ask for them is a 
very small one indeed, but it does- 
recognise a principle which appears to 
me to be departed from in this Bill— 
the principle that where rates are paid 
representation should go hand in hand. 
with them. At any rate I shall ask my 
noble Friend if be will explain on what. 
ground, on what principle the repre- 
sentation is altogether denied to these 
bodies who, as I have said, contribute 
so largely to the local rates in Scotland... 


Amendment moved, in page 2),. 
line 10, after ‘“‘ county elector”? add— 

“ And every company or corporation owning 
or occupying property shall be entitled to have - 
the name of their chairman or secretary or 
other official placed on this supplementary 
register and that he be thereby constituted a 
county elector.”"—(The Marquess of Tweeddale.) 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: In- 
auswer to the last question of the noble 
Marquess, I think the burden of proof 
rather rests upon him than upon me. 
He asks that I should consent to put a- 
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persons who do not otherwise have it 
~under the Bill, and which position 
would be entirely exceptional. I do 
not quite understand the object of 
‘the noble Marquess unless it is 
is, that in every district there 
‘should be some direct representation of 
~some Oorporation, or the particular 
Corporations, if I may say so, which 
he represents—namely, the Railway 
Companies, as the direct representation 
-of the parish in every electoral district. 
In the first place, I should say that one 
‘single voter in each electoral district 
would not probably make very much 
difference one way or the other to the 
“interests of a great company such as 
that which the noble Marquess repre- 
:gents. On the other hand, if there was 
special representation given to the in- 
terest he represents it would be going, 
a8 I said just now, against the principle 
of the Bill, for the electorate is based 
upon the Paliamentary register, and 
_you will have to introduce another 
register to meet the proposal of the 
noble Marquess. But if the object is to 
have direct representation upon the 
County Council, then, of course, there 
comes a rather more important question. 
But I ask the noble Marquess to con- 
: sider this—that it is not only the very 
large Corporations which would come 
under such a clause as that which he 
roposes, but Corporations of all sizes. 
Vere large and important Corporations 
would be represented; but, if so, even 
:small and unimportant Corporations 
would have to be represented also, 
and the question of gradation between 
‘the large and small Corporations 
would be quite inconsistent with the 
existing principles both of Imperial 
and local representation. I do not 
think the noble Marquess need be very 
much alarmed as to want of representa- 
tion, because surely in the cases of 
orporations such as that he represents 
there would be no difficulty in finding 
roper representatives in every district 
br the County Council. In his own 
-county I have no doubt that the noble 
Marquess, as Chairman of the Com- 
pany, would easily find a seat upon 
the County Council, as indeed I 
‘hope he will. However, I should say 
‘that there will be vo difficulty what- 
-ever in any district. That remark 
‘would refer not only to such an interest 
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as that of a Railway Company, but of 
all other Corporations of a large andim- 
portant description. I think what the 
noble Marquess asks me to do is to in- 
troduce a new principle into the Bill 
altogether, and one which I do not think 
the —, which he would seek to ob- 
tain would justify me in ing to, 
and chovidate I fs afraid that inv this 
case I must also decline to accept his 
Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 29 to 39 agreed to. 


Clause 40. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: I 
beg to move the omission of this clause. 
I may explain to your Lordships very 
briefly the history of these two parishes, 
which rejoice in the names of Cumber- 
nauld and Kirkintilloch. They be- 
longed, some time ago, to a noble Lord, 
and I think it suited him that those 
parishes should be comprised within the 
County of Dumbarton, and he arranged 
accordingly ; and these two parishes, 
although they are not adjacent to the 
County of Dumbarton, and are separated 
from it, were, and still are—for al] pur- 
poposes except that of roads—part of 
the County of Dumbarton. When the 
Road Act of 1878 was passed no special 
arrangement was made with reference to 
these parishes, and, in pursuance of the 
terms of the Act, it came to pass that 
the County of Stirling—of which these 
two are the largest parishes—became 
the county to which, for road manage- 
ment, they belonged. In consequence of 
that arrangement, the County of Stirling 
has made a road district of which, I be- 
lieve, these parishes form more than a 
half. A good deal of expenditure has 
fallen upon the county in consequence. 
This Bill proposes to take these two 
parishes, and to take them out of the 
County of Stirling, in which they have 
been for the last 10 years, and to put 
them into the County of Dumbarton. To 
that arrangement the County of Stirling 
strongly objects. With regard to the 
merits of the case, I do not wish to 
say anything, but the case which I have 
to present to the House is this, that by 
the clauses which come a little later in 
the Bill the Government is establishing 
Boundary Commissioners, whose duty 
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it is to consider and to settle questions 


-of this very sort, and it seems to me 


that this question which is contained in 


Clause 40 is exactly one of the questions 


-which the Boundary Commissioners are 


appointed to settle. The County of 


Stirling complains very bitterly that it 
has not been heard on this Bill. It 


-says that the clause was not in the 


Bill originally, and at a comparatively 
late stage in the progress through the 
House of Commons the clause was in- 


-serted, and the County of Stirling against 


whose interest it militates had no op- 
porwunity of stating their case against 


‘the clause. I do not think I need say 


anything further. Perhapsthere is one 
little remark I ought to make. Sup- 
pose that this clause is struck out of 
the Bill, it is represented (and I think this 
is the strongest argument that can be 
produced against me) that these two 
— which are now part of the 

unty of Stirling for roads only, and 
are part of the County of Dum- 
barton for health and all other pur- 
poses, will become part of the 


‘County of Stirling for all purposes. 


I admit that that appears to be some- 
thing of a case against me, but I would 
point out that the only effect really 
would be this, that it would make it 
—— for you to delay this clause, 

imperative upon the Commissioners 

o settle and decide this question, and 
that is exactly what I think ought to be 
done, and exactly what the principle of 
this Bill lays down as the duty of the 
Commissioners. 

*Tuz Duxze or MONTROSE: I rise to 
support the Amendment of the noble 
Lord. I may say I live in Stirlingshire, 
and am conversant with county business, 
and know how detrimental it will be 
to the County if these two Parishes are 
taken away too summarily by Act of 
Parliament. I do not suppose for a 
moment that Stirlingshire wishes to re- 
tain these two Counties if it is con- 


‘sidered advisable that they should be 


handed over to Dumbartonshire, but 
there are financial questions of con- 
siderable importance, and, besides, there 
are several other parishes in the County 


-of Stirling which are more or less on 


the same footing as those two, and it is 
for those reasons that the county con- 


‘siders that the question should be de- 
cided by the County Commissioners, 
and that no good cause has been shown | 
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for singling out those two Parishes out 

of the whole scheme for this special 

legislation. I hope the noble Marquess 
see his way to omit this clause. 


Tue Duxz or ARGYLL: After the 
two speeches we have listened to one 
would think that the tedium of discus- 
sions in this House is likely to be re- 
lieved by a revival of the battle of the 
clans. I rise on the part of the County 
of Dumbarton to protest against the 
Government agreeing to this amend- 
ment. There are very curious historical 
matters in connection with this clause. 
The County of Dumbarton is one of the 
oldest and most interesting historical 
counties in Scotland. It has a strong 
esprit de corps of its own; it has a his- 
tory of itsown. The ancient County of 
Dumbarton, as the noble Duke well 
knows (for a considerable part of the 
ancient territory belongs to him) was 
the Lennox, one of the old and most 
important historical divisions in Scot- 
land, giving one of its oldest titles to 
the Royal Family of Scotland. The 
word Lennox is derived from the Valley 
of the Leven; itis a mere corruption 
of Levenax. As long ago as the 14th 
or 15th century there was a division 
made owing to certain circumstances of 
convenience at that time, in which 
two large divisions (parishes now) were 
annexed to the Parish of Dumbarton to 
the eastward of its old boundary, and 
in exchange for that no less than seven 
parishes were detached from the ancient 
Lennox, and given to the County of 
Stirling. It is an old bargain, 300 or 
400 years old, and what is gravely 
proposed to this House now is that this 
old bargain should be revoked, and that 
the County of Stirling should annex the 
two great Parishes of Kirkintilloch and 
Cumbernauld in order to get their 
assessment within their own boundary 
without giving up the corresponding 
parishes. 


*Tue Duxe or MONTROSE: The 
noble Duke misunderstands me. 


Tur Duxe or ARGYLL: That is the 
eff ect of the repeal of this clause. My 
noble Friend has also stated it rather 
broadly to the House when he speaks 
of this as a change from the existing 
state of things. The effect of the 40th 
Clause is to keep the existing state of 
things. I have read with much astonish- 
ment the statement made by the Com- 
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missioners of Supply of the County of 
Stirling. They say distinctly that— 

‘¢ The position of the Parishes of Kirkintil- 

lock and Cumbernauld is exactly identical with 
the Parish of Kelenore and in former Acts of 
Parliament concerning Local Government, 
have been treated accordingly.” 
That is quite at variance with the 
fact. The two last important Acts 
which have been passed for Local Go- 
vernment in Scotland, one in 1857 and 
the other in 1868, had a clause precisely 
similar to this. The one was an Act of 
1857 for regulating the police in coun- 
ties and burghs in Scotland, and the 
other in 1868 was for levying the general 
County Assessment. In both these Sta- 
tutes there was a corresponding clause 
the two parishes of Kirkintilloch and 
Cumbernauld, and preserving them in 
their ancient historical connection with 
the County of Dumbarton. This 
will be a serious matter for the 
County of Dumbarton. The two 
parishes of Kirkintilloch and Cumber- 
nauld originally at the time of the old 
contract were empty moor land and very 
poor land. They are now full of 
mineral riches and afford a large field 
for assessment by the County of Dum- 
barton, and the only pretence for leaving 
out this clause is that for road purposes 
these two parishes were created a 
separate district in connection with the 
County of Stirling. That is quite natu- 
ral. For road purposes they are 
surrounded by two different counties, 
and it would be inconvenient that they 
should be separated from their coter- 
minous boundaries. But as regards 
judicial work and police they have 
always preserved their connection with 
the County of Dumbarton, and the 
County of Dumbarton objects to having 
so large and accessible an area with- 
drawn from its ancient boundaries. 
The Government in putting in this 40th 
Clause have followed precisely the pre- 
cedent followed by the two last Local 
Acts connected with the Government of 
Scotland, and I object exceedingly to 
the Amendment, and I hope the Go- 
vernment will resist it. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: 1 
omitted to state what was really the very 
strongest argument I possessed, which is 
this, that if this Clause 40 is allowed to 
stand in the Bill the Commissioners will 
have no power to settle questions of 
expenditure which may arise, because 


Ths Duke of Argytt 
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the matter in question will have been 
disposed of. But it seemed just now as 
if there was going to be a re 
Battle of the Clans. I thought 
Lomond was going to rush down from 
Stirling to Inverary. But after all, the 
noble Duke and I are not so very far 
apart. He says he only wants to keep the 
existing state of things—that is all I 
want to keep. For the purposes of road 
management, these two parishes, in 
despite of all ancient history, have been 
part of the County of Stirling for the 
last 10 years. For the purposes of 
police, health, te., they have been part 
of the County of Dumbarton. We do 
not want to change either of these 
things, but it is the noble Duke’s friends 
who put into the Bill a clause which 
summarily removes these two parishes 
from Stirling, and settles the question in 
favour of Dumbarton. Our proposal is 
simply this. We say hand the existing 
state of things, both with regard to 
roads and police, over to the Bound 
Commissionersas you proposed to do wi 
all other questions. Let them settle the 
question in the manner which seems to 
them best ; they are the only people who 
can settle it satisfactorily and fairly, 
because they are the only people who 
have power to settle financial questions 
between the two counties. 

*Lorpv WATSON: Having had some- 
thing to do with the Roads and Bridges 
Act of 1878, perhaps your Lordships will 
allow me to make an observation with 
respect to this question. I thought at 
that time that Dumbartonshire was 
somewhat severely treated, but with 
necessary severity, because there were 
certain great turnpike roads that ran 
through the two counties of Lanark 
and Stirling, and traversed this outlying 
part of Dumbartonshire. It was very 
expedient in the state of matters at that 
time that the road authorities of Stirling- 
shire should have charge and control 
within this district, but 1 must say that 
it never entered into the mind of any- 
one who had to do with the Measure 
that they ought in the least degree 
to impair the integrity of the somewhat. 
small County of Dumbarton. I believe 
that owing to the spread of railway com- 
munication in Scotland and the cesser 
of long-distance traffic over these 
main lines of road, the causes which 
rendered it very proper to incorporate: 
purposes only these two 
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parishes with the County of Stirling in 


the year 1878, have been gradually 
disappearing, and that the area now 
contains district roads only properly so 
called. At the same time there is a good 
deal to be said for part of the observa- 
tions of the noble Earl. These two 
parishes have hitherto been dealt with 
as an integral part of one of the Stirling- 
shire Road Districts. There may have 
been liabilities incurred by Stirlingshire 
with respect to this part of Dumbarton- 
shire, which for road purposes Dumbar- 
tonshire ought not to retain without 
taking over its due share of liabilities, 
and if the noble Marquess who has 
charge of the measure could see his 
way to it, I think the present clause 
might stand, with an addition to the 
effect of making a reference to the Boun- 
dary Commissioners under the Act to 
settle any question of disputed compen- 
sation between the two counties. 

Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL: I do not 
understand the 40th Clause to prevent 
the existing arrangement in regard to 
roads only continuing. I do not think 
it will. 

*Lorpv WATSON: It puts an end to 
the existing road arrangements and is 
intended to do so, I believe. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I have no 
objection myself, personally—I do not 
know what may be the opinion of the 
whole body of the Commissioners of 
Supply of the County of Dumbarton, 
but I see no objection to the continu- 
ance of the existing state of things as 
regards the roads only, but the striking 
out of this clause would be practically 
the annexation of these parishes to the 
County of Stirling. 

Tae Duxe or HAMILTON: None 
of the noble Lords who have spoken 
have informed us what are the wishes 
and sentiment of the inhabitants of the 
two parishes upon this point. Would 
not the Boundary Commissioners be 
able to inform us upon the subject ? 

Tae Marquess or LOTHIAN: This 
is apparently a very difficult question. 
I have given a great deal of considera- 
tion to it, because the question has been 
brought very strongly before me in the 
interests both of the County of Stirling 
and the County of Dumbarton. First of 
all I would like to say, in reference to 
what has fallen from the noble Lord 
who has just spoken as to the feelings 


of the two parishes of Kirkintilloch and 
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Cumbernauld, that I think that what 
their views are may be fairly taken for 
nted from the course which they 
ave hitherto followed. In 1857; as 
the noble Duke has said, under the 
Police Act, the position of these two 
parishes was maintained, but there was 
& proviso enabling the two parishes to 
be transferred to the County of Stirling if 
the ratepayers wished. The ratepayers 
never took advantage of those powers, 
and we may judge from that of what 
their wishes were. In 1868 an identical 
clause was inserted, and the ratepayers 
followed the same course. Therefore 
we may take it for granted that they do 
not wish to be transferred, but wish to 
remain part of the County of Dumbar- 
ton. With reference to what the noble 
Duke said just now as to these two 
— remaining in the County of 
tirling simply under the Road Act, I 
do not think that that is possible. The 
effect of this clause as it stands would 
be to transfer the whole power both 
under the Road Act, and the Police Act, 
and ali the other Acts to the County of 
Dumbarton. With regard to the 
financial aspect of the question the 
noble Earl seemed to confine his ob- 
servations to the matter of roads only; 
but it must be recollected that the 
financial aspect also touches Dumbar- 
ton at this moment with reference to all 
the rates. The rateable value in these 
two parishes is enormous. Out of 
£450,000 the annual value of the whole 
county, these two parishes account for 
£81,000, or 18 per cent of the whole. 
If that was taken away from Dumbar- 
ton, as it would be according to the 
proposal of the noble Earl, it would 
make an enormous difference to the 
County of Dumbarton. With reference 
to what the noble Earl said just now 
as to the financial arrangements between 
the two counties with reference to any 
capital which might have been spent 
under the Road Act in these two 
arishes, I think there is very great 
orce in what the noble Earl has said. 
I understand that the County of Stir- 
ling has spent about £2,000 of capital 
upon the roads in these two parishes of ' 
Dumbartonshire, and it certainly would 
be a very strong thing to transfer the 
two parishes to Dumbartonshire for 
road purposes without some compensa- 
tion 3 which this £2,000 or some 
equivalent sum might be given back to 
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Stirling. The whole question before 
the Committee is whether really these 
two parishes should be placed within 
the jurisdiction of the Boundary Com- 
missioners. My own opinion is that, 
under the Bill, the Boundary Oom- 
missioners have powers to deal with 
these parishes, but the clause, as it 
stands, does not take them out of the 
administration or powers of the 
Boundary Commissioners; but if there 
is any doubt upon that point, I should 
like to make it clear that it is not the 
intention of the Bill that they should 
be taken away for reference to the 
Boundary Commissioners, and I pro- 
pose, therefore, at the end of Clause 
40, to introduce words to this effect— 

That nothing in this section contained shall 

affect or limit the powers and duties of the 
Boundary Commissioners or the Secretary of 
State for Scotland under this Act.” 
I think if those words were introduced, 
leaving Clause 40 as it now stands, it 
would give an indication to the 
Boundary Commissioners that in the 
opinion of Parliament these two 
parishes ought to remain as they now 
are, part of the County of Dumbarton, 
and to give to the Boundary Commis- 
sioners the right to take evidence and 
to make any arrangement they think 
fit as to pecuniary matters between 
Dumbarton and Stirling. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL: I do not 
quite understand the proposal of my 
noble Friend. Does he mean that the 
Boundary Commissioners may transfer 
these parishes wholly, for all purposes, 
from Dumbarton to Stirling, because 
that I should certainly object to. To 
give the Boundary Commissioners 
power to trace boundaries between 
parishes, and arrange as to deviations 
and so forth, is a very different thing 
to giving power to such a body to cut 
off what has been a substantial part of 
a Scotch county from all its history and 
associations. 

Tae Marquess or LOTHIAN: I am 
afraid that would be the effect of my 
proposal—it would give that power to 
the Boundary Commissioners, although 
I do not think that would be the result, 
but I do not see how otherwise it would 
be possible to make provision for pay- 
ment of compensation for the differences 
between the two counties. 

Tux Eart or CAMPERDOWN: My 
object is not to withdraw this question 
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from the cognisance of the Boundary 
Commissioners, and I am quite pre-. 
to accept the proposal which has. 

nm made. 

Tur Duxz or ARGYLL: It seems: 
to me that the Amendment of my noble: 
Friendis virtually the repealof thisclause,. 
because this clause runs on all fours with 
the clauses in the previous Act of 1878.. 
What I suggest to my noble Friend is. 
that the Boundary Commissioners should 
have special power to make special 
arrangements in any case that may 
arise, but that they should not have the- 
power to disintegrate altogether these- 
two parishes. 

*Lorp WATSON: I entirely sympa- 
thise with the observations made by the- 
noble Duke. If the clause has the mean-- 
ing which the noble Marquess seems to 
attach to it it ought to have run thus:— 

“The Commissioners in exercising their 

wers under this Act shall treat the County of 

umbarton as if it had contained these two 
parishes within its limits up to this date.”’ 
That seems to be the view which he- 
takes of this clause. I cannot so read. 
it. Itis a substantive enactment to the 
effect that for every purpose in this Bill. 
these two parishes shall be considered. 
as forming part of the County of Drm-. 
barton, and after enacting that substan- 
tively in the first part of the clause, it is. 
proposed to add a contradiction in terms: 
—namely, that these shall not be for the 
Lig see of this Act part of the County 
of Dumbarton if the Oommissioners. 
under the Act shall so will it. 

*Lorp BALFOUR: I can see nothing 
in the Bill to prevent the Boundary 
Commissioners dealing with these two 
parishes as the Bill now stands; all the: 
Bill does is to alter the first presump- 
tion. The presumption througtout the 
whole Bill is that the contents of coun- 
ties for the purposes of this Bill shall be 
the contents according to the Roads and 
Bridges Act. Tue effect of this clause 
as it stands is in respect of these two 
parishes to alter the presumption, and 
to put it the other way; but there is- 
nothing in this clause, as I read it, to 
withdraw the matters affecting these 
two parishes from the cognisance of the 
Boundary Commissioners. I think it is 
fair to consider the great importance to- 
the County of Dumbarton that the 
presumption should be put with them. 
in respect of these parishes. The 
ancient connection of these two parishes 
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is with the County of Dumbarton; 
so far as we can judge of the feel- 
ings and wishes of the people their 
wishes go with the County of Dum- 
barton. But, on the other hand, it 
would be obviously unfair, and every- 
body has admitted that the Stirlingshire 
ple should get no compensation for 
Be outlay at which they have been in re- 
to these two parishes if they are to 
taken for road pene out of their 
present district and put into the County 
of Dumbarton. Surely, the Bill as it 
stands is intended to operate thus, that 
while the presumption shall be with the 
County of Dumbarton, the Boundary 
Commissioners, under Clause 48, shall 
consider the whole circumstances of the 
case, and make such arrangements as 
shall seem to them fair, It may be that 
the Boundary Commissioners shall pay 
a money compensation to the County of 
Stirling. It may be that they will de- 
cree that these parishes should become 
art of the County of Stirling. It ma 

, on the other hand—at least I thin 
there is nothing in the Bill to prevent 
it—that for all purposes except roads 
they shall be considered to be in Dum- 
barton, but that for road purposes they 
shall go Stirling. I think that is possi- 
ble. e are simply considering on one 
side what the presumption shall be, and 
upon the facts stated by the noble Duke 
opposite, and on account of the histori- 
calconnection with the County of Dum- 
barton, and of the great value of these 
parishes to that county in proportion to 
the whole value of the county, it is fair 
that the presumption should be in favour 
of Dambarton.. But I think the noble 
oe behind me who has charge of 
the Bill made it quite clear that even 
the Bill as it stands does not withdraw 
these two parishes from the cognisance 
of the Boundary Commissioners. 

Tae Duxre or ARGYLL: I should 
like to have the opinion of 
the noble and learned Lord as 
to the construction of this clause. As it 
stands I certainly read it as a substantive 
clause, and so does the noble and 
learned Lord on the Cross Benches, and 
as he is one of the Judicial Members of 
your Lordships’ House, I think his 
opinion on the construction of the clause 
is more relevant to this discussion than 
eyen the —— of my noble Friends 
opposite, although they are responsible 
for the drafting of the Bill. What I 
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would like to know from the noble and: 

learned Lord is whether he adheres to 

the interpretation he puts on it, that it 

does withdraw the case of these two 
arishes from the free discretion of the- 
oundary Commissioners ? 

*Lorp WATSON: I am not fond of 
giving, and indeed cannot pretend to 
give, judicial decisions in Committee of 

our Lordships’ House; but I do not 
hesitate to say that, in my opinion, 
the enactment is absolute, and that the- 
County of Dumbarton would be much 
better off under the clause as it stands 
than under the clause as the noble Mar-. 
quess proposes to extend it. 

Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL: I hope- 
that before Report the noble Marquess 
will do this, which I think will bea fair 
compromise—that he will maintain the- 
pei of the two previous existing 

ocal Acts, that there should be a dis- 
tinct declaration on the part of Parlia-- 
ment that these two parishes are an. 
integral part of the County of Dumbar- 
ton. They have been so for 400 years; 
they are an important part of the assess- 
able value of the county; but with. 
regard to the management of roads, and’ 
all the oe connected with it,. 
the Boundary Commissioners should. 
have full power over it. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: I 
have no desire to change the presump- 
tion in this Bill, that is to say, that the 
two parishes should remain integral 
parts‘of the County of Dumbarton; but 
in consequence of the difficulty which: 
has arisen, I am quite ready to consider 
the proposal of the noble Duke, and to 
state upon Report what conclusion we- 
arrive at. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 41 agreed to. 


Clause 42. 


Tue Ear or ELGIN, in rising to move- 
the insertion of a new clause, said: This- 
clause is to meet the local circumstances. 
of Fife. The Commissioners of Supply 
of the County of Fife do not possess any 
county buildings; they are all held 
under local Acts by the Court House 
Commissioners; and, as this Bill proposes 
to throw upon the County Council the- 
duty of providing rooms for the meet- 
ings of the Commissioners of Supply, 
the Justices, and other Bodies, it is- 
thought it would be necessary that they 
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should have possession of the county 
buildings. There does not seem to be 
any reason for maintaining the separate 
existence of the Court House Commis- 
sioners, and therefore, by this new 
clause, I propose that all their duties 
-and obligations should be transferred to 
the County Council. 


Amendment moved, in page 30, after 
‘Clause 41, insert as a new Clause— 

“« With respect to the application of this Act 
to the county of Fife, there shall be enacted 
the following provision, namely: The Acts 
fifth and sixth William the Fourth, chapter 
«sixty, intituled ‘An Act for providing in or 
near the burgh of Cupar more extensive ac- 
commodation for holding the courts and meet. 
ings of the sheriff, justices of the peace, and 
commsisioners of supply of the county of Fife, 
and for the custody of the records of the said 
county,’ and the Act tenth Victoria, chapter 
thirty-two, known as‘The Dunfermline and 
Cupar Court Houses Act, 1847,’ are hereby re- 
pesie, and all the powers and rights conferred 

y said Acts, and the duties, obligations, and 
liabilities imposed by said Acts or otherwise 
upon the conmissioners for whose appointment 
aid Acts provide, and all lands, buildings, 
funds, effects, and property of whatever de- 
scription belonging to or vested in said com- 
missioners, and all debts and obligations of 
whatever nature of said commissioners, are 
hereby transferred to the county council of 
the county of Fife.”’—\ The Earl of Elgin.) 


Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: I am 
quite ready to accept the clause that the 
noble Earl proposes. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause added, and numbered :2. 
Clause 43 (in the Bill 42) agreed to. 


Clause 44 (in the Bill 43). 


’ Tue Eart or ELGIN : IfI am right'in 
understanding that the sub-section of this 


clause will have the effect of attaching 
every detached portion of a county as it 
is attached under the Roads and 
Bridges Act for all purposes, and, 
at the same time, that that will not 
withdraw it from the cognizance 
of the Bonndary Commissioners here- 
after, to determine whether it would not 
be better to attach it to some other 
county, then the Amendment which I 
have on the Paper would not be 
necessary. 


Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN : Thein- 
terpretation which the noble Lord has 
just put on the sub-section is quite 
correct, and I was going to ask the 


The Earl of Elgin 


{LORDS} 
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noble Lord to withdraw his Amendment, 
because it is not necessary. 


Clause agreed to. 


Remaining Clauses te Clause 76 (in 
he Bill 75) agreed to. 


Clause 77 (in the Bill 76). 


Lorp ELGIN : I wish to point out to 
the noble Marquess that it appears to 
me he has omitted to pha in this 
clause for the case of a County that does 
not divide itself into districts. The 
proviso states that a county, if it think 
it expedient, need not divide itself into 
districts in certain cases, but if that 
happens what is to be done with regard 
to the powers and the duties of the dis- 
trict itself? The following clause, which 
lays down the constitution of the district 
itself, is specially limited to that de- 
nomination, and I imagine that under 
this constitution, if a County Council 
resolves that it would not divide itself 
into districts there would be no means 
of introducing into the County Council 
for the management of the roads and 
the administration of the Public Health 
Act, the representatives of the Parochial 
Board and the representatives of the 
burghs, who are admitted under the 
next following clause. Now I do not 
quite follow how the administration 
would be carried out. Under these cir- 
cumstances I beg to move the proviso of 
which I have given notice, unless the 
noble Marquess would like to consider 
it further. 


Amendment moved, in page 53, after 
line 27, insert— 

“ Provided also that where a county is not 
divided into districts the County Council shall, 
forthe purposes of this section, be constituted 
in like manner as a District Committee under 
this Act.’’—( The Lord Elgin.) 

Tue Marqugss or LOTHIAN: I think 
the suggestion of the noble Lord is a 
very reasonable one, but it has only just 
been put into my hands, and I would 
like to consider it before Report. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. ° 


Remaining clauses to Clause 80 (in 
the Bill 79) agreed to. 
Clause 81 (in the Bill 80.) 


*Tue Marquess or TWEEDDALE: 
It would appear that if a special water 
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supply district became included in a 
district formed under this Bill, which 
will include several parishes, the 
District Council would be entitled to levy 
a rate upon the whole district, and not 
upon the special water districts. Suppose 
a special district is formed in one parish, 
and that parish forms part of one of the 
new districts about to be formed. The 
rate for the special water district 
would be levied on the whole. That 
would be unfair to the parishes which 
it is proposed to unite in forming 
districts under the Bill. I beg there- 
fore to move the following Amendment 


621 


Amendment moved, in page 55, at end 
of clause add as new Sub-section— 
‘*(4.) All expenditure incurred by such 
Authority in any water supply or drain- 
age district, including repayment of debt and 
interest, shall be assessed as hitherto on the 
lands and heritages within such water supply 
or drainage district. Clause 82, page 55, line 
32, leave out from me firat “‘ the” to end ae 
line 9 e 56; Sub-section 3, page 56, line 
0, leave cut “may” and insert “ shall.” (The 
Marquess of Tweeddale.) 


Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: [ 
think the noble Marquess has pointed 
out a difficulty which may exist under 
the wording of the Bill, but I cannot 
say at this moment that I am prepared 
to accept the exact words of the Amend- 
ment, and I would like to have an op- 
portunity of considering this with the 
other matters which have been postponed 
and putting it right upon Report. 

Amendment, by leave of the House, 
withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 82 (in the Bill Clause 81) 
agreed to. 


Clause 83 (in the Bill Clause 82.) 


Tuz Doxe or ARGYLL: The 
Amendment standing in the name of 
the noble Lord Elgin is much the same 
as an Amendment which I have put 
down on the Paper, and my noble Friend 
has asked me to state our reasons for it. 
In some observations which I addressed 
to your Lordships to-night, I referred 
to the Treasury as a terrible Department. 
Tam afraid we have here an example 
of the effect of the Treasury influence 
upon the drafting of Bills. I believe 
these clauses were put in in the other 
House of Parliament at the last moment 
and attracted very little notice or atten- 
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tion. I have not spoken to any one 
person connected with Scotland who has 
not most seriously objected to them. 
The state of the matteris this: In 1857, 
Parliament passed an Act enabling the 
Commissioners of Supply of all the 
Scotch counties to appoint a Revenue 
Officer as their County Valuer, and 
holding out to them the advantage that 
if they did so the expense of the valua- 
tion would be borne by the Treasury. 
That is more than 30 years ago. A 
very large number of the counties of 
Scotland have taken advantage of that 
provision. It so happens that the 
county with which I have chiefly the 
honour of being connected did not adopt 
it. We have an Assessor of our own 
who conducts all the valuations for 
public purposes; he is a very able 
officer, and I trust the County Council 
will not be likely to change him. Out 
of all the counties of Scotland, all but 
four did take advantage of this Act of 
1857. For 30 years they have been in 
the habit of appointing as their own 
Valuer some public officer of the 
Revenue, and I believe the arrangement 
has worked most satisfactorily. I have 
often heard Mr. Gladstone in former 
days, when I was his colleague, cate 
of the effective manner in which these 
matters were conducted in Scotland, and 
the punctuality with which public taxes 
were paid. Very much of this depends 
on the unity of action between the County 
and the Treasury in these matters. 
This has been going on for more than 
30 years and given great satisfaction, 
and yet now in this Local Government 
Bill comes this formidable proviso, 
“Provided that where the Assessor is an 
officer of Inland Revenue any regulations made 
by the County Council with respect to his 
duties and conduct shall be subject to the 
approval of the Treasury.” 
That is to say that we can no longer 
appoint a Government officer without 
making ourselves, through him, the 
servant of the Treasury obliged to 
receive any orders the Treasury may 
issue in respect of valuations, I sup- 
pose, or in respect of the duties of 
that office. That is a very . serious 
demand, and it is quite possible that it 
may lead to the abandonment by. the 
Scotch counties of that happy system 
under which the two authorities have 
been working together, of employing 
officers mutually appointed for ; 
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common purposes, at least for purposes 
which are common to them in a very 
large extent. Now, what is the object 
of this new arrangement? I cannot 
conceive it. Of course, under the pre- 
sent system, when we appoint a Revenue 
officer we do not withdraw him from the 
cognisance and superintendence of the 
Treasury. The Treasury may dismiss 
any of their officers whenever they 
please, and the County would then have 
to look for another Assessor, but prac- 
tically I believe such a disagreement 
has never happened. On page 57, at 
the top, there is another proviso— 
“Provided that where the Assessor is an 
Officer of Inland Revenue, the amount of the 
salary, wages, and allowances awarded to him 
shall be subjeet to the approval of the Treasury.’’ 
Now, I am unwilling to ascribe to the 
Treasury any object which is not 
openly avowed: but it looks uncom- 
monly as if the Treasury wished to 
withdraw the advantage which, under the 
present Act of Parliament, we now 
enjoy, and which was held out to us by 
the Act of 1857, that in such case the 
expense attending the assessment by 
such officers should be defrayed by the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue. It 
is quiteclear that if the Treasury have an 
absolute power of dictating what the 
salary shall be, they may exact a bargain 
from all the counties that the salary 
shall be such as to relieve them of half 
the expense which they now pay on the 
cost of valuations. If that is the object 
of the Treasury I think it should be 
avowed and provided for in a special 
clause; but as the Bill now stands it is 
dissociated from any public purpose of 
any value, and is ope to grave sus- 
picion asregards its object, and certainly 
may be construed as exercising an effect 
upon the future position of the County 
Councils. If the Government wish to 
deal with this question separately I 
have nothing to say—if they wish to 
revise the bargain which was made in 
1857 with the Scotch counties on this 
subject I have no objection; but it is 
hardly fair to introduce into this Bill a 
clause which will have this effect with- 
out its having been really discussed or 
— by the counties of Scot- 


Tue Ean or ELGIN: After 
what the noble Duke has said I will say 
nothing further than that I was myself 
going to move to delete the last part 


The Duke of Argyti 
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of this clause, and that I was asked 
to do so by the Town Oouncil of 
the Burgh of Inverary, and also by the- 
Bills Committee of the Commissioners. 
of Supply of Aberdeen. I believe that 
a Select Committee is sitting at the- 
present time to inquire into the valua- 
tion of rating in Scotland, and I think: 
it would be very much better to wait at 
all events till that Committee had re- 
ported, and then to deal with the whole 
subject. 

Amendment moved, in page 56, line 
19, to leave out from ‘ provided,” to 
—— in line 28.—(Zhe Duke of 
Argyll.) 


Tue Maraqugss or SALISBURY : 
There is no subject more interesting to 
a well-constituted Parliamentary mind. 
than examination into the motives which 
guide the Treasury. A perfect wealth of 
interesting problems are ORY by 
that study; but I must say I think the 
noble Lord has in this case attributed 
too grave and sinister a meaning to these 
clauses. I think that they are simply 
the thought of the draftsman to pro- 
tect the Treasury from any exceptional 
diminution of the functions and powers. 
which it already possesses; because if the 
noble Lord will consider, he will see that 
according to our present conception of 
the law every one of the things which. 
is enacted by these provisoes the Trea- 
sury can secure itself by threatening to 
dismiss the man unless hiv are fulfilled. 
Therefore I conclude that the draftsman 
has been afraid that the language of 
the clause would oust the Treasury of 
this natural jurisdiction. That juris- 
diction must remain to it. The Treasury 
must have the power of dismissing its- 
officers if it chooses, and of course if it 
can dismiss its officers when it chooses,. 
it can insist that any regulations made- 
with respect to their duties and conduct. 
are such as it approves of. In the same- 
way it insists that the amount of the 
salaries and allowances shall be such as- 
it approves of, or the officer goes; and 
either that they thought it a more re- 
—— mode of dealing with County 

uncils, or as I think is more probable, 
that it is one of those things which the 
draftsman put in ex abundant cauteld in. 
order to prevent in legislative action 
that which is not necessary, they have 
put in what to the lay mind seems mere 
surplusage. I am id I cannot say 
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that I have any message from the 
Treasury; but the Treasury do not live 
very far from here, and are in a state of 
yitality in the course of the day, and 
their view can be easily ascertained, 
but I am convinced that it has no such 
dark and sinister meaning as the noble 
Lord attaches to it. 

Tus Eart or CAMPERDOWN : All 
that ie asked by those who op this 
clause is that the position with regard 
to the Assessors in the Scottish counties 
should be left exactly as it is. That has 
existed, as the noble Duke has pointed 
out, for 30 years, and I sup that 
during that time the Treasury have had 
control over their officers in all respects 
as the noble Marquess opposite would 
desire for them. I wish also to 
emphasize what the noble Lord opposite 
has said, that this matter is one which 
was ially brought before a Select 
Committee of the other House last year, 
which was appointed for the very pur- 
pose of inquiring into the valuation 
question in Scotland. This question was 
brought before the Committee by the 
representatives of the Inland Revenue in 

inburgh, and the very proposals 
which are now embodied in this Bill 
were brought forward by that officer as 
an alteration which he desired to make 
in the law. Therefore, I think the par- 
ticular provisions cannot have been in- 
troduced as the noble Marquess has said 
by accident. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY : I 
did not say that. I said ex abundanti 
cauteld. 

Taz Eart or OCOAMPERDOWN: 
Exactly ; but they must have been in- 
troduced by the Treasury in order to 
bear out the views which their officer 
ex before the Select Committee. 
That Select Committee has been re- 
appointed this year ; it has not presented 
its rt, and under the circumstances 
I think it is only fair to the Scotch 
counties that, as the noble Duke behind 
me (the Duke of Argyll) suggested, the 
whole subject should be left over to be 
treated separately if the Government 
were so advised, after the Report of the 
Select Committee. 

Toe Earn or GALLOWAY: I 
think it would obviate the objections to 
this clause if these words were added :— 

“That the Commissioners of 
ties and i in burghs 
the Inland Revenue Officers as 


ly in coun- 


ceenelting 
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their respective spheres, should retain the 
pe aN given in so doing under the ° 

d Valuation Amendment Act of 1857, 17 and 
18 Victoria, Chapter 88.” 


It seems to me that that would be a 
solution which would meet the views of 
everybody. 

Tae Duxe or ARGYLL: Before my 
noble Friend answers I would suggest 
that these clauses, which I believe to be 
unnecessary a8 i the power of the 
Treasury, should be struck oat until the 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
which is now sitting upon this very 
subject, has reported. It 1 my informa- 
tion is not incorrect, the officer of the 
Treasury who recommended to that 
Committee some change of this kind did 
not conceal that his desire rested on the 
ground of reconsidering and altering 
the financial arrangement between the 
Treasury and the counties, and that he 
would, in fact, throw again the whole 
expense of valuations upon the counties. 
ra T have already said, that is a matter 
or consideration in any general arrange- 
ment, and I think ¢’should not be 
introduced in the way it is in this Bill. 
With regard to the suggestion that 
these words are mere.y put into the Bill 
ex abundanti cauteld, 1 would point out 
that in line 55 there is a proviso saving 
existing appointments, which shows that 
it does contemplate an alteration in 
the present state of things. Under the 
present state of things the Government 
may dismiss any man they like, but 
there is a special provision that in the 
case of men now holding office, this 
clause should not apply. 

THE Marquess oF HIAN: I think 
after what has been said by the noble 
Marquess the Prime Minister, it is 
unnecessary for me to go in any detail 
into this question, because he suggested, 
and I understood that the House has 
soaps the proposal, that the question 
should be further considered on Report 
after the Government had ascertained 
more distinctly what are the views of 
the Treasury. The noble Duke seemed 
to think that the Treasury by this pro- 
posal have some sort of idea of altering 
the financial arrangements as between 
the counties and themselves with 
reference to the payment of their 
officers for making up the valua- 
tion of the county. I would like to 
say with reference to that, that I 





quite certain that it is not the intention 
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of the Treasury in the smallest degree 
to take advantage of anything under 
this Bill to make any change of the 
kind ; not only is it not their intention, 
‘but I am firmly convinced that it is not 
in their power to do it, because under 
the Act of 1857 the Commissioners of 
Supply were enabled to appoint an offi- 
cer of the Inland Revenue as Assessor 
for the Valuation Roll, and the arrange- 
ment with the Treasury then was that 
the Treasury should pay the whole of 
the salary of that officer for making up 
the Valuation Roll. By this Bill that 
Act of 1857 is not repealed. nor any por- 
tion of it; and, therefore, I think that 
so long as that Act remains in force the 
Treasury are bound, by the arrange- 
ment and the obligations under which 
they came in virtue of that Act. I only 
wish to say that, in reference to what 
has fallen from the noble Duke with 
reference to the other question raised 
by the Amendment, I think tnat had 
better be deferred till Report. 

_ Tae Marovess or SALISBURY: I 
suggest that course because it is quite 
ep that we may introduce some 
ormal words which may meet all the 
views which have been expressed. 


Amendment, by leave of the House, 
withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses down to Clause 
108 (in the Bill Clause 107) agreed to. 

Clause 109 (in the Bill Clause 108). 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: I 
beg to move the omission of this clause. 
The object of the clause is to insure that 


the Lord Lieutenant of the County, the 


Convener of the County, the Chairman 
of the County Road Trustees, and the 
Chairman of the Local Authority of the 
County, shall be placed upon the first 
County Council. I believe that if the 
clause is carried, it will have an effect 
exactly contrary to that which the fra- 
mers of the Billintend. Certainly these 
officials will be members of the first 
County Council, but they will be placed 
in a R groper of very great difficulty 
after that time, because when their term 


of otfice expires they will have no seat 
of their own, and unless some of the 
existing members of the Council wish to 
resign, these officials, who are manifestly 
some of the most prominent men in the 
county, will find themselves placed in 


The Marquess of Lothian 


{LORDS} ' : 
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oppose some other person who has a 
seat. It is very probable, too, that 
some of these four officials may er 
to stand on their own merits in of on 
their ex officio qualifications. If they do, 
they will almost to a certainty not be 
elected, because the electors will say— 
‘‘Why, these four officers have seats 
found for them by the Act, and yet they 
are not content, but must also aspire to 
have a seat of their own as well,” and 
many persons will vote against them for 
that very reason. The feeling which 
underlies this clause, and which has 
dictated it, is one which is very reason- 
able indeed—that these four persons 
ought to be on the new County Council. 
I am exactly of that opinion, and T do 
not believe that the persons who have 
discharged any of these county offices 
with credit, will find any difficulty in 
obtaining a seat upon the new Council, 
always provided that we have a reason- 
ably sufficient number of County Coun- 
cillors. I think the clause is rather an 
invidious one, and that it will have an 
effect quite different from that which 
the framers intend, and for that reason 
I beg to move its omission. 


Moved, ‘‘To omit Clause 108.”-- The 
Evrl of Camperdown.) 


Tue Maraquzss or LOTHIAN: I am 
sorry that the noble Lord has thought 
it necessary to move the omission of 
this clause. I quite appreciate the 
difficulties which he has suggested, 
but I do not anticipate that they 
will be realised to the extent which 
he fears. The noble Earl speaks as if 
it was absolutely certain that these four 
persons who are included in this clause 
as the ex officio members, will be elected 
on the General Council at the first elec- 
tion. I do not know what guarantee 
the noble Earl has for that. I think it 
is quite possible that persons who have 
shown great aptitude and great interest 
before in county business would be 
elected at the first election, but on the 
other hand there is no guarantee what- 
ever for that. The noble Lord rightly 
understands that the object the Govern- 
ment have had in- view in inserting 
this provision is to ensure that these 
four ex officio members should be added 
to the County Council for the first term 
of its existence. There is no guarantee 
whatever as to who will be elected on 
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the Oounty Councils, they may be 
altogether, or a large number of them 
may be and are very likely to be those 
who have had any knowledge or taken 
any part in county business and in the 
interests of the work of the Oounty 
Councils, in the future it is very desir- 
able indeed that certain members of the 
existing administration, who have had 

at experience, and have great know- 
edge, and have taken a great interest 
in the affairs of their counties shall be 
placed upon the County Council with- 
out the possibility of their being ex- 
eluded. I.think your Lordships will 
require no argument to appreciate the 
desirability of there being some sort of 
connecting link between the old system 
and the new one. I do not believe that 
there will be the difficulty which the 
noble Lord seems to anticipate with 
regard to the future election of members 
who are ex officio upon the first Council. 
Surely these four representative persons 
in the County Council will find some 
means of standing for an election 
without displacing anyone whom they 
would wish to see still upon the 
Council at some future election. I do 
not anticipate these difficulties. I 
feel perfectly certain, in the interests 
of the future work and future conduct 
of business by the Oounty Councils, 
that itis of the greatest possible advan- 
tage to them that they should have the 
advice and guidance of those who are 
intimately acquainted with the county 
business as it has hitherto been carried 
on. On these grounds I think your 
Lordships will he advised well if you 
agree to the clause as it stands. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: I 
would like to say with regard to this 
clanse that I have had communication 
with a good many gentlemen who will 
come under its operation, and I have 
not found one who is in its favour. No 
doubt it is extremely desirable there 
should be a connecting link between the 
old administration and the new, but the 
question with regard to this clause is 
whether that connecting link is intro- 
duced in the manner that will make 
it of the greatest advantage. It appears 
to me that the introduction of the con- 
necting link by means of ex offcso mem- 
bers is to place it under the greatest 
possible disadvantage, because those 
members who are put on a footin 
of that kind will be or may be regard 
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by others on the County Council as sus-. 
ted individuals—that they are intro- 
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uced into a body by a method which is 
devised specially for them, and that they 
are not able to undergo.the free election 
which the other members of the Council 


submit to. Besides that I think there. 


isa real grievance that the members 
themselves are put under as regards the 
second election. It is all very well to 
say they can stand at the first election. 
The difficulty will certainly arise that 
the noble Earl has pointed out—if they 


stand at the first election they will cer-’ 
tainly be told by anybody who opposes’ 


them that they have already got a seat 
and, therefore, need not be elected, and 
if they come forward at the next elec- 
tion they will have to look all round the 
country to find somebody whom it would 
be expedient for them to oust. I think 
this is one of those clauses in the Bill in 
which the Government, unfortunately, 
introduce a provision which is of very 
little value in itself, and must give rise 
to great inconvenience and dissatis- 
faction. 

*Lorp BALFOUR: I admit there is 
a certain amount of difference of opinion 
on the part of those who are supposed 
to be privileged by this clause; but, 
upon the whole, the balance of advantage 
is in favour of keeping the clause as it 
stands. The idea which has been put 
forward, both by the noble Lord 
who has last spoken and the noble Lord 
who moved to reject the clause, that at 
the second election persons privileged 
at the first election will have a difficulty 
in finding a seat, seems to me to be quite 
without foundation. It — a - 
case, perhaps, if you were bound to be 
sbicta rs for "dee division of the 
county in which you reside; but for the 
purposes of county elections, provided 


you are registered as a county elector, ~ 


you may stand for any division. Tosup- 
e that everybody who is in the first 
ounty Council will desire to stand for the 
second is, I think, obviously a mistake, 
and it will surely not be difficult for 
those of the nominated Councillors, who 
wish to go on to the second election, to 
to find one at least of the divisions in 
which there would be a retiring Coun- 
cillor. I quite admit that a difference 
of opinion exists about this provision ; 
it is a clause which has had a deal 
of discussion both in Scotland and in 
‘‘ another place.” It was challenged-in 
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the other House of Parliament, and, on 
a division, it was resolved to be adhered 
to; therefore, upon the whole, I think 
it would be unwise to take the step A 
rejecting it at this stage, ecially 
having regard to the fact that no pre- 
vious notice has been given of the inten- 
tion to move the rejection of it. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Report of Amendments to be received 
on Thursday next, and Bill to be printed 
as amended. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL 
(No. 204.) 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: Oon- 
sidering the lateness of the hour and 
the amount of labour that we have gone 
through on a Scotch subject already, I 
would simply ask your Lordships’ per- 
mission to read the Bill a second time, 
proposing on the Committee stage to 
make whatever statement may be neces- 
sary to commend the Bill to the House. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Thursday next. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (TONNAGE) 
BILL (No. 174.) 
Read 3* (according to order), with the 
Amendmenis, and passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 


COMPANIES CLAUSES CONSOLIDATION 
ACT, 1888, AMENDMENT BILL (No. 187.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported, without Amend- 
ment; and to be read 3* on Thursday 
next. 


COURT OF SESSION AND BILL CHAM. 
BER (SCOTLAND) CLERKS BILL. 
(No. 152.) 

House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) (according to order); Bill Re- 
ported without Amendment; and to be 
read 3* on Thursday next. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL (No. 186.) 

House in Oommittee (according to 
order); Bill Reported without Amend- 
ment; and tu be read 38* on Thursday 
next. 


Lora Balfour 


{LORDS} 
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PRINCE OF WALES’ CHILDREN BILL. 
(No, 212.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order ofthe Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tux Maravzss or SALISBURY : My 
Lords, when Her Majesty’s gracious 
Message was sent to this House, inform- 
ing this House of the projected marria 
of the Prince of Wales’s daughter wi 
the then Earl of Fife, your Lordships 
passed an Address to Her Majesty ex- 
pressing your congratulations, and your 
willingness to concur in any provision 
which might be regs Ase? the pur- 
pose of that marriage. is Bill is, in 
part, the fulfilment of that pledge. I 
need not describe its provisions; they 
are very well known. It provides that 
the sum of £36,000 shall be yearly paid 
in trust to- his Royal Highness and 
two other Official Trustees, to be applied 
for the benefit of his children during the 
existing reign. By the custom of Par- 
liament this House cannot alter the pro- 
visions thus made. If we were to alter 
them, it would be fatal to the Bill. 
Under those circumstances, and also in 
consideration of the lateness of the hour, 
I think I shall best consult the conveni- 
ence of your Lordships by not making 
any further observations upon the 
motives or the character of the provi- 
sions made; but only express what Iam 
sure is the feelings of all your Lordships 
—of our hearty good wishes for the illus- 
trious individuals in reference to whom 
this provision has been made. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 
9s”? 


Eart GRANVILLE: It is not neces- 
sary for me to add anything to the 
words which have fallen from the noble 
Marquess, who has correctly stated 
the answer of your Lordships to the 
gracious Message of Her Majesty. On 
that occasion I said that I anticipated 
that we should most cordially agree to 
any reasonable provision that was pro- 
posed by the Government and which 
received the sanction of the House of 
Commons It certainly would be very 
incongruous with that cordiality which 
I believe your Lordships all feel on the 
subject if I were to refer to any critical 
or controversial matters, or to any inci- 
dents which happened in the passing of 
this Bill. At the same time I should 
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like to allude to two facts which I am 
sure must be satisfactory to your Lord- 
ships. The first is—and, though I do 
not wish to exaggerate it, it is a fact of 
at all events very great negative import- 
ance—that the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales have during the present reign, 
unlike nearly all their predecessors, 
never come to Parliament with any 
applications for the payment of their 
ab .. Further than that, I am sure 
our Lordships will agree in acknow- 
edging the gracious assurance Her 
Majesty has given through Her 
Majesty’s Government that she does not 
intend to apply to Parliament for any 
provision for the children of her other 
children except the Prince of Wales. I 
ean only say that I and all my Friends 
entirely concur in the good wishes which 
the noble Marquess has expressed for 
the happiness of the couple who are now 
Tue Marquzss or SALISBURY: I 
only wish toremind the noble Earl that 
he not quite correctly quoted the 
language in which the communication 
was made, ‘‘ that Her Majesty did not 
ress the claims of her other chiidren.” 
he matter is not of present importance ; 
but I thought it desirable that the 
tight words should be used. Further 
than that I do not think it necessary to 
add anything to the statement I have 
already made. 

Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 

House adjourned at Eleven o’clock, to 


ursday next, a quarter past 
en o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 6th August, 1889. 


QUESTIONS. 


— Games 
PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Masor RASOH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Vice Chamberlain, with re- 
ference to pleuro-pneumonia in South 
East Essex, why Foreign cattle landed 
at Thames Haven are allowed to be 
trained through the infected area at 
Tilbury for London, and English beasts 
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are not permitted to be trained h 
the same area from Stamford for 
Gravesend; and, whether the Privy 
Council will consider the necessity of 
giving Local Authorities some juris- 

iction in the matter of slaughter and 
otherwise ? 

Tot VICE OHAMBERLAIN (Vis- 
count LewisHam, Lewisham): There is 
nothing to prevent movement of ani- 
mals through an infected area if they 
are not untrucked, otherwise they can 
only be moved out by license of the 
Local Authority. The inconvenience 
arises from ‘Tilbury Station being in- 
cluded in the area, and if the Local 
Authority desires that it be excluded 
an application to that effect will be 
considered by the Privy Council. The 
Privy Council are not prepared to re- 
voke the Order which requires the 
slaughter of animals that have been in 
contact with animals suffering from 
pleuro-pneumonia. 


IRELAND—THE BALTINGLASS UNION 


Mr. BYRNE (Wicklow, W.): I b 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his at- 
tention has been called to the half- 
yearly Report of Mr. Robinson, 
Local Government Board  Inspec- 
tor, dated 20th April 1888, on the 
Baltinglass Union, drawing attention to 
the engineer’s Report on the defective 
drainage of the workhouse, pointing out 
that the health of the inmates demanded 
a@ prompt and immediate remedy; 
whether the Guardians are prepared to 
have this work done at once but, being 
without funds for this purpose, desire to 
borrow the money under the Public 
Health Act or Poor Relief Act; and, 
whether he will induce the Local Go- 
vernment Board to advance the requisite 
funds for this urgent outlay ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): My attention has been 
called to the Report of the Local Go- 
vernment Board Inspector, drawing at- 
tention to the defective drainage of the 
workhouse of the Baltinglass Union. 
The Board of Guardians are willing to 
borrow money to remedy the defects, 
and the Local Government. Board are 
in communication with the Public Works 
Commissioners, with a view of ascer- 
taining if a loan can be granted. 
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Mr. BYRNE: May I ask the right 
‘hon. Gentleman whether he is in a 
position to state when the Land Oom- 
mission will hold their next sitting in 
‘Baltinglass for the fixing of fair rents 
for Donard and other districts in West 
Wicklow ? 

‘Mrz. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that a Sub-Com- 
mission is at present sitting in East 
Wicklow. It will continue its sitting 
after the Vacation, taking up the West 
Wicklow district in its turn; but it is 
not possible at present to give the exact 
date of the sitting. 


THE SHANNON DRAINAGE WORKS. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that on 
Wednesday last, when Sir Thomas 
Brady and Mr. Hornsby, Inspectors of 
Fisheries, opened an inquiry at Athlone, 
by order of the Government, as to whe- 
ther injury was likely to be done to the 
fishing interests of the Shannon by the 
drainage works now in progress, and 
intended to be carried out by the Irish 
Board of Works, several professional 
gentlemen, representing the various 
interests concerned, were present, at 
great expense, but that the inquiry had 
to be adjourned to the 3rd instant to 
Limerick in consequence of the non- 
attendance of Mr. Crosthwaite, the 
Board of Works representative ; whether 
Sir Thomas Brady is correctly reported 
to have stated that ‘‘ample notice was 
given to the Board of Works. It is very 
extraordinary ;” whether Mr. Hornsby 
stated— 

“Tf the Board of Works had’ not common 
courtesy, they should, at all events, have acted 
with common sense; but they had shown 
neither the one nor the other ;”’ 
and, what action the Government intend 
taking in the matter ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This is a 

uestion which should be addressed to 
the Secretary to the Treasury. A 
similar question was on the Paper yes- 
terday, and I have no doubt that it was 
answered. 

Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): Yes, 
ry I did answer the question yester- 
Mn. COX: Will the Report of the 
inquiry as to the injury likely to be 
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done to the fis interests of the 
Shannon by the drainage works be laid 
before the House before the money to 
provide the cost is voted ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Govern- 
ment have no control over the inquiry, — 
nor am I able to state the date when it 
will be concluded. It is, therefore, 
quite impossible for me to answer the 
question. 

Mr. OOX: This is a Government 
inquiry. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: All the Go- 
vernment had to do was to put it in 
motion. 


SCOTLAND--MAIL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether in would be possible 
to arrange that the mails from Storno- 
way to the South should overtake the 
morning mail from Ding wall, instead of 
being delayed till the afternoon as at 
present ? 

*Tux POSTMASTER GENERAL(Mr. 
Rarxes, University of Cambridge): I 
quite agree with the hon. Member as 
to the obvious desirability of arrangi 
a correspondence between the Southward 
Mail from Stornoway and the Morning: 
Mail from Dingwall. But I under- 
stand that insuperable difficulties bave 
hitherto interfered with an earlier des- 
patch from Stornoway, and that the 
expense attendant upon aspecial service: 
from Dingwall to overtake the Southern 
Mail at Inverness appears to be pro- 
hibitory. I will, however, gladly receive 
any further suggestions which may serve 
to facilitate a more convenient arrange- 
ment of the Mails. 


THE VENEZUELA PANAMA GOLD 
MINE COMPANY. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether a Correspondence has 
taken place between a British Company 
called the Venezuela Panama Gold 
Mine Company, Limited, and the 
Government, with reference to the con- 
fiscation by the late President of 
Venezuela, Don Guzman Blanco, of their 
property in the Yuruari territory, now 
administered by Venezuela; and whether 
he has any objection to lay the Corre- 
ter upon the Table of the 

use ? . 
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*Txe UNDER SECRETARY or 


STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
tsi J. Fzrausson, Manchester, N.E.): 

er Majesty’s Government have heen 
pete to by the company on account 
of the cancelling of their concession, and 
an adverse judgment of the Venezuelan 
Courts; but they have not considered 
that a sufficient case is made out for 
their intervention. The matter is not 
one of such public importance as to 
justify the presentation of the Oorre- 
spondence. 

Mr. 8. HILL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman allow me to see the corre- 


spondence ? 
Sir J. FERGUSSON: Yes; I think 
there will be no objection. 


CULTIVATION OF SUGAR IN JAMAICA 

Mr. ALFRED PEASE (York): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Oolonies if he can give, with 
regard to the cultivation of sugar in the 
Island of Jamaica, the number of pro- 
perties with under 10 acres, over 10 
acres and under 40 acres, over 50 acres 
and under 100 acres, over 100 acres and 
under 200 acres, and over 200 acres in 
canes respectively ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tax COLONIES (Baron 
H. pE Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): 
From the latest Returns in the Secre- 
tary of State’s possession, it appears that 
in 1886-7 there were in Jamaica 68 
estates with more than 200 acres in 
cane; 77 estates with between 100 and 
200; 27 estates with between 50 and 
100; and 7 estates with between 10 and 
50; but he has no information as to the 
number of properties with under 10 
acres in cane cultivation. If the honour- 
able Member thinks it worth while to 
a the question further, the Colonial 

overnment will be requested to pre- 
pare a special Return. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOL AT 
BLANTYRE. 

Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether, 
with regard to certain charges made 
against the managers of St. Joseph’s 
Roman Catholic School at Blantyre, of 
having diverted certain money derived 
from pu blic grants to other than educa- 
tional purposes, into which the Educa- 
tion Department held a thorough in- 
vestigation, the result of their inquiry 
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has been that the charges have been 
completely disproved ? 

*Tre LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Roserrsoy, Bute): The charges 
brought against the managers of St. 
Joseph’s Roman Catholic School related 
to the alleged incorrectness of the Re- 
turns of income and expenditure fur- 
nished by them. The matter was the 
subject of careful investigation, and the 
managers were asked to produce ac- 
counts and vouchers. The examination 
of these led to the conclusion that there- 
was no case calling for their Lordships’ 
further interference. 


THE SHAH’S VISIT. 

*Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House a detailed statement of the- 
Supplementary Estimate of £7,650, 
being ‘‘expenses connected with the- 
visit of His Majesty the Shah to this- 
Country ?” 

*Smz J. FERGUSSON: The details 
are very simple. I stated on May 30 
that Her Majesty would entertain the 
Shah during his residence at the Palace ;. 
but that there would be.some provision 
necessary for the purposes of his visit. 
The sum asked for is limited to the 
travelling expenses in this country, in- 
cluding cost of special steamers from 
Gravesend to Westminister £2,665 ;. 
hotel charges of suite, entertainments, 
carriage hire, and engagement of the 
necessary interpreters, £1,835; extra 
carriages and attendance in London, 
£2,000 ; travelling expenses of officers. 
in attendance and other contingent 
expenses, £1,150. Total, £7,650. 


IRELAND—SEIZURE FOR RENT. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I ox 7 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord: 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that at 4.15 a.m. on 29th July,. 
a bailiff named Wales, assisted by police, 
forced open the door of Mr. Bernard: 
Reynolds, one of the tenants on the 
Crocker Estate, in South Lonegal,. 
against whom a decree for rent had. 
been obtained at the suit of the land-- 
lord, and that, having forced open the 
door, rushed into the house, and de- 
manded from Mrs. Reynolds, who was. 
only partially dressed, the keys of the 
outhouses in which the cattle, the sub-- 
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jects of the proposed seizure for rent, 
were; and, on the keys being refused. 
the police and bailiff broke open the 
doors of the outhouses, and seized the 
cattle; and whether he will be able to 
‘say whether the police in thus assisting 
the bailiff were acting within their duty. 
__ Tas CHANCELLOR or roz EXCHE- 
‘QUER (Mr. Gosouen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): My right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary, who is not 
-at this moment in his place, has re- 
quested me to state that he .has not yet 
received the necessary information to 
-enable him to answer the question. 


DISEASED CATTLE. 

Mz. O’KEEFFE (Limerick): I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board if it is a fact that at the 
Liverpool abattoirs a fortnight since 
certain English dairy cows, although 
having passed the market inspector at 
‘Stanley Market, were, after being 
slaughtered, seized by the meat market 
inspector; if Irish cattle run a similar 
‘risk of being seized after sale and 
slaughter, although being certified as 
-gound by veterinary surgeon inspectors 
at shipping ports and on their arrival in 
England; and, if such should arise, 
who will compensate the exporters for 
‘their losses ? 

*Tae PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Ritcur, 
“Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
been in communication with the Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool on the subject of the 
question of the hon. Member, and I am 
informed that it is the fact that certain 
dairy cows from the Stanley Market 
were, after being slaughtered, seized 
by the meat inspector as being unfit for 
human food. The market inspector at 
‘Stanley Market examines for contagious 
-diseases only under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts, and the cows 
in question were not suffering from 
contagious disease, and consequently 
‘were not interfered with by the in- 
spector at Stanley Market. Irish cattle 
wun a similar risk of being seized 
after sale and slaughter if they are 
found to be unfit for human food and 
are exposed or deposited for sale. It is 
mot the duty of the veterinary surgeon 
Anspector to certify cattle as being 
sound; but he passes all that are free 
from contagious disease. Exporters re- 


ceive no compensation for their loss 
Ur. Mac Neili 
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when meat is condemned on the 
of its being unfit for human fi On 
the contrary, those who ex for sale 


for human food meat of this character 
are, under the Public Health Act, liable 
to heavy penalties. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS IN EGYPT. 


Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derbyshire, 
Ilkeston): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether his attention has been called to 
a petition from certain British subjects 
complaining that they had been illegally 
confined in Egyptian Government gaols, 
under Egyptian officials, at Alexandria, 
instead of being placed in a British 
Consular prison; whether such com- 
plaint was well-founded; and, if so, 
whether the illegality complained of 
has been remedied; and, whether 
British subjects have been tried at 
Alexandria by juries of five, often not 
Englishmen, but Greeks and Levantines 
with British passports f 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Such a peti- 
tion has been received, and is now under 
inquiry ; inquiry is also being made in 
regard to the constitution of juries. 


DISABLING GUNS. 

CoroneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if any experiments have been 
made to ascertain what is the smallest 
size of shot which will disable a 40 or 
60-ton gun when the shot hits the large 
gun on the side of the latter ? 

*Toz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuoprs, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The subject has engaged 
the serious attention of the Ordnance 
Select Committee, and experiments have 
been tried. But I am advised that in the 
interests of the public service it is not 
desirable to make public either the 
results or the opinion of the Committee. 

Coronet NOLAN: I will put a ques- 
tion to the First Lord of the Admiralty 
on the subject in reference to guns 
mounted en barbette in the Fleet. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (TONNAGE) 
BILL. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether the Board will frame 
rules for the direction of Surveyors of 
the Board in the discharge of their 
functions under the new Merchant Ship- 
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ping (Tonnage) Bill, especially with 
“reference to the provisions of Section 2 
in regard to overdeck light and air 


‘spaces ? 
Bees PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
-or TRADE (Sir Mronazt Hroxs Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): Rules on this matter are 
in course of preparation, but of course 
cannot be issued until the Bill has 
become law. 
Mr. SEXTON: Will it be made 
public? 
*Srm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
Yes, Sir; I daresay they might be laid 
-on the Table. 


CONVEYANCE OF SCOTCH MAILS. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
‘vernessshire): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General what is the amount of 
‘postal subsidy granted to Mr. M‘Brayne 
orconveying the mails by steamer to and 
from Strome Ferry and Stornoway ; 
whether he is aware that, from the in- 
efficieucy of the steamer employed the 
connection with the railway to Strome 
Ferry is frequently lost and delays arise 
in reaching Stornoway, and that these 
delays have sometimes occurred from 
the steamer diverging from the direct 
route and proceeding to Portree to take 
up goods and passengers ; and, whether, 
in these circumstances, if there be no 
‘fixed period of contract, he will consider 
the expediency of publicly inviting 
‘tenders for a direct and exclusive ser- 
vice between Strome Ferry and Storno- 


way? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The contract payment 
for the conveyance of the mails by 
steamer to and from Strome Ferry and 
Stornoway is £2,250 a year. I find, 
upon inquiry, that during the year 
ended the 27th ultimo the steamer lost 
the day mail train on 18 occasions. On 
nearly all of these occasions the failure 
was attributable to storm, and, having 
regard to the exposed nature of the 

ge, and to the fact that the service 
as performed at night, the explanation 
is, I think, sufficient. Mr. M‘Brayne 
is @ most competent contractor, and I do 
not see that any advantage to the Public 
Service would arise from terminating 
a contract and publicly inviting 
‘tenders as the hon. Member suggests. 
Mr. CALDWELL: With reference 
ito that answer, may I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he has considered 
the sufficiency of the vessel? _ __ 
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*Mr. RAIKES: Representations as 
to the nature of the particular vessel 
have been made to the Post Office, and 
we think there is no reason to com- 
plain. 

THE MAILS FROM INVERNESS. 

Mrz. FRASER-MACKINTOSH: I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he would state generally thedata 
be which the Department has come to 

e conclusion that a mid-day service, by 
steamer, of the mails from Inverness to 
Fort Augustus would, for the months 
of August and September, involve a loss 
to the Post Office of £250; and, if he 
would give the figures justifying the 
statement of the Teoitleront that the 
cost of the existing service is consider- 
ably in excess of the revenue derived 
from the correspondence ? 
*Mr. RAIKES: The cost of maintain“ 
ing the present Postal Service between 
Inverness and Fort Augustus and the 
neighbourhood is about £767 a year, as 
compared with an available revenue of 
about £525 a year, so that there is 
already a loss of about £242 a year. If 
the desired service from Inverness at 
mid-day during August and September 
were afforded, it would be necessary to 
make an additional payment of £200 to 
the proprietors of the steamer, and the 
Department itself would incur a further 
expenditure of about £50 a year. The 
loss would thus be augmented by £250 
a year, and there would be no saviags 
to set against it. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether any decision has been given 
by the Privy Council in the matter of 
Christ’s Hospital; and what is the pre- 
sent position of the scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners relating thereto? 

*Tuoe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Hanr Dyxz, Kent, 
Dartford): The appeals against the 
scheme for Christ’s Hospital were heard 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council towards the end of June. At 
the close of the hearing their Lordships 
reserved judgment, which has not yet 
been delivered. Further proceedings 
in regard to the scheme must await the 
delivery of that judgment. 
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POST OFFICE SORTERS. 
Mrz. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General when he will be 
able to give a definite reply to the 
, age of the sorters employed on Sun- 
y duty in the Circulation Department 
(Inland Branch), which was originally 
presented so long ago as 1884, and in 
respect of which he informed the Member 
for South West Bethnal Green, in June 
1888, that ‘‘a decision would shortly be 
arrived at?” 

*Mr. RAIKES: The matter to which 
the hon. Member -refers has been very 
fully examined by the Department, and 
I have now under consideration a pro- 
posal which I hope to be able to submit 
to the Treasury in a day or two. 


THE WHITECHAPEL MURDER, 


- Mz. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether it is correct 
that William Wallace Brodie, who was 
recently charged on his own confession 
with the Whitechapel murder, was, 
in May, 1887, sentenced to 14 years’ 
penal servitude, and was, in August, 

1888, discharged on license; and, if so, 
of what offence was he convicted, and 
why was he discharged ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror raz HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Stuart Worttey, Shef- 
field, Hallam): William Brodie was con- 
victedin May, 1877, notin 1887, oflarceny 
in a dwelling-house and sentenced to 14 
years’ penal servitude. He was dis- 
charged on license in the ordinary course 
in August, 1888, after serving rather 
more than 11 years of his sentence. 


FENIT PIER. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.): ae: 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that in the instructions issued by 
the Lord Lieutenant to the cesspayers of 
the Baronies connected with the Fenit 
Pier Loan, and on faith of which the 
cesspayers gave a guarantee for£95,000, 
the following passage occurs :— 

‘*No portion of it (the loan) can be expended 
on the present canal, or in payment of the 
balance of the canal debt due to the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners, or of the instal- 
ments of the present loan ; ”’ 
but that, in spite of this passage in the 
instructions, £2,500 was paid to the 
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Pier. 
National Bank in discharge of a debt 
due by the canal, £300 and £290 were 
paid to the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners in discharge of the debt due 
by the canal, and £3,192. 11s. 4d. was 
paid to the Irish Board of Works in 
discharge of the instalments on the 
Fenit Pier Loan referred to in the Lord 
Lieutenant’s instructions as the present 
loan; whether interest has to be paid 
and capital repaid by the taxpayers as 
regards these sums, although these 
sums were paid by the Fenit Harbour 
Commissioners in direct contravention 
of the Lord Lieutenant’s instructions, 
on the faith of which the taxpayers gave 
their guarantee; and, whether, if these 
facts be as stated, he will take steps to 
enforce the instructions of the Lord 
Lieutenant ? i 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The instruc- — 
tions mentioned in the question were 
issued by the Lord Lieutenant. The 


payments enumerated were made from 
the loan of £95,000 by the Harbour 
Commissioners. They do not appear to 
have been justified in applying the 
capital funds to any of these purposes. 
It is right to add that it appears from a 
communication received from their Secre- 
tary that they only intended to advance 
the sums temporarily from the loan 
and that a portion of the item of £290 
has already been paid by the canal 
funds. It also seems that when the 
Board of Works ascertained that the 
first five half-yearly instalments amount- 
ing to £3,192 11s. 4d. had been repaid 
to them out of the loan they took steps 
to remedy this action of the Harbour 
Commissioners by applying for a pre- 
sentment for the amount. This applica- 
tion, however, was overruled by the 
Lord Chief Baron, whose decision was 
confirmed in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, whereby it was held that the Act 
43 & 44 Vic. c. 14 guarded against the 
sums due by the Baronies being accumu- 
lated from one Assizes to another. FE 
may mention that it would seem as 
regards this sum of £3,192 lls. 4d., 
that the Baronies are not at any actual 
loss by its payment from the loan, as 
had it been presented for at the Assizes 
from time to time as it accrued due, the 
Baronies would then have been obliged 
to have paid. The Government are 
considering the matter as to what steps, 
if any, they are in a position to take. _ 
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Mr. MAHONY: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the pier has not 
been properly finished owing to the 
shortness of funds ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware of that fact. I understand the 
point to be that the Harbour Commis- 
sioners have paid interest out of capital 
and that a loss has thereby occurred. I 
4o not know that that is so, but I think 
it is very probable. 

Me. MAHONY: It is quite clear 
that interest has been wrongly paid out 
of capital, and, therefore, I will ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he will take 
steps to obtain a Report upon the 
matter ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I under- 
stand the matter, the Lord Lieutenant’s 
instructions can only refer to the future, 
and not to any improper payments out 
of capital which may have been made 
previously. 

Mr. MAHONY: Were not the Lord 
Lieutenant’s instructions issued prior to 
the guarantee of this loan—prior to the 
time when the taxpayers gave the 
guarantee ? The taxpayers at a Baronial 
meeting, which was to a certain extent 
Tepresentative, gave the guarantee on 
the faith of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
instructions. Where the taxpayers give 
@ guarantee for the carrying out of 
ay works under instructions issued 

y the Lord Lieutenant, is it to be the 
duty of the taxpayer to see that the in- 
structions are carried out ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I have 
said, I am not acquainted with the facts 
of the case, but anything the Govern- 
ment can do to remedy the evil they are 
pre to do. 

nr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, 
W.): As this is a question which affects 
my constituents may I ask whether it 
is not the fact that this Public Board 
excluded the Press from their delibera- 
tions ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It does not 
rest with the Lord Lieutenant to secure 
the admission of the Press to these 
meetings. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Mr. WILLIAM M‘ARTHOUR (Oorn- 
‘wall, Mid St. Austell): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether it is true that in 1887 
certain British pearlers, employing 87 
wessels off the North-west Australian 
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coast, petitioned the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies against the grant of 
responsible government to Western 
Australia without the recognition of 
their right to fish beyond the three-mile 
some untaxed ; a protests have 
n lodged by the North-west Pearli 
Fleet, by the London Chamber of Gent 
merce, and by the Chamber of Shipping 
against the Western Australia Pearl 
Fisheries Act passed by the Federal 
Council of Australia in February, 1889; 
whether representations have reached 
him that the principles introduced in 
this Act will infringe the main principles 
recognised by the Chamberlain Com- 
mission, and may tend to the transfer of 
the pearling fleet to a foreign flag; and 
whether the Secretary of Stateis willing 
to advise the Crown on this Act on its 
merits, and what action has been taken 
in the matter? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: A petition to 
the effect stated by the hon. Member 
was received by the Secretary of State 
in October, 1887, and was referred for 
the consideration of the Government of 
Western Australia, and extracts from 
the Governor’s reply were communicated 
to the parties interested in the Petition. 
Protests such as are described in the 

uestion were also received at the 
lonial Office, in more than one of 
which attention was drawn to the injury 
which it was alleged must occur to 
Colonial pearl fishing vessels, The sub- 
ject of this Reserved Bill has been care- 
fully considered by Her Majesty’s 
Government, who have been advised 
that it is within the powers conferred 
upon the Federal uncil by the 
Federal Council of Australasia Act, 
1885, and they have decided that they 
would not be justified in recommending 
Her Majesty to disallow the Bill. 


IRELAND—EVICTIONS ON LORD 
CLANRICARDE’S ESTATE. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what particulars he can give 
of the recent evictions on Lord Clanri- 
carde’s estate in the Portumna district; 
whether any further evictions there are 
in contemplation ; what offers of settle- 
ment, if any, were made on the part of 
the landlord and of the tenants respeo- 
tively; and whether he will lay upon 
the Table a copy of any correspondence 
between any member or officer of the 
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Trish Government and any persons act- 
ing in the interest of the landlord, or of 
the tenants, with respect to this estate? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I am not in 

ion of information which will 
enable me to answer the question as to 
farther evictions being in contemplation. 
I understand that a placard offering 
terms was put up in the district, and 
that the tenants evicted on June 19 were 

ed to accept them if evicted 
tenants were reinstated. The placard is 
to the following effect :— 

** As to tenants holding under £50 annual 
rent—(a) those paying the rent due up to No- 
vember 1, 1888, to receive an abatement of 4s. 
inthe £1 on all they owe ; (4) those not paying 
up to November 1, 1888, an abatement of 3s. 
in the £1 on each whole year’s rent paid. The 
cases of tenants holding over £50 annual rent 
and tenants in towns to be dealt with separately, 
and as the circumstances of each may require. 
From tenants who could reasonably satisfy the 
agent that they were unable to then pay more, 
half a year’s rent would be accepted and fair 
time given to further reduce the debt. The 
foregoing abatements not to apply to judicial 
rents.’” 

I am not aware of any correspondence 
which it would be proper to lay on the 
Table of the House. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): Have not a large number of 
persons been evicted, upon whose behalf 
more favourable terms than those which 
the agents have since expressed their 
willingness to accept, were offered ? 


Mz. A.J. BALFUOUR: I am aware 
that a large number of persons have 
been offered terms from time to time; 
but I cannot charge my memory with 
the fact whether they were in excess or 
less than those which have been recentl 
offered. I will be glad to find out if 
I can. 

Mr. SEXTON : The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says he is not aware of any 
correspondence which he canlay upon the 
Table. Is it not the fact that the evic- 
tions upon the Portumna Estate of Lord 
Olanricarde have been restrained by 
means of a correspondence between the 

ight hon. Gentleman himself, as the 
ead of the Executive in Ireland, and 
the agents of this estate ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware, speaking off-hand, that there is 
eny correspondence of the kind alluded 
to the right hon. Gentleman. But if 
there is, I still maintain that it comes 
ander the same category. 

Hr. Sexton 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I received 
only to-day a letter from Bishop Healy, 
in which he stated that he intended his. 
an Nagar Chief Secretary to be made 

blic. 

Pen, SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish, if possible, 
to ascertain upon what principle the 
right hon. Gentleman maintains before 
this House that letters addressed to him 
as the working Head of the Executive: 
in Ireland in regard to the enforcement 
of the law and of legal rights are to be 
withheld, if they are preserved in the- 
official records ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It must rest 
in the discretion of the Head of the- 
Department to’ publish the correspon- 
dence or not; but I entirely deny that 
the correspondence is official to which. 
reference has been made. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS IN 
BELFAST. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he is aware 
ithat the inhabitants of a large and 
| papelens district of Belfast are subject 

to inconvenience and disadvantage by 
reason of the circumstance that the- 
Falls Road Post Office, which is a re- 
ceiving office for telegrams, is not a. 
delivering office; and, whether he will. 
constitute it a delivering office ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I am having inquiry 
made whether the Fall’s Koad Post 
Office can be constituted a Delive: 
Office for telegrams, and so soon as 
receive the necessary Reports I will com- 
municate with the hon. Member. 7 


RAILWAY OLASSIFICATION, 

Siz JOHN LUBBOOK (University 
of London): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he is. 
aware that in conferences between tra- 
ders and railway managers (arranged in 
compliance with the Board of Trade Cir- 
cular of 10th June last), the railway 
managers contended that the classifica- 
tion mentioned in the Act was a Parlia- 
mentary classification which could not. 
be arranged as a working classification ;. 
that traders are of opinion that the 
classification can be compiled as a work- 
ing classification; and that asa result of 
~ aferenes of opinion the nontennaces- 

ween the leading groups of traders 
and the railway managers have ed. 
abortive; and, whether he can take any 
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steps to secure that the Parliamentary 
classification of ‘The Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888,” shall be adapted or 
compiled so as to serve as a working 
classification ? 

*Srr M. HIOKS BEACH: The confer- 
ences referred to by the hon. Member 
have by no means proved abortive in all 
cases, but, on the contrary, in several 
instances have produced results appar- 
ently satisfactory to the traders. I am 
aware of the contention alluded to by 
the hon. Member which has been put 
forward by an important section of tra- 
ders. But the contention appears to me 
to be based on a misapprehension. 
When the Parliamentary classification 
is fixed there will be nothing to prevent 
the Railway Companies, subject to the 
provisions of the law as regards undue 

reference, from charging a lower rate 
or any article or group of articles than 
the maximum rate authorised by Parlia- 
ment, and if they choose to arrange to 
charge for any of the articles placed by 
Parliament in a certain class the rates 
authorised for a lower class, there is 
nothing to prevent them from doing so, 
nor is it in the interests of trade: that 
they should be prevented from doing 
so. A letter embodying the views of 
the Department on this point will be 
shortly addressed to the traders, and so 
also will a circular announcing the pro- 
cedure the Board of Trade will adopt at 
the hearing of objections, and the time 
when they will commence to hear objec- 
tions. 


EGYPT. 

Mz. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tend instructing the Government of 
Egypt to embrace the opportunity 
afforded by the success of General Gren- 
fell against the Dervishes, of again 
obtaining access to the navigable waters 
ofthe Upper Nile and the Bahr Gazelle, 
by despatching a sufficient number of 
river fighting steamers during the rising 
of the Nile, for the purpose of ob- 
taining and holding ion of 
Dongola and Berber, and thus retain 
the acknowledged strategical and com- 
mercial keys requisite for the safety of 
Eeypt well as the diminution of 
“Tm FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru, Strand, 
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Westminster): The hon. Gentleman is 
under a misapprehension in add 

this question of whether we intend in- 
structing the Governmentof Egypt to me.. 
We cannot instruct the Egyptian Govern- 
ment as if it were a Department of the 
English Government. The policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government remains the- 
same as it has always been—that is, to- 
maintain the engagements into which. 
the country has entered. 


RAILWAY REGULATIONS BILL. 

Mr. O’KEEFFE: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if it is the- 
intention of the Government to extend 
the Railway Regulations (No. 2) Bill to- 
Treland ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Bill to- 
which the hon. Gentleman refers will 
extend to the whole of the United. 
Kingdom. 


SLAVERY IN PEMBA AND ZANZIBAR.,. 
Sm JOHN KENNAWAY (Devon, 
Honiton): I beg to ask the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
whether the time has now arrived when 
Her Majesty’s Government should urge 
upon the Sultan of Zanzibar to decree 
the abolition of domestic slavery in the- 
islands of Pemba and Zanzibar ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: It would be 
inconvenient, and would not conduce to- 
the objects which my hon. Friend has 
in view, to make a;declaration upon this- 
matter, but the subject must in any case 
come under consideration in connection 
with the contemplated Conference upon. 
the Slave Trade. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will neglect no opportunity of les- 
sening both the area and the evils of 
slavery as far as their'influence extends... 


AID TO LOCAL RATES. 

Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Wal- 
worth): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board when the 
ratepayers of the Metropolis will receive- 
the relief out of the Probate Duties and 
other sources of Imperial Revenue pro- 
mised them in the Budget of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the financial 
year 1888-9? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Since the 27th of 
March last a sum of £127,620 has been 
paid to the Guardians of the Metro- 
politan unions and parishes in addition: 
to the ts previously received by 
them. It is very difficult to arrive at 
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any accurate estimate of the amount 
which the Local Government Board will 
be in a position to pay to the London 
County Council out of the local taxation 
account in November next, but it will 
robably be about £120,000. It will be 
e in mind that the sum payable to 
the London County Council prior to that 
date would be much larger were it not 
that the proportion of the cost of the 
Metropolitan Police, which was formerly 
paid out of the Parliamentary grant, is 
now paid out of the local taxation ac- 
count and deducted from the sums pay- 
able to the London County Council. 


IRELAND—FAIR RENTS. 

Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lor 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether hecan now 
state on what day he will introduce his 
proposed Bill for accelerating the fixing 
of fair rents in Ireland; and whether it 
is intended that the two lay Commis- 
sioners are to sit with the County Oourt 
Judge of the county as originally 
indicated ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Bill to 
which the question of the hon. Gentle- 
man refers is on the Paper for this 
evening. 


INSPECTOR OF LUNACY. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Ohief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is a 
fact that one of the Iuspectors of 
Lunatics in Ireland has tendered his 
resignation ; whether any steps, and, if 
so, what, are being taken to deal with the 
vacancy thus created ; and whether there 
is any truth in the report that it is in 
contemplation to appoint one of the 
Scotch Assistant Commissioners of 
Lunacy to an administrative position in 
the Irish Lunacy Service ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: One. of the 
Inspectors of Lunatics in Ireland has 
retired on superannuation. The ques- 
tion as to the necessity of filling the 
vacancy is under consideration. There 
is no foundation for the rumour that it 
is in contemplation to appoint one of the 
Scotch Assistant Commissioners of 
Lunacy to an administrative position in 
the Irish Lunacy Service. 


. GENERAL WILLIAM SANKEY. 
- Dr. KENNY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he 


Ur. Ritchie 
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has noticed in the list of shareholders 
of the ‘‘ Land ‘Corporation Company,’ 
published in the Freeman of 30th ultimo, 
the name of General William Sankey 
as a holder of 20 shares in said com- 
pany; is he able to state whether the 
said General William Sankey is the 
same person as the General Sankey 
who is Chairman of the Board of 
Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland ; and, whether it is in accor- 
dance with the rules of the Service that 
the Chairman of a Public Board, which 
has to discharge such important 
functions as those entrusted to the 
Board of Public Works in Ireland, 
should be a shareholderin a company 
with which the Board of Public Works 
has frequently to deal, and the chief 
objects of the said company being more- 
over mainly of a political character ? 

Mr. JACKSON : There is no founda- 
tion whatever for the suggestion in the 
question. Any of the ordinary sources 
of information, such as Whitaker's Al- 
manack or Thom’s Directory, will show 
that the Chairman of the Board of 
Public Works is Lieutenant General 
R. H. Sankey, not General William 
Sankey. I am sure that the hon. 
Member will regret that he should have 
put the question. 

Dr. KENNY: I cast no reflection 
on General Sankey. I should be sorry 
to do so. 


BRITISH GULANA—CONSTITUTIONAL 
REFORM. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 


‘State for the Colonies whether the 


Government have under consideration 
the question of conceding a measure of 
Constitutional Reform to the Colony of 
British Guiana, similar to that granted 
to other West Indian Colonies; and, 
whether he can state a date when he 
will probably be able to intimate to the 
Colony the decision of -Her Majesty’s 
Government on the subject ? 

Baron H. pve WORMS: Her 
Majesty’s Government have under con- 
sideration the question of a reform of 
the Constitution of British Guiana, but 
cannot at present state when it will be 
possible to make any definite announce- 
ment on the subject. . 
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BRITISH GUIANA AND BRAZIL. 

Mr. WATTS: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether negotiations are now in progress 
with the yore of Brazil for the 
appointment of a Joint Commission of 
Delimitation to determine and fix a 
definite line of frontier between the 
Colony of British Guiana and the 
Empire of Brazil; and whether he can 
now give the House any information on 
the subject ? 

*Sre J. FERGUSSON : Proposals were 
made on the subject by the Brazilian 
Government some time ago and are still 
under discussion, but the matter is not 
in a position in which any further infor- 
mation can with advantage be given. 


MR. CONYBEARE. 


Sm W. FOSTER: I wish to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland if he 
has received any Medical Report in 
reference to the health of the hon. 
Member for Camborne (Mr. Conybeare) 
in Derry Gaol ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
received any Medical Report absolutely 
up to date; but subsequent to the time 
of the first question on the subject by 
the hon. Gentleman the Reports are 
satisfactory. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: [understood that 
on Saturday last the hon. Member for 
Camborne wished to send me a Report 
which I have not yet received. Can 
the right hon. Gentleman say whether 
it will be forwarded before the Prisons 
Vote comes on ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
make any promise of that kind, not 
knowing how far Medical Reports are 
allowed by the Prison Rules to be sent 
to private Members. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: This is not a 
Medical Report, but a Report framed by 
the hon. Member himself. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
Mr. S. HILL: May I ask when the 
‘Tithes Bill will be taken? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Tithes 
Rent Charge Bill stands on the Paper 
for Thursday. If it is not reached on 
that day, I will inform my hon. Friend 
when it is likely to be taken. 

Mr, 8. HILL: At what time will it 
be taken on Thursday ? 
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*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We shall take 
it at any time. 


In reply to Mr. Soaw Lerevre, 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH said: We pro- 
pose to take the Constabulary Vote to- 
night, and then to go back to the Irish 
Estimates in Class 2 in the order in 
which they stand. I think the first is 
the Vote for the Lord Lieutenant. If 
the Irish Estimates are not concluded 
on Thursday, they will be proceeded with 
de die in diem, and after they are 
disposed of the Tithes Bill will be 
taken. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): What 
do the Government propose to do with 
the Drainage Bills? — 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope to 
= the Bann Drainage Bill this 

ession. I also hope to pass the Shan- 
non and Barrow Bille, but will be 
guided by circumstances. 

Mr. STOREY: I am quite aware 
that the Shannon and Barrow Drainage 
Bills must go over until next Session ; 
but I wish further to press my questio n 
respecting the Bann Drainage Bill. The 
Bill has several stages yet to pass 
through. I would remind the right 
hon. ti that there is a possi- 
bility of prolonged opposition from 
English and Scotch Members, and 
opposition, too, from the localities. 
Under the circumstances, I would like 
to know whether he will not commit the 
‘‘happy dispatch ” and tell us that the 
Bann Drainage Bill is also to go? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will give 
the hon. Gentleman an undertaking 
that the Bann Drainage Bill will be 
taken after the Light Railways Bills. 
As to the Shannon and Barrow Bills 
they will have to be dropped. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): Is 
it intended to take the London County 
Council (Money) Bill to-night ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir; it will 
not be taken to-night. 

Six W. FOSTER: Will the Notifica- 
tion of Infectious Diseases Bill be the 
first Order on Friday ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I cannot under- 
take to make it the first Order. The 
Government must at this period of the 
Session take the business that remains 
to be considered when they are able to 
reach it. 
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IRISH RESIDENT MAG STRATES, 


Mr. FLYNN: May I ask the Chief 
Secretary if it will be convenient to 
take No. 4 of the Notices of Motion—a 
Return giving the names of the Resi- 
dent Magistrates with the dates of their 
appointment by seniority, present salary, 
and other particulars, as an unopposed 
Return ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am unable 
at present to treat it as an unopposed 
Return. A vory comprehensive 
is already before the House. 

Mrz. SEXTON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that in the case of 
certain Magistrates it is alleged that 
the principle of seniority has been 
violated? This Return is, therefore, 
asked for to enable us to judge how far 
that principle has been violated. 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
admit that the principle of seniority is 
at all binding. 

Mr. SEXTON : I suppose the right 
hon. Gentleman will admit that promo- 
tion by seniority ought to be the prin- 
ciple except in the case of special merit. 

e ask for the Return, so that we may 
be enabled to see whether, where 
seniority was disregarded,there was good 


cause. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not zo 
to the same extent as the right hon. 
Gentleman. I quite admit that seniority 
18an element ; but I do not go further. 
Mr. FLYNN: Is it not the fact that 
former Returns were given very much 
in this shape showing the seniority, and 
that it is only recently the rule has been 
changed ? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware that Returns have been given in 
conformity to the description given by 
the hon. Gentleman. 





UNIVERSITIES, &c. (SCOTLAND) PUBLIC 
MONEY. 


Ordered— 

“* Returns of the sums annually voted by 
Parliament, and of the sums chargeable oa the 
Consolidated Fund, to each of the four Univer- 
sities of Scotland, and to the —— Observatory 
and Royal Botanic Gardens at Edinburgh, for 
each of the ten years ending the 3lst day of 
March 1889 ; 

Of the sums chargeable as pensions to the 
retired Professors of each of the four Universi- 
ties for the same period ; 

Of the sums spent for the erection or main- 
tenance of University Buildings for the same 
period ; 
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And mepenstely, of the sums paid to the Pro- 
— = - several Ady soe from the- 
unds of the Deanery of the Chapel Royal in 
Scotland during the same period (in continua- 
tion of Parliamen’ Paper, No. 263,of Session: 
1887.”—{ Mr. J. Campbell.) 


UNIVERSITY (SCOTLAND). 


Ordered— 

Return of Rules made under Sec. 21 of the- 
Act 21 and 22 Vic. c. 83, now in force, with 
respect to the amount of the Pensions from. 
public funds that may be awarded to Princi-. 
8, Professors, and other officers (if any) of 
ttish Universities, the age at which they 
may be claimed, and the period of service: 
which must have preceded each claim. 

Nominal Return of Principals, Professors,. 
and other officers (if any) in each of the Scot-- 
tish Universities entitled, after the required: 
period of service, to retire upon Pensions, with: 
their respective ages, dates of appointment, 
and the amount, for each of the three years. 
ended the 3lth day of March, 1889, of the- 
salaries, fees, and other emoluments which. 
would be taken into account in determining 
the amount of pension that might be granted. 
in each case. 

And, Return showing, for each of the Uni-- 
versities, the Name and Office of each Person 
to whom a Pension has been granted from. 
public funds since 1858, with the amount of* 
each Pension, the age at which it was granted,. 
and the date at which any Pension lapsed (im 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 
245, of Session 1887).—(Mr. J. Campbell.) 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT, 1875. 

Report from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence and Appen-- 
dix, brought up, and read. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and: 
to be printed. [No. 304. ] 


NEW WRIT. 


For Belfast (Northern Division), in 
the room of Sir William Ewart, baro- 
net, deceased. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ne oeren 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES.. 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass IIT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,. 
‘*That a sum, not exceeding £889,371, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come- 
in course of Eras during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1890, for the expenses: 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary.” 


*Mr. FLYNN (Oork, N.): I think the 





Irish Members are entitled to complain. 
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that the Government should have 
introduced so important a Vote at so 
late a period of the Session. It 
is an innovation of the Constitutional 
system, and of late years it has 
tended to become more and more 


the practice of the Irish Executive, . 


and of those connected with the adminis- 
tration of Irish affairs. More than one 
half of the financial year has now been 
allowed to lapse, and I presume I am 
right in concluding that more than one 
halfof the money asked forjin the vote has 
been expended. Weare asked to criticise 
the administration of affairs for which 
the money is required at a time of the 
Session when the energies of hon. Mem- 
bers are supposed to be more or less 
dissipated. It may have been possible 
on other occasions for the Chief Secre- 
tary to tell us that the delay has 
occurred in order to consult the con- 
venience of the Irish Members ; but that 
has certainly not been the case this 
Session, because there has been a strong 
wish that the Irish Votes should be taken 
at an early period, in accordance with 
Cudétitatitnal peantice and the usage of 
this House, so that the Estimates might 
be criticised in the way they deserve to 
be criticised. In regard to the present 
Vote, the first thing that will strike 
those hon. Members who are interested 
in economy is the continuous increase of 
the sum of money asked for under this 
head. I find that in 1871 the Consta- 
bulary Vote, including that for the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, came to a 
total of £1,016,000, and this year we 
are asked to vote the enormous sum of 
£1,587,995, being an increase of 40 

cent. These are startling figures, which 
ought to make the Committee reflect on 
the vice of a system which necessitates 
an increase so enormous and lamentable. 
In 1875 the Vote rose to £1,208,000; 
in 1881 to £1,327,000; in 1885, 
£1,525,000 ; and in the present year it 
has practically reached £1,600,000. As 
a matter of fact, the amount per head of 
the population of Ireland has very 
nearly doubled in 17 years. In 1871 
it was 3s. 9d. per head, and it is now 
6s. 8d. That significant fact is in itself 
an eloquent commentary on the whole 
system under which it becomes neces- 
sary that so large a sum of money 
should be raised under this Vote. Oom- 
paring these figures with the cost of the 
police in Great Britain, it will be found 
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that in Sunderland it is 1s. 5d. 
head; Leicester, 1s. 9}d.; Dundee, 
ls. 1ld.; Bradford, 2s. 1d.; Leeds, 
2s. 3d., and Birmingham, 2s. 4d. The 
tes cost of the police in the Dub- 
lin Metropolitan District is 8s. per 
head, or more than four times as much 
as that of principal centres of population 
in England. These facts are startling 
in their significance, and ought to invite 
the serious consideration of every Mem- 
ber of this House who is interested in 
keeping down the expenditure of the 
country. But this expenditure, enor- 
mous as it is, would not be objected to 
if it were productive of good to the 
~ in whose behalf it is expended, 
ut not alone is the system bad, but the 
administration of the system is as bad 
asitcan possibly be. Indeed, that is the 
reason why the Vote increases so rapidly. 
The chief duties of a well-organised 
Constabulary Force are the protection of 
life and property and the preservation 
of order. But we maintain that the 
Irish police are largely employed in 
propping up the property of a small 
raction of the population to the destruc- 
tion of that of the toiling hundreds of 
thousands, who form the real buttresses 
of the prosperity of Ireland. We fur- 
ther complain that the bulk of the 
money,instead of being expended in the 
preservation of order in Ireland, is ex- 
pended in a manner that is provocative 
of the greatest disorder. The cases 
which I am about to bring before the 
Committee I have taken at random, but 
they go far to proving beyond a doubt 
that the manner iu which the Irish 
serge force is at present administered 
oes not tend to good Government or to 
the tranquillity of the country. Weare 
informed by the newspapers that not 
long ago in the County of Tipperary a 
sre was brought before County 
urt Judge Anderson, charged with a 
wanton assault. It appears that the 
prosecutor went to the railway station to 
meet a friend, and seeing that Dr. Tan- 
ner was in the train he had the temerity 
to cry out “Three cheers for the hon. 
and gallant Member for Mid Oork,” 
whereupon the police-constable James 
Rippon struck him on the head with his 
truncheon. The jury found forthe prose- 
cutor, with £5 damages and costs. 
In this case the prosecutor was able to 
bring the case before a jury and recover 
damages because he could identify his 
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aggressor, and there would be hundreds 
of similar cases brought before juries if 
it were not part of the tactics of the Chief 
| Secretary to extend the protection of 
_ the Executive to the police in matters 
_ of this kind where savage assaults are 
committed by the police upon an un- 
offending people. aise application to 
obtain the name of the policeman hy 
whom an assault has been committed is 
_Tefused. If the application is made in 
this House it is met with equivocation 
and prevarication, and it is impossible 
to obtain the name of the constable who, 
as a general rule, has been drafted from 
some distant place. That is the reason 
‘why we have been able to bring com- 
aratively few cases before the Civil 
Tribunals to expose the proceedings of 
the constabulary in the way they deserve. 
I will tell the House as briefly as 
ible what occurred on the occasion 

of the brutal assault by the police on my 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Monaghan (Mr. Patrick O’Brien). The 
hon. Member for North-East Cork (Mr. 
William O’Brien) was returning from a 
journey, and the hon. Member for 
orth Monaghan went to the railway 
latform with some friends and some 
adies to meet him. There were com- 
samc few persons on the platform, 
ecause the fact of the return of the 
hon. Member for North-East Cork had 
been purposely concealed in order to 
preclude the possibility of an attack 
upon the people. The police on the 
platform placed the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork under arrest. Mr. 
O’Brien asked for the production of the 
warrant, and while the warrant was 
being produced some _ enthusiastic 
gentleman in the rear of the crowd cried 
out ‘‘ Three cheers for William O’Brien.” 
An order was immediately given to the 
police to “‘ Draw batons,”’ which caused 
them to commit a furious assault upon 
the bystanders with truncheons and 
clubbed rifles, not only upon the people 
assembled on the platform, but on the 
ngers. Various persons present, 
including many clergymen, affirmed that 
the hon. Member for North Monaghan 
was beaten with truncheons on the back 
and head and knocked to the ground, 
_and struck while on the ground by some 
licemen with their clubbed rifles. 

e tried to rise, with blood pouring from 
two or three wounds, but was knocked 
senseless on the pavement, when some 
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lice bore him off in a cab to a doctor. 
have evidence, and I can substantiate 


it on oath, that the attack on my hon. 


Friend was premeditated, that hefore 
the train arrived he was pointed out by 
two or three constables, as was also 
the gentlemen who accompanied him, 
and the moment the train arrived the 
assault was made. The reason is 
believed to be that the hon: Member 
had been successful that day in hold- 
ing a series of meetings in defiance of 
an illegal proclamation which had been 
issued suppressing meetings near Cork. 
We asked in this House for an explana- 
tion of the assault, and we received two 
—one by the Chief Secretary, and the 
other by the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land. The latter dismissed the sugges- 
tion that there had been an attempted 
rescue of the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork as an utterly absurd and 
baseless fiction of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s creation, or of that of his 
subordinates in Ireland, while the Chief 
Secretary, not knowing what had been 
said, deliberately suggested, with the 
airy nonchalance which we all admire, 
but which is hardly consistent with the 
grave duties hv has to discharge, an 
attempted rescue as the cause of the 
disturbance. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will give a fair, straight- 
forward, and honourable answer to this 
question. Will he assist us by giving 
the name of the head constable who 
gave the order to draw batons, the 
result of which was the wanton assault 
upon my hon. Friend which I have 
described. The right hon. Gentleman 
has already said that the Inspector gave 
no order, but that the head constable 
said, ‘‘ Draw batons.” I am not very 
well versed in the regulations of the 
Constabulary, and I should like to know 
whether an order to draw batons is 
sufficient to justify a brutal attack of 
this kind? Let us know who gave the 
order, and we will test once for all 
before an impartial tribunal the respon- 
sibility of the action of the police on 
this occasion. The nature of the attack 
can be proved by the results which 
followed. 14 or 15 persons were taken 
to the infirmary more or less injured, 
and the indiscriminate nature of the 
assault may be seen from the fact that 
a number of the passengers who were 
injured were gentlemen opposed. to the 
Nationalist Party, among them being & 
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son of Sir John Arnott, of Cork, who 
was returning from a fishing excursion, 
and the Mayor’s sergeant, who went 
down to the station to meet his wife on 
her return from a trip into the country. 
While the hon. Member for North-East 
Cork was under arrest the train arrived 
at Charleville, at 12 o’clock at night. A 
small crowd of persons were on the 

latform tv meet friends returning from 
Sue and when it was found that Mr. 
O’Brien was in the train, some cheers 
were raised and an attempt was made 
to shake hands with him. As the train 
was in motion, a shot was fired by 
District Inspector Concannon, and two 
other shots were fired by constables. 
Had any one been killed by those shots 
there can be no doubt that it would 
have been wanton and unprovoked 
murder on the part of the police. 
District Inspector Rnienenis shot took 
effect in the thigh of a young man who 
was sitting on a wall at some distance 
from the train, and had it proved fatal 
all the sophistry of the Chief Secretary 
would be insufficient to clear the police 
from the dreadful charge of deliberate 
murder. In reference to this matter the 
Chief Secretary appears to have dis- 
covered for himself, or to have adopted 
the most extraordinary theory, that shots 
were fired by the crowd upon the police. 
In the first place, the police were in an 
ordinary train returning from Cork, and 
there were very few people assembled at 
the Charleville Station, as I can prove 
if the right hon. Gentleman will afford 
me the chance of an inquiry. There 
were none of the local police on the 
platform, which is hardly consistent with 
the fact that a criminal so notorious and 
so dreaded as my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork was known to 
be in the train. In the second place, the 
railway station of which I speak is 40 miles 
distant from Oork. It was a Sunday, 
and there was no possibility of commu- 
nicating with the town of Charleville 
after 10 o’clock in the morning. The 
crowd who were awaiting the return of 
their friends heard that the hon. Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork was in the 
train; they cheered him, and attempted to 
shake hands with him, and thereupon the 
constables, headed by their District In. 
spector, fired three revolver shots. Such 
grave circumstances demand some more 
satisfactory explanation from the right 
hon. Gentleman than that he has yet 
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given. Passing from this matter I come 
to the question of the employment of 
the Constabulary at evictions in Ireland. 
I donot believe therecan be twoopinions 
in the House that the real cause, or 
at any rate one of the principal 
causes, of the enormous and continuous 
increase in the COonstabulary Vote 
is the manner in which the police are 
placed at the disposal of every landlord 
and County Sheriff who requires them. 
I do not contend that the Constabulary 
cannot be called upon or cannot be 
employed by the Executive in the 
enforcement of law, and the carrying 
out of evictions; but I maintain it is an 
absolute misuse of an expensive force 
of this kind to place them solely at the 
beck and call of one particular set of 
creditors in Ireland. It is a matter 
of some difficulty for the ordinary 
creditor to get the Sheriff to move at 
all; but these extraordinary, these unjust 
debts, take the first place in the estima- 
tion of the Executive, because the land- 
lords are their friends, and because in 
collecting rents they are carrying out 
the policy which recommends itself to 
individual members of the Executive. 
; Why, in the name of common sense, 
should a body of able-bodied constables 
be placed at the disposal of any body 
of creditors in a different manner to 
that in which they are placed at the 
disposal of ordinary creditors? Some of 
the evictions in Ireland are carried out, 
if not under the immediate presence, at 
any rate under the patronage of the 
right hon. Gentleman. It is, no doubt, 
an instructive lesson in law and order to 
see the Constabulary sitting down near 
the homes of the wretched people being 
evicted drinking champagne with the 
Private Secretary and Colleague of the 
Chief Secretary. What lesson can the 
people draw from that? Does it tend to 
give them any belief in the impartiality 
of the Irish Government ? With regard 
to the actual presence of police at these 
evictions, I want to ask the attention 
of the Committee to one or two 
instances as showing a close con- 
nection between the landlord, the 
heads of the Irish Executive, and the 
principal officers of the Irish Constabu- 
lary. The Luggacurran evictions were 
carried out under the immediate patron- 
age of theright hon.Gentleman. There 
we had the landlords’ figures as to 
acreage, rent, valuation, and arrears, in 
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the hands of whom? In the hands of 
the private secretary of the Divisional 
Magistrate in charge of the police, the 
private secretary himself being an officer 
in the Constabulary. It seems an extra- 
ordinary thing that when reporters came 
down they should, instead of proceed- 
ing to the tenant’s or the landlord’s 
agents for information, proceed to 
the private secretary of the Divisional 
Magistrate, who had obtained his infor- 
mation in the landlord’s office. Is that 
part of the business of the Executive of 
the country? What business had the 
Ete secretary there at all? When 
e was giving the figures to the re- 
porters fa him he used a formula 
which is very instructive. He said, the 
tenant need not be evicted if he paid so 
much. I asked him, ‘‘ But would that 
clear the tenant up to the present date, 
or to the last galeday.”” His reply was, 
‘Oh, no, if the tenant paid so much he 
would get a clear receipt up to Septem- 
ber, 1886,” nearly three years ago. 
The business of the private secretary or 
District Inspector was simply to mislead 
the representatives of the Press present. 
There are other matters in connection 
with the presence of police at evictions 
to be referred to. I have said that 
evictions are distressing and saddening 
spectacles. It does seem extraordinary 
that large sums paid by the taxpayers 
of Great Britain should be expended 
upon work of this kind. The right hon. 
Gentleman says it is unavoidable. He 
attributes these evictions to the Plan of 
Campaign, We shall discuss that 
md on another occasion. But at the 

onsonby evictions there was a force 
of Constabulary of between 300 and 
400, we gg a by a large num- 
ber of soldiers, all under the 
charge and command of the notorious 
Divisional Magistrate, Captain Plunket. 
Have hon. Members seen the secret 
letter—secret because it was not in- 
tended to be known to us—written by 
the agent of the estate, in which he 
ies acknowledged that the land- 
ord’s claims were unjust and extor- 
tionate, that the tenants’ claims were 
less than just? ‘The letter was written 
by Mr. Townshend to the Secretary of 
the Land Corporation, and the writer 
said— 

“From what I have seen of the Ponsonby 


Estate, I am sorry to say I believe the Land 
Commission, if it ever goes before it, will reduce 
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the rents on it very heavily. . . . Theex- 
isting rents of light tillage land, which might 
have been fair 15 or 20 years ago, are far above 
the present value. A deal of the land I 
saw I was told was rented at 20s., but it will 
go under the Land Court at 12s. or 13s., and 
that is the reason I advised Mr. Smith Barry 
and the other members of the syndicate to 
make public as soon as possible that they are only 
fighting against the way in which the tenants 
want to cut the rents down.” 

I invite the attention of the Committee 
to the fact that the hon. Member for 
South Huntingdon (Mr. Smith Barry) 
can put pressure on the Irish Executive 
to bring enormous forces of constabulary 
upon the scene to evict, under circum- 
stances of great brutality and hardship, 
large numbers of industrious tenants, 
when all the time the injustice and the 
iniquity of the whole transaction is 
actually acknowledged by this letter to 
the agent of the syndicate, whom the 
Chief Secretary has not scrupled to 
defend in this House on more than one 
occasion. All these are circumstances 
which ought to cause the Committee to 
pause before voting the enormous sum 
of close on £1,600,000 for a force which 
is absolutely exasperating the people of 
Ireland, which is so expensive to the 
people of England, which is not pro- 
ductive of any solid or useful benefit to 
the country, and which, instead of being 
used legitimately for the protection of 
life and property and the preservation 
of order, is being used as a political 
machine by the Executive and the land- 
lords of Ireland, and is producing an 
amount of disorder it would be impos- 
sible to counteract, were it not for the 
help and exhortation which comes from 
quarters in Great Britain to which the 
Irish people look with confidence. 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : 
Since the Chief Secretary accepted his 
present post the Irish administration 
has been characterised by overwhelming 
cruelty, and the right hon. Gentleman’s 
chief agents in carrying out the policy 
of cruelty have been the Royal Irish 
Dobetabilacs: It is, no doubt, difficult 
for English Members to understand what 
the Royal Irish Constabulary means. In 
England the constable is the person to 
whom the people go for protection and 
support, but in Ireland he is a member 


‘of a foreign force engaged in carrying 


out a policy antagonistic to the wishes 
of the people. The Irish police are a 
military force. They have officers and 
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military accoutrements and rifles. They 
only lack colours to complete their 
military character. I would recommend 
the right hon. Gentleman to signalise 
his administration by presenting the 
force with colours, upon which ‘‘ Do not 
hesitate to shoot the people’ would be 
a very fitting motto. This order was the 
first command given under the right hon. 
Gentleman’s administration to the mem- 
bers of the Irish Constabulary. It was 
pia ie by Captain Plunket, and 
that telegram was the initiation of the 
ee which has characterised the Chief 
ecretary’s three years’ administration. 
I invite the Committee to consider that 
during the last 10 years there has been 
# decrease in the population of Ireland 
to the extent of half a million, while on 
the other hand there has been an in- 
crease of the constabulary by 2,000 men. 
In no other country with which I am ac- 
quainted has there been a steady decline 
of population, and at the same time a 
steady increase in the armed men en- 
aged to keep the population down. 
e cost of the constabulary during the 
last decade has risen from £1,400,000 
to £1,600,000. There is in Ireland at 
the present moment, including police 
and military, one armed man to every 
17 of the population, not to every 17 
fighting men, but to every 17 men, 
women and children. I submit the 
reason of this is, that the police are not 
employed as a protecting force, that they 
are not employed to enforce just debts 
between man and man, but that they 
are employed for the partisan purposes 
of the Government. I desire to direct 
attention to three phases of constabu- 
lary government in elasd--sbindly. to 
the relation between the Irish Constabu- 
lary and the people at large, the relation 
between the Irish Constabulary and a 
newspaper called the Zimes, and the 
relation between the Irish Constabulary 
and the landlord class in Ireland. My 
hon. Friend (Mr. Flynn) has not cited 
@ single case of police brutality towards 
the people. It will be remembered that 
the hon. Member for the Holmfirth Di- 
vision (Mr. H. Wilson) and I have fre- 
quently asked the Chief Secretary and 
the Solicitor General for Ireland that 
the Irish Constabulary should be num- 
bered or lettered for the purpose of 
identification. The Irish police are 
clothed in the same uniform as the 
Rifles, and we all know that as the 
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Rifles are used largely for skirmishing 
their uniform has been ot in the 
hope of avoiding detection. Let me give 
several cases in which the police have 
acted brutally, and refused to give 
their names. I find that an aggravated 
and brutal assault was committed by the 
Irish police at the Clonmel Railway 
Station—railway stations seem to be the 
hep y hunting grounds of Irish con- 
sta a On the 8rd of March, when Dr. 
Tanner arrived at Olonmel Station he 
was cheered by the people. There was 
the usual baton charge by the police. A 
reporter from Tipperary was grossly 
maltreated by a constable, who politely 
refused to give his name. On the 4th 
of May, at Kanturk, a Poor Law 
Guardian was assaulted by a sub-con- 
stable. The head-constable, with whom 
complaint as to the assault was lodged, 
refused to give the offender’s name. At 
Fermoy the police burst into a meeting 
which was attended by a Mr. Barry, 
who had been imprisoned under the 
Coercion Act, inquired what the people 
were doing, assaulted men, and refused 
to give their names. Early in February 
a crowd in Killarney was dispersed by a 
baton charge, offence cheering Mr. 
William O’Brien. On the 23rd of March, 
at the same place, a crowd was batoned, 
offence cheering Mr. William O’Brien. 
The Committee will remember that Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien was recently assaulted 
so brutally that for some days his life 
was in danger, and that even now—a 
month after the occurrence—he is un- 
able to appear in Court to give evidence 
in a case vitally concerning himself, and 
which arose out of one of the numerous 
libels of the Zimes’ correspondent. A 
lady, the wife of an English Member of 
Parliament, desired to attend the meet- 
ing at which Mr. Patrick O’Brien was 
assaulted. Knowing the eagerness of 
the police to baton and assault I dis- 
suaded the lady from attending the 
meeting. I feared that if she attended 
she would be maltreated by the police, 
who would probably think that an easy 
way to earn promotion would be to 
assault the wife of a Member of this 
House. The police in Ireland are adepts 
at creating offences. In proof of that 


charge I need only refer to the notorious 
Milltownmalbay case. The parish priest 
of that place having requested the pub- 
licans to close their houses on the occa- 
sion of a particular trial of an exciting 
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character, his sole object being to pre- 
vent the least disturbance of the peace, 
the police visited 26 of the closed 
establishments, though they were 
not in want of se ahs 0G and 
asked for drink. The drink was refused 
them. Twenty-one of the publicans 
were summoned before a Coercion Court 
and sentenced to one month’s imprison- 
ment apiece. Eleven did not apologise 
—I wish they had all refused to do so— 
but suffered imprisonment. The con- 
duct of the constables must be very bad 
to provoke the indignation of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s ‘‘ removables,”’ and 
yet they have often drawn on themselves 
the censure of these not over scrupulous 
gentlemen. In the Court-house at Let- 
terkenny on the occasion of one of the 
numerous remands of Father M‘Fadden, 
a coustable named Boyle was seen ear- 
marking the prisoners for another con- 
stable to identify. The man was ordered 
out of Court by Mr. Hamilton, but was 
afterwards seen sneaking back again for 
the purpose of carrying on the same 
operation. Another constable on the 
occasion of one of the numerous remands 
of Father M‘Fadden was removed from 
the Court in a state of intoxication. I 
will not say anything about the note- 
taking Constable Robinson, who was 
declared by the Presiding Magistrate to 
be untrustworthy. The Committee may 
ask itself why constables like this man 
Robinson take notes which cannot be 
relied on. The answer is, because it is 
better for an Irish constable to convict 
an Irish Member of Parliament than it 
is for a military man to get the Victoria 
Cross. Such is their anxiety to get hold 
of Irish Members that they have been 
known after molesting a gentleman to 
apologise and say, ‘‘I beg pardon, but 
you have a tall hat on, and I thought 

ou were a Member of Parliament.” 

he dealings of the police with Roman 
Catholic priests, to whose good work in 
Ireland I can testify, although I kneel 
at a different altar to them, has been 
marked by insult and brutality. Father 
Clarke, of Wicklow, who advised the 
tenants in regard to the Plan of Cam- 
paign, had a warrant out against him; 
and, though he made it known that he 
was perfectly prepared to meet it, the 
police broke into his house to serve the 
warrant at a little before 4 o’clock 
in the morning, when he was absent, 
and terrified some of the female ser- 
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vants by rushing into their room. In 
another case the police went at mid- 
night to arrest a priest who had pre- 
viously stated his readiness to meet the 
warrant taken out against him, the 
object of such proceeding being ob- 
viously to terrorise the people. The 
same thing also was done in another 
case, the warrant having been in abey- 
ance for five weeks, and the arrest. 
being at last made at midnight. 
To be persecuted by the Government is 
a great honour to us, the Irish Mem- 
bers, and by trying to degrade us you 
only exalt us; and the same may be 
said of the Irish priests, for whom you 
simply inspire greater reverence by your 
action. I will not refer in detail to the 
death of District Inspector Martin, which 
took place on Sunday, February 3. I 
will merely say that on Saturday evening, 
February 2, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, in that speech which we will 
take care shall never be forgotten while 
the right hon. Gentleman remains in his 
present office, and which was addressed 
to the Liberal Unionists of Dublin, who 
were ashamed to give their names as 
being present—in that speech, delivered 
in absolute unconsciousness of the irony 
of the situation, the right hon. Gentle- 
man congratulated the miserable toadies 
and place-hunters who surrounded him 
on the excellent relations existing 
between the police and the people. 
That speech was reported in the news- 
papers on the Monday morning, and side 
by side with the report was an account 
of the death of Inspector Martin. Itis 
a small thing, no doubt, but a straw 
shows which way the wind blows; and 
this set the Government are making 
against priests and Members of Parlia- 
ment is a straw in the present situation. 
At the last Spring Assizes, at the Court- 
house of Tralee, an over-zealous con- 
stable seeing a Roman Catholic priest: 
listening to the trial went up to him and 
hustled him out of Court. This pecca- 
dillo on the part of the constable was 
admitted by the Solicitor General for 
Ireland when questioned about the 
incident. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man admitted it, and said it was an 
error of judgment; but I regard these 
things as not so much errors of judg- 
ment as errors of heart, and I say they 
arise through the systematic attitude of 
the Government towards the Irish 
people. With regard to the seatof war in 
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Donegal—and I think the use of the 
hrase ‘‘ seat of war’’ is permissible—on 
the 6th of May the right hon. Gentle- 
man in a moment of candour spoke of 
County Donegal as being in a state of 
revolution; but when this expression 
was afterwards commented upon the 
right hon. Gentleman said that that state 
of revolution extended only to one 
barony. Well, I have often heard ofa 
storm in a tea-cup, but never before of a 
revolution in a barony. What was the 
state of Donegal before the right hon. 
Gentleman’s administration? Why that 
county which now, according to the Chief 
Secretary, is in a confused and 
disturbed state was the most peace- 
ful district. I do not know if hon. 
Members have ever been in a country 
in armed occupation. If they have not 
they will hardly understand the state of 
things which has existed in the County 
of Donegal —a state of things which one 
could understand in Russia, but which 
within the Queen’s dominions it is im- 
possible to understand. After the death 
of Inspector Martin wholesale arrests 
were made without warrant and with- 
out evidence, and passes were given 
to the peasants to allow them to go 
to their duties. Constable Mahony 
—now Head Constable Mahony, for 
every policeman in Ireland who dis- 
tinguishes himself by his brutality to 
the people gets promoted—gave this 
pass which I now hold in my hand to a 
peasant, ‘‘ Please let so-and-so pass,” 
and it is signed by this man. There 
were wholesale arrests made after the 
murder of Inspector Martin, none of 
them, however, on sworn information or 
warrant. In one case a large number 
were handcuffed and kept for four hours 
in an open boat on an angry sea. Is it 
not amazing that in a country calling 
itself Christian such brutality should be 
allowed? I can assure hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that they will here more of this 
at the next Election—you will have it 
ingrained into every one of you. In 
Father M‘Fadden’s case, in which there 
were no fewer than 14 different remands, 
@ special train was employed on the 
occasion of each remand to run from 
Letterkenny to Derry, a distance of 25 
miles, when an ordinary. train would 
have answered every purpose. There 
was frequent and easy communication 
between these places without the em- 
ployment of a special train, and it cannot 
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be said that the police were afraid of a 
popular tumult breaking out. I travelled. 
In the special train myself —although if 
I had been found out I might have got. 
a month’s imprisonment at the hands of 
one of the removables—but this enables, 
me to say how needless was the expen- 
diture. There has been a_ reckless, 
wicked, and profligate expenditure on the- 
part of the Administration; and I ask— 
will the right hon. Gentleman justify that 
expenditure out of the Constabulary 
Vote? As to the spying operations of the 
police the Irish Members do not mind it, 
but it comes somewhat hard on English. 
Members like the hon. Member for the 
Holmfirth Division. That hon. Member 
went to Ireland to inquire into the un- 
fortunate state of the people on March 
16. He was dogged and followed by 
the constables from one end of Donegal 
to the other. He could not go into an. 
hotel without being immediately 
followed there by a policeman, who 
tried to find out what he was doing, and 
where he was going. ‘he carmen who- 
drove him were stopped and interro- 
gated. In one case a tourist who had 
one over to see the country went to a 
hief Inspector and said it was hard to 
be pursued by the police, and the 
answer he received was, ‘‘ You are @ 
respectable person—we will not mind 
you. It is only Members of Parliament 
we watch.”” One person—a Member of 
Parliament—however, was allowed to 
go from one end of Donegal to the- 
other without being dogged, and that 
was because he was the friend of the- 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary. It is only those Members who- 
have the interests of the peasantry at 
heart who are insulted ; the friends of 
the Chief Secretary and writers in the- 
Times being allowed to wander where 
they like without being watched. In 
Donegal the police are quite numerous 
enough to prevent evicted tenants from 
returning to their wretched hovels; but 
they cannot protect the tenants from the 
robberies of the military. I would here 
instance again the case of the poor 
woman whose eight ducks were stulen 
by the soldiers, and I am surprised that 
I do not hear the cackle from the hong. 
Member for South Tyrone with which he 
greeted the case when it was first men- 
tioned. In another case a girl was 
brutally assaulted by an Emergency man 
in the presence of Mr. Harrison and 
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another gentleman, and although those 
‘two gentlemen swore informations, Mr. 
‘Cameron, the police officer, refused to 
receive them. Mr. Cameron has been 
promoted, but a man called Markham, 
who once withdrew the police under his 
-command in order to avoid bloodshed, 
was degraded. This man did not act 
up to the Chief Secretary’s motto, ‘‘ Do 
not hesitate to shoot,” and he did not 
belong to that class, half serf, half 
‘@quireen, from whom District Inspectors 
are mostly chosen. He was a man 
who had risen from the ranks, and con- 
sequently had sufficient sympathy for 
the peasant class to wish to avoid a 
reckless use of the bayonet on them. I 
‘possess a tabulated statement showing 
that the law is administered one 
way in favour of the police, and 
-another way against the people. 
And now I bring this charge against 
those who have authority over the 
es Irish Constabulary, that whilst it 
is their proper duty to maintain law and 
-order in Ireland—or, at all events, that 
wretched substitute which there stands 
in the place of law and order—they 
have been transferred to London as the 
-mere dustmen of the Zimes, and I will 
show that the men drafted to London 
were as much the agents of the 7imes as 
were Pigott or Houston. Is it nota 
: strange thing that the same men, or the 
same class of men, who were employed 
for collecting evidence for the Zimes 
were also employed to prevent the col- 
lection of evidence on behalf of the Irish 
-Members? It seems to me beyond the 
possibility of doubt that the men acted 
upon some hint from headquarters. 
“These men catch the tone of their mas- 
‘ters. They know what their masters 
think with dog-like fidelity and carry 
out their master’s wish, but not like 
dogs. Dogs generally are actuated by 
. affection, but the Irish Constabulary are 
stimulated by the low, gross motive— 
the hope of pecuniary reward. Con- 
stables have been known of late to 
molest men collecting for the Parnell 
Defence Fund, to seize their collecting 
-eards and disperse a small gathering of 
Nationalists. Recently also there has 
been a case of constables tearing down 
*placards asking for subscriptions in aid 
- of the legal expenses of the Irish Mem- 
bers, and three young men who were 
engaged in innocently tabulating statis- 
vties of crime to be produced before the 
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Special Commission were followed by 
police and deprived of their papers— 
though these subsequently were grudg- 
ingly restored after questions galore had 
been addressed to the Chief Secretary on 
the subject in this House. How was 
the Times treated by the Government— 
of course in their private capacity— 
according to the statements of Head 
Constable Quinn, Michael Roche, and 
Iago—and a better name for a witness 
for the Times was never devised ? Why, 
it is clear that the police were employed 
to get up the Zimes’ case. On the 11th 
April we find there was close connection 
between the constabulary and the Times. 
A secret Police Circular was issued to the 
constabulary early in November, the 
first sitting of the Commission Court 
taking place on the 22nd of October. 
This circular was sent to every police 
station by every District Inspecter with 
instructions to find out, almost in the 
language of the Charges Commission, 
the connection between the League and 
crime. We have read this ciroular 
before the House, and the right hon. 
Gentleman has exercised great discretion 
in regard to it, neither admitting or 
denying it. But we have further evi- 
dence ; we have evidence of the eyesight 
ofa Member of this House. It happens 
that the chambers of the hon. Member 
for Rushcliffe Division overlook Mr. 
Soames’s office in Lincoln’s Inn, and he 
saw Mr. Soames’s office looking like an 
office of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
around which Irish constables lounged 
and smoked, and the men thus engaged 
week after week are those we are now 
asked to vote this money for as pre- 
servers of law and order in Ireland. 
Hanging in Mr. Soames’s office was a 
notice, signed by County Inspector 
Flockton, requiring men of the con- 
stabulary to enter their names in a book 
kept in the office for the purpose. 
Inspector Flockton was never examined 
before the Commission. What was he 
doing there ? Coaching 7imes witnesses. 
And for this we are asked to pay this 
Inspector his salary. Further, the con- 
nection has been shown between the 
constabulary and Pigott. So long as 
Pigott was of value to the Times and 
the Government he had a guard of 
honour of the Royal Irish Constabulary ; 
but when he ceased to be of value, the 
guard dropped their arms and Pigott 
was allowed to go. Two Irish sergeants 
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-of constabulary, te Fausett and 
‘Gallagher—I hope they have had pro- 
motion for their services—were pl 

under the orders of Shannon of the 
‘Times, and these formed a bodyguard 
for Pigott. But this guard allowed 
Pigott to escape after they had Pov from 
‘him on the Saturday a sworn affidavit to 
be read in the Court on Monday. Then 
we had Head Constable Preston, of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, interviewing 
onvicts in English prisons, at the in- 
stance of Mr. Soames, for the purpose of 
getting up evidence for the 7imes and 
to incriminate Irish representatives. We 
know that he visited Nally and Mullet 
in prison and held out to them almost 
any bribe to induce them to bear 
evidence against Irish Members. So to 
this further depth were the Irish 
‘Constabulary allowed to sink. They were 
employed to introduce into England the 
methods of Irish administration to the 
shame of both nations. Tracey was thus 
visited, and he was not afterwards exam- 
ined; but there is good reason to believe 
that he was offered bribes to give evi- 
dence on behalf of the Zimes. Why 
were these members of the constabu- 
lary placed at the service of Mr. Soames 
of the Zimes? Why are we asked to 
‘pay their expenses in London when they 
should have been discharging their 
duties in Ireland? The Courts of Jus- 
tice, the Inns of Court Hotel, were 
swarming with Irish Constabulary, and 
Iam not exceeding the mark when I 
‘ay that not more than a third of those 
brought over to London were exanined 
before the Commission. An industrious 
gentleman has noted the numbers of 
constabulary present in Court when the 
Court on one occasion adjourned because 
witnesses were not ready, and at that 
time there were in Court eight members 
of the force in uniform, 10 in plain 
«clothes, five District Inspectors, and four 
members of the Dublin Police. We have 
heard on previous occasions how an 
Inspector endeavoured to get evidence 
from a man named Welsh, under threat 
of prosecution for certain insurance 
frauds in which the man was supposed 
to beimplicated. They were Liverpool 
frauds, said the Chief Secretary ; but, as 
a fact, the trial would have had to be 
held in Ireland, for there the frauds 
were committed. We have Mr. Hous- 
ton acting as paymaster to the men of 
the constabulary for their expenses 
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during the time they were kept in 
London for weeks and months beyond 
the time they could have been required 
to give evidence; and,as a matter of fact, 
they never gave evidence at all. Why 
were these men in London, and why are 
we to pay their salaries as if they had 
been attending to their duties in Ire- 
land? Why are we asked to 
pay these men for time in which 


they were assisting in an infamous 


conspiracy? I have described these men 
as the dustmen of the Zimes, and now 
let me touch upon them as the merciless, 
heartless, cruel bailiffs of merciless 
landlords of Ireland. Nothing, I sup- 
pose, in connection with the cruel evic- 
tion proceedings in Ireland sent 4 
greater thrill of horror through this 
country than the action of the police at 
the Glenbigh evictions when they pro- 
tected emergency men, while the latter 
used petroleum for firing the wretched 
homes of the evicted tenants. At 
Falcarragh a new .orm of police admin- 
istration was entered a Special 
bailiffs, not the Sheriff's men, but 
servants of the landlord, were employed ; 
and here we first have the now famous 
battering ram brought on the scene. 
My right hon. Friend the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin (Mr. Sexton), a man not in 
the habit of going back from his word, 
has said that if we do not find out how 
the expense of this battering ram is 
paid, we shall oppose vigorously all 
efforts to get this Vote. Now, after 
much questioning, we did obtain from 
the Solicitor General for Ireland the fact 
that the ram cost £48 18s. 2$d., and 
that it was sent to District Inspector 
Law, of Letterkenny. I suppose hon, 
Gentlemen opposite will regard the 
Dublin Daily Express as a trustworthy 
authority, and in the issue of that 
journal for March 28 we have a des- 
cription of the battering ram, to the 
effect that the ram is 15 feet long, 
mounted on four wheels, suspended by 
chains from iron uprights, and that 
the men working the ram have the 
protection of an iron shield—in addition 
to the protection they receive here from 
the Chief Secretary—picks, crowbars, 
scaling ladders, and other gear was 
attached, and the whole paraphernalia 
was sent on to Inspector Law, at Letter- 
kenny. But we have had the greatest 
difficulty to find out how these expenseg 
were paid. Who paid for this ram? 
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Who owns it? I hope now that 
the Chief Secretary will not exer- 
cise any maidenly reserve in this 
matter. I may refer the OCom- 
mittee to the questions many of us asked 
about this ram earlier in the Session ; 
but with the exception of the informa- 
tion I have mentioned as extracted from 
the Solicitor General for Ireland, we 
have not yet found how this ram has 
been paid for. On Friday the Chief 
Secretary informed me that it is an item 
that does not appear in the Estimates ; 
and yesterday, exercising the better part 
of that courage with which on the assur- 
ance of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
we are asked to credit him, the right 
hon. Gentleman discreetly stayed away 
and avoided further questioning. Well, 
this battering ram was received by the 
police, and the police tested its qualities 
at Gweedore. I being in the neighbour- 
hood at the time addressed the local 
Inspector with a courtesy to which he at 
first responded ; but when I asked him 
for information as to the practice with 
the ram, our relations immediately 
became strained, and have so continued 
since. The ram was brought out for 
active operation at the Olphert evictions 
on April 11th this year, to be used 
against miserable turf hovels that even 
a kick from the Chief Secretary would 
demolish. The ram was not actually 
used then, but it was present. Now, I 
want to use this battering ram against the 
police. I know the right hon. Gentleman 
will say he is accustomed to these stric- 
tures, and that after all they are no more 
than his predecessors, and notably the 
late Mr. Forster, had tosubmit to. The 
late Mr. Forster had a tender heart and 
& conscience ; but the present Chief 
Secretary has only an uncle and a 
battering ram. At these Falcarragh 
evictions the homes were without food— 
the tenants in the poorest possible condi- 
tion. I have seen a good deal of misery 
and destitution and suffering under 
various aspects, but I confess I have 
never seen anything so pitiable as the 
employment of the ram against those 
wretched hovels and the turning out on 
the roadside of miserable people with 
starvation marked on every lineament. 
On the Good Friday I was present, and 
saw one of the tenants, a man of 45 years 
perhaps, waiting for the battering ram to 
smash his wretched house away. Nota 
morsel of food had he in the house; his 
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potato crop of three acres had failed- 
On this cold clay floor his mother was 
lying in a state of stupor; a little child 
was playing about; starvation was 
written on the man’s face. The usual 
policeman had followed us to take note 
of our proceedings, and to him I turned 
and invited him to join with usin giving 
the man assistance. To do him justice 
he did so. I will not give his name, for a: 
black mark might be set against it. It 
is against scenes of this kind we protest 
—scenes which are enacted at the in- 
stance of the amateur apostle of Church 
Congresses. What an example of prac- 
tical Christianity, on the anniversary of 
the death of our Redeemer! On this 
Olphert estate the cost of these evictions 
was 10 times the amount of the rent 
due; but the landlord derived some 
pecuniary advantage from letting the 
wretched hovels of his evicted tenants 
as temporary police barracks. These 
things I can prove, though now I only 
state them. Removing the trappings 
from the pretence of maintaining law 
and order, we find that Irish adminis- 
tration is a gross, wicked, villainous, 
sordid system of tyranny. Those who 
ought to be the natural guardians of the 

eople are those who, carrying out the 
Febesta of the Chief Secretary, have 
promoted these scenes. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I do not propose to tres- 
pass on the time of the Committee in 
reference to those questions of adminis- 
tration hon. Members have raised, 
upon which Members who _ have 
been in Ireland are better able to 
speak than I am. Approaching the 
Vote from an economical point of 
view, there are a few questions I should 
like to put to the Chief Secretary, and 
that the Committee may be able to 
understand the position of Ireland in 
regard to police, I would refer Mem- 
bers to the particulars given on pages 
279 and 319 of the Estimates. On page 
279 we find it stated that the number of 
police employed in Scotland is 4,027, 
and the number in Ireland which are to 
be provided for by the Vote is 12,810, 
the population of Ireland not being 
more than a million greater. The Com- 
mittee have already voted for the Scotch 
police £156,125, the total cost, adding 
everything together, being, I calculate, 
about £376,000, whereas the cost of 


ithe Irish Police is £1,439,000. The 
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first question I wish to put is with 
reference to the pay, allowances, and 
extra pay. The ordinary pay is 
£871,000, allowances £77,000, and 
the extra pay is £34,000, besides 
travelling expenses. I find the pay 
of these officers higher than they 
would receive as officers in Her 
Majesty’s Army, and very much in ex- 
cess of the pay received by officers 
occupying similar posts either in the 
counties or boroughs of England, or in 
the Metropolitan Police Fofce. Take, 
for maya 8 District Inspectors. You 
have 36 first-class Inspectors with 
salaries rising to £350 and £450 
per annum, and 90 District Inspec- 
tors of the first class with salaries 
rising from £225 to £250, £275 
to £300 a year. But that does not 
represent the whole of the pay of these 
gentlemen. If you simply take £200 
or £300 a year, it isa very large sum 
for an Inspector. I find in- the Metro- 

olitan Police Force that there are two 

nspectors who receive £200 a year; five 
£195, and 36 £190 a year. The popu- 
dation of Ireland is about the same as 
that of the Metropolis, and the number 
of the Irish Police is about 1,500 less 
than the number of the London Police ; 
and the Irish Inspector is not called 
upon to perform more responsible duties 
than an Inspector of the Metropolitan 
Police. But if the Committee will turn 
to pages 322 and 323 of the Estimates, 
they will find six District Inspectors 
are specially employed on detective duty, 
each at £120 per annum, and I want to 
know whether that is in addition to the 
salary of £300 or £400 a year. Then 
there are five District’ Inspectors em- 
ployed on detective duty at £100 a year, 
and I wish to know whether that is in 
addition to these gentlemen’s salaries. 
We next come to an item in 
these gentlemen’s pay for which I 
ean find no parallel in the Metro- 
politan Police Force accounts. There 
are servants allowed to officers of the 
Trish Force—255 servants, each at £45 
per annum, for whom we have to pay 
£11,475. Now, I cannot make out the 
256 servants, unless these officers have 
Several servants each. The Inspector 
General and Deputy apr aang General 
are, of course, superior officers, and also 
the County Inspectors. But, assuming 
that you give one servant to each Dis- 
trict Inspector of the first class, that 
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would only give you 140 officers who 
would be entitled to servants. But you 
have 255 servantsat £45 perannum. You 
ought to pay to the Irish Inspector, as 
you have to pay to any other public 
servant, his full remuneration. This 
allowance of servants is merely an 
imitation of what on in the Army. 
Then thereisavery large amount for these 
Inspectors’ lodging allowances. I pre- 
sume the Chief Secretary will be able 
to tell us that these amounts are checked; 
that they do not repressnt the estimates, 
but that they represent actual payments 
duly vouched for. Then I come to the 
stationery allowance. These County 
and District Inspectors receive stationery 
allowance to the amount of £2,700 a 
year. When I had the honour of sit- 
ting on the Stationery Committee some 
years ago, I found that in certain 
instances the stationery was sent, and | 
the allowances were made. I should like 
a little explanation of this £2,700. Then 
I come to ‘special allowances,’ which 
I think must apply to the question to 
which|the hon. Member has been drawing 
attention—special allowances to police- 
men serving in Great Britain, £1,358. 
Why are the Irish Constabulary intro- 
duced as serving in Great Britain? We 
are quite cy pH of managing our own 

lice ; and I never heard of the County, 
Ronvugt, or Metropolitan Police requir- 
ing to be supplemented by the Irish 
Constabulary. But 1 take it that this 
is part of the expenditure of the recent 
migration of the Irish Police to England, 
where they have been in London, 
as we know, for some time. But 
there being a charge for “ lodging 
and fuel,” I should like to ask the Chief 
Secretary where the item appear on the 
other side to credit. A large number 
of the Irish Police have been in London 
on the service of the Times. These 
men have been paid. I have no doubt 
that the Zimes has been put to a very 
heavy outlay with respect to police 
witnesses. According to the Treasury 
rule, when a servant of the public 
receives pay from a third person, the 
amount must be carried to the credit 
of the account, from which the charge 
for that service is paid. If the House 
turn tothe Metropolitan Police Accounts, 
they will find that the sum of £169,000 
has been received for various purposes. 
Then we come to the items “‘ receipts 
from public companies and private in- 
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dividuals, £16,659.” Whatever service 
is rendered by the Metropolitan Police 
to a public company or private indi- 
vidual, that public company or private 
individual has to pay for it, and the 
money is carried to the credit of the 
Metropolitan Police Account. A little 
lower down on the page we have 
medical allowances and funeral ex- 
penses, £14,696. I make no comment 
on that, further than to point out that 
in the case of the Metropolitan Police, 
with between 1,000 and _ 1,500 
more men, the medical and funeral 
expenses amount to £10,280. The Irish 
police under this head cost nearly 
£15,000; the Metropolitan Police 
about £10,000; and I do not think 
that medical attendance costs less in 
London than in Ireland. I should 
think that item might be considerably 
reduced. Then I come to extra pay, 
£31,800 ; and the sub-head of this item is 
“extra pay on account of elections and 
disturbances. We have to pay for 
that next year, £3,000. How many 
elections does the right hon. Gentleman 
expect next year. At all events, the 
right hon. Gentleman has provided 
£3,000—having got the police a million- 
and a-half—for extra pay on account of 
elections and disturbances. Well, then, 
I go a little further. We have not 
only allowed them £18,000 for their 
horses, and £2,000 for their arms and 
saddlery and so on, but there is car 
hire, mileage, and marching money, 
£35,000. Then there is another extra 
for elections again. These extra allow- 
ances for elections are to be paid next 
year; it is not last year’s expendi- 
ture. Then we have “ incidental ex- 
penses and contingencies,” £1,000. I 
should have thought “contingencies” 
was enough. No; we have “miscellaneous 
stamps on attestation, carriage, cloth- 
ing, &c.,” £5,000. Then, besides the 
£18,000 for forage, we have £3,000 for 
the keep of horses and repairs of cars. 
I wish the House of Commons to look 
at the whole of these items, not from a 
political point of view, or as raising the 
question of Home Rule, but simply as a 
question of administering public ex- 
penditure. There is the item of postage, 
£6,800. That represents, at a penny 
stamp, the police in Ireland writing 
4,400 letters a day. It would be an in- 
sult to the House to make any comment 
upon that. 
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*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: What is the 


e of the e? 
PeMn. H. H. FOWLER: Page 319, It 
is very singular that no details are given 
of this sub-head. Now, I come to an item. 
in which the House may be always sure- 
to find out extravagance —I refer to 
pensions. I have always been of opinion 
that the superannuation and pension. 
allowances to the Metropolitan Police. 
Force were upon the most liberal scale. 
The entirewxpenditure under this head 
on the Metropolitan Force last year was. 
£193,977. The expenditure on the- 

Royal Irish Constabulary for pensions. 
and superannuation allowances was. 
£298,395—that is, £100,000 more. We 
have been talking about an extra charge 
of £36,000 a year, but here you have- 
£100,000 more a year for pension allow- 
ances for the Royal Irish Constabulary 
than is incurred for the Metropolitan. 
Police Force. Without raising any 
question as to whether this Force is- 
necessary, whether you should have- 
four times the police there are in Scot-. 
land, I want to know, from a purely 
economical point of view, why it should: 
cost this enormous sum, so much in. 
excess of similar forces elsewhere ; and! 
I should like to know what responsible 
authority checks this amount? I do not 
suggest for one moment that the Chief 
Secretary has personal knowledge of 
this matter. Sir, these are precisely 
questions I would have asked and the 
statements I would have made, had I. 
been sitting behind that Treasury 
Bench. 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror. 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): Mr. Courtney, perhaps I 
had better, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man has dealt with an aspect of the 
question somewhat apart from that. 
which hon. Members below the Gang-. 
way were engaged in discussing, 
confine the remarks I now make en- 
tirely to the observations which have- 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman, 
leaving to a later period of this evening 
dealing with the allegations brought. 
against the Government by the two hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway. The- 
right hon. Gentleman tells us that he- 
would have made precisely the same criti-. 
cisms and asked precisely the same ques- 


tions had he been sitting behind the — 


Government, iostead of facing the Govern- 
ment, as he has done now. But the right 
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hon. Gentleman has occupied even a 
more favourable position than that 
of an ordinary member of a Govern- 
ment, because for a considerable 
period he was the responsible Trea- 
sury official before whom all the ex- 
penditure of the country, including 
the Irish Estimates, came, and it 
was his business not to make barren 
criticisms across the floor of the House, 
but to exercise direct supervision and 
control. Though I do not wish to cast 
his official position in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s teeth, yet I must say that 
it was rather remarkable that the right 
hon. Gentleman should have deferred to 
this period of his Parliamentary career 
the statement he has now made. 

Me. H. H. FOWLER: I am sure 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
misrepresent me. I . made the state- 
ment when the Government of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian was in office, and I sat where 
the hon. Member for Preston is sitting 
now. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman’s con- 
sistency as a Member of the House and 
when he sat where my hon. Friend the 
Member for Preston now sits. What 
appears remarkable was the 7 hon. 
Gentleman’s conduct when, as Secretary 
to the Treasury, he was responsible 
not merely as a Member of this House, 
but as Member of the Government. 
I want to know why, holding the views 
he does, he let the whole thing alone at a 

riod when he was brought face to 
ace with the questions he has brought 
before us. One reason why the right 
hon. Gentlemaz let the wholething alone 
may have been that, on investigation, 
he found, after all, that the expenditure 
was not without justification, and that, 
after all, there was no excuse for the 
severe condemnation which he has 
pened upon the Irish Constabulary. 

he right hon. Gentleman began by 
drawing a comparison between the cost 
of the Irish Constabulary and the Me- 
tropolitan Police. Well, while the 
number of the police in the Metropoli- 
tan area is not very different from that 
of the Irish Constabulary, the cost is in 
excess. I am informed that the total 
cost of the Metropolitan Police is a 
million and a half, and the cost of the 
Trish Police is less than that sum. Of 
course, I am perfectly aware that there 
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}are circumstances in the condition of 
London which may lead to the conclu- 
sion that it requires a larger police- 
force than is required for a population 
seattered over a thinly-populated area. 
But if there are mabe A yf ow grove 
connected with London, there are aleo- 
special circumstances connected with 
Ireland which render it necessary, and: 
have always rendered it necessary, that a 
large Police Force should be kept there 
Without entering into the question 
of order or disorder—which I will re-- 
serve for a later period—I will point 
out that upon the Irish Police are cast 
a multitude of duties by various Statutes- 
—duties in no way connected, directly or 
indirectly, with subjects of political 
controversy, and which do not fall upon 
the Metropolitan Police. Cheers. } 
That remark is cheered ironically by the 
hon. Member for Donegal; but the hon. 
Member ought to be perfectly aware 
that on them are thrown such duties as 
the collection of statistics and other 
matters which have no counterpart in 
the case of the London Police Force. 
But it is perhaps enough to say, broadly, 
that the cost of the two forces is not 
so different as the right hon. Gentleman 
stated. The right hon. Gentleman: 
then went on to allude to servants 
allowed to the force. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Special pay. 
*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: As tothespecial. 
payments, they are made for special 
services. No other explanation can 
be given than that special services- 
are required and have to be paid 
for. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
complained of the enormity of asking 
this country to provide £45 a year for 
each servant of each officer of the force, 
when that is not required in London.. 
But every one of these officers of the 
Irish Constabulary is required to keep- 
a horse, and that cost is not thrown 
upon the police officers in London. If 
they have to keep a horse, they have 
to keep a servant; and this expenditure 
should clearly not be borne by the officer. 
I would point out to the economical 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman that. 
in former times the custom used to be 
that the duties were performed by an 
orderly at a cost of £80 a year, so that. 
this substitution of a servant for an 
orderly was a great economy ; and it is. 
absolutely impossible, so long as the 
rule is enforced, that each officer shalb 
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keep a horse to deprive him of the allow- 
ance for a servant. With regard to the 
stationery allowance, I have no infor- 
mation to give the right hon. Gentleman. 
I will inquire intu the system, and, 
though I have no reason to believe that 
it is not economical, I will see that 
economy is practised. Then, as to the 
item of special allowances for lodging 
and fuel for men serving in Great 
Britain, I am surprised, not at the right 
hon. Gentleman’s remarks on the subject, 
but at the vociferous cheers of hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway, who appa-. 
rently think that the item is due to ex- 
penditure incurred in bringing over con- 
stables to the Special Commission. The 
right hon. Gentleman asked whether it 
is not a fact that this item is connected 
‘with the presence of a large number of 
| ae constables in London. [‘' No!” 

he right hon. Gentleman asked if they 
were brought here for the Zimes. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I did. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I listened to 
the right hon. Gentleman, if hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway did not. To that 
I reply that neither directly or indirectly 
‘is this item connected with the Zimes case. 
For the last 40 years it has been the 
custom—as far as I know a beneficial 
eustom—to have a certain number of 
members of the Irish Constabulary in 
the large towns of England and Wales, 
but they are not herein connection with 
anything that could be described as a 
political crime. Their duty is to detect 
ordinary crime committed by members 
vf the floating population that spend 
part of the year in Ireland and part of 
the year in England. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman asked whether 
there has been any payment in favour 
of the Exchequer on account of the 
sums paid by the Zimes to the officers 
of the constabulary. To that I answer 
generally that the dealings of the 
Times with the witnesses has been pre- 
cisely the same as in any ordinary case. 
The ordinary practice with regard to the 
cost of witnesses and the source from 
which such cost is defrayed, I have no 
doubt, has been strictly followed. The 
right hon. Gentleman next drew atten- 
tion to what he calls ‘‘ the magnitude” 
of the medical allowances. The explana- 
tion which I have to give is that where 
doctors are expected, as they are in Ire- 
land, to. make long journeys, consider- 
able expense must often be incurred. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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The concentration of the police force in 
London is no doubt a sourceof economy. 
Similar economy could hardly be prac- 
tised where a Police Force is distribute1 
over so large an area as Ireland. The 
heading ‘‘ extra pay” is very mislead- 
ing, for it does not represent what 
any ordinary human being would infer 
from the name. The pay here referred 
to is simply the allowance which must 
always be paid to people who are re- 
quired to leave their ordinary abodes and 
to sustain themselves elsewhere. It does 
not proms pay for additional ser- 
vices, but it represents the additional 
expenditure incurred by members of the 
police force when they are required to 
support themselves in some other place 
than their own homes. The right hon. 
Gentleman has made merry over the 


] | item of £3,000 in connection with elec- 


tionsand disturbances, and asked whether 
a General Election is expected next year, 
as this item appears on the Estimates. 
But as the same amount was required 
last year, when there was no Seneral 
Election, it is only reasonable to suppore 
that an equal sum will be wanted this 
year. There are many elections in 
Ireland in addition to Parliamen- 
tary elections, and at any rate the 
right hon. Gentleman will not deny that 
there are disturbances. As to the 
Transport Service in Ireland, the right 
hon. Reatlonen must know that large 
bodies of men cannot be moved with- 
out throwing considerable expense upon 
this estimate. The right hon. Gentle- 
man also criticised the sum spent on 
postage. He said what an appalling 
thing—£18,000 ! 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: £6,800. | 
*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Well, £6,800. 
That item, no doubt, has increased ; but 
the increase is due to the fact that now 
reat use is made of the parcel post. 
[Zaupher. The last point to which 
need refer is the question of pen- 
sions. Undoubtedly, the tendency 
in recent years has been. to im- 
rove the position of the Constabu- 
ary. If the right hon. Gentleman 
thinks that their pay and allowances, 
including pensions, are too great, I can- 
not agree with him. I will, however, 
point out that I am not responsible for 
the present scale and rate of pay. 
there is any responsibility in the matter 
attaching to one Government more than 
another, that responsibility rests with 
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the heads of the Party to which the 
right hon. Gentleman belongs. Con- 
sidering the onerous duties devolving 
on the force, the extremely difficult 
character of much of the work which 
they have to perform, and considering 
also that the very best men that 
Ireland can provide are enlisted in 
the service, I do not think that they 
are overpaid. The excellent personnel 
of the Oonstabulary Force is notorious. 
We have secured the very pick of the 
Irish population. I will be no party to 
the kind of economy to which the eriti- 
cism of the right hon. Gentleman points, 
and I will do nothing to injure a force 
of which, as I hold, Irishmen may be 
justly proud. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I wish to 
have one word of explanation in re- 
ference to the allusion which the right 
hon. Gentleman made to me. I never 
was responsible at the Treasury for the 
Irish Estimates. The Irish Estimates 
which passed through Parliament when 
I held office were signed and presented 
by my predecessor. I quite agree with 
the Chief Secretary that my own Party 
is quite as much to blame for the ex- 
travagant administration of the Irish 
Constabulary as the Party of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I do not approach 
this question from a Party, but from a 
purely economical, point of view. I made 
a far stronger attack upon my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bridgeton 
when he was Chief Secretary than I 
have made to-night ; and I should wieh 
to divert this part of the subject from 
a rosin ty wee 
*Sm W. FOSTER (Ilkeston, Derby): 
Mr. Courtney, I have said on previous 
occasions that this expenditure was very 
useless, very dangerous; and the Chief 
Secretary has not given us that fair 
answer which we could have expected. 
I hope another year we shall have a 
more satisfactory explanation from him. 
There is one point to which he alluded 
which does open our eyes a little, and 
that is, that the Irish Constabulary get 
extra pay, and therefore have a great 
interest in disturbances. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The hon. Gen- 
tleman is entirely mistaken. I explained, 
I thought clearly, that there is no such 
thing as extra pay in the ordinary sense 
of that word. 

*Sm W. FOSTER: It comes out of 
the pocket of the taxpayers, and we 
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object to our money being spent on 
travelling expenses and conveniences for 
a military police. I happen to have, 
Peay ,a longer experience of the Irish 
olice than the right hon. Gentleman.. 
Thirty years ago the Irish Police were 
the pride of Ireland. The physique of 
the Irish Constabulary is as good now 
as then, but 30 years ago they occupied 
a very different position in the regard of 
the people to what they do now. 
At that time the cost of the force 
was about £700,000, although the 
pulation was 6,000,000. Now it 

Is £1,500,000, with a decreasing 
population. The great mass of the 
people are in bitter antagonism to this 
military police force, and I protest, asa 
taxpayer, against this wanton and 
wasteful expenditure. There is an- 
other way in which you can judge of the 
chan relations between the people 
and the police. Thirty years ago the 
privates in the Police Force were often 
enabled to marry above their stations in 
life, and you could not have a better 
test of the popularity of the force than 
that. But the other day I had a con- 
versation with a young lady of good 
social position, and she stated that she 
was compelled to break her engagement 
with an Inspector of Police, such was the 
feeling of the district, and so strong the 
feelings of her own relations. What 
I wish to point out is that the condition 
of things is changed very much for the 
worse. In August last year I wont 
to Abbeyfeale, in Ireland, in order 
to go over the estate, where 45 
houses were being prepared against 
evictions, I went to the heuse of the 
Parish Priest, and when I came out I 
saw a little picket of police, and further 
on another squad beside acar. I drove 
with the Priest to the estate, and saw, to 
my astonishment, that the police followed 
in their car—an army of one sub-inspec- 
tor, one head constable, one sergeant, 
and one rank and file. That was a dis- 
graceful misuse of the Force. They 
kept a certain distance from us, but 
followed us the whole way to the estate, 
pulling up within a few yards of us. I 
looked at the fortified houses, and spoke 
to one policeman who followed me about, 
in order that no mistake might be made, 
and in order that he might ask me any 
questions. I said something about tie 
evictions, and he said it was a bad day 
for them. It was raining, as if that had 
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anything todo with the cause of the misery 
which was being occasioned. He asked 
me no questions. I had conversation 
from time to time with the people, and 
the officer continued to follow my move- 
ments. We drove to another estate, and 
these men followed us. I say such con- 
duct to a Member of Parliament was an 
insult to him and his constituents. If 
the officer had inquired from the Resi- 
dent Magistrate, he would have dis- 
covered who I was. When I told the 
Resident Magistrate—to whom I had 
done a kindness by attending in my 
capacity of a doctor to his daughter, who 
was suffering from a sickness of a fatal 
kind—how I had been followed, he 
seemed ashamed of the indignity to 
which I had been subjected. My ex- 
perience is not singular. I took refuge 
in the Priest’s house, and when I came 
out I found I was watched. We drove 
to the station and found policemen there 
waiting for us. During the whole of 
my stay I and my friends were watched 
by policemen. Practically, we occupied 
about one-third of the force of Abbey- 
feale. This misuse of public money, 
this barren use of the police, is a dis- 
grace to any Government or any official 
who defends it. Similar indignities 
have been offered to other Englishmen 
travelling in Ireland. In England we 
do not allow our police to be used for 
private purposes without a money 
charge being made for their services ; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman would 
introduce that -system with regard to 
the Irish Constabulary, the landlords 
would bea little more tender in the 
administration of the law and in the 
execution of their decrees. Then we 
have, also, the charges of brutality of 
the Police Force, in such an instance 
as that of Mr. O’Brien, who was 
actually injured the other day. And 
we had frequently before this House, 
in the shape of repeated questioning, 
the telegram in which a Oonstabulary 
Officer said — ‘‘Do not hesitate to 
shoot.’’ 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The hon. Gen- 
tleman will excuse me for interrupting. 
That a has been grossly mis- 
quoted. The words ‘‘ if it be necessary ”’ 
have been left out by those who have 
queged it; and I suppose that even 

e hon. Gentleman opposite will admit 
that those words are not an unimpor- 
tant part of the telegram. 


Sir W. Foster 


-{OOMMONS} 
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*Smr W. FOSTER: I admit that these 
words, to acertain extent, take the sting 
out of the telegram. 

Mrz. A. J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear. 

*Sm W. FOSTER: But when a man 
puts the words, ‘Do not hesitate to 
shoot” in front, it shows the spirit by 
which the man is prengeed who writes 
the telegram. If he had been actuated 
by a different spirit, he would have 
said probably, ‘Only shoot in the last 
resort.” I believe that this expenditure 
on the Irish Police is bad because it 
creates disaffection among the Irish 

eople. A more humane system should 
be introduced, for every week we have 
instances of the brutality of the police 
recorded. A brutal police means a 
brutalised ple. he people of 
Ireland are being reduced to a state of 
bondage by the presence of a Military 
Force in their country, which is as if 
under a military occupation. You arrive 
at a station, and police are there to 
receive you and to watch you off. 
If a few people gather around you 
in conversation, the police come tetween 
you. This military spirit is rampant 
and dominant throughout the country, 
and the people resent it. It is a system 


-of bondage for the Irish people, a life 


of bondage, and of licence for brute 
force ; it is a system which is a disgrace 
to the British Government, and I hops 
that an end will soon be put to it. 

Ma. GILL (Louth, 8.): Ido notknow 
when the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
poses to reply to the graver charges 


which have been made against his ad-, 


ministration of the police; but beforeche 
does so, I wish to put a few questions to 
him, chiefly in connection with the inei- 
dents attending the arrest of my hon. 
Friend the Member for North-East 
Cork. On a recent occasion my hon. 
Friend brought this matter before the 
House, but he had to do so under very 
unsatisfactory circumstances. - He was 
only allowed to make a personal state- 
ment, and moreover, the right hop. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary was, by 
the ruling of the Ohair, precluded from 
making any reply to the statement. I 
trust, therefore, that this evening he 
will not treat this as a question which 
has been disposed of, more especially as 
he has taken very good care that this 
evening my hon. Friend the Member for 
North-East Cork shall be absent from 


the House. This is the day on which it 
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was necessary that he should be in Ire- 
land in order to take his trial for the 
alleged offence for which it was thought 
necessary to arrest him in so summary 
and violent a fashion some weeks ago, 
and the day selected for the trial, not- 
withstanding the protests of my hon. 
Friend, was also the day selected by the 
Government for commencing the discus- 
sion on the Irish Estimates, and for 
discussing especially the Vote on which 
this particular question could be raised. 
Therefore, I repeat that the right hon. 
Gentleman has provided for the absence 
of my hon. Friend, and he has also pro- 
vided for the absence of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford, who he knew would 
be engaged in the defence of the Mem- 
ber for North-East Oork. I trust the 
right hon. Gentleman will treat this 
question as if my hon. Friends were 
present, and that he will give us a clear 
explanation of the reasons why the Go- 
vernment adopted the course which they 
took on that occasion. First, I will ask, 
why was the hon. Member arrested in 
the manner in which he was? Why 
was it necessary to arrest him at all? 
Why did the Authorities not proceed in 
the maoner in which they have pro- 
ceeded in a subsequent eae ease 
namely, by summons? The day on 
which the arrest took place was a Sun- 
day, and a day of great excitement and 
commotion in the City of Cork. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : Order, order! It 
dees not appear that the question which 
the hon. Momber is discussing is perti- 
nent to this Vote. 

Mrz. GILL: I am desirous of discuss- 
ing the action of the police on that 
particular occasion. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The conduct of the police is quite perti- 
nent to the Vote; but I understood the 
hon. Member to be entering into an 
examination of the reasons why this 
particular day was selected for the 
arrest. 

Mr. GILL: I was trying to point out 
that this was a day of great public 
excitement in Cork, and there was great 
danger in bringing the police into vio- 
lent collision with the people on such an 
occasion. _I_ want to know from the 
right hon. Gentleman why, upon an 
occoasion of that kind, he took a course 
calculated to result in violence, in blood- 
shed, and in a grievous disturbance of 
the peace. Why did he select that occa- 
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sion for the arrest of my hon. Friend ? 
The first thing which ocourred on this 
occasion was a baton charge by the 
police at Bandon Railway Station. The 
explanation for that charge offered by 
the Solicitor General for Ireland when 
this question was raised upon a recent - 
occasion in the House, was that a rescue 
had been attempted by my hon. Friend 
the Member for North Monaghan ; 
that there was a crowd of persons on 
the platform which intended to attempt 
& rescue, and that it was to prevent 
that that the baton charge took place. 
Now, that statement I brand as a mon- 
strous fabrication, and whoever ‘put it 
into the mouth of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman or of the Solicitor General for 
Ireland gave them an utterly unfounded 
and utterly infamous fabrication. There 
would have been no such thing as an 
attempt to rescue; there was no such 
intention in the mind of anybody pre- 
sent, for nobody had the slightest notion 
that the hon. Member was about to be 
arzested. A number of his friends, 
including some colleagues of the hon. 
Member for North Monaghan, went to 


meet Mr. William O’Brien on his . 


return from a meeting in another part of 
Cork in order to accompany him to 
another railway station from which he 
was about to take his departure for 
London. There were several ladies 
among those present, and this is the 
crowd which it is suggested would have 
attempted a rescue. As a matter of fact, 
it was only when he stepped out of the 
carriage and a policeman laid his hand 
on the hon. Member’s shoulder and 
announced that he was a prisoner, that 
anybody dreamt that an arrest was go- 
ing to take place. At that very moment, 
without a moment’s warning, and with- 
out the slightest provocation, the police 
rushed violently, baton in hand and 
muskets clubbed, on the crowd of in- 
offeasive people on the platform, and 
they felled to the ground my hon. 
Friend theMember for North Monaghan, 
who. is still suffering from the effects of 
the blow. They struck several people 
in the crowd, and they committed one of 
the most wanton and barbarous assaults 
that has ever been recorded in the 
annals of tyranny all the world through. 
Now I wish to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman why he chose such an occasion 
for the arrest of my hon. Friend ; and, 
secondly, what was the cause of this 
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was necessary to arrest amidst scenes of 
violence, bloodshed,and disturbance has 
since that moment been walking about 
at large doing as he pleases. I think 
the circumstances I have narrated show 
the utter hollowness of the pretence 
which was put forward that a rescue was 
projected. Now I come to another 
grave matter in connection with this 
question, and that is the firing 
by Inspector Concannon and his 
men on the ple assembled at 
the Charlevi le Railway Station. The 
right hon. Gentleman ha. explained 
that this crowd also had an intention of 
rescuing my hon. Friend, and that they 
were proceeding in a most violent man- 
ner to do so; that they were firing shots 
at the police in their attempted rescue, 
and that the police were therefore put 
under the necessity of firing back again 
in self-defence. Now, Sir, there is one 
very plain answer to that suggestion. 
Mr. O’Brien was arrested about 10 
o’clock at night. The telegraph office 
at Charleville had been closed ever since 
10 o’clock in the morning, and there was 
no possibility in the world of the news 
reaching Charleville before the arrival 
of the train in which Mr. O’Brien was 
being conveyed. What really occurred 
on that platform was this: A little 
group of band boys had assembled to 
meet the deputation which had gone 
from Charleville to attend the Cork 
meeting, and they intended to escort 
that deputation on its return home. 
When the train arrived, this band struck 
up a tune, which they were allowed to 
play right through. Then they com- 
meneced a second tune, and marched 
along the platform in the direction of 
the carriages, from which they expected 
to see the deputation alight. hen 
they had gone half the way along the 
platform, they received the first intima- 
tion that Mr. O’Brien was in the train 
under arrest, and they at once gave a 
cheer for the hon. Member, and rushed 
to the carriage door asking leave to 
shake hands with him. Inspector Con- 
cannon, who was in charge of the police, 
thereupon became exceedingly excited. 
He drew his sword and declared that 
these men were about to rescue Mr. 
William O’Brien. An attempt was 
made to open the door, as the blinds to 
the carriage windows were all closely 


Mr. Gili 
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drawn, but the police thrust out their 
rifles and drove the crowd back. 8c: o- 
one thereupon broke a window with his 
stock, and OConcapnon and two poulice- 
men drew their revolvers. At the same 
time, one of the porters employed at the 
station went to the carriage to collect 
tickets. He pulled open the door and 
asked for the tickets ot the police, but 
they shouted out that they had no 
tickets. He told them that they must 
et some, and they at once hurled him 
rom the carriage and slammed the door 
in his face. The crowd thereupon 
groaned, and the policemen, ae 
as the train was moving off, fired 
three shots from their revolvers. 
I want an explanation of that conduct. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman give the 
House any means of inquiring into the 
responsibility for what might have 
ae a bloody and atrocious murder? 
brand the conduct of the police on 
that occasion as deserving in the utmost 
degree of the condemnation of the 
Executive. The statement of my hon. 
Friend the Member for North-East Cork 
is before the House. He has described 
what occurred between himself and the 
lice after the train had left the station. 

e has told the House how the Inspec- 
tor admitted that only three shots were 
fired. He has shown how, upon 
examination, he found that all three 
shots were fired by the police, and with 
such unimpeachable evidence before him, 
surely the right hon. Gentleman, if he 
conducted the business of his office as it 
should be conducted, would agree to 
make a thorough inquiry into the pro- 
ceeding, and tv hold a public inquiry on 
oath, and thereby satisfy the public that 
the truth would beelicited. These are 
the heads of the very grave matters I 
charge against the police this evening. 
I shall reserve my comments on the right 
hon. Gentleman’s reply until we have got 
his explanation. For the present I shall 
not deal at any greater length with the 
administration of the Police Force ia 
Ireland, my desire being to concentrate 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man upon these particular matters. 

Mr. O’HEA (Donegal, W.): I wish 
to press upon the right hon. Gentleman 
a few further considerations appertain- 
ing to the same occasion. I was witness 
of most of the events that occurred in 
Cork in the earlier part of the day, but 
I was not present at the railway station, 
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although I have taken the trouble to 
satisfy myself as to what occurred on 
that occasion. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Monaghan, knowing that 
Mr. O’Brien was coming from a distant 
part of the country, left his hotel ac- 
companied by two young ladies, the 
daughters of the proprietor, to meet his 
friend. I have since obtained a graphic 
account of the occurrence at the station. 
The party left the hotel about half an 
hour before the train was due to arrive 
at the station, and at the time of their 
arrival there, they found very few people 
resent, although a large crowd of police 
ad mustered. They ascertained from 
one of the porters at what portion of the 
platform the carriage in which Mr. 
O’Brien was travelling would be likely 
to draw up, and while the Member for 
North Monaghan was talking to a Tip- 
perary gentleman, a policeman, known 
to these young ladies, recommended 
them to go down to the lower 
end of the platform, because he said 
they would be quite safe there. Why 
did he give that advice to the young 
ladies? The manifest answer is—that 
the policeman knew that something was 
gving to happen, and that probably a 
baton charge would take place as soon 
as the train arrived. 1 do not propose 
to go into all the details of the bludgeon- 
ing which followed. I may merely re- 
mark that one of the persons who was 
so injured as to have to be conveyed to 
the hospital was one of the sergeants of 
the Mayor of Cork, whu had simply gone 
down to hear the cheer given for Mr. 
O’Brien. He was in uniform, and one 
would have thought that his uniform 
would have protected him from assault ; 
but, as a fact, he was so seriously 
injured that a fortnight afterwards he 
had not recovered from the beating he 
then received. But I repeat that I will 
not go into the details of so brutal and 
disgusting an occurrence. Comment 
has been made on the extraordinary 
methods employed for the arrest of Mr. 
O’Brien —— 
Tne OHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
Mz. O’HEA: Upon the arrest of the 
hon. Member for North-East Cork, and 
I respectfully invite the attention of the 
House to facts which sufliciently indicate 


-the extraordinary cireumstances under 


which my hon. Friend was arrested. It 
happened that the following evening I 
was driving on my way home, when I 
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called upon my hon. Friend the Mem- 
i ber for Hast 


Oork. That gentleman told 
me that during the whole of the day the 
front of his office had been patrolled by 
policemen in uniform, and that the place 
had also been shadowed by constables 
in plain clothes, and he gave me certain 
instructions to carry out in the event of 
his arrest. While I was in his office a 
District Inspector, accompanied by the 
Head Constable and two other constables, 
entered and arrested him. I suggested 
to my hon. Friend that he should ask to 
see the warrant; and when it was shown 
to him, we found that his name was 
actually bracketed with that of the hon. 
Member for North East Cork, and that 
he was charged in respect of the same 
offence as had led to the charge against 
the Member for North-East Oork. 
Why, I ask, were not both hon. Mem- 
bers arrested on that Sunday? Why 
did the police distinguish between the 
two? ‘They knew that my hon. Friend 
the Member for North - East Oork, 
was one of the best-beloved of 
the Irish representatives ; that he 
was sure of an enthusiastic reception 
wherever he went, and yet the police 
took the opportunity of a day of great 
excitement to arrest him. I will give 
another illustration to show the temper 
of the police on this occasion. While a 
man who had spent the day in the 
country and had not been to any meet- 
ings was walking through one of the 
streets in Cork, he was pushed up against 
by a constable. He remonstrated with 
the man, and told him that if he repeated 
his conduct he would make it the worse 
for him. He was at once placed under 
arrest, marched to the Bridewell, and 
charged with being drunk and dis- 
orderly, and the next morning it was 
proved in Uourt that he had for three 
years been a member of a ‘Total Absti- 
nence Association called *‘The League 
of the Cross,” and consequently was cer- 
tainly not under the influence of drink. 
Thus we see what was the ea of the 

lice at the time they arrested one hon. 

ember in the presence of another hon. 
Member, for whom they held a warrant 
for the joint offence, and which they 
held over till the following day. The 
Committee will await with some interest 
aud curiosity the answer given to my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Flynn), and also to 
the considerations by which I have en- 





deavoured to supplement his remarks, 
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Mx. BLANE (Armagh): I think itis 
not an unreasonable proposition that 
the Constabulary Force of a country 
should have some relation to the num- 
ber of people in the country. The Irish 
Constabulary Returns, however, show 
that whilst the population of Ireland 
has decreased within the last 50 years, 
the Oonstabulary Force has increased 
both in number and expense. I find 
from Returns presented to the House, 
that in 1840 there were in Ireland 
8,175,000 people. This year the popu- 
lation is onlya little morethan 4,000,000. 
One would expect that the force which 
in 1840 kept law and order very fairly 
going would be sufficient for the Chief 
Secretary now ; but it appears the right 
hon. Gentleman cannot work with the 
same tools that equally distinguished 
men were fairly successful with in (840, 
I find that in 1840 the pay of the 
Inspector General of auunitaalern was 
£1,300. Nothing appears to have been 
paid him for allowances, travelling ex- 
penses, and the like. Now, however, 
the salary of the Inspector General is 
£1,500, and allowances bring up 
his total receipts to over £2,000. The 
County Inspectors of 1840 were 
thought to be well paid at £298. 
They received nothing for allowances or 
travelling expenses. Nowadays the 
County Inspectors receive £450, plus a 
large amount for allowances and travel- 
ling expenses, The first-class District 
Inspectors in 1840 were paid £150 and 
no allowances; now they get £300, 
together with allowances and travelling 
expenses. When we find that the 
travelling expenses alone for last year 
amounted to £38,361, and that in the 
present year they are estimated to be 
£41,861, the item is worthy of some 
consideration. I find that in 1840 the 
second-class District Inspectors thought 
themselves very well paid at £120 ; but 
the present second-class District Inspec- 
tors are not satisfied with less than 
£250, besides travelling allowances, 
extra pay, allowances for barrack accom- 
modation, or, in lieu thereof, lodging 
money, The lowest class of District 
Inspegtors were paid £100 in 1840, and 
there was no dearth of candidates for 
the post, but now similar officers are 
paid £125. The average wages of the 
heads of familics in Ireland is about 
11s, or,,1 1s. 6d. per week, but the Irish 
consfablex, who are taken from the very 
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humblest families, received in 1840 £24 


soldier only receives £18 4s., and out of 
that he has a large amount to,pay. for 
different expenses. Acting sergeants 
got £27 14s. in 1840, but, a generous 
British public now pays them £72 16s, 
Sergeants received £32 7s. in 1840, but 
the pay has been increased to 
£80 12s. 6d. Head Constables in 
barracks received £60-a year in 1840, 
but now they get £104. Surgeons re- 
ceived £300 in 1840, but now they 
receive £400 and ahout £100 for allow- 
ances and travelling expenses. The 
members of the Clerks’ Department of 
the Constabulary, Lower Castle, Yard, 
in 1840 thought they were abundantly 
paid by £1,000. Then there was a 
population of 8,175,000 ; but now, with 
only half the population, the, Clerks’ 
Department costs more than four times 
as much—namely, £4,845. In 1840the 
Paymaster of the Constabulary received 
£200, but now he is paid £457, plus 
allowances and extra pay, and, if I 
mistake not, a clerk all to himself or 
£48 in lieu thereof. The whole extra 
pay of the, Constabulary in, 1840, was 
represented by 0, but now, it amounts to 
£34,804. The travelling allowances in 
1840 were also represented by.0, but I 
can well understand that now; with 
marching columns at the. beck and 
eall of every rack-renter in the country, 
the travelling expenses should amount 
to £38,361. Many gross abuses are dis- 
closed in the discussions on the Esti- 
mates; but I defy anyone to show 
anything so corrupt as, the expendi- 
ture of the money; under this Vote, 
Now, as to the character of the, crimes 
committed in Ireland, I remember, that 
one read out by the Chief Secretary 
with great unction was that of a man 
utting out his tongue. to a policeman, 
‘An hon. Memser: In a. threatening 
manner.] Just so, And then.. the 
right hon. Gentleman. went. on to. say 
that there were a large number of 
threatening letters. We have-over.and. 
over again stated that. the constabulery 
wrote threatening letters, sometimes by 
their own hand and at other times by, 
deputy. £18,800 is set down for postage. 

defy any Minister to justify,the charge. 
t is physically impossible, forthe police 
in, their ordinary work to expend 





18,800 in penny stamps. I have 
zis some of these threatening letters. 
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a year, but now they get £62 83 A. 
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I know that when an officer of con- 
stabulary in a particular district wants 
to be promoted and there is not sufficient 
crime in his district, he gets threatenin 
letters sent. The place is proclaimed, 
new barracks are erected, and the 
officer receives promotion. Only the 
other day I received a letter from 
Oounty Armagh in which it is clearly 
shown how the police get up outrages. 
It was only a few days ago that a Sub- 
Inspector named Bigley, stationed at 
Lurgan, thought he ought to be a 
County Inspector. He is a man that 
has got on step by step from the position 
of an ordinary constable to that of a 
second-class r. In the con- 
stituency I represent this man paid for 
the getting up of a constituency, and 
when he got it up he hired one of his 
agents to swear away the liberties of the 
rest of the men. He secured the con- 
viction of some 13 or 14 men, and he 
received promotion in the force. The 
other day this same man sent out a body 
ofconstabulary armed with riflesevidently 
with no other object but that of firing on 
three men who were fishing in Lough 
Neagh. Themen were James Robinson, 
John Robinson, and John Cameron. They 
hold the Revenue licence; they were 
ursuing their calling of fishermen; 
ut Sub-Inspector Bigley ordered 
three volleys to be fired at them. Two 
bullets went through the boat, and one 
struck a small iron vessel in which a 
fire is kept and smashed it to atoms. 
The fishermen swore an information 
against the police, but only one of the 
constables, a man named Myers, was 
arrested. Nothi will come of the 
case, because the forces of the 
Crown are always brought to bear to 
— policemen. If the fishermen 
ad returned the fire, which I think 
they would have been fairly justified 
in doing, we should have had the Chief 
Secretary asserting that a gross outrage 
on the police was Sonim teed The Irish 
Consta are above the law. The 
law is nothing to them except they can 
use it. When it does not serve their 
purpose, when it is inconvenient to them, 
they sling it on one side. In the dis- 
trict of Donegal, that I know somethin 
of, the constabulary have endeavour 
by every means in their power to get 
up outrages, and to provoke the le 
to breaches of the eines County £n- 
spectors: make Returns as to the ne- 
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cessity of having large forces i 
ticular districts, and when lggdlor ; 
turn out their tenants in tiousand 
they must necessarily have a | 
stabulary force in the. district 
of protection. Oaptain Hill, th 
of one of the Conservative Whips; 
more by reason of the police an 
military being quartered in his district 
than the whole of his rents are worth. 
His tenants may adopt the Plan of 
Oampaign ; but the officers who are sent 
to the Gweedore Hotel are better tenants 
of Oaptain Hill than his ordinary agri- 
cultural tenants. Now, it is utterly im- 
ible for any Minister to defend this 
nstabulary expenditure, which has 
risen from £419,442 in 1840 to 
£1, 139,288. And the latter sum does 
not include the cost of Dublin Metro- 
politan Police. The Irish Constabulary 
are not a civil, but a military force, and 
yet they are kept up in defiance of the 
Military Act, The other night, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin said he was thankful that we 
had not a police system the same as in 
France. But I know that the conduct 
of the French Police is far different to 
that of the Irish Police. The Irish 
Constabulary are a far more formidable 
force than the French Force, and I fear 
that a similar state of things to that 
in Ireland will soon be setup in England. 
The action of the police in dispersing our 
meetings is hardly known in London, 
and I think that, taking all these things 
together, it- would be well for the House 
to consider at least some of the matters 








‘I have put before it, dating from 1840 


to the present year, not one of which 
can be contradicted by anyone in or out 
of this House. If that consideration is 
only given them, I think it will be seen 
that a case has been made out which 
urgently demands an immediate remedy. 

Mr. H. OOSSHAM (Bristol, E.): 
The first thing that strikes me in re- 
gard tu this question is that the home 
policy of this country, as well as_ its 
foreign policy, has the effect of doubling 
our expenditure. It is said that we 
must have a large expenditure on the 
police because it is necessary to main- 


‘tain a large force, but we should not 


forget that the police forte represents 

in itself the enormous amount of taxa- 

tion we have to endure, tiie cust of the 

Trish Constabulary and military amount- 

ing to 26s: 6d. per head per annum to 
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every man, woman, and child in that' one ofthem. In fact, the flippant and 
country. We might, however, govern slipshod way in which the Chief Seere- 
Ireland for a much less sum if we go-: tary addressed the Committee showed 
verned if on the principle of self-; that he wished to go round the of 
government which we adopt in this Good Hope rather than deal with the 
country. I think my hon. Friends; matter at hand. I have, however, 
have made out a very strong case, and | often noticed the. facility with which 
I cannot but feel that while the suffer-| the right hon. Gentleman evades a 
ing is theirs the degradation is ours. | straightforward question. He was 
Indeed, I have felt a deep sense of de-' asked under what item we were. to 
gradation as I have heard the tales of | look for the charge for the battering 
sorrow and wrong that have been put | ram, and wecould get no direct answer. 
before us, but I venture to hope that We have heard a good deal about the 
my Irish friends will recollect that there | increased cost of the police; but, at any 
are many of us here who are not respon- | rate, the right hon. Gentleman cannot 
sible for the state of things they have | say the crime of thecountry is increasing, 
depicted—a state of things which we | because the facts prove that that is not 
will alter as much as we can at the next | the case. Why, then, should we have to 
General Election, whenever that may | deal with the increased cost of that force 
happen. This Debate has brought out | at a time whencrime is diminishing? 
very clearly the fact that the only two | For it is not on the Irishratepayers alone 
places in which the police come into col- | that the cost falls, it is also made to fall 
lision with the people are those places | on the taxpayers of this country. My 
in which the people are directly under | constituents have to pay their proportion, 
the management of the Executive—j|and as their Representative I say 
namely, Ireland and London. In other} they, pay it unwillingly, and that 
places where they only deal. directly| we have no right to saddle on the 
with crime the police are the friends | hard-worked people. of this country 
of the people, and it is only | the cost of keeping up a force the main 
where they have to deal with the | object of which seems to be to enforce the 
liberties of the people that this relation- | payment of impossible rents. This isa 
ship is changed. I was much struck | policy that cannot long be maintained. 
by the remarkable figures put before | Last autumn I had the misfortune to be 
the Committee by the hon. Gentleman | in Ireland and while there I witnessed 
who introduced the discussion, as they | some sad scenes. I was present at one 
showed that in 19 years, although the| case of eviction where the tenant had 
popalers of Ireland hae very consider- | been bedridden for two years. There 
ably decreased, the cost of the Police | were seven policemen round the hut, and 
Force has increased by £571,572. This| 30 or 40 emergency men, there being 
shows that where we have a statutory | altogether about 100 policeman in the 
policy founded on justice, we can do with | vicinity, and all this to get rid of a bed- 
a small Police Force, but that where we | ridden tenant. At last, after a.deal of 
have a policy like that which the Chief | persuasion on the part of the priest and 
Secretary is trying in vain to carry out, | myself, we were able to get the tenant to 
it proves, as the right hon. Gentleman | pay the rent, which was only £11. I 
well knows, an utter failure, as any|saw, on the same day, the eviction of 
policy must be which does not tend to|the unfortunate man James Doo, of 
cement the people to usin amicable rela-| whom the right hon. Gentleman. has 
tionship. If the object of the right hon. | said, the man was not killed by the 
Gentleman has been to bring the people | eviction but by the exposure. He was 
into collision with the forces of the Crown | over 80 years of age, and had lived on 
then he has been successful; but that is| the farm for 60 years, and within three 
not the object he has to promote, and | hours of his eviction he was a dead 
consequently his policy has been aj|man. I do not hesitate to say—-much 
failure. I think the questions asked by | as I loathe the idea of murder in the 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member | form in which it sometimes takes place 
for + adapting (Mr. H. Fowler) | —that in Ireland, where one man is 
were very remarkable questions, and it | killed by crime, ten men are killed by 
may be said that the right hon. Gentle- | that policy of brute force, of which the 





man the Chief Secretary never answered | right hon. Gentleman the Chief Seore-. 
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tary is the distinguished representative. 
The Fig are avlans that this 
policy of brute force has never yet suc- 
ceeded, much as it has been tried, and it 
never will succeed. The policy I be- 
lieve in is that of removing the griev- 
ances of the people, and when we come 
to display an honest desire to meet the 
just demands of the Irish people, and to 
treat them as brethren and neighbours, 
we shall save the cost of more than two- 
thirds of the Police Foree we now main- 
tain in Ireland. I believe we shall, be- 
fore very long, be able to put an end to 
the present state of things. I want to 
see a real union, not a union in which 
the policeman walks with his hand on the 
man he has arrested. I want also to see 
the time when the Representatives of 
the Irish — will no longer be sub- 
jected to the outrages they now have to 
encounter. We, on these Benches, are 
ashamed of such treatment, and want to 
wipe our hands of the disgrace of it. I 

rotest against it in the name of the 

nglish Liberals, and I ask my Irish 
friends to excuse my intervention in 
this; but I want them to know that we 
sympathise with them in the state of 
things now going on in their country, 
and are desirous of helping them to 
remedy it. The policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman is, in fact, such that the 
country is only awaiting the opportunity 
of getting rid both of him and it. 

Miz. ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Glamor- 
gan, §.): I desire to draw attention to 
one of the incidents connected with the 
discharge of the magisterial duty in Ire- 
land which has come under my own 
observation—I allude to the trial of the 
hon. Member for Clare (Mr. Cox), and 
the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. T. P. 
Gill), at Drogheda, on the 8th July. 
My object is to bring before the 
Committee the kind of evidence 
which is put forward on such oc- 
casions yan oa coustables—evidence 
which, ugh tested and rejected 
on this occasion, is not, I believe, 
often tested or rejected. The trial 
took place befure two Resident Magis- 
trates, the defendants being charged 
under the Orimes Act with having taken 
part in @ criminal conspiracy to induce 
persons whose names were unknown— 
namely, tenauts on the estate of Lord 
Mugserene nut tv comply with their 
legal obligations, and also with having 
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commit such criminal conspiracy. On 
the 8rd June Drogheda was proclaimed 
under the Orimes Act, and on the 11th 
June a meeting was suddenly summoned 
and held. The two defendants attended 
aud made speeches, which were fully 
reported in the /reeman’s Journal and 
the Jrish Times. The suddenness of 
the meeting apparently prevented the 
Magistrates from obtaining the services 
of a shorthand writer; but at the trial 
a constable was examined as a witness 
for the Crown, who swore he had taken 
a longhand note of the speeches, and he 
proceeded to read parts of them which 
appeared to be fully reported, and were 
evidently copied from the newspapers, 
as when tested in cross-examination the 
witness was unable to take down a 
single sentence that was read to him, 
and it was evident from both his evi- 
dence and demeanour that he was 
stating what was absolute falsehood. 
That was the conviction forced upon my 
mind, and I think I may say that my 
friends who were with me were equally 
impressed with the fact that what he 
stated was absolutely and physically 
impossible. I have asked the respon- 
sible Executive in Ireland to furnish 
the House with the depositions taken 
down, and which would have shown how 
the man gave his evidence, but I was 
told that it was not usual to do that. 
Surely, then, it is usual in criminal 
cases to have an inquiry whea suspicion 
attaches to the evidence. I asked the 
Chief Secretary if such an inquiry had 
been held; I ask him again whether 
the circumstances under which this 
man gave his evidence have been 
investigated, and why the presiding 
Magistrate took a day to come to the 
conclusion that the evidence was un- 
reliable. I have had some little experi- 
ence—from observations and otherwise 
—of almost every kind of court in 
England and Wales—from the court of 
ordinary summary jurisdiction of the 
unpaid Police Magistrate—and [ un- 
hesitatingly say that if that evidence 
had been tendered on a charge of 
ordinary assault before a Petty Sessional 
Court in England, the Magistrate would 
have immediately dismissed the charge. 
I say unhesitatingly, and under a sense 
of responsibility, that if the Orown 
Counsel in any Ouurt of Quarter Sessiuas 
ior any Assize Court in this kingdom bad 
put evidence of that kind in a crimival 
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charge before the jury, the Judge would 
have immediately invited him in a sig- 
nificant manner to withdraw from the 
prosecution. But on this evidence we 
were sent back to Dublin. The Court 
adjourned. We came back from Dublin, 
and absolutely the Counsel for the 
Crown was, I will not say allowed, but 
invited to address the Court after Mr. 
Bodkin had put forward proofs convin- 
cing to every one’s mind of the absolute 
injustice of continuing the case. The 
case dragged on almost to the end of 
the second day before the Resident 
Magistrate acquitted the gentlemen 
charged. Now, I hold it my duty to 
bring these facts under the notice of the 
Committee. I think they throw a lurid 
light on what is going on in Ireland. 
If it is possible for a police constable 
to give such evidence and have it 
rejected, and to continue employed in 
the foree and to be allowed to get up 
evidence of this sort—the only evidence 
very often which can be brought forward 
—then I ask the Committee and the 
country what is there which can be 
called a semblance of justice in the 
administration of law in Ireland ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): I shall move a reduction of this 
Vote for the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
but I may say at the outset that it is 
impossible for Irish Members to refrain 
from thinking what a vain and hopeless 
task it is to present the grievances 
under which the people of Ireland suffer 
before this House and the Government, 
when we know that the Minister who 
is responsible for the administration of 
the law in Ireland, and who controls 
the Police Force in that country, said 
only two orthree months ago, in a speech 
publicly delivered in this city, that he 
and his Government treated with silent 
contempt the hon. Member for Oork 
and those who followed him. It is 
natural that, under these circumtances, 
I somewhat reluctantly condescend to 
address a few remarks to the right 
hon. Gentleman or to his colleague in 
the Irish Government. Over and over 
again, on the floor of this:House and 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this country, our case has been stated 
against the Royal Irish Constabulary ; 
and although the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Ohief Secretary, iu the 
fewsw.rds which he uttered to-night, 
treated very lightly the clarges which 
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have been made, still I think the 
speeches which have -been made by 
English as well as by Irish Members 
show that ew England the 
people are now becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the true nature and 
object of this so-called Police Force in 
Ireland. The Chief Secretary sneer- 
ingly pretends to believe that there are 
no serious charges to be made against 
this force; but I think that what we 
have heard far to prove to the 
people of Ireland, who have borne so 
much suffering for so long a time, that 
at last the English peo recognise 
that this Constabulary Force is not a 
mere Police Force, but that it is simply 
a power used to enable one class of the 
inhabitants of the country to trample 
upon therightsand liberties and p 

of the rest of the people of that country. 
Now, it is commonly supposed that in 
the people of Ireland there is an inbred 
instinct of opposition to policemen, and 
it is often stated, as a matter of course, 
that the [rish people natarally object to 
the police and rebel on every possible 
occasion against the constituted autho- 
rities. But I do not believe hon. 
Gentlemen will contradict me when I 
say that there are no people on the face 
of the earth who would object less to 
the existence of a proper and necessary 
Police Force than the Irish people, and 
it is simply because we have got a so- 
called Police Force in Ireland that allows 
crime to exist, and spends its time in 
interfering with the political life of the 
country, that we complain in this House 
and attempt to show the le of Eng- 
land that the Oonstabulary Force is used 
in Ireland, not for the purpose of put- 
ting down real crime and outrage, but 
for the purpose of maintaining the 
ascendancy of the landlord class in Ire- 
land, and of the landlord government 
which, unfortunately. has the control of 
the police at the present time. We are 
not objecting to the Police Force in Ire- 
land as police, but we do object that 
while there are parts of Ireland wherein 
moonlighting takes place and crime is 
allowed to exist, yet the Police Force is 
simply used for the di i of meetings 
which ought to be from distur- 
bance, and which certainly have no in- 
tention of disturbing the public peace; 
and while the police are engaged in 
shadowing Members of Parliament and 





interfering with public meetings in Ire- 
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land, the real ra of crime and 
outrage are left alone, and are not in- 


terfered with at all. Now, in the course 
of my journeys through England to 
address public meetings I have often 
been asked how it is that, year after year, 
crime recurs in. certain districts with 
extraordinary regularity. I have been 
asked, for instance, why it is that in 
given parts of Kerry moonlighting fre- 
quently takes place, and in answering I 
never could use an argument more 
powerful and more convincing than that 
at the very time these crimes are goin 

on, the whole Police Force in Irelan 

is being used to disperse public 
meetings and to arrest Members of 
Parliament for so-called crimes, 
which were brought into existence 
by the Ooercion Act, passed by 
this House two years ago. I honestly 
believe it would be impossible to find an 
Irishman in this House, either a Con- 
servative or 8 Nationalist, who would 
for a single moment utter the slightest 
complaint against. the Police. Force in 
Ireland were its efforts directed against 
the authors of real crime and outrage. 

But the reason why we do complain 

here, year after year, when the Votes 
for the Royal Irish Constabulary come 
to be discussed is because we know from 
the experience of our daily life in 
Ireland that this vast sum of money is 
expended in supporting a large force of 
men who are not policemen, but who 
form, @,military body engaged not in 

the work, of preserving the peace, but 
in work which is really responsible for 
disturbing the, peace. Whenever the 
peace a ead is disturbed, itis, upon 
such unfortunate occasions as the occa- 
sion,of Mitchelstown, where a number 
of innocent people—an unarmed body 
of men met together without the 
slightest, intention of breaking the law— 
were charged and set upon by these 
men for whom we are now asked to 
vote money 48 protectors of the peace, 

We know that on this occasion, at, 
Mitchelstown three unfortunate men were 
shot down in the streets of their own, 
peaceful town by members of this, force, 
whieh the Chief, Secretary eulogised: 
with so much.warmth, The right hon, 
Gentleman in his cool, calm, cynical and 
sneering manner, said, he regarded,the 
Police Force in Ireland as the pick of 
the Irish people. That sentiment comes | 
very well from, the right hon, Gentle: | 
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man, but I want: to know. whether : 
it is, a sentiment which is calculated to 
strengthen the hands of men who want 
to gain respect in Ireland and to govern 
the Irish people. I want to know 
whether it is not rather a sneer and an 
insult tothe millionsof Irish le, who 
hold that the police have misbehaved 
themselves, and who are told to-night 
by the Chief Secretary that the policeare 
the pick of the population, and that on 
them alone depiata the maintenance of 
law and order and of civilisation in our 
country. Had the right hon. Gentle- 
man said the Police Foree in Ireland 
were the only portion of the popu- 
lation that really and sincerely supports 
the Conservative Government to which 
he belongs, then he would have madea 

erfectly accurate statement, but when 
be comes here and tells the Irish repre- 
sentatives who have been insulted and 
imprisoned, tracked, and shadowed, aad 
spied upon by these policemen—when 
he tells us that these policemen are the 
— of the Irish population, and that 

ey are the people of whom Ireland 
ought to be most proud, then I say he is 
adding a fresh insult to the long list of 
insults which he is never tired. of fling- 
ing into the teeth of the representatives 
of the Irish people, who are elected as 
freely and as constitutionally and as 
justly to represent the Irish people in 
this House as the right hon. Gentle- 
man and those who sit behind him, are 
elected to represent their particular 
constituencies. The Chief Secretary, in 
his reply to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton, who 
took to task on economical aenen the 
administration of the constabulary, said 
that the police of Ireland were, un- 
doubtedly well paid, because they had 
exceptional duties to perform, and he 
said they were men of such a class that 
it was necessary to, pay. them highly for 
their services. Yes, but he had not the 


-hardihood or tairness to say what, were 


the exceptional duties which the Royal 
Irish Constabulary are. called upon. to 
prong and which necessitate their 
eing paid at this extraordinarily high 
rate, He did not tell the House. that 


| they had to be ready at all times of tha 


year, and at all seasons, in the middle 
of summer and in the depth of winter— 
that they had to be alwagmat the beek 
‘and call of a few. menj: who, for selfish 
reagons, insist on depepulating whole 
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tracts of country, and driving men, 
women, and children out of the houses 
in which they were born. They are 
highly paid, but the word pay is nota 
proper description. It ought to be de- 
scribed as bribery, pure and simple, for 
I do believe that unless the Government 
paid the enormous prices which they do 
pay for the maintenance of the constab- 
ulary,they would not be able to maintain 
in Ireland a body to do the degrading 
and miserable and un-Christian work 
which the Royal Irish Constabulary do 
to their fellow-countrymen, day after 
day, on the occasions of these terrible 
evictions. I am sure that if the people 
of Great Britain understood that they 
are called upon to pay annually a million 
and a half for the maintenance of an 
armed force in Ireland which is used 
chiefly for evicting purposes, they would 
not so easily agree to the payment. It 
is impossible for any person who has 
watched the work of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary to ignore the fact that they 
are employed in the interests of the land- 
lord classes, and when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary refrains 
from telling the House what are the ex- 
ceptional circumstances for which they 
are paid, he does well, because directly 
the people of England find out that they 
have to pay for the support of these men 
with their rifles and bayonets—not to 
put down crime and outrage, not to 
keep the country ina state of peace and 
order, but simply to be at the beck and 
call of the landlords to hunt unfortunate 
people from their homes for rents which 
they cannot pay—they will refuse any 
longer to sanction the maintenance of 
the force for that purpose. I think the 
history of civilisation affords no parallel 
to the scandal of the maintenance of a 
force like the Royal Irish Constabulary 
for the oes of attacking a political 
party of the State, and for the purpose 
of enabling a class which is a small 
minority of the population to harass 
and treat with injustice the rest of the 

ple who live on the soil of Ireland. 

the Chief Secretary desires to 
make out a case for the Vote, let 
him get up and tell the House 
what crimes have been brought to light 
by the Royal Irish Constabulisy within 
the last twelve months, and how many 
murderers have been brought to the 
scaifild through the instrumentality of 
that Fuice. Thousands of poundsare, I 


Mr. W. Redmond 
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see, put down for the Detective Depart- 
ment. What crimes have that 

ment discovered, and what outrages have 
they put an end to? Have they put an 
end to mounlighting? Have they swept 
crime from those portions of the country 
where outrage and injustice breed crime 
amongst the populations? No! You are 
going to pay a million anda half for the 
maintenance of a body of men who have 
been engaged—not in tracking mur- 
derers down, but in dragging to prison 
26 of the lawfully-elected representatives 
of the people; for a body of men who 
have been engaged in dispersing political 
meetings at the point of the bayonet all 
over Ireland; for a body of men who 
have not hesitated, at the word of 
command, to dye their bayonets red 
with the blood of their fellow-country- 
men, when the only crime committed 
by these men has been to denounce 
the miserable system of rule under 
which they live. When we speak of 
Mitchelstown, the Tories sneer and 
say we are never tired of talking of 
it. Why, if such an event had occurred 
in England, I venture to say it would 
have been a watchword for og eee 
for generations, and I predict that upon 
the very first occasion when an armed 
force of the Queen on the soil of England 
shoots down three English citizens for 
no crime except that of exercising the 
right of public meeting, you will have a 
revolution in the country which will 
render it impossible for such a thing to 
occur again, either in England or in 
Ireland. The only thing I regret is, 
that something of that Kina does not 
occur in England, and I du not believe 
that even the best — of the 
English people towards Ireland really 
understand what we have to suffer at 
the hands of this military force which 
is called a Police Force. Mitchelstown 
is not an isolated case. Year after 
year, if you refer back to the records of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, you will 
find they have done the same thing. I, 
Sir, in my very brief and short experience 
of public life in Ireland, can enume- 
rate half-a-dozen cases in which the 
Royal Irish Constabulary have, in inter- 
fering with political meetings, shed 
blood in much the same way as they 
did at Mitchelstown. I remember a 
case at Ballyragget, in County Kilkenny, 
where a man was done to death by the 


police—where, when he was flying be-' 
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fore them, they were not satisfied with 
ar Asch apy him, but they stabbed 
him ugh and through the back with 
their bayonets.. I remember when the 
lice fired into a crowd of children at 
elmullet, and wounded several of them. 
And these are the men for whom the 
Committee are today asked to vote 
money! These are the men described 
by the Chief Secretary as the pick of 
the Irish population, but who really 
resemble those bravos and free lances 
who will, for the sake of money, carry 
war into the land of any unoffending 
le. I say it is not in the nature or 

in the hearts of the Irish people to have 
a dislike, a loathing, and a distrust such 
as they have for the Royal Irish 


Constabulary unless there is good 
reason for it, and if the police 
of Treland are unpopular they 


have earned that unpopularity by the 
course of conduct which they have 
pursued. I, for one, would never allow 
this Vote to pass in the House of Com- 
mons without entering my most sincere 
and emphatic protest against a system 
whereby a real Police Force is denied to 
Ireland. I will never consent to Vote 


a single halfpenny for the continuance’ 


in Ireland of this military body merely 
for the tag Fear of su porting and sus- 
taining the landlord class. I challenge 
the Solicitor General for Ireland to get 
up here and state upon what occasion 
the police in Ireland were ever brought 
to task for exceeding their duty, aud 
upon what occasion they were ever 
brought to justice when her shed the 
blood of innocent persons. know of 
no such occasion, I know of coroners’ 
juries composed of conscientious and 
God-fearing men who have deliberately 
set themselves to find out the truth in 
these cases, and who have brought 
verdicts of wilful murder against the 
eg This was done in the case of 

itchelstown, and in that of Bally- 
ragget, as well asin other cases. But 
what was the result? After such a 
verdict has beeu returned, I have seen 
the police officers, against whom these 
verdicts were returned, walking up and 
down the public streets smoking pipes 
and laughing in scorn and derision at 
the peasantry, who were so foolish as to 
imagine that a policeman, whatever 
his grade, would be made amenable to 
the law. I complain that not only have 


you never punished these men, but you. 
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have never even gratified that craving 
fo. justice among the people by giving 
them even an iuquiry iato the conduct 


of the police on these vccasions. 
You take no pains to show that 
the police would not be allowed 


to exceed their duty, and can any 
Englishman wonder if the people of 
Ireland believe that the police will be 
held blameless no matter what they 
may dv, no matter what crimes they 
perpetrate ? Can it be wondered at that 
the Irish people believe this when they 
see these outrages committed by the 
police, and when they seenoattempt made 
y the Government to punish even the 
most flagrant offenders? Does the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, with all this knowledge, think he 
is going to conciliate Ireland and disarm 
opposition when he gets up, and, instead 
of offering some hopes that justice may 
be done, or that an inquiry will be 
instituted, he deliberately and in a 
sneaking manner tells us that this foree 
of men, whose hands are dyed with the 
blood of innocent people, and are 
hardly free from the blood of one of 
our own colleagues in this House, com- 
prises the pick of the Irish population ? 

am quite certain that the result of 
this Debate will be to show the Irish 
eople more clearly than ever that it is 
impossible to get any real appreciation 
of Irish grievances and Irish wrongs 
from Members of the present Govern- 
ment. It may be said it is a proper 
thing to give instances of police insuls 
and interference in Ireland. Now, in 
my seven years’ experience as a Member 
of this House, I have some knowledge 
of the Force, and I venture to say I have 
never spent a month in Ireland without 
repeatedly being the subject of insult 
from these men. It would be difficult 
to make Englishmen believe the un- 
warrantable manner in which Irish 
policemen intrude themselves into 
private dwellings, and order the people, 
without the slightest authority, to dis- 
perse. I remember that in conjunction 
with my hon. Friend the Member for the 
CollegeGreen Division of Dublin, I some 
time ago attended a meeting in the 
County of Wexford which was called to 
protest agains: the action of the Govern- 
ment in instituting certain proceedings 
which subsequently they were obliged 
to forego because they were miserably 
beaten. While the people were as- 
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sembled, two policemen came up and 
ordered the meeting to disperse. They 
had not the slightest authority to do so, 
and it wasonly at the solicitation of my 
hon. Friend and myself that the people 
went away quietly and no disturbance 
occurred. I believe that nine-tenths of 
the collisions which occur between the 
‘police and the people are caused by the 
unwarrantable interference of the police 
with the people when they have no legal 
right to interfere. Now I come to the 
circumstances connected with the 
arrest of the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork, and I want to ask the 
Solicitor General for Ireland to explain 
the statement which he made in defend- 
ing the conduct of the police in firing from 
the'train at the crowd on Charlesville 
railway platform. He said that the 
crowd fired at the train, but he gave us 
no proof of the statement ; and I say that 
“there was never a more scandalous 
trick, or a more disgraceful piece of 
Parliamentary tactics intended to preju- 
dice our case. I challenge him now to 
produce his proof, and I want to know 
will he grant an inquiry into what took 
‘place on this otcasion. We maintain 
that the police acted in a most repre- 
hensible manner in firing upon an un- 
armed crowd of inoffensive people, and 
I should like to know what can be the 
objection to the institution of an inquiry. 
I suppose the Government think that it 
might damp the ardour of the police if 
they granted an investigation into cir- 
cumstances such as these, and that if the 
force received another telegram, “‘ Do 
not hesitate to shoot,”’ they might not 
fire so readily if they had reason to fear 
that an investigation would follow upon 
their conduct. I, therefore, fully ex- 
pect that the right hon. Gentleman will! 
refuse to grant an inquiry. I suppose 
“he will refuse to believe the statement 
of the case which the Member for North-! 
East Cork has seriously made to this! 
House, and I suppose at the same time, | 
while refusing to believe what the Trish| 
Members say, and to grant the inquiry 
asked for, he will continue to eulogise 
the Constabulary Force. 

*Mrz. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
There are things upon which the Com- 
‘mittee ought to have explanations from 
the Chief Secretary. We have discussed 
on two occasions, first, the attack upon 
the Member for North Monaghan, and 
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incident ; but on both occasions the dis- 
cussion took place with little or no 
official information. The time - has 
now come when information must 
be in the hands of the Government, 
and the Committee ought to have 
it. I am one of those who be- 
lieve that the police have not always 
been well handled, and that on by 
critical occasions they have been badly 
handled. So strongly do I feel it that 
if the hon. Member moves for an in- 
quiry I will vote for it. There is 
another thing which the Government 
ought to grant. A complaint is made 
that the Irish police are not numbered. 
They are numbered in Dublin, Belfast 
and Cork. I do not see why they should 
not be numbered in every part of the 
country. Haviug said these two things, 
I will also say that I will be no party 
to any esate | attack upon the police, 
who have done their duty in difficult cir- 
cumstances and, all things considered, 


fairly well. An hon. Member has — 


said that the police are present at 
evictions for private purposes, and 
‘that the landlords ought to pay for 
their services. Why are the police 
present at evictions? Iam old ege 
to remember that evictions used to be 
carried out without the presence of the 
police, or when they were present in 
very different numbers. ut hon. 
Members below the Gangway have 
been advising the people for two or 
three years back to resist evictions, to 
barricade their houses, and to resist 
the officers of the law. The sheriff 
oes to carry out the law, and the 
ecutive is bound by law to protect 
the sheriff. Hon. Members below the 
Gangway know well that the Govern- 
ment are bound to protect the sheriff, 
and therefore to send the police to 
protect him. Let hon. Members stop 
their illegal acts and the Government 
will not send the police. 
An hon. Memser: Stop the evictions. 
*Mez. T. W. RUSSELL: Let the 
tenants pay their rent. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Donegal talks of people who 
have applied to the Chief tary 








secondly, what is called the Charleville 
Mr. W. Redmond 


for appointments, as if the hon. Mem- 
ber never held an appointment himself 
and never applied for it. I wish he 
had been here to listen to what I have 
to say. 

Several Memsers: Do not niake the 
charge behind his back. © 
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*Ma. T. W. RUSSELL: I would make 
it as freely before his face. 

An hon. Mzmpzr: What appointment 
do you refer to ? 

*Me. T. W. RUSSELL: I will now 
deal with his speech. 

Mr. GILL: I rise to a point of order. 
The hon. Gentleman accused my 
Friend of having held a disgraceful 
appointment. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I never said 
anything of the kind. 

Taz OHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The interruption is irregular. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (addressing Mr. 
Russell): You area coward. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (to the Chair. 
man): I ‘wish to ask if that language is 
in order ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Did the hon. 
Member for North Fermanagh use the 
term ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND: 
certainly. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Then I call on the 
hon. Member to withdraw it. 


I used it 


Mr. W. REDMOND: On a point of! 


order, I wish to ask if the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone was in order in making 
a statement of a most damaging cha- 
racter with regard to an hon. Member 
who is absent from this House. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
The hon. Member for South Tyrone was 
not guilty of a breach of order. I call 
on the hon. Member for North Fer- 
managh to withdraw the words he used. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Of course I 
bow to your ruling in the matter, but if 
the hon. Member likes to meet me out- 
side I will repeat the words. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem. 
ber has not made the withdrawal in a 


proper way. 

Mn. W. REDMOND: With great 
deference to you, Sir, I beg your pardon, 
but I did withdraw the expression. 
What I said was that I withdrew in 
deference to your ruling the words to 
which you objected, but I would be glad 
to have explanations with the hon. 
Member on the point outside. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: That is not a 
satisfactory explanation, and I call on 
the hon. Member to withdraw the fresh 
words he has used. 

Mrz. W. REDMOND: Of course I 
withdraw anything you wish me to. 
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*Mz. T. W. RUSSELL: Well, Sir, I 
take the hon. Member’s speech. He 
talked of the issue of passes by the police 
in the county of Donegal. What were the 
facts with respect to the issue: of these 

es? After the murder of Inspector 
artin the police made no effort to arrest 
anybody for 48 hours; ‘but when they 
began the work of arrest they made up 


their minds that the persons wanted 


were within a certain area, and round 
that area they drew a cordon. People 
whom the police knew to be perfectly 
innocent then came to them and asked 
for a ‘ bit of paper,’’ as they called it, 
authorising them to pass through the 
cordon. e responsible police officer 
issued no passes except on the nal 
request of individuals. Another case 
which has been brought before «the 
Committee was that of a policoman who 
was ordered out of Court on the ground 
that he was intoxicated. It is true that 
the man was ordered to leave the Court ; 
but the Committee should have been 
told that two days afterwards he was 
sent to a lunatic asylum, where he still 


| remains., The unfortunate man was not 


drunk when he appeared in Court, but 
was becoming insane. Another instance 
of police brutality that has been 
brought before us is that of a constable 
telling some excited man at Olonmel 
Station to go to the devil. Then we 
had the old story served up to-us aboat 
Widow Ooyle’s ducks. e have heard 
of these ducks all through the Session, 
and now we are told that they are goi 

to rise and condemn us at the Gene 

Election. I think the police were badly 
handled on the occasion of Father 
M‘Fadden’s arrest ; but I maintain that, 
with that exception, they have allthrough 
this Donegal business acted with great 
prudence, caution, and moderation. The 
hon. Member for the Ilkeston Division 
of Derbyshire (Sir W. Foster) eom: 
plained that when he visited the County 
of Limerick he was “shadowed” by 
five or six policemen. I think that was 
a regrettable incident, and I am very 
sorry that it should have taken place ; 
but there is something still more regret- 
table—namely, that some English Mem- 
bers of Parliament should have gone to 
disturbed districts in Irelandand assisted 
the people to defy the law. If English 
Members, weighted with their Parlia- 
mentary responsibility, aid the people 
to defy the law, they must not complain 
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if the police think it necessary to, 


“shadow” them. I regret that it 
should have been necessary to “ sha- 
dow” any Member of Parliament ; but, 
in the circumstances, I cannot blame 
the police. There are people who can 
go through Ireland from end to end 
without being ‘‘ shadowed.” I will tell 
the Committee why. 

Mz. E. HARRINGTON yd ‘pe 
pene they libel other Irish Mem- 


rs. 

Toe OHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The observation of the hon. Member is 
very disorderly. I must beg him to 
restrain himself 

Mrz. E. HARRINGTON: I was 
merely saying that they are able to do 
it because they libel other Irish Mem- 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not entitled to make such an ob- 
servation. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The reason is 
that the police have no cause to shadow 
them because they go to Ireland with 
no intention to rouse ill-feeling, and do 
not advise the people to defy and break 
the law. I maintain that any English 
Member of Parliament who keeps within 
the law can travel from end to end of 
Ireland and need not fear the smallest 
interference from any policeman. 

*Mrz. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): The Debate has turned upon 
two very distinct questions, one being 
the purely economical question raised by 
7 right hon. Friend the Member for 

olverhampton (Mr. Fowler), and the 
other the question raised by the hon. 
Member below the Gangway. With regard 
to the economical question, my right 
hon. Friend pointed out that, although 
in London there are 1,500 more police 
than in Ireland with about the same 
population, the actual cost of the police 
is in Ireland £200,000 more than in 
London. These figures are, I think, 
very striking indeed, and deserve the 
most serious attention of the Committee 
and the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Ohief Secretary in his 
speech resorted again to the old tu quogue 
argument. I am ready to admit that 
under the present administrative system 
in Ireland it would be extremely difficult 
for any Chief Secretary to make any 
serious change in the emoluments of the 

lice. As long as the existing system 
is maintained the good will of the police 
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force will be so necessary to the Govern- 
ment that no Chief Secretary would 
dare to incur the unpopularity of that 
body. But this is Hee only another 
argument against our whole system of 
administration in Ireland. Assuming, 
however, that the emoluments. of. the 

lice must remain unaltered, is it abso- 
utely necessary that the force should be 
maintained at its present strength? 
Ireland is a very poor agricultural 
country, and the part of the United 
Kingdom which can best be compared 
with it is Wales. Now, Wales has a 
population of 1,350,000 and only 900 
policemen. If. the same proportion 
were observed in Ireland ‘her Police 
Force would number 3,150 instead of 
14,500. The Police Foree of Ireland 
relatively to her population is therefore 
four times as large as that of Wales. 
Nobody can fail in Ireland to note the 
pad buntiliis of policemen. At every 
railway station there are two constables, 
and for their presence no one had ever 
been able to give me a satisfactory ex- 
planation. Another way in which the 
police are employed was in dogging the 
steps of the leaders of the Nationalists 
in rural districts. This very day I 
have received a letter from a lead- 
ing tradesman in Oastlereagh who 
complains that for months past he 
has been constantly pursued by two con- 
stables. I believe that the object of this 
surveillance is to prevent him from 
attending any meeting of the local 
Leagues, but he eays that it is absolutely 
futile, for he can always evade the men 
who are watching him when he wishes. 
Then there ts the question of the 
‘‘shadowing”’ of Members of Parlia- 
ment and other gentlemen who go over 
to Ireland from this country. Last 
autumn I complained myself in the 
House of having been shadowed by the 
police wherever I went, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary did 
not deny it, but justified it by saying 
that if I went to Ireland again with the 
same ubject probably the same course 
would be followed. It is an indignity 
to Members of Parliament; dishonour- 
able to the Government, and altogether 
unconstitutional for the police to dog 
them in this way when they have com- 
mitted no offence whatever. I willingly 
admit that the Constabulary are often 
placed in a position of great difficulty 
and responsibility, and that at times 
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they no doubt receive considerable pro- 
vocation ; but, even making every allow- 
ance for them, it is impossible not to see 
that in the last few months there has 
been a considerable increase of rough- 
ness and brutality on their part towards 
the ig le. Even the hon. Member for 
Sout ne has said that the police 
have not always of late been very well 
handled. We have not yet heard from 
the Government any defence as to the 
incidents at Cork and Charleville; but 
the action of the police on those occa- 
sions appears to have been ex- 
tremely rough and brutal, and calcu- 
lated to provoke aconflict with the people. 
Again, on the occasion of the removal 
of Dr. Tanner from Tipperary to 
Clonmel, the people who cheered Dr. 
Tanner were immediately attacked by 
the police, 20 persons being batoned by 
them and seriously injured. There is 
ea no redress for injuries of that 
ind. If an appeal is made to the 
Magistrates by the sufferers, the story 
told by the police is taken as gospel, 
and the evidence of any number of re- 
spectable persons on the other side is 
disbelieved and rejected. The Chief 
Secretary himself has repeatedly spoken 
of attempts to disparage the statements 
of the Sélis as gross calumnies. In the 
case of Denis Healy, who was charged 
with being present at a League meet- 
ieee two Resident Magistrates ignored 
the evidence for the defence, and 
sentenced the accused to six months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour—a 
punishment very harsh and excessive, 
even ifthe offence charged had been fully 
proved. In another recent instance 
three men were charged with stoning 
the police on their return from an evic- 
tion on the Ponsonby estate. There was 
not a scrap of evidence to show that the 
accused men had thrown stones, and the 
Magistrates said the only doubt arose 
from none of the police having actually 
seen the men throw stones, but they 
were convinced the men were in the row, 
and they must give bail for their good 
behaviour or go to gaol for three months. 
I have no doubt that it is the line taken 
by the Chief Secretary in this House 
when complaints are made of such 
matters which gives the cue to the Resi- 
dent Magistrates. The Constabulary 
Force is in the position of a kind of 
Pretorian guard in Ireland, and the 
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Government dare not interfere with it 
or with its emoluments from the fear of 
weakening its authority. It ad pre to 
me that the present position of things 
as regards the police is indefensible and 
deserves the most serious consideration 
of this House ; and for my part I cannot 
conclude without condemning the action 
of the police and the conduct of the right 
hon, Gentleman in this House. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
has told the House that he is quite 
certain that I have to defend a great 
many things which I should be very 
reluctant to defend under any other 
circumstances. But I can assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that however that 
may be I have no reluctance, and that I 
feel no disinclination in defending the 
character of the Irish Constabulary. 
As I have said before, I believe the Irish 
Constabulary have shown themselves 
throughout circumstances of the most 
difficult and trying character, a Police 
Force of which any country might be 
proud, and which 1 believe to be superior 
to the Police Force which exists in any 
other country in the world. Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford has for some reason or other I 
do not know what, been left to lead the 
Opposition in their attack upon the Go- 
vernment in the matter of the Irish 
Constabulary. I have watched with 
amazement the condition of the House 
above the Gangway opposite, during a 
considerable portion of the evening, and 
I noticed that while two important 
speeches were being delivered, that the 
solitary occupant of those benches was 
an hon. Gentleman whose name I do not 
know, but who was fast ary, Not a 
single Member on the Front Opposition 
Bench was present. When I reflect 
that on the Front Opposition Bench 
usually sit two Gentlemen who have 
held the office of Irish Secretary, I 
really cannot conceive why the Leader- 
ship of the Opposition was left to the 
right hon. Gentleman whose only con- 
nection with Ireland has been that he 
refused on a critical occasion to accept 
the office of [rish Secretary. Now I do 
not propose to go at length through 
certain parts of the speeches delivered 
from below the Gangway opposite. 
I do not complain of the tone of 
those speeches; they are, as compared 
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with what we have heard in pre- 
vious years, moderate and reasonable. 
Hon. Members will forgive me if I do 
not go at length into some of the 
wonderful fictions we have heard to- 
night—such as that we heard from 
the hon. Member for South Armagh 
(Mr. Blane) who told us that the police 
were habitually occupied in the part 
of the country with which he was 

squainted in getting up crimes, in 
writing threatening letters partly in 
their own haads and partly by deputy, 
all for the purpose of increasing the 
number of their body who are required 
to preserve peace and order. ell, I 
think that is a kind of accusation I may 
be forgiven for passing|by without further 
comment. There have been a good 
many vague attacks against the police 
made, sometimes without name, date, or 
place being given, sometimes without 
sufficient details to enable the truth of 
the matter to be found, and sometimes 
at such short notice that it is impossible 
for anyone who holds the position of 
Chief Secretary to find out the true 
version of the story which it’ has pleased 
hon. Gentlemen in the full glow of 
their eloquence to present to the House. 
But I propose to deal with most of the 
specific points which have been raised, 
and the first of these has reference to 
the actual number of men in the Con- 
stabulary Force. It has been said by 
various speakers, and it has been re- 
peated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford, that the number 
of the police in Ireland is totally dis- 
proportionate to the population. ell, 
in the remarks I made earlier in the 
evening, I pointed out that the cost of 
the Irish Force is not at all extravagant, 
as compared with the cost of the Metro- 
politan Police; but with regard to the 
actual numbers of the police I am sur- 
prised that the right hon. Gentleman 
has joined in the attack on this point, 
because at the present time the number 
of the police is smaller than it was in 
1869 and in 1870, when crime was at an 
extremely low point in Ireland. It is 
very much less than it wasin 1882 when 
the right hon. Gentleman was in Office, 
and it is exactly at the same point as it 
was when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian was the Leader 
of a Gcevernment which brought in a 
Home Rule Bill. In 1870 there were 
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13,200 police in Ireland; in 1882 the 
number rose to 14,800, and it has now 
sunk again to a little over 12,000, which 
is the Neure at which it stood at the 
introduction of the Home Rule Bill. If 
hon. Gentlemen, therefore, complain of 
the number of police in Ireland I hope 
they will not fall into the mistake of the 
hon. Member for Bristol and attribute 
the numbers to Conservative as opposed 
to Liberal policy. It has nothin 
to do with either. Both Lib 
and Conservative Governments have 
felt it to be absolutely necessary 
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to keep the police very much up to 
the present figures; and the highest 


number ever reached under any 
Government was in 1882, not under a 
Conservative, but under a Liberal 
Government. I hope hon. Gentlemen 
who have taken the trouble to study the 
Estimates have noticed the fact that 
whereas the two most important 
augmentations in the present year’s 
Vote have been due to the auto- 
tomatic action of Acts of Parliament, 
which prescribe the amount of pay 
and pension, the two greatest diminu- 
tions in the Vote have been due 
clearly to the improved state of the 
country. While the augmentations are 
due to certain Acts of Parliament, for 
which the Liberal Government and not 
the present Government are responsible, 
the diminutions are due to a decrease in 
the transport of constabulary from one 
part of the country to another, and to 
other causes which are directly traceable 
to the improved state of the country, 
Passing from these more general accusa- 
tions to certain specific accusations 
brought against members of the Oon- 
stabulary Force, I will first deal 
with the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Glamorgan, with re- 
gard to the evidence given by a 
policeman of the name of Robinson 
in the case of two hon. Members of the 
House, recently brought before a Court 
under the Orimes Act for speeches 
alleged to have been delivered in futher- 
ance of the Plan of Campaign. The 
hon. Member appeared to think that 
this case was a most remarkable 
illustration of the wickedness of 
the present Irish administration. I 
confess I could not entirely follow the 
hon. Gentleman in his reasoning on this 
point. It appears that the two Members 
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in question were acquitted, so that the 
monstrous proceedings of an Irish 
Court of Justice are in the mind of the 
hon. Member for South Glamorgan (Mr. 
8. J. Williams) illustrated by the fact 
that the two Gentlemen were not found 
guilty of the offence with which they 
were charged [‘‘ Deal with the police- 
man!”} I am dealing with the 
argument of the hon. Member in 
the order in which he developed it, 
and though it may not be pleas- 
ing to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
I am justified in so doing. As far 
as I understand the case, which 
the hon. Member has taken some 
trouble to inquire into, the Magistrates 
were of opinion that the constable’s 
evidence was not trustworthy, and that 
the report, which he stated to the Court 
was one he had derived from listening 
to the speeches, was not, in their 
opinion, a trustworthy reproduction of 

e notes taken by that constable on the 
spot. I quite admit, if that is any con- 
solation’ to hon. Uentlemen, that this 
was & grave accusation to bring against 
the constable, but what has not been 
sufficiently dwelt upon by hon. Members 
opposite is that the speeches, according 
to the Freeman's Journai, were actually 
delivered, and that the account 
given of them in Oourt was not 
inaccurate ; so that in all probability, 
if that account had been _ sup- 
ported by evidence of which the Court 
could have taken cognizance, the hon. 
Members in question would have been 
found guilty. The hon. Members them- 
selves will not deny that. 

Mrz. GILL: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has entirely mis-stated the facts of 
the case. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Very well; 
the hon. Member will have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining. It is said that 
the constable, instead of trusting to 
his long-hand notes of the speeches 
made, doctored them up from the 
report in the Freeman’s Journal. But 
it has not yet been denied that the 
speeches were delivered as reported 
in the Freeman’s Journal. Of course, 
the - fact that they were reported in 
the public Press is not legal evidence ; 
but if those reports were accurate, it is 
sufficient ground for thinking that the 
hon. Members were guilty of the offence 
charged against them. { 
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Mr. GILL: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has entirely overlooked the point, 
which is, that this policeman in Court 
swore that the notes of the speech which 
he read out were taken verbatim at the 
meeting, and that what was produced 
was a transcript of those notes, whereas 
it was proved in Oourt that this was a 
perjured statement, and that the police- 
man had copied the speech from ex- 
tracts here and there in the Freeman’s 
Journa:. He was guilty of perjury. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The. hon. 
Member was one of the two Members 
accused on this occasion, and after his 
explanation, I suppose it now may be 
taken that the ion Gentleman did 
deliver the speech, as reported in the 
Freeman’ s Journal ? 

Mr. GILL: On this point of per- 
sonal explanation, may I say that I do 
not rise to explain my position before 
the House. I have been tried before 
the Court, and I am prepared to defend 
my position on any proper occasion. 
The question before the Committee is 
the conduct of this policeman, and the 
object of my interruption was to correct 
the mis-statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman is very good. I quite under- 
stand the point of accusation against the 
policeman, and it is as the hon. Gentle- 
man has stated it. But what I wish 
to point out, in answer to the hon. 
Member for South Glamorgan, who 
adduced this incident in proof of the 
iniquities of the administration of the 
Law in Ireland [‘ No, no,” ]} and that 
the police were improperly employed. 

An Hon. Memper: The hon. Member 
was called to order for alluding to the 
administration of the Law. 

Taz OCHAIRMAN: No- doubt the 
bon. Member for South Glamorgan was 
called to order, but he was somewhat 
a in spite of that. The right 

on. Gentleman is not repeating that 
offence. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will assume 
for the sake of argument—I am 
sorry that this interruption may 
destroy the continuity of the record of 
what I am saying—that the police- 
man doctored the long-hand notes 
which he took with the help of the 
treeman’s Journal; that the report of the 
Freeman’s Journal was accurate; and that 
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if the report was accurate the reeollec- 
tion of the policeman was substantially 
accurate also, and that the two hon. 
Gentlemen were presumably guilty of 
the offence charged against them. . 

Mr. GILL: I am sorry again to have 
to interrupt the hon. Gentleman on a 
personal matter, but I really would 
submit it is most unfair that the right 
hon. Gentleman should be placing on 
Irish Members the necessity of defend- 
ing a position which they have already 
had to defend in a Court of Law, instead 
of arguing the point before the Com- 
mittee, going off into extraneous per- 
sonal matter to which I submit he has 
no right to allude in this manner. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber is not called upon to make any state- 
ment. The question is simply as to the 
evidence produced. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I was ex- 
plaining the relation which the evidence 
of the policeman had to the broad 
equities of the case, as brought before 
the Committee by the hon. Member for 
South Glamorgan. This was the case 
which, in the opinion of the hon. Mem- 
ber, ‘‘ threw a lurid light upon the Ad- 
ministration of the law in Ireland.” 
This was the hon. Member’s sole case; 
it was his standing example of the ini- 
quities of the Irish Administration. It 
was a case in which a policeman grossly 
transgressed his duty ([‘‘ Perjurer.” 
‘*Was he punished ye in which the 
evidence was so carefully sifted by the 
Magistrates that it was rejected, and 
the two hon. Members were acquitted ; 
yet in which it is not denied that they 
were guilty, and yet we are told by a 
Welsh Member that this is a typical 
example of the iniquity of the adminis- 
tration of the law in Ireland as carried 
out by Magistrates and Policemen. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: I am 
sorry I have not heard the whole of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech, but I must 
disclaim the sweeping assertion of the 
right hon. Gentleman that I brought 
forward this as a typical case of the 
iniquity of the administration of the 
Law in Ireland. I brought it forward as 
duty impelled me, as an instance which 
came under my notice of the kind of 
evidence which appeared to prevail in 
Ireland. 

*Mrz. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, the hon. 
Member. brought. it forward as the 
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kind of evidence that convinced a 
Court of Law in Ireland, but as a 
matter of fact the evidence did not 
convince the Court of Law. The hon. 
Gentleman was not, unfortunately, in 
the House when I began, but certainly 
he told us in a strain of rich poetical 
metaphor that this case threw a lurid 
light over the administration of the Law 
in Ireland. Iam certain he will not 
disclaim the phrase; indeed, I 
thought he seemed rather proud of it. 
Now, when the hon. Member ks of 
a case “ throwing a lurid light” I-con- 
ceive that in my mild and more prosaic 
language I do not misrepresent him 
when I describe it as a typical example. 
And now I pass to the various incidents 
connected with the arrest of the hon. 
Member for North-East Oork. The hon. 
Member for Louth has attacked me 
because the hon. Member has been pre- 
vented from being present in the House 
this evening. Now, for my part, I have 
taken great pains to secure the atten- 
dance of the hon. Member this evening. 
As soon as I heard that the trial was to 
take place on Thursday I wrote to the 
Attorney General for Ireland saying 
that after what had passed in the House 
I thought that the case should be 
postponed. I believe that telegrams 
were also sent to the hon. Member him- 
self and to his solicitor saying that the 
case had been postponed. 

Mz. CHANCE: I am the hon. Mem- 
ber’s solicitor, and I got no telegram 
up to 7 o’clock. 

Mr. GILL: I went to the train with 
the hon. Member at 8 o’clock last night, 
and he had received no communication 
then. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member for North-East Oork only 
arrived this evening in Ireland. In ot 
case telegrams were sent. As soon as 
heard that the trial wasto beon Thursday, 
I took what stepsI could not only to 
have the trial postponed, but to have the 
hon. Member informed that the trial 
was to be postponed. Besides, there is no 
reason why the hon. Member should 
have left London last night even if the 
trial were not postponed. He might 
have been at the trialon Thursday, and 
yet he in the House during the course 
of the present Debate. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: The right hon. 
Gentleman is mistaken in the fact. 
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«Tas OHAIRMAN: Oorrections of 
fact are not points of order. The hon. 
Member may make his statement later ; 
he is not entitled to interrupt now. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am sorry 
the hon. Member for North-East Oork 
is not here, and pass from what after all 
is not material to the main issues before 
us. It has been asked why procedure 
against the hon. Member was taken by 
arrest instead of by summons. I greatly 

refer procedure by summons, and I 

ave done my best, and shall do my best 
to continue the procedure by summons ; 
but it is perfectly impossible for the 
Irish Government to give effect to the 
practice if hon. Members choose to dis- 
obey the summons, or, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for North-East Oork has done, 
escape from the Oourt after he has 
nominally obeyed the summons, and 
career about the country —a 
speeches. [Ories of ‘‘ Manchester.” | 
have no objection in the abstract to 
speeches by the hon. Member, whether 
made in Manchester or anywhere 
else; but if the hon. Member is 
going to take advantage of procedure 
by summons instead of by arrest to dis- 
obey the summons and to make speeches, 
it does not lie in the mouth of the hon. 
Member nor in the mouths of his friends 
to complain of the Government if they 
abandon process by summons and adopt 
that by arrest. But it is well known 
that Mr. O’Brien is not the greatest sin- 
ner in this respect. There are other 
hon. Members who have been proceeded 
against by summons, and who have 
simply regarded the summons as an indi- 
cation that their business was to evade 
arrest by the police and career about the 
country. It is in connection with this 
arrest that the terms ‘‘recklessness ”’ and 

“brutality” have been used about 
the ‘police, and that the injuries were 
inflicted’ which are said to have been 
inflicted, and which I have no doubt 
were inflicted on the hon. Member 
for Monaghan, though I have no 
official information on the subject. 
I have no official knowledge on the sub- 
ject, but, as far as I recollect, what 

pened was this. There was a con- 
siderable crowd collected at the station 
to meet the Member for. North-East 
Cork. One hon. Member has said that 
nobody knew that the Member for 


East- was going to be arrested, 
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and that therefore the crowd could 
only have been collected to welcome 
him. That may be perfectly true; but 
does it follow that when the hon. Mem- 
ber was arrested this. crowd assembled 
to welcome him would not attempt to 
rescue him? What happened was this. 
The crowd surged forward. The officer 
in charge of the police gave the order 
to draw back in preparation for a 
charge. After that order he was him- 
self driven by the advancing crowd 
against the railway carriage. The 
officer, therefore, could take no further 
part for the moment in the proceedings, 
and the _— very properly charged 
against the crowd to prevent furthor 
conflict. Whether it was in the course 
of that mélée that the Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. P. O’Brien) was injured 
I do not know. [ Cries of ‘‘ You ought 
to know.”] Iam told I ought to know. 
From what source? | Cries of ‘‘ The 


Police.” ] The police probably did not 
know the Member for Monaghan 
by sight. The police cannot be ex- 


to give information of a person 
of whom they very likely knew nothing. 
The police do not know at this moment 
at what period of the day’s proceedings 
the Member for Monaghan was injured, 
and I do not know myself. The only 
information I have is from the speeches 
of Members opposite or the reports of 
the Nationalist newspapers. I should 
deeply regret if the injuries of 
the hon. Member were of a serious 
character. I know the hon. Member 
for Monaghan was unfortunately not 
able to be present at an interesting 
trial the other day. But, although the 
hon. Gentleman was not present at that 
trial, he was present at a demonstration 
on Sunday, and walked for two hours in 
the garden of the hon. Member for Cork. 
On Monday also he went to a neighbour- 
ing town ; on Tuesday went to the ‘fire- 
works; and on Wednesday morning 
went to the steps of the court-house to 
see whether his case was coming on. 
If, then, on Thursday he found himself 
so unwell that he was prevented from 
subjecting himself to cross-examination 
in court on Friday, there is some hope 
that his illness is not wholly due to the 
injuries which he received at the railway 
station. Now I come to the incident at 
Charleville. The first point I have to 
note is the statement the mob at 
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Charleville, collected at the station, 
could not have known that the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork was in the 
train and had been arrested. It is 
asserted that the crowd had assembled 
to welcome the Members who had gone 
to take part in the deputation at Cork. 
I give no opinion as to whether the 
crowd knew that the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork was in the train or 
not; but I wish to point out that there 
was no obstacle to their knowing. It 
is said that the telegraph office at 
Charleville was shut at ten o’clock in 
the morning; but everybody must be 
aware that if a telegraph clerk was in 
attendance—and I believe a clerk was 
on the spot—there would have been no 
difficulty in tapping the wires and finding 
out what messages were being sent. 
There was no difficulty in ascer- 
taining whether the hon. Member 
had been arrested. Whether that 
information was obtained or not I do 
know, nor is it material to the case. 
What is material is that at the station 
there had assembled a large, disorderly, 
and excited mob, who showed every 
disposition to rescue the Member 
for North-East Cork, and might 
very likely have rescued him if 
they had not been prevented by the 

lice. The hon. Member for Louth 
as stated that all that was collected at 
Charleville Station was a little group of 
band-boys who wanted to shake hands 
with the hon. Member. I would ask 
hon. Members to study their own 
Nationalist newspapers. The Cork 
Examiner states that on the arrival of 
the hon. Member there was a tremendous 
crowd with a band playing ‘‘God save 
Ireland”; that the people were 
wild with excitement, wanting to get 
Mr. O’Brien out of the train; that the 
— fired, but the people showed 
etermination and dared the police to 
come out and fight. I admit that is not 
conclusive evidence on the whole case, 
but it is conclusive against the con- 
tention of the hon. Member for Louth 
that all that was collected was “a 
little group of band boys wanting to 
shake hands with the hon. Member 
for North-East ork.” lTLet the 
Committee compare the magnitude 
which these incidents take as repre- 
sented by the Nationalist. Press in 
Ireland, which wishes to excite the 
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people, with the magnitude they bear in 
the speeches of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who wish to reassure the English public. 
In that comparison the Committee will 
find the whole secret of the method 
adopted by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
when they are dealing with Irish ques- 
tions before the English constituencies. 
The hon. Member for North-East Cork 
ave an account of the Charleville inci- 
ent as it appeared to him. It is abso- 
lutely impossible to reconcile the story 
as told by the hon. Member with the 
story as I have received it from the 
various police officials concerned. But 
I feel sure that the inaccuracy is not 
wholly on the side of the police officials. 
If we could have taken the account 
of the hon. Member for North-East 
Oork, which I have not the least doubt 
was delivered with his ordinary good 
faith, we should have been led to 
believe that no injury whatever was 
done on that occasion to District Inspec- 
tor Concannon except a slight dent on 
his helmet. As a matter of fact, that 
gentleman received a severe blow on the 
head and his left arm was so seriously 
injured that he was threatened with the 
permanent loss of it, and prevented from 
attending duty for, I think, a fortnight. 
There has been some conflict of evidence 
as to whether the crowd fired or not. If, 
however, it be true, as the Nationalist 
journals assert, that there was at Charle- 
ville on the arrival of the hon. Member 
a tremendous crowd, wild with .excite- 
ment, waiting to get at the hon. Mem. 
ber, and desiring to fight the police, I 
think that even if the police, a small 
body of men, six in one carriage and 
about six in another, showed undue 
excitement in the matter, their action 
ought not to be seriously condemned by 
any man who realizes the situation in 
which they were placed. For my dwn 
part I regret thatit should even be found 
necessary for any officerof the Irish Con- 
stabulary to use any weapon of any sort 
or kind. I think it would be far better 
that they should, where it is possible, 
confine their energies to directing their 
men; butthat I am to bring an accusation 
against these gentlemen on the facts 
resented to me, even in the Nationalist 
journals themselves, is a course which I 
for one absolutely decline to take. 
Mz. J. E. ELLIS: Were orders to 
fire given by the officer in charge? 
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were. Now, Sir, I pass from that. Two 
hon. Members, the hon. Member for the 
Ilkeston Division of Derbyshire (Sir W. 
Foster) and the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) have com- 
plained that when they went to Ireland 
they were shadowed by the police. 
Well, I am very sorry any hon. Member 
should be subjected to inconvenience, 
and if the Irish Constabulary knew the 
right hon. Member for Bradford as well 
as I do I am certain they would never 
take the trouble to shadow him. But 
the right hon. Gentleman must recollect 
that everybody is not as innocuous as he 
is, and there have been cases where 
Members of this House have gone to 

laces where an illegal conspiracy was 
in existence, amd have been known to 
sympathise with it and to do their best 
to Lg 8a and promote it, and under 
such circumstances the police would not 
be doing their duty if they did not watch 
the movements of those hon. Members. 
In watching the hon. Member for 
Ilkeston, who was going to look at 
houses which had been Rcsientied in 
order to resist the officers of the law, the 
poe might have made a mistake, but 

cannot say it was a very blameworthy 
one if they thought the hon. Gentleman 
was @ person who sympathised with such 
proceedings. I suppose they thought the 
hon. Gentleman looked a suspicious 
character. I think they were mistaken. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: May I 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that he 
said at the time if I went there again I 
should be treated in the same way. 

*Mr. BALFOUR: I do not think I 
could have said that. I must have 
overrated the right hon. Gentleman’s 
importance at the time. The hon. 
Member for Donegal has raised a ques- 
tion with reference to the action of the 

ice in re; to the battering ram. 
he battering ram has been a fruitful 
topic for the hon. Member, and I am 
the last person who would desire to 
destroy the hon. Member’s monopoly, 
but I must inform him that the reason 
the battering ram does not appear in the 
Estimates is that it has not been paid 
for out of Public Funds. 

Mz. MAO NEILL: On April 15, 
1889, the right hon. Gentleman said that 
if there were any cost at all it would fall 
upon Public Funds and would appear in 
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the Estimates. On April 16, theright hon. 
Gentleman’s legal adviser, the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, was able to inform 
the House that the cost of the battering 
ram was £48 18s. 24d. There has, 
therefore, been a cost. Where does 
it come from? 


*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The hon. Mem- 
ber has entirely misapprehended my 
answer. Of course, if the taxpayers 
were asked for the money it would 
appear on the Estimates, but if they 
were not asked to pay it would not 
appear. 

Mr. MAO NEILL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give me an English 
answer? Once for all, who pays for it ? 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The only ques- 
tion the hon. Gentleman has a right to 
ask me is whether the Government do 
or do not pay for it. 


Mr. MAO NEILL: You said that it 
would be paid for out of public funds. 
*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member is entirely mistaken on that 
point. I am perfectly ready, however, 
to defend the use of the ram, although 
its cost does not appear on the Esti- 
mates. It is unnecessary to go further 
than the Donegal evictions to see the 
enormous advantage which the ram was 
to the people themselves, if to no one 
else. The use of any instrument which 
shortens the painful scenes which hon. 
Gentlemen think it right to get up at 
the time of evictions is of immense 
benefit to all concerned, The Freeman's 
Journal gives an account of the scene at 
an eviction on the Olphert estate which 
happened before the use of the imple- 
ment so dear to the heart of the hon. 
Member for Donegal. The account 
states that the house was prepared for 
attack, the doors and windows being 
removed and obstructions erected. 
When the emergency men rushed for- 
ward with crowbars to remove the ob- 
struction, the men in the house opened 
a fusilade of stones upon them from the 
windows, encouraged, and perhaps 
directed, by the shouts in Irish of their 
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friends on the neighbouring moun- 
tains, and drove the attackers away. 
The emergency men again rushed 
forward and succeeded in pushing down 
the first obstruction at the entrance, 
but found a second. Then the slates 
were knocked off immediately above 
their heads, and these dangerous mis- 
siles came down in such a shower about 


their ears that they were driven back, 
to the frantic delight of the crowd and 
the evident gratification of the be- 
sieged. After several hours’ fighting 
the besieged garrison only surrendered 
when the military were about to fire. 
Had the surrender been delayed a 
moment or the order to fire hastily 
given there might have been heavy 
loss of life. That, Sir, was the kind 
of eviction that went on upon the 
Olphert estate before the battering-ram 
was used. Now, in the later evictions, 
no less than eight evictions have been 
made by the same party in a day, 
although every preparation has been 
made for resistance, owing to the mere 
fact that the battering-ram was present. 
The battering-ram has been present, 
but not used on many occasions, and 
it has only been actually used two or 
three times in the whole of Ireland. 
The mere fact of its being known that 
it is there causes the resistance to be 
brought to summary termination. Iam 
prepared to defend the use of the in- 
strument on any platform in England. 
In the interests of humanity alone we 
are bound to use every legitimate 
method of terminating as rapidly as 
possible those painful scenes which it 
is the policy of hon. Gentleman opposite 
to get up. They have said that the 
olice are at the beck and call of the 
andlords for the purpose of exacting 
unjust rents, and that they are used, 
not in the interests of law, but in the 
interests of a class. I entirely deny 
it. The police are bound to protect the 
officers of the law in the execution of 
their duty, whether the debt is due to a 
landlord or a tradesman, and that duty 
the Government will fulfil so long as 
I have anything to do with it, whether 
the creditor be a tradesman or a man 
whose rights, hon. Gentlemen think 
they may sweep aside because he is a 
member of an unpopular minority. 


Mr. A, J. Balfour 
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One hon. Member said that the police 
of Ireland were being used to buttress 
up the property of the few. Does the 
hon. Member think the property of tha 
few is less sacred than the 4 of 
the many? Does he think that because 
a man belongs to a class whom it suits 
a certain set of politicians to attack 
that, therefore, he is to be deprived of 
the elementary rights of citizenship ? 
That is not the theory of the Govern- 
ment. We mean to protect the officers 
of the law in carrying out their duties 
for the exaction of debts, which the 
Legislature has taken every possible 
precaution shall not be unjust. It is 
asked, in reference to the Ponsonby 
Estate, ‘‘Are you going to lend the 
forces of the Crown to exact rents which 
would be cut down by the Land Oourts?”’ 
But the offer of the owners of the Pon- 
sonby estate was that every tenant 
should have the right to go into the 
Land Courts. [Several hon. Mempzrs : 
‘No, not the evicted tenants” ] Yes, 
the evicted tenants. And as to tenants 
in possession, the owners have offered to 
every tenant liberty to go into Court to 
have a fair rent fixed, and, if reduc- 
tions are made, to make them retro- 
spective with regard to arrears. Terms 
at once more just and more liberal could 
hardly be offered by any landlord. 
Members below the Gangway would lead 
the House and the country to believe 
that there was profound diseord between 
the police and the people of Ireland. 
This is wholly incorrect. During the 
last two years the tendency of events has 
been towards bridging over the separa- 
tion and diminishing the differemce which 
had heretofore existed between police 


and le. ‘Phere never was a 
withie ake last ten fyears in er 
people and the police were on better 
terms than now. That improvement 
has been continuous. Hon. Gentlemen 
know it, and if they will only cease from 
their peculiar methods of pacification, 
I will undertake to say that in the 
course of a comparatively brief period 
the relations between the police and the 
people will be as cordial as the relations 
between any people and police on ithe 
face of the globe; and inquiry into facts 
will show that, in cireumstanees which 
would have tried the temper and: the 
judgment of the wisest men, the. Irish 
olice have shown theraselves, as I 
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think, superior to any force of whose 
doings we have any authentic record. 


Mrz. MAONEILL: I am sorry to 
interrupt the Debate with reference to 
a personal matter, but remembering 
that if you give a falsehood 24 hours 
start you cannot overtake it, and hearing 
that the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
has during my absence, and without 
having given me the slightest intimation 
of his intention, stated that I, havin 
obtained one Government office, h 
applied for another— 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : No. 


Mr. MAONEILL: What did you 
say, then ? 


Tae OHAIRMAN : Order, order! 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: What I did 
say is in the recollection of the House. 
I was referring to those observations in 
the speech of the hon. Member for South 
Donegal in which the hon. Member said 
that those present at the Liberal 
Unionist Banquet to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had since applied 
for appointments. It was then I asked. 
Has the hon. Member never held a 
public appointment himself ? 


MEMBERS : 
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Govern- 


Several hon. 
ment. 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I never said 
“Government.” 


Mr. W. REDMOND: You did. 


Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
for North Fermanagh has used an 
expression quite unparliamentary, and 
must withdraw it unequivocably. 

Mz. W. REDMOND: I am not quite 
sure, Sir, what it is I am to withdraw. 


Taz CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member mean that he does not under- 
stand me? 


Mz. W. REDMOND: Yes, Sir. 


Taz CHAIRMAN: He has flatly 
contradicted a statement made by the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone, and it 
is that flat contradiction he must with- 
draw. 

Mz, W. REDMOND: Will you allow 
me a word of explanation, Sir, and if 
you séill think it my duty, I will 
withdraw anything I have said. What 
I meant, was. to, correct the statement of 
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the hon. Member for South Lyrone, who 
really did say in his speech that the 
hon. Member for South Donegal had 
extracted from the Lord Lieutenant a 
Government situation, That was what 
I and others understood him to say. 


Taz CHAIRMAN: The question of 
accuracy or inaccuracy ‘of statement is 
nothing to the purpose. The statement 
made by the bon. Member for South 
Tyrone may have been most inaceurate ; 
but the hon. Member for Fermanagh 
contradicted him flatly and committed a 

breach of the order of this House. 
call upon him to withdraw. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Under the 
circumstances you mention, Sir, that the 
accuracy or the inaccuracy of the state- 
ment has nothing to do with the case, 
I, of course, Sir, withdraw at: your 
direction. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I am sorry 
that I should have been interrupted in 
making an explanation. What I said, 
and said advisedly, was this: Knowing 
the painful feeling caused when the 
hon. Member brought a charge against 
absent Gentlemen who could not defend 
themselves, I simply asked whether 
the hon. Member had not held a public 
appointment himself, and whether he 
had not applied for it. I knew that he 
held such an appointment under the 
Benchers in the Four Oourts, and I 
believe he had applied for it. (Loud 
ortes of ‘Oh, oh!” and ‘‘ Shame,” and 
various interruptions. ) 

Tux CHAIRMAN: I cannot but ob- 
serve the unparliamentary conduct of 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway. 
Their interruptions are of the most»un- 
seemly fashion. It is impossible to 
identify from whom the interruptions 

roceed; but I do noe that some 

embers sitting there will endeavour to 
restrain their colleagues from indulging 
in exhibitions most derogatory to the 
character of this House. I think the 
hon. Member for West Kerry made 
some comment on what I have just said ? 


Mr. E. HARRINGTON: I am 
quite ready to make any for 
any irregularity, if you, Sir, only 


specify how I have offended. 
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*Me. T. W. RUSSELL: T believe 
that the hon. Member for Donegal held 


the appointment under the Benchers, 
and that the Benchers derived the 
money with which they paid him from 
the public funds. 


Mr. MAC NEILL: I do not think 
after that explanation that I need say 
anything. 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I wish to say 
that in the heat of debate I used an 
expression towards the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite which was perfectly 
in order, but was of a kind which, I 
think, ought not to be used in Parlia- 
mentary debate. I desire to express 
my regret at having used it. 

Mrz. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): Before I proceed to deal 
with the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, I may be allowed to say, in re- 
ference to the unpleasant incident that 
has taken place, that the feeling dis- 
played by hon. Friends near me found 
vent in expressions of indignation at 
the attempt to calumniate them hy un- 
fair insinuations. We have looked on 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) as the chief calum. 
niator, and I think the manner in 
which he has referred to my hon. Friend 
the Member for South Donegal is only 
a specimen of that oratory which he is 
in the habit of presenting to the people 
of England who know nothing of the 
case, of ourselves, or of him. But now 
I should like to refer to the speech we 
have had from the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. It is a speech, of course, of 
which his party are proud; but all I 
can say is that if his party have any 
hopes of the Government of Ireland, 
any hope of tranquillizing the Irish 
people, and of making them accustomed 
to English rule, this is not the charac- 
ter of speech to bring about this result. 
If there is anything, in addition to 
the conduct of the Irish police, calcu- 
lated to irritate Irish feelings, and to 
excite their natural hostility against 
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the Government and the Government 
system it is such a sniggering, drivelling 
speech as we have listened to to-night 
in defence of the Government. It 
really was no defence; nothing more 
offensive to the feeling of the people, 
nothing more calumnious of their mo- 
tives was ever offered to an intelligent 
assembly. In the face of the events 
that are passing in Ireland, in the 
face of the complaints that are made 
night after night by representatives of 
the Irish people as to the conduct of the 
police throughout Ireland, the right hon. 
Gentleman has either the hardihood or 
the folly to say that there never was a 
time in the history of Ireland when the 
feelings between the people and the 
_— were better than they are now. 
we credit the right hon. Gentleman 
with sincerity when he made that state- 
ment, it simply proves that he is in- 
capable of judging the situation in 
Ireland, and unfit for the position he 
holds. Never has there been a time in 
the memory of any man living, when 
the relations between police and people 
have been so strained as they are at 
present; never has there been a time 
when any Government in Ireland has 
set itself so deliberately to work to pro- 
duce these strained relations. That is 
not the state of things the right hon. 
Gentleman wishes to bring about he 
will say. But the policy which has 
hitherto been pursued by the Irish 
Government appears to us to beanimated 
by the deliberate desire and intention to 
create bad blood between the con- 
stabulary and the le. You do not 
trust the people of Ss and. The Chief 
Secretary regards not only the Irish 
eople but the representatives of the 
rish people as liars. He treats every 
statement made by Irish representatives 
as a calumny, ae § such being the case it 
must be hypocritical to pretend that 
there can be happy relations between his 
officials and the people of whom he 
forms so low an estimate. The hon. 
Member for South Belfast will bear me 
out when I say that, not only under 
the present Government unfortunately, 
but for years back the policy has 
been to bring about a hostile feeling 
between the police and the people, 
and the officials who encourage this 
feeling are the most - When 
in times past the Member for South 
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Belfast wished to hold a meeting of his 
Orange brethren to celebrate the 
glorious memory of which he is so proud, 
police were whipped up from the South 
of Ireland, all Catholics, because it was 
supposed that they would be animated 
by feelings of hostility towards the 
crowd they were intended to keep in 
order. The hon. Member will not lene 
that it has been the subject of complaint 
in the House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): I have 
only to say that the statement of the 
hon. Member is perfectly without foun- 
dation. I have never attributed to the 
Government any desire to bring about 
a conflict between the police and the 
people. 


Mr. HARRINGTON : I must confess 
I am very much surprised at the 
innocent statement of the hon. Gentle- 
man who, I believe, was the one who 
originated the phrase ‘‘ Morley’s Mur- 
derers.” Does the hon. Member mean 
tosay he has never referred to the police 
as ‘‘ Liveried Assassins’ and ‘ Morley’s 
Murderers?” Everybody knows it was 
so. I regret it as much as anybody 
else. At the beginning of his observa- 
tions the Chief Secretary declared it to 
be a monstrous allegation that the Irish 
Police would have anything to do with 
the writing of threatening letters or 
getting up outrages; but the right hon. 
Gentleman must have very little know. 
ledge of the country if he does not know 
that in many instances policemen have 
been convicted of such offences. The 
police in fact have a direct interest in 
the increase of the number of threaten- 
ing letters, because that leads to an 
increase of the police in the district and 
an increase of the rates of that place. 
When it is necessary for us to do so we 


can justify that statement by many in- 
stances. But now I ask the Committee 
to consider what is the result of the de- 
fence the Chief Secretary has made on 
behalf of the Irish Police? and I will 
ask any hon. Member if, since’the Chief 
Secretary took office, he has ever ad- 
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pithodeng fault against the Irish Police? 
Irish Representatives are always liars, 


no matter how specific their allegations 
are. Their allegation is made light 
of, and denied by the Chief Secretary in 
the very same terms ; and he takes every 
opportunity, by eulogiums, to encour 
the police in similar conduct in the 
future. Let me take one instance of 
what I mean. Take the case of the man 
Hanlan, who was stabbed by the police 
at Youghal. He wasstabbed by one of 
32 policemen as he was running away. 
Obviously there was no necessity for 
violence, for no resistance was offered. 
At the inquest I represented the next- 
of-kin of this unfortunate man. What, 
on this occasion, was the conduct of the 
County Inspector? He refused to allow 
any of his men to make any statement 
in relation to the occurrence. How, I 
ask, is it possible for any people to have 
confidence in an Administration which 
allows such conduct as this? The same 
story was repeated at Mitchelstown, 
where three men were shot by the police 
in the public square. The right hon. 
Gentleman has no information of the in- 
jury inflicted by the police on my hon. 

riend the Member for North Monag~ 
han. Yet he has a system of police 
espionage that ought to furnish him 
with any information he desires. Do 
we not know that the extraordinary 
item for postage in these Estimates in- 
cludes the cost of telegrams to notify the 
movements of Irish Members? Why, I 
never have to attend a trial in any part of 
Ireland but I receive information from 
official sources of cypher telegrams being 
sent and received by the policeannouncing 
that Harrington passed at such a time on 
his way to such a trial. The right hon. 
Gentleman boasts of the vastly improved 
condition of affairs in Ireland, and this 
at a time when Irish Members of Par- 
liament can scarcely dare to hold a 
meeting of their constituents without 
running the riek of being batoned by 
the police and subsequently lodged in 
goal. As a matter of fact, the right 
hon. Gentleman is only at the beginning 
of the struggle. 


It being midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 
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REGULATION OF RAILWAYS (No. 2) 
BILL. (No. 860). 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Question proposed, “‘That Clause 1 
stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Pat- 
rick’s): Last night I put down some 
Amendments to this clause, but I am 
informed, Sir, that as you have already 
put the question that the clause stand 
part of the Bill, it is not open to me to 
propose them at this stage. Before we 

roceed further with the Bill I should 
ike to hear the views of the President 
of the Board of Trade in reference to 
them. 

*Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): I have no objection to 
the provisoes which the hon. Member 
has placed on the Paper; but I think 
they had better be moved in the form 
of a new clause. They provide for 
what the Board of Trade seek to pro- 
vide; and although I think they may 
be unnecessary, I can see no objection 
to accepting them. With regard to the 
pe see omissions from the first clause, 

think they would injure the efficiency 


of the clause, and I could not agree to 
them. 


Mr. MURPHY: I think the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade has met me 
very fairly. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause 2 agreed to. 


" On Clause 3. 

*Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
The hon. Member for Lanarkshire has 
placed on the Paper an Amendment, 
substituting 8 hours for 12 hours in this 
clause; but I think it would be better 
not to define any particular hours in the 
clause, but rather to leave the number 
to be fixed by the Board of Trade from 


time to time. I think it is obvious that 
it would be better to have an elastic 
clause, because what at one time and 
under certain circumstances might be 
proper would at another time possibly 
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be injurious to the public safety. The 
clause, as I propose to amend it, will 
read— 

“E railway com shall make to the 
Board of Trade petiodienh Weames as to the 
persons in the employment of the compan: 
whose duty involves the safety of trains an 
passengers, and who are employed for more 
than such number of hours at a time as may be 
from time to time named by the B of 
Trade.” ; 

Amendment proposed, Clause 8, page 
2, line 6, leave out ‘‘12” and insert 
‘¢such number,” and same clause, same 
page, line 7, after ‘‘ time,” insert “as 
may be from time to time named by the 
Board of Trade ’’—Agreed to. 


*Mz. CHANNING (Northampton,E.): 
Will the Return be made in the same 
form as the Return obtained by a noble 
Lord in another place, and will that show 
the intervals the men are off duty ? 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
The Returns will be in the same form 
as those moved by Earl de la Warr in 
another place. I presume that will 
meet the views of the hon. Member. 


Clause 4 agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in 2, line 
16, after “ ite inant Pom the 
place whence he started,” ( Mr. Johnston.) 
—Agreed to. 

Clause agreed to. 


*Mr. R. K. OAUSTON (Southwark) : 
I beg to move the new clause which 
stands in my name. I think it speaks 
for itself. I do not think there can be 
any real opposition to the proposal, and 
Iam only surprised such a provision 
was not adopted many years ago. 


New clause— 


“From and after the first day of January 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety every 
passenger ticket issued by any Railway Com- 
pany in the United Kingdom shall bear = 
its face, printed in legible characters, the 
chargeable for the pei for which such 
ticket is issued ; and any Railway Company 
issuing any a ticket which does not 
bear upon its face the fare ble as afore- 
said shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
forty shillings for every ticket so issued, to be 
recovered on summary conviction, and it shall 
be the duty of the Board of Trade to enforce 
such penalty.’”’—(Mr. Causton,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time. 
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Supply— 


“Sr: MICHAEL HIOKS BEACH: I 
have no objection whatever to the prin- 
ciple of the clause, but I would sugges t 
that, as the railway companies have on 
hand large numbers of tickets, the date 
on which the clause should come into 
operation should be fixed by an order 
of the Board of Trade. The time fixed 
by the clause would not be quite fair to 
the companies, but I will fix as early a 
day as possible. I may also point out 
that difficulties might arise in cases 
where there were different routes from 
one station to another place. If the 
hon. Member will accept a clause which 
I think will meet his views, I will move 
it. 

The clause is— 

‘*From and after a date to be fixed by order 
of the Board of Trade, and subject to such excep- 
tions, if any, as may be allowed by such order, 
every passenger ticket issued by any railway 
com bear upon its face, printed or 
written in legible characters the fare charge- 
able for the journey for which such ticket is 
issued, and any railway company issuing any 
passenger ticket in contravention of the pro- 
views i om sani bog A — to a 

not ex n, 0 8. or ev 
Ticket & issued, to be sioreest pot saiiinay 
conviction.” 


*Mr. CAUSTON: I think the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman is a 
reasonable one and I accept it, and if 
it is worked out in the spirit I take it 
that it will be, there will be no necessity 
for me to introduce my Bill another 
Session. 

The Clause proposed by Mr. Oauston 
was by leave withdrawn. 

The New Olause proposed by Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach was read a second 
time and added to the Bill. 


Mr. MURPHY: I beg to move the 
Second Reading of the new Clause in 
my name. 
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Question proposed, 


“That the following new Olause be 
read a Second Time : 


‘Whenever any Railway Company shall 
be ordered by the Board of Trade to provide 
any appliances, or execute any works, or 
incur any expenditure under the provisions 
of this Act, which would properly be charge- 
able to capital account, it shall be lawful for 
such Company to furnish to the Board of Trade 
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an estimate of the cost of providing such appli- 
ances, executing such wéibas'a tnd ary ot 
such order y- and thereupon the 
of Trade » upon the application of the 
Company, fix and determine the amount which 
would properly be capital expenditure, and the 
Company may, from time to time, issue deben- 
tures or debenture stock in priority to or 
ranking pari passu with any existing debentures 
or debenture stock of. such Company bearing 
interest at a rate not exceeding five per cent 
per annum to an amount not Aaphnd ark the 
sum so fixed and determined, and any mone 
raised under the provisions of this Section shall 
be applied in carrying out such requirements 
of the Board of Trade and to no other purpose 
whatscever, and no other authority save the 
certificate of the Board of Trade shall be 
requisite to authorise and validate the issue of 
such debentures or debenture stock.’ ” 
Question put, and agreed to, and 
Cleuse adtied to the Bill. 


Bill reported as amended: to be con- 
sidered to-morrow. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY) 
“BILL. (No. 366). 

Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged :— Bill withdrawn, and Leave 
given tu present another Bill instead 
thereof. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY 
(No. 2) BILL. 

Presented accordingly, and read the 
first time; to be read a second time 
upon Thursday, and to be printed. 
( Bill 367.) 

SUPPLY—REPORT. 

Resolution | 5th August] reported. 

CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Crass LV. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £2,104,339, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the ra SA 4, Bon’ Na ag = Aa Educa- 
tion in England ond Wales, including e xpenses 
of the Education Office in London.” - 


Resolution read a second time. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth —< with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 

Mr. 8. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): I desire to ask for information 
as to the position of the architects of the 
Education Department. I trust the 
right hon. Gentleman will be able to 
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explain the system, or to state that he 
proposes to put an end to it. I do not 
intend in any way to reflect on the 

resent architect. I have had personal 

nowledge of his work in connection 
with the London School Board for some 
years; but my view is that no public 
officer ought to be placed in such a 
position. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden): I wish to raise a question of 
some importance to agricultural con- 
stituencies. Last night I had an Amend- 
ment down to this Vote; but, as I 
understood it was of some importance 
that the Vote should be obtained at that 
sitting, I refrained from proposing it. 
Now, the question I desire to raise is as 
to the granting to both political Parties 
the right to use school-rooms in villages 
for holding public meetings. This is a 
question of pressing importance, and it 
is in the earnest hope that the Vice- 
President of the Council will give the 
House some satisfactory assurance on the 
question that I venture to bring it for- 
ward, even at this late hour. During the 
last four years I have tried to get the ver- 
dict of the House on this question ; but 
I have not been successful in the ballot. 
If I may be permitted to say so, I think 
it isa matter for regret that the wisdom 
of this House cannot devise some more 
reasonable means of determining whe- 
ther proposed legislation is important or 
not. e had a conversation on this 
subject two years ago, and the right 
hon. Gentleman then said it must take 
its turn with other topics. I have had 
a Bill on that subject before Parliament 
for the last two Sessions, but have not 
been fortunate enough to get it con- 
sidered. It is well known that in the 
agricultural constituencies the use of 
these schools is not given with equal 
justice to both sides. I have made in- 
quiries in 80 counties, and in 24 of them 
the schools have been refused to the 
Liberal candidates, and have been 
— to the Conservatives. All I 

esire is to get equal advantages for 
both — Parties, and I therefore 
trust 1 shall get a satisfactory answer 
from the right hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. 8. Buaton 


{COMMONS} 








Report, , 
Mz. OONWAY (Leitrim, N.): Last 
night I assented to this Vote being taken 
on condition that the President of the 
Council to-day gave me information on 
two points. We have conceded in 
theory freedom of classification, but the 
Code does not give it in practice, and I 
hold that teachers ought to have greater 
freedom in working the classes as they 
like. I hold thatthe system of payment by 
results has totally failed, both in Board 
and voluntary schools. The children 
dislike it, and the teachers at their 
annual conferences denounce it, and the 
result is that the £8,000,000nowspenton 
pular education does not produce such 
beneficial results as it should. I there- 
fore hope that before the right hon. 
Gentleman again brings in his Code he 
will make it less rigid. With regard to 
reforming the system of inspection I 
should like to point out that the sub- 
inspectors are drawn from active 
teachers. It was admitted that they do 
their work well and that the introduc- 
tion of them has saved the country 
£12,000 a year. I think that promotion 
to the higher ranks of inspectors and 
chief inspectors ought to be open to 
them. And I hope the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will give this matter very careful 
consideration. Lately there has been 
before this House a proposal for pen- 
sioning School Board teachers in Lon- 
don, but why should not provincial 
teachers also be pensioned? I think 
teachers throughout the country should 
be brought under the scheme. I ask 
hon. Gentlemen to consider whether it 
is not within the power of the Depart- 
ment to arrive at some superannuation 
scheme that will give satisfaction to the 
teachers so far as providing for their 
old age. They are good servants of the 
State and ought not to be thrown atthe 
end of their career on the world. The 
State ought to take them by the hand. 


Mason RASOH (Essex, 8.E.): I have 
an appeal to make to the favourable 
consideration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, because in the part of the county 
of Essex which I represent we have not 
ordinary soil and therefore cannot erect 
as substantial schools as the permanent 
officials of the Education Department re- 
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quire. One great place of difficulty is the 
neighbourhood of the Tilbury Docks, 
where we haveaschool. The school has 
always paid its way, but owing to the 
fact that within a foot of the surface we 
came to water, we are unable to put up 
a substantial structure. I hope the 
Vice President will be able to see his 
way to rescind the order to which I have 
referred, and let us in Essex do the best 
we can on the sub-soil on which God 
has placed us. 


*Mr. OAUSTON (Southwark): Last 
night little reference was made to the 
objections to the new Oode made by the 
teachers. 1 do not wish to prolong the 
discussion, but I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will, during the Recess, 
consider seriously the objections the 
teachers have raised, and will not be 
discouraged by the hon. Member for 
the Evesham Division (Sir R. Temple) 
and others who are trying to alarm him 
and the House with regard to expense. 
The hon. Baronet said last night that 
if the ratepayers choose to elect School 
Boards who spend their money right and 
left they alone are answerable. The 
ratepayers want efficient and 
teachers, and generally they will not 
grudge expenditure upon education 
which will really bring about increased 
efficiency. 


*Taz VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxz, Kent, 
Dartford): I cannot complain that 
these points have been raised to- 
night, because I am aware that at 
the close of the discussion last night 
several hon. Members waived their 
right to speak in order to allow the 
Government to take the vote. The hon. 
Member for Poplar (Mr. 8. Buxton) has 
referred to Mr. Robson, who is called 
the architect to the Department. Mr. 
Robson is not a Civil servant in any 
shape or way, but is a professional 
architect, who is consulted by the 
Department with regard to plans of 
school buildings as to how far they 
meet the requirements of the Depart- 
ment. The Department have allowed 
this gentleman to be consulted as a 
professional expert by school managers 
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before they commence their buildings 
as to how they can best meet the re- 
quirements of the Department, and he 
has been allowed to receive a fee, in all 
cases limited to five guineas, upon giv- 
ing his advice. [An hon. MempBeEr: 
‘* Is he paid by the Department also ? 1} 
The Department pay him by salary. 
admit this is a system which may be 
liable to some abuse. It is a system 
which I have always looked upon with 
some jealousy. If the opinion once pre- 
vails that school managers cannot pass 
theirschemes of building without the Pay 
ment of a fee to this gentleman it would 
be very difficult to retain the system. 
But I am bound to say that in every 
case brought to my knowledge, I have 
found the greatest difficulty in provi 
that there has been any abuse; but 
will promise hon. Members I will watch 
the working of thesystem most jealously, 
and that if I find any abuse is occurring 
under it, I will at once take steps to 
ut the whole matter on a different 
asis. The hon. Member for Saffron 
Walden (Mr. H. Gardner) raised the 
uestion of the use of school buildings 
or election meetings. I say at once, I 
believe it is to the advantage of hon. 
Members on this side of the ae that 
every possible opportunity should be 
afforded hon. Maabies opposite to 
Tan their political opinions, 
and I shall be glad at all times to con- 
sider any practical pro to bring 
about so desirable a result. But I must 
remind hon. Gentlemen that there are 
one or two difficulties to be grappled 
with. In the first te a vast number 
of these school buildings are essentially 
private property, and to compel the use 
of these buildings for political purposes 
is, in a certain sense, an invasion of pri- 
vate right. Again, these buildings are 
essentially for the purpose of elementary 
education, and we are all aware that at 
times of political excitement there are 
such things as stormy meetings. This 
fact was appreciated in the Bill intro- 
duced the other day, because in the 
Measure there was tho provision that 
the candidate should be held responsible 
for any damage done. Then we have 
also to consider what is to happen to the 
scholars in the morning after a stormy 
meeting the night before. As to the 
candidate being held oasible for 
damage done, I can quite understand the 
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case of a candidate who is adopted 
generally by a political party. He would 
probably be a responsible person, but 
there is such a person heard of in our 

litical existence as the carpet 

agger. Supposing this visionary 
element is introduced into a political 
contest. How are the unfortunate 
managers of the school to recover 
damages? Again, the school build- 
ing is only to be adopted as a place 
of political meeting, provided another 
suitable place cannot be found. I have 
had some experience of political con- 
tests. Ihave held meetings in barns, 
and I have held meetings in a jam fac- 
tory, where I spoke from a platform 
erected on the top of aboiler. I believe 
that political meetings may very well be 
held without putting such a strain upon 
our school resources as the hon. Mem- 
ber indicates. But I do not put these 
objections forward in any captious spirit, 
and I assure the hon. Gentleman that if 
he will bring in a Bill next Session 
dealing with this question it shall be 
met in a fair and candid spirit. The 
hon. Member (Mr. Conway) has referred 
to two or three points connected with 
the proceedings of yesterday. On all 
the points he raised he has my sym- 
pathy. I assure him that in our pro- 
posals we mean the freedom of classifica- 
tion to be a reality. As to inspection, 
I promise the hon. Gentleman I will 
institute a reform in the system. I am 
in complete accord with one of the chief 

roposals of the Royal Commission on 
_Education. I think our teachers should 
‘be admitted to all classes of inspectors, 
and I also promise the hon. Member 
I will bring the scheme of teachers’ pen- 
sions suggested by the Royal Commis- 
sion to the attention of my colleagues. 
I wish I could give my hon. Friend the 
Member for Essex (Major Rasch) a more 
satisfactory reply than I am in a position 
to give him. My hon. Friend says that 
in the neighbourhood of the Tilbury 
Docks it is difficult to raise a substantial 
building, but I am informed that in the 
proximity there is a very substantially 
built Roman Catholic school, and that 
there are other brick buildings. I 
deeply regret I cannot meet the hon. 
Gentleman’s views. The Department 
will not sanction the use of iron build- 
ings for any great length of time. This 
building was sanctioned for one year on 


Sir W. Hart Dyke 


{COMMONS} 
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the understanding that a more substan- 
tial building would be substituted. 


Mr.MARJORIBANKS (Berwickshire): 
As to the holding of meetings in schools, 
the right hon. Gentleman directed his 
objections entirely to the point as if it 
was not the custom to hold meetings in 
schools at all. 


*Stz W. HART DYKE: I understand 
the proposal is that the granting of the 
use of schools may be made comp 


Mz. MARJORIBANKS: That is the 
proposal of my hon. Friend, but the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
were not directed to that point at all. 
His argument was it was dangerous to 
allow meetings to be held in schools, 
because there are occasionally stormy 
meetings, and children might not be 
able to occupy the school the next 
morning. What we complain of is that 
in some parts of England the use of 
schools is only allowed to one political 
party. As far as my experience 
the noisy meetings to which the right 
hon. Gentleman referred are generally 
the meetings addressed by Gentlemen 
who sit opposite (Ministerial cheers.) I 
am very glad indeed hon. Gentlemen 
corroborate my assertion, because it is 
@ very material one to my argument. 
If these noisy Conservative meetings 
may be held inschool rooms asat present, 
it is clear that to allow quiet Liberal 
meetings cannot soadlitey interfere 
with the studies of the children the next 
morning. Oertainly if my hon. Friend 
goes toa Division as a protest against 
the action of the Government, I shall 
support him. 

*Mrz. WINTERBOTHAM (Glouces- 
tershire, Cirencester): This matter is 
so important to the representatives of 
rural constituencies that I am going, 
with very great regret at this time of 
the night, to move a reduction of this 
vote by £100. The answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman is quite unsatisfactory 
to us. We have not got those jam 
factories at our disposal, which the 
right hon. Member alluded to, we have 
not all got barns in our villages 


belonging to farmers able or willing 
to lend them, and while I wish to 
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say the great majority of the clergy 
and the school managers are perfectly 
fair and reasonable and offer their 
schools to both sides, there are a few 
obstinate and narrow-minded clergymen 
scattered through the constituencies 
who refuse the use of their school- 
rooms to Liberal candidates. These 
schools are supported to a large extent 
by national funds, and were built largely 
by public funds, and I maintain it is 
monstrously unfair that the use of them 
should only be granted to one side of 

lities. I beg to move the reduction 
of the vote by £100. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: That Motion cannot 
be put as I have already put the Ques- 
tion, that the House do agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution. 


*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: Then I 
must meet the Question with the direct 
‘* No.” 


*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity): If this matter is to be pressed to a 
Division, I think something should be 
said on this side. I congratulate the 
right hon. Member for Berwickshire on 
a somewhat limited knowledge of Party 
politics. He seems to think that Oun- 
servative meetings are disturbed by Con. 


servative speakers. Surely, if Conserva- 
tivemeetingsare disturbed, they must be 
disturbed by gentlemen of his own per- 
suasion. The real question is, whether 
we are going to make a complete change 
in our educational system. Schools, 
both Board and voluntary, are pro- 
vided for elementary education, and 
now we are asked to set these places 
apart for political meetings. In the 
case of a political campaign, we might 
have meeting after meeting evening 
after evening. In such a case what 
would become of the evening classes, 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite, as well 
as we on this side said so much in 
favour of? They would be entirely 
suspended during the whole of a poli. 
tical campaign. Who would he the 
losers ? Why, the scholars. These 
things can only be done in this country 
as so many other things are done, by 
arrangement, by voluntary effort, and 
by compromise. I think it would bea 
piece of monstrous tyranny on the 
part of this House to lay down a 
hard and fast rule that the use of 
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schools should be granted for political 
meetings, whenever demanded, no mat- 
ter how responsible or irresponsible the 
man demanding them might be. . 


Mr. H. GARDNER: That is not my 
proposition. 

*Mrn. J. G. TALBOT: That is one of 
the inconveniences of the situation; we 
really do not know what the proposition 
is. Itrust, however, that the House, in 
the interest of fair play to both sides, 
will never consent to the suggestion 
which has been made to it. 


*Me. CHANNING: The hon. Member 

for Oxford University seems to know 
very little about village life, because he 
does not seem to know that the village 
school in many of our villages is prac- 
tically the only place of meeting. I 
desire to bear my own testimony to the 
courtesy of clergymen in-my own 
division, who have put their schools at 
my disposal for political meetings, and 
who also have granted me the use of 
Sunday Schools, and in one case a 
distinctly ecclesiastical building—the 
old Bede House at Higham Ferrers. 
But in many other parts of the country 
the use of the schools is systematically 
refused. In no case have I heard of 
the slightest damage to the schools. 
I was simply astonished when I 
heard the Vice President dwell upon 
the absurd difficulties created in his 
imagination, and then go on to say that 
he would give candid consideration to 
any Bill which my hon. Friend might 
bring forward next Session. If the right 
hon. Gentleman is sincere in his wish 
that Liberals should have access to the 
schools, why does he not bring in a one 
or two-clause Bill which he could 
easily pass even at this period of the 
Session ? 

Srr J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) : The hon. Member for the 
Oxford University asks who would be 
the losers by the schools being used for 
political meetings, and suggests that 
they would be the scholars. I deny that 
altogether. Let both sides express their 


views freely, and then we should not 


hear quite so much of the gross ignor- 
ance in Dorset, Hampshire, and other 
south country counties. We have heard 
of the schoolrooms being damaged, but 
we know that now schools are let for 
lectures, exhibitions, and the like, and 
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that the managers merely ask that the 
persons using them for such purposes 
should undertake to make good any 
damage done and to defray the cost of 
cleaning and lighting. Suppose a can- 
didate was a carpet bagger, a deposit 
of £5 before the school was used would 
settle the matter at once. I do not 
wish to be disrespectful to the right 
hon. Gentleman, but I must say his 
objections appeared to me to be quite 
childish. If these schools are to be 
used, then they ought to be open to the 
use of both parties, and I see no objec- 
tion to that. I feel astounded that the 
right hon. Gentleman should say 
they are private property. Are they 
not supported by public grants ? 


Mr. P. J. POWER ( Waterford, E.): 
In connection with election proceedings 
in the North recently, some reverend 
gentleman asked me not to say any- 
thing against the Tory candidate, and to 
my surprise I found that this was 
because they hoped for favours from 
the Conservative Government, and the 
ground of their hope was the pressure 
on the Government of the present Home 
Secretary. I did my best to show them 
on what a broken reed they were rely- 
ing, by explaining how the right hon. 
Gentleman was once a Member of my 
own Party. 


The House divided :—Ayes 106, Noes 
48. (Div. List No. 283). 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION BILL. 
(No. 27). 
Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


GENERAL POLICE AND IMPROVE- 
MENT (SCOTLAND) ACT (1862) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. (No. 252). 

Read a second time, and committed 
for to-morrow. 


BRIBERY (PUBLIC BODIES) PREVEN- 
TION [EXPENSES.] 
Resolution reported— 


‘That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of the expenses of the prosecution, in 
Scotland or Ireland, of any offence under any 
Act of the present Session for the prevention 
and punishment of Bribery and Corruption by 
members of Public Bodies.” 


Sir J. Swirburne 


{COMMONS} 
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COTTON CLOTH FACTORIES 
(EXPENSES.] 

Resolution reported— 

* That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, in certain cases, out of moneys to be pro- 
vided by Parliament, of the Expenses of 
Arbitration under any Act of the present 


Session to make further provision for the regu- 
lation of Cotton Cloth Factories.” 


Resvlution agreed to. 


JUDICIAL RENTS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to facilitate the fixing of Judicial Rents 
in Ireland.” —( The Solicitor General for 
Lreland.) 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Are we to bave 
no explanation of this ? 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): On a former occasion my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary stated 
the object of the Bill, which I hope ina 
day or two will be in the hands of hon. 
Members. Shortly stated, the Bill is to 
facilitate the fixing of judicial rents, 
and examination of the lands, dispensing 
with a hearing in open Court where 
both parties consent. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
I beg to say I shall feel it my duty to 
oppose the Bill on all future stages. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea Town): 
May I ask under what rule are we now 
going on. It is past one o’clock, at 
which hour! always understood business 
should cease. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Under the resolu- 
tion passed by the House in April last, 
which provides that contested business 
being passed, the Orders of the Day shall 
be gone through in the usual way, and 
also under the First Standing Order of 
the House. 

*Mr.T. W. RUSSELL: May I ask 
cannot what is proposed in this Bill be 
done without legislation at all? 

*Mr. MADDEN: A Bill is necessary, 
and when it comes to be seen I do not 
think it will excite much opposition. 

Question put, and agreed to. 
Ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Arthur Balfour and Mr. Solicitor 


General for Ireland. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 368.] 


Heuse adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 7th August, 1889. 


STANDING ORDER 25 (CLOSURE OF 
DEBATE.) 

Order [25th July] for a Return rela- 
tive to Standing Order 25 (Closure of 
Debate) read, and discharged; and, in- 
stead thereof,— 

Standing Order 25 (Closure of De- 
bate).—Return ordered— 

* Respectin licati f Standing Ord 
25 (Closure ot “Bebate) during rym 1888 
and during Session 1889, in the same form 


and in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 332, of Session 1888.”—(Mr. John Ellis.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
nmindnidae 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMA TES. 
Surrty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

OCxass IIT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That a sum, not exceeding £889,371, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1890, for the 
Expenses of the Royal Irish Constabulary.”’ 


*Mz. W. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
County, Ossory): I should not have 
attempted to take part in this Debate if 
it had not been forthe very unsatisfactory 
character of the reply made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Ohief Secre- 
tary to my hon. Friends who spoke on 
this side of the House yesterday. M 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Cork (Mr. Flynn) raised one point to 
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which no satisfactory answer was given 
at all. He spoke of the enormous in- 
crease in the cost of the Constabulary 
since 1871, and he compared it with the 
cost in a number of important English 
towns. The Chief Secretary took no no- 
tice whatever of that argument, and only 
dealt with the cost of the police in the 
Metropolis here in London. He said 
that there were liar circum- 
stances relating to the Metropolis; but 
that there were also peculiar circum- 
stances relating to Ireland. The pecu- 
liar circumstances in Ireland are, 
that you are trying in that country 
to govern a people against the 
will of the people, and therefore, 
it is that you require this armed 
force. It is upon that ground that the 
Chief Secretary will not — to any 
reduction of its efficiency. Surely there 
can be no comparison between this 
great Metropolis and Ireland. Here 
you have an enormous population 
congregated in a small area, and 
the large aggregation of wealth 
draws towards it ns from all 
parts of the world, and naturally 
roduces a thieving class almost un- 
own in Ireland. It is because this 
class is so large and is drawn together 
in so small a space that you have in 
London to maintain so large a force and 
to incur such an enormous expenditure. 
All these circumstances are absent in 
Ireland; in fact the direct contrary 
is the case. We have an agri- 
cultural population scattered over the 
face of the land—no great aggregation 
of wealth—no appreciable number of 
thieves or dangerous classes to be kept 
down, as dangerous classes are under- 
stood in London. Therefore the com- 
parison is simply absurd. And now let 
me ask why did the arrest of my hon. 
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Friend the Member for North-East 
Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) take place at a 
railway station on an occasion when it was 
calculated naturally to produce a feeling 
of irritation{? The Chief Secretary says 
that he regrets the batoningof the hon. 
Member for North Monaghan (Mr. P. 
Q’Brien). I hope that regret.is sincere 

the part of the right hon. /Gentle- 
man, but I have failed to observe in 
his remarks in this House, or in his 
‘conduct in Ireland that regard for 
human suffering and that tenderness for 
the lives and feelings of his. fellow 
creatures, which would induce me to 
attach much importance to his 
expressions of regret. I attach lessim- 
portance to them on account of what he 
said immediately afterwards, “He com- 
plained that my hon. Friend the 

ember for North Monaghan had not 
attended a trial in which he was inter- 
ested, although he had indulged in a 
walk in Dr. Tanner's garden for two 
hours, and had been out of doors on 
several days. It appears that the right 
hon. Gentleman has been able to follow 
most minutely all the actions of my 
hon. Friend. Yet he told us a moment 
before that he had no official knowledge 
of the batoning of my hon. Friend, or 
of the severity of that batoning, although 
he was able immediately afterwards to 
give full particulars of the proceedings 
of: my hon. Friend for days. My belief 
is that the right hon. Gentleman has 
official information of everything he 
cares .to know, and that upon 
those things which he does not 
care. to know he prefers to be 
left in ignorance. He implied that my 
hon. Friend might have been present at 
the trial to which he referred because 
he had been out of: doors walking in a 
garden and in various other places pre- 
viously, but I am sure ‘that the right 
hon. Gentleman knows -very. little of 
human suffering and illness if he thinks 
that thatis a serious argument, which will 
impose upon this Committee. I myself 
have suffered from what is known as 
nerve exhaustion, and I can wellimagine 
the condition of my hon. Friend after 
having been subjected to the frightful 
cruelties that were inflicted upon him 
by the police. Does not the right hon. 
Gentleman know that a man may be 
able to walk in a garden or abouta 
town and yet be unable to endure the 
worry and annoyance of an examination 
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in a public court? As a matter of fact 
the right hon. Gentleman has not yet 
been subjected to batoning, although 
he deserves it quite as much as a good 
many of my hon. Friends who have ex- 
perienced it. I am quite sure that if 
he had been, it would be a long time 
before he would come down to this 
House and make such an able speech as 
that which he made last. night. In re- 
gard to the occurrence at Charleville, 
the right hon. Gentleman said he 
thought it, was to be regretted that the 
District Inspector himself discharged his 
revolver, and that it would have been 
much better if he had simply given an 
order to his men’ to do so, Is he 
prepared to follow that up by any 
reprimand to the officer, so as to 
convince him that he did something 
of which the Government disapproved ? 
On the contrary, I am afraid we shall 
soon hear that District Inspector Con- 
cannon has been promoted on account 
of the extraordinary zeal and pluck he 
displayed in firing off his revolver upon 
an unarmed crowd. The same remark 
applies to what the right hon. Gentle- 
man said in reference to Sergeant 
Mahony. Sergeant Mahony gave passes 
in Donegal, and all the right hon. Gentle- 
man said was that the passes so given 
did not inconvenience any law-abiding 
person. The real question is, was the 
thing legal or not? Had Sergeant 
Mahony a right to give these passes? 
It is not a question of the amount of 
inconvenience they occasioned, but 
whether this man had any right to 
issue passes at all? If not, he should 
have been reprimanded or degraded, 
instead of which he has been honoured 
and promoted. And now in regard to 
the police. . For audacity of assertion I 
think I never knew anyone to come up 


to the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 


Secretary, because he asserts that, at 
no time were the relations of. the 
people of Treland and the police 
as good as at this moment. I readily 
admit that in certain parts of the. coun- 
try there is a fairly good feeling between 
the police and the people. In my county 
for instance —Queen’s County — the 
police and the people live together very 
comfortably. But why is this? It is 
because, as a rule, the landlords are 
forbearing, and with the single excep- 
tion of Luggacurran, no case of re 
ship has taken place.. There has: been 
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no wholesale eviction of the people, and 
mo instances under ‘the Crimes Act in 
swhich men have been dragged in con- 
siderable numbers before coercion courts 
where the administration of the law has 
been accompanied more or less by vio- 
lence and disturbance: But will any 
hon. Member say that that describes the 
state of things all over Ireland? The 
Chief Secretary may say so, because he 
does not go about Ireland, but receives 
all his information second-hand. But I 
should like to know whether the rela- 
tions between the people and the police 
in Donegal are particularly friendly just 
now. Are the people of Mitchelstown 
very fond of the police who shot 
them down in a wanton, cruel, and re- 
lentless fashion? Do the people of Cork 
feel kindly towards the police who 
batoned not only those who are in 
sympathy with us, but even those, as 
my hon. Friend the Member for North 
Oork has pointed out, who entertain 
similar political views to those of the 
Chief Secretary himself? Ifa plebescite 
could be taken in the City of Cork on 
this subject, I am sure it would be found 
that never was there a time when the 
relations between the police and the 
people were more strained than they are 
at this moment. The right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke ina highly laudatory manner 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary as a 
body of whom persons of every shade of 
political feeling ought to be proud. I 
do not think that it is very easy for men 
who have been batoned without cause 
to feel proud of the police, and I do not 
think that this pride in the police is at 
all as great in Ireland as it was some 
time ago. I have spoken to policemen 
in this country who have wondered at 
the action of the police in Ireland, and 
have always given the same ac- 
count of that action. It is not that 
the police in Ireland are one whit 
more cruel or arbitrary than the 
police of this country, but it is that 
they know that whatever act of cruelty 
they commit will be condoned by the 
Chief Secretary in this House, that they 
will not be called in question for it, and 
that so far from being degraded they 
will be promoted. The character of a 
force like this depends on the character 
of the man or men who pull the strings, 
and at the head of the force and virtu- 
ally at the head of the Irish Constabu- 
lary is the Chief Secretary. We shall 
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30! ae of the Irish Constabulary when 
nd/is governed in aceordance with 
the will of the people; whea the mem- 
bers. of that body are mild and gentle 
in’: the exercise of their duty; and 
when they are so because they know 
that it is not from the Chief Secretary 
here but from a ruler who ‘governs 
in harmony with the will of the people 
that they receive their orders. Then, 
and not till then, will the Nationalist 
Members of this House feel proud of the 
men whom the Chief Secretary at 
present pampers, praises, but never 
censures or punishes, no matter what 
crimes against our common humanity 
they may perpetrate. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland last night, 
while discussing this Vote from a posi- 
tion of great advantage, towards the 
close of the Debate—during the course 
of which the Government had been 
represented, for the most part, by him- 
self and two or three of his familiars, 
while the Party in power were repre- 
sented by some dozen hon. Members 
artistically disporting themselves on 
the Benches opposite, dividing their 
time between conversation and sleep— 
took occasion to criticise the state of 
the Benches on this side of the House. 
Surely it did not lie in his mouth to 
make a complaint. Complaint, if any, 
should have come from us, and not 
from him, The right hon. Gentleman 
brings forward this Vote at a time 
when the public business and the pro- 
ceedings of the House are practically 
worn out, when hon. Members are ex- 
hausted, and when many have left their 

laces for the Session—at a time when it 
is impossible to secure even a fugitive 
Debate upon an Imperial question, or to 
obtain a true expression of the sense of 
the House of Commons upon any subject 
that may be brought before it. Our Con- 
stitutional rights are struck down {by 
brute force in Ireland, and we are pre- 
vented, by a contrivance on the part 
of the Government, from obtaining 
a real opportunity of expressing our 
views. This is the third year in which 
we have been obliged to discuss the 
Irish Estimates in a formal, but by no 
means an effective, Debate. We have 
tolerated this kind of proceeding much 
too long, and so far as I am concerned, 
I warn the Government I am resolved 
that after this year we will tolerate it 
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no longer. It must not be forgotten 
that last year we were kept until Christ- 
mas Eve discussing the Irish Estimates, 
‘and that the First Lord of the Treasury 
thén gave an emphatic pledge that this 
Session there should be a steady and 
regular course of Supply—that Supply 
should be taken every week, and that 
Members should be able to avail them- 
selves of the Constitutional principle 
that redress of grievances should pre- 
cede Supply. That pledge has been 
broken. This year, as in the two pre- 
ceding years, the Irish Members have 
been kept here for six months, hanging 
about the precincts of the House waiting 
for the Irish Estimates to be brought 
forward. For six months no question of 
Irish interest has been brought on, and 
now, in the second week of August, 
in a skeleton House, important Esti- 
mates are brought forward, and the 
Chief Secretary has the effrontery to 
make the condition of the House a cause 
of complaint. All I can say is that 
there are powers in the possession of 
any considerable Party in the House of 
which they cannot be deprived, to com- 
pel the Government to revert to the 
steady and Constitutional practice of 
devoting careful consideration to the 
Estimates. I can promise the right hon. 
Gentleman that never again will he be 
allowed to defeat our Constitutional 
rights by postponing Supply until the 
discussion becomes a real sham. We shall 
compel him, in future, to afford us, from 
time to time, from the beginning of the 
Session until the end of it, a full oppor- 
tunity of discussing our grievances on 
the presentation of the Votes in Supply. 
What is the claim of the Chief Secre- 
tary in regard to the Government of 
Ireland? He claims that by active 
exertion, and by pursuing a policy of 
conciliation, he has pacified the country. 
He claims that the National League 
has become a thing of the past, wherever 
he has been pleased to lay his hands 
upon it; that while public meetings were 
numerous a few years ago, they are 
few at present ; above all he claims that 
the need for police protection has 
ceased, and that boycotted persons, 
counted by thousands a couple of years 
ago, are now as rare in Ireland as a 
Whiteboy. If the country be pacified, 
there ought to be no need for the main- 
tenance of a Constabulary Force as high 
as in excited times, and no need for that 
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movement from one part of the coun 

to another of large bodies of men w! 

has occasioned so considerable an au 
mentation of the present vote. This is 
the vote on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man should be prep to prove the 
patification of Ireland, but it proves 
directly the contrary. What is the 
actual fact? The amount of the Vote 
goes on increasing from year to year. 
At the beginning of the present gene- 
ration the cost of maintaining the Con- 
stabulary of Ireland was one-half what 
itis now. At that time the population 
of Ireland was double what it is now. 
Therefore, proportionately to the popu- 
lation; the cost of the Irish Police is 
four times as much now as it wasin the 
year of stress and strain occasioned by 
the great famine. What is the moral? 
What a significant and conclusive com- 
mentary upon 40 years of coercion! 
Moreover, up to the present time coer- 
cion was intermittent and spasmodic; 
but now we have reached the Millenium 
of the Tory Party. We have come to 
permanent coercion. We have had two 
years’ experience of that system, and 
why isit that after two years of coer- 
cion, and after Ireland has been so com- 
pletely pacified as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman pretends, the cost of the police 
is at least four times as much as it was 
a generation ago, and five times as 
much as that of the police of Wales and 
Scotland. The right hon. Gentleman 
made a comparison between the cost of 
the police in Ireland and in London, 
but the comparison in point of cost is 
in favour of the police of London. The 
Irish Constabulary Officer leads a life of 
dignified and gentlemanly leisure, 
whereas those in this Metropolis are 
actively engaged in ‘the real duties of 
their position. But the right hon. 
Gentleman left out of account the police 
of the City of Dublin. If you include 
that force the fact comes out that the 
police of Ireland at the present moment 
cost from £100,000 to £200,000 a year 
more than the police of London. Let 
me apply another test. At the foot of 
the first page of this Vote we are 
told that we are to refund the 
Exchequer this year a sum_ of 
£63,600 for extra police. What 
is meaning of that? Does it mean 
that in addition to the ordinary 
force sufficient for the repression of 
ordinary crime there are quartered in 
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the counties of Ireland, not on those 
who can afford to pay, but upon the poor 
occupiers of land, these es of extra 
lice, the maintenance of which makes 
fhe burden of life more heavy upon the 
straggling occupier, who, even if this 
burden were taken away, would find it 
hard enough to live. Then what be- 
comes of the pacification of Ireland ? 
Last year the cost of the extra police 
was £63,400; this year it is £63,600. 
If matters are now so pacific, the calen- 
ders of Assize so blank, if disorder has 
almost disappeared, and boycotting has 
practically ceased, what is the reason 
that these squadrons of extra police are 
employed? I have received from various 
ublic Boards in the different counties 
of Ireland resolutions of the most bitter 
complaint against this system of extra 
police. In one resolution from County 
Clare, it is stated that, having regard to 
the destitution which is certain to pre- 
vail in the winter and spring in conse- 
uence cf the want of employment, the 
ailure of the ey crop, the general 
depression, and the excessive amount of 
local taxation, it has become imperative 
necessary to request the Lord Lieutenant 
to use his influence with Her Majesty’s 
Government in order to secure that the 
cost of the extra police shall be borne 
by the Imperial Exchequer. I have 
received from various public bodies 
recently urgent letters praying me to 
bring the grievance of this impost be- 
fore the House of Commons. I ask, 
therefore, if there be any reality in the 
contention of the right hon. Gentleman 
that the country is pacified and order 
restored, and his policy successful, 
whether he can offer any tolerable argu- 
ment in justification of the continued 
employment of this extra police. If 
Ireland is in an ordinary condition, why 
cannot she be governed by an ordinary 
force ? I intend to conclude my remarks 
by moving that the amount of the Vote 
be reduced by the sum of £63,000, 
which represents the cost of the extra 
police, because I maintain that upon 
the showing of the Chief Secretary him- 
self there is not a shadow of ground 
for their continued employment. I am 
sorry to find that in regard to this Vote 

we are deprived of the testimony of m 

hon. Friends the Members for No 

East Cork (Mr, W. O’Brien) and North 
Jonglord Mr. T. Healy). [An hon. 
eR: Mr. Healy is here.] I am 
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lad to see that my hon. and learned 
riend, in spite of the difficulties which 
have been thrown in his way, has been, 
able to find his way back to the House, 
I know that my hon. and learned Friend 
has been in the habit of overcoming the 
apparently insurmountable difficulties 
which have been placed in his path by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary. But my hon. Friend the 
Member for North-East Oork is absent. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he would 
take great pains to secure the attend- 
ance of my hon. Friend. What pains 
has he taken ? My hon. Friend was 
entitled to expect that he would be free 
to attend to his duties in this House; 
but a day or two before the day fixed 
for taking the Irish Votes my hon. 
Friend was called upon to sapere before 
a Court in Ireland upon another charge. 
My hon. Friend was called upon to ap- 
ear on Thursday in Ireland. This 
Vote was fixed on Tuesday, and yet the 
Chief Secretary says he might have 
taken part in this Debate, and still 
have attended at Thursday’s trial. Is. 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
Clonakilty is a full day’s journey from 
Dublin? Did he imagine it was not 
necessary for my hon. Friend to eng 
a solicitor and counsel? Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman thinks that a 
superfluous joperation. He knows the 
functions of his Resident Magistrates, 
and the orders they have received from 
him. He knows the uselessness of any 
Irish Member preparing a defence, 
and I suppose he assumed that my hun. 
Friend would take the same view as 
himself, and would appear before the 
tribunal without any preparation, be- 
cause no amount of preparation could 
affect the decision to be arrived at. But 
let me tell him that though the mind 
of the tribunal could not be affected 
the mind of the country can, and will 
be informed of the true nature of the 
proceedings. Instead of taking pains 
to secure my hon. Friend’s presence the 
right hon. Gentleman has taken every 
pains to secure his absence, and the 
effect has been that the Committee has 
been deprived of the presence of a 
Member whose presence would have 
been an advantage, not only because of 
his political information, but also be- 
cause of his personal knowledge of facts 
roperly raised under the Constabu- 
Ey Vote. That, however; is only in 
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#ocord ‘with the record of ‘the right hon. 
Gentleman, whose ce is to get an 
ment out of the way, aud then to 

uttack his veracity, question the truth of 
his evidence, and to make’ scandalous 
imputations against him. ‘Now what 
ought ‘to be the function of the Police 
Force in Ireland? Its function should be 
the preservation of order, the protection of 
property, and thedetection of crime. But 
as a fact it promotes disorder. I notice 
that the charges for election expenses 
are just as high as ever. Whatis the 
meaning of that? There have been no 
Parliamentary Elections: The right 
hon. Gentleman says that there are 
other elections not Parliamentary, but 
surely in those cases it is not necessary 
to detail bodies of police for duty. 
Again, all the elections in Ireland except 
im one little corner are a walk over for 
the Nationalist candidate, and there is 
no necessity to send a policeman where 
they dare not send a candidate. Accord- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman dis- 
furbances only occur in Ireland at places 
where the people are all of one mind. 
I could understand conflict of mind 
leading up to conflict of foree, but I 
cannot understand the contention ‘of 
the right hon. Gentleman that people 
fall out, and beat each other for no 
better reason than that they agree. Asa 
fact disturbances do not occur unless 
they are provoked by the police. 
I have seen a policeman taking notes in 
the midst of a gathering of 20,000 men 
ina time of great popular excitement 
and no one has even offered him an un- 
civil word. There is an item of £3,000 
in this Vote for expected disturbances 
up to next April. Since Ireland” is 
oe and peaceful the inference is that 
é item occurs only because the Go- 
vernment intended to promote distur- 
bances as they did at Mitchelstown. I 
challenge ‘the right hon. Gentleman to 
show me any case in which disorder has 
arisen in Ireland except where the 
police, acting on instractions from their 
superiors, had interfered with’ the exer- 
cise of the right of public meeting. The 
fact is the main function of the police 
force in Ireland is to carry out evictions 
r rent as in the case of the Ponsonby 
estate—rent which with this particular 
case the agents themselves had to admit 
to be unjust. The police are employed 
tO carry out evictions for the non-pay- 
ment of “exorbitant ‘rents, ‘and’ they 
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falfil their duty of protecti 

by allowing mihi on’ the Petes 
Exchequer by the inclusion in the pur- 
chase money'of certain estates iniquitous 
arrears. As to the detection of crime 
by the police, why, Ireland is the 
most crimeless country in the world, 
not by reason of the diligence of the 
police, but because of: the natural bent 
of the people. Whenever crime is com- 
mitted the police can never find it out. 
It is not to their profit to doit. They 
are not encouraged to do it. I never 
heard of a policeman being singled out 
for favour or promotion for the detection 
of ordinary crime. No; they are 
taught by their superiors in Dublin 
Castle. that the way to promotion and 
favour is not by serving the pub- 
lic, not by the detection of crime, but 
to harass public meetings, to insult 
Members of Parliament, and to inflict 
physical violence upon them, and to 
ferret out and trump up false charges 
against the representatives of the people. 
That is the function to which the police 
force in Treland is degraded. Instead 
of being simply a police force it is a 
military force, employed and pampered 
for the advantage, first, of a social class, 
and then of a political Party. I have 
said that their energies are devoted to 
evictions. Now, what have we heard 
about the battering ram? I said @ 
little time ago that we should refuse to 
proceed with this Vote unless we have 
some information given us on the sub- 
ject, and I must insist that the Debate 
be energetically continued until farther 
information about it is vouchsafed to us: 
I declare the ram to be the type and 
pioneer of a new policy in regard to 
evictions in Ireland. A short time ago 
we were told the purpose of the ram 
was to protect the police; but, if so, 
why is it not paid for by the Government 
like any other equipment of that force ? 
No doubt a county inspector ordered it, 
and the bill for it was sent to him. The 
Solicitor General in this House actually 
stated the amount of the bill. My own 
theory is that the Government ordered 
the ram, and that they either paid for 
it or intended to pay for it, but 
they found the exhibition of the instru- 
ment at by-elections had a deleterious 
effect. They found that the intrusion 
of this machine from the Middle “eet 
into the 19th century ‘and the arena ‘0 

household suffrage and Parliamentary 
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orule was ‘something too strong for the 
conscience of the British Electorate, 
and so they resolved not to pay the bill. 
‘Now, the right hon. Gentleman clearly 
stated that the charge for this machine 
would appear on the Estimates. It does 
notso appear; and I wish now to‘ask who 
is to pay the bill? If this machine is 
to be used for the protection of the police 
the Government ought to pay for it. I 
venture to think the landlords are not 
in @ condition to pay for it, nor can that 
mouldy concern the Derelict Farms 
Trust, nor, [think, can the Land Corpora- 
tion. Knowing as I do that the First 
Lord of the Treasury, in a weak moment, 
subscribed £500 to that concern, hemay 
if he is ina cheerful mood, now whistle 
for his money. I am disposed to press 
the inquiry, did the Land Corporation 
of Ireland pay for the machine? We 
will not assent to the payment forit being 
made out of a private purse any more 
than we allow the police bayonets and 
batons to be paid for out of a private 
purse. I know the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland has two or three capacities. Am 
I to conclude, because in his public 
capacity the right hon. Gentleman 
glorifies the battering ram, that in his 
private capacity he has paid for it? 
According to. the right hon. Gentleman 
it is not only a jewel tothe Government 
and a shield to the police, but a 
palladium to the people. If this impor- 
tation from the siege of Jerusalem is so 
valuable all round, in common gratitude 
the representatives of the people are 
entitled to know to what anonymous 
donor they are indebted. Irishmen are 
not wont to be ungrateful, and we cannot 
suffer ourselves, even by the reserve and 
singular reticence of the right hon. 
Gentleman, to be prevented expressin 
our gratitude to the man who has place 
us in possession of this palladium of the 
Constitution, more valuable than trial 
by jury, than secret voting, than house- 
hold suffrage; more valuable than any 
boon couferred on us by enlightened 
legislation, and by the still more en- 
lightened administration of the right 
hon. Gentleman. We must learn a little 
more about this ram. Is it to be em- 
ployed in breaking down the homes of 


. the people in such cases as that of the 


poor man who had come back to his 


‘mative place. in Donegal, hadjtaken a 


farm and given that farm ‘all its value, 


‘had built-a house: and made ‘a home, : 


}and was to beevicted because he would 
not fae bar landlord the ‘value of the 
land which he had ‘himself created ? 
That man said he would sooner diethan 
be turned out of his home as a beggar. 
I will tell the right hon. Gentleman that 
the danger of this system begins when 
a man is driven to the point that he doés 
not care whether he lives or dies. I 
will ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he will apply the system to the 
homes in England? Why did he not 
apply it to the homes of the crofters ? 
He allowed them an abatement of 
arrears. If he had not done so there 
would have been bloodshed at the evic- 
tions, and that would have had a serious 
effect upon the people of England. Men 
who feel that they have been robbed of 
the fruits of their lives’ labour may be 
made desperate. Moreover, what will 
be the effect of the use of this battering 
ram upon the landlords? Some land- 
lords are humane, some have regard for 
public opinion, some may be deterred 
from resorting to eviction by the cireum- 
stance that evictions are painful. But 
if the right hon. Gentleman assures us 
that evictions may be made smooth and 
rapid, he will be responsible for a course 
of proceeding which may have a most 
dangerous effect upon the peace of Ire- 
land: he will multiply evictions and 
stimulate the resort to this mode of 
driving people from their homes. To 
return, however, to the police. Poliee- 
men are promoted not only for carrying 
out evictions, but for getting up 
evidence. Two of myhon. Friends were 
recently taken away from their duty in 
this House to answer a charge in Ire- 
land, where they were bandied about to 
and fro. When the charge came to be 
heard the constable swore that he had 
made a longhand note of the speeches at 
the meeting, and that he had not had an 
opportunity of consulting the Dublin 
papers before preparing his report. It 
was proved that he had seen the Dublin 
papers, and that he had made u his 
Report from extracts out of them. There 
was elaborate perjury on the part of the 
policoman. The right hon. Gentleman 
cannot deny that there was perjury; 
but he says that the reports ap- 
peared in the newspapers, and he 
invites my hon. Friend—who has stood 
his trial and been acquitted—to stand up 
in the House of Commons:and admit his 





guilt. '* True,” said the right hon. 
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Gentleman, ‘‘the evidence of the con- 
stable was not to be believed, but the 
Magistrates did not convict.” The right 
hon. Gentleman has so high an opinion 
of his own judicial utensils that he 
claims credit in the House of Commons 
because two Magistrates in Ireland did 
not convict a Member of this House 
upon evidence which they declared 
from the Bench they did not believe. 
The right non. Gentleman is so surprised 
at it that he takes credit for the novelty. 
What about the policeman? Is he to 
get off? We shall probably hear of him 
next as a Head Constable, and in the 
course of a few years as a most diligent 
and efficient officer. If the Magistrates 
in Ireland are to condemn a policeman 
becaase, from over-zeal in the prosecu- 
tion of Irish Members of Parliament, he 
has committed a little laudable perjury, 
what will become of that essential thing 
—the solidarity of the Public Service in 
Ireland? Upon the question of evidence 
I must refer to the case of the Times. 
A more extraordinary declaration than 
that of the Chief Secretary on the sub- 
ject has never been heard in the House 
of Commons. The Chief Secretary has 
been asked by the right hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton whether any relief 
has been given to the Exchequer in 
regard to pay for the police for their ser- 
vicestothe Zimes. For the last 12 months 
’ the service of the Queen has been super- 
seded by the service of the Zimes. It has 
been all apathy and indifference in the 
one case, and all energy and zeal in the 
other. Of course the explanation is, as 
I. have reason to believe, that Mr. 
Soames has paid Irish officials of every 
rank, from the Divisional Commis- 
sioner down to the constable, on a scale 
of allowances amounting to treble their 
ordinary pay. The Chief Secretary has 
said that the ordinary course has been 
strictly followed with the Zimes’ witnes- 
ses, but I enjoyed the advantage the 
other day of cross-examining Mr. 
Soames in the witness box. The learned 
Judge had laid down that not more than 
the ordinary scale should have been 
given by the Zimes. I asked Mr. Soames 
whether more than £60,000 had not 
been paid. He could not say. I then 
asked whether £20,000 was the sum 
and Mr. Soames declined to say. 

res of thousands of pounds have 
been paid to Irish officials of all classes 
to ferret out and furbish up charges 


Hr. Sexton 
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against those who ought to be their 
masters—namely,the Representatives of 
the Irish people. The Irish police have, 
meanwhile, obstructed in every 
possible way the evidence for 
the defence. They have sought out 
witnesses, gingered-upinformers, threat- 
ened reluctant witnesses with prosecu- 
tion, escorted them from place to place 
in London, mounted guard upon them 
until, as in the case of Pigott, the 
momentarrived when the two intelligent 
constables, discerning the mind of the 
Executive, allowed him to escape. 
Never since Constitutional Government 
began havea body of men, whose position 
ought to entitle them to respect, been 
by such base instruments exposed 
to malignant and petty prosecution as 
the Irish Representatives have. The 
lice have not only suborned evidence, 
ut they have nursed it, dangled it and 
taken care of it, penetrating even the 
prisons of Ireland. They have even 
approached men under sentence of penal 
servitude for life, and promised them 
liberty and fortune if they would give 
evidence, true or false, in support of 
their cause—evidence which might 
result in the ruin of the political oppo- 
nents of their unscrupulous employers. 
This was the structure set up by the 
present Government, and it is falling in 
ruins about their heads. I do not pre- 
sume to comment at present on the evi- 
dence of the police. We must wait for 
the Report of the Commissioners. But 
there never has been anything in the 
history of Parliament more carefully. 
examined than will be the evidence of 
these policemen. The House will have 
very little time for any other business 
next Session. Hundreds of the force 
have been in London for months together 
in order that their statements might be 
finished to the artistic point. This course 
has only supplied proof how well the 
public of iotuad could get on without 
the police. If it is true, as the Chief 
Secretary says, that Ireland has never 
been so peaceful, I would suggest that 
the reason is that so many ts of 
provocation from ‘ Don’t-hesitate-to- 
shoot Plunkett,” down to Sergeant 
Johnson, Mr. Soames’s cashier, who was 
kept in the service of the Zimes. I think 
that, considering these officials received 
treble pay from the Zimes, it is too much 
to expect that they should be paid 
by the country at the same time. 
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I lay itdown asa principle that, if these 
men were receiving treble pay in Lon- 
don, itis not necessary that they should 
also receive compensation from the coun- 
try. £20,000 is a reasonable estimate of 
the sum that they have received from the 
Zimes ; and I submit to the intelligence 
of the House and of the British tax- 
payer that I make a reasonable Motion 
when I move that this Vote should be 
reduced, not only by £63,000 for extra 
police, for which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has shown there is no further occa- 
sion in Ireland, but also by the £20,000 
—{An hon. Memper: £40,000]—no, 
£20,000 ; I will be moderate in my esti- 
mate-—but also to reduce it by £20,000, 
which I take to be the amount of money 
included in the Vote for the pay of the 
police of various ranks during the time 
they received treble pay from Mr. 
Soames. The right hon. Gentleman let 
fall—no, I will not say that, asit implies 
inadvertence; but he ejected a state- 
ment last night that there never was a 
period within the past 10 years in which 
the people and the police were on better 
terms than now. There is nothing more 
grotesque than that in the Arabian 
Nights. The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

‘*In the course of a few months, the rela- 
tions between the people and the police will be 


as cordial as the relations between any police 
and people on the face of the globe.” 


I can assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man thut if the present policy of 


the Government is continued, the 


relations between the people and 
police in Ireland will be not 
only cordial, but that they would be 

ingly warm, and before the 
winter is over, it may be possible 
to describe them as hot. I do not 
offer any general assertions on the 
eubject ; but 1 refer to specific facts when 
I ask, do hon. Members opposite 
think that the course of affairs in Ire- 
land during the past year has been 
such as to permit of good terms between 


the people and the police? I believe 


that very many of the police would like 
to be on good terms with the people if 
they were allowed; I believe the 
majority would like to confine them- 
selves to their duty, but they are de- 
graded by the Executive ; they are de- 
graded by the spirit of mocking insolence 


‘ofthe right hon. Gentleman which he has 


introduced into his administration in Ire- 
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land. They are taught that if they confine 
themselves to their duty they will be 
neglected, they will be degraded, and 
that the only way to secure favour is to 
attack the people and to assail their 
Representatives. I quote as an instance 
the case of Sergeant Dillon, who was in 
command of a party of police at Fal- 
carragh, and who, knowing there was 
no occasion for his men, went back to 
his barracks. Was he promoted? That 
man was reduced; he was disgraced. 
No;I never knew an Irish policeman 
to be promoted for saving life; but I 
know of Irish policemen saving life and 
gotting the medals of the Humane 

ociety, and still left sub-constables all 
their lives. I have found Irish 
police to be promoted for taking 
life away. Take the case of Dr. Tan- 
ner. Was the treatment of Dr. Tanner 
such astends to promote good rela- 
tions between the people and the police? 
Three times he has been compelled to 
enter a prison van, and the right hon. 
Gentleman has defended that shameful 
course by a statement which is abso- 
lutely untrue. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that Dr. Tanner had been obliged 
to enter a prison van because, on & 
previous occasion, he refused to enter an 
open break. What is the fact? On 
a certain occasion Dr. Tanner was, 
with others, being escorted in cus- 
tody by police. The prisoners were 
asked to enter an open break. All of 
them, except Dr. Tanner, refused; he 
did enter it. The Inspector of police 
whom Dr. Tanner is alleged to have 
assaulted has been allowed, on three 
subsequent occasions, to gratify his 
spite by forcing Dr. Tanner into the 
prison van, on the last occasion with such 
unnecessary violence that my _ hon. 
Friend became insensible. Is that a 
course likely to promote a good feeling? 
When will we hear the last of the 
suggestion that the crowd which went 
to the station to welcome Mr. W. O’Brien 
might have stayed to rescue him? Mr. 
W. O’Brien —— 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! . 

Mr. SEXTON: I merely referred to 
the hon. Gentleman by name to save 
time, and because it is more convenient. 
The hon. Member for North-East Oork 
does not wish to escape from the 
Government, but the re a Nematic 
wish to escape from the hon. Member ; 


it is they who are on the run, not he. 
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Does anyone doubt that the Govern- 
ment would be glad to place the whole 
of the secret service money. for one 
year in the purse of any agent who 
would rescue them from the hon.-Mem- 
ber, provided that the rescue were made 
80 effectual that there was no chance 
of the hon. Gentleman ever again 
falling into their hands? If the hon. 
Member were only willing to navigate 
the globe, or to discover the North 
Pole, I have no doubt the Government 
‘would be happy to place at his service 
one of the troopships they refused to 
the Lords and Commons the other day. 
The whole procedure of the police at 
Oork discloses a set design to provoke a 
breach of the public peace. Having 
ample notice of the meeting at Cork, 
they did not suppress it till the Saturday. 
They could easily have arrested the hon. 
‘Member earlier than they did; but they 
waited till his return, when a crowd had 
assembled to welcome the hon.Gentleman. 
Who was the Inspector in charge of the 
police on the occasion? Was he aman 
of discretion and experience? No; as 
im the case of the arrest of Father 
M‘Fadden, the arrest of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork was confided 
‘to a man of slight experience in his 
t and of amazing indiscretion. Mr. 
cannon has only recently been made 
Inspector. A couple of years ago he 
‘was a constable engaged in political 
‘detective service—the kind of service 
which secures promotion in Ireland; 
and I have a letter from a gentleman of 
sition, in which he informs me that 
capecter Concannon is well-known to 
be a man of a singularly infirm temper 
and a most ungovernable disposition ; 
that less than a couple of years ago in 
‘Roscommon, being in the same lodging 
at the Assizes with a police reporter 
-and a Protestant Unionist named At- 
chison, a shopkeeper in the town, and 
others, he not only annoyed the com- 
y in the most extraordinary way, 

ut he absolutely made a furious attempt 
on the police reporter, and when At- 
chison interfered, he remarked, ‘‘ Wait 
till I get my long sword; I'll cut your 
head off.” Before the arrival of the 
-train at Cork, the Inspector went up to 
-the Member of Parliament and drew 
this long sword, and that was a signal 
for the police to baton the crowd who 
«-Wished to.see Mr, W..0’Brien. There 
is not the shadow of a pretence for say- 
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ing that the crowd: pahibited any dis- 
position to resort to violence: It is also 
absurd to say the'potice did not know 
the hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. P. 
O’Brien); they knew him well; -the 
crowd had made way for him; and‘it 
was because they knew him, and: be- 
cause of the services he has rendered to 
his country that he was made a victim, 
The Chief Secretary has chosen to ridi- 
cule the suffering of my hon.: Friend, 
It is in accordance with rol) pce he 
will break an opponent’s head and then 
crack jokes at him. There is noth 
whatever inconsistent in Mr. P. O’Brien 
being able to go out for an airing, and 
yet too unwell to attend a Magisterial 
examination. The Chief yreacer 
should not judge others by himself, 
knowing that if he has the slightest 
eold nothing will induce him to get out 
of bed. The- animus of the police is 
shown by the fact that they did not put 
Mr. W. O’Brien into a vehicle, but 
they compelled him to walk through 
the streets in the midst of an 
excited crowd. They took him by train 
to Limerick Junction, well knowing that 
bodies of people would be returning by 
that train. It was natural that at Mal- 
low, the hon. Gentleman’s birthplace, 
the people should wish to see him. In 
the pressure a window of the carriage 
was broken. At Buttevant Mr. Con- 
cannon was in such good temper that he 
allowed the door to be opened, and per- 
mitted a townsman to make a s 

to the hon. Member for North-East Cork. 
By the time the train reached Charle- 
ville the blinds were down again. It 
was midnight, but there were people on 
the platform. The people of Charleville, 
however, could not know Mr. O’Brien 
was in the train, because the telegraph 
office had been closed since 10 o’clock 
in the morning. The theory that they 
did involves the suggestion that the 
telegraph clerk had remained voluntari 
in the telegraph office all day till mid- 
night, waiting to tap the wires, and so 
discover news, which nobody anticipated, 


of the arrest of Mr. O’Brien 100 {miles | 


away. There was a band on the plat- 
form to weleome back some fellow 
townsmen. The band were so ignorant 
of the arrival of my hon. Friend that 
they played two airs before they ap- 
proached the carriage in which he was 
seated. There were three bodies -of 
police in the train, and in the middle of 
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the train were'the’ police who’ had my 
hon. Friend incharge, The head porter 
and his assistant proceeded to check the 
tickets of the passengers, and beginning 
at either end worked towards the centre. 
The head coming to the carria 
in which the pofice were, and asking 
tickets, was referred to the Inspector, and 
together the porters came to the carriage 
where the prisoner was. The head porter 
asked for tickets, the sub- Inspector made 
an insulting reply, giving neither tickets 
or explanation. Has nobody any duty 
under the law but a policeman? Hasa 
railway porter no duty to his employers? 
Was it not his duty to ask for tickets, 
and to demand an explanation if none 
were forthcoming? Would he not have 
been liable to a penalty had he neglected 
his duty? The Inspector refused any 
explanation, took the head porter by the 
throat, and flung him out on to the 
platform. All this can be proved by 
20 credible witnesses. And then the 
Inspector fired his revolver in the 
man’s face. This was the beginning of 
the firing. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary was, I thought, very 
faint in his assertion that there was 
firing from the crowd, and I think, on 
reflection, he will hardly maintain that 
assertion. Is it to be supposed that a 
peaceful crowd, coming with a band to 
meet their townsmen, having no idea 
that there was an eminent political 
prisoner in the train, would come armed 
with loaded revolvers? ~ So little was 
the fact of my hon. Friend being in the 
train known in Charleville that even the 
two policemen, the almost invariable 
figures on every railway platform in 
Ireland, were not to be found there. 
The sub-Inspector fired his revolver, and 
made this attack on the porter because 
the latter asked for tickets. Why, the 
man must have been beside himself. 
Reference has been made to his behaviour 
at Roscommon two years ago, and I 
think it is shown that, as in the arrest 
of Father Mc‘Fadden, an officer was 
selected to make the arrest who was most 
unfitted by infirmity of temper and 
excitability of disposition for the 
duty, and whose conduct was almost 
certain to provoke a breach of the 
agen The Inspector gave no order 
* firé; but as soon as ‘he had fired 
oné of the sergeants who'was between 
my hon. Friend and the window got up, 
fired his revolver, and, effecting a stra- 
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tegic-movement, took up a position*¢h 
the other side of my hon. Friend, from 
whence firing would have been equally 
fatal, but if any firing had come from 
the crowd, my hon. Friend-would have 
been the first to feel the effect of if. 
The other sergeant fired, and so three 
revolvers were discharged from the car 
riage ; and meanwhile the train began 
to move. The right hon. Gentleman 
professes that the police were afraid of 
something, but of what were they 
afraid? They had passed Mallow, they 
had passed Oork and Bandon Stations, 
and there was no one in the crowd 
foolish enough to wish to attempt to 
rescue my hon. Friend, who would not 
permit himself to be rescued from a Go» 
vernment who were far more afraid of 
him than he of the Government. It is 
an absurd pretence; the shots were 
fired not from any fear of rescue or 
attack, and certainly one of the shots was 
fired after the train was in motion. 
then began the organisation of the de- 
fence. The right hon. Gentleman saysIn- 
spector Concannon was hurt. We heard 
nothing of that at the time. He said 
nothing about it; it was an after. 
thought. There was a dent upon his 
helmet, but the valuable frame of the 
Inspector was then uninjured. When the 
train’ had moved out of the station the 
police began to organise the defence of 
their conduct, and the Inspector remarked 
that the crowd had fired. My hon. 
Friend denied this, but the a 
asserted that of the three shots only two 
were fired by the police. ‘‘ No,” said 
my hon. Friend, “‘ three shots were fired 
from this carriage ; examine the ques- 
tion now.” He compelled an examina- 
tion, and it turned out that the polies 
fired all the shots as I have said; and 
their smoking revolvers testified to the 
fact. At Limerick Junction a search 
was made to find the bullet supposed to 
be fired at the carriage. It was net 
found, nor will it be found; they ‘were 
all police bullets that were fired. Is it 
not sad to think that after all this reck- 
less, breathless haste of arrest, of hurry- 
ing to catch the night mail, of charging 
and batoning one crowd, - firing om 
another crowd, after all this, my hom. 
Friend ‘is left at Limerick Junction ‘in 
charge of a Police Inspector who- hap- 

ns to-be-a man of sense. He 

m the charge of Inspector Concantiob 
to the charge of Inspector Carter. We 
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speak of the police as we find them; we 
geniee or mo them as their conduct 
rves, the one or the other. Inspec- 

tor Carter was waiting to receive his 
prisoner. Did he get up any scene of 
excitement and violence? He took Mr. 
O’Brien on his gig—this man whom the 
people of Ireland were supposed to be 
t on rescuing—and drove him 
without escort to Tipperary, took his 
prisoner to his own quarters, and then 
sent for the Stipendiary Magistrate 
to take bails. It is a very curious com- 
mentary on the state of society in Ire- 
dand that the Inspector, having sent for 
the Magistrate, completed the process by 
sending for the bails, and these two 
entlemen were the parish priest and the 
udenen of the Town Commissioners. 
The Magistrate asked the hon. Member 
for North-East Cork politely how he 
was; my hon. Friond said he was very 
well ; the local gentlemen provided bail, 
and the end ofall this breathless hurry 
and excitement in the conveyance of a 
political prisoner from one end of the 
county to the other was that my hon. 
Friend was asked to appear for the pre- 
liminary hearing at tho end of a fort- 
night, and for the hearing of the case at 
the end of seven weeks. And this was 
the man whose rescue was feared at the 
hands of an excited people, and to pre- 
vent which the police were prepared to 
take human life. He was given a period 
of seven weeks to consider whether he 
would escape ornot. Now, I think I am 
entitled to say that from the beginning 
to the end of the business there was a 
manifest design to provoke the people 
and disturb the public peace. Could 
anything have been simpler than if the 
Government wished to vindicate the 
law tohave left out Inspector Concannon, 
with his long sword and his eccentric 
behaviour, and to have entrusted the 
‘arrest tv a man of sense like Inspector 
Garter, avoiding all this disgraceful be- 
haviour and attack on public life on the 
partofthepolice? Isay thatthe pretence 
that good feeling,‘ under such circum- 
stances can be maintained between the 
people and the police is audacious 
in the extreme. k at your treat- 
ment of the priests. If there is one 


ing more than another upon which 

the Ecieb people are sensitive it is the 

treatment of their clergy. How have you 

mducted the arrests of priests? By 

oe g into their houses, by arresting 
Mr. Sexton 
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them in the midst of their co i 

Father Keller’s house was broken into 
in the grey of the morning. Father 
Clark was arrested at two in the morn- 
ing at the house of a friend. IfI were 
to read to the Committee a letter from 
Mrs. Damin at whose house Father Clark 
was staying, if I quoted the indignant 
terms in which this lady protests against 
the alarm and excitement created by the 
needless entrance of the police in the 
middle of the night, when the arrest 
could have been made in the middle of 
the day, then the Committee would 
understand how little reality there is in 
the pretence of good feeling between 
the people and the police. In like 
manner Father Farelly’s house was 
broken into at five in the morning. 
For five weeks did the police hold the 
warrants for the arrest of Father Clark 
and Father Farelly. They did not wait 
to avoid arrest, they said they were 
ready to be arrested. They walked 
about the streets of the town, they passed 
the police every day, and the police 
saluted them. But after. five weeks’ 
waiting the police arrested Father Clark 
at two in the morning at the house of a 
lady where he was staying, and they 
arrested Father Farelly by breaking into 
his house at five in the morning. 
what is the object of such procedure? 
What other object can there be except 
to provoke such a state of feeling among 
the people of Arklow as will render the 
maintenance of good relations between 
the people and the police impossible ? 
For many a day the arrest of Father 
M‘Fadden will not be forgotten in Ire- 
land, Twice he was arrested. On the 
first occasion, in the midst of his col- 
leagues as he was leaving a Diocesan 
Conference, in which, with his brother 
priests, he had taken part. On the 
second occasion he was arrested under 
circcumstances which have been brought 
to the attention of the House, and when 
the officer making the arrest lost his life. 
The police on that occasion waited until 
noon on Sunday, and then when they 
were in force sufficient to conduct one of 
your small African wars, as Father 
M‘Fadden, after the celebration of re- 
ligious service, issued from the church 
in soutane and biretta, the usual garb 
of office, and was surrounded by his 
congregation, they waited until the 
moment when the sentiments of ge 44 
and veneration the people had for their 
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r had reached the highest pitch of 
exaltation, and then the officer seized 
the priest by the collar—this priest who 
was only too anxious to go with him, 
and who hastened to shorten the scene 
—and waving his sword, the police 
Officer gave the excited people the 
impression that he was striking 
their priest and the unhappy conse- 

uence was the officer lost hislife. The 
lood of that officer is upon the head of 
the Government. They selected a man 


- who was as unfit as any man in Ireland 


for the discharge of a difficult duty. 
He lost his life, and the responsibility 
of that rests upon the Government, while 
the suffering is with the people. The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell) attempted to make light 
of these things yesterday, but I think 
the hon. Gentleman might have allowed 
himself an interval of repose after his 
return from the hearing of a libel action 
in which he came off second best, in 
which he was forced to admit that he 
had made a false charge, and he post- 
poned the admission of the falsehood 
until it was wrung from him on oath. 
I trust that this result will have some 
effect in future upon the value of the 
communications from the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Tyrone. 
The hon. Gentleman fel] into the error 
of relying upon that kind of evidence 
that the Chief Secretary is in the habit 
of giving us at that Table. The infor- 
mation is given us from anonymous 
sources, but of course it comes from the 
police. The hon. Gentleman, misled by 
example, mistook the evidence of Mr. 
Commissioner Cameron for truth, and 
found he had uttered a libel. Failing 
in his libel outside the House he has 
made an attack here upon my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Donegal 
(Mr. MacNeill), and though there is 
the advantage to him that for a 
libel inside the House he escapes 
responsibility, there is also this dis- 
advantage that the libel is liable to be 
sooner exposed. We have had a de- 
scription of the state of affairs in Done- 
gal. When a murder was committed 
the police came to the conclusion that a 
certain number of men had nothing to 
do with it, and that the rest of the people 
had. The few people who were believed 
to be innocent received passes and were 
allowed to proceed along the highway, 
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but. the other people were assumed to be 
guilty, and were liable to be wonges 
and, if they had no pass, to be taken 
away from their work to the i 
barracks. To this treatment the police 
subjected two poor men as they were 
satan er reps = seashore. 
e no thought of police passes; 
their thoughts were of their wives 
children, whom they supported by their 
precarious toil. They were hauled off 
to the police barrack, and when allowed 
to return to their work, they found the 
sea had washed away the result of their 
labour. Domiciliary visits were made 
at night. Such a visit was paid to the 
room of women lying in the pains of 
pregnancy. Before and after the birth. 
the police tramped across the room and 
on the bed, turned over the bedclothes 
of the children, and held a gun to the 
head of a girl of 13 to frighten her 
into ep ay questions. This, I say, 
is worse than Siberian espionage. This 
torture is inflicted upon the people be- 
cause of the loss of the life of an official 
by a course of proceeding for which the 
Government are responsible. These 
revelations show that the Police Force 
in Ireland has been degraded, delibe- 
rately degraded, I believe against the 
will of its members, from a position for 
performing its true functions—the pre- 
servation of order, the protection of pro- 
perty, and the detection of crime—to a 
position in which it is the servant of a 
social class, the agent of extortion, and | 
the instrument of suppressing political 
rights and attacking the Representatives 
of the ey The pretence that there 
is good feeling between the people 
and the police is as unfounded 
and grotesque as any that ever 
proceeded from the lips of any Minister. 
No doubt, at the moment, the police, 
who are agents for carrying out the will 
and designs of the Chief Secretary, have 
things their own way and receive favour 
and promotion ; but I warn all concerned 
that this Government is but a perishable 
commodity, and that even in the Con- 
stabulary Force where, now, men like 
Concannon flourish in their achieve- 
ments, the turn of the honest man, of 
the faithful public servant who does his 
duty and no more, willcome. I beg to 
move the reduction of the Vote by the 


‘amount I have mentioned, made up of 


the two items £63,600 and £20,000. 
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“Motion made, and Question proposed, 
#That a sum, not exceeding £805,771, 
be pranted for the said Service.” —(Hr. 
Sexton.) 

-/Me.. MAURICE HEALY (Cork); 
With a full sense of my responsibility 
as representing the people who were so 
brutally ill-used, I say that the police 
had no more justification for their attack 
at the Cork Station than they would 
have were they to charge into this 
Chamber at this moment. I was at the 
station myself five minutes before the 
frain arrived, and had not the slightest 
expectation of the arrest of the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork. It is 
altogether false to say there was 
anything: like a large crowd assem- 
bled. There was a considerable force 
of police drawn up in two files on 
the platform at the place where the 
train was expected to stop, and I state 
in the most positive manner that at the 
moment the train arrived, the number 
of people did not exceed four times the 
number of police present. There were 
about double the number of people who 
on ordinary occasions are in the station 
6n the arrival of a train, and the reason 
was that there was not the slightest 
knowledge among the bulk of the people 
that my hon. Friend was in the train at 
all. Had it been known, undoubtedly 
there would have been a large crowd at 
the station. I do not wish unneces- 
sarily tomake charges against the police; 
but the facts that came under my notice, 
almost irresistibly drive me to the con- 
clusion that so far from desiring to avoid 
a collision with the people, they de- 
liberately made arrangements to pro- 
yoke such a collision. If they had 
wished to arrest my hon. Friend 
without the knowledge of the people, 
if they had wished to prevent any 
demonstration, if they hat wished to 
exclude from the station all but the 
people who had business there, nothing 
would have béen easier than for them 
to have done so. But, instead of that, 
they, attracted attention by drawing up 
their police force at the station, and 
when the train arrived Sub-inspector 
Concannon went forward and arrested 
my hon. Friend as he alighted from his 
carriage, and I say, in the most positive 
manner, that until that moment thero 
was scarcely an individual on the plat- 
form had the least idea that my hon. 
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Friend was there. Naturally, the people 
surged forward, and they raised a cheer, 
but that was the utmost of their offence; 
There were no stones thrown, no blows 
struck; there were not even offensive 
criesraised against the police; the 

merely surged forward with the natural 
desire to welcome my hon. Friend and 
congratulate him on his return after 
triumphing over the authorities in their 
attempt to prevent him from addressing 
his countrymen. Without warning, the 


police turned upon the people with the - 


butt-ends of their rifles, and I confesss 
I was appalled. I have read from time 
to time accounts of police savagery ; but 
I confess I never thought that a body of 
men, drawn as they are from the Irish 
people, could, without provocation, have 
treated the people as didthe police on that 
occasion at the Cork and Bandon Station. 
But I confess that after what I saw on 
that occasion I shall never have any 
difficulty in the future in believing 
stories of police savagery. I heard no 
order given to charge, and I had a per- 
fect opportunity of seeing what went on. 
The suggestion that there was any 
attempt at rescue, or any idea of rescue, 
in the minds of the people is absolutely 
grotesque. The people were not in 
sufficient force to effect a rescue from 
even four policemen, let alone to reseue 
a prisoner from 20 or 25 armed men, 
I shall never forget the spectacle of 
decent and unoffending citizens struck 
down without even an order to the effect 
having been given, as far as I could 
hear, and lying groaning and wounded 
on the platform of the station. I now 
wish to say a word as to the attack on 
my hon. Friend the Member for North 
Monaghan (Mr. P. O’Brien). The right 
hon. Gentleman says the police did not 
know my hon. Friend. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If my recol- 
lection serves me rightly, what I said was 
I had no official information as to how 
the assaults oceurred, and I think it 
eye that the police did ‘not know 

im by sight. 

Mr. M. HEALY: I think the right 
hon. Gentleman must have forgotten an 
answer he gave to this House on the 
subject. Does he forget that he told 
the House that Mr. Concannon went up 
and addressed my hon. Friend, knowing 
who he was before the arrival of the 
train in the presence of hismen? The 
right hon. Gentleman ought, at any rate, 
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to try and make his narrative of what 
wred. consistent. My..hon. Friend 
the..Member. for. West. Belfast. (Mr. 
Sexton) has said. there is the strongest 
reason for saying, not merely that. the 
lice knew my Friend, but) that 
irey assaulted him because they knew. 
What is the fact, sir? My hon. Friend 
was assaulted on that occasion no less 
than three different times, and if that 
does not imply a deliberate intention, I 
do not know what does. He took a 
statement from my hon. Friend soon 
after he had recovered, and his state- 
ment was that he was first assaulted at 
the platform while he was in the act of 
speaking to my hon. Friend the Member 
for North-East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien), 
by getting a violent blow in the back, 
which was exceedingly painful, but did 
not produce any wound. The Member 
for North-East Cork was seized and 
marched out of the station, and the 
Member for North Monaghan went after 
him to obtain an opportunity of confer- 
ring with him when he should be taken 
to the police station. My hon. Friend had 
hardly got out of the station when 
he was assaultedja second time, receiving 
a violent blow on the back of the head, 
which produced a severe wound and 
resulted in great effusion of blood. 
While my hon. Friend was staggering 
under the effects of that blow and trying 
to get out of the crowd, he was assaulted 
a third time by a third policeman. He 
was the only member of the crowd 
assaulted three times, and that being so, 
I say there is strong ground for the 
supposition that the police assaulted him 
because they did know him. I con- 
fess that, with all my experience of the 
right hon, Gentleman, I was surprised 
at the way in which he dealt with 
what happened to my hon. Friend. 
Captain Plunket himself had the grace 
to send and inquire after my hon. Friend, 
and to express his regret for what had oc- 
curred; but the right hon. Gentleman, so 
far from doing that, sneers and jeersatthe 
injuries which my hon. Friend received, 
and suggests, practically, that my hon. 
Friend was malingering because he was 
unable to go into Court on the occasion 
of his trial. Again, I can. speak from 
rsonal experience. I saw my hon. 
riend the night he was wounded, He 
was lying in bed insensible, and if he 
was malingering he acted his part re- 
markably well, because. he deceived not 
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only me but some of the most eminent 
doctors.in Cork. Isaw him also several, 
times during his illness, and, although 
after a time he was able to go about, I 
can assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that he was very far from having re- 
covered from the very serious injuries 
he received at the hands of the police. 
The suggestion that my hon. Friend was 
malingering is most disgraceful, and 
brings discredit on the right hon. Gentle- 
man who makes it, and I think the right. 
hon. Gentleman himself will see that 
it is neither an _ honourable _ nor. 
a manly thing to say. I have 
only one more word to say on 
the subject of this Police Vote. With 
regard to the brutality of which the 
Irish police have been guilty during the 

ast two or three years, I believe a great 
Teal of it arises from the fact that they 
are encouraged by the Executive to in- 
dulge in strong drink. Two or three 
years ago it would-have involved serious 
disgrace on an Irish policeman to be 
found drunk when on duty, but now 
they are on all occasions encouraged to 
drink, and, unfortunately, no encour- 
agement is necessary. It is inevitable 
they should, under existing circum- 
stances, drink to some extent, but.so far 
from that tendency being suppressed it 
has, for obvious reasons, been encour- 

ed. I believe that if the men 
at the Cork Bandon Station had 
not been under the influence of 
drink they would never have indulged 
in the disgraceful proceedings which 
then took place. They have almost en- 
tirely stopped attempting to enforce the 
licensing laws in Ireland. I have been 
always an advocate for temperance 
legislation, and have always supported 
proposals for the closing of public houses 
on Sunday and Saturday night ;. but I 
confess that my belief in legislation of 
that kind has been seriously shocked by 
the total neglect of the Irish police in 
the past few years to enforce the exist- 
ing laws on the subject. The allega- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman 
has made, that there are at present good 
relations between the Irish people and 
the police, is outrageously and - 
tesquely false, and the policy of the right 
hon. Gentleman has been, and is, to 
make those relations more and more 
strained. 1 will take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of saying in Ireland that if pro- 
ceedings such as those which took place 
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at the Cork and Bandon Station are to 
continue, I will advise my constituents 
and Irish people to avoid collisions with 
the police if possible, and to avoid put- 
ting themselves into positions in which 
the police can make assaults of this kind 
upon them; but if they are compelled 
to go into situations in which there is 
danger of their being attacked by the 
police to go armed with such weapons 
as will enable them properly to retort 
for the attacks made upon them. 

*Mr. O’KEEFFE (Limerick): I rise 
not alone asthe Representative of one of 
the principal cities in Ireland, but also 
as having held the office of its Mayor or 
Chief Magistrate for the past three years. 
It will be readily understood that my 
official duties have brought me almost 
daily in contact with police adminis- 
tration. I do not wish to indulge in 
 cegear pe but I must repeat what has 

said to the effect that the police 
force in Ireland is not, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word, a police force at 
all. It is an army of 13,000 men, main- 
tained, not for the protection of the 
gens and the property of the people, 
ut for the sole purpose of upholding 
the policy of exasperation and coercion 
so unblushingly and persistently advo- 
cated by the right hon. Gentleman. 
During the short time that has elapsed 
since my election to this House I have 
observed the great difference between 
the police system existing in this country 
and that in Ireland. Here the police 
are under municipal control. They are 
the servants of the public. In Ireland 
they are the masters, and I regret to say 
that the word “policeman” in Ireland 
is synonymous with everything that is 
odious. Let me give the Committee a 
few facts:regarding police statistics. In 
the City of Limerick, which has 39,000 
inhabitants, we have 95 police. I find 
that the City of Lincoln, which has a 
population of 38,000, has only 40 police ; 
that Yarmouth, with 48,000 inhabitants, 
has only 52 police; Northampton, with 
a Eg rrem of 52,000, has 60 police; 
and Lichfield, with a population of 
8,000, has only eight police. In 
villages in Ireland, with a popu- 
lation of not more than 2000, I 
have often seen 11 or 12 policemen. 
The criminal statistics laid on the Table 
of the House a few days ago show an 
extraordinary state of things as to crime 
in Ireland. One would think that crime 
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must exist to a large extent in a cou 
when the Government came to Parlic 
ment and demanded a large sum for its 
revention. Yet what were the facts? 
ake the City of Limerick, about which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland has given 
some interesting criminal statistics. The 
net number of indictable offences during 
12 months were only seven, and of these 
not one was of a particularly serious 
nature. When analysed the proportion 
of serious crime appears to be 1°8 to 
10,000 of the population. Although we 
have four Quarter Sessions for the trial 
of indictable offences and two Assizes, 
there has been hardly any work for 
them todo. As oeaeth the cases dealt 
with summarily by the Magistrates—of 
which I have most experience—I can 
say that there has not been one of any 
consequence, and even such cases as 
drunkenness and assaults, which are the 
ordinary cases that arise in a large city 
like Limerick, show a decrease of 544. 
And I would remind the House that 
Limerick can be taken as a typical city, 
for not only is it the capital of its own 
county, but, from its situation, it is a 
centre for all the surrounding counties — 
for Clare, Kerry and Tipperary—so that 
on market days and holidays the popula- 
tion of the city will number probably 
80,000. Having shown the immunity of 
this town from crime, I would ask how 
the Government pay tribute to the crime- 
lessness of the place? Why in this city, 
where we are tired of giving our Judges 
white kid gloves, we are under the most 
stringent desies of the Coercion Act; 
there is no right of public meeting 
there; the Resident Magistrates can at 
any moment set aside the ordinary law if 
they wish to try a trumpery assault ; 
and we have an excessive number of 
policemen in our midst. The Town Clerk 
of Limerick, in a letter I have received 
from him only to-day, says that the 
Government make a demand on the 
city—which already has enough to do to 
bear its own local burdens—for £3,000 
being the cost of the extra police which 
they have sent to the city ‘‘ to preserve 
law and order.” Everybody must see 
the injustice of that tax, and itis hardl 
necessary for me to say that Limeri 
will never pay a single penny of it. 
And now I would refer to a disturbance 
which took place in Limerick a year 
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it because of the statement of the Chief 
Secretary as to the peaceful condition 
existing between the police and the peo- 
le in Ireland. A year ago last Novem- 
er, on the occasion of the unveiling of 
a monument in Limerick to the memory 
of the Manchester Martyrs, a meeting 
was proclaimed by the Government. 
The meeting was proclaimed at the 
last moment, and soldiers were sent 
there—even Artillery—to prevent it. 
On the night the meeting was to have 
been held, a sort of disturbance broke 
out; there was a kind of riot, windows 
were broken, and other property was 
damaged. Those people who had suf- 
fered loss in this way made the usual 
resentment for compensation, and the 
rporation, who were the Local Autho- 
rity, had to decide whether or not the 
claims were well founded. Witnesses 
were examined, and the cases were gone 
into thoroughly. The damage amounted 
to about £1,000, and this the Corpo- 
ration would have had no objection to 
pay, had it not been shown that the 
property wrecked in Limerick was 
not unwrecked, by what you would 
call rioters, but by the police them- 
selves. Most respectable inhabitants 
proved that they had seen the police 
throwing their batons at the windows, 
some of which were worth as much as 
£50 a piece. The Corporation refused 
the presentment. The case came before 
Judge Holmes at the March Assizes, 
who considered himself constrained to 
pass the presentment, no matter who 
the rioters had been. Heheld, however, 
that the police had been the rioters on 
that occasion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary is well 
aware that the citizens of Limerick 
several times called upon him to 
institute a local inquiry into the incep- 
tion of the disturbance and the circum- 
stances attending it, but it was refused. 
Another little circumstance I would 
mention. On the occasion of that 
demonstration, certain flags of a most 
harmless nature were put out of the win- 
dow of a private building. Colonel Perse, 
one of the excitable Magistrates in com- 
mand, took offence at that, and ordered 
the police to enter the private house ani 
remove the flags. The police did as 
they were ordered. The owner of the 
House summoned the police for trespass, 
and the case came before the Petty 
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Sessions, and he was fined, with an 
alternative. The conviction was reviewed 
in the Queen’s Beach, and I remember 
that Judge O’Brien laid it down that a 
constable had no right to enter a private 
meeting, and that those who prevented his 
entering by force were in the right. I call 
attention to this to show that even 
under the existing system in Ireland we 
are advised that the police in i 
on their illegal action can be legally antl 
properly repelled by force. Theright hon. 
tleman the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
has referred to a case in which perjury 
was established against a constable at 
Drogheda, andI may state that I was 
myself present during the trial of Mr. 
Sheahy, a Member of this House, who 
though he offered good bail for his 
appearance next day was met by a 
policeman named O’Malley, why, at the 
instigation of the Magistrate, whose 
name I cannot at this moment recall, 
swore that he had reason to believe that 
Mr. Sheahy, if allowed to go on bail, 
would not attend the meeting of the 
Court on the following day. This was 
jury of the most appalling and open 
ind perpetrated under what was sup- 
pores to be the protection of the law. 
n conclusion, I would say, with 
regard to this Constabulary Vote 
that a more unpopular vote never is and 
never was presented to the House of 
Commons. Whatever may have been 
said by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, I can see no trace of 
anything like reconciliation between the 
police and the Irish people. I do not 
so much blame the Constabulary for this, 
although there can be no doubt that 
individual members of the force have 
acted in certain cases with great 
brutality ; but, on the other hand, I do 
accuse the Government of having been 
the cause of this alienation of feeling. 
Ifthe Government continue to proceed 
as they have done they will never gain 
the respect or confidence of the Irish 
people. They may double the Con- 
stabulary Vote, or make it five millions 
if they like, and they may increase the 
stren of the Police Force to 50,000 
men, but they will never gain the respect 
of the law-abidin a gg say that 
the whole Constabulary system of Ire- 
land is rotten to the core, and as long as 
I occupy a seat‘in this House I will 
never cease to raise my voice against it, 
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‘Moreover, I say that the action taken 
by the Irish Members on this question 
will be applauded by the Irish people 
from one end of the country to the other. 
We have nothing to gain by coming 
here; but at the same time we should 
be guilty of almost criminal conduct if 
we did not.attend in our places and tell 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary that he is not a fitting inter- 
preter of the feelings of the Irish people, 
and that as far as we are concerned our 
votes and our voices will never cease to 
be against his policy. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.) : 
This is practically the first occasion 
during this Session on which I have had 
the opportunity of inflicting any observa- 
tions upon the House. I find that I 
have now to address my remarks to a 
single occupant of the Treasury Bench 
(the Solicitor General for Ireland). I 
think the speech which has been de- 
livered by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Sexton) was 
so full, frank, able, and concise a state- 
ment of our case against the Government 
that we might fairly have been willing 
by that statement to stand or fall; and 
I challenge any hon. or right hon. 
Gentleman on the opposite side of the 
House to adduce any reasonable argu- 
ments in reply to it. But, following the 
example of the hon.iand learned Gentle- 
man who spoke last, I, also, will venture 
to localise my share in this Debate by 
bringing it within the four corners 
of the county which has the distin- 
guished honour of being a kingdom in it- 
self, and talking of the pranks played by 
the Royal Irish Constabulary in the 
Kingdom of Derry. During the last 
days of 1888 I had to accept the hospi- 
tality of the right hon. Gentleman who 
is at the head of the Irish Executive, 
and from that moment until’ I ‘was 
released in’ February, by the ‘gracious 
privilege of an inequality of the law, 
one day before my time, I. had no 
knowledge: of what-‘was° going on in 
the «world -outside. © Since ‘that ‘tints, 
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however, I have learned a good deal 
of what has taken place with regard to 
the police, and I believe that if hon. 
Gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the House, will, after what is expected 
to be the early closing of Parliament, 
go to the County of Derry and there 
study the doings of the Government, 
many an honest vote will be diverted 
from the present Administration by the 
disgusting scenes they will be sure to 
witness. Why has the Chief Secretary 
never had the courage to visit the most 
disturbed county in Ireland, in which, 
I allege, 20,000 people have been 


been represented there by the repre- 
sentative of that ‘old and particular 
friend” of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Mr. Soames, who went there, em- 
ployed Police Pensioners, and scattered 
gold all over the place im order to get 
false accusations made against me. 


These accusations have failed, but thatis 
the only way in which the Government 
have been represented in the County of 
Kerry. My first experience on going 
back to that county after a period of 
enforced absence was an extraordinary 
one. Of course, I had a legal right to 
go to my own residence in my own con- 
stituency. The first thing I saw when 
I alighted on the railway platform was 
that a man who approached the train 
in order to shake hands with me, was 
struck under the ear by a policeman for 
that awful crime, The crime which I 
had committed, and for which I had 
beenso heavily punished, was publishing 
in my own paper a report of a a 
of a suppressed branch of the Natio 
League, and I venture to suggest that 
this treatment on my return home was 
an evidence of moral cowardice and 
meanness, as well as of the vindictive 
me and enmity of the Police Fores. 
hat happeesd on the tenth of last 
month. I went to my residence accom- 
panied by a few hundred people, Iwas 
told that a band was out, but I did not 
wish to bea party to any demonstration, 
for I knew that the danger of gatheri| 
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police deliberately laid a trap there in 
order that they might assault peaceable 

le. They drew up at the entrance 
to the street in which my house is situ- 
ate a cordon of police, and in front of 
the window at which I was standing 
they planted a police note-taker with a 

“few policemen around him, as if to inti- 
mate to the people they intended to take 
down any words I uttered and to prose- 
cute me for them. It was churlish 
enough to suggest I was to be so quickly 
again prosecuted under such circum- 
stances, but still, I did not mind that. 
What, however, did the police do? As 
soon as they had, by means of this trap, 
gathered a few hundred people 
together, they, without any note of 
warning or order, as I solemnly assert, 
clubbed their guns and began to smash 
people on the head with them. I saw 
old women knocked down and kicked by 
policemen when ‘they were on the 
ground, and these fine brave fellows, 
this noble force of men, of which the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland is so proud, 
acted in this brutal fashion. Mind you, 
I think there is no force in the world 
which would not be brutalised under 
similar vircumstances, for the greatest 
liar of the force, the concocter of stories 
and the manufacturer of reports is 
certain of promotion and of being 
defended in this House by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary. 
We are accused by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite sometimes that we are always 
harping on the same theme, but I ven- 
‘ture to say that in no other country in 

‘the world can such a picture: as this be 
seen—in no other country would the 
police dare to charge an unoffending 
crowd which has simply: assembled to 
‘welcome home their Parliamentary 
‘representative. Had the police had the 
‘courtesy to intimate to me that if I 
addressed the people’ it would be 
dangerous for them, I would have 
induced the crowd to disperse, but 
instéad ‘of that they laid a‘trap for ‘me 
by placing a ‘Government reporter under 
my windows ih order to lead the people 
to believé that I was to be permitted to 
speak. "We weretold last evening thatthe 
Ttelations between the Irish people and 
the constabulary are very cordial at the 
present ‘inoment. ‘ They are very close, 
at'any rate; ‘for the police are aeagnaey 
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heads of the people. Then we havea 
system of shadowing people in’ the 
County of Kerry, and I believe that if 
the representatives of. the taxpayers of 
this country could see the system under. 
which this Police Force is administered, 
they would call for the abolition of the 
force. We see men in silk hats knock- 
ing about in all directions; policemen 
in uniform are plentiful, but policbmen 
in all sorts of fancy costumes are still 
more numerous. They may be seen 
flying about on bicycles, and you may 
depend upon it they are not engaged in 
the detection of ordinary crime. We 
are told that 3,000 threatening letters 
are alleged to have been written in the 
County of Kerry. Now, these letters 
must be in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and the only persons whe have 
been brought to justice for writing them, 
so far, have been two women anda sim- 
pleton. This is all that the police have 
been able to detect in 10 years. Now, 
I have an offer to make. Let’ the 
Government give us possession of these 
letters for a fortnight, and I venture to 
say that we will bring many persons to 
justice, It was well said by the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin that no policeman in 
Ireland has ever been promoted” for 
saving life. They are only promoted 
when they injure the life and limbs of 
olitical opponents of the Government. 
or those acts they are both promoted 
and rewarded. On the occasion when 
my newspaper plant was seized, fifty 
policemen were placed in charge of ‘my 
house and took possession of all my 
books and papers and private letters. 
About thirty of them lived with me for 
nearly a fortnight in an undecided state 
of mind as to whether they should arrest 
me. It was just like the occupation of 
ypt. They could not make up their 
minds whether they were going to leave 
or to stay. Now, each one of those thirty 
men have since been rewarded or: pro- 
moted for the simple service of occupy- 
ing my house. Policemen who perjure 
themselves also gain promotion, and 
notably there is the case of police con- 
stable Clark, who is now apparently in 
the highest confidence of the Govern- 
ment. Now, [ wish to relate an incident 
which happened before my tem 
absence from the Oounty Kerry. Whi 
the’ ‘Times case was being placed before 
the Special Commission, a land ‘agent 
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from Killarney gave certain startling 
evidence, and some young men in the 
town of Killarney thought they would 
assist in the investigation of that evi- 
dence. They therefore went out to 
‘ make inquiries of their friends and 
neighbours as to the facts which the 
witness had deposed to, but from the 
moment they started, they were followed 
and shadowed by policemen who 
obstructed them and obtruded them- 
selves between the young men and the 
persons they were visiting. They went 
with them into private houses, and at 
last one of the young men ordered a 
policeman out of a house. He refused 
to go and the young man pushed him 
out and took the person’s statement in 
the policeman’s absence. As the young 
man was not the owner of that house, he 
was convicted of assault, and he was im- 
prisoned for a week for that act. I 
assert that the deliberate purpose of the 
police on that occasion was to obstruct 
the obtaining of evidence for the Special 
Commission then sitting in London. 
They would prevent any evidence 
being obtained by our side, but 
they would be willing to get evi- 
dence for the side of the allies—the 
Times and the Government. This is a 
matter which the Government will have 
deal with early next Session, and I 
can promise them they will have lively 
times. I believe they will be made 
ashamed of their allies, and of the use 
made by the Zimes of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. I appeal to hon. Mem- 
bers not to set down our statements as 
wholesale imagination. Let them 
rather go to Ireland and see the course 
of events for themselves. Let them go 
as ordinary tourists and visitors, and 
not announce to the nearest Resident 
Magistrate that they are Tory Members 
come to watch the administration of the 
law. I pledge'my word that if they do 
this, there will soon be a great revolu- 
tion of feeling on the part of the Tory 
Party against the administration of the 
Police Force. I now wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman what reason he 
can give forthe police, without warning 
on occasion after occasion, when any sort 
of gathering takes place in the County 
of Kerry, batoning the people of that 
place. And here I should like to inter- 
ose & few words as to another matter. 
have here a telegram which gives us 


Mr. E. Harrington 
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some proof at any rate that the acts of 
the ? cuacim doe: underlings will not 
always be upheld by the Superior 
Courts of Justice. I have here a tele. 
gram which states that the conviction 
of Dr. Tanner for assault has been set 
aside. The second case against Dr, 
Tanner is still at hearing, but, adds the 
telegram, ‘‘It is all plain sailing now.” 
Yes, Sir, it has been plain sailing with 
the right hon. Gentleman for a long 
time. He has taken care that nothing 
shall obstruct his navigation. It was 
lain sailing when he removed from 
hia path the Member for North-East 
Cork. It was plain sailing for him 
when, after baking me up in gaol on 
one of the foulest and most extra- 
ordinary pretences ever known, he came 
down here and belied me in this House. 
But it will not be EF sailing for 
him any longer, and I do believe that 
even in that Party, of which for the 
moment he is the figure head, there will 
be an awakening conscience, and that 
they will realise that the policy which 
they are pursuing is not a policy of 
union, but that it isa policy of the baton 
in Ireland and of falsehood in Parliament, 
I now return to the conduct of the police 
at Kerry. By what right, I ask, did 
they assault the people of my constitu- 
ency? Why was no warning given me 
that the people must disperse? I asked 
the Resident Magistrate there if there 
was any law to justify his proceedings, 
and, curling his moustache, he replied, 
“IT do not know, I am sure.” I have 
kept the people of that town from spill- 
ing blood, for I gave them my 
that I would raise the question in this 
House. I hope now I shall get a satis- 
factory reply. I will leave that part of 
the subject. I have now to complain 
that policemen are needlessly and pur- 
posely taken from one part of Ireland to 
another ; that they are plied with driak, 
and that then they are set on to merci- 
lessly baton the people, while the con- 
stables who are uainted with the 
locality are kept indoors; and this is 
what the right hon. Gentleman describes 
as nurturing cordial relations between 
the police and the people. I know of 
some remote district in Ireland in which 
the people stand in fear of the police. 
But is it to be wondered at, deprived as 
they are of every Constitutional right? 
The Government are to-day displaying 
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their mighty army of 26,000 men before 
the German Emperor, the master of 
millions, and to do that they are obliged 
to withdraw the Guards from London 
and put Lancers to do duty in their 
places. Why do not the Government 
make a proper use of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary? They could be easily 
drafted into the Army, which is their 
proper sphere, and then there would be 
no necessity to brutalise them as you 
are now doing. I have in my pocket 
two boycotting letters written by Mr. 
Cecil Roche, the nominal master of 
Colonel Turner, which were handed to 
the secretary of Tralee races by a 
sergeant of = and this is the use 
ou are making of the Irish Police 
orce. This act of this man in trying 
to instil hatred into the police force will 
carry its own revulsion of feeling 
against it, and I believe that decent 
men who have differed from us in past 
times in Ireland will see, after all, that 
it is the selfish policy of those who are 
administering the law that is estranging 
the people at the present time from the 
laws of the country. I will not inflict 
myself at any further length on the 
Commitiee. I was doubtful whether I 
should speak on this Vote at all. I 
assert that for 10or11 years I have never 
spoken at a meeting without securing 
protection for the police present; I have 
never consented to offering them vio- 
lence or insult, and I am pained to 
speak of any section of my countrymen 
as I have done. But the temptation to 
them is great. If they do not treat us 
brutally they will not be promoted. It 
is by displaying their hatred of us and 
their animosity to any national feeling 
and to every instinct of humanity that 
they may expect promotion from those 
who have the feelings of the right hon. 
— the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
nd. 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It was my 
duty last night to address more than 
one long speech to the Committee, and 
I propose, therefore, to restrict the 
remarks I have to make to-day to the 
very narrowest limits, and to couch 
them in as uncontroversial a tone as 
the nature of the subject will admit 


of. I notice that something I said 
last night towards the close of my 
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observations with regard to the in- 
creased good feeling between the police 
and the people has caused a good deal 
of irritation in the minds of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. I believe that what I 
stated is the fact, and I abate no jot nor 
tittle of the assertion which I then made 
last evening. I should have thought 
that in every quarter of the House such 
an increase of good feeling would be 
desired; yot the statements made by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite with regard to 
the intemperate habits of the police and 
their reckless cruelty and brutality are 
not only absolutely unfounded, but 
certainly do not conduce to that 
harmony of feeling between the police 
and the people which hon. Gentlemen 
in their cooler moments must desire.’ 
Such speeches as that of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin (Mr. Sexton), by the very 
violence of the language in which 
they are couched, must partly destroy 
the effect which they would be other- 
wise calculated to produce. The right 
hon. Gentleman has not only made the 
wildest accusations against myself per- 
sonally, but he has emphasised the 
accusations against the police. The 
right hon. Gentleman directly charges 
the Government with the intention of 
doing all in their power to promote col- 
lisions between the police and the 
people, and with using, to obtain that 
object, all the powers of organisation at 
theirown command. Further, hecharges 
us with attempting to inflame the 
violence of the police by encouraging 
them in habits of intemperance. 
The right hon. Gentleman must feel 
that such accusations, however useful 
they may be on Irish platforms, are not 
suited to the atmosphere of the House 
of Commons. The right hon. Gentle- 
man may attribute to me what motives 
he pleases, and he may draw a 


fancy picture of the Chief Secretary as a 
monster of political iniquity; but even 
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if we granted the truth of this carica- 
ture, if we put the morality of the 
Government at the lowest level, what 
could the Government, as politicians, 
gain by promoting conflicts between the 
police and the public? The right hon. 
Gentleman must see that, as far as we 
have political interests to serve, and as 
far as our conduct is inspired, not by a 
sense of public duty to the people of 
Ireland, but by our estimate of the mere 
potion’ exigencies of the situation, we 

ave everything to gain by promoting 
harmony between the police and the 
people, and everything to lose by the 
contrary course. To say that the Go- 
vernmentare—I will not say so wicked— 
but so idiotic as to carry out the policy 
attributed to them is surely to shock the 
common sense of the Committee and of 
the English people. The Amendment 
deals with two points apparently new— 
the alleged excess in the number of extra 
police over what is required by the 
condition of Ireland, and the alleged 
impropriety of making payments out of 
the public funds to the police at the time 
when they were witnesses in the Zimes’ 
case. Now, I stated last evening without 
special inquiry that I had no doubt that 
the same rule was followed with regard 
to the police over in London on subpoena, 
which is habitually followed whenever 
a member of the Public Service is called 
before any Court of Law. Having 
made inquiry, I find that this was the 
case. The rule is—that if a man be 
called away from home on duty, the 
ordinary pay will not be interfered with. 
If he receives, as is usual, from those 
who subpoona him, money to support 
him in his absence from home, no 
money is paid to him from the public 
funds for that purpose. This rule, 
which is founded on common sepse, has 
been strictly adhered to in the case of 
police called before the Special Com- 
mission. They receive no extra re- 
muneration from a public source for the 
additional cost of their support from 
home, because that cost was borne, no 
doubt, by the Zimes. The right hon. 
Gentleman desires that not only should 
these witnesses receive no extra remu- 
neration, but that their ordinary pay 
should be cut off. 


“Mz. SEXTON: My point is, that they 
received pay from the Crown in a period 
Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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during which they discharged no duty. 
to the Crown, but were receiving very 
considerable payment. 


*Mrz. BALFOUR: The first point I 
have dealt with, I have pointed out, 
that it is a necessary and, I think, a 
natural and proper rule of the service 
that the pay should not be stopped be- 
cause a man is called away from his 
ordinary duties to exercise his func- 


tions asa citizen. As to the amount of 

remuneration given by the Zimes, I have} 
no information to give the House, be-' 
cause I have no information myself. It 

was a matter that was arranged by 

the Zimes just as it is arranged by 

any party to a suit. 


Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, 8.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him for a moment? 
The right hon. Gentleman has fre- 
quently stated that in this matter ther® 
is no difference batween the case of the 
men called before the Special Commis- 
sion and the case of witnesses called 
before an ordinary Court. But other 
witnesses were given three days’ notice 
by Mr. Soames when they were served. 


The constabulary were given no notice 
at all, and some of them were not sub- 
ponaed at all. One man was kept over 
100 days in London without subpoena. 
How is it that the constabulary wit- 
nesses were dancing attendance on Mr. 
Soames and the 7imes without any sub- 
pena, whilst other witnesses were 
treated so differently ? 


*Mr. BALFOUR: I am surprised at 
the interruption of the hon. Member, 
amounting as it does to a considerable 
and not unargumentative speech on 4 
subject wholly outside the scope of the 
Amendment. 


London without subpona, but the 
Amendment is about the remuneration 
which they received when there. The 
ordinary rule was followed in the 
case of these men, and to depart 


from the habitual practice of the, 


The hon. Gentleman has. 
attacked tho constabulary for being in 
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Pablic Service would be to set an 
unfortunate precedent. The right hon. 


Gentleman also desires to cut down the 
Vote by the amount for extra police in 
certain counties in Ireland on the 
ground that because Ireland is said to 
be no longer in a disturbed condition 
it no longer requires the extra police 
force. According to the right hon. 
Gentleman, either the contention of 
the Government about the state of 
Ireland is untrue or else the country 
should not be asked to pay the extra 
amount. I do not withdraw anything 
I have said with regard to the im- 
proved state of Ireland. That improve- 
ment makes itself manifest in almost 
every part of the country, and is 
established by every test that can be 
applied to it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has fallen into two errors. The 
first is, his statement that because crime 
has diminished, there ought to be no 
extra police force; and the second is, 
that there has been no diminution in 
the extra police force. 


Mr. SEXTON: I referred not only 
to crime, but to the proclamation of 


meetings, and also to the boast of the 
right hor. Gentleman that the number 
of boycotted persons had been consider- 
ably reduced. 


*Mr. BALFOUR: I did not know that 
was the point to which the right hon. 
Gentleman attached weight, but it 
really makes no substantial difference 
in the argument I was addressing 
to the Committee. The point is 
whether, judging by the past, the im- 
provement has been so great as to justify 
the Government in reducing the police 
force. In 1870 crime in Ireland was at 
@ far lower level than itis now. Extra 
— were not required at that time, as 

oycotting, the favourite weapon of hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway, had not 
been invented. Yet in 1870 the total 
amount of police was in excess of the 
amount of police now required for the 
——— of the public peace in 

eland. 


An hon. Member : 
cost ? 


*Mr.A.J.BALFOUR: Surely the hon, 
Member must see that thatis not relevant 


What was the 
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to the argument brought forward by’ 
the right hon. Gentleman. His argu« 
ment was that we did not require all 
the policemen now employed, since we’ 
said that Ireland was so much quieter 
than it had been. In answer to that, itis 
perfectly relevant to point out that ata 
time when agrarian crime was less, 
boycotting was not invented, and there 
was not a large political party actively 
engaged in promoting disturbance; but 
it is nof relevant to point out that the 
cost of the force was greater. A 
larger number of police was required 
than actually exists at the present time. 
If hon. Gentlemen will compare the 
statistics of what was required when 
Ireland was much more disturbed in 
1882, they will see that the amount of 
the extra police force used in the coun- 


ties has been diminished by very nearly 
one-half, and I believe that a still further 
reduction will be made as the country im- 
pores, With regard to other points raised 

y hon. Members, I cannot go into them 
without again going over the ground 
which I traversed last night, and I 
have confined myself to the arguments 
which are strictly relevant to the 
Amendment. I think I have shown the 
House that there is no reason for refus- 
ing this Vote either on account of the 
action of the Zimes or on account of the 
alleged excessive police force in Ireland, 
and I hope, therefore, they will not . 
assent to the Amendment. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
The best proof the right hon. Gentleman 
could give the Committee that there was 
no vindictive action on the part of the . 
police and no animus on the part of the. - 
Government in stimulating them to: 
excesses would be that every excess 
committed by the police in Ireland made 
against the Government, and that it was. . 
to their interest to promote harmony. 
No attempt has been made to show this, 
Why do you do all these hundred petty, 
mean, and contemptible acts, which show — 
a spirit of vindictiveness on, the part of... 
the powers that be? What advantego»s 
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is it to take away four ounces of bread 
from my hon. Friend the Member for 
West Kerry (Mr. E. Harrington) when 
you took away his hard labour? Did 
that remove from the minds of the Irish 
people the idea that you are a mean and 
contemptible and malignant Govern- 
ment? You cut off men’s whiskers and 
moustaches, youstrip your prisoners, and 
stick them in police vans and foul places. 
With what face underthesecircumstances 
can the right hon. Gentleman get up and 
say, ‘‘ We never can incite policemen to 
act illegally, because it makes against 
us rather than for us.” I regret hay- 
ing to speak about the conduct of the 
Irish Constabulary during the last four 
years; but I must bear out what has 
been said about the police being en- 
couraged to drink stimulating liquors 
and deprived of food for the purpose of 
making them savage. I always sup- 
ported temperance legislation in this 
House. I shall never do it again as 
long as the Irish Police are controlled as 
at present. What are the facts? It 
used to be a crime for them to be drunk 
on duty; but now their officers pass it 
over, and huge barrels of porter are 
freely distributed amongst them, and in 
a state, half-hungry and half-drunk, I 
have seen them with the devil in their 
eyes attack the unfortunate people and 
level them with the ground. There is 
a still more remarkable fact. These 
men have for years been regarded as a 
religious body of men. They were 
respected by the people and on friendly 
terms with the Priests. Now they are being 
distinctly encouraged to detach them- 
selves from their religious observances. 
Every policeman entering the Force has 
to take an oath that he does not belong 
to-any secret society, except the Free- 
masons. It is notorious that the Free- 
masons’ Society is condemned by the 
Catholic Church, as every other secret 
society is. I am not going to attack it, 
as‘it is knownin England in the form 
Hr. T. U. Healy 
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of a benevolent institution; but I say 
that in Ireland Freemasonry and 
Orangeism are the same thing, and if 
you take up a list of Freemasons you 


will find that, as arule, the heads of the - 


Freemasons and the heads of the Orange 
Society are one and thesame. There is 
no promotion to be had in the force 
except through the Freemason ring, and 


these men know it. They areencouraged 
on this account to join a body which is 
condemned by their religious superiors, 
and they do join it. And how are the 
men officered? The nomination system, 
which is partly resorted to, is a most 
pernicious system, and it is one which 
you have abolished in your own country. 
Every petty agent and landlord gets a 
nomination for a son, and the whole of 
the officers at the present moment belong 
to that class, except a few Englishmen, 
who are the most respectable members 
of the force. Sub-Inspector Tyatt, an 
Englishman, undoubtedly brought Dr. 
Cross to justice for poisoning his wife, 
and—I do not know whether it was 
because a Petition was sent to the 
Lord Lieutenant, to let Dr. Cross 
off because he had been boycotted 
—the Sub-Inspector was removed, 
at his own expense, to a more distant 
station. I say that the spirit that ani- 
mates the officers goes into the men, 
and their only chance of promotion is to 
read the speeches of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and to act upon his precepts. 
Why do they do it? Because they. 
believe, rightly or wrongly, that it 
pleases the right hon. Gentleman to 
have Members of Parliament with cut 
heads, and that by treating the people 
as they did at Mitchelstown and Charle- 
ville, they are best carrying out the 
wishes of the right hon. Gentleman and 
pursuing the road to promotion, In the 
mass the police are an ignorant body of 
men, and their officers are a most pre- 
judiced class. These men cannot see 


the Irish policy as a whole, they cannot - 


take, or be expected to take, the states- 
manlike view of their superiors, such as 


the Chief Secretary has put forward, - 


that it is impossible to carry out a policy 
of exacerbation. But they take a hint 
from the defence made for them by the 
right hon. Gentleman; they believe they 


are carrying out the desires of the - 
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Government, and they act accordingly. 
Now just by way of illustration, not of 
any act of brutality on the of the 
police, but of the absurdity of the 
system, I will tell the Committee what 
occurred when I went to visit the 
Member for North-East Oork in goal 
in March or April last. I arrived 
in Tralee with the solicitor for the 
defence armed with an order of ad- 
mission from the Attorney General, 
but from the moment we arrived at our 
hotel we were watched by a galaxy of 
these heroes. Step by step, from the 
hotel to the gaol we were watched, and 
step by step we were watched back 
again. I afterwards wrote to Sir Andrew 
Reid on the subject—I believe he has 
been made a “Sir,” and I think none 
the better of him for it—I explained 
the object of our visit to ee. 
I said we had the leave of the 
Government, and I inquired why we 
were dogged in this way. The next day 
after the trial, and after the usual per- 
formance of my expulsion from Court by 
Mr. Cecil Roche, waiting for the train 
I took a walk in company with the 
solicitor and my friend, Mr. Condon, 
now in gaol. I do not think if we had 
intended to hold a meeting we should 
have taken the course we did. We took 
a walk through the country. We 
doubled back again, but still we were 
followed by two policemen, to whom at 
last I spoke, and I asked why they paid 
us such attention, but they declined to 
give me an answer, or to give their 
names. I wrote to the Inspector 
under the impression that the men had 
inadvertently exceeded their duty, but 
no; I was told tiey were quite right in 
acting as they did, and refusing their 
names. From Sir Andrew Reid I could 
get no explanation why I was followed. 
Now this is most absurd. I do not 
mind being followed, except that I do 
not care to be thought such a fool that 
two policemen can find out anything 
that I desire to conceal. In that sense 
Ido submit to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that unless these things are done 
for purposes of irritation and insult I 
cannot conceive what. object they can 
have in the wide world. I see these 
men at the railway station; they have 


' some arrangement with the booking 


clerk, and from the moment I take my 
ticket to my return, arrangements are 
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made to keep a watch on me all along 
the line, aitives the Lord Lieutenant, ° 
and I find a guard of honour at every 
railway station. Some members of our’ 
party are Railway Directors, and I invite 
them toascertain by what right these’ 
men are admitted to the railway stations. 
I invite the railway shareholders, the 
vast majority of whom sympathize with 
us, to inquire by what right these 
policemen enter upon private premises 
and baton the people there. I trust 
this irritating system of espionage will 
be abolished. You find these fellows 
sticking their pickelhaubes and noses 
into every railway carriage to find out 
where you are going, as if we are living 
under a Russian system of administra- 
tion. What can be the object except 
irritation? In Mr. Forster’s day, my 
hon. Friend the Member for the College 
Green moved for a Return of the number 
of people arrested at railway stations ix 
10 years, and the Return was given in 
1881, and we found that in that period 
there had been no arrests, except that 
on one occasion, at Ennis, some gentle-~ 
men of the Clare Militia were arrested 
for being drunk and disorderly. I 
should like to have a continuation of 
that Return. I do not know whether’ 
there has been any continuation of the 
pranks of the Olare Militia; but I think 
it would be shown that this practice of 
watching railway stations has no sort of 
object but exasperation. We have got 
used to it, but English and Scotch 
visitors to our country are struck by the 
appearance of these louts carrying guns, 
swords, batons, revolvers, and a spike 
on their helmets—visitors are struck by 
this exhibition, and in it may afford a 
useful object-lesson for their enlighten- 
ment. We have been told that under the 
. system of administration there has 
een an improvement in the state of 
Ireland, and as proof we are told that 
the number of boycotted persons has 
decreased. We have not been told that 
the number of evicted farms has de- 
creased, that was left as information for 
Colonel Turner to give the Judges of ' 
Assize, a piece of impertinence that 
deserves censure. The system of boy- 
cotting Returns sprang up under the 
| Som pe Chief Secretary. We always 
ave a Chief Secretary who is one of the - 
finest statesmen of his time. ll the 
other Departments of State would be» 
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glad.to have his services, but England 
out,of her bounty confers him upon the 
ish race. The right hon. Gentleman 
divorcing himself from Scotland, from 
the..Home, Office, Foreign Office, the 
Colonies, India, the Army, the Navy, is 
enough to give the benefit of his 
intellect to Ireland, and during his 
tenure of office he has develo this 
system of Returns of boycotted persons. 
He says when the Coercion Act was in- 
troduced there were 4,000 boycotted 
ns, and now two years of the Act 
ve reduced that number by half or a 
third. Now, I assume every person of com- 
mon sensein any district knows whois boy- 
cotted there and who isnot. A boycotted 
mn must be well known. But these 
turns furnished by the Constabulary 
give us no information whatever by 
which we can test their accuracy. In my 
Opinion, the Returns are as illusory 
as other information furnished through 
the same channel. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has devised a system—probably 
the most effective that could be devised 
—for singling out a boycotted person 
and preventing anybody from buying 
from or selling to him. There has come 
into being in Ireland recently a body 
called a Land Corporation, and also, I 
believe, a Derelict Trust, which cer- 
tainly does not belie its name, for it is 
certainly derelict if not trustworthy. 
These two bodies endeavour to effect 
sales of cattle for landlords and the sale 
of the produce of boycotted persons. 
What have the Government done in 
Ireland, headed by a man of the un- 
doubted intellect of the Chief Secretary ? 
With regard to boycotted persons, I am 
surprised that a man of intellect like 
the Chief Secretary cannot see the ab- 
surdity of the system of police protec- 
tions When a boycotted person attends 
a fair he is accompanied by four or five 
constables in uniform, with rifles, in 
order to watch the bargains. Let me 
suggest, in addition, that when boy- 
cotted pigs are brought into a fair the 
right hon. Gentleman should give the 
owner the Union Jack to wave over 
them, and we should see how brisk the 
sales would be under the combined 
influence of bayonets and the flag. This 
system has sprung up under the right 
hen. Gentleman, who boasts that he has 
diminished boycotting in Ireland. At 
sopae ‘fairs probably 40 constables are 
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present to look after the boycotted land.) 
grabbers and the landlords. Does this” 
promote good feeling and encourage the 
sale of boycotted produce ?. If I wanted: 
a pig at a fair I would steer clear of the: 
bayonets, and I would suggest to the. 
great intellect which now sheds its beams 
over Ireland that the best way to give a 
land-grabber a chance at a fair is 
to let him go there unnoticed and 
unknown. I make this humble:sug- 
gestion in the interests of the landlords, 
Of course, the right hon. Gentleman 
says these men must be protected from 
danger, but if in an unfortunate state 
of affairs they need protection let them 
stay at home, for certainly they will 
make no sales at the fair under the 
circumstances I have mentioned. There 
is an instance in the case of Lord 
Courtown. Lord Courtown is, I believe, 
the head of the ‘‘ Property Defence 
Association ’’—it is not much of ahead, it 
is true, that he can give, but such as it 
is he gives it to that body. Lord 
Courtown had a lot of pigs the other 
day at Gorey Fair, and this great 
Government, which might employ its 
bayonets on the Nile, or in any other 
region where valour will meet its re- 
ward, gave the assistance of the police 
bayonets to Lord Courtown to sell his 
‘‘bonnives.” The hon. Member for 
Clonmel is now undergoing four months’ 
imprisonment. I had the distinction of 
defending him before two Resident 
Magistrates, of whose legal knowledge 
the Lord Lieutenant is satisfied, and 
the only evidence against him was that 
he stood by while a sale was being 
attempted, and that he winked at the 
cattle dealer, and asked him for a 
match. Well, I am not likely to require 
a match, but if ever I go to a cattle 
fair I shall be careful to avoid the 
consequences of winking at anyone. 


the increase in the numbers -of the 
constabulary, they have duties in 


duty to the people at large is neglected. | 
Thefts, burglaries, ordinary murders, 
and manslaughters, and coroner's 


that, notwithstanding Mr. Carson’s 
opinion, they refuse to give their assis- 
tance to the corporation of Limerick in 
serving processes; they 





I have given some of the causes of. 


the interest of a class, and their: 


inquests they despise. I saw recently. , 


are more in- ) 
clined to study shorthand than to: look } 
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after crime. They turn their attention 
to capturing Members of Parliament. 
In the rural districts anywhere in Ire- 
land, you can go about with a million of 
money in your pocket, robbery is un- 
known, the people never think of it, but 
in the larger towns there is crime of 
course, and it is a serious thing to shop- 
keepers and others that these ‘‘ swells” 
give the go-by to regular police duties. 
The fact is the police have got the idea 
into their heads that they are a political 
force, and they are entirely too high and 
mighty to be troubled with the ordinary 
duties of thief-catching. The Govern- 
ment have inoculated them with the 
idea, but the Government might have 
saved the police from the degradation 
of working the battering ram. The 
Government have recently issued a circu- 
lar of a very peculiar kind. This circu- 
lar, which has seen the light of day as 
all Government circulars do—anybody 
can keep a secret but Her Majesty’s 
subjects—directs constables to find out 
visitors and give them all the informa- 
tion they can about evictions, and to 
take care that no exaggerated stories 
are told. The constables are to become 
a sort of Cook’s Guides, and personally to 
conduct visitors. But why is the Mem- 
ber for Fulham admitted within the 
cordon of police while the Member for 
North Monaghan is excluded? In like 
manner, the Member for South Tyrone 
was passed on from station to station, 
and a nice mess he made of it. Divi- 
sional Inspector Cameron told the Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone a story about a 
man being refused relief because he was 
a Protestant; but that has been 
or to be a lie, and the hon. 

ember was challenged to show that 
there was a single word of truth in it. 
In this instance we have been able to 
trace the lie to its fountain-head, and 
the hon. Member is obliged to admit 
there was no foundation for the state- 
ment to which he gave currency. If 
you turn to the pages of Hansard for 
1883 you will find some record of the 

roceedings of District Inspector 

ameron, as he then was; how, in one 
instance, he batoned the people, and 
the Government of the day refused in- 
quiry into the circumstances, and how 
he had to be removed from Gort be- 
cause of the constant trouble and diffi- 
culty he caused by his continual annoy- 
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ance to the views in reference to a right 
of way. He was then sent to Youghay 
where he ordered a most illegal an 
improper charge against the people., 
You then sent him to Wexford, where;, 
as I say, his conduct was most brutal , 
and arbitrary. And what after that? 
Why, you sent him to Belfast as Town 
Inspector, to succeed another who 
batoned the Member for the Harbour 
Division of Dublin; and then, being a 
fit man for the position, you sent him 
to Donegal to superintend the Fal- 
carragh evictions. His career through- 
out has been one of coercion, and be- 
cause of that, and a breach of a 
rule—which on the part of an 
ordinary constable involves dismissal, 
and is applied without mercy—he re- 
ceived promotion after promotion. This 
shows the spirit in which these men 
carry on their duty. They believe they 
are carrying out the desire of the 
Government when they beat and ill-use 
the people, and, as I have shown, their 
brutality ensures their promotion. We 
have dual proof of this, for in the case 
of constables who act with consideration 
and humanity towards the people we 
find that they are degraded. Thereis the 
case of the sergeant who was reduced to 
the ranks in Donegal because of his 
mild action ; then there is the still more 
notorious case of District Inspector 
Markham. I know nothing about 
this officer except the facts bear- 
ing on the Falcarragh case of 
Father M’Fadden. Father M’Fadden 
had spent six months in gaol, and a 
small, unimportant meeting was held 
when he came home, to which he 
addressed a short speech, a speech of a 
character which no sensible Executive 
would have taken any notice of. He 
simply said that the present Govern- 
ment would not be long in office, that 
the evicted tenants had plenty of friends, 
and that he believed they would be sup- 
ported after eviction. For that speech 
a warrant was issued against him—that 
was the speech which led to the murder 
of District Inspector Martin, and which 
possibly may lead to the execution of a 
number of unhappy people now in, 
prison. Let the Committee take note of, 
the petty and trivial circumstances out; 
of which this case arose. Father 
M’Fadden, asI say, addressed a little. 
village meeting; there was no police. 
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shorthand writer present; it was pitch 
dark, and a policeman who wrote long- 
hand wasinthecrowd. He took two or 
three scattered notes of the speech which 
Father M’Fadden made from the steps 
of his house, and these notes have been 
iven in evidence in some of the cases. 
very one who reads them will see how 
frivolous it was to initiate a prosecution 
for such words, especially in the case of 
a@ man like Father M’Fadden, who had 
just returned from six months’ imprison- 
ment, {and the whole of whose acts in 
Donegal had been in favour of law and 
order. Had he not put down smuggling 
and illicit distillation in the district? 
Whenever a private still or shebeen was 
established there Father M‘Fadden went 
straight to the barracks and gave infor- 
mation, and the police put an end to the 
meget making. Almost every one of 
is parishioners are teetotallers, and 
shebeening is hardly known, notwith- 
standing that, ordinarily, in these moun- 
tain districts the practice largely pre- 
vails, and is connived at by the heads of 
the police and the Magistrates, who 
. always have in their houses a good glass 
of potheen for the visitor. Well, this 
man who has done so much for his 
people, who has begged for them 
throughout the world, has a warrant 
issued against him for making this 
trumpery speech. He remains in his 
house for an entire week. Although the 
police are almost surrounding the resi- 
dence, he is not arrested. No attempt 
whatever is made to arrest him. He 
might have been found—in the words of 
Scripture—almost daily in the temple 
preaching and teaching. Ultimately 
the police came with clubs and guns to 
arrest him on Sunday, immediately after 
Mass, and it was then that the murder 
of Inspector Martin occurred. In the 
ordinary course a man would have been 
arrested without display,taken before the 
Magistrates, and admitted to bail. But the 
authorities waited until a time whenthere 
had been some excitement in thevillage, 
District Inspector Markham—who has 
been reduced for cowardice, than which 
a more serious charge could not be made 
against a police constable—was ordered 
= with 40 men to arrest Father 
‘Fadden. But, seeing the excitement 
of the people, the Inspector thought it 
well to wait for a calmer moment, and 
marched his men back without effecting 
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the arrest. For this conduct, because 
he did not act on Captain Plunket’s 
lendid maxim, ‘‘Don’t hesitate to 
shoot,” and because he did not 
make lanes through the people with 
baton and bayonet and buckshot, he 
was severely reproved and found guilty 
of cowardice. I do not think that 
Inspector Markham need pay much 
regard to such an absurd charge, for he 
has been found guilty of being a humane 
— nothing else. Humanity may 
e punished by degradation by the 
existing Government, but the time will 
come when it will be rewarded, and 
when men like Mr. Markham will be 
honoured instead of blamed. These 
men who are now victimised by the 
present Administration for their hu- 
manity, will be promoted by the Ad- 
ministration which will follow. The 
fact that police constables who have a 
leaning to the side of the people are re- 
duced and degraded, whereas those 
constables who baton and insult the 
people are promoted shows that the 
Government want turmoil in Ireland. 
The policy of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite has been to create disturbance 
in order to lead the English people to 
believe that the Irish people are unfit 
for self-government. The right hon. 
Gentleman asks would it not be to our 
interest to have quietude prevail in Ire- 
land. Well, that may be or may not 
be, but undoubtedly acts have been 
done by the Executive with the object 
of enabling them to say to the English 
elestors, ‘‘ Can we trust people who act 
like that with the administration of their 
own affairs? Will they not oppress the 
loyal inhabitants and Protestants?” 
That I believe to be at the bottom of 
the policy of the Chief Secretary. The 
allegations made by the Home Rule 
Members are admittedly very serious. 
Why then, when we ask that inquiry 
may be instituted into the cases out of 
which those allegations arise, do we 
always meet with refusal? Vainly 
have we asked for an investigation into 
the conduct of the police at Mitchels- 
town, at Lisdoonvarna on the occasion 
when Head Constable Whelehan met 
his death, at Drumlish, at Charleville, | 
and at other places. I denounce the 
state of the law under which, if an 
Orangeman shoots a policeman in Bel- 
fast, no cost accrues to the ratepayers, 
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while if a policeman is hurt in the 
South of Ireland, a levy is immediately 
made to compensate him for the — 
he has suffered. Head Oonstable 
_ Gardner and Constable Hughes were 
shot by an Orangeman named Walker 
at Belfast, but not a penny in compensa- 
tion was given to their relatives, 
whereas the constable who was hurt at 
Mitchelstown — where three of the 
people were killed—received a thou- 
sand pounds compensation. For de- 
nouncing this anomaly, I have been 
attacked by Her Majesty’s Government 
and Members of the Party opposite. 
But I shall continue to denounce it. I 
say it shows how the law is administered. 
County Inspector Stevens got six or 
eight guineas for the da done to 
his coat, which could ‘not have been 
worth that sum; and another man got 
£500 because he said he felt a dizziness 
in his head. As to the hon. Member for 
North ner ig caps (Mr. P. O’Brien), who 
is an object for pity rather than of jest 
—as the Chief Secretary would have 
thought if he could have seen him carry- 
ing the plasters and bandages on his 
head—no answer has been given to the 
statements made as to the attack upon 
him. Will the Government grant an 
inquiry; and if they will not, what 
must be the inference? Inquiries have 
been demanded into the affair at Mit- 
chelstown, but they have been refused. 
Well, is not the great argument for Pro- 
testantism that the truth can never 
suffer by inquiry? They tell us 
Catholies, ‘‘Oh, you object to contro- 
versy and to ep ated Faith inquired 
into, because it will not stand the test 
of investigation.” That is our reply 
to you now. Even your Liberal 
Unionist supporters have recommended 
an inquiry into the Mitchelstown affair, 
and yet it has not been granted. The 
Chief Secretary says the Government 
gain nothing by this system of govern- 
ment. If that is his bond fide opinion, 
I would ask him in a friendly way— 
because my anxiety is to see matters 
conducted secundum artem—why does he 
not give a different cue to his subordi- 
nates? Why does he always support 
the police before he ‘even knows the 
facts of the case—why does he not con- 
vey the impression that he is anxious 
for fair play? I have never known him 
express regret for an act of violence or 
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harshness on the ay of the police. He 
has never said or done anything to pour 
oil on the troubled waters. His whole 
policy is one of exasperation; and his 
statements as to the cordial relations 
between the police and the people are 
base coins passed off upon his friends, 
who profess to accept them, although 
they know them to be spurious. In 
Ireland at the present time the police, 
thanks to the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman, are regarded with a feeling 
of dislike which positively amounts to 
passion and loathing. On our side, in- 
stead of being anxious to keep up ill- 
feeling or turbulence or anything of 
that kind, our whole and sole anxiety is 
to calm down the people and prevent 
passion reaching undue limits. I 
strongly support the suggestion 
of my hon. Friend for the re- 
duction of the Vote. I do not propose 
to touch upon a number of questions 
which have been raised, as time does 
not permit of it. I do not propose, at 
resent, for instance, to deal with the 
yal Irish Constabulary and the Zimes’ 
case, but next year I hope to have the 
opportunity of doing so. Discussion 
was cut short at the close of last Session 
in the winter, because it was said the 
House would re-assemble so soon; but 
that plea cannot be expected to prevail 
now with respect to matters outside of 
the Times’ case ; and as to that, fulness of 
discussion will be insisted upon next 
year. We have been told that the wit- 
nesses have got nothing except the 
ordinary fpay, but an accidental light 
has been thrown on the matter by an 
incident at Limerick. Three months 
ago @ policeman went to a large house 
in the furnishing trade and proposed to 
buy £100 worth of furniture, stating 
that Mr. Soames had promised him that 
sum; but since the recent cross-exa- 
mination on the payment of witnesses, the 
man has asked the. furnishing house to 
take back the furniture because Mr. 
Soames has refused to pay him the 
£100. That refusal, however, does not 
touch the promise that has been made. 
These matters must wait; but as to the 
ordinary Estimates the Irish Members 
intend to insist upon the full discussion 
which was promised last year. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 132; 
Noes 170.—(Div. List, No. 284.) 
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“Original Question again proposed. 

‘| It being after half-past Five of the 
clock, and Objection being taken to 


Further Proceeding, the Chairman rose 
to interrupt the Business :— 


..Whereupon Mr.. William Henry 
Smiru rose in his place, and claimed to 
move, “That the Question be now put.” 


Mr. SEXTON: On a point of order, 
Mr. Courtney, I wish to ask you whether, 
after the hour for Opposed Business has 


arrived, the right hon. Gentleman can 
move the Closure ? 


Taz OHAIRMAN: The question 
has been repeatedly decided that the 
time when Opposed Business shall cease 
is half-past 5 on Wednesdays, unless 
& Division is then in progress, and the 
time for the cessation of Opposed Busi- 
néss in that case is the close of the 
Division. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Ques- 
tion be now put.” 


Mr. SEXTON: Mr. Courtney, I wish 
to ask you whether you will be good 
enough, for the information and satis- 
faction of the House, to cite any pre- 
cedent for a case in which after the 
hour fixed by the Standing Order [crtes 


of “Oh!” from the Ministerial Benches and 
Parnellite cries of “Order! ” |—we will not 
divide at allif you do not take care— 
I wish to ask you, Sir, to state a prece- 
dent where, after the time for Opposed 
Business has elapsed, a Motion to apply 
the Closure was accepted. 


Taz CHAIRMAN: I am not aware 
of any specific case, nor is it necessary 
that I should be. I am informed tha, 
there are ‘such cases. The principle of 


the decision is clear. There have fre- 
ef been cases in which Divisions 

ave been in progress at the close of 
the ‘sitting at 12 or half-past 5, 
and after the Division was over that 
moment was treated as the moment of 
the interraption of business. 


Mr. SEXTON : Was not one of those 
¢ases—[ Ministerial cries of “ Order!” 
and loud Parnellite cries of “ Order ! "> 
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Mr. SEXTON: Why do not you be 
quiet [cries of “Order!” ] I have to 
warn you—— 


Toe CHAIRMAN: The right hon, 
Gentleman must address the Chairman. 


Mr. SEXTON: I again appeal. to 
you, Mr. Courtney, to cite, for the tin- 


formation of the Committee, any case in 


which the Closure was moved otherwise 
than before the hour for the close ‘of 
Opposed Business arrived. 


Tuz CHAIRMAN: AsI said, I was 
not aware of, and could not cite; a pre- 
cedent, though I was told there were 
such precedents. I find now that ona 
Wednesday morning sitting, on the 14th 
November, 1888, in Committee of 
Supply on the Vote for the Metropolitan 
Police, a Division on the reduction of 
the item was in progress at half-past 
5. After the declaration of the num- 
bers the Chairman put the Original 
Question, and an hon. Member offering 
to speak, the Chairman proceeded to in- 
terrupt the business, when Mr. W. H. 
Smith moved the Closure, which. was 
put and carried, and the Original Ques- 
tion was then put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 164; 
Noes 122.—(Div. List, No. 285.) 


Question accordingly put. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I respectfully 
submit to you that the Question cannot 
be put. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 163 ; 
Noes 123.—(Div. List, No. 268.) 


Whereupon the Chairman loft the 
Chair to make his Report to the House. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 
And, it being after Six of the clock, 


Mr. Speaker adjourned the House with- 
out Question put. ot 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
: " | after Six o’elock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 8th August, 1889, 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PAR- 
LIAMENTS AND OFFICE OF THE 
GENTLEMEN USHER OF THE BLACK 
ROD. 


Second Report from the Select Com- 
mittee made, and to be printed (No. 
217); and to be considered on Tuesday 
next. 


ADVANCE NOTES TO SEAMEN BILL. 
(No. 93.) 

Order of the day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp BALFOUR: I ask your Lord- 
ships’ permission to withdraw this Bill. 
I move that the order for the Third Read- 
ing be discharged, and that the Bill be 
not further proceeded with, because the 
only two clauses of which it is composed 
have been incorporated with another 
Bill, which is now passing through your 
Lordships’ House. That has been done 
for the purpose of avoiding that more 
than one Bill amending the same Act 
should pass through in the same Session. 

Order for Third Reading discharged, 
and Bill (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


CHARITIES RECOVERY BILL. (No. 164.) 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, and discharged; and Bill (by 
leave of the House) withdrawn. 


POOR LAW BILL. (No. 195.) 
House in Committee (according to 
order). 


VOL. CCOXXXIX. [rump sentzs. ] 





Clause 1. Amendment made; Clause 
agreed to. 

Clause 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3. 

*Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I beg 
on Clause 3 to move an Amendment, of 
which I have given notice. It speaks 
for itself, and is not likely to excite 
opposition. The Clause is founded upon 
the recommendation of your Lordships’ 
Committee last year. The Committee 
seems to have gone very much on the 
evidence of Dr. Bridges, the local 
inspector, who gave very strong evidence 
that it is greatly in the interest of 
asylums and of the poor people treated 
there, that medical instruction should be 
allowed as proposed. The President of 
the Royal College of Physicians has 
informed me that he has been in com- 
munication with Mr. Ritchie on the 
subject, and that he entirely agrees with 
this proviso. I have also made a verbal 
alteration with regard to the asylums 
managers. 


Amendment moved, to insert the fol- 
lowing clause :— 

“The managers of the Metropolitan Asylams 
Board may, if they think fit, allow the asylums 
provided by them for fever, small-pox, and 
diphtheria, to be used for purposes of medical 
instruction, subject to any rules and regula- 
tions which the Government Board may, 
from time to time, make with re to such 
use of the said asylume.”—(The Earl Granville.) 


Lorp BALFOUR: I entirely accept 
this Amendment after the representa- 
tions which have been made to the Local 
Government Bosrd in its favour, not tho 
least being the consideration that fever 
cases are now so promptly removed to 
the proper hospitals, and there would be 
a possibility of there not being sufficient 
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instruction afforded for medical pur- 


poses. 
Clause agreed to. 


The Report of Amendments to be re- 
ceived on Tuesday next; the Bill to be 
printed as amended (No. 218). 


PAYMASTER GENERAL BILL. (No. 208.) 
REVENUE BILL. (No. 209.) 


Read 2* (according to order), and com- 
mittei to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO AND 
PROTECTION OF CHILDREN BILL, 
formerly 
CRUELTY TO CHILDREN PREVENTION 
BILL. (No. 211.) 


Amendments reported according to 
order. 


Tue Kart or MILLTOWN: I should 
like to call your Lordships’ attention to 
the change which has been made in the 
title of this Bill at: the last moment. 
Originally its title was “The Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children Bill.” Afterwards 
Lord Kimberley proposed it should be 
altered to “The Protection of Children 
Bill.” The Standing Committee were of 
opinion that the alteration preposed was 
@ proper one, but, at the last moment, it 
has been again altered. I now propose 
that the shorter title should be adopted, 
as this lengthening of the title seems 
absurd. Under this title it might be 
supposed to be a Bill for the prevention 
of cruelty to children and the prevention 
of protection to them, which I think is 
hardly the meaning of the noble Earl. 

. Lorp HERSCHELL: No doubt an 
alteration was made in the title in Stand- 
ing Committee in order to meet the 
objection that there were subjects covered 
by this Bill which do not come within 
the title of “Prevention of Cruelty,” 
but deal rather with the protection of 
children, Objections were made to such 
matters being included in a Bill bearing 
that title. Representations were made 
which induced my hon. friend, Lord 
Aberdeen, to propose an Amendment to 
that title, to which I readily assented. 
It was represented that there were advan- 
tages in letting it be known that a Bill 
had been passed for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, which might not 
follow if the Bill were entitled merely 
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for the Protection of Children. There 
seems to me no objection to the whole of 
the title being giving to the Bill. J 
have only to add that notice of the 
Amendment was given on the Paper, and 
that it was not made in any way that 
would create surprise. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SEC- 
RETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquessor SauisBury): 
Is the House to understand that this is 
called the “ short title ” of the Bill? 


Lorp HERSCHELL: Yes. There 
are degrees of shortness. 
Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: I beg to 


propose an Amendment to Clause 3. By 
sub-sections (6) and (c) it is provided that 
any person who 


“(b) causes or procures any child, being a 
boy under the age of fourteen years, or being 
a girl under the age of sixteen years, to be in 
any street, or in any premises licensed for the 
sale of any intoxicating liquor, other than 
premises licensed according to law for public 
entertainments, for the purpore of singing, 
playing, or performing for profit, or offering 
anything for sale, between ten p.m. and five 
a.m. from the first day of April to the thirtieth 
day of September inclusive, or between eight 
p.m. and five a.m. from the first day of October 
to the thirty-first day of March inclusive; or 

(c) causes or procures any child under the 
age of ten years to be at any time in any street, 
or in any premises licensed for the sale of any 
intoxicating liquor, or in premises licensed 
according to Jaw for public entertainments, 
for the purpose of singing, playing or perform- 
ing for profit, or offering any thing for sale, 
shall on conviction thereof by a Court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction in manner provided by the 
Summary Jurisdiction Acts, be liable, at the 
discretion of the Court, to a fine not exceeding 
twenty-five pounds alternatively, or in default 
of payment of the said fine, or in addition 
thereto, to imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, for any term not exceeding three 
months.” 


I should like to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that the evening news- 
papers are sold in the streets within 
those prohibited hours. It really does 
seem a monstrous hardship in these very 
hard times to prevent, by the operation 
of such a Clause as this, poor’ people 
deriving the little, but, to them, most 
valuable addition to their means . which 
is earned by the boys who sell news- 
papers in the streets. I cannot see w: 

there should be any difference made 
between winter and summer with regard 
to the out-door sale of, newspapers, by 
boys. The gas-lamps are alight in the 
streets just the same at all seasons, and 
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it is immaterial to these poor boys, whether 
it happens to be winter or summer, if 
they can earn a little in that es It is 
hardly to be supposed that they will 
consult the almanack to see whether 
they may carry on their trade within 
the particular hours when papers or 
anything else may be sold by them in 
the streets, and really this seems to be a 
most extraordinary tyrannical piece of 
legislation. I would ask your Lordships 
whether boys should not be allowed to 
sell newspapers in the streets after ten 
o'clock in the evening? To fix the pro- 
hibited time at ten p.m. in the summer 
and eight ‘p.m. in the winter seems to 
me to be not only cruel, but ridiculous. 
It is true that power is given to local 
authorities to vary those hours, but it 
seems to me that this is a matter which 
it} would .be very much better not to 
leave t0 local authorities. They might 
possibly choose not to vary those hours, 
and it would be much better for Parlia- 
ment to fix the hours within which it is 
to become unlawful for poor boys to 
carry on their lawful occupations. I 
move, therefore, to omit the words after 
“eight p.m.” 

Moved, to omit all words after “ eight 
p.m.” in line 14, down to the word “or” 
in line 17,—(The Earl of Milltown.) 


Lorpv HERSCHELL: The provision 
to which the noble Earl refers does not 
relate to newspaper boys only. He has 
given a particular case, in which he says 
it would be unreasonable to restrict the 
hours and prohibition to the extent laid 
down in the Bill. 1t must be remem- 
bered that this Clause would give, even 
in the winter, fifteen hours during which 
children may be employed, and I think 
that will be considered by your Lord- 
ships a sufficiently long period for the 
employment of any child, only nine 
hours’ rest remaining. I think, my 
Lords, to say that children shall not 
be employed for more than fifteen hours 
out of twenty-four, is not any extra- 
ordinary interference with either liberty 
or rights, and that it is saying no more 
than will, I am sure, be thought de- 
sirable. To meet particular cases such 
as that referred to, the proviso giving 
power to the local authorities to vary the; 
hours, has been inserted; but I do not: 
know that it would be advisable:to enab'e 
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them to extend the hours in the case of 
a particular employment. It seems to 
me that meets the whole objection. 

Toe Eart or MILLTOWN: I men- 
tioned the case of the newspaper boys, 
as that is the most glaring; but as your 
Lordships are aware, boys earn théir 
living in the streets in other ways. ‘For 
instance, there are the boys who set! 
matches. As I have said, the amounts 
which they earn are not great, bnt 
still to these poor boys themselves 
they are of considerable importance. 
The noble Earl speaks of there being 
fifteen hours’ work, as though’ it 
were continuous for that period, but 
surely he would not say that remark ap- 
plies to boys who sell evening papers. 
The point is that this clause prevents 
their being employed within the prohi- 
bited time, and therefore I ask your 
Lordships to accept the amendment for 
the omission of those words. 


On question “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill,” their Lordships divided :—Contents, 
13 ; Not Contents, 23. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: Clause 3, sub- 
section (c), about which there has been 
so much discussion, as it at present stands, 
prohibits the employment of children 
under 10 in premises licensed for public 
entertainments. That will not cover 
travelling circuses and like places « of 
entertainment throughout the country 
where children may be employed for 
acrobatic purposes, and in ways in which 
their employment would be even more 
undesirable than in licensed theatres. It 
seems to me if it be considered inexpe- 
dient to permit such employment in 
theatres it would be unfair to the theatres 
to permit it in circuses and travelling 
shows. I would therefore suggest that 
after the words “licensed according to 
law for public entertainments,” there 
should be inserted “or any circus or 
place to which the public»shall be ad- 
mitted by payment,” so that those places 
may be put on the same footing in this 
respect as theatres, which are required to 
be licensed. 


Moved to insert in clause 3, line. 21, 
“or any circus or place to which the 


‘public shall be admitted by payment,” 
‘(Lord Herschel.» 


Agreed to. 
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, Loxsp HERSCHELL: With reference 
. to the next amendments I will state the 
course which I propose, with your Lord- 
ships’ permission, to take. I wiil either 
move them now or leave them to the 
Third Reading. I have been unable to 
give notice of them, because it was not 
uptil yesterday that I obtained a copy of 
the Bill as it had passed through Com- 
mittee, and of course it was impossible 
for me to propose amendments until I 
received it. If there is no objection to 
my moving them now, I will state that 
the first amendment which I have to pro- 
pose is in line 38, to insert the words 
“ stipendiary magistrates or.” 


‘ Amendment agreed to. 


. *Lorp WATSON : I wish to move that 
the words “ Sheriff or Sheriff-substitute” 
should be deleted, and the words 
“School Board” inserted, in deference to 
a very generally expressed desire in 
Scotland. The employment of young 
children is by no means such a burning 
question in the North as it is in England. 
For the last 11 years, that is to say, 
since the passing of the Education 
(Scotland) Act of 1878, the power of 
permitting children under age to be 
employed on special occasions has been 
entrusted to School Boards. I have not 
heard any complaints of the manner in 
which they have performed that duty, 
and in Glasgow, where that Clause has 
been in operation, very wise and carefully- 
framed regulations have been issued by 
the School Board as to the conditions 
under which children shall be permitted 
to assist in dramatic performances. I 
think it would be a great pity to take 
that power from a tribunal which has 
given entire satisfaction for so many 
years, and to vest it in the Sheriffs 
and Sheriff-substitutes. I doubt whether 
it is at all consistent with the duties 
which those gentlemen perform that 
they should be compelled to enquire 
into the circumstances under which 
children should be thusemployed. Even 
if they were enabled to make inquiries, 
I doubt whether they could perform that 
duty more efficiently than the School 
Board 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I have no ob- 
jection whatever to the Amendment. 
Indeed, I should like the same thing to 
be done in England, but I fear there 
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would be no chance of its being adopted 
here. I have certainly no objection to 
it as regards Scotland. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I will now move 
my next Amendment. I desire to say, 
before doing so, in order to avoid mis- 
apprehension, that I do not like the pro- 
viso, though I am seeking to amend it 
any more than when it was first pro 
posed. My objections to it remain, but 
I do not attempt to compass the im- 
possible, and, therefore, I do not propose, 
against your Lordships’ opinion, to omit 
it. As the Amendment is drawn, it 
enables the Court to order that a child 
not exceeding seven may be permitted 
to take part in such entertainments. It 
strikes me that, instead of so enacting, 
the better form would be to enable the 
Court to grant a license; that the Court 
might be empowered to grant a license 
during such hours, and subject to such 
restrictions and conditions as it might 
think fit. I have been led to that 
opinion having observed what has been 
done by the Glasgow School Board. That 
Body grants exemptions to the children, 
authorising them to take part in these 
entertainments, stating for what time 
they shall be employed, and making 
regulations for the purpose of ensuring 
that they shall be properly taken care of. 
It seems to me that, whatever tribunal 
has the power of granting exemptions, 
should also have the power of imposing 
reasonable restrictions and conditions. 
If permitted at all, it should only be 
permitted under those circumstances. I 
will not press the Amendment now if it 
be thought better I should leave it to 
the Third Reading. The Amendment is 
to leave out the words “in order that,” 
and to insert “grant a license for such 
time during such hours of the day, and 
subject to such restrictions and conditions 
as it may think fit, for a child to take 
part.” 

Lorp MILLTOWN : I think it is very 
inconvenient that Amendments should 
be discussed otherwise than in order a8 
they appear in the Paper. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): We had so 
much discussion upon this proviso in 
Committee that I think it would be very 
inconvenient now to discuss Amend- 
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ments except as they occur in the 
Paper. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I will not press 
the Amendment. I have an Amendment 
at the end of this section. I made a 
promise that I would provide that the 
part of sub-section (c) which relates to 
children performing in premises licensed 
for public entertainments, should not 
come into operation until the Ist No- 
vember next. I will put down for the 
Third Reading an Amendment to that 
effect. 

Clause 3 agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. Bill to be read 3* To 
morrow, and to be printed as amended 
(No. 219). 


SETTLED LAND ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. (No. 203.) 
Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


JUDICIAL FACTORS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 202.) 

House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment, according to order): Bill reported 
without Amendment; and to be read 3* 
To-morrow. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
BILL. (No. 201.) 
House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; and to be read 3* To-morrow. 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 199.) 

Commons Amendments considered (ac- 
cording to order). 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: Most 
of the Commons Amendments to this 
Bill are of a formal character, and I do 
not think it is necessary that I should 
go through them. A few errors have 
crept in by inadvertence. One is that 
the penalty imposed shall not extend to 
prevent the employment of male persons 
on urgent occasions as may, in the 
judgment of the superintendent or pro- 
prietor of the asylum or registered house, 
be desirable. It is obvious that the inten- 
tion was to provide for cases where there 
might be a necessity for employing male 
attendants on urgent occasions, but the 
draftsman has hardly expressed that idea. 
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Some Amendments agreed to; Some 
agreed to, with Amendments, and a con- 
sequential Amendment made to the Bill ; 
Some disagreed to; and a Committee 
appointed to prepare reasons to be 
offered to the Commons for the Lords 
disagreeing to some of their Amend- 
ments; The Committee to meet forth- 
with. 


COURT OF SESSION AND BILL CHAM- 
BER (SCOTLAND) CLERKS BILL. 
(No. 152.) a 

Read 3* (according to order), with the 

Amendments, and passed, and sent to the 

Commons. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. (No. 179.) ’ 

Amendments reported (according to 
order. 

Tae Marquess or LOTHIAN: With 
reference to Clause 82, upon which there 
was some discussion, I have to say that I 
have no proposal to offer. I do not 
know whether the House will accept the 
Clause as it stands. 

Tae Duxe or ARGYLL: I regret that 
Her Majesty’s Government have not 
thought it desirable to modify the form 
of this Clause. The words are very large 
and very arbitrary. It would appear 
that, in many of the Scotch counties, it 
would make the Valuator the servant of 
the Treasury and not of the county. 
That, I think, would be a serious incon- 
venience. Though I have every confidence 
in the Treasury as at present represented, 
I think, in such a matter as this, we 
must look to the future, especially in a 
Bill to give Local Government and. local 
powers. It seems to me_ inconsistent 
with the principle of this Bill that you 
should make one of the principal officers 
of the Council the servant of the Trea- 
sury. 

tue Marquess or SALISBURY : When 
this matter was brought forward the 
other night, the noble duke stated that 
in the House of Commons the Clause had 
slipped in without much consideration. 
The matter is one concerning Scotland 
and concerning the Treasury, and on both 
those grounds I feel that I am not very 
competent to deal with it. These Clauses 
were dealt with and adjusted after full 
consideration by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Lord Advocate, and the 
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.with full knowledge of all the circum- 
stances; and it seems to me if: there is 
amything too rigid or severe in the Clause, 
-the »County Councils can protect them- 
selves: by not employing officers of this 
kind. 

*Tue Ear, or CAMPERDOWN : My 
Lords, before we leave this Bill, I would 
thention one matter which thenoble Mar- 
quess proposed to take-into consideration 
the other night, but with regard to which 
he has said nothing, and nothing has been 
done, I moved an Amendment on behalf 
of Lord Aberdeen with reference ,to the 
stereotyped rate on the owners. I put to 
the «noble ‘Marquess: several points; he 
admitted there was some force in them, 
and he undertook to consider this matter 
before the Report. 

, we. Marquess or LOTHIAN : It is 
quite true I did undertake to consider this 
- question again before the report, but I said 
‘at the same time that I could not under- 
fake to consider it favourably. I am 
afraid I cannot go back from what I ‘said 
then, and I consider it undesirable to 
accept the amendment. This measure is 
based by the Government upon an intel- 
ligible principle : that is to say, that 
works which had been paid for out of 
annual rates are not to be left out .of con- 
sideration in fixing the basis of the rate 
on the average of the last ten years: 
The noble Lord will himself see that.it 
would be very difficult otherwise for the 
Sheriffs to see on what~basis they are to 
proceed in dealing with capital account 
forthe purpose of fixing the stereotyped 
rate). Of course the. capital account .may 
-include very large and very small works, 
and, it would be very difficult for the 
Sheriff to decide what ought to be placed 
in ,the annual- rate for. the county, and 
what in his judgment ought to be 
spread over.a term of years and paid for 
with borrowed money. I think the 
Sheriffs would. be. in a difficult.position, 
and it would be almost impossible for 
them to ascertain the basis they should 
take in fixing the stereotyped amount. 
The proposal of the Government in this 
Bill is that -only.. workspaid for with 
‘borrowed money. shall be.exempted from 
calculation for the stereotyped - rate. 
That proposal is. based upon a broad and 
intelligible principle, and. I think that 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} : 


permanent officials concerned.. So that, at; 
all. events, this Clause has been adjusted | 
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any other would create difficulty in the 

amount being fixed by the Sheriff... ~ 
*Tue Ear, or CAMPERDOWN: The 

argument now used by the noble Marquess 


is precisely the same as he used the 


other night, and: which; after a: great 
deal. of discussion, he was obliged fo 
admit was not a very strong one. I am 
afraid the course he has adopted will 
oblige me'to take the equally objection- 
able course of repeating one or two 
of the observations I made the: other 
night. I beg leave to say in answer to 
the noble Marquess when he says that the 
good in this measure lays down a broad 
and intelligible principle, that it does 
neither the one nor the other. No 
such principle in rating was’ever heard 
of before, and if it could have been 
conceived possible that any such principle 
would have ‘been adopted, no county 
would ever have thought of paying for 
public works by rate instead of by the 
ordinary course of borrowing. © This 
proposal of the noble Marquess, if he 
insists upon it, will undoubtedly, as Lord 
Aberdeen consiflered in bringing forward 
his ‘amendment, inflict considerable hard- 
ship in ‘more than’ one’ county’ ‘in’ Scot- 
land: «As I cunderstand, the noble 
Marquess challenges me to explain the 
possibility of the Sheriff being able to 
ealenlate how much’ of a certain sum 
which has’. been’ expehded as capital 
ought: tobe: apportioned to’ each” ‘year. 
Is-not this a-veryisimpletway? Suppose 
the. question * is with «regard: to” some 
county building which has involved an 
outlay of £4,000 or £5,000 paid by rate 
levied instead ‘of by borrowing in the 
ordinary-way. The noble Marquess knows 
just as well as I do the ordinary terms 
of. borrowing for such purposes ; it might 
be fixed at 20 years or 30 years, or at 
any other term. which might on con- 
sideration seem advisable to the Sheriff.’ 
What could be more easy than adding 
the amount so arrived -at to the. stereo- 
typed rate? I cannot understand*how 
there could be any difficulty. whatever. 
As the matter stands: there will be great 
hardship inflicted on more than . one 
county. The noble Marquess was. the 
other night obliged to admit that his 
argument was a weak. one, and he said 
he would. reconsider the ‘matter. . Of 
course one cannot. in any way bind the 
Government to say..they will introdiite 
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an amendment’;, but still when one-hears 
of reconsideration one hopes for some- 


thing in. that, direction... To: admit on | 


_one night that one’s argument is barren 
and to say that the matter will be recon- 
sidered, and-then to simply repeat: that 
‘argument tothe House on another night, 
is'not, ‘a course which is very gratifying 
fo those proposing an amendment. 

Tue, Marquass or LOTHIAN : I must 
deny altogether that I said my argument 
was either 'a bad or a weak one. When 
I said I would consider the matter again, it 
‘was only after pressure had been put upon 
me: In deference to. the wish expressed 
‘by .noble Lords on either side of the 
House. I said I: would. do so, but. I 
expressly said that I could not i 
to, consider it fayourably.. The noble 
‘Lord, has not grappled with one of «the 
main difficulties. He has taken a 


particular instance of county buildings, |. 


and ‘he said, as I understood, that the 
expenditure upon that one place might 
-be easily dealt with by the Sheriffs 
spreading: it over the ten years. I admit 
there would not be much difficulty if one 
had only to.deal with one class of ex- 
penditare 5 but, as I stated just now, 
there are many other kinds of expendi- 
ture ‘which would ‘come-under this head. 
No-doubt many counties would like to 
puta large amount of their expenditure 
under it.. Questions’ with reference to 
.reformatories, police stations, and others 
of that. kind, had. been raised; and if once 
the, proposition of-.the noble Lord) is 
admitted, similar questions will. be 
raised by others. The-question at once 
arises, How: low’.down in: the scale of 
expenditure is the: Sheriff to go in fixing 
the. capital expenditure of the county. 
I have already; said that the whole 
‘proposal .of. the , Bill is based upon a 
broad and. intelligible principle, and upon 
that ground I must decline to accept the 
noble Lord’s suggestion. 

, Tae Doxg,or ARGYLL: I think it 
would not be impossible to meet the dif- 


‘ficulty in some. cases of expenditure out 


of. capital; but I am bound. to say that 
attach very little importance to this 
point, and I , so because in my opinion 


the. whole. of these. rates fall really on 
‘owners and. not on occupants. It has 
been |the .custom in ‘Scotland to make 
‘most. of, the rates payable half by. the 
owner.‘and half by the occupant ; but, 
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under the present system of letting, the 
whole must ultimately fall on the owners. 
The rates levied during existing contracts 
will fall upon the oceupants. I approve 
of the system of half-rates upon owners 
and occupiers, and if it prevailed in Eng- 
land I think it would convince a good 
many persons who entertain rather 
curious views upon these matters, for 
ultimately the whole of these rates come 
out of the rent. : 


Formal Amendments made: Bill to be 
read 3* to-morrow ; and to be printed as 
amended. (No. 220.) 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL. 
(No. 186.) 

Read 3* (according to order) ; Amend- 
ments made ; Bill passed, and sent tothe 
Commons, 

‘UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

(No. 204.) as 

Order of the Day for the House to ke 
put into Committee, read: , 

THe Marquess oy LOTHIAN: My 
Lords, in moving that the, House resolve 
itself into,Committee upon this Bill, I 
should like to say: a few, words upen:t, 
as. by your Lordships’ permission the 
other night I made no remark on the 
Bill. I shall say very little, because the 
Universities (Scotland) Bill, which I in- 
troduced last. year into this House waa, 
after most careful consideration by your 
Lordships, and-alteration in many parti- 
culars, read a third time, but,owing to the 
lateness of the period of the Session at 
which the Bill left. the House, it was im- 


_ possible for the House of Commons to con- 


sider it then. Under. the circumstances I 
think I am justified in considering that 
your Lordships are perfectly aware of the 
object, and principles of this Bill, 1 
think the most practical way of asking 
your Lordships to consider the Bill which 
was read a second time the other night, 
is to look at it as if had been considered 
during one Session of Parliament, and 
that. the Amendments which have been 
made to it in the House of Commons 
during this Session are Amendments on 
the Bill as it was passed by your Lordships’ 
House.;last, year.. The, Bill introduced 
into the House of Commons was, almost 
identical .in .every. important, particular 
with that which passed your, Lordships’ 
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House last year. There was one slight 
alteration made with reference to the 
constitution of the University of St. 
Andrew’s, another as to the constitution 
of the Commission, and another with 
reference to the Botanical Gardens and 
Observatory in Edinburgh. They were 
taken out of the financial portions of the 
Bill. I cannot refrain from expressing 
now, on the part of the Government—as 
I see the noble Earl, to whom we are in- 
debted in the matter, on. the cross- 
benches—the gratitude which is due to 
him for the generous gift which he has 
made of the whole of his magnificent 
observatory apparatus and library for 
the public use. With these few observa- 
tions, I beg to move, ‘‘That the House 
do now resolve itself into Committee.” 
“Tue Earn or CAMPERDOWN: My 
Lords, it is quite unnecessary to occupy 
your time with many remarks for the 
reasons just given by the noble Marquess 
who has moved this Bill. It corresponds 
very closely with the Bill which was 
introduced last year, on which so much 
attention was bestowed, but there are two 
or three points to which it is necessary 
to call attention. Your Lordships will 
bear in mind, while this Bill is passing 
through Committee, that it deals very 
thoroughly indeed with the University 
question, and introduces great changes. It 
deals with the whole question of the man- 
agement of Universities, their property 
‘and revenues, as well as their discipline, 
‘touching, therefore, that which has been 
for all time in the hands of the Senatus 
Academicus. It takes the general con- 
trol from the Senatus Academicus, and 
also places the power of making orders 
after the expiration of the Commission in 
the University Courts,on which the gradu- 
ates of the Universities will be largely 
represented. It is important we should 
bear those facts in mind, with reference 
to various points to which your Lordships’ 
attention will be called in Committee. 
With regard to the constitution of the 
Courts, there is one important change, 
and, as I think, a very considerable im- 
provement. Last year it was proposed 
that nominees of the Crown should be 
be appointed on the University Courts. 
As your Lordships know, considerable 
difference of opinion prevails on 
University questions between the two 
opposing parties, one of whom I may de- 


The Marquess of Lot] ian 
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scribe as the party of the Senatus 
Academicus, or the professorial body, and 
the other whom I can only describe by a 
name well understood in Scotland, al. 
though, perhaps, not a very classical 
name, that is, the extra-mural teachers. 
When the Crown took the power of 
appointing Assessors on the University 
Courts, it might have been very easily 


attempted to remedy any manifest dis- 


proportion which might exist between 
the relative powers of those two parties, 
I hold that the Crown ought not to be 
entrusted with a power of that sort, and 
last year exception was taken to those 
appointments in this House. I am glad 
to say that this year those appointments 
do not re-appear in the Bill. There is 
only one other point to which I will call 
your Lordships’ attention now, and that 
is with reference to the composition of 
the Commission. Those who have taken 
an interest in the development of this 
Bill know perfectly well that last year the 
noble Marquess did everything in his 
power to obtain the very best and most 
representative Commission he could. 
He spoke to many members of this 
House about the matter, and, although 
he was not successful in persuading 
many who entertain very different 
opinions on this matter to take seats 
upon the Commission, it was not his 
fault that he did not obtain the most 
representative Commission.. He did all 
he could. The only desire of the Scotch 
Office was to secure a thoroughly good 
Commission in order to obtain a body 
which would earry out the measure in a 
manner most acceptable to the people of 
Scotland. I regret that the names of 
some who would have been of great 
assistance are absent, but I think those 
who have been placed on the Commission 
add considerable strength to it. One 
thing may be said : both the University 
parties are this year represented upon 
the Commission. When you have two 
parties existing, and questions to be 
decided by a Commission as to which 
great difference of opinion prevails 
between them, there is only one alterna- 
tive in dealing with the two parties 
which represent the opposite shades of 
opinion : they must be altogether omitted 
from the Commission, or a fair and 
adequate representation of each side must 
be given upon it. This year the latter 
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coursé has been taken, and upon the 
whole I think it is a wise course, because 
it is now quite certain that the divergent 
opinions will be expressed at the Com- 
mission in the most complete and satis- 
factory manner ; so that the general body 
of the Commissioners will be able to 
apply themselves to the consideration of 


_ the various questions, and it is absolutely 


certain that every question of interest 
arising will be discussed in the most 
intelligent and intelligible form. I think, 
therefore, in that way the Commission is 
improved. Perhaps,as my noble friend 
Lord Elgin is not present, I may say 
that 1 am glad he is to sit upon the 
Commission. With your Lordships’ 
permission, I will reserve any further 
remarks I may have to make upon 
matters of detail until they arise in 
Committee. 

Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly, 

Clauses 1, 2, 3, and 4 agreed to. 


*Toe Ear or CAMPERDOWN: In 
clause 5, at line 35, I propose to insert 
the word “Lord” before the words “ Pro- 
vost of Dundee.” I merely wish to say 
a few words in support of my proposal. 
In the ‘first place I am perfectly well 
aware that this is a proposition upon 
which it would not be possible for me to 
take the sense of the House, and there- 
fore if the Government do not see their 
way to entertain it favourably, I do not 
feel disposed to press it. At the same 
time I think it is only right I should 
bring this question before the House. 
My Lords, in years long gone by, the 
Provost of Dundee. was always styled 
“ Lord-Provost.” As your Lordships 
know Dundee played an important part 
throughout early Scottish history. In 
the days of Queen Mary the Lord Provost 
was appointed one of the Commissioners 
to arrange the marriage of the Queen in 
France. He was one of the Committee 
of the Lords upon the Articles sanction- 
ing the Queen’s demission of the Crown. 


‘He was also appointed Lord High Commis- 


sioner. During the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries petitions and applica- 
tions to the Corporation were addressed 
“To the Lord Provost”; and that title 
was continued and was unanimously 


‘recognized by the Convention in 1692. 


A little later the Provostship was placed 
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in Commission, and, when a new Provost 
was appointed, the ancient title was not 
renewed. But Her Majesty has lately 
been pleased to grant a Charter to Dun- 
dee, making it a royal city; and, there- 
fore, I would suggest to the First Minis- 
ter of the Crown, for his consideration 
whether it may not be possible for him 
to submit to Her Majesty the title, 
“Lord: Provost of Dundee” with a view 
to the restoration of the title as used in 
former days. 

Amendment moved, Clause 5, line 35, 
before the words “Provost of Dundee,” 
to insert the word “ Lord.”—(The Earl 
of Camperdown.) 


THe Marquess or LOTHIAN: My 
Lords, I should be very sorry, while say- 
ing that I cannot assent to the proposal 
of the noble, Earl, if it should be thought 
I do not recognize the antiquity of the 
office of Provost of Dundee, but it seems 
to me this is not the occasion or the 
place to confer such a title. It seems to 
me that the object of the noble Earl is, 
by a sort of side wind, to obtain for the 
Provost of Dundee a Parliamentary recog- 
nition of his claim to the title of Lord 
Provost. The are other towns in Scot- 
land which at one time had no less right 
to the title Lord Provost for their chief 
authorities, but they no longer possess 
that right. Whether or not the Provost 
of Dundee ought to have the title of 
Lord Provost is not, I think, a question 
which ought to come before the House in 
this way. If that title is to be given him 
by Act of Parliament, it ought to be by 
some Act dealing directly with the privi- 
leges and position of the City of Dundee. 
I presume the question has arisen now 
in consequence of Dundee having lately 
been raised to the rank and position of a 
city; but that circumstance does not, 
ipso facto, give a right to the title 
and dignity of Lord Provost. I think 
there has been a little misapprehension 
on that point, and, therefore, I take this 
opportunity of making this statement. I 
do not at this moment say whether the 
Provost of Dundee has a right to the 
title Lord Provost or not; I only say 
this is not the way to raise the question 
upon a Bill dealing with an entirely 
different matter. 

A Noble Lorp: As the Provost of 
of Dundee has been mentioned, I should 
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like to ask the noble Marquess whether 
or not it is intended to give him a seat 
upon the University Court of St. 
Andrews, irrespective of the union of 
the University College of Dundee with 


Universities 


the University of St. Andrews? Ought’ 


his seat to be made conditional upon the 
affiliation of the University College of 
Dundee to St. Andrews, or is he to have 
a seat on the University Court irrespec- 
tive of such union ? 

Tae Marquess or LOTHIAN: The 
noble Lord has called attention to a point 
‘of some difficulty, because, under the con- 
stitution of the University Court of St. 
Andrew’s, it was provided that the 
Provost of Dundee should have a seat 
upon that Court, but he would not have 
# seat unless the University College of 
Dundee was affiliated to the University 


‘of St: Andrew’s. However, that can be’ 


provided for on the Third Reading, upon 
the > 


‘Lorp NAPIER anv ETTRIOK : There 
is another matter. My attention was called 
to ‘the constitution of the University of 
‘St. Andrew’s by a noble Lord, not present 
-tomight, who takes a lively interest in 
iacademical questions—Lord Powis. ' He 


pointed ont to me that there was a dis-’ 
‘erepancy between the constitution of the’ 


‘University Court of St. Andrew’s and 
those of all the other Universities. In 
‘the case of all the other Universities the 
‘Provost. has a seat on the University 
‘@ourt;:and that is so with regard to the 
Muiversity of St. Andrew’s ; but, in addi- 
tion to that, in thé: other three Univer- 
sities, the Provost, the Town Council, 
and; the Magistrates have the right of 
appointing an’ Assessor. © The object of 
making such a provision is to give the 
Municipal body amore sustained interest 
in academical affairs. Now, in the case 
of: the University of St: Andrew’s, the 
Provost: and Town Council have not the 
right of appointing an Assessor. Perhaps, 
if both the Provost of St. Andrew’s and 
the Provost of Dundee were on the 
‘Council, the ‘Municipal element might 
obe considered strong enough. Of course, 
‘the Provost's functions are of a transitory 
‘character: In some cases they may be 


‘elected, but in no vase would they have | 


vthe' privilege of sitting for four years:on 

the Council. I ask, then; why is there no 
‘power given for the appointment of an 
hAssessor in the case of that University ? 


A Nobie Lord 


{LORDS} 
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‘Tae Marquess or: LOTHIAN: .The 


answer is simple enough: it: is bece 
in the case of the -University, of .;St. 
Andrew’s, if this proposal is carried gut, 
there will be two municipal representa- 
tives then of the town of St. Andrew's 
and the City of Dundee. In, the:,cage 
of the other Universities, there will be 
only two representatives. of the muni¢i- 
pality. If the noble .Lord’s proposition 
were to be accepted, «in. the case. of St, 
Andrew’s there would be no: less:than 
four representatives .of the municipal 
body. ; { . ' 
Lorp NAPIER and ETTRICK: They 
might be nominated alternatively; ..« 
Tue MARQUESS. OF LOTHIAN: 
That -would import ,eonfusion into, .the 
al, 5 sie a 
Lorp NAPIER “axp; ETTRICK : Per- 
haps the noble Marquess will also con- 
sider that there is no certainty that the 
Provost of Dundee will ever sit upon 
the Council. However, I do not desite 
to press the point further.. , 
Tue Eart or MORLEY : The question 
‘raised by the noble Lord who spoke pre- 
viously was, whether ‘the word ‘“ Lord?’ 
-should be inserted before ‘‘ Provost.” -»., 
*Toe Kart ‘or CAMPERDOWN: J 
withdrew the Amendment. I. would only 
point out’ to the noble: Marquess, with 
regard to what he has stated as to the 
Provost for the time: being, that is dealt 
with by sub-section (g). I thought .it 
was the intention of the Government to 
make the ‘Provost. of .Dundee ».member 
‘of. the body of St. Andrew's. University. 
That is very clearly expressed in the Affi- 
cliation Clause.-.._In cases. where the con- 
‘trary was proposed, words were insertedin 
the Bill, saying that this. should only be 
‘done when the College wasafiiliated to, and 
made to form ‘part.of, the, University. If 
the noble Marquess ‘does .not intend the 
Provost of Dundee to be on the Univer- 
sity Court, unless the. Dundee College 
is affiliated to St.'Andrew’s University, 
he has simply to remove the name from 
where it stands now:.and place it. in 
sub-section (c), either: before or after the 
Principal of St. Mary’s College. That 
would dispose of the difficulty. . 
Tre Marquess or LOTHIAN: I will 
take into consideration the point which 
has been suggested by.the noble Lord.., 
Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRICK : [hope 
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I am not out of order in asking another 
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‘question ‘upon this clause. This clause 


contemplates the creation of a number of | 


Assessors who are to be nominated by 


many diverse authorities. _I confess Ido 


not distinguish from the language used 
whether it is absolutely obligatory on 


all those authorities to nominate the’ 


Assessors, or whether they have any dis- 
cretionary power. If it is absolutely 
necessary that ail those Assessors should 
be nominated, it seems to me some 
inconvenience might arise. It might 
occur that this duty of nominating 
Assessors will not, on’ some occasion or 
other, either by neglect, accident, or ill- 
will, be performed. If all the obligations 
in that respect were not performed at the 
right time, would the Court be then not 
legally constituted, and would its acts be 
invalidated or not? It seems to me it 
might be better to make the nomination 
of all those Assessors rather discretionary 
than obligatory. In general, they will 
undoubtedly be nominated, but on some 
occasion or other there might be a failure 
in the nomination at the right time. I 
merely want to know whether the nomi- 
nation’ of all these Assessors is discre- 
tionary or obligatory, and whether their 
preserice is absolutely necessary to con- 
stitute a University Court. 

- THe Marquess or LOTHIAN: ©The 
noble Lord has asked two questions ; one, 
Whether it is absolutely necessary: that 
all the Assessors should be elected, or if 
a smaller number would: be sufficient ? 
and the other, Whether the University 
Court would be ‘a properly constituted 
body even if the full nnmber of Assessors 
were not elected to it? In answer to the 
first question, I will inform the noble 
Earl that itis not obligatory to elect the 
‘full number of Assessors, though I have 
no doubt that.in all cases the’full number 
‘would’ be. elected. In answer: to’ the 
second question, there is no doubt the 
University Court would be a properly 
constituted body, although there were 
vacancies upom it. 

*Toe Eart'or CAMPERDOWN: I am 
now going to ask your Lordships to strike 
out the last senteuce of the last sub:section 
of Clause 5, on page 4; It runs as 
follows :—‘ No member ‘of the. Senatus 
Academicus of any. University shall be 
entitled to vote or take. part .in. the 

‘election of any Assessor of ‘the. General 
Oouncil of the University:” The effeet 


{Avavusr 8, 1889} 
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of this clause is to disfranchise the whole 
body of Professors of all the Universities 
in regard to voting for an Assessor repre- 
senting the General Council of the Unt 
versity. I want to know what is the 
reason for such a proposal being. inserted 
in the Bill. No such. proposal was in- 


serted in the Bill last year, or as it was 


introduced this year, and I think I shall 
be able to give your Lordships very good 
reasons why you should vote with me 
In. the first 
place I suppose the argument which will 
be used against me is this: That. the 
members of the Senatus are already re- 
presented by three Assessors whom 
they themselves will vote for; and 
therefore, if they are graduates of the 
University, they ought not to vote 
for any further Assessors; and if they 
are not members of the Council they 
are all the more disqualified and un- 
fit to vote for such assessors. Now, 
in the first place, 1 wish to point out 
that the number of those whom you pro- 
pose to disfranchise is absolutely infinite- 
simal: in comparison with the whole 
number of Graduates in the Universities. 
In St. Andrew’s University the Members 
of the: Senatus are 15 in number, and 
there are'1,508 members of. the General 
Council; in the University of Glasgow 
the Senatus has 29 members, while there 
are 4,562 members of the Council; at 
Aberdeen there are 24 members of the 
Senatus, and 3,109 of the General Coun- 
cil; and at Edinburgh there are 41 
members of the Senatus as compared with 
6,100 members of the Council. In other 
words, there are members of the Senatus 
who, without this clause, would vote for 
these Assessors to the number of 109, as 
compared with 15,279 members of the 
General Councils; and this amendment, 
therefore, has been introduced solely for 
the purpose of disfranchising those 109 
persons. It would not, of course, be fair 
if I were to state the case only in that 
way, because I ought to remind your 
Lordships that those 109 members of the 
Senatus would have an influence with 
regard to those elections considerably out 


‘of proportion to their mere numbers, be- 


cause the whole 109 being connected 
with the teaching in the Universities, are 
necessarily present during the greater part 
of the year; and as there might ke 


‘some. difficulty in collecting a) large 
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fhumber of the members of Council the 
votes of the 109 would be more im- 
portant than their comparative num- 
bers would seem to indicate. But, my 
Lords, I would ask what reason is there 
for a proposal of this sort? What had 
the Professors done? You are to single 
them out, and disfranchise them alone. 
Yon are not to treat the Provosts of the 
various University towns in the same way. 
- The Provosts have seats upon the Univer- 
sity Courts, and if they are members of 
the Council they will also vote for the 

Assessors who are sent to represent the 
‘Council. Besides that, in three cases 
out of four the provost will appoint an 
Assessor of his own, and he is there- 
fore represented much more fully than 
these Professors. Bunt you do not treat 
him or anybody else in the same way 
that you are treating these Professors. 
‘Tf colleges are affiliated to the Uni- 
versity, and if the members of the 
Colleges are all members of the Uni- 
‘versity, they will have a vote in this 
‘respect. So that it simply comes to 
this, that the Senatus is selected, and 
the Senatus alone to be disfranchised. 
I hope the House will consider the very 
great alteration which is made by this 
Bill in the relative powers of the Senatus 
and the University Court. I will again 
remind your Lordships that we have 
taken away from the Senatus the whole 
power of administration over the re- 
‘sources; we have given the Courts a 
general control over the proceedings of 
the Senatus, and therefore we have in- 
creased the power of the Court to a very 
large extent. But the Bill proposes as 
it now stands that we shall not be content 
with that ; we are to go further and dis- 
franchise the Senatus altogether. The 
insertion of this Clause seems to me to 
be a very great mistake. It was not in 
the Bill when first drafted. My Lords, 
it seems to me a very mean and petty 
proceeding, and I trust your Lordships 
will strike out this Clause. 

*Lorpv WATSON: My Lords, I must 
express my sympathy with the motion 
now made to the House, whether it be 
successful or no. I can quite understand 
the principle of disfranchising Professors 
who sit in the University Courts, 
but why should you disfranchise Pro- 
fessors who do not sit in the Univer- 
sity Courts? Even then, I should not 


The Earl of Camperdown 


{LORDS} ’ 
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object to legislation in this direction if 
it were general, and not personal and in- 
vidious. This Bill contemplates that 
there shall be brought into the Univer- 
sity affiliated Colleges which are to be 
represented in the University Court. 
Every teacher in those Colleges is left at 
liberty to vote for an Assessor in the 
General Council, but not one of the 
Professors in the University is permitted 
to do the same. I have not yet heard 
any reason why that invidious distinction 
should be made between the two bodies. 
I should have thought that upon the 
rationale of the question, the weightier 
reasons would be in favour of the Pro- 
fessors, and for this reason: that the 
Universities of Scotland owe their dis- 
tinction in the past, and will owe any suc- 
cess which they may have in the future, 
not to the provisions of any Bill of this 
character, however useful they may be, 
and I admit their usefulness to the full, 
but upon the character and the attain- 
ments of the Professors who constitute 
the Senatus. 

THe Marquess or LOTHIAN: My 
Lords, I cannot help saying that I am 
sorry the noble Karl has thought it 
right to introduce this Amendment; 
because the form in which he has put it 
(and I admit that the arguments he has 
used are very strong) makes it appear that 
the Governm ent by this proposal in the 
Bill desires to put an invidious distinction 
upon the Professors, but I need not say 
that is very far indeed from the intention 
of the Government. In the University 
Courts the Senatus Academicus are 
fully represented by the four Assessors. 
The Senatus Academicus elects four 
Assessors, and the Council also elects 
four Assessors. As I understand, what 
the noble Earl contends is, that this puts 
a slur in some way upon the professorial 
element. 

*Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN : And 
upon them alone. 

*Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: Upon 
them alone; that they are debarred from 
voting as members of the General Coun- 
cil. It is possible there may be dif- 
ferences of opinion upon matters affecting 
the University between the Assessors who 
represent the General Council and the 
Assessors who represent the Senatus Aca- 
demicus. I do not like to look forward 
to any such differences, but it is possible 
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they may arise, and I cannot help think- 
ing itis a provision your Lordships will 
accept which secures that while the 
Senatus Academicus has a larger repre- 


sentation than by the Bill of last year, 


not only in actual numbers, but in pro- 
portion, they should not have a vote for 
the Assessors as members of the General 
Council. I really do not know how to 
answer the noble Earl when he says this 
is a provision which is invidious to the 
Professors ; still less do I know how to 
answer Lord Watson’s remark, from 
which he appears to think that the Go- 
vernment do not recognise to the full 
what the Universities have owed to the 
Professors in the past, and how much the 
success of the Universities will be due to 
them in the future. But the Government 
wish to draw no such distinction. They 
do recognise most absolutely, and to the 
full, that the entire success of the Uni- 
versities must depend upon the profes- 
sional body. But there was one point 
advanced by the noble Earl which rather 
tells against his own argument. He 
pointed out, and very truly, that the 
professorial vote, if allowed to them as 
members of the General Council, would 
be infinitesimal. I would ask, is it worth 
while when the Bill comes up from the 
House of Commons in this form to raise 
this question, which is really a question 
of sentiment? Really, it is nothing more 
than a question of sentiment; because 
the noble Earl has himself shown that the 
voting power of the Professors on the 
General Council would be almost ni ; that 
is so say, it would come practically to about 
1 in 150. My Lords, I am afraid I cannot 
accept the Amendment of the noble Earl, 
but, in declining to accept it, I repeat that 
I most absolutely repudiate the idea of a 
slur of any kind being put upon the 
merits of the professorial element in the 
Universities of Scotland. 

*Tue Ear, or CAMPERDOWN : I am 
sorry, but I shall be obliged to take the 
sense of the House upon this question. 
If I wanted an argument in support of 
my position, I do not think I could finda 
stronger one than the speech which the 
noble Marquis hasjustdelivered, Because, 
what does the noble Marquis say? He 
says it would be a great mistake for the 
Professors, or any one else, to suppose that, 
by this enactment, the Government 
intend to cast a slur upon them. That is 


{Avausr 8, 1889} 
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not the question. The question is, what 
the Bill does, in fact. It is no use 
telling a man that you do not intend to 
cast a slur upon him if you disfranchise 
him, The Professors ask why this has 
been done. It was not done when the 
Bill first came into the House dealing 
with the position of all these various 
parties and Universities. If the Govern- 
ment intends to inaugurate a system of 
counting up votes, and tosay that so-and- 
so will have so many votes in a particular 
assembly, and, therefore, that they. have 
no right to complain if they are not 
allowed to vote for the Assessors, I think 
they have set themselves an impossible 
task, and a task which I do not think 
Parliament either can, or ought to, under- 
take. I wish to remind your Lordships 
again that, by this Bill, great power is 
given to the University Courts and to the 
General Council. It is not a question 
whether there is any intention to cast a 
slur or not, but it is a question whether 
it is not a wrong step, a very wrong 
course indeed, as it is a most invidious 
thing, to take away the votes of these 
Professors. I am very sorry to be forced 
to take the sense of the House upon the 
matter, but I am afraid I must do so. 


Amendment, Clause 5, page 4, line 39, 
to omit the words, “‘No member of the 
Senatus Academicus of any University 
shall be entitled to vote or take part in 
the election of any Assessor of the Gene- 
ral Council of the University.” 

On Question, “ That those words stand 
part of the Clause,” their Lordships 
divided :—Contents, 24 ; Not-contents, 8. 


*Tue Earn or CAMPERDOWN: My 
Lords, I propose, in Clause 8, to leave out 
the words “ University Court,” and to 
substitute the word ‘“ Commissioners.” 
The object of the Amendment is this : 
As the Clause now stands, it will be 
necessary, on the Ist February every 
year, for the University Court to fix the 
Governors of the General Council. Should 
there be any points of difference, it 
merely means that you will give facilities 
for raising and reviewing them, by each 
year fixing the number of the quorum of 
your General Council. I propose that 
the number should be fixed by the Com- 
missioners, and the result would be that, 
in the future, if any one wished to make 
an alteration in the General Council, if 
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the Court were disposed to do ‘so, the 
thing would be done. It is very desir- 


able there should be the means of raising 
questions every year. Then, of course, 
by a subsequent Clause in the Bill, after 
the expiration of the Commissioners’ 
functions, it is in the power of the Court 
to pass any necessary ordinance. 

- fae Marquess or LOTHIAN : I am not 
quite sure that the number fixed by the 
University Court, as proposed by the 
noble Earl, would not remain in perpe- 
tuity. 

*Tae Earn or CAMPERDOWN: In 
Clause 21 it says they shall have the 

ywer of altering or revoking any ordi- 
nance framed and passed under the Act 
of 1858, and of making new orders. 

‘Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN : I do not 
think that would come under the new 
ordinance. I think they would be abso- 
lately unalterable. However, 1 will 
consider the matter. 

*Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: May 
I ask the noble Marquess whether he will 
give it his favourable consideration ? 

Te Marquess or LOTHIAN: I can- 
not say that I will give it favourable 
consideration, but I will give it con- 
sideration. 


- Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


COMPANIES CLAUSES CONSOLIDATION 
; ACT, 1888, AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 187.) 


Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


PRINCE OF WALES’S CHILDREN BILL. 
(No. 212.) 
House in Committee (according to 
order; Bill reported without amend- 
ment; and to be read 3* to-morrow. 


MARRIAGES (BASUTOLAND, &C.) BILL. 
(No. 155.) 


Commons Amendment considered (ac- 
cording to order), and agreed to. 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL, 
: (No. 199.) 


Report from the Committee of the 
reasons to be offered to the Commons 
for the Lords disagreeing to certain of 
their Amendments ; read, and agreed to; 
and a message sent to the Commons to 


The Earl of Camperdown 


{COMMONS} 








Drainage Bill. 
return the Bill with Amendments and 
reasons. 1 


House adjourned ata quarter before 
Seven o'clock till to-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 8th August, ‘1889. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS, 
winndionee 
SUCK DRAINAGE BILL. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, in the case of the Suck Drai 
Bill, Standing Orders 84, 214, 215, and 239 fe 
suspended, and that the Bill be now taken i 
consideration, provided that amended prints 
shall have been previously deposited.” —(Mr, 
Herbert Gardner). ; 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : There 
was a public Bill for the drainage of the 
Suck recently beforethe House. That Bill 
has been withdrawn, and now we are to 
have a private Bill considered upon the 
Suspension of the Standing Orders. It 
is a Bill of an extraordinary character. 
It is not, in a right sense, a private 
Bill at all. It was originally a public 
Bill, but in the process of being passed 
through this House it has been trans- 
formed into a private Bill, and a private 
Bill of the very worst type. There has 
been inserted in it a clause empowering 
the Government to hand over to private 
speculators a sum of £50,000 of the 
public money. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Manven, University 
of Dublin): No. 

Mr. STOREY: AsI understand the 
Bill, it was originally a measure to en- 
able a body of persons who had com- 
menced operations for the drainage of 
the River Suck to continue those opera- 
tions. The promoters, consistin 
principally of landowners, obtain 
some years ago power to carry 
out these works and to obtain the 
money from the Government by loan. 
When they proceeded with the work, 
that happened to them which has hap- 
pened to every similar body in Ireland 
—they found that the estimates placad 
before them were woefully and lage: 
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lessly inadequate; All the: money has 
been spent, and now they come to Par- 
liament for extended powers. . The 
Government introduced a public Bill to 
enable them to grant £50,000 out of the 
public. funds, but under the strees of 
the opposition which it met, the Bill was 
withdrawn, and now a clause empower- 
ing the Government to give the £50,000 
has been, or is to be, inserted in the 
nt Bill. a4 

Mr. MADDEN: No. . 

_ Mr. STOREY :. The hon. Gentleman 
says ‘‘No,” . Then; how is.it intended 
to get this money? Every one knows 
that if: this sum of £50,000 is not given 
in a free grant. it will be impossible to 
goon with the works. The money is 
absolutely necessary, and the Govern- 
ment have hit upon this excellent plan 
of granting it... They were conscious 
that they would be unable to pass a 
ublic Bill this year, and they, there- 
ore, support this private Bill in which 
they propose to insert a clause guaran- 
teeing as a free gift this sum of £50,000 
of the public money. 

Mr. MADDEN: No. 

Mr. STOREY:,, Then what is the 
object of the clause? If this were a 
private Drainage Bill under which the 
promoters proposed to carry out the 
works at their own expense or under ex- 
isting Acts I should not have felt it neces- 
sary to take any.objection., The fact is 
that the. promoters have begun the 
work; they have, expended a. large 
sum of money, and they find that 
the effect produced has been ab- 
solutely ml. So far it has done 
more harm than good, and unless they 
can get more money than was originally 
asked for the whole of their works will 
be useless. Olause 5 of the amended 
copy of the Bill issued to Members says 
that the costs, charges, and expenses be- 
fore and after the passing of the Act 
shall be defrayed out of money provided 
by Parliament as a free grant, not ex- 
ceeding in. the whole £50,000. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): May I be allowed to interrupt 
the. hon. Member for a moment? 
It is perfectly true that a clause to that 
effect appeared in the Bill, but it could 
not be inserted in the Bill. until a pre- 
vious Resolution had been agreed to, by 
the House,. therefore, ..when in . the 
Committee the clause was struck.out, 
and the Bill as it now appears is in pre- 
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cisely the form to which the ‘hon. Mem- 
ber takes no objection. Itis a Bill for 
the raising of capital, and it provides 
for the due representation of the persons 
interested upon the Drainage Board. 

Mr. STOREY: I am obliged*to the 
right hon. Gentleman for his explana- 
tion. I have no doubt that the Bill, 
from his point of view, is an innocent 
Bill, but from my point of view) it 
shows the trail of the serpent. It pro- 
poses that the Government shall have 
power to lend £115,000 to these gen- 
tlemen, but the Government know and 
the House cught to know. that admit- 
tedly that sum is not sufficient for the 
purpose. But if this Bill passes it is 
intended to bring in a further Bill of a 
single clause empowering the Govern- 
ment to give an additional. sum of 
£50,000. This may be an exceedingly 
clever proceeding, but it is one to 
which I take @ serious objection, and I 
beg to move as an Amendment that 
standing order No. 84 be struck out of 
the Motion. 

Sie G. CAMPBELL | (Kirkealdy) : 
The ways of this House are extremel: 
wonderful. About. five minutes coat 
went to the office of the House to get a 
copy of the Bill, and I found in it a 
clause to the effect that the taxpayers 
of this country are to pay £50,000 
towards the expenses of this Suck 
Drainage. Therefore, hon. Members 
cannot be blamed if they have been 
misled and knew nothing of this clause 
having been struck out, I am reminded 
very much of what happened in the 
American War. Armed cruisers were 
fitted up, but the guns were not put on 
board, they were sent out from this 
country perfectly innocent cruisers, but 
they met the guns somewhere else and 
took them on board. That seems to me 
to be precisely the nature of this Bill: 
The Government want. to smuggle 
this dangerous cruiser through the 
custom house of the House of Oom- 
mons, and then put the guns on board in 
another stage. In that case all criticism 
in regard to the Bill will be evaded. 
The Government have learned their 
lesson with regard to the public Bill, 
and now they want to avoid criticism. 
It appears to me to be hardly a fair 
way of dealing with the matter. . None 
of us knew, of the. existence of such a 

posal, and it was only by accident 
we were warned that. such a measure 
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was tobe brought forward. So far from 
the Bill being an innocent measure, I 
look upon it as a cruiser which is to be 
armed hereafter, and I shall, therefore, 
second the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
© 84,"—( Mr. Storey.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘ 84’ stand 
part of the Qnestion.” 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): This 
is really a very simple Bill, and although 
the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey) has called it clever, I look upon 
it as an honest and straightforward 
proceeding. . What has happened is 
this: A number of proprietors have 
established the Suck Drainage Board. 
They have spent £100,000 and the 
whole value of the works will disappear 
and the money be absolutely lost unless 
something further is done. There can 
be no doubt that great good has been 
done to the low lying lands by the works 
already constructed. The people of the 
district have spent £100,000 and the 
Government is asked to give £50,000. 
The time for the hon. Member for 
Sunderland to raise an objection is 
when the Government come forward to 
give this £50,000 as a free grant. The 
hon. Member seems to think that the 
Government have done something dread- 
fully wrong in dropping a public Bill 
and allowing the promoters to bring 
in a private Bill, but he forgets that he 
himself offered such an amount of oppo- 
sition to the public Bill that it was im- 
possible at this period of the Session to 
pass it. I sincerely trust that the House 
will not allow the Bill, which is a per- 
fectly innocent measure, to be rejected 
because the Government may hereafter 
be called upon to contribute £50,000. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy said 
that the ways of this House are per- 
fectly wonderful. So are the ways of 
some hon. Members in the House. Last 
year when the Ulster Canal Bill was 

. before the House the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) was 
mainly instrumental in handing over to 
@ private ee asum of £300,000 
against the wishes of the Irish Members, 
and I now ask that the same measure 
should be meted out to the promoters of 
the present Bill. In this case we have 
a body of landowners who have already 
expended their own money—a good deal 


Sir G. Campbell 
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of it foolishly no doubt—asking for a 
Government Grant. Why should th 
not have it? This country has robb 
Ireland long enough, and it is high time 
that we got-a little of our money back 
again. I fail to see why hon. Members 
should now be straining at a gnat after 
having swallowed a camel in connection 
with the Ulster Canal. In my opinion, 
this is a most excellent Bill, and it is 
the first time in the history of the land- 
lords of Ireland that they have proposed 
to give representation to the ratepayers. 
During the last 90 years this country has 
taken 300 or 400 million sterling out of 
Ireland, and we are now simply trying 
to get £50,000 of it back again. I quite 
agree with my hon. Friend the Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) that unless we 
drain the Shannon it is of very little use 
to drain the Suck, but the engineers are 
of a different opinion, and I am ready to 
place my drainage conscience, if there is 
such a commodity, in their hands. 

*Toe OHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E): As the House is aware, the 
Government originally brought in a 
Bill dealing with the drainage of the 
Suck. We have now withdrawn that 
Bill, and in lieu of it a private Bill has 
been brought in. Iam aware that great 
objection was raised in various quarters 
to the Government scheme, but perhaps 
the same objections do not apply to this 
measure. A very large amount of money 
has already been expended upon the 
drainage of the Suck; a considerable 
number of labourers are at this moment 
engaged upon the works, and unless 
this Bill passes this Session that money 
will have been wasted and the works 
must be stopped. 

Mr. STOREY: What amount of 
money has been spent by the promoters? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: £100,000. 

Mr. STOREY: Which was borrowed 
from the Government? 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Yes, borrowed 
from the Government. But the labourers 
who are now engaged will be turned off, 
and if at any future time Parliament 
should decide upon resuming the con- 
struction of these works it can only be 
done at a t loss. We cannot leave 
the works half finished without squan- 
dering the money which has been spent 
already. I, therefore, hope that all who 
have the interest of Ireland at heart will 
support the Bill. 
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Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid) : The 
hon. Member for North Longford (Mr. 
{. Healy) complains of something that 
was done last Session in reference to the 
Ulster Canal Bill, but we supported him 
on that occasion, and I think it is rather 
hard that we should be sybjected to his 
reproaches now. Originally four Drain- 
age Bills were introduced by the 


' Government this Session, and the Chief 


Secretary has done his best to slip one 
ofthem through. He put down a notice 
that they were to be referred to a Select 
Committee, but the Bann Drainage Bill 
wasthe only one submitted to the Com- 
mittee, although the Committee took it 
for granted that the other three would 
be brought before them in due course. 
Icannot, therefore, understand why this 
attempt should be made to slip one of 
these Bills through the House when 
there is a Committee in existence to 
whom the whole subject was referred. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that if 
the Bill is not passed the money 
already expended will be wasted, but 
that will be the fault of the Government 
themselves, because.they might have 
taken these Drainage Bills in the week 
which was devoted to the consideration 
of the Royal Grants. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is too bad for the Govern- 
ment to come forward at this period of 
the Session and attempt to throw on us 
the responsibility of wasting the money 
which has already been expended. Ido 
not think that the money has been 
spent for any useful object at all. Most 
of the money which has been spent in 
the improvement of the Irish rivers has 
been absolutely thrown away. I seo 
that hundreds of thousands of pounds 
have been spent on the Bann drainage 
works, while the total receipts are £70 
a year, and it costs £1,100 a year to 
keep them up. I think the House will 
do wisely to reject this Bill altogether. 

*Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.): So far 
as the drainage operations are concerned, 
I believe that, since the composition of 
the Board was changed two years ago, 
they have been carried out to the satis- 
faction of all the parties concerned. If 
this Bill is not passed, the money 
already expended will be lost, and a 
large number of labourers will be turned 
adrift. Under all the circumstances, I 
think it is better that we should accept 
the money which the Government offer 
to give. 
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*Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.): I 
wish to add my testimony to the useful 
nature of these works. The Bill as it 
stands pledges the credit of the rate- 
payers for the money, and it is, per- 

aps, the first instance in which land- 
lords and tenants have cordially united 
in an effort of local government. 
They are endeavouring to help them- 
selves, and have already pledged 
their credit to the extent of £100,000, 
which they will have to pay whether 
the money is lost or not. I believe that 
if the grant proposed to be given by the 
Government is sanctioned by this House, 
the whole of the money already ex- 
pended will prove remunerative. I am 
by no means in favour of subsidies, but 
in this case, it is to be given in support 
of a well meant effort to improve the 
condition and cultivation of the district, 
in which parties of all shades of political 
feeling have joined. 

Mr. STOREY : I should like to have 
your ruling, Sir, upon a point of order. 
Upon the Order Paper to-day, No. 21, 
is ‘ Suck Drainage [Provision of . 
Funds]: Committee thereupon.” The 
object is to pass a Resolution for the 
purpose of bringing in a Bill to provide 
the £50,000 which is to be granted to 
the promoters of this Bill. What I wish 
to know is whether it is in order to take 
this Bill into consideration until that Re- 
solution has been passed ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That Resolution has 
no reference to the present Bill, and 
there is nothing out of order in taking a 
Bill into consideration. 

Mr. STOREY: Standing Order No. 81 
requires that the Chairman of Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means shall makea 
Report to the House previously to the 
Second Reading of any private Bill by 
which it is intended to authorise, con- 
firm, or alter a contract with any De- 
partment of the Government whereby 
any charge upon the Imperial Exche- 
quer may be created. And any Resolu-’ 
tion to that effect must be circulated, 
with the Votes, two clear days at least 
before being considered by a Committee 
of the whole House. Although this Bill 
does not authorise, confirm, or alter a 
contract, it is a private Bill, the object 
and aim of which is to create a charge 
of £50,000 upon the Imperial Exche- 

uer, In this case there has been no 
Re rt from the Chairman of Committee 





of Ways and Means and no Resolution. 
2D 
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*Mrx. SPEAKER: There is nothing in 
the Order to which the hon. Member 
refers which renders it out of order to 
proceed with this private Bill. The 
question before the House is the Sus- 
pension of the Standing Orders, so that 
the Bill may be considered. 

Mr. COURTNEY: The hon. Gentle- 
man has cast a reflection upon the man- 
ner in which I have discharged my duty, 
but he has himself admitted that there 
is no contract touched upon in the Bill 
which required a Report. The Bill is 
absolutely independent and complete in 
itself. It is an ordinary Drainage Bill, 
and as such has passed through Com- 
mittee, and is now awaiting considera- 
tion. I understand that, if possible, 
the Government propose to pass through 
the House another Bill, but it will bea 
totally distinct Bill, and will have the 
effect, if passed, of giving to this Drain- 
age Board a grant of £50,000. It is 
quite evident that if that Bill does not 
pass the Drainage Board will be unable 
to complete their operations. I do not 
offer an opinion one way ortheother. I 
am only pointing out that this Bill is 
complete in itself. 

Mr. STOREY: Upon the point of 
order I contend that the object of this 
Bill isto ‘‘ alter” an existing arrauge- 
ment with a view of throwing a 
pecuniary burden upon the public. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): It was 
resolved, some years ago, that in con- 
nection with these drainage works a 
sum of £100,000 should be expended 
not by the Imperial Exchequer, but by 
alocal levy. It would, perhaps, have 
been preferable that the matter should 
have been dealt with by a public Bill, 
but that being impo sible a private 
Bill has been introduced. I do not 
think that the House oughtat this stage 
to disregard the opinion of the Com- 
mittee to whom the Bill has been 
referred. If it could be shown not only 
that the money already expended has 
been wasteful and useless, but that it 
would be wasteful to expend more, 
there would be a case against the Bill, 
but it has not been contended that the 
additional expenditure now proposed 
will fail to make the former expenditure 
effectual. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) : I hope 
that the House will not pass the Bill. 
We have been informed that the 
measure is wholly independent in itself. 
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So are the letters of the alphabet. J is 
simply a letter and so are O and B; but 
J.0 B spells job. The provisions of the 
Bill are to be coupled with a grant of 
£50,000 out of the pockets of the tax- 

yers, and, therefore, they cannot be 
pee upon as independent in them- 
selves, We are told that this is an 
admirable work, but the promoters have 
not afforded us an opportunity of 
judging. whether that is so or not. The 
promoters say that the works will be 
useless if this Bill is not passed. It is 
not a matter of much consequence 
whether that is so or not, because they 
cannot be of any permanent advantage. 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): We are 
told that if the Government give £50,000 
the work already done will not be lost. 
I presume that is on the principle of 
throwing good money after bad. It is 
further said that the works were badly 
managed by the old engineer, but that 
there is a new engineer now, and the 
works will be better carried out. But 
we have no guarantee, as far as I can 
see, that the new man will be any 
better than the old. All we know of 
the old engineer is that he failed, and 
there is every reason to suppose that the 
new man will fail also. _1 believe that 
the engineer was guilty of an act of 
great fully. Instead of commencing at 
the mouth of the sea, he commenced 
at the upper end of the Suck, with 
the certainty that the obstructions 
and floods would be far greater than they 
were before. 

*Mr. PIERCE MAHONY (Meath, 
N.): Only this week I had reason to 
put a question to the Government in 
regard to money spent in connection with 
harbour works at Fenit, County Kerry, 
directly contrary to the instructions of 
the Lord Lieutenant, under which the 
ratepayers were induced to give @ 
guarantee, and I was informed that 
although the Government admit the 
misapplication of funds in this instance, 
still they can suggest no remedy. Under 
these circumstances, until the Govern- 
ment can find some means of securing 
the proper application of money 80 
granted I shall vote against this and 
every similar Bill. 


The House divided:—Ayes 147; 
Noes 49.—(Div. List, No. 287.) 


Main Questioa again proposed. 
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Mr. STOREY: I believe that I 
should be in order in moving the omis- 
sionoftheotherStanding Orders. I donot 

se to take that course, but I shall 
viride the House against the Motion. 

The House divided:—Ayes 151; 
Noes 50.—(Div. List, No. 288.) 


Bill considered. 


Mr. STOREY : I think that we, who 
have taken a consistent course in regard 
to these Drainage Bills, have good 
reason to complain of the conduct of the 
Government in persisting with this Bill, 
after having sbaatonal the Shannon 
and the Barrow Bills. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member intend. to move an Amend- 
ment ? 

Mr. STOREY : I intend to move the 
omission from Clause 25 of the words 
“tone hundred and fifteen,’’ in order to 
insert the words ‘sixty-five,’ my 
object being to provide an adequate sum 
for the works in question, inasmuch as 
the Government themselves havedeclared 
that they cannot be completed under 
£165,000. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is not competent 
for the hon. Member to widen the stope 
of the Bill by increasing the amount 
provided for in the measure. 

Mr. STOREY: In that case it will 
answer my purpose just as well to move 
to reduce the amount. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It will be for the 
House to consider whether such an 
Amendment as the hon. Member has 
announced would not be a trifling 
Amendment. 

Mr. STOREY: Even at the risk of 
subjecting myself to your censure and 
to the censure of the House I propose 
to move such an Amendment as a protest 
against an inadequacy of the sum pro- 
vided for in the Bill. I maintain that 
the real object of the promoters is to get 
this sum of £115,000 in order that it 
may afterwards be supplemented by a 
grant of £50,000 from the Imperial 
Exchequer, and, as I have said, even at 
the risk of subjecting myself, Sir, to 
your censure, I do not think that that is 
& proper proposition to put -before the 
House. The Chief Secretary, in Laat 4 
the Second Reading of the Public Bill, 
distinctly stated that the works would 
cost £165,000, and to give borrowing 
powers to raise £115,000 only must be 
altogether abortive, and every penny of 
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the expenditure will come out of the 
Public Exchequer. Some day it may be 
repaid; but if so, it will be a very excep- 
tional experience. Unless the Govern- 
ment grant £50,000 in addition the 
works cannot be carried out. £100,000 
out of the £115,000 have already been 
expended, andthe only effect of this Bill, 
without the Government grant, will be 
to throw away £15,000 more of the 
public money. In the interests of the 
Public Purse, and altogether careless of 
of the estimate which the Treasury 
Bench may place upon my proceeding, 
I intend to resist this Bill as far as 
can, believing that it is vicious in itself, 
and that the Government are attempting 
by a side wind to avoid a discussion of 
the matter. I had no intention of 
trifling with the House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: What I said was 
that the House would judge whether 
the Amendment was not a triflin 
Amendment. The hon. Member moved, 
in the first place, to increase the amount, 
and he now moves to diminish it. Will 
the hon.{Member state what his precise 
Amendment is ? 

Mr. STOREY: I move to reduce the 
sum from £115,000 to £100,000. I 
said I would-do so as a matter of 
Parliamentary tactics, and in order to 
show that the financial provision in the 
Bill is inadequate unless it is supple- 
mented by a free grant from Parlia- 
ment. I beg to move the omission of 
the words ‘and fifteen.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
23 and 29, to leave out the words ‘‘ and 
fifteen.”’—( Mr. Storey.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘and fifteen’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Cotonen NOLAN: It is difficult to 
follow the arguments of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland. I thought he was 
going to lend us too much money ; but 
towards the middle of his speech he 
changed his intention, and suggested 
that we should have received £100,000 
instead of £115,000. I know the hon. 
Member says he has made the Motion 
as a mere matter of form; but his mere 
matter of form might have the effect of 
throwing a large number of men out of 
work. Of course, it is as well the hon. 
Gentleman should be allowed to air his 


eloquence. What is the use of the hon. 


Member being eloquent if he has not 
occasionally an opportunity of airing it ? 
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But the hon. Gentleman has majorities 
of 98 and 101 against him. It is per- 
fectly clear that the House want to pass 
this private Bill, and by what he is 
doing the hon. Gentleman can only 
succeed in wasting the time of the 
House and prolonging the discussion. 
He has put his case very well ; with such 
an extremely bad case, I wonder he 
could do so well. I can understand the 
House refusing Ireland money or re- 
fusingit a particular Bill; but for a small 
minority to prevent the Government 
bringing forward a proposition which 
they think they ought to do in justice 
to Ireland, is hardly treating the weaker 
eountry fairly. 

*Sir J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): May I ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether the interest on the 
public money experded on the Shannon 
has been paid regularly ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirs, Strand, 
Westminster): If the hon. Gentleman 
will give notice of his question, I will 
endeavour to give him an answer. 

Mr. CHANCE: I have to congratu- 
late the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
upon his championship of the rights of 
a majority, but I think his observations 
would have come with better grace from 
a Gentleman who was in the habit of 
being one of the majority. I have also 
to congratulate him in his startling 
novelty. I heard with surprise the hon. 
and gallant Member say he was afraid 
the House would grant Ireland too 
much money. I say without fear of 
contradiction that that is the very first 
time the hon. and gallant Member has 
been troubled with scruples upon the 
point. I have never known him afraid 
that too much money would be granted 
upon these semi-charitable, and, I may 
say, semi-jobbing works. I do not think 
the Amendment is a frivolous one, and 
I am strengthened in that belief by the 
fact that when, on the Estimates, some 
one desires to object to the insufficiency 
of the amount granted, the only thing 
he can do is to move that the Vote be 
reduced. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman to discuss the par- 
ticular Amendment before the House. 
Mr. CHANCE: That was what I was 
attempting to do—. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Colonel Nolan 
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Mz. CHANCE: The case of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland is a very simple. 
one: it is that it is unsafe to give power 
to borrow £115,000, and he sees a lesser. 
danger in permitting £100,000 rather, 
than £115,000 to be borrowed. I will 
not say more, but simply content myself 
by declaring that I propose to support 
the hon. Member for Sunderland, 
whether my reasons commend them- 
selves or not to the House. 

*Dr. COMMINS: There is a considera- 
tion in favour of this Bill which seems 
to have been overlooked. Itis evidently, 
forgotten that all these works are em-. 
bankment works. The Suck ruvsthrough 

eat moss, and great mischief is done 
be it overflowing its banks. Crops are’ 
destroyed, and disease often dissemi-. 
nated. In order to provide against such 
a state of things, the works so far have 
been mainly embankment works. The. 
money spent will be lost unless the 
works are completed. The House is 
called upon to make a beneficial work 
complete, and prevent it from being . 
what it will otherwise be—a source of 
danger. In fact, if the work already 
undertaken is not made complete, it will 
be a curse instead of a blessing to the 
people of the neighbourhood, as an over- , 
flow, if it should happen, would be all 
the worse for it. It is upon this that I 
shall support the Bill. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: In the course 
of a somewhat long life spent in admi- 
nistration I have heard a great deal of 
what the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has just told us. A great deal of money . 
has been spent in embankment works, 
and no good done. I object to these 
works being undertaken at the expense 
of the taxpayers. 

Mr. PHILIPPS: Thehon.and gallant » 
Member for Galway said the House was 
very anxious for this Bill. I do not. 
know what there is to make the House . 
anxious for the Bill, because this is the 
first opportunity we have had of dis- 
cussing the Bill in the House, whila no 
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‘statement has ever been made on behalf 


of the Bill. It has been said that if a 
great deal more money is not spent on 
the drainage of the Suck, the money . 
that has already been spent will be 
absolutely wasted. But then, as far as 
I can understand, it is admitted on all . 
sides that, to complete the drainage of 


‘the Suck, not £115,000, but £165,000 is 
} Tequired. If £115,000 is not enough 
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to finish the drainage of the river, I do 
not suppose we shall do much perceptible | fited 


harm if we reduce the sum to £100,000. 
The hon. and gallant Member also said 
it is only a small minority who oppose 
this Bill; but let me point out that it is 
& growing minority. Last year one of 
these Drainage Bills was opposed by 
only three Members, but now most of 
the hon. Members who sit on this 
side go into the Lobby in opposition to 
this Bill. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Roscommon said that disease is 
generated and crops are destroyed by 
the overflowing of theriver. But surely 
all these facts ought to be put before the 
House. Some Memberof the Government 
should put these facts before us in an 
authoritative way. This Bill has been 
introduced in a private way, and by it 
we are asked to lend money for an 
object in favour of which not a single 
argument has ever been advanced by 
anyone in a position of authority. 


Me. T. M. HEALY: Should I bein 


order, Mr. Speaker, in making the 
Motion the right hon. Member for Hali- 
fax made on July 2, 1888? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry to in- 
terrupt the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
but I have used a strong expression from 
the Chair. I remain of the same opinion; 
but I think it would perhaps be well to 
allow the House to take a Division upon 
the Amendment in the ordinary course 
before the House. 


The House divided :—Ayes 182; 
Noes 56. (Div. List, No. 289.) 


Mr. PHILIPPS: I now beg to move 
the omission of Sub-section (a) of 
Clause 6. We have not heard a word 
from any Member of the Government, 
or from any member of the Select Com- 
thittee, as to the additional value which 
is to be given to the lands specially 
benefited by this drainage scheme. If 
the drainage is going to improve the 
value of the lands specially benefited 
why should not these lands pay the whole 
expense of the scheme? Sub-section 
(a) charges the sum of £13,000 upon a 
certain contributory area. I do not 
want to be unfair. I do not want to 
charge the whole of the cost on the lands 
specially benefited, unless those lands 
are going to receive large benefits. Per- 
haps some one will tell us what was the 
evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee, and at what amount the im- 
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provement of the lands specially bene- 
was assessed? Of course, if I 
receive a satisfactory reply I shall be 
ready to withdraw my Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
34, to leave out Sub-section (a) of 
Clause 6.—( Mfr. Philipps.) 

Question on. “That Sub-sec- 
tion (a) of Clause 6 stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Mr. CHANCE: I think that before 
we divide upon this Amendment we 
should have some explanation as to the 
incidence of the charges. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: May I point 
out that these are questions which were 
dealt with in Committee, and thatif our 
private Bill legislation is to have any 
value, we must assent to the verdict of 
the Committees? It is impossible for 
this House to go into details and the 

rounds upon which the conclusions of 

ommittees were arrived at. It must be 
obvious to the House that if we debate 
here the details of every private Bill, it 
will be utterly impossible for the House 
to conduct its private legislation and any 
legislation whatever. 

Mr. STOREY : I think that is a fair 
contention to make in the case of 
ordinary Bills. The point we make is 
that we ought tv have an opportunity of 
discussing the details of these Drainage 
Bills when we are called upon to give 
£50,000 as a free grant ; but that owing 
to the peculiar methods adopted, by the 
Government, we shall be prevented 
from discussing the details. . There 
will simply be a clause granting 
£50,000 for the Suck drainage, 
and on that clause it will be 
impossible to discuss the details. 
We cannot permit such Bills as this to 
pass without opposition. As to the par- 
ticular point before the Committee, our 
contention is similar to that we urged 
on the other Bill. We hold that if 
there are advantages accruing directly 
to certain lands, those lands should be 
required to bear the cost of the works,. 
and that you should not go to other 
lands which benefit merely because they 
are in the locality and compel them’ 
to bear part of the expense. That 
is our contention, and it is a contention 
which, if we had been in Committee on 
the original measure, we should have 
sustained by prolonged argument. We 
admit the difficulty of considering these. 
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ints in a private Bill, but the blame 
es not rest with us; it rests with the 
Treasury Bench, and the Treasury 
Bench alone. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury has 
not defended it, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary were 
present he would not defend this par- 
ticular provision. The only reason for 
its adoption is that they find it ex- 
tremely hard to raise the money, and 
they try all sorts of Irish devices 
for raising it instead of adopting the 
old-fashioned Irish method—the method 
ractised before Ireland was debauched 
y England—of making those who 
benefit pay for the benefit they receive. 
Mr. COURTNEY: This Bill came 
before me in the ordinary way as an 
unopposed Bill, and all its details were 
considered. It would have been in the 
power of hon. Members who object to 
~ the measure to oppose it, but it was not 
opposed and was committed like ever 
other ordinary unopposed private Bill. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Storey) may 
stake his head as much as he likes, but 
he cannot alter the fact by so doing. 
The hon. Gentlemen in charge of the 
Bill and the Speaker’s Counsel came 
before me to consider the details of the 
Bill which were dealt with in the 
ordinary way. With regard to the par- 
ticular Amendment now before the 
Committee there is a distinction drawn 
between lands drained and benefited 
and land benefited though not drained ; 
but there is no doubt that the works 
under the Bill will bave a beneficial 
effect on the slopes above the actual 
drainage area. The hon. Gentleman 
shakes his head again, whether at the 
praciple I state or at the facts to which 
have referred I do not know. I 
should have thought the principle com- 
mends itself to everyone, and as to the 
facts they were proved before me. Due 
notice was given of the Bill by advertise- 
ment in the district interested, and if 
there had been any objection to the 
scheme opposition would have been 
offered ; but there was no opposition. 
The locality at large must be taken as 
assenting to the Hill, in so far as they 
showed no dissent. It may be impos- 
sible by arguments or facts to convince 
those who have made up their minds 
not to be convinced ; but, at any rate, 
the conduct of the Bill before me was 


perfectly regular. 
Mr, Storey 


{COMMONS} 
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Sir G. CAMPBELL: This Bill, ag. 
the right hon. Gentleman says, was 
treated as an unopposed Bill ; conse- 
quently, there was no real discussion on 
it. e are told ear we ome have 
opposed it at an earlier stage, but we. 
38 nothing about it. It was smug. 
gled through Committee. [‘‘ No, no.”} 

Mr. COURTNEY: Then everything 
is smuggled through Committee. 

Str G. CAMPBELL : Opportunity 
was given for private individuals to op- 

the Bill if injuriously affected by 
it, but this measure affects the pockets 
of the British taxpayer, which is a very. 
different thing. The Bill has been des- 
cribed as a conjunction of the letters 
“JOB”—job—but to my mind, it is 
something more than a job—it is a 
dodge. Advantage has been taken of 
a private measure to get a principle 
through the House which could not be 
got through in a public Bill. These are 
the circumstances under which the Bill 
now appears before us, andI say we 
are amply justified in discussing its 
details. We had no opportunity of 
knowing what was going on in 
Private Bill Committee; and though I 
have every respect for the opinion of 
the Chairman of Committees, I think I 
am not wrong in saying that whena 
Bill has gone before him as an unop- 
posed Bill it is not his function to 
rise—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I fail to see how 
the hon. Member’s observations are 
relevant to the question before the 
House, which is that of security for the 
repayment of advances. 

Sie G. CAMPBELL: That question 
is most important. I understand from 
the First Lord of the Treasury that no 
interest on the advances in connection 
with the Suck drainage has been 
paid—— 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No such ques- 
tion was ever asked. The question put 
was in regard to the Shannon drainage. 

Siz G. CAMPBELL: Very well; I 
would now ask if any interest has been 
paid on the advances made for the Suck 
drainage. I am told the interest is still 
owing ; and if that isso, I say it would 
be wrong to permit these people to 
incur new liabilities while they have 
not discharged their old ones. 

Tue SECRETARY ro rsz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jaoxson, Leeds, N.): Ican 
answer the hon. Gentleman’s question. 
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The money advanced has been advanced 
on the security of the property, that is 
to say, the property of the area drained, 
and I believe I am justified in saying 
that that security is quite ample in every 
respect. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: Has the interest 
due been paid ? 

Mr. JACKSON: If the hon. Gentle- 
man will give me another moment I will 
satisfy his curiosity. Until the worke 
have been completed or stopped— 
admittedly stopped—no award can be 
made of the charge which will come 
upon the different districts; and until 
that takes place the interest upon the 
sum already advanced accumulates. I 
am not aware that there is anything 
whatever unusual in that, therefore the 
obstruction now being offered to this 
Bill—[eries of ‘Oh!’ ]—well, if hon. 
Gentlemen do not like that word, the 
delay which is taking place in the 
passing of the Bill will delay the repay- 
ment of the money. The way to recover 
the money is to pass this Bill. 


The House divided :—Ayes 197 ; Noes 
60.—(Div. List, No. 290.) 


Smrk G. CAMPBELL: I beg to pro- 
pose an Amendment at the end of Clause 
6, which, I think, will be regarded as a 
very reasonavle one. Weall know that 
the interest of these advances has not 
been paid, but has, as it is emphatically 
called, been allowed to ‘ accumulate.” 
Under the circumstances I would move 
the Amendment which I have placed on 
the Paper. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
10, at the end of Clause 6, to insert the 
words— 

‘Provided that the interest on all moneys 
borrowed under the provisions of previous Acts, 
and secured on the same subjects, shall first be 
paid.” —(Sir George Campbell.) 

Question proposed, 
words be there inserted.” 


CotoneL NOLAN: The Amendment 
is an utterly absurd one. There can be 
no payment until the award is made. 
After a drainage work is executed the 
engineer goes down and awards so much 
for each proprietor to pay. At present 
the proprietors do not know how much 
they have to pay. They cannot, there- 
fore, pay the interest—no matter how 
willing they are to:do so; and meanwhile 
all the works will be stopped, the men 
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thrown out of work, and all the present 


evils increased. a 
Mr. STOREY: I should like to ask 
where is the absurdity of the Amend-- 


ment? Weare aware that there is to’ 
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‘be an award, and that the individual- 


roprietors will not know how much’ 
interest they have to pay till the award 
is made. But we do not ask individual 
proprietors to pay. We are dealing with 
the promoters of the Bill; and are pro- 
moters to come to the House and ask: 
for loans and to be so impecunious as not 
to be able to pay the interest they owe ? 
I ask the House to reflect on what they 
are doing. It is all very well to say 
that the interest for the last 10 years has 
never been apportioned; why if it is 
apportioned it will never be paid. We’ 
are going to carry this evil on still: 
further. There will be no award until 
the works are completed; and who 
believes that they will be completed’. 
with this amount of money? Inayear 
or two henee a further sum will be asked 
for, and we shall be told that until that: 
is expended no interest will be paid’: 
Sir, i hope the Amendment will be» 

ressed to a Division. We stand here’ - 

etermined to show the country that this - 
is a deliberate attempt in an underhand” 
fashion to get public money ; and we do’ 
not mean to be brow-beaten by any one ' 
rson, or any number of persons, or-to- 
prevented from declaring that we- 
intend on behalf of our constituents to’ 
resist the application of this money. 

*Dr. COMMINS: The observation 
that this is a deliberate attempt to get» 
public money is an observation that: 
might be applied to every private Bill’ 
the object of which is to borrow money 
from the Treasury. The hon. Member’ 
says he has had no opportunity of- 
examining the provisions of the Bill,’ 
but not a thing was done to prevent any 
Member examining the Bill in the: 
fullest manner. It passed through: 
Committee in a most ordinary way, and’ 
the subject has been before us since the 
early days of the Session. The hon. 
Member has dealt with the Bill ‘as’ 
though it were a private speculation 
for the benefit of private promoters, but 
that is not the case, as no one of them 
whatever wiil gain a penny by it— 
certainly not those in charge of the Bill. 
It is not a Bill to promote private: 
interests, it is a Bill to support public _ 
improvements. on 
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the Secretary to the Treasury what we 
usually do have from him, an extremely 
straightforward, candid, and modest ex- 
paarin of the circumstances of this 
oan. He has told us frankly that 
nothing has been paid on previous loans 
entered into a considerable number of 


years age. 

Mr. JACKSON: I do not know if 
the hon. Member understood. I said 
nothing had been paid because no award 
had been made. Until that is done it 
cannot be said that the money is due. 

Mr. CHANCE: I quite understand. 
The hon. Gentleman stated nothing had 
been paid ; not a penny had gone back 
to the Treasury, because, as he said, 
there had been no allotment of land. 
But what I should like to know is this: 
when the original loan was made by the 
Treasury was that transaction complete 
in itself, or was it contingent upon the 
future advance of this £115,000 more? 
I have heard of such a transaction 
generally condemned as paying interest 
out of capital, and these financial 
arrangements seem to me to be very 
like that of paying the interest on old 
liabilities by incurring new liabilities, 
and so we may go on ad infinitum. The 
Chairman of Ways and Means has 
spoken of this Bill having been discussed 
in Oomwittee, but the only discussion 
it received was from the right hon. 
Gentleman, two other Members of this 
House, and your counsel, Sir; but Ido 
not think the House will consider that 
discussion in that way is altogether 
satisfactory before agreeing to a Bill 
on which is to be grounded a demand 
for £50,000 of public money. We have 
it from the Chairman of Ways and 
Means that this Bill was smuggled 
through the House. 

Maz. COURTNEY: No; I said that 
if this Bill was smuggled through the 
House, then every Bill was smuggled 
through the House. 

Mr. CHANCE: I take it the logical 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman 
enabled him to see the possibility of 
some smuggling transaction; the idea 
of smuggling occurred to his mind. It 
was smuggled through in some sense; 
the Government Bill was introduced as 
a ‘ bonnet” or a stalking horse, while 
the private Bill was preparing. 

*Me. SPEAKER: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not speaking to the Question 


{COMMONS} 
Mr. CHANCE: We have had from | 
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before the House, the amendment of 
Clause 6. 

Mr. CHANCE: If the line I was 
pursuing is not open to me, Sir, of 
course I accept your ruling. I was led 
into it by the fact that an opposite line 
of illustration was taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of Ways 
and Means. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Not upon this 
Amendment. 

Mr. CHANCE: No, not on this 
Amendment, but the same F pee runs 
through all the clauses. I will only say 
that in the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, when he alluded to the logical 
consequences of this, he could not show 
that the action of the Government in 
this matter has been fair ard honest. 

Mr. PHILIPPS: My hon. and gal- 
lant Friend the Member for Galway 
says the Amendment is absurd because 
no money can be paid on previous Bills 
because no award has been made or 
can be made until the drainage works 
are complete. But I do not see how 
that follows, because any competent 
engineer knows what land he is going to 
drain, or he ought to know. If it is 
impossible for the engineer who drew 
up this drainage scheme to tell us what 
land he is going to drain and how much 
land is to be improved in value by the 
works, then I think the scheme ought 
not to be accepted. I would ask the 
Financial Secretary who has told us 
that interest has accrued on former 
loans, but is not due until the 
works are complete, to tell us what 
is the amount of interest that has 
accrued—I will not say is due—but what 
would be the amount due if the works 
were finished to-day? This is a ques- 
tion I think ought to be answered before 
we go to a Division. 

*Si J. SWINBURNE: I beg leave 
to move the adjournment of the Debate. 
This Bill proposes by a side-wind to 
provide the sum of £50,000. 

Motion made, ‘‘That the Debate be 
now adjourned.” —( Sir John Swinburne.) 

And, it appearing to Mr. Speaker 
that the Motion was an abuse of the 


Rules of the House, he proceeded to 
put the Question thereon forthwith. 


The House divided :—Ayes 52; Noes 


218.—(Div. List, No. 21.) a 
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Original Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 58 ; Noes 
217.—(Div. List, No. 292.) 


Mr. STOREY: I have another Amend- 
ment which I want to present to the 
critical consideration of the House. I 
have only got one more. It is in Clause 
16. I have mentioned it privately to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, and I am ex- 
tremely hopeful that both heand the 
hon. Members from Ireland will join me 
in asking for this change in the Bill 
supposing we go toa Division. Clause 
16 reads: — 


“ Any increase in the value of the land upon 
the occupiers interest, on which any annuity is 
charged, which shall have resulted from the ex- 
ecution of Works by the Board, shall be 
excluded in ascertaining the value of such land 
for any of the peter of the Land Act (Jre- 
land) 1881, and any Act amending the same.” 
The object of the clause as I want it 
would be this—that the increased value 
of the land accruing from these works 
should not be taken into account 
in order to increase the tenants’ rent in 
future arrangements. We did this in 
the case of the Bann Bill, in regard 
to which the Chief Secretary in Com- 
mittee frankly admitted that I was right 
in regard to my contention, and he 
made the alteration desired. The 
Amendment which I propose brings the 
clause of the Suck Bill exactly into the 
form of the clause which has been 
agreed to in the Bann Bill. I submit 
that if that form of clause be good for 
the Bann Bill it ought to be good for 
the Suck Bill. The clause as it stands 
in the Suck Bill does provide that 
within the flooded areas increase of 
value shall not be taken as a ground 
for increasing rents hereafter; but in 
the case of the lands which are im- 
mediately outside the flooded areas, the 
improvement which will accrue to them 
from the works to be carried out might 
well be taken account of in future 
settlements of rent to increase the 
rent. That would be extremely 
wrong, and I think we taxpayers who 
have to pay £50,000 to be provided 
out of the Public Exchequer, should ask 
that whatever value accrues from these 
drainage works should not be reckoned 
by the landlords in order to increase 
the rents which the tenants are to pay. 
If that be a fair contention, and 
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it was felt to be unanswerable in 
the other case, I hope there will be no 
objection to my Amendment—Clause 16, 
page 8, line 25, after ‘‘land,” to strike 
out the words “upon the occupier’s 
interest in which any annuity is 
charged.” I beg to move the Amend- 
ment. 

Cotonen NOLAN: This is really a 
very small matter, and I hope the 
Government will agree to it. The 
Amendment involved reaches the vanish- 
ing — but if these people outside 
are benefited, it is only right that they 
should pay for it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The Amend- 
ment — by my hon. Friend is a 
very fair one, and I trust the Govern- 
ment will accede to it. 

*Dr. COMMINS: The Amendment 
provides for the valuation of the occu- 
wea interest as separate from the 
andlords’, and simplifies the working of 
the measure very considerably. 

Mr. CHANCE: I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will accept the Amend- 
ment. There are two classes of land 
which may be benefited by the change 
—land specially benefited without the 
obligation of an annuity, and land not 
specially benefited. As the clause is 
drawn, it is confined wholly to land 
specially benefited—that is, land upon 
which an annuity is charged. The land 
not specially benefited is within the 
contributory area. That land will derive 
some trifling advantage from the drain- 
age works, yet it would, nevertheless, be 
subject to an increase of rent under 
this section, for the clause only ex- 
cepts from increase land specially 
benefited. The Amendment will remove 
an anomaly, and will in reality do very 
little more. 

Mr. SEXTON : I trust the right hon. 
Gentleman will accept the Amendment, 
for it would be extremely hard if the 
outside occupiers, who will derive an 
extremely small advantage, should be 
subject to an increase of rent hereafter, 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The matter 


‘is very insignificant, and I certainly, on 


the part of the Government, shall not 
offer any opposition. 

Mr. COURINEY: The intention of 
the promoters, as represented to me, 
was that no increase would be made in 
the future valuation of rents in co 
quence of these works. Som 
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Question, ‘‘That the words: proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“‘ That Standing Orders 223 and 243 be sus- 
pended, and that the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr. Herbert Gardner.) 


Mr. STOREY : I think I may appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman after the 
evidence he has had of the objections to 
this particular Bill in its present shape 
to postpone the Third Reading. I fear we 
shall be deprived of the opportunity of 
discussing the grant of £50,000. We 
have done a great deal to get the Bill 
through so far, and I would suggest 
that the Third Reading stage should be 
held over. 

e einen NOLAN: No, no; pass the 


Mr. STOREY: If my hon. Friend 
presses the Bill, he will meet with no 
small opposition. What I suggest to 
the Government is to hang this Bill as 
it were between heaven and earth until 
he sees whether the House will or will 
not grant the £50,000, which is neces- 
sary for the purposes of the Bill. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think the hoa. 
Gentleman has given abundant reasons 
why the House should now read the Bill 
athird time. We have been discussing 
the Bill for three hours; he and his 
friends have made their protest before 
the public and before the world against 
the Bil, and nothing more could be said 
even if we had a Debate on the Third 
Reading. Itis obvious that it would be 
@ useless expenditure of public time 
were we to postpone this Bill, which is 
to ge to another place, and to be dealt 
with there according to the Standing 
Orders. The hon. Gentleman said they 
will not have an opportunity of discus- 
sing the Money Bill. If the Government 
bring in that Money Bill this Session 
there will be abundant opportunity for 
discussing it on its several stages, or if 
we bring it in next Session there will 
also be ample opportunity to discuss the 
application of the £50,000. Under these 
circumstances I think I shall carry with 
methe great majority of even the hon. 
Members who have supported the hon. 
Gentleman during the last three hours, 
in desiring that the Bill should be read 
a third time, and without further 
a and that it should go to another 
place. 


{COMMONS} 








Committee. 164 
Sir G. CAMPBELL: Sir, the Motion 


before the House is not forthe Third . 


Reading, but for the suspension of the: 
Standing Orders. In the case of this most 
extraordinary and dangerous Bill, I do 
not think the Government should ask it, : 


and I oppose this course most strongly. ' 


Mr. PHITAPPS: The right hon. 
Gentleman withdrew the Bill, and we 
were justified in thinking that it would 
not be brought in again until next 
Session, but he has brought it in one- 
half a private Bill and the other half 
a public Bill. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: At the time 
I withdrew the Bill I explained the 
course which I intended to take. 

Mr. PHILIPPS: I am sorry the 
newspapers did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman’s observations worthy to be 
reprinted. Our opposition to the Bill 
has at all events been justified, for out 
of the Amendments we proposed the 
Government have accepted one, I 
oppose this Motion, and I shall vote 
against it. 

The House divided :—Ayes 216 ; Noes 
65.—(Div. List, No. 293.) 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Order madeupon the 19th day of 
June last, for presenting to Her Majesty an 
humble Address that she would be graciously 
leased to give directions that there should be 
laid before this House a Return relative to In- 
termediate Education (Wales), be read, and dis- 
charged.’”—(Mr. James William Lowther.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


VACCINATION ACTS (PERSONS 
IMPRISONED, &c.). 
Address for 


‘* Return showing the number of persons who 
have been imprisoned or fined for non-compli- 
ance with the provisions of the Acis relating to 


the Vaccination of Children, distinguishing 


imprisonments and fines; the len of im- 
prisonment undergone by such persons; the 
number of times any person has been im- 
prisoned more than once; and of the number, 
and amount of fines paid by any person who 
has been fined more than once for the above- 
mentioned offence since the 3lst day of July, 
1879 (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper; 
No. 289, of Session 1881).” 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


Seventeenth Report brought up, and 
read ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 


printed. a 
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EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION 
(FOREIGNERS) 
Report,"with Minutes of Evidence, 
brought up, and read. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No, 311.] 


DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 


Return ordered— 


“Of the Number of Divisions of the House 
in the Session of 1889; stating the subject of 
the Division, and the number of Members in 
the majority and minority ; Tellers included ; 
also the aggregate number in the House on 
each Division ; distinguishing the Divisions on 
Public Business from Private; and also the 
number of Divisions before and after midnight 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 0,141, of Session 1888).”—(Sir Charles 
Forster.) 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Return ordered— 

“Of the number of Public Petitions pre- 
sented and priuted in the Session of 1889 ; with 
the total number of Signatures in that year 
in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 

0. 0,144, of Session 1888).”—(Sir Charles 
Forster.) 


SELECT COMMITTEES. 


Return, ordered— 


. “Of the number of Select Committees ap- 
pointed in the Session of 1889, including the 
Standing Committees and the Court of 
Referees; the subjects of inquiry; the names 
of the Members. appointed to serve on each, 
and of the Chairman of each ; the number of 
days each Committee met, and the number of 
days each Member attended ; the total expense 
of the attendance of Witnesses at each Select 
Committee, and the name of the Member who 
moved for such Committee; also, the total 
number of Members who served on Select 
Committees (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 0,140, of Session 1888).”’—(Str 
Charies Forster.) 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 

Return ordered— 

‘¢Of the number of dayson which the House 
satin the Session of 1889, stating, for each day 
the date of the month, and ddy of the week, the 
hour of the meeting, and the hour of adjourn- 
ment; and the total number of hours occupied 
in the Sittings of the House, and the a 
time ; and showing the number of hours on 
which the House sat each day, and the number 
of hours after midnight; and the number of 
entries in each day’s Votes and Proceedings 


in continuation of Parliament: Paper, No. 
,142, of Session 1888).”—(Sir Charles Forster.) 


PUBLIC BILLS. 
Return ordered— 


‘* Of the number of Public Bills, distinguish. 
ing Government from other Bills, introduced 
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into this, House, or brought from the House of 
Lords, during the Session of 1889. showing the 
number which received the Royal Assent ; the 
number which were peeee by this House but 
not by the House of ; the number ad 
by the House of Lords but not by this House; 

and distinguishing the stages at which such: 
Bills as did not receive the Royal Assent were. 
dropped or postponed and rejected in either 

House of Parliament (in continuation of Parlia- 

mentary Paper, No. 0,143, of Session 1888).”— 

(Sir Charles Forster.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they agree to certain of the 
Amendments made by this House to the 
Lunacy Acts Amendment Bill | Lords}, 
with Amendments, and with a conse- 
quential Amendment to the Bill, to 
which they desire the concurrence of 
this House; and disagree to certain 
other of the said Amendments, for which 

they assign their Reasons. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_o— 
ADULTERATED LARD. 


Sir RICHARD PAGET (Wells): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board’ 
of Trade if his attention has been 
called to a recent publication by the 
Agricultural Department (No. 24, of 
1889), in which quotations are made 
from the Official Report of the Agri- 
cultural Department of the United 
States to the following effect— . 

‘‘That the total Annual Exports of Lard 
from the United States are about 320,000,000 
lbs.,0f which about 40 per cent are “‘Com- 
pound or Refined” lard; that no less than 
93,000,000 lbs. were sent in 1888 from the 
United States to this Country ; that amongst 
the adulterants used in compound or refined 
lard, ‘dead hog grease, or dead hog stearine is 
one of the most frequently mentioned ;’ that 
‘the term dead hog grease is used to indicate 
the oil or lard obtained from animals which die, 
of disease, or are smothered in rtation 
or die on the way to the slaughterhouses,’ ” 
Whether, in view of these alarming 
official statements, and the possible 
danger to health from the consumption 
of an article of food thus adulterated, 
Her Majesty’s Government will consider 
the propriety of prohibiting the intro, 
duction of the spurious substance desig- 
nated ‘‘Compound or Refined Lard ; ”? 
and, whether, in the event of the im- 
portation of artificial lard being still 
permitted, he will direct that (followi 
the analogy of the entry of margarine 
@ separate entry shall be made in. the 
Monthly Returns of the Board of Trade 
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distinguishin uine lard from the 
artifical crow wad ? 
*Tuze PRESIDENT :or raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicxs Bzacu, 
Bristol, W.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not prepared to prohibit all 
adulterations of lard, as it would require 
a large and expensive staff to test all im- 
ports, and there is no evidence that 
the bulk of such lard is other than 
harmless. Whilst agreeing with the 
accuracy of the statements quoted by 
the hon. Baronet, I think a closer 
rusal of the Report shows that the 
ingredients of these compounds are not 
so deleterious as is supposed, consisting 
in great measure of cotton seed oil. I 
learn from the Customs that they are 
prepared, on obtaining the sanction of 
the Treasury, to assign a separate 
heading for lardine in the import 
accounts of next year. 


NAVAL CHIEF ENGINEERS. 

Str JOHN COLOMB (Tower Ham- 
lets): I beg.to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty what is the average 

ount of annual pay and allowances, 
if any, of the Engineer Officers in chief 
charge of the engines and machinery of 
battleships taking part in the Naval 
Manoeuvres; and, what is the average 
amount of annual pay and allowances, 
if any, of the Chief Accountant Officers 
in charge of the books and accounts of 
those ships ? 

. Tue FIRST LORD or toe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamirton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The average annual 
pay and allowances of the chief en- 
ineers in charge of the machinery on 

e battleships engaged in the mancou- 
vres is £488, and that of the accountant 
Officers £475. 


ST. KATHARINE’S HOSPITAL. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland), 
Me behalf of Mr. Cremer (Shoreditch) : 

beg to ask the hon. Member for 
Penrith if, as the representative of the 
Charity Commissioners, he can state 
whether the vacancy caused by the 
decease of the late Master of St. 
Katharine’s Hospital has been filled up ; 
and, if so, what duties the new Master 
has to perform; what’ salaries and 
emoluments the new Master is to 
receive; and, whether the Charity Com- 
missioners are taking any steps to re- 
form the management of the hospital, 
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and to utilise for educational and other 
useful purposes its increasing revenues ? 
*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Penrith): 
The Charity Commissioners are 
informed by the chapter clerk of St. 
Katharine’s Hospital that the vacancy 
caused by the decease of the late Master 
has been filled up. The duties attaching 
to the office are those prescribed in the 
rules of the hospital, which were laid 
upon the Table of the House in the 
month of June last. The salary and 
emoluments of the new Master are the 
same as those of his predecessor. As 
the hon. Member was informed on the 
last occasion when the matter was dis- 
cussed in the House, the Charity Com- 
missioners have no power to take any 
steps to reform the management of the 
charity except upon an application from 
the majority of the governing body, and 
such application has not yet been 
received. 


CYPRUS. 


Mz. FENWICK (on behalf of Mr. 
Cremer): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether a 
reply has been sent to a memorial from 
the Archbishop of Cyprus and other 
members of a deputation now in this 
country, dated 19th July, respecting 
reforms in the administration of Cyprus; 
and, if 80, whether he will inform the 
House as to the purport of that reply; 
whether Her Majesty’s Government is 

repared to act on the suggestion of the 
High Commissioner as regards the con- 
version of the tribute to Turkey, by 
which it is expected that considerable 
economies may be effected in the annual 

ayments charged on the Cypriote or the 
English taxpayers; whether the recom- 
mendations of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
transmitted last year to the High Com- 
missioner for Cyprus, as regards reduc- 
tions in the Civil Service, have been 
acted upon; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will give favourable consideration 
to the appeal of the Cypriote deputation 
for utilisation and encouragement of the 


for lessening the additional burdens laid 
on the inhabitants since the occupation 
of their island for Imperial purposes ? 
Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror: tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Woras, Liverpool, East Toxteth): 
No definite reply has yet been sent to 





the Cyprus deputation, as their repre- 
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sentations are still the subject of discus- 
sion between them and the Secretary 
of State, with whom they are to lave a 
further. interview on the 15th inst. Her 
Majesty’s Government are anxious to 
commute the tribute, and have the sub- 
ject under consideration; but the matter, 

eing an international one, is of much 
delicacy, and presents many serious 
difficulties. Economies were effected 
this year in the Estimates of the current 
year to the extent of £1,075, and it is 
contemplated that further economies 
will be effected as time goes on, with a 
view to carrying out the wishes of the 
Treasury. As egarie the last paragraph 
of the question, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are giving their best consideration 
to the suggestions of the deputation on 
all subjects affecting the welfare of the 
island. Papers have been laid on the 
Table, and will be distributed as soon 
as possible, dealing with the different 
questions raieed by the Memorial; but 
with reference to the concluding words 
of the question, I may state that since 
the British occupation there has been a 
large remission of taxation. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS AND 
WORKMEN. 

Mr. FENWICK (on behalf of Mr. 
Cremer): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether there are 
any workmen employed at the Houses 
of Parliament, or other Government 
. works, who are paid by Messrs. Brass, 
the Government contractors, 4}d. per 
hour; whether such workmen are fre- 
quently engaged in cleaning and paint- 
ing lofty parts of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment; whether the contractors are 
allowed 6d. per hour for such men, and, 
if so, why they deduct 13d. per hour; 
and whether the Government have come 
to any decision as to the appointment of 
a Committee to consider the desirability 
of engaging directly through their Clerks 
of Works all workmen employed at 
Government Offices, so that the amount 
voted by Parliament may be received 
without any deduction ? 

A LORD or tuz TREASURY (Sir 
H. Maxwe.i, Wigton): There are only 
four men at the Houses of Parliament 
whose wages are as low as 43d. per hour, 
and very few elsewhere. Such workmen 
are not frequently, only occasionally, 
engaged in cleaning lofty parts of the 
Houses of Parliament, and that at times 
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when otherwise they would have to be 

discharged. There is no danger in the 

work. The contractors are allowed for 

these men fd., less 16 per cent, or 

5 1-25d. per hour. The present contract 

does not expire until March 31, 1891. 

The Government have undertaken before 

that date to fully consider what modifi- 

cations it may be possible or desirable 

to make in the present system governing 

the employment of workmen in the 

public buildings, and the matter is now ' 
engaging attention. If it should be 

found that the assistance of a Committee 

of the House of Commons would be’ 
desirable in the investigation of the 

question, the Government will ask the 

House to appoint one in the course of 

next Session. But in the present position’ 
of the inquiry it is impossible to say’ 
whether it will be necessary to invite’ 
the assistance of a Committee of the 

House. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC AOT. 
Sir R. PAGET: I beg to ask the: 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he will be good enough to state to the: 
House the manner in which the Board 
of Trade propose to proceed to consider 
the objections of traders, farmers, and 
others with regard to railway rates, 
charges, and classification under the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888; 
whether the hearing of parties will be 
conducted in public; by whom the 
hearing will be conducted; and when’ 
they will commence; whether it is the 
intention that parties may be heard at 
their own discretion either in person or by 
counsel ; and whether it is proposed to 
deal, in the first instance, with Imperial 
questions involving matters of principle 
such as terminals and short-distance 
clauses; or to deal with groups and 
objections submitted by special classes 
of farmers, traders, or to deal separately 
with the classification schedule sub- 
mitted by each Railway Company ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: A Circular 
explaining the procedure to be adopted - 
at the hearing of objections, of which I 
will hand a Copy to the hon. Baronet, 
will be sent to each Railway Company 
and each objector, and will be given the 
utmost publicity. The hearings will be 
conducted in public by the principal 
permanent officers of the Department, 

resided over by Lord Balfour of» 
Burleigh, the Parliamentary Secretary ’ 
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to the Board of Trade, who will have 
such expert advice as may be necessary. 
Parties will be heard either by them- 
selves or by representatives, as they may 
deem desirable. It is proposed, in the 
first instance, to deal with questions 
involving matters of principle, com- 
mencing with terminals. Further de- 
tails the hon. Baronet will find in the 
Circular. 

Sm R. PAGET: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say when the parties will be 
heard ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: On 
October 15. 


CUSTOM OFFICERS, LIVERPOOL. 

Mr. J. McCARTHY (Londonderry) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether it is a fact that the 
out-door officers of Customs at Liverpool 
petitioned the Board of Customs on June 
13 last relative to certain travelling 
allowances of which they have lately 
been deprived ; and if so, whether the 
officers have not yet received an answer 
to their petition; whether the examining 
officers of Customs at Liverpool peti- 
tioned the Treasury upon the same 
subject on June 18 last; and whether 
the decision of the Treasury has been 
made known to the officers interested ; 
and if not, whether he will explain the 
cause of the delay? 

Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The 
two Petitions referred to are in the 
hands of the Board of Customs. The 
question raised by the examining officers, 
whose Petition was sent to the Board in 
the first instance, is of wider scope than 
that to which the Petition of the out- 
door officers relates. The subject of 
both is somewhat intricate and involves 
an important principle. Moreover, as 
some of the points have been directly 
raiced before the Royal Commission on 
Civil Establishments, the Board had 
necessarily to await the Report of that 
Commission before taking action in the 
matter. Careful consideration is now 
being given to the subject, and a decision 
may shortly be expected. 


FEVER AT GIBRALTAR. 

Srr W. BARTTELOT (Sussex, N. W.) 
on behalf of Sir Jomn Kennaway 
(Honiton): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether it is a fact 
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rooms on the ground floor in the Spanish 
Pavilion of Gibraltar, there have been 
four cases of fever, two of which have 
been serious cases of enteric; and 
whether he can give assurance that 
the unsanitary ‘state of the building 
will be dealt with at once? 

*Tne FINANOTAL SEORETARY 
tro tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr.  Brop- 
rick, Surrey, Guildford): There have 
been three cases of fever, of which 
two were enteric, in four adjoining 
rooms on the ‘ground floor of the 
Spanish Pavilion during the last 11 
months. The rooms of the lower floor 
have been closed, and steps have been 
taken for dealing at once with the sani- 
tary defects of the Spanish Pavilion, if 
any remain after the overhaul it recently 
underwent. There has been no case of 
fever since June. 


LOCAL TAXATION LICENCES. 

Coroner ANSTRUTHER = (Wood- 
bridge): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether it 
is the case, that'the amount of annual 
licences payable'in January by any in- 
dividual be paid into the nearest Post 
Office, and the licences received from 
the Postmaster, that the amount so paid 
is transmitted to the General Post Office 
in London, and thus lost to the country 
in which the money was paid, whereas, 
should the money be paid into a county 
town to the collector of Inland Revenue, 
that then the county would receive the 
benefit ? : 

*[ue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Riroutg, 
Tower -Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
value of licences taken out at Post Offices 
is paid over eventually to the credit of 
the account of the Inland Revenue at 
the Bank of England, and the Inland 
Revenue Department, ia the Quarterly 
Return rendered to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, appropriates the proceeds 
to the credit of the administrative county 
in which such Post Offices are located. 


EDINBURGH POST OFFICE. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he has received a Memorial, dated 22nd 
June, 1888, and a further Memorial, 
dated Ist July, 1889, from certain 
Lower Division Clerks in the Edin- 
burgh {Post Office on the subject of 
temporary employment as Surveyor’s 
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Olerks; and, if so, whether he can say 
about what date he may be able to state 
to the Memorialists if their grievance 
ean be remedied ? 


*Toz POSTMASTER GENERAL 

(Mr. Ratxes Cambridge University) : 
The Memorials referred to by the 
hon. Member were duly received. I 
should like to explain that lists are 
made out periodically of officers who are 
anxious to be employed in giving tem- 
porary assistance to surveyors, and 
when such assistance is needed the 
officers whose names are on the lists 
are, provided they are considered fully 
qualified, selected for the purpose. 
After the receipt of the first Memorial 
the officers who signed it were informed 
to this effect, and that when oppor- 
tunities occurred they might apply, but 
many of them omitted to do so when last 
invited. A new list for Edinburgh will 
be made this autumn, and the Memo- 
rialists’ qualifications will then be care- 
fully considered. 


TURIN STREET BOARD SCHOOL. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department by whose autho- 
rity the Turin Street Board School was 
occupied as a temporary barrack by the 
police upon the occasion of the visit of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to Beth- 
nal Green on the 30th ultimo ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Mar- 
THEWs, Birmingham, E.): I am _ in- 
formed by the Commissioner of Police 
that the school buildings were not 
occupied by the police; but, the per- 
mission of the caretaker of the school 
having been first obtained, some police 
were placed in the yard so as to be out 
of sight and not to attract a crowd. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that at the last 
meeting of the London School Board 
the statement was made bya responsible 
officer that authority had not been 
given ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not aware 
of that fact. 


LEEDS POST OFFICE. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware the maximum 
wages, allowances, and overtime paid 
to stampers, town sorters, station mes- 
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sengers, and other out-door employés 
at Leeds are, in each case, less than 
those paid at Manchester, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dublin, and 
Liverpool; and if he will consider 
whether such inequality of payment 
should continue for similar services ? 
*Mr. RAIKES: Yes, Sir; I am 
aware of the fact stated by the hon. 
Member. The rates of wages vary in 
different localities, as they bear some 
relation to the size and importance of 
the various offices. The office at Leeds 
does not belong to the same category as 
any of the six offices the hon. Member 
mentions, and I fear I cannot admit any 
sufficient reason for altering the present 
organisation. 


Government Act. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AOT—ALTERA- 
TION OF BOROUGH BOUNDARIES. 
Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 

Hamlets): I beg to ask the President 

of the Local Government Board whe- 

ther his attention has bean called to the 
fact that notwithstanding the provisions 

of ** The Local Government Act, 1888,” 

requiring the Local Government Board 

to hold a local inquiry whenever any 
representation is made to them that it is 
desirable to alter the boundary of any 
borough, several provincial Corporations 
have, during the present Session, intro- 
duced into Parliament Bills for the ex- 
tension of their boundaries without any 
previous local inquiry, thereby not only 
imposing considerable expense on the 
ratepayers by a more costly mode of 
proceeding in the first instance than by 
a local inquiry, but also inflictin 
serious expense on landowners an 
others opposed to the inclusion of their 
property within the borough boundary, 
and tending, by the serious expense of 
appearing before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, to deprive small landowners of 
the opportunity of being heard in oppo- 
sition to the proposed extension; and 
whether, since considerable extensions 
of boundaries sought for by provincial 
Corporations have been refused by Par- 
liamentary Committees on the ground 
that the land in question was of a rural 
character and not fit or ripe to be in- 
cluded within the limits of the proposed 
extension, facts which could have: been 
tested on the spot at a very light expense 
by a local inquiry, and that landowners 
who succeed in opposing the inclusion 
of their lands within the proposed ex- 
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tension have great difficulty in recover- 
ing the costs to which they have been 
ut, he would consider if any and what 
Farther steps could be taken to give 
effect to the provisions of ‘‘ The Local 
Government Act, 1888;” and to prevent 
the needless expenditure of time and 
money incurred by imposing upon a 
Parliamentary Committee the considera- 
tion of a question capable of being 
dealt with more satisfactorily and 
economically by a local inquiry. 

Mr. RITCHIE: It is the fact 
that in the case of certain municipal 
boroughs during the present Session 
Local Bills have been introduced for the 
extension of the borough boundaries 
without any previous local inquiry 
under the Local GovernmentAct. These 
several Bills have been referred to the 
Select Committee on Police and Sani- 
tary Regulations Bille. The views of 
that Committee on the general ques- 
tion of the extension of boroughs by 
Local Bills are stated in the Report on 
the Grimsby Extension and Improve- 
ment Bill, presented to the House on 
March 29th last. In that Report the 
Committee stated, amongst other 
grounds for their conclusion, that the 
extension of the borough should be 
granted ; that the petition for the Rill 
was lodged in Purliament before the 
County Council came into existence; 
that although the Act creating the 
County Councils bad passed it did not 
come into active operation until after 
the time that the promoters took steps 
to obtain the Local Act; and that if 
they had been- guided solely by the 
words of Section 54 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, and had not come to Parlia- 
ment, they, in all probability, would 
have had a delay of 12 months before 
anything could have been done. The 
Committee were also impressed with the 
undoubted fact that the promoters had 
already incurred a large proportion of 
the total expense of obtaining the Bill, 
and that the whole of that expenditure 
would have been thrown away if the 
Committee had declined to entertain 
the Preamble. As regards the second 
paragraph of the question, in all cases 
where, an application is made to the 
Local Government Board in pursuance 
of the Local Government Act for a pro- 
visional order for an extension of a 
borough boundary, the Board will 
direct the necessary local inquiry, 
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unless they are clearly of opinon, upon 
the facts submitted to them, that the 
application should not be proceeded 
with. In any case hereafter in which it 
is proposed to obtain an extension of 
the boundary of a borough by a Local 
Bill instead of by application for a 
Provisiona] Order under the Local Gov- 
ernment Act, it will be for Parliament to 
determine what course they will adopt 
with reference to the measure. 


LADY VISITORS TO PRISONS. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if he will state the names 
of the — in England and Wales 
to which ladies have been appointed as 
voluntary visitors; and what is the 
nomber of prisons to which such ap- 
pointments have for the first time been 
made since September, 1887 ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: There are 26 
prisons in all to which ladies have been 
appointed as visitors. I shall be happy 
to show the hon. Member the list. Ap- 
pointments have been made to two of 
these prisons—Devizes and Durham 
—since September, 1887. 


MOVABLE DWELLINGS. 

Mr. STEPHENS (Hornsey): I beg 
to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is in @ 
position to give an approximate estimate 
of the number of persons living per- 
manently in movable dwellings ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Iam unable to give 


an approximate estimate of the num-. 


ber of persons living permanently in 
movable dwellings. I may mention, 
however, that the number of persons 
enumerated as sleeping in caravans 
and tents, and in the open air on 
April 1, 1881, the date of the last 
census, was as follows :—Males, 4,668 ; 
females, 3,901—making a total of 
8,569. 

Mr. STEPHENS: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether the powers under 
Section 9 of ‘‘The Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1885,” over tents, 
vans, sheds, and other similar structures, 
for purposes of public health, have been 
made use of by Sanitary Authorities ; 
whether any, and, if so, how many 
Sanitary Authorities have made bye-laws 
under Sub-section (2) of Section 9 of 
“The Housing of the Working Classes 
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Act, 1885,’’ for promoting cleanliness 
in, and the habitable condition of tents, 
vans, sheds, and similar structures, used 
for human habitation, and for prevent- 
ing the spread of infectious disease by 
the persons inhabiting the same, and 
generally for the prevention of nuisances 
in connection with the same. And 
whether the Local Government Board 
have taken steps by circular or otherwise 
to draw the attention of Sanitary Authori- 
ties to the extensive powers at present 
possessed by them, under Section 9 of 
“The Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1885.” with regard to tents, vans, 
sheds, and other similar structures ? 
*Mr. RITCHIE: The Local Govern- 
ment Board, alter the passing of ‘‘ The 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1885,” brought specially under the 
attention of the several Urban and Rural 
Sanitary Authorities the provisions of 
Section 9 of that Act as regards the re- 
gulation of tents, vans, sheds, and 
similar structures used for human habi- 
tation. With regard to Sub-section 1 
of that section, the Board have no in- 
formation as to the extent to which 
Local Authorities have availed them- 
selves of their powers under the sub- 
section. With respect to Sub-section 2, 
no bye-laws under that sub-section 
have been confirmed by the Board. In 
three instances only have bye-laws 
been proposed by Urban and Rural Sani- 
tary Authorities, and these are now 
under consideration. 

Mr. STEPHENS: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council of Education whether it has 
been found practicable to enforce the 
school attendance of children travelling 
with canal boats in the district to which 
the canal boat is registered as belonging, 
according to the requirements of the 
“Canal Boats Act, 1877;’ whether, 
owing to difficulties connected with the 
enforcement of the provisions of the 
‘Canal Boats Act, 1877,” with regard to 
the elementary education of children 
belonging to canal boats, attempts had 
been made, apart from the special pro- 
visions of the *‘ Canal Boats Act, 1877,” 
to compel attendance at a school in the 
district in which the child for the time 
being may be; and whether such 
attempts have been protested against, 
and opposed by school managers and 
school teachers in the interests of the 
schools under their management ? 
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*Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Hart Dyrxe, Kent, 
Dartford): I have no information as to 
the last two paragraphs of the question ; 
but Mr. Brydone’s Report, which will be. 
included in the forthcoming Blue Book, 
shows that a great deal has been done 
to carry out the ‘Canal Boats Act,” 
and that its enforcement has in many 
cases reduced the number of children on. 
board the boats, and there is reason to 
believe that the substitution of special 
bye laws in respect of such children, in 
lieu of those of the district in which 
they happen to be, as is proposed in the 
“Movable Dwellings Bill,” would be 
of great service. 


THE SESSIONS RELIEF ACT. 

Mrz, SWETENHAM (Carnarvon): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the statement: 
of Mr. Justice Hawkins, in charging 
the Grand Jury at Birmingham on 
Saturday last, that ‘“‘ The Sessions Relief. 
Act, 1889,” directs that, when prisoners 
have committed offences indictable 
for trial at Quarter Sessions, the wit- 
nesses are to be bound over to Quarter 
Sessions, unless the Justices, for “ special. 
reasons,” otherwise direct; that the Act 
did not state what these special reasons 
were, and did not appear to apprehend 
the seriousness of a man lying in gaol 
three or four months at the expense of 
the county. In that division of War- 
wickshire there were no fewer than 17 
prisoners awaiting their trial whose 
offences had been committed since the 
28th of June, and who must. wait in 
gaol until between the 2nd and 10th of 
October, when the next Sessions would 
be held ; and whether, in order to pre- 
vent as far as possibe the recurrence of 
the cruelty of keeping prisoners await- 
ing their trial in the manner they are 
being kept in the division of Warwick- 
shire referred to, and the expense to the 
county, he will issue a Circular to the 
Magistrates’ Clerks. of the Petty Ses- 
sional Divisions, stating that the near 
approach of the Assizes as compared 
with the Sessions affords a ‘‘ special. 
reason’’ for directing the witnesses to 
be bound over to appear at the Assizes ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : My attention 
had not been directed to the observa- 
tions quoted by my hon. Friend until I 
saw his question. I should be exceed- 
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ing my proper functions if I issued to 
Magistrates’ Clerks a Circular professing 
to give an authoritative construction of 
the Assizes Relief Act, 1889. Itis for 
Justices to decide upon all the cireum- 
stances whether “special reasons ”’ exist 
for sending any case to the Assizes, and 
I apprehend they would take into con- 
sideration, among other circumstances, 
the comparative proximity of the Assizes 
and Sessions. 


H.MS. SULTAN. 

Mr. ISAACSON: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether he 
has any further information as to the 
progress made in raising the Sultan? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: No news 
has been received since July 28, when 
a preliminary trial was made by the 
salvors of their pumps. 


SHORT SIGHT AND ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON: I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether he 
has yet received any reports from his 
Inspectors regarding the alleged in- 
crease of short sight in the children 
attending public elementary schools ? 

*Srr W. HART DYKE: As the In- 
spectors have no previously ascertained 
data upon which to form a comparative 
judgment upon the point, a considerable 
time would necessarily elapse before 
they could be expected to give an 
opinion ; but the matter has not been 
lost sight of, and I hope it may be pos- 
sible to secure some reliable information 
in connection with it. 


GUNS IN BARBETTE. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
what proportion of first-class ironclads 
have guns mounted in barbette, and if 
these would be disabled if hit at the 
hole and within a few feet of the muzzle 
by shot of 4:7 guns when fired with the 
new powders; if the 4°7 guns can fire 
10 shots a minute ? 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: Six of 
the 19 first-class ironclads have their 
main armament mounted in barbette. 
The chases of these guns are in common 
with guns placed in turrets exposed to 
injury by shot. As to the probable 
effect of a shot from a 4°7 gun on the 
chasé near the muzzle, I must refer the 
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hon. and gallant Member to the answer 
to a similar question put by him to my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War on Tuesday. It has not been 
found practicable to give the chase of 
these guns greater protection, but as 
they will usually be pointed towards 
the enemy they wiil present a compara- 
tively small target. 


THE CALEDONIAN CANAL, 

Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
the attention of the Government has 
been drawn to the present condition of 
the Caledonian Canal, and especially to 
the fact that traffic is much impeded 
owing to the state of Loch Oich ; whether 
inquiries have been made as to the 
works necessary to remedy the present 
position of affairs; and whether the 
Government will consider the propriety 
of taking measures, in co-operation wit 
the Commissioners’ with a view to hav- 
ing the required works executed ? 

*Tuoe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P.: 
B. Rozrrtson, Bute): As regards the 
present condition of the Caledonian 
Canal, the Commissioners have, within 
the last two yoars, undertaken the re- 
newal of the lock gates, in accordance 
with a special Report by their Engineer 
Superintendent, which is appended to 
the annual Report recently presented to 
Parliament. The estimated cost of the 
work was £20,000, and Parliament has 
passed a vote of £5,600 as the first con- 
tribution towards this outlay. Owing 
to the severe drought this summer, the 
traffic on Loch Oich is much impeded, 
and this subject is under consideration. 


VENEZUELA. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
Government have received information 


that the vessel of a British subject,’ 


named Philip, of Trinidad, was chased 


by a Venezuelan revenue cutter, who’ 


threatened to shoot him, and made off 


with his boat and cargo, leaving him in 
a destitute condition on the uninhabited: 


island of Patos; whether a Government 


official, sent to the Bocas to inquire into 
the facts, fully corroborated Philip’s’ 
statements; and whether the Govern- 
ment have taken any steps to obtains 
from Venezuela redress for this latest: 


outrage? 
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*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Fereusson, Manchester, N.E.): No 
information of such a case having 
occurred has reached Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


STATEMENTS BY PRISONERS. 

Mr. SWETENHAM (Carnarvon, 
&e.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether, in 
view of the divergent practice of Judges 
in allowing or disallowing a prisoner, 
who is defended by counsel, to make a 
statement to the jury in a capital or 
lesser case, some allowing it only to be 
made before counsel’s address for the 
defence, and some, as in a recent case, 
after a speech by counsel and evidence 
called for the defence, and some dis- 
allowing a written statement to be read, 
he will confer with the Lord Chancellor 
as to the desirability either of calling a 
meeting of Judges to decide upon a 
uniformity of practice, or of bringing in 
a Bill next Session to extend the practice 
prescribed by the Oriminal Law Amend- 
ment Act to all indictable offences ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Her Majesty’s 
Government have both in this Session 
and the last introduced a Bill which 
would remedy the anomalies pointed out 
by my hon. and learned Friend, and, 
although various circumstances have 
delayed it so far, I hope the next Ses- 
sion it may be passed into law. 


IRELAND—BOYCOTTING—CASE OF 
MELLON AND DOYLE. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether his attention has been 
called to the case of John J. Mellon, 
Wm. P. Doyle, and Gregory Kavanagh, 
who were arrested in Gorey, at 8 o’clock 
on the morning of the 12th July, on the 
charge of boycotting, and detained in 
custody till 8 o’clock p.m. when - they 
were brought before a Magistrate, who 
remanded them, accepting bail for their 
P nce; whether he is aware that, 

though the Petty Sessions clerk 
informed the Magistrate (Colonel Miller) 
that the bail bonds could be prepared 
by half-past 10 o'clock a.m. on the 13th, 
on the application of the police, Colonel 
Miller fixed 2 o’clock the nex! day as the 
time for taking the recognizances, and 
that the solicitors for the prisoners, after 
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having been three times refused an 
interview with them, was at length 
allowed to see the prisoners separately 
in presence of Head — Oonstable 
M‘Cormick ; and whether he will give 
directions that prisoners detained in 
any Oonstabulary barracks will be per- 
mitted in future to have private inter- 
views with their solicitor ; whether it is 
a fact that these three prisoners, in 
spite of the remonstrance of a constable, 
were ordered by the head constable to 
be detained on the night of the 12th 
July in a cell about five feet by eight 
feet, which was in a disgustingly filthy 
condition, drunken prisoners having been 
previously confined in it; and whether 
steps will be taken to guard against thé 
danger to prisoners’ health likely to arise 
from confinement in such dens? 
Tae CHIEF SEORETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I understood that as the 13th Juby’ 
was a fair day, 2 o’clock was. fixed 
as the most convenient hour for taking 
the recognisances. The police did re- 
fuse to allow Mr. Scott, a solicitor, to 
interview the prisoners without a Dis- 
trict Inspector’s authority. Immediately 
upon Mr, Scott applying to the District 
Inspector, he gave him permission to see 
the prisoners, but in"the presence of the 
police, as the men were in custody, and 
had not yet been brought before a 
Magistrate. It is not the case that any 
constable remonstrated with the head 
constable as is alleged in the question ;' 
nor was the lock-up in a dirty state 
when the prisoners were placed in it. - 
Mr. W. REDMOND: Might I ask 
the right bon. Gentleman whether it is 
nota fact that the charge made against 
these men has since been withdrawn ? 
Mr. A. J, BALFOUR: I cannot 
answer that question without notice. 


POSTAL FACILITIES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. P.J.O’BRIEN (Tipperary, N.): I 
beg toask the Postmaster Generel whether 
he, some time ago, received a Memorial, 
largely and influentially signed, from a’ 
number of ratepayers resident in the 
parish of Kilruane, in the postal district: 
of Nenagh, County Tipperary, and also 
from a number of merchants and traders 
in the town of Nenagh, praying that a 
post office for the receiving and delivery 
of letters might be established at Kil- 





ruane; and, whether, having regard to 
the fact (as set forth in the Memorial) 
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that this large and important district, 
comprising in its area 13 townlands, is 
several miles from the nearest post 
office, whereby the residents are subject 
to very great inconvenience, he will see 
his way. to have the want supplied ? 
*Mr. RAIKES: Yes, Sir; the Memo- 
rial to which the hon. Member refers 
received my careful consideration ; but I 
was unable to sanction the establishment 
of a post office at Kilruane, partly on 
account of the additional expense in- 
volved, and partly because the arrange- 
ment would have rendered necessary a 
change in the order of the present post 
from Nenagh, and excluded certain 
places now within that post. The letters 
which would be left to be called for at 
a post office at Kilruane only average 
two or three a week ; and I regret that 
the circumstances do not admit of the 
Memorialists’ wishes being complied 
with. 
_ COST OF DEFENDING PRISONERS. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
provisions of the Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act, for payment 
out of moneys provided by Parliament 
for the defence of persons charged whose 
trial has been removed, have been at all 
put into operation, and to what extent ; 
whether any direction under the 
14th section of that Act have been 
given by the Lord Lieutenant with 
respect to persons charged and their 
counsel ; whether the rules made under 
the 15th section have been construed 
by Crown Solicitors as tying them 
down to the payment of travelling 
expenses only; and, whether, having 
regard to the trial of a score of poor 
Donegal peasants in Queen’s County, he 
will see that proper directions for the 
payment of the cost of the defence are 
given at once? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The pro- 
visions of the Criminal Law and Pro- 
cedure (Ireland) Act, referred to in the 
first paragraph of the question, have been 
put into operation. The directions re- 
ferred to in the second paragraph have 
been given. Crown Solicitors have not 
construed the rules made under the 
15th section as limiting payments to 
travelling expenses only. In addition 
to those payments an allowance, accord- 
ing to a scale approved by the Treasury, 
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is made for maintenance and loss of 
time to traversers and their witnesses. 
The necessary directions have already. 
been given for the payment, according 
to the fixed scale, of such of the ex- 
penses in connection with the prose- 
cution mentioned as are authorised 
under the Act. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Are we 
to understand that in the case of these 
poor men who were arrested last 
February, whose families have been 
impoverished by their long imprison- 
ment, and who are to be kept in prison 
till next October, the trial has been 
removed to the centre of Ireland, along 
distance away, and the Government are 
not going to pay the expenses of their 
solicitors ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have done 
my best to answer the question on the 
Paper. If the right hon. Gentleman 
will put a question on the Paper, I will 
do my best to find out what the prac- 


‘tice is. 


EVICTION AT ABBEYFEALE. 

Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Lim- 
erick, W.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if his attention has been called to 
the circumstances attending the eviction 
of William Harnett (aged 87) on Fri- 
day last, near Abbeyfeale, County 
Limerick, on the estate of Mr. James 
Esmonde, J.P., when Dr. Bolster, who 
attended at the request of the authori- 
ties, declared Harnett’s life in danger, 
and ordered that he should not be re- 
moved, and the Rev. William Casey, 
P.P., who was present for the purpose 
of administering the last sacrament to 
Harnett, was twice forcibly prevented 
by order of District Inspector Rice ; and 
will District Inspector Rice be directed 
not to prevent a clergyman having 
access to one of his parishioners under 
similar circumstances 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Rev. 
William Casey twice refused to go outside 
the police cordon along with the rest of. 
the people assembled, unless removed, 
by force. When removed he subse-. 
quently tried to force his way through 
the cordon. He was prevented, as there 
was no necessity for his presence. Har- 
nett was not removed, his family were, 


but at once re-admitted as caretakers. 


Every consideration was shown to the: 


tenant and his family in the carrying, 
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out of the eviction, and Mrs, Harnett 
thanked the District Inspector for the 
kindness shown. 

Mr. ABRAHAM: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if his attention 
has been called to a letter published by 
Father Oasey, in which the rev. gentle- 
man states that the daughter called him 
to administer the sacrament to her 
dying parent, that he was again pushed 
back by Mr. Wright, the Inspector, and 
when the Inspector seem disposed by 
his entreaties to allow him, a policeman 
with fixed bayonet rushed up and re- 
minded him of the orders that had been 
given? Will the right hon. Gentleman 
grant an inquiry so that Father Casey 
can give evidence ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; I see 
no reason for an inquiry. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): Had 
the right hon. Gentleman this case 
before him when he declared that the 
relations between the constabulary and 
the people had improved ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


ACCOMMODATION IN VOLUNTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

*Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, if he will state the num- 
ber and the names of the Voluntary 
Schools, where, as at Luton, the accom- 
modation provided has been calculated 
on the 10 square feet basis? 

*Srr W. HART DYKE: The accom- 
modation of the voluntary schools in 
Luton continues to be calculated for the 
purposes of annual grant at eight square 
feet. Instances of the wider computa- 
tion of ten feet where the question has 
arisen of the accommodation to be sup- 
plied in order to cover a deficiency in a 
district are common, and have recently 
occurred at Nottingham, Swindon, and 
Liversedge. If I were to give an ex- 
haustive list 1 should have to go back 
to the earliest years after the passing of 
the Act of 1870. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether it has been brought to the 
notice of the Secretary of State that 
even the settlers in Western Australia 
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ing the proposed plan of responsible 
government; and, whether, on the con- 
trary, he has received representations 
from the Albany district, in the south- 
west of the Colony, objecting to the 
proposed plan. 

Baron H. pp WORMS: |A Petition, 
which is from the Albany district, was 
brought under the notice of Parliament 
in the Command Paper, c. 5,748, p. 31. 
It was signed by 90 persons. A careful. 
consideration of it did not lead Her 
Majesty’s Government to modify their 
opinion that the people of Western 
Australia and of the other Australian 
colonies are right in advising the early 
establishment of responsible government 
in Western Australia. 

Mr. LEIGHTON: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
can lay before the House any further 
communications from the Governor of 
Western Australia with reference to the 
granting of a responsible Constitution to 
the colony; and whether he has received 
any further communications on the sub- 
ject from the other Australian colonies? . 

*Mr. W.H.SMITH: A telegram from 
the Government of South Australia to 
its Agent-General, asking him to im- 
press on the Imperial Government the 
desirability of passing this Session the 
Western Australia Bill, has been re- 
ceived, and to-day a further telegram 
has come in from Lord Oarrington, 
communicating an address from the 
members of the Legislative Assembly,: 
New South Wales, relative to the pass- 
ing of the Bill. The telegram is too 
long to read now, but it has been sent 
to the Press. 


OVERHEAD WIRES AND SPIKED WIRE 
FENCES. 
Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intend to propose 
legislation on the subject of overhead 
wires, or whether the Local Authorities 
of urban municipalities and of counties 
(including the County of London) can 
deal with these matters under the power 
of making bye-laws which the Legisla- 
ture has conferred on them? I beg also 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman if his 
attention has been called to the growing 
practice of erecting spiked wire fences 
of a character dangerous to young and 
old along public roads and paths; and, 





are by no means unanimous in accept- 
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whether the Local Authorities can deal 
with such a matter by bye-laws ? 

*Mr. RITOHIE: Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman will permit me to answer both 
these questions. In the case of some 
boroughs local Acts have been passed 
which empower the authorities to make 
bye-laws on the subject of overhead 
wires. With the exception of these 
cases, Loeal Authorities are not enabled 
to make bye-laws on the subject. It is 
“obvious that no legislation on this ques- 
tion can be proposed this Session, and I 
cannot make any statement as to what 
may be proposed in a future Session. 
My attention has not been called to the 
practice of erecting spiked wire fences 
of a character dangerous to young and 
old along public roads and paths, and 
the matter is not one with which Local 
Authorities are empowered to. deal by 
bye-laws. 

, Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: Is not 

the right hon. Gentleman aware of the 

rovisions of the Municipal Corporations 
and the Local Government Act? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I am aware of the 
’ provisions of those Acts, but I am not 
aware what good government has to do 
with spiked wires. 


. THE SCOTCH HERRING FISHERY. 


Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Satherland): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether the attention of the 
Secretary for Scotland has been called 
to the evidence led before Sheriff-sub- 
stitute Fraser, at Stornoway, on the 
12th June last, in the prosecution, at 
the instance of the Fishery Board, 
against Mr. George Colville, fishcurer, 
Stornoway; whether it is the case, as 
reported in the newspapers of that 
date, that in delivering judgment in 
the case the Sheriff-substitute expressed 
himself as fol'ows : — : 


‘**T conclude from the evidence led as to the 
impossibility of making a lot of barrels which 
will turn out to have the same exact capacity, 
that some of these 25 are even above the 
standard. ‘That being so, I think it is clear 
that in this case Mr. Colville had no intention 
to contravene the law, or to do anything to 
cheat the foreign market. The object of these 
Statutes of George III. was to provide against 
cheating in point of size. It is clear Mr. 
Colville had no intention to do so. Those 
seized were some time exposed to the air and 
sun, and got affected. | think that may be 
held to account for the deficiency in most of 
them. That being so, it appears to me that 
the, prosecutors acted rather sharply in forfeit- 
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ing barrels which came. so. very: near the 
standard. I therefore feel, whatever 


my own opinion may be, I may probably be 
wrong, probably I am, but I am bound to follow 
the decision of the’Supreme Court. If this case 
is appealed, the High Court may see fit to 
reverse it decision in the case of Loudon; but 
with all these matters before me, I am, there- 
fore, bound to convict Mr. Colville of a contra- 
vention of the Statute; and in terms thereof I 
declare the barrels forfeited ;” 
and whether the Government intend to 
introduce a Bill to repeal those sections 
of the Statute 94 of 55 Geo. 3, which 
were enacted to meet conditions and 
requirements of the herring fishery in 
Scotland which no longer exist, and 
which impose on the fisheurers of Scot- 
land antiquated restrictions that do not 
exist in England or Ireland, and which 
place them at a disadvantage in the 
fureign markets ? 

*Mr. J. P. B- ROBERTSON: The 
Secretary for Scotland is acquainted 
with the facts of the case referred to. 
There is no reason to doubt that the 
quotation in the question is a correct 
statement of what Sheriff Fraser said, 
but owing tu the short notice given Md 
the hon. Member I have not beea able 
to ascertain this for certain. I will, 
however, assume that it is so. The Go- 
vernment have under their considera- 
tion the provisions of the Statute 
referred, with the view of making a 
change in the law regulating the size of 
herring barrels, should it appear on 
further inquiry that such a change is 
necessary. 


POSTMASTER OF ENNISKILLEN. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
it is true, as stated, that a Mr. Haines, 
belonging to the Wolverhampton Post 
Office, has been appointed Postmaster 
of Enniskillen, which office has heen 
vacant for some time past; how long 
has this gentleman been connected with 
the Department ; and whether he pos- 
sessed any qualifications for the position; 
whether there were numerous appli- 
cants for the vacancy from some of the 
most important Irish Post Offices, and 
whether a number of these applicants 
were well qualified, and were highly 
recommended by their respective supe- 
rior officers for the appointment; 
whether an Englishman was appointed 
Postmaster of Ballymena when vacant 
some months ago, and whether applica- 
tions for the position were received 
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from many qualified Irish Post. Office 
officials; whether it is the custom to 
appoint Englishmen to such public 


ces in Ireland; and, whether Irish- | . 


men are eligible for such promotion in 
England; and when, if ever, such an 
appointment occurred ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: It is the fact that 
Mr. Haines, who was recently in the 
Post Office Service at Wolverhampton, 
has been appointed to the Postmaster- 
ship at Enniskillen. Mr. Haines has 
been connected with the ent for 
23 years, and, in my judgment and that 
of his immediate superiors, was very 
highly qualified for the position to which 
he has been appointed. After very 
careful examination of the qualifications 
of all the candidates, he appeared to be 
distinctly more qualified than any of the 
others. The answer to the second and 
third paragraphs is in the affirmative. 
The hon. Member is, perhaps, not aware 
that officers in every branch of the 
Postal Service are eligible for Postmas- 
terships, and applications are received 
from every part of the United Kingdom 
whenever a vacancy is notified. I do 
not know that my predecessors made it 
a rule to appoint Irishmen to Irish 
offices and Englishmen to English 
offices, and I think that, acting in ac- 
cordance with the principle embodied in 
the existing practice, it is desirable to 
make appointments in either country of 
those servants who are best fitted for 
the position. I think it will be found 
that the countrymen of the hon. Member 
will have rather more to gain than to 
lose by such « practice. 


Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that there 
is a considerable amount of discontent 
among all parties in Enniskillen at 
this appointment, and that an article 
condemning it has appeared in a 
strong Conservative journal, the /er- 
managh Times ? 


Mr. RAIKES: I am not aware of 
any local dissatisfaction except that ex- 
pressed in the terms of the question. I 
should think that if the appointment 
has been criticised in the local Conser- 
vative journal, it is an indication that 
it has not been made on Party grounds. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if in his time an Irish 


Postmaster has been appointed in Great 
Britain ? 
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Mz. RAIKES: I hope to hold office 
long enough to appoint more than one 
Trighspan to positions in Great Britain. 
Mr. W. MOND: I may ‘say 
that, in putting the question, I did not 
intend to insinuate that Mr. Haines was 
not qualified, but merely to raise the 
question of appointing English officials 
to places which Irish officials might 
reasonably expect to obtain. 


COUNTY ELECTORS, 
Mz. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): I beg to ask the President of the 
Government Board whether it is 
the case that a Local Government elector 
who removes from a parish outside a 
municipal borough to a parish within a 
municipal borough, both parishes being 
within the boundaries of the same ad- 
ministrative county, is deprived of his 
qualification as a county elector under 
the provisions relating to successive oc- 
cupation, in consequence of his » not 
being qualified as a burgess of the 
borough, no provision being made in 
the Local Government Act or the County 
Electors Act for the preparation of 
separate lists of burgesses, and of county 
electors who may reside within a muni- 
cipal borough; and whether it was the 
intention of the Government, in framing 
the Local Government Act and the 
County Electors Act, to impose such a 
deprivation upon persons so removing; 
and, if not, whether he will take steps 
to remove any misapprehension which 
may exist as to the state of the Law, and 
to secure to all persons duly qualified 
full opportunity of exercising their elec- 
toral rights ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: A person cannot 
vote at an election of County Councillors 
within a borough unless he is registered 
as a burgess of that borough. He can 
only be registered as a burgess of the 
borough it he has occupied during the 
whole 12 months immediately preceding 
the 15th of July qualifying premises 
within the borough. ‘lhe successive 
occupation of such premises in the 
borough during this period will suffice, 
but it it is not enough that during part 
of the time he has occupied qualifying 
premises in the county and outside the 
vorough. Hw need not have resided 
during the whole 12 months in the 
borough. It is sufficient if he has 
resided in the borough or within seven 
miles of it.. It was not intended that a 
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fabs ‘should vote at an election of 
nty Councillors in a borough, unless 
he was registered as a burgess. Section 
2(4) of the Local Government Act ex- 
pressly provides that the persons entitled 
to vote at the election of County Coun- 
cillors shall be in a borough the bur- 
gesses enrolled in pursuance of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, and 
the Acts amending the same. 


WESTMINSTER HALL. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven): I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether, having 
regard to opinions expressed in this 
‘House and elsewhere, he will direct the 
stone parapet or bastion, lately erected 
by Mr. Pearson, R.A., at the south-west 
corner of Westminster Hall, to be re- 
moved; or, if not removed, to be 
lowered, so as to bring its upper hori- 
‘zontal moulding in a line with the upper 
eross bar of the iron gateway leading to 
‘St. Stephen’s Cloisters, and thus restore 
the harmony of Sir C. Barry’s design 
‘for the south end, which, if the south- 
-west bastion be allowed to remain unal- 
tered, is manifestly interfered with ? 

Sm H. MAXWELL: I understand 
that it is not the intention of the First 
‘Commissioner to undo any portion of 
the work carried out by Mr. Pearson in 
Westminster Hall, but I will take care 
that the First Commissioner’s attention 
‘is called to the suggestion as to lowering 
the parapet, and he will- no doubt con- 
sider it on his return. I have com- 
municated with the architect, who 
replies as follows :— 

‘* The stone parapet in south-west corner of 

‘ Westminster Hall is as low as is consistent with 

‘safety. ‘Uhe harmony of Sir C. Barry’s design is 

not interfered with by the erection of a parapet 

_and wall, for a new purpose differing entirely 

, that fulfilled by the railing on the opposite 
side. 

THE POLICE IN DONEGAL. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
.of Ireland whether he is aware that, at 
4.15 a.m. on 29th July, a bailiff named 
. Wales, assisted by police, forced open 
the door of Mr. Bernard Reynolds, one 
. of the tenants on the Crocker estate, in 
South Donegal, against whom a degree 
. for rent had been obtained at the suit 
. of the landlord, and that, having forced 
-open the door, rushed into the house, 
.and demanded from Mrs. Reynolds, 


Mr. Ritchie 
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who was only partially dressed, the 
keys of the outhouses in which the cattle, 
the subjects of the proposed seizure for 
rent, were; and, on the keys being re- 
fused, the police and bailiff broke open 
the doors of the outhouses and seized 
the cattle; and, whether he will be able 
to say whether the police in thus assist- 
ing the bailiff were acting within their 
duty? I may say that two paragraphs 
of the question has been eliminated, 
which makes it rather poor English. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed that the door cf the dwelling- 
house was not forced open by the 
bailiff or the police, but was opened by 
some ore inside, whereupon they 
entered. The police did not break 
down any door, or assist in any way. 
They were there to afford their personal 
protection solely. 


THE NAVAL INSPECTION AND THE 
PRESS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
South): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty if he can explain how it 
happened that no intimation of the 
postponement of the Naval Inspection 
was conveyed to the Commander of 
H.M.S. Seahorse, with the representa- 
tives of the Press on board, and that, 
in consequence, this ship was compelled 
to remain unnecessarily in the Solent 
for six hours during the stormy weather 
of Saturday last, and her passengers 
thereby subjected to great discomfort 
and inconvenience ; also why it was that 
they were required to provide their own 
refreshments, while the visitors on board 
the troopships Serapis and Euphrates 
were provided with a free lunch; and 
whether it was with his sanction that the 
representatives of the Press were thus 
treated ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : At the time 
the Sezhores, with the representatives of 
the Prees on board, left Portsmouth it 
was not known that the inspection was 
postponed. For reasons already stated 
it was not considered advisable to provide 
refreshments gratuitously for other than 
the Legislature and the Corps Diplo- 
matique. 

Mr. RUSSELL: Were no other 
persons provided with free luncheons 
on board these ships ? 


Lorp @. HAMILTON: There were 
the friends of Members of Parliament. 
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Mr. RUSSELL: They were not 
official persons, I presume ? 
The question was not answered. 


RAILWAYS IN IRELAND. 

Ms. O'HANLON (Cavan, East): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has read an account in the (avan Celt, 
of a meeting having been held in 
Bailieborough to urge on the Govern- 
ment the importance of constructing a 
line ofrailway between Kells and Clones 
vid Mullagh and Bailieborough; and 
whether the Government are prepared 
to give any pledge that this large dis- 
trict will be opened up in this way 
within the near future ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
seen the newspaper report referred to. 
But as the Light Railways (Ireland) 
Bill is general in its terms and does not 
deal with any particular line, its ap- 
plication to particular districts which 
may be decided to come under its pro- 
visions will be matter for consideration 
after the Bill becomes law. 


ALLEGED OUTRAGE IN MOROCCO. 

Mr. NEWNES (Cambridge, E., 
Newmarket) on behalf of Mr. AruEr- 
LeY-Jones (Durham, N.W.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether 
his attention has been drawn to a state- 
ment in the public Press that an out- 
rage has been committed by the Pacha 
of Morocco against the property of the 
Native Agent of the British Legation, 
and whether the statement is accurate 
that Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to demand reparation; whether the 
Agent is one Bookber Al Ganjowie, who 
is a notorious slave dealer in Morocco, 
and whether the alleged outrage con- 
sisted in the closing, by order of the 
Sultan, of certain houses of ill-fame 
owned by him; and, what is the nature 
of the reparation demanded by Her 
Majesty’s Government? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: No informa- 
tion has been received at the Foreign 
Office on the subject. ‘The principal 
newspapers have been searched, but 
the statement referred to by the hon. 
Member has not been found. 


H.M.S. SULTAN. 
_ Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
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the Admiralty when the Report of the 
proceedings at the inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances attending the loss of the 
Sultan will be laid upon the Table? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: The Report 
of the inquiry held into the circumstances 
of the loss of the Sultan has been pub- 
lished in extenso in the daily Press. I 
did not make this Report a Parliamen- 
tary Paper, as such a course would invite 
this House to review the decision of 
Courts of Inquiry. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: Will the 
noble Lord allow me to remind him that 
some time ago, in answer to a question,’ 
he promised to lay the Report on the 
Table? : 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : No, I did not 
say that; I said I would take the matter 
into consideration. My reason for ob- 


‘jecting to make the Report a Parliamen- 


tary Paper is that it would be practically 
an invitation to this House to review 
the decisions of a Court of Inquiry. 

Mr. E ROBERTSON : Is there any 
reason why this House should not review 
the findings of a Court of Inquiry ? 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: Yes, Sir; I 
think there is every reason. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: In consé- 
quence of the answer I have received 
from the First Lord of the Admiralty, 


-I wish to justify myself in putting the 


question on the Paper in its present 
form. . 
*Mr. SPEAKER: No justification is 
required. 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON: In conse- 
quence of the answer which I received, 
which I regard as an evasive answer, I 
beg to give notice that I shall take every 
opportunity of bringing the cireum- 
stances of this inquiry under the notice 
of the House. 


JERVIS’S ACT. 

Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, N. Lons- 
dale): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General when he proposes to amend the 
law in respect to offences committed 
under Jervis’s Act (11 and 12 Vic. c. 43, 
s. 11), in order to prevent defaulters 
escaping punishment owing to proceed- 
ings having to be taken within six 
months of the misconductcomplained of ? 

*Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wessrer, Isle of Wight): In reply to 
the question of the hon. Member, I have 
to say that the matter to which the ques- 
tion refers has not escaped attention, 
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but it was not thought desirable to pro- 
se any amendment of the law until 
e Reports of certain Committees which 
are now sitting have been received. I 
trust, however, that I may be able to 
deal with the matter early in next 
Session. 


BEHRING SEA FISHERIES—SEIZURE 
OF THE BLACK DIAMOND. 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether any 
communications have passed between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the, 
United States Government with refer- 
ence to the seizure by the United States 
revenue cutter Rush of the Canadian 
vessel Black Diamond in the Behring 
Sea? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No statement 
of the facts of this case has reached 
Her Majesty’s Government, either from 
the Colonial Authorities or from the 
master or crew of the vessel; but the 
Government of Canada have been asked 
for.the requisite information. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES. 
Mr. NORTON (Kent, Tunbridge): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury if his attention has been called to 
the publication by several of the morn- 
ing papers, on the 7th inst., of the Re- 
_ of the Select Committee on Friendly 
ieties before its circulation; and, if 
this has been done with the consent of 
the Chairman of the Committee, the hon. 
Member for Wigtownshire ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have commu- 
nicated with my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Wigtownshire, and he informs 
me that the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Friendly Societies was not 
given to the Press with his consent or 
knowledge, although he was several 
times asked to do so. 


BUSINESS OF THE HUUSE. 


Mr. SALT (Stafford): I -beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury if a 
Lunacy Law Consolidation Bill—inas- 
much as it will probably contain no 
contentious matter—can be introduced 
and passed into law, in the ensuing Ses- 
sion of Parliament, before the Lunacy 
Bill of the present Session comes into 
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*Me. W. H. SMITH: In this House 
last week an Amendment was inserted, 
on Report, into the Lunacy Amendment 
Bill, postponing its operation till next 
May, with the express view of making 
it possible to pass a Bill consolidating 
the Lunacy Acts before that date. This 
Consolidation Bill will be laid on the 
Table of the other House before the ad- 
journment this Session. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to consider to what great in- 
convenience hon. Members have been 
put by the putting down of the Tithe Bill 
about 14 times. Will he fixa definite 
day for it, and then take it de die in 
diem # 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am very 
anxious to give the House all informa- 
tion with regard to the course of public 
business. But it is not in my power to 
fix the time which will be occupied with 
the business standing on the Orders 
before this particular measure. It is, 
however, the intention of the Govern- 
ment to take the Tithe Bill on Monday 
next. As I am referring to public busi- 
ness, I may say that, perhaps, it may be 
necessary to ask the House to sit on 
Saturday. [‘Oh, oh!’’] I make this 
announcement because I do not wish to 
take hon. Members by surprise. Gentle- 
men who object to a Saturday sitting 
are well aware that those who sit on 
this Bench are the greatest sufferers. 
I believe there is a strong desire not 
to prolong the Session, and I think it 
my duty to ask the House to sit on 
Saturday. 

Mr. G. 0. MORGAN (Denbighshire, 
E.): Will the Tithe Bill be taken 
on Monday, whether the Irish Estimates 
are finished or not? 

*Mz. W. H. SMITH: I hope the 
Irish Estimates may be concluded to- 
morrow ; if not, they may be taken on 
Saturday. 

Mr. SEXTON: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman really think he will advance 
business by forcing the Estimates in 
this way ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will not use the 
word “force.” I wish to carry the 
House with me. No doubt it is incon- 
venient to every Member to be here on 
Saturday. 

Mr. G. 0. MORGAN: If the Irish 
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Sir R. Webster 
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Ireland—Case of 


day, will the Tithe Bill be taken as the 
first Order? 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: It will be sub- 
stantially the first Order. Sometimes it 
is necessary to take a purely formal 
Measure first. The Bill will be taken 
on Monday, or at the latest on Tuesday. 
_ Mr. STAVELEY HILL: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman propose to pro- 
ceed with it de die in diem, as it will 
probably last some time ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Certainly, Sir; 
we propose to proceed with it until itis 
disposed of. 

Mr. 0. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) : 
May I ask whether, in the event of the 
Tithe Bill being passed, the Govern- 
ment will introduce a comprehensive 
Measure next Session dealing with the 
whole Tithe Rent-charge Question ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have more 
than once stated during the present 
Session that it was the wish of the 
Government to propose a comprehen- 
sive Measure on the Tithe Question. 
But we found it was a more difficult 
matter than we had anticipated. and the 
Bill prepared on the subject has not 
been introduced. The course the Go- 
vernment intend to take is either to 
bring forward a Measure of the 
character my hon. Friend has men- 
tioned or to ask the House to con- 
cur with the other House in appointing 
a Joint Committee to inquire into the 


whole question with a view to 
legislation at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 


Simm G. CAMPBELI.: Are we to under- 
stand that the other Estimates are to be 
tponed until the Tithes Bill has been 
isposed of ? 
*Mrz. W. H. SMITH: Yes, Sir.- 

Mr. LAWSON: May I ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury when the second 
or substituted London County Council 
Bill will be circulated among Members ; 
whether the County Council will have an 
opportunity of considering it, and when 
the Second Reading will be taken ? 

Mr. JACKSON: If the Bill has not 
already been circulated, it is certainly 
now in the Vote Office. We hope to 
proceed with it to-morrow night. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Are we to under- 
stand that nu measure on the Paper 
will be taken this week before 12 o’clock, 
and that the Estimates are to be taken 
cating the whole week, including Satur- 

ay 
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*Mr. W. H. SMITH: That is rather 
a large order. But it is the intention 
of the Government to adhere to! the 
Estimates this week, and to give full 
time to them. ; 

Mr. H. GARDNER: Will the pro- 
posed Commission have power to inquire 
into the working of the Tithe Commu- 
tation Act, 1836? And may I aleo ask 
whether the Government is in posses- 
sion of any information on the subject 
that they did not possess two years ago, 
when they refused me a Commission 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon, 
Gentleman is mistaken in supposing we 
suggest a Commission ; I An a Foint 
Committee of both Houses. 


IRELAND—CASE OF MR. CONYBEARE. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I desire to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland a ques- 
tion of which I have given him private 
notice—namely, whether he still adheres 
to his previous statements that the 
health of Mr. Conybeare, M.P., has 
not been affected by his imprisonment, 
and especially that his eyesight has not 
been injured by confinement in a white- 
washed cell. I hold in my hand a letter 
from Mr. Conybeare, complaining of 
injury to his eyes, which I should be 
pleased to read to the House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I stated that, 
as far as my information went, and I still 
state, there is no reason for any fear 
with regard to the hon. Gentleman’s 
health. I have no knowledge of the 
communication to which the hon. 
Gentleman opposite refers. 

Dr. KENNY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman give directions to the prison 
authorities in Ireland to give up the 
absurd practice—condemned by every- 
one who has any knowledge of the 
subject—of whitewashing the cells, and 
to adopt some neutral colour? 

Mr. MACNEILL: This is a very 
serious matter, affecting not only Mem- 
bers of this House but human beings. 
Will the House allow me to read Mr. 
Conybeare’s letter? He says: ‘* Mr. 
Balfour’s reply to your question on 
Tuesday aptly illustrates the value of 
official replies.”’ 

*Mz, SPEAKER: Order, order! Any 
controversial matter should not be intro- 
duced. The hon. Member should only 
read such portions of the letter as refer 
to the health of the hon. Member for 
Camborne. 
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Mr. MACNEILL: The letter goes 
on to state that on the previous Wed- 
nesday my hon. Friend complained to 
Sir Hervey Bruce, one of the Visiting 
Justices. He says :— 

‘‘Tf the Prisons Board have no evidence of 
the condition of my eyesight, it is simply 
because they have never taken the trouble to 
inquire. ‘The doctor here, so far as I know, 
has never been asked ; at any rate, he has never 
asked me about my eyes. Asa matter of fact, 
T protest against the whitewashed cell, as I have 

rotested ever since I came here. My general 

ealth also is bad, and I am nearly crippled.’’ 
I should like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether the Visiting Justice 
forwarded a Report, and where is that 
report now; and do the Government 
know, as a fact, whether Mr. Cony- 
beare’s eyesight is impaired or not? 

Mr. W. McARTHUR: Would it 
not be worth while—if only to satisfy the 
anxiety of the hon. Member’s consti- 
tuents—for the right hon. Gentleman to 
have a proper Medical Report of the 
health of the hon. Member for Cam- 
borne, and lay it before the House? 


Mr. BALFOUR: The Medical Off- 
cer of the prison, a most competent 
man, has daily opportunities of seeing 
the hon. Member. It is his business to 
report to the Prisons Board should 
there be anything in the gaol injurious 
to the hon. Gentleman’s health. Nay, 
he has ample power, without going to 
the Board at all, to see that such 
changes are made in the treatment of 
the hon. Member as would prevent any 
injurious consequences. Of course, I 
shall be glad to make further inquiry, 
but under these circumstances I think 
there is no reason for any anxiety. 


THE MAYBRICK CASE. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: May I ask 
the Home Secretary whether it is true, 
as stated ina great many newspapers, 
that one of Her Majesty’s Judges was, 
at the termination of a criminal trial in 
Liverpool yesterday, followed and 
mobbed by a hissing and hooting 
crowd; whether the jurors and wit- 
nesses in the case were also hissed and 
hooted ; and whether the prisoner, who 
had been found guilty of poisoning her 
husband, was cheered when placed in 
the prison van ? 

Mrz. MATTHEWS: I have no offi- 
cial information upon the points to 
which the hon. Gentleman has referred. 
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I have seen the staternents in the news- 
paper, and I have read with the 
deepest regret that that kind of popu- 
lar review of the conduct of either 
Judge or jury should ever be witnessed 
in this country. 

Mr. A. O’CONNOR: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he has 
seen from the- papers, or learned from 
any official source, whether the police, 
who were in great force on that occa- 
sion, either batoned or bayoneted or 
shot the people? 


RULES AND ORDERS OF DEBATE. 
Tho Order of the Day having been 


called for the House to resolve itself 


into Committee of Supply, 


Mr. SEXTON: I wish to submit a 
question to you, Sir, in regard to an 
entry on the votes as to the proceedings 
yesterday in Committee of Supply. At 
half-past five o’clock a Division was in 
progress on an Amendment to reduce 
the vote for the Irish Constabulary. 
When the Division came to an end, it 
then being after half-past five, the 
Chairman did not leave the Chair 
according to the established rule, 
but put another Motion — namely, 
the main question on the Vote. 
Objection was taken to that proceeding, 
it being after half-past five, and the 
First Lord of the Treasury then rose 
and moved ‘‘that the Question be now 
put.” The Chairman accepted that 


Motion and put the question. On being’ 


asked whether there was a precedent 
for that course the Chairman said there 
was a precedent on November 14 of last 
year. But there is a difference between 
the proceeding on the 14th of November 
last year and that of yesterday, because 
in the former case no objection was 
taken to proceeding after half-past five 
o’clock, and no objection appeared in 
the Report of what passed. As soon as 


the Division after half-past five was over ' 


the Chairman was bound by the Stand- 
ing Order to leave the Chair, and after 
objection was taken further proceeding 
with contentious business ought accord- 
ing to the rule, as I understand it, to 
have heen abandoned. I, therefore, wish 
to ask you, Sir, if you are disposed to 
inform the House what is the proper 
step to be taken by an hon. Member to 
have the entry on the Votes expunged 


where the rule has been transgressed. » 
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T also object to the entry as being in- 
accurate and incoherent. The entry 
says— 

“It being after half-past five o’clock and 
objection being taken to further proceeding, 
the Chairman rose to interrupt the business.’’ 
These words are inaccurate, because 
the Chairman rose to put a new Motion, 
a further Motion—namely, the main 

uestion, and then objection was taken. 
i submitted that the record ought to be 
amended so as to make it either a 
faithful or an intelligible representa- 
tion of what actually took place. 

*Mrz. SPEAKER: I was not aware 
that the right hon. Gentleman was going 
to raise a point of order, and, indeed, 
it is irregular to do so after the business 
has commenced, and after the occasion 
on which the point of order arose. But 
I must respectfully decline to constitute 
myself a Court of Appeal from the de- 
cisions of the Chairman of Committees. 
The point of order raised yesterday was 
settled; and if any doubt lingered in 
the mind of the right hon. Gentleman 
as to the ruling of the Chairman of 
Committees it was within his competence 
to bring it before the House at the time. 
The Chairman is perfectly competent to 
decide a point of order in Committee; and 
I never heard of an appeal being made 
from the decision of the Chairman to 
the Speaker. From what I can see of 
the proceedings I believe they were 
perfectly in accordance with precedent 
and with the common law and practice 
of Parliament. If when half-past five 
is reached an Amendment to a question 
is then being decided by a Division, the 
time of the interruption of business is 
thrown forward. When the first ques- 
tion on the Amendment is decided, the 
main question is proposed, and if ob- 
jection is taken thereto it is quite in 
order to move the closure pur- 
suant to the new Standing Order. As 
for the entry in the Votes I do not ob- 
serve anything which is irregular. I 
find it states that ‘‘Mr. W. H. Smith 
rose in his place and claimed to move 
‘ That the Question be now put.’” It is 
quite competent for the right hon. 
Gentleman to move that Motion, at the 
time indicated, and it is the form in use 
since the new Standing Order, ‘‘ Sittings 
of the House,’’ came into force. But I 
must protest against any reference be- 
ing made to me against any decision 
arrived at in Committee; and I have 
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only entered thus far into the matter 
out of regard for the right hon. Gentle- 
man and out of respect for the House 
generally. No irregularity occurred, in 
my opinion, but these proceedings were 
perfectly regular. 

Mr. SEXTON: Ofcourse, Sir, I bow 
to your ruling, and I shall take the 
opinion of the House on another occa- 
sion. But in the matter of the accuracy 
of the records of the House, you surely, 
Sir, are the guardian of the House. 
The record states— 

“It being after half-past five of the clock 
and objection being taken to further proceed- 
ings the Chairman rose to interrupt the 
business.” 

This statement is ‘inaccurate, and that 
part of it with respect to objection being 
taken is incoherent snd unintelligible. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: I will communicate 
with the right hon. Gentleman to see 
that the record is correct, but I have no 
reason at present to doubt its accu- 


ie. COURTNEY: Perhaps I may 
be allowed to say one word. Theright 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Belfast has power to arraign my conduct 
in this particular, by a Motion made in 
the House, which isthe proper step 
to take. What was done yesterday was 
strictly in accordance with the prece- 
dents which have been followed both in 
Committee and in the House. In the 
particular point to which he has called 
attention—as to the word ‘ rose’”’—he 
is perhaps justified in hisremark. The 
exact situation may be represented 
in this way. The Chairman rose, 
and thereupon he would have left the 
Chair, objection being taken to further 
proceeding, had not the right hon. 
Gentleman moved that the Question be 
now put. The only point is that the 
Chairman was on his legs throughout 
the incident, and therefore the word 
‘rose ” is inaccurate. 

Mr. SEXTON : I perfectly accept the 
right hon. Gentleman’s explanation, but 
will he be good enough to see that the 
record corresponds with his narrative ? 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——e 0 ee 
CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Surrry—considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
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Crass IL. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That a sum, not exceeding £84,062, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1890, for the 
Salaries, Allowances, and Expenses and Pen- 
sions of various County Court Officers, of 
Divisional Commissioners and Magistrates in 
Treland, and the Expenses of Revision.” 


*Mr. A. PEASE (York): The Motion 
which stands in my name has been 
described in the public press as an attack 
upon the Resident Magistrates of Ire- 
land. I demur to that description of 
it, for it is not my intention to attack the 
Resident Magistrates of Ireland gener- 
ally, but rather to attack the system 
under which they are appointed, and the 
manner in which the Chief Secretary 
administers that system. So far from 
desiring to denounce the whole body of 
the Resident Magistracy, I would have 
them placed in a much higher position 
in the public estimation, where their 
impartiality and independence would be 
above suspicion. It will be my dis- 
agreeable duty to criticise the conduct 
Heat or two individuals, but I do not 
desire to attribute the characteristics of 
these to the whole class to which they 
belong. Indeed, in some parts, at any 
rate of Ulster, the Resident Magistrates 
are the only Magistrates now saturated 
with Orange prejudices; and at the 
hands of the Stipendiary there is the 
only hope for the Nationalist to obtain 
that justice which is the birthright of 
every subject of the Crown. It is my 
sincere wish to ensure a respect for 
constituted authority, which is now 
impossible. I am aware the Chief 
Secretary and « certain number 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite look 
upon the Mr. Cecil Roches, the 

tain Segraves, and the County 
Court Judge Webbs—the latter of whom 
earned, in some degree at any rate, his 
preferment to his present position 
through being assistant author of 
the articles ‘“‘ Parnellism and Crime,” 
and who has shown his gratitude for his 
preferment by doubling or increasing on 
appeal the sentences passed on Members 
of this House, and other political oppo- 
nents of the Chief Secretary—I know 
that these men are looked upon as 
saviours of society. They are not 
saviours of society ; but I believe there 
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have been Resident Magistrates, County 
Court Judges, and Judges of the High 
Court, who have stood between 
Government and their attempt to prosti- 
tute and degrade the law for political 
purposes. While the Chief Secre 
and a certain section of Irish officials, 
and those adventurers who may’ be 
described as men who bring their loyalty 
to market, have been engaged in work- 
ing the law for their own ends, and 
to gratify a faction, and bringing there. 
by contempt upon the law, hatred upon 
its administration, making the rights of 
property intolerable, and depriving the 
people of their Constitutional liberty, 
there have been men in Ireland who 
have resisted the pressure of the Castle, 
of the Government, and that social 
pressure of the ascendency class in 
Ireland, more potent because more 
insidious, there have been men who 
have endeavoured to give the same’ 
law to the Nationalist and the Oatho- 
lic as to the Protestant and Tory. 
Now, we find from a Return laid before 
the House that all the 90 and odd mem- 
bers of the Resident Magistracy occupy 
their positions during — and 
whose pleasure? The pleasure nomi- 
nally of the Lord Lieutenant, but the 
pleasure actually of the Chief Secretary. 
Sir, they occupy their position during 
the pleasure of a Party man and a 
Member of the Government. I imagine 
that in no country would such a state of 
things be looked upon as fair, either to 
the public at large or to that section of 
the judiciary to which these men belong, 
and I do not think it is fairto the Resi- 
dent Magistrates themselves that they 
should feel that the retention of their 
position, and in some cases their very 
livelihood, depends, not upon the con- 
scientious discharge of the duties. 
of their office, but upon the favour 
of the Chief Secretary. Such a condi- 
tion of service must, in the course of. 
time, degrade the Bench in public esti-' 
mation, and lead to a certain servility on 
the part of members of the Bench. I 
regard unquestioning obedience to 
the law the state of mind which a 
good Government should try to culti- 
vate; but the present Administration, 
by the methods they pursue, constantly 
raise in the minds of the people the 
questions: Are the trials fair trials, are 
the Justices who try the cases. fairly 
appointed, and are the authorities as 
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anxious to secure fair trial for the pri- 
soners, as they are to. secure the 
eonvictions of the men brought before 
the. Courts? When a Nationalist is 
brought before a political opponent pre- 
siding over one of these Courts, appointed 

y on account of his Party bias by 
a political Minister with strong Party 
ties, to deal with a case into which poli- 
tical feeling enters very largely, I say 
the public at large naturally ask the 
question, is the tribunal a fair tribunal, 
and is the Magistrate fairly appointed ? 
Now, let me eall the attention of the 
Committee to the qualification of the 
Resident Magistrates for their office. 
Of the 90 and odd Resident Magis- 
trates I find that 27 have served in the 
Army, the Indian Army, or the Militia. 
Now, it seems to me these are qualifica- 
tions that do not commend themeelves 
to the people, having regard to the 
tribunals before which their leaders are 
brought. They savour rather of a state 
of Martial Law than of what we expect 
to see in the United Kingdom under 
Constitutional Law, and under the reiga 
of what we regard as the Ordinary Law. 
If we look to the former avocations of 
Resident Magistrates as given in the 
third column of this Return we find 
some very curious qualifications set 
down. I will not read the names of the 
Resident Magistrates, but if we com- 
mence with No. 7 on this list we find 
the name of a gentleman who is de- 
scribed as having formerly been a 
“resident county gentleman and Hono- 
rary Secretary to the Tipperary Agri- 
cultural Society.”’ Well, I cannot for 
the life of me see in what way his 
having been Honorary Secretary to the 
Tipperary Agricultural Society could be 
a qualification for the position of a 
Stipendiary Magistrate in Ireland. The 
next on the list is described as having 
‘served seven years in the 8th Hussars, 
and afterwards in the Militia”; the 
next ‘‘served in the Army, and was after- 
wards Assistant Commissioner in the 
Dublin : Police’; the next ‘‘served as 
High Sheriff in County Limerick in 
1881,’’ and ‘‘ kept all terms for the Bar, 
but for family reasons was not called.” So 
I might go on through the list giving the 
qualifications for these gentlemen hold- 
ing the position they\do. There is another 
objection I take to the system under 
which Resident Magistrates now act, 
and that.is that there is a confusion 
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between ‘their judicial and: executive 
functions. Under Lord Spencer an effort 
was, I believe, made to’ prevent this 
confusion in the duties of the Resident 
Magistrates from arising, and to insure 
that the Magistrates who made orders 
in Court should not execute the decisions 
themselves. But now the spectacle is 
frequently seen of a Resident Magistrate 
adjudicating on a political casein Court, 
and then going out to give effect to the 
orders in person at the head of the 
police, and sometimes with a blackthorn 
in his hand, aiding the constables to 
baton the people. Before I have done 
I shall allude to some instances of this 
kind in respect to one Resident Magis- 
trate; but Iam glad to say that, so far. 
as my own knowledge goes, it is the 
only case of a Resident Magistrate 
taking part in the beating and batoning 
of the people; there may be other cases, 
but they are not within my own know- 
ledge. I may call attention to'the dic- 
tum of an Irish Judge in reference to 
the Magistreatrnié is old, but it is as 
applicable now as it was to the times 
in which it was delivered. 


‘¢ But there is one remedy that would, in my 
estimation, more than any other, especially 
contribute to soothe the minds of the discon- 
tented peasantry and thereby enable them 
patiently to suffer the pressure of those burdens 
which cannot under existing circumstances be 
effectually removed; I mean ‘the equal and 
impartial administration of justice... ... . 
It is not improbable that many men have crept 
into the Commission who, however useful they 
might occasionally have been, ought not to 
remain. ‘The needy adventurer,—the hunter 
for preferment—the intemperate zealot—the 
trader in false luyalty—the jobbers of absentees 
—if any of these various descriptions are found 
their names should be expunged from the 
Commission.” 


*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): May I ask the hon. 
Gentleman who he is quoting from, 
and when and where this was said, 
and was it in reference to the ordinary 
Bench or to Resident Magistrates 
especially ? 

*Mr. A, PEASE: The learned Judge 
was referring, I believe, to the whole 
Magistracy af the country. The name 
of the learned Judge was Fletcher. I 
cannot give the exact date, but he was 
delivering a charge to the Grand Jury 
in County Wexford. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: In 1814. 
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*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Thatisalong 


time ago. 

Mrz. E. HARRINGTON: So much 
the better. 
‘*Mr. A. PEASE: Well, I say some 
of there Resident Magistrates are un- 
fitted by their previous training to 
adjudicate on the cases brought before 
them under the Crimes Act, and many 
others are equally unfitted for the 
executive functions they have to dis- 
charge. I have myself seen what I can 
only describe as the crazy ferocity of a 
Resident Magistrate almost bring about 
one of those scenes of bloodshed and 
brutality which are, unhappily, frequent 
im Ireland, events which, however much 
they may gratify the appetite of Tories 
for giving the Irish a lesson, do more to 
stimulate the passions of the people and to 
degrade the Executive, the administra- 
tion of the law, and to injure the 
prospects of good orderly government 
than any other incidents whatever. In 
one particular instance I have in 
mind nothing but the good sense of the 
District Inspector who was at the 
head of a large force of constabulary 
and who very freely and liberally 
interpreted the orders he received 
prevented an inexcusable scene of 
wanton bloodshed and brutality. We 
had yesterday some strictures upon the 
conduct of the police, but I may say 
that, so far as my own experience goes, 
I have never seen the police behave 
badly except when they have been 
badly handled by the Resident Magis- 
trates, and although the Resident 
Magistrates who have mismanaged the 
police do not form a large propor- 
tion of those whose names are mentioned 
in this Return, yet there have been 
occasions when the mismanagement of 
Resident Magistrates has brought 
about scenes that are a scandal to any 
civilised country. Such a scene was 
that at Mitchelstown, when Captain 
Segrave had command. Hon. Gentle- 
men ay co must be aware of the 
chronic disposition and mental attitude 
of some of these gentlemen towards the 
people at large. While travelling in 
the West of Ireland not so ae 
ago, I, for the greater part of one 
day, had the companionship of a Resi- 
dent Magistrate, and an agreeable, 
courteous, pleasant companion he was. 
In the course of conversation we got on 
to the question of hunting in the dis- 
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trict, and the stopping of hunting by 
the occupiers of land in several parts 
of Ireland, and I asked if hunting 
had been so stopped in the district near 
where we then were. He informed me 
= an attempt had been made, but he 
said— 

‘* We gave them a lesson on the first occa- 
sion when they tried to prevent us going on 
their land. We—— 
and I suppose he was including other 
Magistrates ; 

“had the men before us and we gave then —— 
I forget the exact sentence, 

“but three or six months’ hard labour for ob- 
jecting to our riding over their land.” 
Now, if there is one amusement more 
than another that depends upon the 
good will of the agricultural community 
it is hunting. I was shocked, not only 
by the account of the punishment in- 
flicted—I cannot myself understand how 
it could be inflicted; I do not think it 
could be legally inflicted [{Hear, hear! 
from Mr. Batrour]; but we have 
a reckless executive in Ireland who 
obey no law but their will — but, 
as I was about to say, I was more 
shocked by the lightness with which 
my companion referred to the 
whole proceeding and the punishment 
awarded to these men. I can only say 
of the part of Yorkshire in which I re- 
side that if there were landlords who set 
themselves to level and destroy the 
homes of the people as some Irish land- 
lords have, then I should say that all 
those engaged in agriculture would be 
fully entitled to take every legal means 
in their power to prevent these exter- 
minators — the devastators: of. the 
country and the burners and levellers 
of the people’s homes—from the amuse- 
ment of riding over the fields of those 
whom they were persecuting. I say 
this, being myself a strong supporter 
of the sport. What shocked me more 
in the conversation with the Resident 
Magistrate, of whom I speak, was not 
so much what he said as the manner in 
which he said it. An incident, of which 
he seemed to be particularly proud, 
was having escorted a bateh of 40 
evicted tenants and their sons to Sligo, 


where they were sentenced to terms of . 


imprisonment with hard labour for 12 
or 18 months. I believe this gentleman 
to be an honourable and naturally a 
kindly-disposed man, but his mind 
appeared to me to be utterly corrupted 
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by the bratal system which he had been 
called upon to carry out for a number of 
years. The system was bad enough 
before the Chief Secretary touched it, 
butthe appointments madeto the Magis- 
tracy since his time have been more 
scandalous than before. I was about to 
allude to Captain Segrave, but I am not 
quite sure whether his appointment was 
not made under the present President 
of the Board of Trade, so I pass that 
appointment by, and call particular 
attention to that of Mr. Cecil Roche. 
[Mr. A. J. Barrour: He was not ap- 
pointed by pe The right hon. Gentle- 
man has told the House, however, that 
Mr. Cecil Roche had been advanced and 
promoted because he considered that his 
action in Ireland had deserved it. [Mr, 
Batrour: ‘Hear, hear.”) Who was 
Mr. Cecil Roche? He was a gentleman 
who at General Election times was a 
lecturer and orator engaged on behalf 
of the Conservative Party. He was 
engaged by the Irish Loyal and Patriotic 
Union as an itinerant agitator. It seems 
to me, therefore, that while Houston and 
Pigott brought their loyalty to market 
and sold it to the Zimes, Mr. Cecil Roche 
did very much the.same thing in selling 
his loyalty to the Chief Secretary. But 
those qualities which make an adminis- 
trator hated and create ill-feeling and 
bitterness among classes in Ireland, 
seem to me to be the shief recom- 
mendations to distinction in the eyes 
of the Chief Secretary, and a speedy 
and direct road to promotion and reward. 
Inthe mere figures of the convictions re- 
corded before Mr. Cecil Roche I think 
we have something like a fulfilment of 
the prophecy held out by Mr. M. Blake, 
who was Sessional Crown Solicitor for 
Cork, and who resigned that office on 
the passing of the Orimes Act. In his 
letter of resignation he said :— 

“The nature of ‘the procedure under the 
Crimes Act seems to me to deprive the Crown 
Prosecutor of ary discretion in discriminating 
between the innocent and guilty—while the 
tribunal before which he would have to act 
appears scarcely to have the independence that, 
in my judgment, ought to characterise any 
Court intrusted with the liberties of the 
people.’’ 

I have not been able to find out the 
full number of convictions in cases tried 
before Mr. Cecil Roche uader the Crimes 
Act, but between March of last year 
and the previous August this Mr. 
Cecil Roche appears to have heard 
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charges against 90 persons, of whom he 
convicted 84. These facts are surely 
significant of the temper of the man. 
A learned Judge of the High Court has 
expressed something very like contempt 
for these Courts. While Captain 
Plunkett has found a motto suitable 
for the Irish Constabulary policy of the 
Chief Secretary, Baron Dowse has found 
one for the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Coercion Courts. Yesterday he said of 
them— 

“TI am no great admirer of these inferior 

Courts; it appears to me their motto is, ‘I am 
Sir Oracle, let no dog bark.’” 
Now it will be said that in the hearing 
of these cases Mr. Cecil Roche had the 
assistance of another Resident Magi- 
strate; but everybody knows that every 
Resident Magistrate has to play second 
fiddle to Mr. Roche, and in one case he 
openly denounced as too lenient a 
sentence passed in his presence by the 
presiding Magistrate, Mr. Kilkelly, who 
thereupon asked Colonel Turner to 
relieve him from the duty of sitting with 
Mr. Roche again. Well, Mr. Roche is 
promoted, and Mr. Kilkelly is removed 
to another district. It is impossible to 
review anything like a considerable 
proportion of the cases tried before Mr. 
Cecil Roche, we shall never know what 
the common people have suffered at the 
hands of Mr. Roche; but wecan gather 
some idea of it from what has happened 
in the cases of Members of this House, 
The wicked severity of Mr. Roche is 
illustrated by his sentencing the hon. 
Member for East Clare (Mr. Cox) to four 
months’ imprisonment, on the charge of 
unlawful assembly, in attending a meet- 
ing in a proclaimed district and deliver- 
ing a speech to his own constituents, 
the main burden of which was a 
denunciation of crime and outrage. 
The best comment upon the sentence is 
that the County Court Judge reduced it 
to one month’s imprisonment as a first- 
class misdemeanant. At the risk of 
wearying the Committee to whom I 
know the reading of extracts is distaste- 
ful, I will read some passages from the 
speech of the hon. Member for Clare, 
including the incriminating language, 
and for this speech I ask the Committee 
to remember the hon. Member was 
sentenced by Mr. Roche to four months’ 
imprisonment. Here is an extract from 
the speech delivered to his consti- 
tuents:— 
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‘‘T would implore the young men of Clare, 
and I wish my voice could reach the ears and 
hearts of every young man to-night, and this 
Lisdoonvarna case may point a moral if it can- 
not adorn a sadtale for them. Let them shun 
outrages and avoid the tempter to evil deeds as 
they would shun Satan himself, and if for no 
holier and higher motive, at least for the selfish 
motive of their own safety. There are foolish 
people in the country who think revenge should 
be wreaked for any petty act of local tyranny. 

-I do not think the common sense of the country 
will accept their opinions and views against 
the opinions and views of our great leader, 
Mr. Parnell, or the greatest statesman of 
modern times, Mr. Gladstone. Wherever and 
whenever you meet with such men avoid and 
shun them, for, believe me, theirs is no good 
purpose. The louder they boast of their pa- 
triotism and what they are prepared to do and 
dare the more reason have you to shun them, 
for, believe me, nine out of every ten of such 
men are in the pay of our enemies. We have 
now the great Liberal Party of England at our 
back, with their great leader, Mr. Gladstone; 
we have the English democracy with us, as 
will be told to you in a few minutes by Mr. 
Conybeare. With such allies, nothing can 
stop or stay our march to liberty, save and 
except the commission of outrage, which must 
inevitably drive our allies from our side, and 
bring joy, hope, and satisfaction to the hearts 
of the miserable gang of coercionists~—the 
Cullinane Balfour now in office. Hearken, then, 
to the advice of the great leader who never yet 
gave wrong counsel or advice; follow the 
counsel of the veteran leader of the Liberal 
Party, be guilty of no crime or outrage, follow 
the open and Constitutional agitation which 
will certainly bring us to the goal of our lon 
lost right! ‘Adhere to the doctrines an 
teachings of the National League—but I forget 
my friends. Balfour says the League has 
been proclaimed in Clare. I ask you, is it? 

Loud shouts of ‘‘No!”} I wish Balfour were 

ere to listen to that thundering shout; he 
would know the value you place on his precla- 
mation. I beseech you all, young and old, to 
adhere to the Constitutional teachings of the 
National League.” 


Well, these utterances are the crime for 
which the hon. Member for East Olare 


was sentenced to four months’ imprison- 
ment. Next on the list we come to the 
treatment of the hon. Member for West 
Kerry. Mr. Roche sentenced the hon. 
Member for West Kerry (Mr. E. Har- 
rington) to six months’ hard labour for 
reporting in his own newspaper a speech 
delivered to his own constituents, and 
that sentence horrified and disgusted a 
good many Conservatives and honest 
Tories, and I believe bas done more to 
throw light on the manner in which the 
Chief Secretary has the law administered 
in Ireland than any other sentence 

assed under the Crimes Act. The 

on. Member for the Harbour 


Mr. A. Tease 
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Division of Dublin (Mr. T. Harrington), 
who has had no connection with the 
paper for years, although by a clerical 
error, his name appeared on the list of 
proprietors, was for the same offence 
in January, 1888, sentenced to six 
weeks’ hard labour —an infamous 
sentence, the appeal against which 
has been taken to the High Court, 
without, however, any day having 
as yet been fixed for the hearing. 
This is in itself a significant commentary 
of the High Court on the action of the 
Chief Secretary from the Magistrate. 
Mr. W. O’Brien was sentenced by 
Mr. Roche to six months for alleged 
conspiracy; and the comment on 
this sentence by another County Court 
Judge was the reduction of it to six 
weeks. There are other cases on the 
list, but I think I have quoted cnough 
to show what treatment the political 
opponents of the Chief Secretary have 
at the hands of Mr. Cecil Roche. I 
should like to quote what a London 
Unionist paper says with regard to 
some of these convictiuns— 

“To us it appears clear that Mr. Roche, the 
Magistrate who tried Mr. T. Harrington’s case, 
decided it contrary to the weight of evidence. 
There is an apparent vindictiveness about this 
prosecution which is not creditable to the 
Government. It will be said throughout Ire- 
land, and with good reason, that Mr. T. 
Harrington has been prosecuted and convicted 
not because he had any connection with the 
Kerry Sentinel, but because he is Secretary of 
the Irish National League.’’ 


Then the article goes on to say— 

“Even Irish County Court Judges are be- 
coming ashamed of the petty and contemptible 
prosecutions of Mr. Balfour. Yesterday Judge 
Morris converted Mr. Sheehy into a first-class 
misdemeanant, at the same time strongly ex- 

ressing himself against the infliction of 
Soeradiy and humiliating punishments on 
political prisoners.’’ 

Tuis is how Mr. Cecil Roche has dis- 
tinguished himself in endeavouring to 
pass humiliating and degrading sen- 
tences on the political opponents of the 
Chief Sccretary, and for this he has 
got his reward. Now, what sort of 
example do these gentlemen set, one 
of whose functions is to suppress the 
practice of boycotting in Ireland? The 
hon. Member for West Kerry alluded 
yesterday to this matter of boycotting 
on the part of Mr. Cecil Roche. This 
gentleman was solicited in the usual 
way for his annual subscription towards 
Tralee races, but he declined to have 
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anything to do with the matter, and 
introduced for the first time a political 
element into these matters. He could 
not, he said, have his name associated 
with that of the hon. Member for West 
Kerry. The original letter of Mr. Cecil 
Roche, dated July 26th, has been put 
into my hard, and in this letter Mr. 
Roche declines a subscription on the 
ground that he does not feel justified in 
giving his support, owing to the pre- 
sence on the Committee of an indivi- 
dual whom it was his painful duty to 
sentence to a term of imprisonment, and 
who, in his journal, systematically in- 
sulted those engaged in the mainten- 
ance of law and order. At the same 
time, there appears to be a letter from 
Colonel Turner, in which he says that 
under ordinary circumstances he would 
have been glad to subscribe, but as he 
saw in the list of stewards a person who 
had been a persistent breaker of the 
law and a constant traducer of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, he must de- 
cline todo so. These two men, I say, 
are setting the example of boycotting 
to the country. I have always thought 
that even where a man has been a 
criminal, that having been convicted 
and suffered his term of imprisonment, 
he is to be regarded as having purged 
himself of his crime. I do not sup- 
— that even Mr. Cecil Roche in his 

eart of hearts regarded the hon. 
Member as a criminal. And, now, I 
should like to give a few samples of the 
sentences passed by Mr. Cecil Roche. 
His sentences are the heaviest passed in 
any of the Coercion Courts in Ireland. 
In one case Dennis McNamara, of 
Ennis, convicted of the crime of selling 
United Ireland, was, on November 26th, 
1887, sentenced by Mr. Cecil Roche to 
seven days’ imprisonment. This crime 
of selling United Jreland appears to have 
been committed in every part of the 
country, and yet this man alone appears 
to have been singled out for prosecution. 
A month afterwards, for a repetition of 
the same offence, the man was sentenced 
to two months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour ; and not long after that for dis- 
playing in the window of his grocer’s 
store a representation of a harp without 
a crown, and a shamrock with the motto, 
“God save Ireland” on it, he was 
brought up before Mr. Cecil Roche 
again and fined £2. Sir, the device for 
the display of which this man was fined 
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£2 is to ba seen in this Chamber, and, 
if it were daylight, it could be seen in 
the stained glass of the windows. [If it 
is a crime to display such a device in 
Treland, surely it should also be a crime 
to do it here. Besides being fined £2, 
this man was subjected to a course of 
petty persecution. Policemen were told 
off to take the names of the people 
entering his shop, and some were per- 
mitted to ransack his little place, take 
away a part of his stock-in-trade, the 
object, obviously, being to ruin him in 
his business. Then a man named Bros- 
nan was sentenced by Mr. Cecil Roche 
to one month’s imprisonment for selling 
United Ireland. A man named 0’ Rourke 
was sentenced to the same term of im- 
prisonment for selling the Curk Herald, 
and Pat Ferriter was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour 
for selling United Ireland. There are a 
number of other cases tried by Mr. 
Cecil Roche where the sentences were 
equally atrocious from our point of 
view. There was the case of Moyna- 
ban and Quinlan, who were sent to 
prison for one month each for ‘‘ some- 
thing between a boo and a laugh, in 
fact a mongrel laugh;” and there is 
the case of M‘Carthy, who was sen- 
tenced to 14 days’ imprisonment for 
simply refusing to go off the foot- 
path to make way for a policeman. 
Another man named Sullivan was 
sent to gaol for three months for 
“having arms in a proclaimed dis- 
trict,” the “arms” consisting of a 
‘‘heavy leaden bullet,” which the 
man—against whom not a particle of 
evidence was brought—said he had 
seen in the road and had picked up 
for a marble. I could mention many 
other cases to show that amongst the 
most abominable and cruel sentences 
passed by any Resident Magistrate 
under the Coercion Act are those of Mr. 
Cecil Roche. But Mr. Cecil Roche has 
distinguished himself in another way. 
On a good many occasions after his 
wearying labours in the Coercion Court, 
he has taken relaxation in batoning the 
people. He did that at Miltown Mal- 
bay. A number of blacksmiths had 
been tried, or rather sentenced—for no 
evidence of conspiracy whatever was 
given—to imprisonment with hard 
labour, and a small crowd cheered them. 
The police charged the crowd, and Mr. 
Cecil Roche himself joined in the assault, 
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striking the people with his stick. Then, 
again, on 12st January, 1888, at Dingle, 
a number of men were sentenced to im- 
prisonment for one month for laughing 
and groaning at the police on their way 
to prevent a meeting of the National 
League. There was the usual termina- 
tion toa Petty Sessions—a number of 
people gathered sympathising with the 
prisoners—the crowd was charged, and 
with 380 constables, Mr. Cecil Roche 
cruelly attacked the defenceless people 
and batoned them mercilessly. Then 
at Rathmore, on the 11th February, a 
number of men had been sentenced to 
three mouths’ imprisonment with hard 
labour fora trivial and technical assault 
on the police, and as soon as the busi- 
ness of the Court was over Mr. Cecil 
Roche retired to the public street and 
batoned the people. I maintain that 
this is not only brutalising to the people, 
but degrading to the administrators of 
the law. I certainly consider that this 
gentleman whom the Chief Secretary 
has advanced and preferred on account 
of his services ‘‘in the cause of law and 
order in Ireland,” is, perhaps, the worst 
case I could adduce. It is an illustra- 
tion of the spirit and method of the 
Chief Secretary, and I shall ask the 
Committee—though I will not ask it to 
endorse all I have said in regard to this 
individual or any other individual—to 
support me when I move the reduction 
of this Vote, asa protest against the 
way in which this system is administered 
by the Chief Secretary, and against the 
system itself. I think that all men will 
in their calmer moments regard this 
system as one inimical to the partiality 
and independence of the Stipendiary 
Magistrates in Ireland. In order to 
test the feeling of the Committee on the 
question, L will conclude by moving the 
reduction of the Vote by £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £83,062 
be granted for the said Service.”—(Mr. 
Alfred Pease.) 


Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 
Various instances have been given by 
the hon. Gentleman who preceded me 
as to the manner in which the law 
is administered in Ireland. He Has 
dealt with the action of Mr: Cecil Roche, 
and he has shown that a state of things 

revails in Ireland which very few 

embers of this House could conceive. 


Mr. A. Peass 


{COMMONS} 
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So far as I am personally concerned— 
and I think I may say the same on 
behalf of my Colleagues in this House, 
and of hon. Members from Ireland 
generally—we should welcome heartily 
the appearance of English gentlemen 
amongst us, whatever their polities 
may be. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not seapee House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. P. J. POWER proceeded : I think 
if they would only go to see the country, 
they would better understand the ques- 
tion; but they must not go and stay 
amongst partisans on either side. I 
believe that if a gentleman goes there 
and stays at hotels, he will soon learn 
for himself more in connection with the 
Irish Question than he could gain by any 
amount of reading. Now, the hon, 
Member for York has done that. In 
his speech he referred to two cases 
which were tried before the notorious 
Cecil Roche. I do not propose to deal 
with any other cases which come under 
the notice of that Stipendiary Magis- 
trate for, probably, some of my hon. 
Friends sitting around me, and 
especially my hon. Friend the Member 
for Kerry, who has experienced the 
leniency of that Magistrate, will be 
better able to say a few words as to his 
administration of justice. I desire to 

oint out this—that nowadays in Ire- 
and they do not go through the form 
of reading the Riot Act; they declare a 
meeting illegal and immediately order 
the police to baton the people indis- 
criminately. I have in my hands a case 
tried by two Magistrates, in which 8 
number of people were accused of un- 
lawful assembly, and that assembly 
consisted of a demonstration of sym- 
pee with the families of men who had 

een imprisoned under the Coercion Act. 
Now, the constables who gave evidence 
in the case said that no disturbance or 
disorder of any kind cccurred. There 
was merely a procession of men and 
carts bearing presents for the families 
of the imprisoned men. But it 
was a glaring case in the eyes of the 
Magistrates, and the result was that 
two men were sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment for taking part in the 
demonstration, and a number of other 
men got six weeks’ hard labour for the 
same so-called offence. It may be ancient 
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history, but I should like again to draw 
the attention of the Committee to the 
action of one of the principal Stipendiary 
Magistrates in Ireland who administered 
so-called justice in Cork and the adjoin- 
ing counties. Every person interested 
in our country is, I think, prepared to 
admit that it is absolutely necessary, if 
the country is to be prosperous, that 
respect for law and order should exist, 
but we say that if you want to have 
order in any community, the first thing 
to do is to appoint capable and impartial 
men to administer just and even-handed 
law. The right hon. Gentleman when 
he carried his Coercion Bill through the 
House of Commons assured hon. Mem- 
bers that he had no intention whatever 
of interfering with the liberty of the 
ee but my hon. Friend the Member 

or the City of York has pointed out 
case after case in which newsvendors 
have been imprisoned for long terms of 
hard labour for selling papers which can 
be sold with impunity on this side of St. 
George’s Channel. Even to-night, ou 
my road down to the House, I bought a 
copy of United Ireland, which contained 
reports of meetings of suppressed 
branches of the National League. The 
vendor of that paper to me will certainly 
not be prosecuted, but people selling a 
copy of the same paper in Ireland are 
subject to prosecution. But now I wish 
to call attention: to the case of Captain 
Segrave. I may be told that Captain 
Segrave’s case is still under considera- 
tion, but may I point out that there are 
scores of people in Ireland who are 
suffering long terms of imprisonment, 
many with hard labour, and who have 
been sentenced by benches of Magis- 
trates on which this gentleman occu- 
pied the principal position? Unfor- 
tunately we hear no expression of hope 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite that the 
persons who have been so sentenced 
shall be set at liberty. One ofthe most 
disastrous occurrences in Ireland was 
that at Mitchelstown, and at the inquest 
which was held in connection with it, 
touching the murder of the three people 
who lost their lives on that occasion, 
Captain Segrave was called asa witness, 
and I propose now to quote the account 
which this gentleman gave of himself on 
oath, and I will then ask the House 
whether they expect the people of Ireland 
or of any other country to respect the 
law which is administered by a gentle- 
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man of that description. Captain Se- 
grave was first asked—‘‘ Where did you 
get your legal training for the posi- 
tion of Stipendiary Magistrate?” and 
he replied that he had no legal 
training for that position. Then 
he was asked, ‘‘Where did you get 
your military training?’ His answer 
was, ‘In South Africa,” and my hon. 
Friend who was cross-examining him 
on that occasion very properly remarked, 
“ And a good place, too, to teach men to 
deal with an Irish crowd.” It appears 
there was a little irony in that remark, 
for it was about that time that the Prime 
Minister had shown his good taste by 
speaking of the Irish as a nation of 
Hottentots, and therefore Africa must 
have been a good place to which to 
send a Stipendiary Magistrate in order 
to teach him how to deal with Hotten- 
tots. The examination continued :— 
Q. Did you ever get a commission in the 
Army? A. No.—Q. Did youtry? A.I did. 
—Q. Pid you fail? I did.—Q. Did you try 
once more? A. TI tried once more for the 
preliminary examination. I passed the second 
time.—Q. Did you try again for the Commis- 
sion? A. I did.—Q. Did you fail? A. I did, 
but not very ignominiously.—Q How long 
after that did you go to the Cape? A. Not 
long after. I went into the Frontier Mounted 
Police there. I remained there a little over 
three years, and then left. I left the force a 
private. They did not seem to appreciate ser- 
vice there, for promotion was not rapid.—Q. 
Would a policeman be gnilty of dereliction of 
his duty if he did not give your message to 
the County Inspector? A. Ido not know. I 
suppose he would.—Q. Then you don’t know 
anything about constabulary law? A. No.— 
Q. Had you the command of the constabulary 
thatday? A. Yes. I was in command on 
that day.—Q. Did you ever see the Police 
Code? A. No.—Q. Were you ignorant of the 
instructions in the Code as to firing? A. Yes; 
IT was. 
Now, Mr. Courtney, let me point out to 
the Committee that this is not the des- 
cription given by one of us of this 
Magistrate. It is a description which 
he gave of himself upon oath, and when 
hon. Gentlemen talk to us about our 
want of respect for law and order in 
Ireland, I ask them whether they them- 
selves could respect law if it were ad- 
ministered by men of this description, 
and whether they would think of in- 
sulting the people of this country by 
allowing such men to administer the 
English law. I could give instance 
after instance of the doings of this 
gentleman, but I shall be followed by 
some of my hon. friends, who have 
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had more experience of the way in 
which coercion is administered in Ire- 
land, and to them I will leave the duty 
of further dealing with this topic. Un- 
fortunately the Stipendiary Magistrates 
have not only our liberty in their hands, 
but they have likewise the levying of 
the taxes. Hon. Members may not 
agree with that, but I say it is so, be- 
cause they get up riots and then bring 
down the police and military at enor- 
mous expense to the people, without 
consulting the local Magistrates. I 
could give a case which occurred in the 
city of Waterford in which the Sti- 
pendiary Magistrates disregarded the 
views of the entire Bench of local Magis- 
trates—of Conservatives as well as of 
Liberals—who wished that a certain 
demonstration should be allowed to 
continue, as it always had been allowed 
—namely, a celebration in honour of the 
Manchester Martyrs. But the Stipen- 
diary Magistrates disregarded the 
unanimous vote of the local Magistrates, 
and insisted that if a meeting were held 
it should be broken up. What was the 
result? The meeting was held, and a 
violent collision took place between the 
people and the police. Now, in the 

bate which took place yesterday, the 
Chief Secretary made allusion to the 
trial which took place at Carrick-on-Suir, 
in which my hon. Friend the Member 
for North-East Cork was concerned, 
and he gave the House the impression 
that my hon. Friend deliberately left 
the Court before the proceedings termi- 
nated. Now, I was present on that occa- 
sion, and I say that the course which 
was taken was brought about by the 
conduct of the Resident Magistrates, 
and was not pre-conceived or pre- 
arranged in any way. In the first 
instance, as we approached the Court we 
found that a large cordon of police had 
been drawn across the street, and these 
men placed their bayonets against our 
breasts as we approached them. My 
hon. Friend was grossly assaulted. 
Several times he was thrust back with 
the butt-end of muskets, while the hon. 
Member for Longford, who was attend- 
ing in his legal capacity to defend the 
hon. Member for North-East Cork, was 
also assaulted in a most aggravated 
form. At last we got into the Court, 
where the two Removables were sitting. 
The Court was by no means an open 
one, and the public were excluded. A 


Ur. P. J. Power 


{COMMONS} 
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lady, the sister of the late John Mande. 
ville, who was sent to an early grave by 
the action of the Government, sought 
admission, but I suppose as it was known 
she was in sympathy with my hon, 
Friend she was refused the right to 
enter, and it was not until my hon, 
Friend the Member for North-East Cork 
himself went out of the Court and in- 
sisted on her admission that she was 
allowed to enter. What caused my 
hon. Friend to leave the Court was this. 
A slight demonstration took place in the 
gallery; I have heard demonstrations 
more pronounced at the New Law 
Courts in London. The Stipendiary 
Magistrates at once ordered the galleries 
to be cleared. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Longford asked the people 
not to make any further demonstration, 
and assured the Bench that if they were 
allowed to remain they would accede to 
his request. But it was of no use. The 
Stipendiary Magistrates insisted on the 
galleries being cleared. My hon. Friend 
said :— 

“Tf thisis not to be an open Court, and if 
the people are to be batomed out of the gal- 
leries, then I also will leave with them.” 
And I believe I never saw a more 
pronounced specimen of incapacity on 
the part of the Magistrates than that I 
witnessed on that occasion, for my hon. 
Friend the Member for North-East 
Cork, in spite of the order of the Magis- 
trates, which somehow was not con- 
veyed to the police, walked quietly 
away, and soon afterwards left the 
town. The Magistrates at once issued 
a warrant for the arrest of my hon, 
Friend, and then adjourned the Court 
until the following day. In that little 
town—in this country you would only 
call it a village—there were 180 armed 
policemen, and the Stipendiary Magis- 
trates, finding they could not secure his 
arrest, gave orders for 150 additional 
policemen and two companies of mili- 
tary to be drafted into the town on the 
following morning. What was the 
result? The Court sat the next morn- 
ing. The Court House was surrounded 
by this large force of police and mili- 
tary. My hon. Friend’s name was 
called inside and outside theCourt. At 
that time he was many miles away on 
his road to Manchester to address the 
constituents of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. But 
what I wish to point out more particu- 
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larly is that’ this little community was 
put to great expense by the action of 
the Stipendiary Magistrates, and this, I 
think, justifies my assertion that the 
Magistrates not only have the lives and 
liberties of the people in their hands, 
but they have also the imposing of taxes 
upon them. I wish further to point out 
that the present coercion is aimed not at 
crime and criminals, but at political 
opponents and at political organisations, 
and its main objects are to break down 
organisations which lave been found to 
be absolutely necessary for the preser- 
vation of the lives of the people. Now, 
I should like to read to this Committee 
a statement made by the County Court 
Judge at Waterford. In addressing 
the Grand Jury at Quarter Sessions the 
learned Judge said : 

“T have examined the records of the past 
year, and I am glad to be able to tell you, as 
you will be glad to hear, that the amount of 
crime in the county and city of Waterford 
investigated in this Court during the year 1887 is 
very light—I may say insignificant. It con- 
sists of only 15 cases of the ordinary nature 
which require no comment from me, and con- 
sidering that the population of the county and 
the city at the last census was 112,768, the 
number of 15 cases may reasonably be called 
small. But, gentlemen,” added the learned 
Judge, “you have no reason to pride your- 
selves in this county on being exceptionally 
free from crime. I am, as you are aware, 
County Court Judge for two other counties, 
Cavan and Leitrim, and | am sorry to tell you 
that the record in Waterford, light as it is, is 
the heaviest of the three. In Cavan, with a 
population of 129,000 people, there were only 
14 cases; while in Leitrim, with a population 
of 89,000, I had only 11 cases returned for 
trial. The total of the three counties is 40 
cases,and it may be observed that the cases 
returned for trial to Quarter Sessions do not 
represent the criminal state of the county. I 
have also obtained the number of cases re- 
turned for trial to the Assizes of each county, 
and I find they are fully as”’ 


Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
I do not see how that is connected with 
this Vote. 

Mr. P. J. POWER: I am endea- 
vouring to connect it in this way: I 
wish to prove that there is little or no 
crime in the county, but that, owing to 
the representations of these Stipendiary 
Magistrates that there is a good deal of 
crime, we are deprived of the ordinary 
gt of a Constitutional people. 

will not much longer dilate upon this 
subject, but I should like to draw attention 
to the fact that,owing to the representa- 





tions of these Stipendiary Magistrates, | 


many people who are returned for trial 
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by these Magistrates are drafted to. 
Belfast and elsewhere to be tried. I 
wish to prove that there is 
absolutely no need for the services of 
the Stipendiary Magistrates. So far 
from mnpsoning crime, they stimulate it. 
I should like to quote some further 
remarks by this County Court Judge 
with regard to how the juries do their 
duty. He said— 


‘“‘T have made an examination of the criminal 
statistics of England and Scotland, and I find, 
strange to say, that the rate of convictions to 
committals in Waterford bears exactly the 
same proportion as it does in England and 
Wales, while in Leitrim the percentage of 
convictions as compared with committals is 82; 
and that is a greater percentage than is to be’ 
foundin any part of Great Britain.” 


Owing to the representations of the 
Stipendiary Magistrates we have been 
called uponin Waterford to pay a sum 
of over £800 for special police purposes: 
Now the principal Stipendiary Magis- 
trate in my district is Captain Slack, 
one of the best men to ride to hounds in’ 
the South of Ireland, and that is his 
principal qualification for the post he 
holds. How does he use the extra 
police which, owing to his representa- 
tions, are drafted into this part of the 
country? Many hon. Gentlemen, F 
know, are fond of the sport of fox 
hunting, but they wish to enjoy it in the 
ordinary way with the concurrence of 
the farmers and tue people. But the 
Stipendiary Magistrates in my part of 
the country carry on their sport only 
through the assistance of these extra 
police, and there has hardly been @ 
hunt lately in that part which was not 
followed by the police on outside cars: 
I think very few hon. Gentlemen sitting 
in this House would care to carry on 
their sport under such humiliating con+ 
ditions. They would prefer to hunt 
over the land with the concurrence of 
the farmers and of the people. I may 
add that the Marquess of Waterford has 
never consented to hunt under these 
humiliating circumstances. Jt is only 
since he left, and since these Stipendiary 
Magistrates have been left to themselves 
that the hunting has been of this 
nature. In conclusion, allow me to say 
in regard to the suggestion which is 
often made, that the same law prevails 
in England as in Ireland, that I foresee 
one great difficulty with which we shall 
have to contend when we obtain 
the management of our own affairs, and 
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that difficulty is that we shall have to 
wean the people from the idea that the 
law is not even-handed, for owing to the 
administration of these Stipendiary 
Magistrates no one can possibly believe 
that justice is even-handed in Ireland. 
Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) : 
I desire to state to the House not mere 
theory, but, as far as-I am able to do so 
quietly, I desire to describe what I my- 
self have seen in Ireland, and I do so 
because one of the difficulties we are in 
in this House is this, that whenever any 
facts are stated or are contained in a 
question asked from these Benches, the 
answer we are invariably met with is, 
** According to my information it is not 
so.” What that information is we can 
never ascertain, and we can, therefore, 
only state here over and over again, 
upon our honour as English gentlemen 
and as Members of this House, that 
which is within our knowledge. We 
believe that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary is often deluded by 
the information given him, and that he 
publishes to the country reports which 
are absolutely false. Thisis not a wholly 
financial question which we are dis- 
cussing ; it involves an important prin- 
ciple connected with the system of Resi- 
dent Magistrates, who are, after all, a 
necessary part of a system which is bad 
as bad an be. I am not prepared to 
find so :nuch fault as some people with 
the Government for having Resident or 
Removable Magistrates ; they could not 
get on without them. Of course, if 
they were carrying on Constitutional 
Government they would not need such 
weapons as these. Let us look a little 
at the details of this Estimate. I pre- 
sume we are dealing with the items 
under letters D, E, F, G, and H on page 
311 of the Estimates. If so, we are in 
this position. We have, first, Executive 
officers, then we have Magistrates, and 
both for the Executive officers and the 
Magistrates you are asking not only 
salaries and incidental expenses, but 
ou demand also travelling expenses for 
eslaetion whom you call Resident 
Magistrates, and who naturally would 
not be expected to need much in the 
way of travelling expenses. But, as a 
fact, they are not Resident Magistrates ; 
they are Magistrates sent about from 
one part of the country to another for 
the special purpose of turning the regu- 
lar, the recognised, and the legally 


Mr. P. J. Power 
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appointed Magistrates out of their seats, 
in order that they may do the speci 
work for which they are appointed, and 
for which they are supposed to be quali- 
fied. Why do the Government send the 
men up and down the country in this 
fashion? Why do they take two gen- 
tlemen far away from their homes to 
do this work? Why do they not trust 
it to the people on the spot? If it is 
because they must have men of superior 
vapacity and with a most profound 
knowledge of the law, persons well 
acquainted with thenatures, feelings, and 
idiosyncracies of the people amongst 
whom they live—if that is the reason 
for the appointment of these Magis- 
trates then we can understand the 
action of the Government. But let us 
look at the qualifications of these men, 
There are 76 of these officials. Five of 
them are described as practising bar- 
risters, how much practice they ever 
had I do not know. In addition to 
that six others have been called to the 
bar; that they may well have been 
and not have got much farther. At any 
rate, I will assume that they got some 
knowledge of law before being called to 
the bar. Now these 11 are all out 
of the 76 who can be said to have had 
any definite and distinct legal training 
for this work for which they are sup- 
posed to be so specially fitted as to 
justify their being sent rampaging up 
and down the country, and turning the 
proper Magistrates out of their seats. 
13 others of these Magistrates had been 
in the Commission of the Peace. Two 
of them had modestly fitted themselves 
for this work by having had previously 
no vucation at all, three had been 
specially prepared by occupying posi- 
tions in connection with the collection 
of taxes, 27 were broken down failures 
from the Army, Navy, and Militia, and 
22 had been in the Constabulary, thus 
making 49 militiamen, policemen, sol- 
diers, and sailors. 

Apmirat FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) : Do not say sailors. 

Mr. WADDY: Iam not at all sur- 
prised to hear an hon. and gallant 
Member who is such an ornament to 
his profession say, in a piteous and be- 
seeching way, ‘‘not sailors.” Of 
course, they are not such sailors as he 
commanded; they are the failures. 
Yet this principle of selection is 
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still going on. I find on page 23 there 
isa very singular entry. It is— 
“Allowance to four County Inspectors 
at head-quarters of Divisional Commis- 
sioners, £50 per annum each, and two ditto at 
10s, per day each when acting as Divisional 
tes in the Northern and Western 
Divisions.” 
This is not very clear, but it is not 
the policy of the Government to 
make these things clear. All I 
can say is that there exists a dis- 
aceful system which must produce 
isgraceful results. We know beyond 
all possibility of doubt that tke 
travesty of justice which takes place in 
this country of Ireland is simply and 
absolutely disgraceful. It is quite 
aerate that some of these Magistrates 
esire todo what is right and proper, 
but itis difficult to have faith in some 
of them. What took place at Kilkeel 
only the otherday? ‘There had been a 
series of evictions carried out in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and a sum- 
mons had been issued—rightly, I dare 
say—by the police against those who 
had been defending their houses. Well, 
some of the people imagined that they 
had ground of complaint against the 
police, and they consequently applied 
to two Magistrates to issue a summons. 
The application was refused, one of the 
Magistrates saying he was present at 
the time the offence was alleged to have 
been committed ; he had as much to 
do with it as anybody. He could 
scarcely be expected to issue a summons 
against persons who had been actin 
with him. He, therefore, suggest 
that the application should be made to 
another Racuirsks. This was done, 
and the summonses obtained. But when 
they came on for hearing the police did 
not attend. Of course, had an Irish 
Member of Parliament so acted he 
would have been arrested. But with 
the police such conduct did not matter. 
The cases stood over, and at the 
adjourned hearing two Resident 
Magistrates put in an appearance, 
presumably on the ground that the local 
justices were not qualified to or justified 
in trying offences under the Crimes Act. 
When the summonses came on a solicitor 
stood up and said he had instructionsfrom 
Dublin Castle to protest against the 
cases being gone into. He was asked 
upon what ground, and he exclaimed, 
‘What! put the Constabulary on their 
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trial? It is monstrous and ought not to 
be allowed.”’ That reason, however, did 
not seem quite satisfactory even to a 
Resident Magistrate, and oper 
effort was made to find another. The 
summons itself, which was legally issued 
and properly signed, was examined, and 
the presiding Magistrate said, ‘‘ It ought 
to have been obtained in this Court.” 
The explanation was tendered that it 
was applied for, but on the suggestion 
of one of the Magistrates the applica- 
tion was withdrawn and made in another 
Court. Yet the Resident Magistrate pre- 
tended to believe that this afforded a 
sufficient reason for not calling on the 
constabulary to answer thecharge. He 
said he should dismiss thesummons. It 
was pointed out that he must give the 
grounds for dismissal, but he declined 
to do that, and simply wrote upon the 
summons the words, “‘ Norule”’ or ‘‘ No 
order.’ Not even a witness was sworn, 
nor was the prosecuting counsel heard. 
Is that even-handed justice? .Now it 
appears to me that the ground uf com- 
plaint against the police was a perfectly 
good and satisfactory one. It was this, 
that at the scene of the evictions there 
were two women living, both bearing 
the same surname, and the battering 
ram was used by the police on the door 
of the wrong woman’s house. She 
naturally objected and asked for the 
summons. If that had been heard it 
may have been that the Magistrate 
would have deemed a small fine suffi- 
cient, or even the payment of the damage 
actually done, but the Court refused to 
hear the summons, and I say that 
refusal was a denial of justice which 
no lawyer, and indeed no man of sense 
and honesty will attempt to defend. 
Now that is not a solitary case, such 
things occur in every direction. I have 
stated the facts calmly and deliberately 
and without colouring, and I invite an 
answer. These people were r 
people and they could not afford to 
appeal. You are doing in Ireland that 
which is most futal to be done in any 
country. You may tyrannise over people 
and yet not do a fatal wrong, but the 
one thing which must be fatal to that 
peace between those two countries is 
this: if you once saturate the people of 
Ireland with a conviction, that not only 
you do not care for them, but that you 
deliberately poison the fountains of 
justice and refuse them their ordinary 
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rights in a Court of Justice, it will be 
impossible to preserve peace. 
giving the people cause to distrust 
your administration of justice—as I 
am sorry to say you are doing— 
by this system of appointing Resident 

agistrates who are utterly unfit for the 
work, but who are at your beck 
and cal], and do not hesitate to say 
openly in Court that they are specially 
sent to try particular cases—you are 
peas for yourselves or for others a 

arvest of hatred which may become 
far more like a revolution than anything 
which, thank God, we have seen during 
the last 20 years. 

*Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.): 
On a recent occasion I attempted to 
bring under the notice of the right hon. 
Gentleman who is responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order in Ire- 
land a case of cruelty, hardship, and 
injustice perpetrated on one of my con- 
stituents by a gentleman who, unfortu- 
nately for them, occupied a position of 
Resident Magistrate ; and on that occa- 
sion the right hon. Gentleman gave a 
distinct denial of the facts I laid before 
him. I now intend, Mr. Courtney, to 
go more fully into the case, in the hope 
that I may still be able to get some re- 
dress. The case I refer to is one which 
was tried before Colonel Waring and 
Mr. Meldon at Cloughjordan, County 
Tipperary, and it was a charge against 
a trader named O'Reilly, who was 
eharged with using violence and intimi- 
dation towards one Thomas Fox, an 
emergency bailiff and caretaker, who 
was at the time in charge of a farm 
lately in the occupation of Mrs. Angelina 
Moroney and others. Mr. George Bol- 
ton, who generally takes charge of pro- 
secutions in this county, was present, 
and in his statement on behalf of the 
Crown he said— 


“O'Reilly was manager of his father’s public- 
house, had been for some time, and had entire 
control of the business.’’ 


He continued :— 


** When this man Fox went into the shop he 
called him a blackguard and a bailiff, and shoved 
him from the house, using a considerable amount 
‘of violence. Iam very sorry that this should 
have occurred, as this has been in the past a 
most peaceable district. In fact, the most peace- 
able portion of the county. But this is no 
excuse for the conduct of the defendant.” 


John Fox was then examined and de- 


Mr. Waddy 
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‘Tama Sher'ff’s bailiff ; I reside at Thurles; £ 


was at Coolnagown farm on the 21st May, when 
the Sheriff got possession, and I was placed there 
as caretaker; I remained thereuntil thedth July, 
on which day I came into Cloughjordan to make: 
purchases; I went into the public-house of 
Michael O’ Reilly ; I asked him fora bottle of 
porter; ‘I am engaged,’ said he, ‘ call againin 
an hour'stime; I went away then and returned 
in an hour’s time’’ he was then — behind 
the counter ; I asked him fora bottle of porter , 
he said, ‘What brought you ia here, youscam;d 
you blackguard, you bailiff ?’ he called mea 
ballad singer, too.—Mr. Nolan: May be you 
are a ballad singer.— Witness (continuing) : He 
came from behind the counter and caught me 
by the breast and shoved me out ; he then gave 
me two boxes of his clinched fist on the breast; 
I am not aware of any cause for this except that 
I am a Sheriff's bailiff and acting as caretaker 
over those lands; Constable Farrell was in the 
shop looking on; I then went to the police 
barrack ; the defendant followed me over ; he 
repeated the names again which he called me 
in the shop, and said if ever he caught me there 
again he would kick me out; I was never a 
ballad singer ; I earn my living honestly. —Mr.’ 
Nolan: That is a slander on the fraternity of 
ballad singers.” 


Fox was then cross-examined by Mr. 
Nolan, solicitor for the defence, and I 
think I cannot do better than quote 
the newspaper report. He said :— 


“‘T am living in this locality since the 21st 
May, and no person molested me, except the 
shopkeepers who insulted me. It is a peaceable 
and respectable locality. I am Sheriff’s bailiff 
for eight years; I was a basket-maker up to 
that; I was not in jail—Mr. Nolan : Did I not 
see you in the dock myself? You did, I was 
there for drunkenness, I swear that I was not 
drunk more than five times; I was in Nenagh 
jail several times ; I was never in Clonmel jail; 
it is ten years since I was in jail; I was 
6s. 6d. in Dundrum for being drunk ; the Sheriff 
brought me here ; 1 never spoke to Mr. O'Reilly 
in my life until the 5th June; he was leavi 
the shop with a book in his hand; when I 1} 
Mr. O’ Reilly’s I did not go into another public- 
house during the hour ; it was not to get up the 
prosecution against him I went in ; I went there 
for porter; my demeanour was not offensive to 
him.—Mr. Nolan: Did he not say you had a 
great deal of impertinence to address him the 
way you did while he was engaged transacting 
business with a commercial gentleman? On my 
oath he did not.— Witness (continuing) ; 
said that if there was nobody else to do away 
with me he would. ‘There was a policeman 
there.—Mr. Bolton (re-examined): I went into 
two other houses that day for tobacco; I 
tendered the money for the goods and they 
refused supplying me.—Mr. Nolan: My client 
is not charged with rueip ice: APE Mr, Nolan: 
—I got no porter that day in town.—On your 
solemn oath now did you? I[ do not ‘want to 
catch you. I did, I got one pint of porter at 
the public-house next the barrack. 1t was in 
the evening.”’ 


This concluded his examination, and 
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Constable Patrick. Farrell was next 
examined by Mr. Bolton. He said :— 


“T am a constable in the R.I.C. stationed at 
pa 2 eRe He then handed in two copies of 
the lin Gazette, one the 23rd July, ’87, and 
the other the 16th July, ’87, containing the 
proclamation of the County ig ng and 
notice thereof under the Criminal Law Proce- 
dure (Ireland) Act, ’87. I was in O’Reilly’s 

ublic-house on duty on the 5th June; I saw 

ohn Fox going in there: I saw Michael 
O’Reilly in the house; he was outside the 
counter to the best of my recollection; Fox 
asked for a bottle of stout, but did not get it ; 
he asked Michael O’Reilly for the stout. Mr. 
O’Reilly put his two hands on his shoulders, 
and told him to leave the shop, that he was a 
scamp or a bailiff, or something like that, and 
that he was interfering with his business. Fox 
was then quietly shoved out, and I followed him 
fo the door. Mr. O’Reilly seemed to be 
excited ; I followed him to the door and saw him 
go in the direction of the barrrck. In my 
opinion he asked for the porter in a rather per- 
pag co’ tone. There was nothing else disorderly 
in Fox’s conduct.—To Mr. Nolan: [t was about 
five o’clock p.m., when Fox came in, and he 
demanded to get porter in a peremptory manner. 
I would not ask it the same way myself. It 
would excite a man the way he asked it ; Mr. 
O'Reilly did nothing, only put hishand on his 
shoulder and ordered him out ; I was stationed 
at Thurles and I know Fox’s character, which 
is a bad one ; I heard him say that Mr. O’Reilly 
came at him like a lion. There isnot one word 
of truth in that ; he did not strike him; hedid 
not make use of the words—‘I will do away 


‘ with you,’ which is unknown to me.”’ 


Sergeant Shumacker was next examined, 
and he deposed :— 


“Tam stationed at Thurles ; on the 5th June 
Fox came to the barrack to make a complaint ; 
Q’Reilly followed him and said he was a scamp, 
a blackguard, and a ballad singer.—To Mr. 
Nolan : I do not know about his being a bad 
character ; I found him in company with a bad 
character woman one night when I was stationed 
at Thurles ; he was often up for drunkenness ; 
Mr. O'Reilly came to the barrack to complain 
of his conduct. 


Therefore the evidence of the prosecu- 
tor in this case was most distinctly con- 
tradicted by the testimony of the police. 
But, in addition to that, we have the 
evidence forthe defence, for Mr. William 
O'Meara, Toomavara, was examined by 
Mr. Nolan, and deposed :— 


“T wasin Mr. O’Reilly’s public-house on the 
5th June; he (Mr. O’Reilly)) was transacting 
business with a commercial man, when Fox 
came in and asked for porter in an authoritative 
manner; Mr. ©’Reilly told him he was 
engaged; Fox gave Mr. O’Reilly some back 
answer, and he (Mr. O’Reilly) we) him out ; 
I saw Fox go tothe barrack ; I did not hear Mr. 
O’Reilly say he would do away with Fox before 
he shoved him out.” 


{Avavsr 8, 1889} 
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The Magistrates retired to consider their 
decision, and after a short absence re- 
turned to Court, when Major Waring 
said :— 
‘*We take into account the peaceable con- 
dition of the district, and will require the 
defendant to give bail, himself in £40, and two 
sureties in £20 each, or in default one month’s 
imprisonment. 
The consequence was, Mr. Courtney, 
that this unfortunate man, who was 
only person in charge of the establish- 
ment at the time, his aged father being 
very sick, had to decide whether he 
would go to gaol, and shut up the shop 
with a probable result. of bankruptcy, 
or whether he would give bail. He 
gave the bail, and I now ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, having heard 
the true facts which I have narrated; 
and what I believe to be a verbatim 
report of what occurred at the hearing, 
he will give his attention to the case, 
and take from this unfortunate man 
the stigma of having had to give bail 
when he had committed no offence what- 
soever? Before I sit down, I wish to 
illustrate still further the class of 
gentlemen who act as Resident Magis; 
trates. The circumstance I now desire 
to bring under the attention of the 
Committee occurred in the town of 
Nenagh, where two priests were charged 
before the Removable Magistrates under 
circumstances which naturally excited 
intense indignation in the district. The 
town, on the occasion of the trial, was 
crowded with people from the sur: 
rounding districts. It so happened 
that as usual the worst possible 
man was put in charge of the 
Constabulary on that occasion. Major 
Waring was placed in authority; 
and I propose to endeavour to describe 
his conduct on that day. He was ob- 
served riding up and down the town 
from early morning, trying to find out 
some excuse for batoning the people, 
Eventually, in the evening, when he 
found that the conduct of the people 
afforded him no opportunity of assault- 
ing them, he detailed a force of cavalry, 
and ordered them to parade up and 
down the roadway, thereby driving all 
the people on to the footpaths, and 
while they were crowded on the foot- 
ways, he (Major Waring) gave orders 
to the Lancers to charge on to the de- 
fenceless people, and had they not taken 
refuge in the shops adjacent bloodshed, if 
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not murder, would have been the result. 
This, Sir, is the conduct of one of 
the men in whose hands the Govern- 
ment place the lives and liberties of our 
people. It is only natural that such 
conduct should excite general indig- 
nation, and I have brought this case 
before the Committee, in the hope that 
it will have some effect upon the Chief 
Secretary, and influence him to relieve 
Mr. O’Reilly from this injustice done 
him—as also to modify his general 
course of action, namely, oppression of 
the Irish people. 

*Mr. H. J. WILSON (Holmfirth, W. 
R., Yorkshire): I wish to state one or 
two things that have come under my 
observation in Ireland. I was in 
Ireland at the time my hon. Friend 
the Member for North Roscommon (Mr. 
O’Kelly) was tried, and, without going 
into the details of the charge against 
him, I may say he was charged with 
conspiracy, and, among other things, 
evidence was given of meeting his 
friends, and it was suggested by a 
policeman who had been looking through 
@ window at the time, that the hon. 
Gentleman appeared to be taking tea 
with some of his constituents. I believe 
the hon. Member had given advice to 
his constituents, such as, I hope, I 
should have the courage to give to 
mine under similar circumstances. But 
the particular point to which I wish 
to direct attention is, that the constable 
who gave the evidence read from a small 
bit of paper the names of the persons 
who, he said, were present at one of the 
meetings the hon. Member had ad- 
dressed, and when asked whether he 
made that list out at the time he stated 
he had not. He was then asked when 
did he put the names on the paper, and he 
said on the previous evening. When 
asked what he had copied it from, he 
said from his book. Where was his book? 
was the question next put to him, and 
he replied, it was at the barracks. An 
appeal was then made to the Bench that 
the constable should be ordered to pro- 
duce the book, and the Bench directed 
that it should be produced on the fol- 
lowing day. Whenthe next morning 
came, and the book was called for, the 
County Inspector came forward and 
said he had received a telegram from 
Dublin Castle stating that the book was 
not to be produced. Now, I have no 
great knowledge of the law; I have not 


Mr. P. J. O Brien. 
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— studied it; but I know some- 
thing of the practice of the Borough 
Bench of Sheffield, on which I have the 
honour to have a seat, and I have also 
consulted persons of experience in this 
country, and I have found no one 
who has any idea of the possibili 
of such a thing occurring in Englan 
as that a Bench of Magistrates 
should order a book to be produced 
and that it should be refused by orders 
from any authority. Though, of course, 
in this case, where the Magistrates 
were removable by the authorities at 
Dublin Castle it may easily be under- 
stood that they would not feel inclined 
to disobey the orders of their superiors, 
But I ask what wouid any Bench of 
Magistrates in England say if they were 
dealt with in a similar manner, no 
matter where the order came from? [ 
have looked at one or two of the manuals 
that have been published for the use of 
police officers, and I find that in the 
manual written by Major Bicknell 
and which is very extensively used by 
the police, it is stated that— 

“If a constable refers to his notes in the 
witness box, it is competent to the prisoner's 
counsel to examine the note-book and cross- 
examine him on its contents.” 


Now, I should like to know from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary whether such a procedure as I 
have described is justified by the Code in 
use among the Irish police as to which I 
have already vainly endeavoured to ob- 
tain information from him? If that be 
the case we ought to know it. I asked 
Mr. Wellington Colomb, who is a high 
authority in Dublin Castle, whether this 
alleged right on the part of the Irish 
Executive had ever been brought before 
the higher courts, and he told me he 
was no: aware that it had, and, there- 
fore, was unable to refer me to any- 
thing of the kind; but, he added, it 
would be exceedingly inconvenient for 
the Executive to produce such books. 
No doubt it would; but, I said, in Eng- 
land we do not consider the convenience 
of the Executive; we only consider 
what is just to the accused. I wish to 
mention another matter, and would re- 
mind the Committee that a straw will 
show how the wind blows. I allude to 
the way in which the Courts in Ireland 
are arranged. The police stand in a 
row, with their helmets on, between the 
Bench and Counsel, and the people, who, 
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although deeply interested spectators, 
are almost blotted from sight and almost 
equally cut off from sound—a thing 
which we in this country would 
be very sorry to see. I may also 
point out that there is in this Vote 
a very large sum charged for the 
travelling expenses of the Resident 
Magistrates. No less than £17,000 is put 
down under this head, one item of £8,200 
being for travelling allowances in lieu 
of forage, and the other £8,800 for 
travelling and personal expenses. It 
seems to me that this is a large sum of 
money for these gentlemen to spend in 
running about the country, and as I 
cannot understand it, I should like to 
have some information from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary as 
to why these charges have run up so 
enormously. I find that though the 
salaries have actually fallen since 1886-7 
from £43,000 to about £40,000, and the 
allowance in lieu of forage remains the 
same, the charge for travelling and 
personal expenses has increased from 
£4,500 to £8,800. I should be glad of 
an explanation of this. Besides the 
cost, look at the enormous waste of 
time that must take place while these 
Magistrates are racing up and down the 
country. I find Mr. Irwin, R.M., who 
is chiefly engaged about Limerick and 
Clare, going off by Cork and Bandon, 
109 miles, to Ballinspittle, andthen back 
again 159 miles to Miltown Malbay, 
and then back to Cork again. Then 
there is Mr. Cecil Roche. In 1886 he 
was making violent partisan speeches 
in the constituency in which I live. 
Now he is dispensing what is called 
‘justice’? in Ireland. I trace him 
travelling from Castleisland to Ennig, 
and afterwards back again to Killarney. 
Each of these journies is rather more 
than 100 miles, which is not serious on 
a good English railway, but the trains 
are so timed on those Irish lines that 
each of those journies would occupy 
from 8 in the morning till 5 or 6 at 
night, and thus he must spend three 
days to do one day’s duty. This seems 
to show bad organisation and arrange- 
ment. A great deal of the time so 
spent might be economised, and if this 
were done a smaller number of Magis- 
trates would suffice. Of course, the 
expenditure and loss of time on the 
part of the Magistrates also to a con- 
siderable extent applies to the police. 
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I do not know how many constables 
have to attend upon the Resident 
Magistrates when they travel; but I 
remember when I was at Ballinasloe 
seeing a Resident Magistrate there 
attended by a little guard of honour 
of the constabulary, one man taking 
his hat-box, and another his trunk, 
while others stood admiringly round the 
door as he entered the omnibus. If, 
therefore, all these expenses were 
added together they would make a very 
considerable sum. I will, however, 
minimise my remarks. [Cheers from 
the Ministerial Benches.) I shall not 
bring my remarks to a close because of 
those cheers, which would rather induce 
me to go on. [ Cries of “Go on” from 
below the Opposition Gangway.| I do 
not wish to go on. All I will say in 
conclusion is that, I want to know from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, first, as to why and how, if 
the law be the same in the two countries, 
a telegram from Dublin Castle privileges 
a note-book and prevents its being pro- 
du ed; and, secondly, why the Resident 
Magistrates do not stay and administer 
the law in their own districts instead of 
running about all over the country at 
an immense cost to the taxpayers? 
*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down has 
asked for information on two specifie 
points and with regard to one of 
those points—namely, the travelling 
expenses of the Resident Magistrates, 
I think the same point was taken 
up by the hon. Member for Lin- 
colnshire, and I hope to be able 
to offer explanations which, if not 
wholly satisfactory to them, at any 
rate ought to satisfy the Committee, 
A criticism was passed by the hon. 
Gentleman who moved the reduction of 
the Vote on the fact that under the 
present system in Ireland executive and 
judicial functions are vested in the same 
individual. Now, it is the particular 
desire of the Government to prevent in 
any case the same Magistrate having to 
carry out both official and judicial func- 
tions in respect of one transaction, and 
in order to effect that object it may 
obviously be necessary to bring into the 
district of one Resident Magistrate 
another Resident Magistrate who has 
had nothing to do with the case on 
which he is asked to adjudicate. 
An hon. Memser: No. 
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*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Well, it isa 
general rule. Of course, the Magis- 
trate who is brought in from the outside 
has to trayel, and he sometimes has to 
travel by branch lines, a fact of which 
complaint is made on the ground of the 
length of time consumed. The other 
point made by the hon. Member had 
reference to proceedings of which he 
appears to have been an eye-witness 
on the occasion of a trial, proceedings 
which he has said are without ex- 
ample in this country. Now, what were 
those proceedings? A certain public 
document was regarded as privileged, 
and was not therefore produced in 
Court. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON: No, no; it 
was not a public document, but the 
policeman’s notes about the case. 

*Mr.A.J. BALFOUR: Thereport which 
appeared in the Freeman’s Journal states 
that Mr.{Carson said he found that those 
books were confidential documents for 
the use of the superior officer, and were 
therefore privileged. 

Mr. LEAMY: What was the date? 

*Mr.A. J. BALFUUR: What does} it 
matter about the date? Itis areport of 
the particular case to which attention 
has been directed and appeared in the 
Li ceman’s Journal. 

Mr. LEAMY: Read the whole report 
then. 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Does the hon. 
Gentleman really expect me to follow 
the example of the hon. Member who 
sits near him and read the whole of this 
report ? 

Mr. LEAMY: Yes; I expect you to 
read the whole of it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order; 
the hon. Gentleman is not entitled to 
interrupt. He must reserve what obser- 
vations he has to make until he addresses 
the Committee. 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. H. J. Wilson) gave 
me no notice that he intended to call 
attention to this matter, and when it was 
referred to I immediately endeavoured 
to obtain the best information in my 

ower, and I believe the information 

have obtained refers to the case 
which was alluded to by the hon. 

Gentleman. As I have stated the 
report appeared in the reeman’s 
Journal, and the words were that 
Mr. Carson said he found that those 
books were privileged documents. 
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Mr. LEAMY: You are only stating 
what Mr. Carson said. 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Thai was the © 


contention of counsel in the case, and—— 

Mr. LEAMY: I rise to a point of 
order. Is it not a fact that—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Mr. LEAMY: I rise to order. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
the hon. Gentleman is. quite under a 
misapprehension as to what is a point 
of order. Itis not a point of order to 
correct a statement made in the course 
of debate. The hon. Gentleman must 
reserve what he has to say until the 
proper time. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): I wish to ask you, Sir, whether, 
when an hon. Member rises in his place 
and says he wishes to speak to a point 
of order, he is not entitled to state what 
that point of order is before you stop 
him? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : If the hon. Gen- 
tleman says I have misapprehended 
what he rose for, that is so. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: The hon. Gen- 
tleman has not raised the point yet. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I can only say 
on the question of whether an hon. Mem- 
ber can rise on the plea of order whenever 
he wishes to correct a statement which 
he deems to be inaccurate, that if I were 
to adupt that practice, then I should be 
so constantly rising to points of order 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
not be able to get through many of their 
speeches without interruption. Turn- 
ing again to the point we were dis- 
cussing before the hon. Member inter- 
posed, I will read not merely the remark 
of Mr. Carson but that which precedes 
it inthe Freeman’s Journal, which is to 
the effect that the police constable was 
recalled and cross-examined as to the 
notes he took on the night Mr. O’Kelly 
was at the place mentioned and asked to 
produce his note-book. Mr. Carson ob- 
jected that this was a confidential docu- 
ment, the entries in which were made for 
his superior officers, and thatit wasthere- 
fore privileged. Now, this is an incident 
which the hon. Gentleman opposite 
thinks could only happen in Ireland 
and for which there is no precedent. 
The hon. Gentleman is clearly deriving 
his legal knowledge from what happens 
on the Sheffield bench—doubtless an 
excellent though narrow legal school— 
but I can assure him that.for official 
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documents to be regarde1 as privileged 
is a perfectly familiar practice in the 
English Courts. 


*Mr. H. J. WILSON: But that does 
not extend to a policeman’s pocket- 
book. 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: So much for 
thetwo points dealt with by the hon.Gen- 
tleman. I now pass to the most im- 
portant speech in this debate. I refer 
to the speech delivered by the hon. 
Member for York (Mr. A. Pease) who 
moved the Amendment for the reduc- 
tion of this Vote. Although that speech 
was delivered to an almost empty House 
the hon. Gentleman went into a great 
many important and _ interesting 
circumstances with which it will 
be proper that I should attempt to 
deal in some detail. The hon Gentle- 
man appears to have derived his im- 
pressions as to the Magistrates of 
Ireland from the speech of a certain 
Judge Fletcher delivered in the year 
1814. I have not the least doubt that 
that learned Judge made remarks which 
were extremely appropriate to the 
occasion, but they are certainly not 
appropriate to a Vote for the Irish Resi- 
dent Magistrates at the present day, 
inasmuch as they were delivered more 
than 70 years ago, before the system of 
Resident Magistrates was invented, I 
think the hon. Gentleman should have 
made himself better acquainted with 
the institution he attacks, before quot- 
ing the remarks made by a Judge 
who lived in the year 1814. The 
hon. Gentleman was, no doubt, per- 
fectly bond fide in relating the anec- 
dotes he has given to the Committee ; but 
I think he went to Ireland in a very 
credulous spirit. The hon. Gentleman 
does not seem to have taken sufficient 
pains to sift the evidence, and that is 
all the more serious, when I reflect on 
the kind of charges he has hurled 
against the Magistrates. The hon.Gentle. 
man’s manner was as quiet as that of any 
speaker I have ever heard in this House, 
but his language was as violent as any 
I ever listened to. There is hardly any 
crime of which he did not accuse the 
Resident Magistrates. 


*Mr. A. PEASE: I directly repudiated 
from the beginning to the end of my 
speech that the uttack I made was 
against the whole body. I attacked the 
system under which they are appointed 
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and the manner in which it is worked 
by the Chief Secretary. 
*Mr.A.J.BALFOUR: I fully acquit the 
hon. Gentleman of the charge of attack- 
ing the whole body, but he did un- 
doubtedly hurl charges against members 
of that body. He accused them of 
grossly corrupt administration of justice, 
and I say that that is not an accusation to 
be lightly made against a judicial body, 
and that the hon. Gentleman ought to 
make himself better acquainted with 
the facts before coming here to prefer 
such a charge. He stated that these 
Magistrates acted on suggestions from 
the central Government, and upon 
intimations received from Dublin Castle. 
Sir, not only is that charge absolutely 
false [cries of ‘‘Oh,” from the Opposition 
Benches |—I say, absolutely false, but the 
hon. Gentleman had not a particle of 
evidence in support of it [renewed cries 
of “Oh !””) not a single particle, I say that 
charges of this kind, which involve not 
merely the honour of the Resident 
Magistrates, but the honour of every 
official connected with the Government 
of Ireland, is not one that ought to be 
made lightly by one who occupies the 
position of the hon. Member. There 
are, no doubt, other hon. Members of 
this House from whom accusations of 
this kind fall so glibly that when 
making them they hardly realise the 
gravity of what they allege; but I am 
unwilling to see the hon. Member. asso- 
ciating himself with those to whom 
I refer, or adopting the reckless 
methods with which they are familiar. 
The hon. Gentleman has made himself 
very merry over the qualifications of 
these Resident Magistrates, and he read 
out from a printed Return that has been 
laid before Parliament the various 
avocations which those Gentlemen 
pursued before they were placed in the 
offices which they now hold. Now, the 
vast majority of the Resident Magis- 
trates have not been appointed by me, 
nor by a Conservative Government, but 
by a Radical Government. The House 
may take it from me that the enormous 
majority of these men, whose qualifica- 
tions the hon. Member for York has 
denounced, were appointed by those 
of whom that hon. Member is proud 
to reckon himself the faithful fol- 
lower. It appears to me that if we 
adopt the same method of procedure 
with regard to Members of Parliament 
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as has been adopted by the hon. Gentle- 
man respecting the Resident Magis- 
trates some very singular deductions 
might be made. I presume that the 
qualifications of Members of Parlia- 
ment are not less important than those of 
Resident Magistrates. In their hands 
lies not merely the whole legislation of 
the country, and a great deal of 
its administration, but apparently 
also the revision of all the judicial 
sentences passed in Ireland; and 
therefore the qualifications required in 
them are not smaller than those re- 
quired for a Resident Magistrate. Well, 
if I were to take the book with which 
we are all familiar, and to read out the 
antecedents of the House generally, 
and treat them in the manner 
the hon. Member treated the ante- 
cedents of the Resident Magistrates, 
I could, if it were worth while, bring 
out more ridiculous results than the hon. 
Gentleman has done. As the hon. 
Member for York has thought fit several 
times to quote the opinions of the 
Superior Courts, I may call his attention 
to the opinion on this very point of Mr. 
Baron Dowse, who said yesterday :— 

‘* As far as I am concerned I would rather 
have a Resident Magistrate with whose legal 
capacity the Lord Lieutenant is satisfied than 
a Member of Parliament with whose legal 
capacity nobody is satisfied.” 


I think there is a great deal of wisdom 
in the learned Judge’s remark. 
Then I pass to the next point made 
by the hon. Member for York. The 
hon. Gentleman. to prove his case 
against the 
quoted a private conversation which he 
had with one of that body, whose name 
he did not give. I donot know what 
view that Magistrate may have of the 
use to which the hon. Gentleman has 
put a private conversation which had all 
the privileges that ought to appertain to 
private conversation, which obviously 
was never intended to be quoted in this 
House, and the accuracy of which there 
is no opportunity of testing if the hon. 
Member’s version of it is incorrect. I 
am sorry that the hon. Member for 
York of all persons should have lent 
himself to a proceeding of that kind; 
andthe more so because on the face of 
it his account of the conversation. 
appears to be inaccurate, since he said 
that the Magistrate told him that he 
had put persons in prison for three or 
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six months for the offence of trying 
to stop other persons from hunting 
over their land. That is an 
extravagant and absurd statement. It 
is perfectly legal to prevent people from 
hunting over your land; and we are to 
be told that that ridiculous sentence was 
actually given, and that it was never 
thought worth while by anybody to 
bring that sentence before a Superior 
Court and have it quashed and the 
Magistrate who passed it discredited. 
The hon. Gentleman also commented 
with much severity on the light tone in 
which the Magistrate described having 
escorted to gaol certain prisoners who 
were sentenced to 12 or 18 months’ im- 
prisonment. Why, those men who were 
sentenced to 12 or 18 months’ imprison- 
ment were not tried before a Crimes Act 
Court, as the hon. Gentleman appears to 
think. 

*Mr. A. PEASE: I said they were 
escorted to Sligo, and I ought to have 
added to undergo their trial at the 
Assizes. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I confess I 
rather fail to understand what the 
accusation is. Apparently we are asked 
to condemn absent men, Resident 
Magistrates in Ireland, because one of 
their body in a private conversation did 
not speak with sufficient gravity of the 
duty of escorting to their trial certain 
men who were afterwards condemed by 
an Irish Judge and jury to 12 or 18 
months’ imprisonment for a very brutal 
and horrible offence. 

*Mr. A. PEASE: I am unwilling to 
interrupt the right hon. Gentleman; I 
did not use the conversation which took 
place between the Resident Magistrate 
and myself as in any way an accusation 
against that particular Magistrate, or 
against Magistrates in general, but as 
an illustration of the disposition and 
attitude towards the people of many of 
those gentlemen. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I entirely 
accept the hon. Gentleman’s expla- 
vation; bat I confess my inability to see 
how that affects the argument. We 
are asked to condemn the Magistrate 
because he did not speak in a suffi- 
ciently solemn tone about escorting men 
to be tried for a very brutal offence 
before a Judge and a Jury. Surely this 
is sufficiently absurd. Then the hon. 
Gentleman went on from generalities to 
discuss particulars, and the particular 
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subject which he chose for discussion 
was the merits of Mr. Cecil Roche. 
This, he said, was the worst case 
of Irish misgovernment. Let us 
examine the case. The hon. Gentle- 
man described Mr. Cecil Roche as an 
itinerant agitator. He did not state, 
however, that Mr. Roche was appointed 
and twice reappointed by Lord Spencer 
as Sub-Commissioner under the Land 
Act, {and we know on the authority 
of the right hon. Gentlemanjthe Mem- 
ber for Bridgeton (Sir G. Trevelyan) 
that in selecting Sub-Oommissioners, 
Lord Spencer had special regard to 
the judicial fitness. Then the hon. 
Member mentioned as an example 
of the iniquity of Mr. Cecil Roche the 
sentence passed upon the hon. Member 
for Clare (Mr. Cox). The sentence of 
four months was passed by two Magis- 
trates, of whom Mr. Roche was one. 
The hon. Member for Clare appealed 
to the County Court Judge, who dimin- 
ished the sentence to one month, and 
made him a first-class misdemeanant. 
This is said to be the worst case. 
But, amazing as it may seem, the 
hon. Gentleman bas not taken the 
trouble to examine what passed at the 
trial before the County Court Judge. In 
diminishing the sentence the County 
Court Judge said :— 

‘‘The Magistrates, when the sentence was 
originally inflicted, were probably justified by 
the state of the country at the time in imposing 
the term of four months.” 

In view, however, of the altered state of 
things, he reduced the sentence. So 
that the County Court Judge entirely 
acquitted the Magistrates of having in 
any way exceeded the duty imposed 
upon them. This is one of the worst 
cases and one of the worst Magistrates 
which the researches of the hon. Gentle- 
man have enabled him to discover. 
Then there is the case of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kerry. I do not intend to discuss 
that case again, for we had a long 


‘Debate upon it on the Address, but I 


would remind the hon. Member of this. 
His accusation is that Mr. Cecil Roche 
exceeded his magisterial duty in passing 
the sentence of six months on the hon. 
Member for Kerry. It was an appeal- 
able sentence, and if the hon. Member 
had supposed that the County Oourt 
Judge would reverse the sentence of 
this unjust Magistrate no doubt he would 
have appealed. The fact that he did not 
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is a conclusive proof that Mr. Roche was 
not acting upon any inspiration derived 
from the Castle, but that he passed a 
sentence which, in the opinion of the 
hon. Member for Kerry and his Friends, 
would have been upheld by the County 
Court Judge on appeal. The third ex- 
ample given by the hon. Member for 
York had nothing whatever to do. with 
the judicial work of Mr. Cecil Roche, 
and I do not know how it is relevant to 
theVote beforetheCommittee. Itappears 
that Mr. Roche and Colonel Turner 
were asked to subscribe to some races in 
Kerry. They declined to do so, and the 
reason given was that the hon. Member 
for Kerry (Mr. E. Harrington) was on 
the Committee, and in their opinion he 
had used, and was in the habit of using, 
in his newspaper language against them 
and the police which made it impossible 
for them to take an active part in sup- 
porting any institution with which the 
hon. Member was nearly connected. 
That is not a subject on which I think 
it my duty to pronounce any opinion, 
becauke it is not connected with the 
discharge of official duties. But to 
say that they were not to give a 
vote for Resident Magistrates in Ire- 
land because Mr. Cecil Roche and 
Colonel Turner objected to subscribe to 
some races which are managed by a 
gentleman who in their opinion is in the 
habit, through his newspaper,of describ- 
ing them and the police as cowards, 
liars, and uniformed bloodhounds I 
think is rather really absurd. 


Mr. E. HARRINGTON: I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman now to specify, 
and not shield himself behind Roche 
and Turner, where I ever referred to 
the police in the language he describes 
*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What I said 
I have on the best authority. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON: What is 
your best authority? | Here the hon. 
Member moved in a threatening manner 
from his seat to the Gangway in the 
direction of the right hon. Gentleman, 
but immediately afterwards returned to 
his place. ] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
believe the right hon. Gentleman was 
reading an extract from a letter. [Cries 
of ‘‘ He did not,” and uproar. | 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Get Balfour to 
keep quiet, or else we will make 
him. 
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Tuz CHAIRMAN: Order, order! {it has appeared-in my newspaper those 
The hon. Member is not entitled to use | men cannot be in any uncertainty about 


such language. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: He made an 
insulting gesture, Sir. [Cries of 
“Order!” and ‘‘Name!” 

Tae CHAIRMAN: It will be impos- 
sible to maintain any degree of order 
unless hon. Members co-operate with 
the Chair, and attempt to restrain the 
feelings which they may not unnaturally 
entertain. I understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to quote the expressions of 
some other persons. [ Cries of ‘‘No!” 
and loud cries of “ Order!” ] If it was 
language of his own, then undoubtedly 
he ought to give his authority. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Mr. Oourt- 
ney, you are quite right. With regard 
to what the hon. Member described as 
an insulting gesture, it was not in the 
least intended—— 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON: Menacing 
gesture. 

*Mr.A.J. BALFOUR: Well, menacing 
gesture. [Cries of ‘‘Menacing and in- 
sulting.” ] I assure the hon. Member 
for Kerry that, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I have not the slightest desire 
to insult him by any gesture of mine. 
It isnot my habit to insult anyone by 
any gesture. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: We have too 
much of that. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: What I stated 
to the House was said with the view of 
describing the motives which, I under- 
stood, and I know for a fact, did actuate 
the two gentlemen in question—namely, 
that they believed that the expressions 
which I have quoted to the House were 
used by the hon. Member with regard to 
them and the police, and I do not know 
that anything more can be said on the 
‘matter. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON: I will ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, in fair play, 
to give his authority. I will apologise 
to you, Sir, for the heat I displayed. I 
do not think it is shameful of me to 
apologise ; but allow me to explain that 
I understood the gesture of the right 
hon. Gentleman to be a menacing and 
insulting gesture, and that gesture I was 
on the point of resenting by bringing 
the right hon. Gentleman below the 
Bar. | Loud laughter, interruption, and 
erves of *‘Order!”] With regard to the 
expression ‘‘ uniformed bloodhounds,” if 





it, for it is in print; if it appeared in a 
speech of mine it is in print. Where 
did the right hon. Gentleman see it? 
It is not in these gentlemen’s letters, for 
I hold copies of those letters in my hand. 
I ask him, where does he get that ex- 
tract? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I told the 
hon. Member that I got the views of 
the two gentlemen I have quoted—Mr. 
Roche and Colonel Turner—on the best 
authority ; but when I said the words 
‘‘uniformed bloodhounds,”’ ‘‘ cowards,” 
and ‘‘liars’’ were used in the journal 
which is associated with the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s name, I do not think the state- 
ment is so intrinsically absurd that it 
should bring down upon me the wrath 
of the hon. Member, because hon. Gentle- 
men are aware that the epithet ‘‘ mur- 
derer,”” which is even stronger than 
either of the expressions I have referred 
to has certainly been applied to me. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON: I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, if he wishes to 
establish his character for veracity, to 
specify the authority on which he states 
that I ever called the Irish Constabulary 
“ uniformed bloodhounds,” or that I ever 
called him a murderer. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I despair of 
making my meaning clear to hon. Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS: Give your au- 
thority. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I never ac- 
cused him of calling me a murderer. 
With regard to the descriptions of Mr. 
Cecil Roche and the police the hon. 
Member asks whether they had been 
made by him. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON: What is 
your authority ? 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: What I stated 
was, that that was the impression of Mr. 
Cecil Roche and Colonel Turner when 
they refused to subscribe to the Kerry 
Races. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON: I feel sure 
the right hon. Gentleman must answer 
me when I ask him to specify the 
authority on which he made that state- 
ment. I think before his goes one inch 
further we ought to know that. I hold 
in my hand copies of the letters from 
those men, and they have no such 
accusations as he has stated. If that 
accusation is contained in any private 
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telegrams or letters I ask him to rise in 
his place and say so. I claim that 
yet all not stand up in this House 
and—— 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON: Well, Sir, 
I am satisfied to let the House and the 
country judge of his veracity in this 
matter. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Sir, if I have 
misrepresented the feelings and reasons 
of Mr. Cecil Roche, I have undoubtedly 
been guilty of a want of accuracy; but 
how have I wronged the hon. Member 
for Kerry? I have not misrepresented 
those feelings, and it is those feelings 
alone that are in question. 

Mz. E. HARRINGTON : The words! 
Iclaim that the right hon. Gentleman 
shall give his authority. 

Taz OHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Gentleman is not at all en- 
titled to make any such claim. The 
right hon. Gentleman has made a re- 
presentation as to the state of opinion 
of these two Magistrates, Colonel Tur- 
ner and Mr. Oecil Roche; to them, un- 
doubtedly, he is responsible for that re- 
presentation ; but he is not responsible 
to the hon. Member so as to be com- 
pelled to verify his statement. 

Mr. SEXTON : In the interests of 
the order of Debate—[Loud cries of 
“ Order!” 

Mr. SEXTON yp naga Colonel 
Saunderson): I told you my opinion 
about you once before. 

THz OHAIRMAN: If the right 
hon. Gentleman will address the Chair 
and complain of any specific act of dis- 
order he will be listened to; but he 
must know that when he addresses an 
hon. Member across the House the 
maintenance of order is not possible. I 
do beg the hon. Member to address the 
Chair. 

Mrz. SEXTON: When a Member 
who has insulted me before in this 
House interrupts me in a disorderly 
manner, it puts my patience to too 
severe a strain. 

Coronet SAUNDERSON : Mr. 
Courtney, I rise to order—— 

Taz CHAIRMAN : Mr, Sexton. 

Mr. SEXTON: In the interests of 
the order of Debate, which appear to 
me to be gravely imperilled by the 
language of the right hon. Gentleman, 
to say nothing of the gesture, I humbly 
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submit to you, Sir, that the imputation 
he made at the Table was this—that 
Colonel Turner and Mr. Roche had 
complained to him that in the journal 
conducted by my hon. Friend he 
described the police as ‘ uniformed 
bloodhounds.” I think it would be in 
the interests of the order of Debate, 
and would commend itself alike to all 
arties, if you were to request the right 
on. Gentleman to say whether he is in 
ossession of evidence that any such 
anguage was used by the Gentleman 
in question. 
zE CHAIRMAN: I regret very 
much that such grave language should 
be used. [Jnterruption.| If hon. Mem- 
bers cannot restrain themselves it is im- 
possible for me to go on. I regret that 
such language should be used ; but itis 
used on the responsibility of the right 
hon. Gentleman, who is responsible, not 
to this House, but to the gentlemen to 
whom he attributes it in conveying his 
impression of these motives to the Com- 
mittee. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am ex- 
tremely sorry to have raised this storm ; 
but I believe hon. Gentlemen will 
not doubt my word when I say that the 
last thing I should have expected was 
that indignation would have been ex- 
hibited at my remarks, since the violence 
of the language habitually used by hon. 
Gentlemen and the Nationalist Press is 
matter of common notoriety. Surely in 
the columns of United Ireland and other 
papers language not less violent has 
been freely used. Nay, in many cases 
language exceeding this in violence has 
been used, and it never occurred to me 
that I should he interrupting the 
harmony of the evening’s proceedings 
by calling attention to it. But I 
pass from that to make a mild — 
protest against the use of the word boy- 
cotting by the hon. Gentleman opposite. 
It is not boycotting in the Irish sense of 
the word to refuse a subscription of a 
few sovereigns to the fund uf a race 
meeting, and, as used by the hon. Mem- 
ber, the phrase is misapplied, and he 
misleads himeelf and everyone who ac- 
ceptshis version of thefacts. ButIask the 
Committee, in concluding a speech 
which has been lengthened by the inter- 
ruptions to which I have been subjected, 
a ask the Committee, is the broad indict- 
ment brought by the hon. Member for 
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York sustainable? I have examined 
and refuted point by point the specific 
charges he has made, and if we survey 
the subject generally is there anything 
to sustain the hon. Member’s accusation'? 
There is a broad, simple, and conclusive 
testof the action of these Courts, and that 
is how their decisions have been treated 
by superior Courts. We have had every 
opportunity of applying this test, for 
there have been an enormous number of 
appeals. I believe in 1888 there were 
201 appeals from the decisions of Resi- 
dent Magistrates under the Crimes Act, 
and of these only 19 were reversed. In 
the half-year from January 1 to June 
30, 1889, there were 121 appeals, and 
of these only 10 decisions were re- 
versed. Therefore in 18 months from 
January 1, 1888, to June 30, 1889, 
there were 322 appeals against the 
decisions of the Magistrates, and in 29 
cases only were the decisions altered, 
or only 9 per cent of the whole. 
I am speaking in the presence of many 
lawyers, and I have the Chief Baron on 
my side when I say that is a record that 
cannot be approached by any other 
Court of First Instance in the world. 
The Chief Baron has pointed out that 
the enormous proportion of decisions 
sustained by Courts testifies to an im- 
partiality no man can doubt, and is con- 
tlusive proof that the Resident Magis- 
trates are not open to the accusations 
‘made against them. ‘That being so, 
the hon. Member for York and others 
were guilty of bringing forward unjust 
accusations against men, who, under 
circumstances of difficulty, imperfectly 
appreciated by their accusers, and of 
which the hon. Member with experience 
derived from the Sheffield Bench has 
no conception whatever—have carried 
out their duties in a manner that need 
make no man ashamed who has the 
interests of justice at heart. Technical 
reasons have now and then been 
brought up to show that the 
Courts ought not to have come 
to the decisions they did; but it has 
never been maintained that the 
defendants were not guilty of the 
offences with which they were charged, 
or that the innocent have been subjected 
to punishment. That being so, the 
House ought to reject by a large 
majority an Amendment which is 
intended to call in question the action 
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of the Resident Magistrates in that 
which, after all, is the most important 
of their functions—namely, the pure and 
impartial administration of justice. 
Mr. LEAMY (Sligo, 8.): I do not 
know what are the more important 
functions of these gentlemen, whether it 
is giving judicial decisions or in order- 
ing the police to baton the people; it is 
not very easy to discriminate between 
the two functions. The right hon. 
Gentleman found some fault with me 
this evening for interrupting him while 
he was making a statement in respect 
to what was said by the hon. Member 
for Yorkshire (Mr. Pease) in referrence 
to the incident that occurred on the 
trial of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Roscommon. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was quoting from what was sup- 
posed to be a report of the trial, but he 
took care to read only that part which 
told in his own favour. Now that I do 
not think is a straightforward way of 
dealing with the House, but I suppose 
it is more or less characteristic of him, 
and his allusion to ‘‘ uniformed blood- 
hounds” is sufficiently recent on our 
memories. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that this note-book which has been 
referred to was not produced because it 
was a privileged document, and he went 
on to say they are never produced. But 
what are the facts? On the first day of 
the trial the note-book was called for 
and the Magistrate ordered its produc- 
tion on the following morning. But on 
the following morning the book was 
not produced, and the reason was 
because in the meantime instructions 
had been recsived from Dublin Castle. 
Now, the Solicitor General for England, 
without caring to inquire into the cha- 
racter of this note-book, gave his assent 
to the statement that it was a privi- 
leged communication. But the police 
officer admitted that he had used the 
book for the purpose of refreshing his 
memory while giving evidence, so I 
maintain the counsel for the defence 
was justified in calling for it. I think 
before giving his opinion the Solicitor 
General might have waited till he knows 
what happens in an Irish Oourt of 
Justice. I do not know who is in- 
structing the Chief Secretary now, 
but he appears to have a crowd 
of instructors legal and otherwise. 
But I think it will be found that my 
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contention is a right one. At another 
prosecution which took place at Castle- 
reagh, and in which I was counsel for 
the defence, a policeman was ordered by 
the magistrate to produce a note-book 
under precisely similar circumstances, 
and the point has been raised, I believe, 
before Chief Baron Palles, and in his 
judgment a note-book of the kind was 
declared not to be privileged. The 
Chief Secretary, in referring to the 
speech of the hon. Member who began 
this discussion, complained that he had 
referred to private conversations which 
had taken place between himself and a 
Resident Magistrate, and the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to be shocked that 
the hon. Member should have made use 
of such a conversation in the House. 
But what has the Chief Secretary to say 
in reference to a recent police circular 
sent round to all the police stations in 
the country, advising the police to seize 
upon innocent strangers from England 
and give their information of the right 
sort in reference to evictions? What 
does the right hon. Gentleman say to 
that ? The Chief Secretary went on to 
say that it was quite untrue that men 
have ever been sent to gaol for prevent- 
ing hunting over their lands. On this 
point I should like to refer to one 
instance within my own knowledge. 
Waterford is a great hunting county, 
and it used to be hunted by Lord 
Waterford. In the beginning of the 
land agitation in 1880 or 1881, the 
people of the county objected to 
allowing the hunt to go over their land, 
and they assembled and they did 
no doubt brandish sticks, and I be- 
lieve some stones were thrown. Now, 
this was the first occasion on which the 
tenants asserted their right to say that 
no one should hunt over their land, and 
these men were brought up before a 
Magistrate charged with unlawful 
assembly. Of course the Magistrates 
were too cute to charge them with sim- 
ply obstructing the hunt; they were 
charged with unlawful assembly, and 
Captain Stack, an intimate friend of 
Lord Waterford and other members of 
the hunt, sentenced the men to terms of 
imprisonment from two to three months. 
This was on Christmas Eve, and a 
peculiar thing in connection with this 
trial was that the warrants were filled 
up before the sentences were pro- 
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nounced. The defending counsel hap- 
pened to pick up one of the warrants, 
and when he asked for an explanation 
he was told—‘‘Of course we are only 
having them ready.” This prosecution, 
however, killed hunting in County 
Waterford. I speak as a Water- 
ford man within the hearing of other 
Waterford men. I will say that 
if there had been a Magistrate 
of common sense on the Bench, and 
with a genuine interest in hunting and 
at the same time recognizing the tenants’ 
rights, hunting might have gone on to 
this day in County Waterford, and Lord 
Waterford would be a happier, merrier 
man than he is to-day. The right hon. 
Gentleman has spoken of administra- 
tion as being the most important duty 
incumbent upon Resident Magistrates, 
What has he to say of the conduct of 
Divisional Magistrate Cameron or Divi- 
sional Inspector, I believe he is called— 
I really cannot distinguish these grand 
titles? When the evictions tovk place 
on the Olphert Estate last January, will 
the House believe that one morning, 
about 4 o’clock, the agent found that 
some tenants had re-entered the house 
from which they had been evicted, and 
immediately got the aid of some 20 of 
the Irish Constabulary, visited the 
house, knocked at the door, and, not 
being admitted, went at once to the 
Magistrate and swore that the house 
was being forcibly held against him? 
Divisional Inspector Cameron then ap- 
peared on the scene and the door was 
opened by a woman, the house was 
then taken possession of by the police 
and used as a temporary barrack for 
which a shilling was paid to the agent. 
Is that the conduct of a Magistrate who 
wishes to act impartially between the 

eople and the police? There have 
28 other and similar cases; on one 
occasion the Inspector broke open a 
house in the early hours of the morn- 
ing and found it occupied by a poor old 
woman, cowering over the embers of a 
fire, and in every case of this kind where 
warrants were issued by the Magistrate 
and executed by the police, prosecutions 
were afterwards instituted, but were 
dismissed for want of evidence. The 
Chief Secretary has explained why 
Colonel Turner and Mr. Cecil Roche 
refused subscriptions to the Tralee 
Races. The letters from these gentle- 
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men enclosed in one envelope have been 
ut into my hands. The letter from 
lonel Turner is to the effect that 
while under ordinary circumstances he 
should have been glad to subscribe to 
the races, he declined to do so because 
upon the list of Stewards was the name 
of a person who was a persistent breaker 
of the law, and a constant traducer of 
the constabulary and their officers. 
The second letter says— 
- “*T am in receipt of yours of this date apply- 
ing for the usual subscription, but I regret to 
state that I do not feel justified in subscribing 
to the Tralee races this year, owing to the 
presence on the committee of an individual 
whom it has been my painful duty to sentence 
to a term of imprisonment, and who systemati- 
cally insults those who are endeavouring with 
me to preserve law and order in this country.” 


Cheers. | I welcome the cheers uttered by 

on, Gentlemen opposite, and I tell hon. 
Members that those letters will be read 
from hundreds of platforms in Ireland, 
and if they are not greeted with cheers 
like those given by hon. Members oppo- 
site, at any rate the advice which will 
follow the reading of the letters will be 
received with cheers. That advice will 
suggest to the people to take aleaf out 
of the book of the Resident Magistrate 
in the matter of boycotting political 
opponents. In Ireland people often 
seek for a neutral platform on which 
political opponents may meet, but if 
this is to be the course of action adopted 
by the Resident Magistrates, the Irish 
Members and those who support them 
will find many opportunities of seeing 
that their political opponents shall not 
have as much favour in non-political 
matters as has hitherto been extended 
to them. I, for one, believe that boy- 
cotting is a perfectly justifiable weapon. 
I know that last night the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary said that 
it had been invented by our Party. As 
a fact it was not invented by our Party, 
for it was practised against our people 
many years before they adopted it. Now 
I wish to make a few observations upon 
another point. The Chief Secretary has 
— a statement made by Chief 

aron Palles. I wish the right hon. 
Gentleman would quote all the state- 
ments made by learned Judges. He 
has also quoted a statement by Baron 
Dowse, but he has only quoted the 
statements which tell in his favour. 
Now, we have the case in which 
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the Resident Magistrate pronounced 
sentence on Dr. Tanner, and the 
Superior Court have quashed that sen- 
tence on the ground, I understand, that 
these two Magistrates who, according to 
the Lord Lieutenant, were uainted 
with the law, did not know the law. 
We surely ought to have some explana- 
tion on this point from the Chief Secre- 
tary. It would appear that Dr. Tanner 
declined to recognise the jurisdiction of 
the Magistrate who tried him, and be- 
cause he held their Court in contempt, 
these men who did not know the law, 
and who, as we now know, illegally 
sentenced him to a month’s imprison- 
ment, are held to be empowered to call 
upon the hon. Member to give securities 
to keep the peace, and they adopted this 
course because they well knew that he 
would prefer to remain in gaol for three 
months rather than give such sureties. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite has 
been in the habit of getting up here and 
saying—— 

It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


SUPPLY [7th August]—CIVIL SERVICE 
ESTIMATES. 


Resolution reported. 


Crass III. 


‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £889,371, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1890, for the 
expenses of the Royal Irish Constabulary.” 


Resolution read a second time. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 
*Mr, PIERCE MAHONY (Meath, N.): 
Owing to the application of the Closure 
last evening I was prevented making a 
few remarks on this Vote, which I had 
been anxious to make, and which I had 
risen more than once for the purpose of 
making. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land has delivered two speeches in the 
course of the Debate on this subject. 
The first was, if I may be permitted to 
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own peculiar style. Butthesecond was 
in his worst possible style. He does not 
shine in a conciliatory attitude at all. 
He was in admirable form in his first 
speech ; indeed, his form was so admir- 
able that when he sat down he was 
appealed to by his Colleagues, and es- 
pecially by the right hon. Gentleman who 
leads this House, and who always 
treats his opponents with courtesy, to 
withdraw, and apologise at the first 
opportunity for the most insulting obser- 
vations which he addressed to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford. He did apologise for the 
observations, but he did not appear 
promee es to like the performance. 

naturally, as an Irish Member, have 
closely observed the Chief Secretary’s 
conduct since I have been a Member of 
this House, and I am bound to say 
that I have never seen one single 
trace of that . ape feeling and 
magnanimity which is generally sup- 
osed to be ikessaleaetle of 0) 

nglish gentleman. I hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman who received 
the Ohief Secretary’ apology yesterday 
will, should he have occasion to visit 
Ireland during the Recess, exercise more 
than ordinary caution, because I am 
erfectly certain that if the right hon. 

entleman the Ohief Secretary only 
ets a chance he will make the right 

on. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford pay dearly for that apology. 
The right hon. Gentleman took great 
credit because, as regards some parti- 
culars, over which he said he had 
special control, with regard to police 
expenditure, he had effected a reduc- 
tion, and he attributed that reduction 
to the improved state of the country 
under the Ooercion Act. I do not 
attribute it to that. I attribute the 
reduction to the fact that there have 
been fewer evictions during the past 
12 months. Why have there been 
fewer evictions? Because there are 
fewer properties on which the landlord 
and tenants are in conflict with 
one another. And why are there 
fewer properties on which there is this 
conflict ? Not because of the admini- 
stration of the Ooercion Act by the 
right hon. Gentleman, but because 
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there has been a system pursued by the 
Nationalist Party in Ireland with the 
express purpose of leading to settle- 
ments between landlords and tenants. 
Ichallenge the right- hon. Gentleman 
to dispute the fact that the Plan of 
Campaign has led to more settlements 
between landlords and tenants in 
Ireland than anything else. Whereas 
last year the Plan of Campaign was in 
operation on about 140 estates in 
Ireland, now itis only in operation on 
about 30. What have become of the 
110 estates? Why, Sir, the fact is that 
the Plan of Campaign has led to 
a settlement on these _ estates, 
and there the landlords and tenants are 
no longer in conflict. But for that 
the right hon. Gentleman is not entitled 
to any credit; indeed, he has done his 
best to prevent settlements being 
brought about by the Plan of Cam- 

ign. Nor is credit due to Members 
who, like the hon. Member for South 
Hunts, have gone out of their way to 
prevent these settlements. Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary is particularly proud of his statis- 
tics with regard to boycotted persons in 
Ireland. I do not attach much impor- 
tance to statistics produced by the Irish 
Government, because I happen to know 
something of the way in which they 
are collected. If the Government want 
crime to rise up, up it goes. When 
they want it to occur, it does occur; 
and when they want undetected crimes 
to multiply, they do multiply at the mere 
nod of the head of the Chief Secretary. 
Boycotted persons in Ireland are fewer 
now, because there are fewer estates on 
which there is a conflict between land- 
lord and tenant. The Plan of Cam- 
paign has stopped the conflict on a large 
number of estates, and therefore there 
is no longer any necessity to boycott 
certain persons. I said, Mr. Speaker, 
that when it was the desire of the Irish 
Government that the statistics of un- 
detected crime should go up, that result 
was easilyobtained. Iam not in the habit 
of making statements without having 
some ground for them, and I intend to 
quote three cases in which the police ap- 
parently failed to make any effort what- 
ever to detect crime, although they had 
every warning that it was likely to 
ocour. There is a certain agent in the 
South of Ireland who made himself very 
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unpopular. One Friday night a boy- 
cotting notice of a very violent character 
was posted ona gate about four miles 
from Listowel. This boycotting notice 
appears to have been the only one 
posted on that night, but the fact that 
it was posted came to the knowledge of 
the agent during the following day, and 
he immediately came to the conclusion 
that the notice had been posted up by 
mistake, and that a great body of 
similar notices would be posted up 
on the following night. He sent 
information to the police of what 
had occurred, and told them what 
he believed was likely to occur. 
Though they were cautioned to watch 
carefully during the Saturday night 
and Sunday morning, and though the 
Police Barrack is in the Square of 
Listowel, there was scarcely a house 
in the square which had not one 
of these notices posted upon it, and the 
person who posted them, having more 
than he cared to dispose of, threw the 
remainder of the bundle of notices into 
the police barrack-yard. The police, al- 
though warned, never detected the person 
who posted these notices. In the sameldis- 
trict there was a farm from which the 
tenant had been evicted, and the agent 
had reason to think that, on a certain 
night, the crops would be removed from 
the farm, which was in the possession 
of acaretaker. He informed the police 
what he expected would ensue, and upon 
what night it was likely to be done. As 
a fact, on that very night the crops were 
removed and the police detected nobody. 
In the same district, during the same 
summer, the police were informed that 
an effort was to be made within the next 
few days to drive away and kill a num- 
ber of cattle belonging to an unpopular 
person. The effort was made; the cattle 
were driven away and killed, and no- 
body was detected. Thus you have 
three cases in a small area of four or 
five miles, in which the police, although 
warned that outrage was likely to take 
place, failed to detect anyone commit- 
ting it. And yet for these men, who so 
fail in their duty, this Committee is 
asked to pay close upon two millions a 
year. We have grave reason to believe 
that the police are at the bottom of 
many outrages. They know that their 
living depends upon the continuance of 
outrages, and therefore, so far from try- 
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ing to prevent them, they wink at them. 
We shall not forget the case which 
occurred in the Castle Island District, 
in which a policeman, having by acci- 
dent shot in the legs a man whom he 
was engaged in protecting, subsequently 
broke a pane of glass and tried to make 
out that an outrage had been com- 
mitted. It was proved afterwards that he 
had done this and he was dismissed from 
the force. The Chief Secretary has 
said he was anxious in regard to the case 
of my hon. Friend the Member for North- 
East Cork, to so arrange his trial that 
he would be able to take part in this 
Debate. But I venture to suggest that 
he did not take the steps which he 
could have taken, in order to prevent 
my hon. Friend making a useless jour- 
ney toIreland. I should also like to 
know why he had my hon. Friend 
arrested at the Cork Railway Station. 
Why could he not have summoned him 
instead of arresting him? He says he 
prefers the system of summoning, but 
that he feared that the hon. Gentleman 
would not attend on summons, and 
therefore was compelled to issue the 
warrant. I venture to assert he had no 
reason whatever to believe that my hon. 
Friend would notattend upon summons, 
because on the last occasion on which 
he was summoned he obeyed the sum- 
mons. But as he preferred the method of 
arrest, why did he not also arrest 
the Memberjfor East Cork, who was named 
jointly in the same summons with the 
hon. Member for North-East Oork. 
Both hon. Members were on the railway 
platform when the one was arrested, and 
I should like to know why the 
Member for East Cork was not arrested 
until the following day. I contend the 
Government deliberately arrested the 
hon. Member for North-East Oork at a 
crowded railway station, and at a per- 
fectly unnecessary time, in order to 
provoke a riot. We believe they wanted 
to provoke one, and we have every 
reason for believing that the police ex- 
pected one, because a constable actually 
warned two ladies who were on the 

latform to get to a particular point, 

ecause, he said, there they would be 
safe. And then again, with reference 
to the events at Charleville, we learnt 

esterday forthe first time, thatthe Police 

nspector had received an injury to one 
of his arms. My hon. Friend the 
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Member for North-East Cork, whose 
statement on that point I should prefer 


-to rely upon, said that in the railway 


carriage he again and again after they 
left the station challenged the police to 
point out any injury which anyone had 
received, and the only answer that 
could be made was that the District 
Inspector pointed out to him a dent 
in his helmet. This was not an injury 
to the head, nor was it an injury to the 
arm; it was simply a dent in the 
helmet. The righthon. Gentleman was 
asked yesterday if an order was given 
to the police to fire on the crowd at the 
railway station. His answer was, ‘‘ Yes, 
I believe so.” Apparently, he did not 
take the trouble to inquire specifically 
as to whether the order wasgiven. Dues 
he consider the lives of Irishmen of so 
little importance that he does not think 
it necessary to do what I venture to say 
would be the first thing done in a similar 
case in this country—namely, to inquire 
as to whether the police were ordered 
to fire, or not? I should like to point 
out that the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork has clearly and distinctly 
stated that the policemen fired without 
orders, and without the knowledge of 
their officer. My hon. Friend said he 
told the Inspector to ask his men and 
he asked them all round the carriage, 
not knowing that they had fired, and two 
admitted that they had done so. Will 
the right hon. Gentleman still maintain 
that there was an order to fire? I say 
it is perfectly monstrous that when the 
police fire on the people in Ireland the 
right hon. Gentleman, who is really 
responsible for the act and who makes 
himself doubly responsible by the care- 
lessness with which he treats it, will not 
take the trouble to inquire whether an 
order to fire was given or not. There is 
a strong case for inquiry. If this had 
occurred in England no Government 
would have dared to refuse an inquiry. 
Inthe Debate yesterday the hon.Member 
for Ilkeston (Sir W. Foster) referred to 
the manner in which he was followed 
by the police. The hon. Member was 
staying with me at that time. 
I did not accompany him because 
the property he was going to 
visit belonged to a gentleman with 
whom I had been on terms of 
friendship for some time, but the de- 
scription brought back by the hon. 
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Member of the state of the property 
induced me to do whatI had never done 
before, and will never do again—write 
to the owner and offer to go down there 
myself and see whether [ could be of 
any use in bringing them to equitable 
terms. What were the thanks I got? 
In reply to my friendly letter I received 
a cold and formal reply, saying that my 
letter had been forwarded to the agent, 
Mr. O’Brien. A few days afterwards I 
received a letter from that amiable 
gentleman, saying he had had forwarded 
to him my letter, and learnt from it that 
two friends of mine (Sir W. Foster and 
Mr. Schnadhorst), notorious as dis- 
turbers of the peace, had visited the 
property, and, with the impertinence 
usual to the Saxon ignorance, had ven- 
tured to pronounce an opinion on the 
matter. I commend that term ‘ Saxon 
ignorance ” to the right hon. Gentleman. 
It is from one of his violent supporters. 
After that I took the first opportunity 
of visiting the property myself and of 
getting more Englishmen to visit it. I 
was fortunate in securing a good many 
other visitors. The result is that there is 
no dispute between the landlord and 
tenants on that property to-day. The 
Plan of Campaign has won a victory 
there. The evicted people are back in 
their homes and the tenants are living 
in peace. I should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman how we stand exactly 
in Ireland as regards meetings. It is 
often represented in this country that 
meetings can go on anywhere in Ireland 
unless they are to be held in furtherance 
of ‘the conspiracy called the Plan of 
Campaign.” A meeting was sup- 
pressed by the police at Bective Abbey in 
the County of Meath. There was no 
Plan of Campaign in operation there. 
When I asked a question in this House 
about it, the answer I received was that 
the meeting was held with the object of 
preventing farms being taken, and that 
the holding of it would have been an 
overt act in the general conspiracy now 
existing with that object. So that we 
have got on a step further. Itis no 
longer the Plan of Campaign, but a 
general conspiracy all over the country 
for preventing people taking farms from 
which tenants have been unjustly 
evicted. That is a very serious change. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman mean 
that every man in Ireland has not a 
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right to refuse to take land from which 
another man has been unjustly evicted ? 
Ifso, let him say it in plain language. 
Let us know where we stand. I have 
always seen the importance of this point. 
The very first time I spoke to tenants in 
Ireland, I told them that their very 
strength lay in this particular, and that 
if they could not keep up the feeling in 
Ireland, that no one should take land 
from which another had been unjustly 
evicted, they would not win the battle, 
and would not deserve to win it. Ihave 
repeated that over and over again. If 
it is illegal, why has not the right hon. 
Gentleman prosecuted me for it? I 
will repeat it again, and in doing so I 
shall be only following up the advice 
that was practically given in this House 
by Members of the Government, when, 
in the autumn of 1886, we called atten- 
tion to the danger of evictions, and 
the right hon. Gentleman, who was 
then Attorney General for Ireland, said 
there was no danger of evictions, 
because the Irish landlords were not 
fools and that it would not pay the 
landlords to turn their tenants out. 
General Buller was sent over to Ireland 
during that autumn, and he gave evi- 
dence before the Royal Commission. 
His statement was that when the land- 
lords could not let their farms, then 
they were forced to consider the 
question of rent. Under these circum- 
stances we are justified in treading in 
the footsteps of these gentlemen—one 
adorns the Bench, and the other graces 
the British Army. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The remarks of 
the hon. Gentleman are not relevant to 
the Constabulary Vote. 

*Mr. PIERCE MAHONY: I will 
draw my remarks to a close, but in 
doing so I want to allude very briefly to 
the remarks with which the Chief 
Secretary concluded his speech yester- 
day. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that we complained that the police in 
Ireland were used to buttress up the 
property of the few, and he asked us if 
we considered the property of the few 
less sacred than the property of the 
many. Oertainly not. But thereisa 
dual ownership of farms in Ireland. 

Hr. Pierce Mahony 
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The right hon. Gentleman forgot that 
point. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
Dual ownership has no reference to the 
Constabulary Vote. 

*Mr. PIEROE MAHONY: The right 
hon. Gentleman distinctly stated that we 
complained that the police yere used 
in Ireland for the purpose of buttressing 
up the property of the few. As regards 
the land in Ireland, the few have no 
property which is not shared by the 
tenants— the landlords and tenants 
are now joint owners; but I will 
not pursue the subject. The Chief 
Secretary concluded by alluding to 
what he called the absence of our 
Liberal friends during these Debates. 
I hope he notices that they have not 
been absent to-day. I think we may 
well feel our friends the Liberal Mem- 
bers have good excuse at this period of 
the Session for taking a little relaxation, 
and I am very much surprised, and 
I am also very thankful to them for at- 
tending in such large numbers. But the 
success of the cause in which we are 
working does not depend upon any party 
in this country. We rely on our own 
resources, we rely on the Irish people, 
we rely on a people who are not only 
in your very midst, in every large centre 
of population, but who are present in 
large numbers in every colony of this 
Empire, and who form a most important 
portion of the population of the greatest 
country the world has yet seen—the 
United States of America. 

Dr. FITZGERALD (Longford, 8.) : 
This Vote involves a large amount of 
the taxpayers’ money. It has been 
rushed through the Committee with 
great haste and by means of the Olosure. 
I feel, therefore, that a few remarks from 
me will not be out of place. The sums 
set forth in the Vote are said to be neces- 
sary, but the Irish Government have 
shrunk from answering the grave and 
specific charges which we have made 
against individual members of the police 
force, and what is graver still, they have 
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refrained from answering our charge 
that they themselves have stimu- 
lated the police force to those crimes 
against the people in Ireland of which 
we now complain. I consider I am 
singularly fortunate in rising to speak 
now, because [ see the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
in his place. The other night the hon. 
Gentleman related some very interest- 
ing historical facts—facts which we have 
been endeavouring to place before the 
people of this country for a good many 
years—and he did it so lucidly and well 
I think, that now, as it were, in the 
evening of his somewhat chequered and 
unfortunate political career, the thanks 
of the Irish people and their representa- 
tives are due to him. The hon. Mem- 
ber told us of the good old days when 
the predecessors of those men with 
whom he is now in alliance were enabled 
to drive from their homes the peasantry 
of Ireland in order to make room for 
Scotch adventurers, to the good offices of 
whom we are indebted for the lustre 
which the hon. Member casts upon this 
assembly, and for the damage which he 
invariably does the Party opposite, with 
whom he has had nothing to do, but to 
whom he actually belongs. I am also 
fortunate in seeing the Solicitor General 
for Ireland in his place, who, on a former 
occasion, when the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
made the specific charges I am about 
to repeat, proudly described himself as 
the spokesman of the Irish Government. 
On that occasion the hon. and learned 
Gentleman invited my right hon. Friend 
not to discuss the question of the assault 
mg the hon. Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. P. O’Brien), and the question of 
the wounding of the man at Charleville, 
and the question of the arrest of the 
hon. Member for North East Cork (Mr. 
W. O’Brien), because, as he said, “ the 
Government have no official informa- 
tion, and you as well as ourselves 
will be at a great disadvantage.” From 
where did the hon. and learned Gentle- 
manawaitinformation? From the source 
from which the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone derives his, which information 
has been shown in a law court recently 
to be absolutely untrue—information 
from the bailiff, from the landlord, from 
the emergency men, and lastly from the 
policemen, who are in alliance with the 
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Solicitor General for Ireland and his 
arty. But we forced the hon. and 
earned Gentleman to make some reply. 
He asserted that the railway station was 
a nice quiet place whereat to effect the 
arrest of the hon. Member for North 
East Cork, upon a day when the whole 
county and town of Cork was astir. 
When he made that statement I saw a 
bilious ‘smile pass over the faces of his 
supporters. Iam at one with the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone, because, 
after the lamentable event which fol- 
lowed the arrest of Father M‘Fadden— 
the death of Inspector Martin, but which 
undoubtedly lies at the doors of the Irish 
Government—it is trifling with the 
House of Commons, and is an insult to 
the Constitution, for a responsible 
Minister of the Crown and a lawyer to 
make such a statement. On that occa- 
sion the hon. Member for Monaghan 
was assaulted. He received some in- 
juries which have since prostrated him, 
and which will probably shorten his 
days. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
hinted—but afterwards withdrew the 
hint—that a rescue of the hon. Member 
for North East Cork had been attempted 
by the hon. Member for Monaghan. 
When, immediately afterwards, the 
Chief Secretary came into the House, 
and was proceeding to repeat the as- 
sertion, what was the learned Gentle- 
man doing? Not ery over the fusty 
pages of the Acts of Edward III., but 
pulling the Chief Secretary by the coat- 
tail, and trying to prevent him making 
the ridiculous assertion which he him- 
self had just partly withdrawn. The 
hon. Memberfor Monaghan wasassaulted 
by the police force, of whose conduct I 
now complain. We heard the other 
night the Chief Secretary parading be- 
fore the House, and really before the 
country, the amicable relations which 
exist between the police and the people 
of Ireland. I knew what was in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s mind. I knew 
by the corner of his eye what he had 
ringing in his ears. He was replying 
to the speeches of the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington (Lord R. 
Churchill) and the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury), which speeches 
showed that Englishmen can belong to 
a Party and still maintain their spirit of 
justice and fair play. The fact is the 
police force of Ireland is not a police 
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force; it is a band of armed men who 
are under the control of an unfortunate 
clique of pauper landlords, who in turn 
control the action of the Irish Govern- 
ment. The first blight has fallen upon 
their cornfield in the shape of the 
speech of the noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington. A regular famine will 
undertake them beforelong. The peo- 
le of this country will cut them adrift 
their pauper landlords. Then, 
Sir, we will have the police in our hands, 
to use them, not as you have used them, 
for the purpose of crime and outrage 
against the people, but with that for- 
bearance and moderation which is be- 
coming honest and honourable men. 


*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I rise, Sir, to move the Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate. We have now 
carried on this discussion for an hour 
past midnight, and it really amounts to 
a prolongation of the Debate we had 
last night on the Vote for the Constabu- 
lary, which was brought to an untimely 
and, I think, unprecedented end last 
night. I will not stray into matters 
that would be out of order, but I 
think I may go so far as to say 
the discussion was brought to a 
close in an unprecedented manner. 
But with reference to my Motion for 
Adjournment. I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, I presume, is in charge of the 
House for the Government, to the Reso- 
lution under which we are now pro- 
ceeding, and which was passed on April 
30 last. Now; when that Resolution 
was passed, I think it was thoroughly 
understood, and I think pledges to the 
effect were given by the right hon. 
Gentleman who moved it and the Ohan- 


cellor of the Exchequer, who supported 
it, that in exempting Report of Supply 
from the 12 o’clock Rule, the Report 
should only be taken after 12 o’clock on 
exceptional occasions, and when there 
was any desire on the part of any section 
of hon. Members to discuss any ques- 
tion on the Report, then the exemption 
should not be put in operation. It was 
emphatically stated then, on behalf of 


Dr. Fitsgorald 
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the Government, that the only object in 
passing the Resolution was to prevent 
the use of the individual ‘‘I object” 
after 12 o’clock. I think, seeing 
the desire of hon. Members. below the 
Gangway to continue the discussion, we 
may fairly claim the fulfilment of this 
pledge, and that the Adjournment 
should be agreed to. I make this appeal 
to the First Lord, who, I see, is just 
now entering the House, and I hope he 
will not resist my Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. John Ellis.) 


*Toz FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn, Strand, 
Westminster): I am exceedingly reluc- 
tant to oppose this Motion ; but I think 
it must be allowed that, after two nights’ 
discussion, continued, as it has been; 
this evening, the matter might now 
fairly be disposed of. Some regard 
must be had to the necessary progress 
of business, and at this period of the 
Session I do not think it desirable that 
we should adjourn this discussion over 
another day. I think I may in reason 
ask the House to come to a decision on 
the Vote. [ Cries of “No!” and ‘ Cer- 
tainly not!”’] It is really necessary 
that the money should be voted. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding): There are many of us 
who have been engaged on Select Com- 
mittees, and who have been at work for 
13 hours, and surely, under the circum- 
stances, having the prospect of a Satur- 
day Sitting in view, we may, on the 
ground of fatigue, fairly claim an 
Adjournment of the Debate now. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): It 
would be well, when the right hon. 
Gentleman makes what he considers & 
conciliatory proposal, that his followers 
on the other side should assist him by 
abstaining from interruptions which 
caused imitation on this side, feelings 
that have already been more than suffi- 
ciently strained this evening. As the 
Member for Nottingham has said, Par- 
liamentary tradition is entirely on the 
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side of Adjournment. This Rule was in- 
tended to prevent an expression of indi- 
vidual objection staying proceedings 
when there was a desire to go on. I 
must say that with the prospect of a 
Saturday Sitting in view I have little 
inclination to go on with the Debate 
now. ButI think before we proceed 
any further the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary may give us that 
information we have sought so long in 
vain, and tell us out of what fund the 
charge for the battering-ram has been 
defrayed. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: It is out of order 
on @ Motion for Adjournment. 

Mr. SEXTON: I only wish to sug- 
gest that the Chief Secretary should 
make the Debate on the Vote artistically 
complete by giving us an answer to this 
question. 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
I shall not be in order in entering at 
length into this matter, but perhaps I 
may just mention,as a matter of personal 
explanation, that as the cost of the 
battering-ram is defrayed out of no 
public fund at all, the matter is entirely 
out of my control, I cannot give the 
right hon. Gentleman the information 
he desires. 

*Mrz. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): 
It has come to my knowledge, examin- 
ing these accounts, that under the head 
of Law and Justice there is expenditure 
which really should stand in the accounts 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary to the 
extent of £10,000 in the present year. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is a question that may be raised after- 
wards; it cannot be raised in the 
question of adjournment. 

Mrz. O’DOHERTY : Then, Sir, I only 
desire now to support the Motion for 
adjournment. 

Mr. SEXTON: Perhaps my hon. 
Friend will allow us to proceed with the 
point desired to be raised, and will 
withdraw his Motion for adjournment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. O'DOHERTY: I may allude 
more fully to the point I mentioned just 
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now. In a discussion of this kind all 
the details of the accounts should be 
put before us that we may fairly esti- 
mate the increase or the decrease of 
expenditure and know the reasons for 
the one or the other. But there is a 
sum of £10,000 included in the Vote 
under the head of Law and Justice on 
account of travelling expenses, which 
really should come under the Vote for 
Constabulary. I think it is only right 
to call attention to this, and I havea 
strong objection to the system by which 
a Vote granted by the House for one 
purpose can be diverted to another. 
I think that the Auditor General’s notes 
should be followed up in some way. I 
know this is a matter of detail, but I 
really think it is of little use our 
attempting to discuss these accounts if 
it is possible that an amount can be 
smuggled into one Vote when the ex- 
pope is really undor another head. 

will notienter into the matter now, but 
it isa financial point that I think ought 
to be raised. I am satisfied that if we 
go carefully through the Law and 
Justice accounts, there is an amount 
of £10,000 in them that should be in 
the Constabulary Vote. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.): I ven- 
tured to say when the House was in 
Committee on this Vote that the Chief 
Secretary ought to give some explana- 
tion of the demand made for such an 
immense amount of money under this 
head. Inthe time of Sir Robert Peel 
the total amount of the Constabulary 
Vote was £437,000. In the year 1860-1 
we find the Vote was £653,000, and 
now it has risen to the sum total of 
£1,439,371, and, possibly, if the system 
to which my hon. Friend has just re- 
ferred is carried out to any extent, to a 
million and a half. There are a number 
of items in these accounts that require 
to be proved, money provided for half- 
pay troopers and a class of mud-stranded 
Admirals, men who, unfitted for the 
services for which they were trained, 
are by this means enabled to earn 
further sums by dragooning the people. 
We see how the Vote is swelled by the 
increase in the pay of District Inspectors, 
who, some years ago, were well paid at 
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£120, and who now receive £250, and, 
with their total allowance, nearly 
£1 a day. This, I think, is a 
monstrous charge. 
£120, the appointments did not go beg- 
ging at all, and I think the officers were 
a better class of men than they are 
now when we give them pay equal to 
that we give a man who commands a 
regiment in its full strength and has to 
face enemies and take all the chances of 
loss of life, while these constabulary 
officers have little to do but hunt down 
Members of Parliament. When we 
consider the cost of living in Ireland 
and the average wages among the 
people, we must consider that all grades 
are overpaid, and especially when we 
compare the scale with that of the police 
in the Metropolis, where living is so 
expensive. Where a constable used 
to get £60, he now gets in pay and 
allowances nearly double that amount, 
with a chance, too, of getting a share in 
the large amount voted for extra pay 
and travelling allowances. The other 
day I drew the attention of the Chief 
Secretary toja police outrage committed 
in my Oounty (Armagh), and I 
mentioned the circumstances in which 
certain constables wantonly fired at 
and made bullet holes in fishermen’s 
boots, and I desire to ask again are 
these men to be prosecuted? The Chief 
Secretary said that I did not furnish him 
with the names, but I may say that the 
men to whom the boots belonged were 
Joseph and John Robinson, and another 
man whose name I think is Fox. But 
even when we give the fullest details 
we do not get any satisfaction. I hold 
that such offenders should be prosecuted 
with more severity than ordinary civil- 
ians, for they are the men who should 
show example of obedience to the law. 
The Constabulary Code says that arms 
are to be entrusted to the Constabulary 
to be used with prudence and humanity, 
but what prudence or humanity is there 
in the conduct of these policemen, which 
I described in Committee? The duty 
of the Government is to prosecute, not 
to defend, in such cases. But this can 
be said, that no matter whether we have 
a Tory or a Liberal Government, we 
have the same class of men in Dublin 
Castle where the headquarters of the 
= are situated. I ask the right hon. 

entleman now to give facilities for 


Mr. Blane 
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justice to be done in the cases which 
have been referred to. 


Mr. OOX (Clare, E.) opposed the 
ote. 


Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.): It is 
much to be regretted that we have not 
had a Local Government Bill for Ireland, 
similar to the one which has been passed 
for Scotland, for I believe that, had such 
a Bill teen passed, the cost of the Irish 
police would have been very materially 
reduced. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary has drawn a comparison 
between the cost of the Metropolitan 
Police and the cost of the Irish Police ; 
but he failed to take into the comparison 
the cost of the police in the remainder 
of England, and therefore I venture to 
suggest that the contrast he drew was 
not a fair one. There is no other nation 
in the world which presents such a pic- 
ture of Government as is presented in 
Ireland. What are the police of Ire- 
land? The Chief Secretary bragged 
about them being the best possible force, 
physically and militarily speaking. But 
did he not consider it was a degradation 
to his own nation, when he enunciated 
such @ proposition? You brag about 
your freedom and your flag which sus- 
tains liberty and gives relief to the 
slave, and yet, in Ireland, youare holding 
down your people by the helpof the police, 
The details which. we have had during 
the last two or three days of police 
administration in Ireland ought toinduce 
the right hon. Gentleman to take the 
helm of reform instead of lolling on the 
Front Bench in an attitude which is a 
disgrace to any Minister. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman must not make personal 
remarks of that kind. 

Mr. CONWAY : When one is address- 
ing the House he naturally expects to 
meet with some attention; but when I 
am met with sneers and guffaws, such as 
the right hon, Gentleman indulges in, 
of course I do resentit. I say this Vote 
requires further explanation. The 
right hon. Gentleman stands in his 
place and contrasts the Metropolitan 
Police with the Irish Police; it is not a 
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fair contrast, for he ignores the police 
of the rest of England, and, therefore, I 
say the Chief Secretary is simply sitting 
at ease and blowing bubbles in the air. 
Our time is not wasted even at this hour 
of the morning in impressing facts about 
the police on the minds of the English 

le. When we see a million and a 
half of money spent upon a Police 
Force which is not used for police pur- 
poses, I say we have great reason to 
complain. The sooner we can get rid 
of the present police system, and bring 
it within the scope of Local Government, 
the better it will be both for the English 
and the Irish people. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I wish to have further particulars as to 
the eviction of Mr. Molony at the in- 
stance of a Reverend gentleman living 
at Windsor, in England. The legal ques- 
tion raised in this case has been deter- 
mined, but I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman by what Pigg or authority 
he gave the Sheriff of the County of 
Limerick the use of a force of 60 
men to put this Mr. Molony out of the 
holding the rent of which he had paid ? 
This case affords an illustration of the 
manner in which the Sheriffs and land- 
lords in Ireland have the forces of 
the Orown placed at their disposal. 
I again demand to know by what 
authority the police were used for 
this work? Six months ago I brought 
this matter before the House, and 
I was refused an answer as the 
case was then sub judice. Since then 
we have cast the landlord in damages, 
and, therefore, I. again ask the Chief 
Secretary by what right sub-Sheriff 
Hobson used 60 policemen in order to 
turn this man out of the house for which 
he had paid the rent? Why do our 
Sheriffs and our landlords get police 
protection when they are doing an illegal 
act? Howcan you expect the people 
of Ireland will respect your Government 
if you allow your armed forces to en- 
gage in this work ? 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I think 
I am entitled to ask for information as 
to whether a prosecution is to be insti- 
tuted in the case of the four constables 
who, according to the testimony of my 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
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Armagh, committed a most inexplicable 
outrage in that county, and destroyed a 
boat, by means of which a number of 
pose men earned their living? Also, I 

ope the right hon. Gentleman will tell 
us why a force of 10 men took up a post 
near the residence of my hon. Friend 
the Member for East Clare and acted as 
an army of occupation there ? 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: With regard 
to the last question asked by the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite I have not the 
facts before me at present and cannot 
answer it. As to the hon. Member for 
East Clare the hon. Gentleman had 
been guilty of several illegal actions, 
and accordingly the police were in- 
terested in his motions. But I should 
think it improbable that they camped 
out in his garden. With regard to the 
case instanced by the hon. Member for 
Longford, itis the business of the police 
to provide protection for the Sheriff if 
he applies for it. The police cannot 
inquire into the merits of every case 
before acting, because that would con- 
vert them into a judicial body. As to 
the aoemtion put by the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, a warrant has been issued 
against one of the men referred to; and 
no exception will be made in favour of 
policemen any more than other members 
of the community. 


Mr. COX: With regard to Police- 
constable Robinson who gave evidence 
against the hon. Member for Louth and 
myself, is he to escape with impunity ? 
Is it not a fact, indeed, that he is on the 
list for promotion ? 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No. 
Mr. COX: I am assured for a fact 
that that is so. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


INTERPRETATION BILL (LORDS.] 
(No. 364.) 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I should like 
—-as I understand this Bill is to be 
put down for Saturday—to know 
what business it is intended to take 


on that day. Also, under what con- 
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ditions the Saturday sitting will be held? 
I think it is most inconvenient that we 
should have to sit on Saturday. 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
definitely answer the hon. Member’s 
question in the absence of my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury. 
Saturday sittings may be avoided if 
satisfactory progress in business is made 
during the week. 


Mr. SEXTON: The First Lord of 
the Treasury hinted for the first time 
to-night that there would probably be 
a Saturday sitting. I think the busi- 
ness of the Session could easily be 
wound up without the necessity of 
Saturday sittings if reasonable concilia- 
tion were employed towards hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland. At any rate, the 
Government may very well postpone the 
question of Saturday sittings until next 
week. 


*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: If the right 

hon. Gentleman will allow the matter to 
stand over till to-morrow. when the 
Leader of the House will be in his 
place, I will undertake to place the 
views of hon. Members before him. 


Second Reading deferred to this day. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 
Returns ordered— 


*‘ Of the number of Private Bills introduced 
and brought from the House of Lords, and of 
Acts passed in the Session of 1889, classed ac- 
cording to the following subjects; Railways ; 
Tramways; Tramroads; Subways; Canals and 
Navigation; Roads and Bridges; Water; Gas 
and Water; Lighting and Improvement ; Police 
and Sanitary Regulations; Ports, Piers, Har- 
bours and Docks; Churches, Chapels, and 
Burying Grounds; Inclosure and Drainage; 
Estate ; Divorce; and Miscellaneous. 

‘Of all the Private Bills, and Bills for con- 
firming Provisional Orders, which, in the Ses- 
sion of 1889, have been treated as Opposed 
Bills; specifying those which have been classi- 
fied in Groups by the Committee of Selection, 
or by the General Committee on Railway and 
Canal Bills; together with the names of the 
Selected Members who served on each Com- 
mittee ; the first and also the last day of the 
sitting of each Committee; the number of 
days on which each Committee sat ; the number 
of days on which each Selected Member has 
served ; the Bills the preambles of which were 
reported to have been proved; the Bills the 
preambles of which were reported to have been 
not proved ; and in the case of Bills for confirm- 
ing Provisional Orders, whether the Provisional 
Orders ought or ought not to be confirmed; the 
Bills referred back to the Committee of Selec- 
tion, or to the General Committee on Railway 
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and Canal Bills, as having become re par 
and the Bills withdrawn, or not p with 
by the parties. 

“And, of all Private Bills which, in the 
Session of 1889, have been referred by 
the Committee of Selection, or by the 
General Committee on Railway and Canal 
Bills, to the Chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, together with the names 
of the ese who served on each Committee; 
the number of days on which each Committee 
sat; and the number of days on which each 
Member attended (in continuation of Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 0,139, of Session 1888).”— 
(Sir Charles Forster.) 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT 
SECURITIES. 


Return ordered— 
“Of the Classified Amounts of various 
Government Securities held by the several 
Government Departments and other Public 
Offices on the 3lst day of March, 1889 (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 130, 
of Session 1888).”—(Mr. Jackson.) 

Return presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed 
(No. 312.] 


WOMEN’S DISABILITIES REMOVAL 
BILL. (No. 363.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES (PASSENGER 
TICKETS) BILL. (No. 251.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 

discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCHES BILL. 
(No. 124.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


MEDICAL ACT (1886) AMENDMENT 
BILL. (No. 277.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn, 


CHILDREN INSURANCE PREVENTION 
BILL. (No. 245.) 
Order for Second ,Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes after Two o’clock. 





Mr. T. NM. Healy . 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 9th August, 1889. 


SUCK DRAINAGE BILL. [PRIVATE 
BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; read 1°, 
and referred to the Examiners. 


ZULULAND—NATIVE CHIEFS, 
QUESTIONS. —OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: On behalf of 
my noble Friend the Earl of Aberdeen 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether the evidence in the 
case of Dinizulu and other Zulu Chiefs 
recently tried by a Special Commission 
has been received by Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Lord Kyutsrorp) : 
The evidence in the cases of Dinuzulu, 
Undabuko, and Tshingana, has only 
just reached this country. It is now in 
course of revision, and will be sent to 
the printer as soon as possible; but 
some time must elapse before the print- 
ing can be completed, as the evidence is 
very voluminous. The evidence in the 
cases of Somhlolo and other Zulu Chiefs 
has already been placed in the Libraries 
of both Houses of Parliament. I need 
hardly add that when this evidence has 
been printed it will receive the very 
careful consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. (No. 191.) 

House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) (according to Order): Bill re- 
ported without Amendment; and to be 
read 3' on Monday next. 
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FACTORS BILL. (No. 122) 


Commons Amendments considered, 
and agreed to, with Amendments; and 
Bill, with the Amendments, returned to 
the Commons. 


JUDICIAL FACTORS (SCOTLAND) BILL, 
(No. 202.) 


Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
BILL. (No. 201.) 


Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. (No. 179.) 

Read 3* (according to order) with the 
Amendments; further Amendments 
made; Bill passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 204.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
order). 


Tne Marquess or LOTHIAN: With 
reference to what fell last night from 
two noble Lords who sit. on the opposite 
side of tae House, who are not present 
this aftarnoon, as to the position of the 
Provost of Dundee on the University 
Court, I may say that I have gone into 
the matter as I promised I would, and 
have come to the conclusion that I 
should adhere to the position which I 
have all along taken. It is exceedingly 
desirable that the University College of 
Dundee should be affiliated to the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews at the earliest 
possible moment, and the effect of the 
Provost of Dundee, the Chief Magistrate 
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of that town, being on the University 
Court of that University, would be very 
beneficial in leading to that result. I 
only make this statement because I 
stated last night that I would consider 
the matter before Report. Then, it 
will be remembered that the noble 
Lord (Lord Camperdown) moved an 
Amendment last night, which I also 
said I would consider. The noble Lord 
is not now present, but I am glad to be 
able to accept the Amendment which he 
proposed. 

Amendment proposed, in Clause 8) 
page 8, line 21, to leave out the words 
‘University Court,” and insert the 
word ‘‘Commissioner”’ instead thereof. 


Agreed tv. 


Other Amendments made; Bill to be 
read 3: on Monday next. 


Prevention of Cruelty to and 


PRINCE OF WALES’S CHILDREN BILL. 
(No. 212.) 
Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO AND 
PROTECTION OF CHILDREN BILL, 
formerly CRUELTY TO CHILDREN PRE- 
VENTION BILL. (No. 160,) 


Read 3+ (according to order). 
Lorpv HERSCHELL: On Clause 3 I 


have to move an Amendment which I 
mentioned yesterday, which I think will 
be an improvement in the licensing pro- 
vision. At present that provision enables 
the Court to order that the child be per- 
mitted to be employed at an entertain- 
ment, or series of entertainments. I 
propose that instead of its being done 
in that form, it should be done by a 
license, and that that license may be 
granted for such time and during such 
hours of the day and subject to such 
restrictions and conditions as the Court 
may think fit. It does not compel the 
Court to impose any conditions what- 
ever. They may give the license with- 
out any conditions. I think it advan- 
tageous that they should nave power to 
impose conditions if they so think fit. I 
am Jed té’'think eo by the course which 
has been pursued at Glasgow, which, I 
believe, has been extremely successful. 


Amendment moved, in line 42, to 
leave out ‘‘order that,” and insert 
‘grant a license for such time and 
during such hours of the dey and subject 
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to such restrictions and conditions as it 
may think fit for.” —Agreed to. 


Consequential Amendments agreed to. 


Lorpv. HERSCHELL: The next 
Amendment I have to propose isto enable 
an Inspector under the Factory and 
Workshop Act to deal with these licenses 
in the way in which he deals with 
cases under that Act. In cases under 
the Factory Act the Inspector has 
power to see that the license is complied 
with and that the conditions are fulfilled. 
and I propese that the Secretary of 
State may assign to any Inspector 
appointed under the Factory Act the 
duty of seeing that the conditions of 
licenses under this Bill are complied 
with, and may also give the Inspector 
power to inspect premises and so forth. 


Amendment moved, at end of Clause 
8, to add— 

“A Secretary of S:ate may assign to any 
Inspector appointed, or to be appointed under 
Section 67 of the Factory and Workshops Act, 
1878, specially and in addition to any other 
usual duties, the duty of seeing whether the 
restrictions and conditions of any license under 
the last preceding section are duly complied 
with, and any such Inspector shall have the 
sume power to enter, inspect, and examine any 
place of public entertainment at which the em- 
ployment of a child under the provisions of such 
clause is licensed for -the time being, as an 
Inspector has to enter, inspect, and examine a 
factory or workshop under Section 68 of the 
same Act.”—(Zhe Lord Herschell.) 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): I may men- 
tion that this Amendment entirely 
carries out the views of the Grand 
Committee which sat upon this Bill, 
and also the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Education which 
were especially directed to this point. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: Under the 
Elementary Education Act of 1876, and 
the Education (Scotland) Act of 1878, a 
child under 10 is not allowed to be 
employed except under certain con- 
ditions and restrictions. It might 
possibly be open to contention that a 
license under this Act exempted from 
the necessity of complying with those 
conditions as well as fulfilling the con- 
ditions of this particular enactment. Of 
course that is not intended, and in order 
to avoid any such point I have put on 
the Paper this Amendment. 
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Amendment moved, after the fore- 
going Amendment, to add the words— 

‘Nothing in this section contained shall 
affect the provisions of the Education (England) 
Act, 1876, or the Education (Scotland) Act, 
1878.” —({ The Lord Herschell.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: My next 
Amendment I move in fulfilment of the 
promise thatI gave when this Proviso 
as to the employment of children 
under 10 was considered in Committee— 
namely, that a short time should be 
allowed before that part of the Act came 
into operation. 


Amendment moved, after the fore- 
going Amendment, to insert the words — 

‘¢So much of Sub-section (c) of this section 
as makes it an offence to cause or procure a 
child to be in premises licensed according to 
law for public entertainment, or in any circus 
or other place of public amusement for the 
purpose of singing, playing, or performing for 
profit, shall not come into operation until the 
Ist day of November, 1889.”—(The Lord 
Herschell.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons, 
to be printed as amended (No. 223.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o'clock, to Monday next, 
Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 9th August, 1889. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


ee (J 


TAFF VALE RAILWAY BILL (LORDS). 
(Bu Order.) 


Order for Consideration read. 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS (Mr. Courtney, Cornwall, Bod- 
min): This is a Bill upon which itis ne- 
cessary that I should make some re- 
marks. ‘The House is aware that many 
Railway Companies who have built up 
their enterprise by Acts of Parliament 
containing varying powers have, of late, 
simplified their capital account by con- 
verting their Preference and Debenture 
stock into a unified stock. That has 
been done by several of the great Rail- 
way Companies to the simplification of 
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their accounts and the advantage of 
the stock holders, nor is there any 
question of public interest involved in 
such conversion of their Preference and 
Debenture stock. They are irredeem- 
able, and when we speak of £100,000 
Preference stock at 5 per cent, and of 
£100,000 Preference stock at 4 per cent 
we ought more strictly to speak of the 
sums of £5,000 and £4,000 which are 
annually payable upon them. This 
Bill deals with the Debenture and Pre- 
ference stock of the Taff Vale Railway 
Company, who propose to follow the pre- 
cedent of other Companies, and if it had 
been confined to this object I should not 
have felt it necessary to trouble the 
House. But the Bill does more. The 
House is probably aware that many 
things have been attempted, and that 
some things have been done, with resp: ct 
to the ordinary stock of Railway Com- 
panies—such, for instance, as dividing 
the ordinary stock into Deferred and 
Preferred stock, and increasing the 
nominal amount of stock. Many 
schemes have been proposed for pro- 
ducing the same simplicity in regard 
to ordinary stock as that which has been 
secured in regard to Preference and De- 
ferred stock. Tho Bill now before the 
House, as it originally appeared in 
another place, proposed to enable this 
company, with the approval of the 
shareholders, to prepare and carry out a 
scheme of unification and simplification 
of its ordinary stock. ‘The provisions of 
this Bill, and of other Bills with simi- 
lar objects, have occupied the attention 
of my noble Friend the Chairman of 
Committees in another place and myself ; 
but most of the measures which have 
been introduced have proved abortive 
and have been abandoned. But I think 
that on the present occasion a solution 
has been arrived at which may recom- 
mend itself to the House not only as 
good in itself, but as one which estab- 
lishes a precedent, although it need 
not be followed unless it is approved 
by the general sense and wisdom 
of Parliament. This Taff Vale Rail- 
way is not a. passenger railway 
under Lord Dalhousie’s Act, which 
prescribes the terms under which pas- 
senger railways may be purchased. It 
is a mineral railway, and the average 
dividend which it has been paying for 
some years is 15 percent. The company 
seek to convert their ordinary stock into 
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one uniform stock of £250, that being 
about the market value of the stock 
with the high dividend now enjoyed 
by the Company. It is desired by the 
shareholders to increase the amount 
of the stock and thereby to make the 
price of it more nearly approximate its 
nominal value. Although, apparently, 
a merely domestic matter, my noble 
Friend and myself, together with other 
authorities who have had the subject 
under consideration, are of opinion that 
such a conversion could not be recom- 
mended to the approval of Parliament, 
but it has been suggested that it might 
be convenient to convert the old stock 
into a new stock of larger amount, pro- 
vided a limit of dividend might be 
fixed. This railway company have com- 
plied with that suggestion, and have 
embodied in this Bill provisions by 
which every £100 of ordinary stock 
is converted into £250 ordinary Stock 
carrying in future a maximum dividend 
of 6 percent. It is further provided that 
if the profits of the company should here- 
after enable it to pay more than 6 per 
cent, any surplus in excess of 6 per 
cent shall be applied to the reduction of 
the tolls, rates, and charges leviable by 
the company, or in such other manner, 
in the interests of the public, as Parlia- 
ment may from time to time suggest. It 
is further provided that the accounts 
shall be rendered under the ordinary 
Companies’ Act, but so rendered that if, 
hereafter, any uction could be taken under 
Lord Dalhousies’ Act for the purchase of 
the railway the conditions and informa- 
tion necessary to enable that Act to be 
carried out shall always be in the hands 
of the Board of Trade. The Bill is of a 
simple character. It consolidates the 
Preference Stock according to the prin- 
ciples followed by all the Railway Com- 
panies of the country, and it also in- 
creases the amount of the ordinary Stock, 
accompanying that increase with the 
limitation that the dividend is not to 
exceed 6 per cent, and that if there 
is any increase of profit it shall go to 
the benefit of the public in the reduction 
of charges, tolls, and rates. I think that, 
under these circumstances, the Bill may 
safely receive the assent of Parliament. 
I may, however, remind the House that 
there is another stage, the Third Reading, 
yet to follow, so that the House does not 
lose command of the Bill by assenting to 
the present stage. 


Bir, Courtney 
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Corpuration Bill. 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): My attention has been 
called to this matter during the progress 
of the Bill through both Houses. I wish 
to say, in addition to what has fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman, that I 
think the House is very much indebted 
to him and to the Chairman of Com- 
mittees in the other House for the care 
with which they have watched the in- 
terests of the public in this matter. The 
question of the increase of the Stock of 
Railway Companies by the process 
known as “ watering ’’ is, of course, one 
of great importance. For reasons which 
seemed to them sufficient, and in regard to 
which they appear to be quite unanimous, 
the shareholders of the Taff Vale Com- 
pany desire to effect this change in their 
ordinary Stock. The right hon. Gentle- 
man and his noble Colleague in the other 
House, as a condition of assenting to the 
proposal of the company, have insisted on 
the insertion of clauses in the Bill which, 
I think, are largely in the public interests, 
and which, if adopted as a precedent, will 
certainly secure the public advantage. 
All I would suggest is, that if this Bill 
should be followed next Session by other 
applications to Parliament for the same 
powers, that Parliament might usefully 
consider whether a strong Committee 
ought not to be appointed— probably a 
Joint Committee of both Houses—to 
look into the whole question, and report 
to Parliament as to the way in which 
the matter can best be dealt with. 


Bill, as amended, considered, and 
ordered to be read a third time. 


BURY CORPORATION BILL [LORDS.] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [8th August], 
“That in the case of the Bury Cor- 
poration Bill [Lords], Standing Order 
243 be suspended, and that the Bill be 
now read a third time.”—(Sir Henry 
James.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


*Mr. COURTNEY : I beg to move— 


‘That the Bill be re-committed to the 
former Committee in respect of Sections 28 
and 29, : 

That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
that it is against the spirit and intent of 
Standing Order 173a to extend beyond sixty 
years the term of repayment of an existing debt 
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contracted by a municipal corporation or local 
authority under a previous Act or Acts,’’ 

This Bill is promoted by the Oorpora- 
tion of Bury to authorise them to make 
certain waterworks. If it had been 
confined to that, there would be no 
occasion for me to trouble the House 
with any remarks; but there are two 
clauses in the Bill which are totally 
apart from all the rest of its structure 
and constituting, in fact, a separate Bill. 
It is to these clauses that I desire to 
direct the attention of the House. The 
Bury Corporation acquired the water- 
works under an Act passsed in 
1872, and upon the works so 
acquired, there is a considerable debt. 
The Act of 1872 prescribed the condi- 
tions under which that debt should be 
repaid—conditions which, apparently, 
were not well understood by the Corpo- 
ration of Bury at the time the Act was 
passed. The Corporation came again 
to Parliament in 1885, and the condi- 
tions of the repayment of debt con- 
tracted under the Act of 1872 came 
under the consideration of the Commit- 
tee to whom the Bill of 1885 was re- 
ferred. The Committee laid down very 
strict provisions as to the repayment of 
the debt, and, in fact, limited the repay- 
ment of the amount owing at that 
period to a period of 43 years. The 
Bury Oorporatiun now come hefore 
Parliament with what is practically an 
Omnibus Bill, into which they introduce 
two clauses dealing with the existing 
debt and the conditions of repayment 
which were prescribed by the Acts of 
1872 and 1885. In these two clauses 
the Corporation desire to extend the 
period of repayment of the still existing 
debt from u period of 43 years to 80 
years. But Parliament has passed a 
Standing Order reetricting the period 
for the redemption of debt under such 
circumstances to a period of 60 years. 
That is the Standing Order of Parlia- 
ment in regard to applications for 
power to construct works and to con- 
tract loans in connection with them. 
Now, it is obvious that the clauses to 
which I have called attention, inasmuch 
as they do not refer to any works which 
are authorised by the Bill, but which 
were authorised by a previous Bill, do 
not in so many words come within the 
scope of this Standing Order No. 1738a, 
but it must be apparent to the House 
that they come within the meaning and 
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intent of the Standing Order, because 
otherwise the Standing Order would be 
reduced to a nullity. Or this process 
would be possible: a Bill might be 
introduced this Session authorising 
works to be made in conformity with 
the Standing Order which prescribes 60 
years as the term within which the 
money borrowed for the construction of 
the works must be repaid, and next 
Session another Bill might be introduced 
extending the term from 60 to 80 
years. It might then be said that 
the second Bill did not come within 
the Standing Order because it did 
not authorise money to be raised for 
the construction of the works. There- 
fore, the Standing Order is capable of 
being reduced to a nullity. You con- 
form to it one year by bringing in a 
Bill for works, and prescribing a period 
of 60 years for the repayment of bor- 
rowed money, and then you apply for 
an extension of time, and the Commit- 
tee are able to say that, inasmuch as 
the Bill does not authorise a loan to be 
granted in order to meet the cost of the 
works, it does not come within the 
scope of the Standing Order. It is 
quite clear that that is a contention 
which must be at once met and repro- 
bated. The Standing Order would, in 
the event of such a construction being 
put upon it by the Committee, at once 
disappear. I have, therefore, felt it 
necessary to put upon the Paper this 
Motion for the recommittal of the Bill 
to the former Committee, with an In- 
struction in reference to the two clauses 
to which I have referred. Ifthe House 
agree to that Instruction and re-commit 
the Bill, I presume that the Committee 
will be obliged to carry out the inten- 
tion of the Standing Order by reducing 
the term so that it shall not exceed a 
period of 60 years. I think thatthe Com- 
mittee have gone grievously wrong in 
supposing that the question of extend- 
ing the period for the repayment of the 
existing debt does not come within the 
Standing Order. I am bound to pay 
some respect to the circumstances which 
they report in respect of this particular 
Corporation — circumstances which 
rather amount to an ad misericordiam 
appeal rather than to anything substan- 
tial. Theysaythat when the Corporationof 
Bury got their Act in 1872 they thought 
they were allowed 100 years for the 
repayment of the debt; that they were 
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obliged to put by a Sinking Fund for] 


the payment of the debt, and to allow 
it to accumulate every year, which is a 
very different thing from the re- 
Eicmeet of debt. They pray for 
eniency, and they point out that they 
are burdened with costly works and 
with a Sinking Fund, which tells very 
heavily upon them. The Committee 
say that the terms are onerous and 
ought to be relaxed, but in that case 
the Corporation ought to come to Par- 
liament and ask for its sanction, not- 
withstanding’ the Standing Order. 
They have, however, assumed that they 
have aright to do what they have done, 
and that assumption ought not to be 
allowed to pass without notice. Under 
these circumstances, I think the 
House might so far assent to 
the view taken by the Committee as not 
to insist on the term of 60 years in this 
case, but might make a compromise 
fixing it at 70 years, a sort of half-way 
house between what the Corporation ask 
for and the Committee good-naturedly 
assented to, and that which the House 
has laid down as the proper period of 
repayment. If that suggestion recom- 
mends itself to the House, it will be 
easy to add words to the Instruction to 
the Committee to amend the Bill by 
inserting 70 instead of 80. I throw out 
that suggestion with some reluctance, 
because I recollect that only two years 
ago another Committee—upon a Sheffield 
Bill—went wrong in a similar way, they 
then condoned the error, and we are 
now asked to condone the same error a 
second time. My view is that, as the 
error has been pointed out once, it ought 
not to have been repeated. At present 
I will content myself by moving the 
Instruction which appears on the Paper, 
but I shall not be averse to consider the 
compromise which I have suggested. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “‘{ Zords],’”’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
** the Bill be re-committed to the former Com- 
mittee in respect of sections 28 and 29: —* that 
it be an Instruction to the Committee, that it is 
against the spirit and intent of Standing Order 
173a to extend beyond sixty years the term of 
repayment of an existing debt contracted by a 
Municipal Corporation or Local Authority 
under a previous Act or Acts.’”—(The Chair- 
man of Ways and Means.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question. ”’ 


Yr. Courtney 


{COMMONS} 
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*Sm H. JAMES (Bury): I am well 
aware of the value of the public time at 
this period of the Session, and therefore 
I will not oceupy the attention of the 
House at the time of private business at 
an unnecessary length; the question, 
however, is of such vast importance to 
my constituents, that I make no apology 
to the House for asking to occupy its 
attention while I state the peculiar 
circumstances under which my con- 
stituents seek relief. I am not going 
to follow the right hon. Gentleman in 
the construction he has put upon the 
Standing Order; but I think that when 
I have related the whole of the circum- 
stances to the House, it will be con- 
sidered that the ratepayers of Bury are 
entitled to the relief they seek. I am 
not going to ask for the repeal or altera- 
tion of the Standing Order, nor have the 
promoters of the Bill asked for any 
relief from it. In the year 1872 the 
Corporation of Bury found it necessary 
to become the owners of the water works 
so that they might supply the town of 
Bury with water. They took upon 
themselves a burden of £590,000, and 
they found themselves required not only 
to find water for the town of Bury, but 
for the outlying districts, which are 
greater than Bury itself. The whole 
burden of the expenditure fell upon 
Bury ratepayers alone. They were under 
the impression that the debt they con- 
tracted was to be paid off in 100 years; 
they would not,and could not, haveunder, 
taken to pay it offin less. The Stand- 
ing Order did not come into exist- 
ence until 1882, and it must be borne 
in mind that before 1882 100 years 
was not an unusual period to fix for the 
payment of money borrowed for water 
purposes. My constituents accepted the 
burden, and went on performing what 
they believed to betheir duty. In 1885 
they came to Parliament for another 
Bill, and the penalty was imposed upon 
them that within 44 years of that time 
they should pay off the debt. What 
has been the result? ‘Lhe inhabitants 
of Bury are now paying the enormous 
sum of 11d. in the £1 for this sink- 
ing fundalone, and, with one exception, I 
believe there is no town in the kingdom 
which pays more than 2?d. In Bir- 
mingham, the figure is only }d., but the 
average is, I believe, 1d. Yet Bury is 
paying 1ld., and is paying it for a 
supply of water, four-sevenths of which 
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ratepayers. The outlying districts 
ay nothing towards the sinking fund, 
But the people of Bury are com- 
pelled to pay the whole. The Chairman 
of Ways and Means says that the Bill 
contains two clauses, which bave nothing 
to do with tho rest of the Bill. He is 
entirely in error, Bury is compelled to 
provide an additional supply of 
water for manufacturing as well 
as household purposes, and it was 
only when they found themselves 
compelled to borrow a sum of £130,000 
that they came to this House to ask for 
relief. When they borrowed in 1872 
they did not know that. they would be 
compelled to pay the money in less than 
100 years, and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chairman of Committees suc- 
ceeds in carrying his proposition, the 
result will be that either the manufac- 
turers or the poor people will bedeprived 
of the supply of water which they abso- 
lutely require. No other town in Eng- 
land approaches Bury in the heavy 
burden it has to bear for its water sup- 
ly. Two years ago the town of Shef- 
eld came to this House and obtained 
the concession for which Bury now asks, 
or the case of Sheffield was not one 
alf as strong; the concession was 
granted because Sheffield was main- 
taining works greater than the require- 
ments of the town demanded. Sheffield 
asked for 90 years. We are only ask- 
ing for 80—62 years from the present 
time. The Chairman of Ways and 
Means made a protest in the case of 
Sheffield; but he did not ask the Com- 
mittee to reject the conclusion the Com- 
mittee had arrived at. Yet he asks the 
House to reject the conclusion which 
the Committee have come to in the case 
of Bury. I appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman to take the same course as 
that which he took in 1887, and to sup- 
port the Report of the Committee, in 
consequence of the special circumstances 
of the case. I presume that the Stand- 
ing Order represents. a principle, but 
there are exceptional circumstances in 
this case to which the Standing Order 
ought not to apply. If this Bill is not 
passed, it will be impossible to continue 
the sanitary arrangements which are 
essential for the well-being of the town. 
I therefore earnestly entreat the House 
to allow this concession to be made to 
the town of Bury. 


{Avavst 9, 1889} 
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Sr J. PULESTON (Devonport): As 
Chairman of the Committee by whom 
this Bill was‘considered, I wish to say 
that the peculiar circumstances of the 
measure have been succinctly stated by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bury (Sir H. James). The Chair- 
man of Ways and Means has to some 
extent disavowed his action in connec- 
tion with the Corporation of Sheffield. 

Mr. COURTNEY: No. 

Sir J. PULESTON: At any rate he 
has asserted that it ought not to be a 
precedent; but the Committee could 
not ignore what had taken place in refer- 
ence to Sheffield. We discussed the ques- 
tion of Bury strictly on its own merits, 
and if the Chairman of Ways and Means 
had sat upon the Committee and heard 
the whole of the evidence, I am sure he 
would have concurred in what was, in 
fact, the unanimous view of the Com- 
mittee. The right hon. Gentleman has 
repudiated the idea of interpreting the 
Standing Order as applying to existing 
debts, but the President of the Local 
Government Board distinctly stated that 
the Standing Order of 1882 did not 
apply to pre-existing debts. We also 
took iato consideration the very impor- 
tant fact that the Bury Corporation 
came to Parliament for other powers 
quite distinct from the original powers 
of the Bury Improvement Act, which 
have resulted in the onerous charge of 
an elevenpenny rate. Such a water 
rate as that is unknown, I believe, in 
any other community. If this Bill 
passes, the inhabitants of Bury will 
have to pay a rate of 24d., which was, I 
believe, the sum against which the 
people of Sheffield protested. The 
Committee passed the Bill without the 
least hesitation, and they carefully con- 
sidered the exact meaning of the Stand- 
ing Order. I do not agree with the 
Chairman of Ways and Means in the 
interpretation he has placed upon the 
Standing Order, but I agree in the view 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, that loans contracted before 
the Standing Order came into existence 
in 1882 do not come within the Standing 
Order. The Standing Order refers to 
loans under the Bill, but this is not in 
any sense a loan under the Bill. The 
Chairman of Ways and Means says that 
we ought to have come to the House 
and asked for permission to disobey the 
Standing Order, but we did not consider 
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that that was necessary, as we were not 
infringing the Standing Order. In view 
of the lateness of the period of the 
Session and the urgency of the question, 
we did not think that that was at 
all practicable. I trust that the House 
will not refuse to adopt the Report of 
the Committee. The Chairman of Ways 
and Means has admitted that the case of 
Bury is exceptional, seeing that he him- 
self has proposed to set aside the Stand- 
ing Order by giving 70 years instead of 
60. The Committee had evidence that 
it is impossible to carry on the much 
needed sanitary reforms in Bury, owing 
to this grievous burden of 11d. inthe £1. 
*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
The question before the House is one of 
the very highest importance. When the 
Sheffield Water Bill was under con- 
sideration two years ago, I entered my 
protest against it because I am of 
opinion that the question of the increase 
of local debt is one of the most serious 
which this country has to consider. 
The wisdom of this House has settled 
the period for the repayment of debt at 
60 years, and it is a decision which 
ought not lightly to be departed from. 
There are two points which arise in this 
Debate. First, does this case come 
within the operation of the Standing 
Order? I understand both the right 
hon. and learned Member for Bury and 
the Chairman of Ways and Means to 
allege that it does not come within the 
probibitory words of the Standing 
Order. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir J. Puleston) says that the Standing 
Order does not provide for a pre-exist- 
ing debt, but surely every debt is pre- 
existing, and the word ‘ debt” has no 
meaning at all if it is to be read in the 
sense in which the hon. Gentleman puts 
it. The right hon. and learned Member 
for Bury contends that the Standing 
Order does not apply because the Bill 
does not provide the works, but the 
debt was incurred in 1872 when the 
Corporation took vver the works. The 
House is now asked to repeal an Act 
which was accepted by the Corporation 
of Bury in 1585. 
Siz H. JAMES: Thefdecision of the 
Committee was to that effect. 
*Mr. BRADLAUGH: The Bury Cor- 
poration could have dropped the Bill. 
Sir H. JAMES: They were obliged 

to go on with the Bill because it con- 
tained other things. 


Sir J. Puleston 
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*Mr. BRADLAUGH: Then, for the 
sake of getting higher benefits they 
decided to go on with it ? 

Sir H. JAMES: For the sake of 
performing a higher duty. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I presume that 
all these Bills are introduced for the 
sake of performing a higher duty, and 
if it be possible to create a debt which 
is to be spread over an erormous period, 
there will be no indisposition to create 
it, because the burden will fall lightly 
on the generation which creates it. The 
Corporation of Bury saw fit in 1885 for 
benefits received to ‘agree to a term of 
55 years for the repayment of the debt 
—12 years having lapsed and 43 years 
tocome. Under these circumstances I 
ask the House not to create another bad 
precedent but to insist upon the observ- 
ance of the Standing Order. We are 
told that the outlying people take the 
water. I presume they pay for it. 

Sir H. JAMES: The ratepayers pay 
in addition a rate of 11d. in the £1. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH : But the water 
is surely not given to the outlying dis- 
tricts at a loss? 

Sm H. JAMES: Yes, it is. 

*Mrz. BRADLAUGH: Then all I can 
say is that Kury for some purposes of its 
own must have seen fit to supply these 
outlying districts with water. 

*Tuze PRESIDENT or roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrouiz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : I 
listened with great attention to the 
speech of the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, and I think the House is under 
great obligations to the right hon. 
Gentleman for bringing under its notice 
such cases as the one now before us. In 
my opinion the Committee to whom the 
Bill was referred undoubtedly departed 
from the spirit if not the letter of the 
Standing Order. My right hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for 
Bury did not deal with the case fully. 
He simply contended that there 
are peculiar circumstances in the case of 
Bury. That may be good ground why 
the House should show some regard for 
the circumstances of Bury, but I do not 
think it was sufficient to justify the 
Committee to whom the Bill was re- 
ferred, in going, as I think they did, 
outside their powers and entirely dis- 
regarding a Standing Order of the 
House, which says that no longer period 
than 60 years shall be allowed for the 
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repayment ofa loan. My hon. Friend 
behind me (Sir J. Puleston) spoke of 
the case of Sheffield, and seemed to 
think that because the Standing Order 
was broken in that particular case, it 
might cae be broken in this case 
also. He even went further, and justi- 
fied the breaking of the Standing Order. 

Sm J. PULESTON: On the contrary, 
I said that I did not think we were 
breaking the Standing Order. 

Mr. RITCHIE: My hon. Friend con- 
tended that in a certain sense the break- 
ing of the Standing Order might tend 
to strengthen it. Now, I attach very 
much value to this Standing Order, and 
I think it would be a misfortune if the 
House were to regard with equanimity 
the setting aside the regulations which 
the House itself has made for safe- 
guarding the interests of future rate- 
payers. The Local Government Board 
are constantly met by pleas such as that 
which has been put forward by my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Bury. I have had again and again to 
consider applications from Local Bodies 
for an extension of time, but it is our 
duty to protect the ratepayers of the 
future against the ratepayers of the 
present. There is hardly a case where 
a plea is made where special circum- 
stances are not brought before the Local 
Government Board, which, in the opinion 
of the persons who press them, would 
not justify the Board in departing from 
the healthy principle of not allowing 
too long a time for repayment. In this 
case it is for the House to consider 
whether the circumstances are such as 
to call upon us to adopt the suggestion 
of the Chairman of Ways and Means, or, 
in distinct terms, to express our concur- 
rence in the view of the Committee. If 
the Chairman of Ways and Means con- 
siders it his duty to persevere with the 
Motion he has placed on the: Paper, I 
for one shall not complain of his action. 
But I think he has shown that in his 
opinion there is something to be said 
for the case of Bury, which, if the 
Committee are properly instructed, may 
entitle it to consideration, and that 70 
years may be given. There is one ground 
to which some weight may be attached, 
and it is that these works were un- 
doubtedly authorised before the passing 
of the Standing Order. I certainly think 
that that is a ground for an appeal to 
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ber for Devonport (Sir J. Puleston) has 
implied that I laid it down as a principle 
in the Sheffield case that the Standing 
Order ought not to apply to works which 
had been previously authorised. I did 
nothing of the kind. What I did say 
was that no such case had been pre- 
sented since the Standing Order had 
been passed, and that it was to prevent 
such things being done in the future 
that the Standing Order was passed. 
That language hardly bears the inter- 
pretation put upon it by my hon. Friend 
considering the fact that these works 
were undoubtedly authorised prior to 
the passing of the Standing Order, and 
that the Oorporation were under the 
belief that they had been allowed 100 
years for repayment of the debt—that 
not being an unusual period at that 
particular time—it is a matter for con- 
sideration whether the House will not 
be willing to allow the Bill to go on. 
If it does, I think it ought to record in 
the strongest manner its opinion that 
this is contrary to the spirit of the 
Standing Order, and it should do so in 
such terms as would distinctly prevent a 
precedent from being established. I 
would therefore suggest the adoption of 
a Resolution to this effect— 

‘¢ That this House is of opinion that the term 
proposed for the repayment of money borrowed 
by the Corporation of Bury is contrary to the 
spirit of the Standing Order 173*, but having 
regard to the fact that the works were autho- 
rised before the passing of the Standing Order 
this House orders that the Bill be taken into 
consideration to-morrow.”’ 

Mr. HOYLE (Lancashire, South-East 
Heywood): As it is proposed to make 
the term 70 years instead of 60, I 
think we may regard the Standing Order 
as being out of the way, and may con- 
sider the question on its merits. The 
Corporation of Bury are comparatively 
a new body, and they are engaged in 
carrying on these works under circum- 
stances of exceptional difficulty. Bury 
is situated on the Irwell, and there are 
brick works, dye works, and other works 
which cast their refuse into the open 
river with open drains without deoderi- 
sers, emptying themselves into the 
Irwell. I am afraid that the last 
generation were so intent upon the 
development of trade that they paid 
but little attention to the health of the 
people, and the consequence is that the 
Corporation of Bury have to do the 
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have done. The Corporation of Bury 
have incurred serious financial responsi- 
bilities, and when they came to Parlia- 
ment in 1872 they understood that the 
capital sum was to be paid back in 100 
years. They only ask the House now 
to confirm the decision of two Com- 
mittees by making the term 80 instead 
of 100 years. They are simply en- 
deavouring to secure the health of the 
people of Bury, many of whom are very 
poor, and if this rate of 11d. in the £1 
is to remain, it will undoubtedly press 
most heavily on persons of small 
means whose life is one of continuous 
toil. The leading inhabitants of Bury 
have subscribed handsomely to recrea- 
tion grounds, but if the House refuses 
the relief now asked for it will be 
thought that ‘the burden thrown upon 
the people is too heavy for them to bear, 
and in future voluntary efforts will be 
abandoned. I, therefore, ask the House 
to reject the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of Ways and 
Means. j 
Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): The 
action of the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury is quite natural, but 
I heard with some surprise the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, and that of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board. Those speeches indicated to me 
an alacrity in breaking the Standing 
Order in the case of an English Cor- 
oration, represented by an influential 
ember of this House; and I cannot 
— contrasting the course now taken 
with that which was taken in regard to 
the Corporation of Dublin, whose case 
presented ‘a remarkable analogy with 
that of Bury. The works in regard to 
which the Corporation of Dublin asked 
for relief were authorised and executed 
before the Standing Order was passed ; 
a debt considerably larger than that of 
the Corporation of Bury was entailed. 
As in the case of Bury, large out- 
lying districts were supplied with water ; 
it is paid for at an unremunerative rate, 
and the outlying townships contribute 
nothing to the sinking fund and nothing 
to the debt. Yet, when the Corpora- 
tion came to this House this year for 
the re-arrangement of debt, they found 
themselves faced by officials who com- 
pelled them to cut down the period for 
the repayment of the debt to 55 years. 
The Corporation of Bury are to. be 
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allowed 70 years. I say frankly that 
60 years for waterworks is too short a 
period, especially when we consider 
that in the case of many English Cor- 
porations from 70 to 100 years have 
been sanctioned. Therefore, consider- 
ing the circumstances of Bury, that it 
does supply the outlying districts, and 
that those outlying districts contribute 
nothing towards the rates of Bury, I 
think that Bury has made out an ex- 
cellent case for special treatment. 
Although I complain very much of the 
treatment of the Corporation of Dublin, 
I hope that my attitude on this question 
will secure better treatment for Ireland 
in the future. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I think 
that the Irish Members are entitled to 
have some explanation from the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means why Bury is 
to be treated better than Dublin. The 
object of my question is to find out why 
Dublin should be treated badly and 
Bury generously. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
question of Bury is now before the 
House, and it has nothing to do with 
the case of Dublin. 

Mr. CHANCE: Then I return to my 
original question why Bury should be 
treated better than Dublin, and unless 
I obtain some information upon the 
subject I shall feel it my duty to divide 
the House. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): 
I presume that the Standing Order is 
still in existence, and that the Com- 
mittee which sat upon this Bill have 
broken it. Why did they break it, and 
why should the House, in the face of its 
having been broken, be called upon to 
pass this Bill ? 

Sm J. PULESTON: The Committee 
contend that they have not broken the 
Standing Order. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY : Iam quite aware 
of that. 

Sir J. PULESITON: We say so in 
our Report. 

Mr. O’DOHERTY: I believe, and 
the House believes, that the Standing 
Order has been broken, as it was in the 
case of Sheffield. For my own part I 
see no reason for departing from the 
Standing Order. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I have no right 
to address the House again, but I may 
perhaps be allowed to say a word in 
explanation. I wish to say that I am 
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entirely in the hands of the House. If 
it is desired that I should withdraw my 
Resolution and adopt the suggestion of 
the President of the Board of Trade I 
am ready to do so, and will ask leave to 
withdraw the Motion. [ Cries of ‘‘ No.’ ] 
I cannot do so without the assent of the 
House, and if that assent is refused I 
will certainly divide the House. 


The House divided :—Ayes 
Noes 60.—(Div. List, No. 294.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, aud passed, 
without Amendment. 


QUESTIONS. 


— 0: -— 
METROPOLITAN POSTMEN. 


CotoneL HUGHES (Woolwich): I 

beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether postmen at Woolwich receive 
4s. a week less than the postmen in any 
other part of the Metropolis, although 
working the same hours; whether a 
memorial on this subject was presented 
to the Post Office Authorities two and a 
half years ago; when is an answer 
likely to be received; and, who is re- 
sponsible for the delay ? 
*Toz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
Raikes, Cambridge University): (Mr. 
No, Sir. It is not the case that the 
Woolwich postmen are paid 4s. a week 
less than postmen in London. On the 
contrary, there area good many London 
postmen whose wages are less than those 
received at Woolwich. Woolwich is not 
in the Metropolitan District for postal 
purposes, ‘The memorial from the 
Woolwich men was duly received; but 
as I informed my hon. Friend early in 
the year, the question of making a 
change there depended on the settlement 
of the general rates for postmen’s wages 
throughout the Metropolitan District, 
which has only recently been completed, 
and will shortly be submitted to the 
Treasury. 


178 ; 


ARSENAL WORKMEN. 


Cotone, HUGHES: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War who is re- 
sponsible for the delay in Government 
action upon the Report of the Select 
Committee as to arsenal workmen, 
entered before 1870, being entitled to 
superannuation ? 
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*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannoprz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I cannot admit that there 
has been any delay at all. The Govern- 
ment would have been much to blame 
if, in a matter of serious financial im- 
portance, they had not given careful 
consideration to the evidence given 
before the recent Committee. 


THE WOOLWICH POST OFFICE, 
“Coronet HUGHES : I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer what is the 
reason for the delay in obtaining Trea- 
sury sanction for the proposed new Post 
Office at Woolwich, recommended by the 
Postmaster General ? 


A LORD or tne TREASURY (Sir 
H. Maxwett, Wigton): Perhaps the 
hon. Member will allow me to answer 
this question. Communications are pass- 
ing between the Post Office, the War 
Office, and the Treasury, with a view to 
seeing whether the necessity for a new 
Post Office may be obviated by the 
adoption of measures calculated to 
relieve the pressure on the present office, 
which is chiefly due to the large number 
of Army pensioners requiring to be paid 
by money orders. 


THE WOOLER CHURCHYARD. 


Mr. F. MACLEAN (in the absence of 
Sir Epwarp Grey): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether, in.view of the fact that 
the churchyard at Wooler was to be 
closed by Order of the Queen in Council 
on 31st July, and that no new burial 
ground has been provided, he will take 
steps to see that suitable provision for 
burials is made in proper time ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MatrHews, Birmingham, E.): The 
operation of the Order in Council in 
question has, on the application of the 
Vicar, and with the approval of the In- 
epector, been postponed till the 30th of 
November next. In the meantime, I 
hope that arrangements will be made for 
the provision of a new burial ground. I 
have no power to compel a parish to 
provide a new burial ground. All that 
I can do is to call the attention of the 
authorities to what the law requires 
when a burial ground is closed by Order 
in Council, and this I have already done 
in this particular instance. 
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IRELAND—ALLEGED OUTRAGE BY 
ORANGEMEN AT CORKSTUOWN. 

Mr. BLANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether complainis have reached 
him that on the 29th July an Orange 
drumming party paraded the streets of 
Cookstown, County Tyrone. and stopped 
in front of the Catholic Church, using 
offensive language calculated to lead to 
a breach of the peace, and that at the 
further end of the town they fired 
five shota in the presence of District In- 
spector Yates, Head Constable Martin, 
and a force of Constabulary, at a num- 
ber of Catholic young men playing 
football in a field; and,*if true, what 
steps the authorities intend taking in 
the matter ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY | ror 
TRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The Constabulary 
Authorities report that the drumming 
party did not stop in front of the Roman 
Catholic Church, nor make use of any 
threatening language whatever in the 
hearing of the police, who were with 
them on duty at the time. It is the 
case that at the further end of the town 
five shots were fired. They were not 
discharged at a number of young men 
playing football, but were fired in the 
air. The police were unable to identify 
the person or persons who fired the 


shots, as it was dusk at the time, and | 


the crowd was a large one. 

Mr. BLANE: May I ask if the fact 
that in the party there were several 
men armed with fireams would not con- 
stitute the assembly an illegal assembly 
liable to be dispersed by force ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
think the fact mentioned by the hon. 
Member would of itself be sufficient to 
constitute the assembly an illegal one. 


UNPAID CHARITY RENT CHARGES. 

Str WALTER FOSTER (Derby- 
shire, Ilkeston): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, as representing the 
Charity Commissioners, when the 
Return of Unpaid Charity Rent 
Charges, ordered last Session, for six 
English counties, is likely to be com- 
pleted ? 

*THe VICE PRESIDENT or rng 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Hanr Dyxz, Kent, 
Dartford): So much of the order of last 
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Session for the Return of Unpaid 
Charity Rent Oharges for the six 
English counties of Cumberland, Derby, 
Devon, Suffolk, Warwick, and Worces- 
ter as relates to the counties of Warwick 
and Worcester was discharged on the 
29th of July last. The Return for the 
other four counties was laid on the 
Table of the House on the 8th inst. If 
a Return for the counties of Warwick 
and Worcester should be ordered by the 
House, such a Return can be prepared 
so as to be ready for presentation early 
in next year. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN IN PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON: I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Oom- 
mittee of Council on Education whether 
his attention has been called to a draft 
Report on the condition of ‘‘ exceptional 
children in primary schools,’’ prepared 
by Dr. Francis Warner, as Honorary 
Secretary of a Committee appointed b 
the Psychological Section of the Briti 
Medical Association, to consider this 
subject, and published in the ‘‘ British 
Medical Journal” of 27th July; and, 
whether, in consideration of the new 
and important questions in primary 
education treated of in this Report, he 
will authorise the publication of the 
full text of the investigations on which 
it is founded ? 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: The hon. Mem- 
ber has called my attention to the Report 
in question, and I have no doubt that the 
intrinsic importance of the medical 
questions with which it deals will obtain 
for it a sufficient share of public notice. 
I have neither the means nor the right 
to authorise the publication of anything 
in connection with the inquiry upon 
which the Report is based. 


GOVERNMENT STUCK AND THE POST 
OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN: I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is now prepared to give 
greater publicity to the fact that Govern- 
ment stock can be purchased through 
the agency of the Post Office Savings 
Bank, by means of advertisements or 
otherwise ; whether he can state the 
amount at present invested through the 
above agency; and, whether he will 
cause to be re-issued, and sold at a low 
price, ‘‘ Aids to Thrift,” originally pub- 
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lished during the time the late Mr. 
Fawcett was Postmaster General ? 
*Mr. RAIKES: In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to say that I have 
directed a fresh notice to be issued to 
all Postmasters throughout the King- 
dom, desiring them to exhibit in a more 
conspicuous place the printed notices 
with which they have been furnished. 
The amount invested through the Post 
Office Savings Bank on the 31st July 
last was £7,007.767, of which £3,003,157 
has at different times been sold, leaving 
a balance on 3lst July of £4,004,610. 
Ihave already caused the essential parts 
of the work called “ Aids to Thrift” to 
be reproduged in the Post Office Hand- 
book, price one penny, which can be 
obtained at any Post Office, or ordered 
from postmen. 


WESTMINSTER HALL. 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Lough- 
borough): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether he will 
engage to have the new additions to 
Westminster Hall completed, both 
within and without, before the next 
Session of Parliament; and whether he 
proposes to continue the parapet, 
wrought iron railings, and gas-lamps as 
far as the St. Stephen’s entrance, after 
the pattern of the existing parapet, 
railings, and gas-lamps from the Clock 
Tower to the corner of the new addition 
to Westminster Hall; and, if so, 
whether he will engage to have the 
works completed and the rubbish cleared 
away as soon as possible ? 

Mr. ROE (Derby): I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works how soon 
the present hoarding on the west side 
of Westminster Hall will be removed 
and replaced with a suitable iron rail- 
ing; and if he can inform the House 
when the scaffolding, workshops, and 
stone-cutting machinery, which have so 
long disfigured Westminster Abbey, 
will be taken away ? 

Sir H. MAXWELL: The plans for 
laying out the grounds adjoining the 
new addition to Westminster Hall, and 
for the construction of the necessary 
boundary fence are still under con- 
sideration, and until they have been ap- 
proved itis not possible to begin the 
works. The cost will be very consider- 
able, and it will be necessary to submit 
to Parliament an Estimate for provision 
of funds. It may, therefore, not be 
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possible to complete the works before 
next Session. The Office of Works has 
no responsibility in connection with 
Westminster Abbey, but I have com- 
municated with the rev. Canon in resi- 
dence, and he assures me that the 
architect is using all possible despatch 
ia the completion of the work, 


ef the Peace. 


IRELAND—COMMISSION OF THE 
PEACE—MR, JAMES BYRNE 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I beg to ask Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland whether he will lay upon the 
Table Copies of the Oorrespondence 
betwen the Lord Chancellor and Mr, 
James Byrno, of Wallstown Castle, re- 
sulting in the dismissal of the latter 
from the Commission of the Peace for 
acting as Justice on a charge against 
the police in an adjoining Petty Sessions 
District within his own County (Cork) ; 
whether the Lord Chancellor, when 
dismissing Mr. Byrne, had under his 
notice the decision of the Court of 
Crown Cases Reserved in England 
(Queen v. Beckley, 20 Q. B. D. 187), 
holding that it was distinctly legal for a 
Magistrate to act within his county 
outside his Petty Sessions District ; 
whether Lord Ooleridge in that case 
said, 

“In dealing with an offence committed in 
the county the Magistrates for the county have 
jurisdiction throughout the county,” 
and Buron Pollock held that 

‘“‘The law is very jealous to preserve the 
jurisdiction of Magistrates, and their authority 
is not to be cut down without an express pro- 
vision to that effect ; 
whether if this exposition of the law 
in England was not reported when Mr. 
Byrne was dismissed, the Lord Chan- 
cellor will now reinstate him; whether 
as all Resident Magistrates in Ireland 
are allowed to sit everywhere through- 
out their counties and some of them in 
several counties, and all English Magis- 
trates can exercise jurisdiction through 
all their counties, a different practice is 
to be established for Irish Justices or 
their Commissions forfeited if they act 
on the English Law; and whether, in 
consequence of Mr. Byrne’s dismissal, 
no Catholic Magistrate and no Magis- 
trate who is not a landlord or an agent 
now sits for his Petty Sessions District ? 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin 





University) : I stated, in reply to a ques- 
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tion put by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman on March 13th, that the 
correspondence between the Lord Chan- 
cellor and Mr. Byrne, of Wallstown, 
had been published by Mr. Byrne, and 
circulated in the Press. The decision in 
the case quoted in the question does not 
appear to. me to affect Mr. Byrne’s case, 
or the reasons which induced the Lord 
Chancellor to act ashe did. There is 
no analogy in the present case with the 


appointment of a Resident Magistrate, 


whose duty it is to attend, if possible, 
every Petty Sessions in his jurisdiction. 
‘The Lord Chancellor sees no reason 
whatever for reinstating Mr. Byrne. I 
am informed that it is not the case that 
no Roman Catholic who is not a landlord 
or an agent now sits for the district in 
consequence of Mr. Byrne’s dismissal. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Are we to under- 
stand that the law of England is not 
to prevail as the law in Ireland in this 
matter? Can English Magistrates sit 
where they like; and are Irish Magis- 
trates not being Resident Magistrates to 
be dismissed if they sit out of their own 
district ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: The reason for 
which the Lord Chancellor acted in this 
matter was not that Mr. Byrne had 
violated the law by acting without juris- 
diction, which was the case in the 
instance which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has quoted. It was that he 
had been guilty of a reprehensible prac- 
tice in sitting outside his customary dis- 
trict for the purpose of adjudicating on 
a special class of cases. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I will call atten- 
’ tion to this matter on the Estimates. 
Mr. COX: Will the Lord Chancellor 
take notice of all Magistrates who sit 
outside their own district ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: A similar practice 
on the part of any other Magistrate 
coming to the notice of the Lord Chan- 
cellor will, I have no doubt, be dealt 
with in a similar manner. 


ALLEGED OUTRAGE ON FISHERMEN 
BY THE IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
Mr. BLANE: I beg to ask the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

land if his attention has been called to 

the fact that, by direction of Sub- Inspec- 
tor Bigley, of Lurgan, County Armagh, 

Acting Sergeant Beyers, and three other 

constables, fired upon a boat containing 

three fishermen, named James Robinson, 


Mr. Madden 
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John Robinson, and Joha Campbell, on 
the River Bann, and that, when remon- 
strated with by the fishermen on their 
conduct, the Sergeant pointed his rifie 
at John Campbell, and threatened ‘to 
shoot him to hell,’’ if he spoke another 
word ; and whether, since the Magistrate 
at Portadown has granted a warrant for 
the arrest of Acting Sergeant Beyers, the 
Government will take any steps in the 
prosecution ? 

Mrz. A. J. BALFOUR: The Constabu- 
lary authorities report that District In- 
spector Bigley gave no such direction as 
alleged in the question, nor was he pre- 
sent on the occasion referred to. Robin- 
son has alleged that Acting Sergeant 
Beyers fired at him, but the Acting Ser- 
geant denies the charge. He has been 
admitted by the Magistrate who issued 
the warrant to bail in his own recogni- 
sance of £20. A summons has been 
issued by the District Inspector against 
Acting Sergeant Beyers, which will come 
on for hearing at the Lurgan Petty Ses- 
sions on the 20th inst. 

Mr. BLANE: Were the cartridges of 
these men examined when they camein? 
because they are issued in certaia num- 
bers. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I do not pro- 
fess to have locked into the evidence, 
nor do I think it would be proper to do 
so as the case is coming on for trial. 

Mr. BLANE: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman know of any case in which a 
person firing at another was released on 
a £20 bail? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I presume 
that tie Magistrate did not think that 
the constable fired at any particular 
individual, but I cannot give the hon. 
- ta any other information than 
that. 


THE RIVER LEA. 

Sir JOHN COLOMB: Tf beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board what action has been taken by 
the Department with reference to com- 
plaints made by the Poplar District 
Board of Works relativeto the insanitary 
condition of the River Lea? 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL GO- 
VERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircam, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
communicated with the Corporation 
of West Ham with reference to the 
allegations of the Poplar District Board 
of Works, and I am awaiting their 
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reply. I have also directed one of the 
Engineering Inspectors of the Board, who 
has made previous inquiry as to the dis- 
charge of sewage into the River Lea by 
the West Ham Corporation, to visit 
West Ham and to report the result of 
his inquiries. His previous engage- 
ments have prevented his visiting the 
works until to-day. I expect shortly to 
have his Report. 


THE CARLOW POST OFFICE, 

Mr. SEXTON (in the absence of Mr. 
Byarng): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if he is in a position to state 
what progress, if any, has been made 
with the new Post Office for Carlow; 
and, whether he will urge the Depart- 
ment to proceed with the arrangements 
as quickly as possible ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I am informed by the 
Board of Public Works that owing to 
unexpected difficulties the work of 
adapting the premises taken for the new 
Post Office at Carlow bas not yet been 
commenced ; but that it will be pressed 


on as quickly as possible. 


THE STARR BOWKETT BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 

Carrars HEATHCOTE: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State forthe Home 
Department whether he is aware that 
the Stoke and Fenton 285th Starr 
Bowkett Building Society has not sent 
to the Registrar of Building Societies 
their returns for 1888, as required by 
87 and 38 Vict. cap. 42, section 43; and 
whether he will take such measures as 
may be necessary to compe! this Society 
to forward their returns for 1888 to the 
Registrar ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
that the Society in question informed 
him in December last that, owing to the 
large number of withdrawals, arrange- 
ments were being made for winding up. 
No formal intimation, however, of the 
announced winding up has been received, 
and the Registrar will in a few days 
send the usual notice requiring a state- 
ment of accounts for the year ending 
July, 1888. It is, therefore, premature 
at present to say whether it will be 
necessary to take any action. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the evidence 
taken upstairs showed that the Registrar 
has completely neglected his duties as 
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to enforcing the sections of the Friendly 
Societies Act ? 

Mr. MATTHEWSyasked for notice of 
the question. 


IRELAND—LAND. COMMISSION— 
MR. BABINGTON. 

Mr. CAREW: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with reference to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Hume Babington by 
the Chief Land Commission as Court 
Valuer to inspect certain holdings near 
Downpatrick in cases of appeals recently 
heard there, and in which Messrs. 
Wrench and Litton have not yet given 
their decisions, whether he can now state 
if this Mr. Babingtou is a land agent in 
County Armagh ; whether he invariably 
gave evidence on behalf of land- 
lords in fair rent cases in County 
Antrim and Oounty Derry; and, 
whether he will direct the attention of 
the Land Commission to these facts, and 
also to the desirability of appointing to 
inspect these holdings some independent 
valuer who is neither in the employment 
of the landlords nor the tenants? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This ques- 
tion does not appear to be substantially 
different to the one put down by the 
hon. Member forSouth Downon the 30th 
of July, and I do not think I have apy- 
thing to add to the reply then given. 


MR. CONYBEARE, M.P. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he will give the date of the 
medical report which has been received 
respecting Mr. Ovonybeare’s health ; 
whether it made any, and what, re- 
ference to the repeated complaints made 
by Mr. Conybeare as to the rheumatic 
affection from which he is suffering, or 
to the complaints made by Mr. Vony- 
beare respecting the weakness of and 
pain in his eyes, which he attributes to 
the whitewashed walls of his cell; 
whether, inasmuch as Mr. Conybeare 
complains of suffering constant pain, 
sometimes so severe as to entirely cripple 
him and prevent him from walking, he 
will have further and fuller reports sent 
as to Mr. Conybeare’scondition ; whether 
it is the fact that on Monday last Mr. 
Conybeare could get only half an hour’s 
exercise, owing to the wet weather, and 
on Tuesday he and all other prisoners 
were confined to their cells the whole 
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day, in consequence of the rain ; whether, 
in view of these facts, he will reconsider 
his opinion that no sheltered exercise 
ground is needed ; and, whether there is 
any other prison in England or Ireland 
in which first-class misdemeanants are 
confined to one small cell similar to that 
which Mr. Conybeare is compelled to 
occupy? 

Mr. WILLIAM M‘ARTHOUR: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
request the General Prisons Board of 
Ireland to direct the doctor of London- 
derry Gaol at once to make a careful 
examination into the state of the eye- 
sight of Mr. Conybzare, M.P.? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The notice is 
insufficient to deal with these questions. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Well, will the 
right hon. Gentleman give me the as- 
surance that a special officer will be sent 
to examine into Mr. Conybeare’s eye- 
sight ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot do 
that. The surgeon to the'gaol is a most 
competent man, and I have not the 
slightest fear that the hon. Member will 
be neglected. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: But the right hon. 
Gentleman is aware that the prison 
doctor is amere general practitioner, and 
not a specialist. 

Mr. W. M‘ARTHUR: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman request the 
General Prisons Board of Ireland to 
direct the doctor of Londonderry Gaol 
to at once make a careful examination 
into the state of Mr. Conybeare’s 
eyesight. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Prisons 
Board are perfectly alive to the health of 
every person in the Irish prisons, and I 
know they are watching this case with 
great care. 

Dr. KENNY: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to give a general order 
on the question of the colouring of the 
cells? The matter has been already 
under discussion amongst the authori- 
ties and they are all agreed on the 
matter. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am _ not 
aware that the authorities are agreed on 
the matter. There has been no evidence 
brought before me that leads me to 
believe that the present system of colour- 
ing the walls of prison cells is delete- 
rious to the eyesight of the prisoners. 
However, I will bring the matter before 
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the Irish Prisons Board and take their 
opinion on it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY :. Is the right hon, 
Gentleman aware that when the hon. 
Member for North East Cork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien) was in Tralee Gaol, and made 
representations as to the distress caused 
to him by the white colour of the walls, 
the Governor of the gaol had the evil 
remedied in the twinkling of an eye— 
causing the walls to be brown-washed ? 
I would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
is it worth while to keep this question 
open such a length of time when, with 
so little trouble, the grievance of the 
hon. Member for Camborne could be 
removed ? 

Dr. KENNY: I beg to give notice 
that I will call attention to this matter 
on the Estimates. 
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PRISONERS AND THE PRESS. 
Mr. WILLIAM M‘ARTHOR (Corn- 
wall, Mid, St. Austell): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether it is the fact 
that the General Prisons Board of Ire- 


land have detained a letter from Mr.’ 


Conybeare, containing a paper written 
by thathhon. Member for the editor of the 
Mining Journal; whether the paper 
contained anything more than a mere 
expression of Mr. Conybeare’s views 
upon the question of mining royalties, 


which the editor of the journal had 


asked him to send, with the object of 
comparing them with the views of other 
Representatives of mining constituencies 
who had already contributed similar 
expressions of opinion on this important 
question ; whether there was in the hon. 
Member’s paper any reference to con- 
troversial topics connected with the 
causes of his imprisonment, or with 
Ireland generally; and whether, under 
the circumstances, he will direct that 
the hon. Member’s letter may be per- 
mitted to pass? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report that a communi- 
cation from Mr. Conybeare intended 
for the Press was submitted by the 
Governor of Londonderry Prison on the 
31st ult., and in accordance with the 
established practice of the service he 
was informed in reply that no prisoner 
of any class is permitted to write to the 
Press. It would, in the opinion of the 
Prisons Board, be wholly incompatible 
with the maintenance of prison disci- 
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pline if a contrary course were per- 
mitted. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask—as 
the right hon. Gentleman has now made 
a definite statement that no prisoner of 
any class can now be permitted to write 
to the Press—whether the rule has been 
in existence since January 1, 1883, or 
whether it has only been introduced by 
the right hon. Gentleman himself ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Prisons 
Board have given me the information 
which I have given to the House. I 
know no more about the subject. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will puta 
further question on the Paper I will 
endeavour to answer it. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman not know that Mr. E. 
Yates and Mr. Stead were allowed to 
conduct their respective journals when 
in prison ? , 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: A question of 
that kind ought to be addressed not to 
me, but to the Home Secretary. 

Mr. MAONEILL: Then I will ask 
the right hon. Gentleman a question as 
to prison discipline in Ireland. Does 
not the right hon. Gentleman know 
that the late Richard Pigott, when in 
prison as a first-class misdemeanant in 
1866, was allowed to conduct his news- 
papers ? 


POST OFFICE APPOINTMENTS. . 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that it has been 
the practice to announce in the Official 
Postal Circular vacancies occurring in 
Postmasterships, &c., and the date by 
which application to fill such vacancy 
could be sent in; whether such practice 
has recently been departed from; 
whether a recent Post Office Ciroular 
contains the record of 10 appointments, 
all made without any previous announce- 
ment that a vacancy existed; and 
whether he will state to the House the 
reasons for the change ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I am quite faware of 
the practice to which the hon. Member 
refers, and no change has been made as 
regards the general custom. I must, at 
the same time, say that I am under no 
obligation to maintain the practice. 
The hon. Member is misteken in sup- 
posing that in the case of the 10 
appointments to Postmastershipsrecently 
made no previous announcement of a 
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vacancy had appeared. The fact is that 
only four Postmasterships were vacant, 

and they were all notified in the usual 

way in the Post Office Circular. The 

candidates selected to fill these four 

vacancies were all Postmasters, and 

with the view of giving as wide and 

simultaneous a flow of promotion as 

possible I selected others from among - 
the candidates, several of whom were 

themselves Postmasters, to fill the posts 

thus rendered vacant. 


OLD CALABAR. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, 
W.): I wish to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whe- 
ther hecan communicate to the House 
the substance of the Report of Consul 
Hewett on the outrage committed at 
Old Calabar on the 25th of February 
last; and what representations have 
been made by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Government of Germany 
on the subject ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : Satisfactory 
explanations have been received from 
the German Government upon the sub- 
ject ; but it is not considered necessary 
to present any Papers. 


RABBIT COURSING. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I desire to ask 
the Home Secretary whether he has 
received memorials from Bath, New- 
castle, and other places as to the con- 
tinuance of the alleged cruel practice of 
‘rabbit coursing ’’ in enclosed places; 
and whether he will take into consi- 
deration the expediency of amending 
the Cruelty to Animals Act, so as to 
deal with this practice ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir. I 
have received such memorials. While 
greatly disapproving of the cruelty 
sometimes displayed in rabbit coursing, 
as described in the memorials, I do not 
see my way to the possibility of amend- 
ing the law in the present state of 
public business. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman give a promise, or hold 
out any hope, that the question will be 
dealt -with by legislation next Ses- 
sion? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The hon. Mem- 
ber will acknowledge that it would be 
extremely imprudent on my part to 
hold out any hope of the kind. 
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OMNIBUS HORSES. 


Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge): I wish to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
complaints that have been made to the 
police authorities of the bad condition 
and unfitness of the horses being 
worked in certain omnibuses in Lon- 
don; and whether he proposes to take 
any steps towards putting a stop to the 
practice of using unfit horses in public 
vehicles by giving the police authori- 
ties power to withhold or withdraw 
licenses from proprietors who do not 
possess horses adequate, in the opinion 
of said authorities, for the services they 
undertake to perform, or otherwise ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Commissioner of Police that 
during the year he has received com- 
plaints as to the unfitness of horses 
from six private persons. In conse- 
quence of these complaints inspection 
was ordered by the Commissioner of 
Police in exercise of the power vested in 
him by 16 and 17 Vict., c. 33, s. 2, and 
@ veterinary surgeon was called in to 
report on the studs of three proprietors. 
In the case of two of these proprietors 
the inspection showed that the horses 
were all fitfor work. In the case of the 
third proprietor four horses were re- 
. ported unfit. If these horses are worked 
notices as usual will be issued, and if 
they are disregarded the license is liable 
to be revoked. The police are fully 
alive to their duties in this respect, and, 
in the opinion of the Commissioner, the 
provisions of the existing law are 
adequate for the purpose. 

Mr. O’HANLON (Cavan, E.): Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
omnibus companies and tramway com- 
panies increase their fares by double 
the amount on Bank holidays ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


H.M.S. SULTAN. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, whether, since the full 
Minutes of the Proceedings at the 
inquiry into the-loss of the Captain, in 
1870, and of the proceedings at the 
inquiry into the loss of the Vanguard, in 
1876, were laid before Parliament, he 
would explain in what respect, if any, 
the inquiry into the loss of the Sultan 
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differed in character and purpose from 
these inquiries ? 

Taz FIRST LORD or tus ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamitron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): In the case of the loss of 
the Captain and the Vanguard the only 
inquiry held was under Court Martial. 
Tn the case of the Sultan an investiga- 
tion both by Court Martial and by a 
Court of Inquiry was held. I am not 
aware that the proceedings of any naval 
Court of Inquiry have ever been laid 
before Parliament. In the present 
instance the proceedings, both of the 
Court Martial and of the Oourt of 
Inquiry, have been published in eatenso 
through the daily Press, but I must 
decline to make the proceedings of the 
Court of Inquiry a Parliamentary 
Paper. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: Has there 
been an Admiralty Minute prepared as 
to this inquiry, and, if so, will it be laid 
before the House? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: No, Sir. It 
the hon. Gentleman will look into the 
circumstances of the Vanguard inquiry, 
he will see that that inquiry bears no 
analogy to the inquiry into the loss of 
the Su/tan, consequently no Minute will 
be prepared. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): When one of Her Majesty’s ships 
is lost, is it not right that all information 
concerning such loss should be given to 
the House of Commons? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: Any hon. 
Member desiring to have full informa- 
tion can obtain it by consulting the 
published reports of the proceedings. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I beg to give 
notice that I will call attention to this 
subject on the Appropriation Bill. 


THE CASE OF MURPHY. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
it is true that a constable of the X 
Division of the Metropolitan Police has 
just been dismissed the service, on the 
ground that he was ‘grievously sus- 
pected of giving false evidence ;” and, 
whether it was upon the evidence of 
this constable that a costermonger 
named Thomas Murphy (who upon his 
trial set up an alibi) was in December 
last convicted and sent into penal ser- 
vitude ; and, if so, what action he pro- 
poses to take in the matter? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: A constable of 
the X Division has been dismissed from 
the service on the ground that he had 
made false statements with reference to 
the discharge of his duties as a police 
officer, and with reference to immoral 
conduct discreditable to the force; and 
also on the ground of grave suspicion 
attaching to the truth of a charge made 
by him. The case against Murphy 
rested principally on the evidence of 
this constable, and after full considera- 
tion and consultation with the learned 
Judge I have thought it right to release 
Murphy on license. 


IRELAND—PRISONERS UNDER THE 
CRIMES ACT. 

Mr. O’DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
directions given by the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, under the 14th section of 
“The Crimes Act, 1887,” make any 
and what provision for counsel and 
solicitors of persons charged, and where 
may those directions be found; are 
those directions distinct from the rules 
under the 15th section; do the scales 
made under the latter rules relate to 
anything but the travelling and main- 
tenance of the accused and their wit- 
nesses; would he state specifically 
whether the Gweedore prisoners to be 
tried in the Queen’s County at a special 
session of the Assizes in October will 
receive from the Orown full and ade- 
quate aid to enable them to retain and 
keep the counsel and solicitors engaged 
and instructed for their defence before 
the charge of venue; and, whether there 
is any scale to meet such a case; and, 
if not, will he see that one is provided 
as directed by the Act ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The direc- 
tions of the Lord Lieutenant, under 
Section 14 of the Crimes Act, do make 
provision for counsel and solicitors of 
persons charged. These directions are 
embodied in Treasury regulations and 
are at Dublin Castle. They are dis- 
tinct from the rules under Section 15. 
The Gweedore prisoners will, of course, 
receive from the Crown the same aid as 
that already given to other prisoners in 
change of venue cases under the Trea- 
sury scale existing. 

Mr. 0’ DOHERTY: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman not aware that that only 
refers to travelling expenses, and that 
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no person has ever received anything 
except for travelling expenses ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I gather 
from the information supplied to me 
that what is done is this: There has 
been provision made for the travelling 
expenses of witnesses and for mainten- 
ance, and in addition to that I believe 
there is provision made for solicitors and 
for counsel—under Sections 14 and 15. 
That is the impression I gather. 

Mr. O‘DOHERTY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state where these direc- 
tions are to be found—in what Treasury 
Minute? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know whether there is any objection to 
make known the contents of the Trea- 
sury Minute, but I will inquire into the 
matter. 


“BAD CHARACTERS” IN ENNIS. 

Mr. COX: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he will give the 
names of the ‘bad characters’’ with 
whom Martin M‘Namara, hon. Secretary 
Crusheen Branch Irish National League, 
was associating with in Ennis, which led 
to his arrest in that town on the 25th 
ultimo? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: From the 
Report received from the Constabulary 
Authorities it appears that M‘Namara 
was observed to associate with several 
suspects of the district. I think it 
would be contrary both to precedent 
and tothe public interest to publieh the 
names of such persons. 

Mr. COX : I must press this question. 
The right hon. Gentleman has stigma- 
tised as bad characters some of the most 
respectable inhabitants of the town of 
Ennis and the Vounty of Clare, some of 
whom may be, for aught I know, friends 
of my own. I want to learn the names 
of the persons to whom he referred. 
Will he repeat his cowardly and con- 
temptible slanders outside the House? 
[Loud cries of ** Order !”’ 

*Mr.SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member must know that he is not 
entitled to use that language. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman what is meant 
by the term ‘‘suspects.” Is it a term 
known to law? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is nota 
term known to law. I did not use itin 
a legal sense. 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: What is the 
meaning of the phrase? 
*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Persons who 
are under suspicion, I suppose. 
Mr. COX : I rise to —— 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


LAND CASES FROM STRANORLAR. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I beg to ask Mr. Solicitor 
General if he is aware that several 
hundreds of cases, served for hearing 
before the Ist November, 1887, in the 
Land Courts in the Union of Stranorlar 
alone, are still undealt with, and that 
the tenants are being processed in large 
numbers at every sessions for the old 
rents; and, whether he can account 
for the extraordinary delay in hearing 
these cases ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that there are 
484 cases from the Union of Stranorlar 
unheard, and which were received 
before November |, 1887. I am not 
aware that the tenants are being pro- 
cessed in large numbers for the old 
rents. But even were such the case, 
their interests are safe-guarded by the 
existing statutes. A Sub-Commission 
has been sitting continuously in County 
Donegal since September, 1888, and 
‘the several unions have been taken up 
in their turn. The last sitting for the 
union referred to was in December, 
1888, and there will be another sitting 
early next Circuit for the same district. 
All the Sub-Commissions have been 
working continuously throughout Ire- 
land and are constantly engaged. It 
has not been possible to arrange for 
more frequent sittings. The Commis- 
sioners anticipate that if the Bill intro- 
duced this week by the Government 
becomes law this Session, the disposal 
of outstanding applications to fix judi- 
cial rents will be much expedited. 


THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COM- 
MISSION ON EDUCATION. 

Mr. DE LISLE( Leicestershire, Mid.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he will give an assurance 
that no new Education Code will be 
laid upon the Table of the House of 
Commons next Session, nor any fresh 
educational legislation be proposed by 
Her Majesty’s Government, until the 
Report of the Royal Commission upon 
Education has been amply and in 
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detail discussed in both Houses of 
Parliament ?. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrs, Strand, 
Westminster): We are, I think, ac- 
customed to ‘‘ample” discussion in 
this House, and I do not know what 
interpretation the hon. Gentleman would 
give to such an engagement as he 
desires me to enter into. I am ex- 
tremely sorry it is not in my power to 
make him any pledge on the subject. 

Mr. DE LISLE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman undertake that we shall 
have an opportunity of discussing this 
matter early next Session ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No; I cannot 
undertake to provide a special time for 
such discussion. The hon. Gentleman 
is aware that hon. Members themselves 
are able to raise discussions on questions 
of this character. 


A COURT FOR CRIMINAL APPEALS. 

Mr. FRANOIS MACLEAN (Oxford, 
Woodstock): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will consider the 
advisability of introducing a Bill next 
Session for the constitution of a Court 
of Appeal in Criminal Cases? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The question 
of the hon. Member is one of great im- 
portance ; but I am sure he will see that 
it is not in my power to give him an 
anewer to a question which would have 
to be considered by the whole Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. F. MACLEAN: I beg to give 
notice that as early as possible next 
Session I will call the attention of the 
House to the question of the advisa- 
bility of constituting a Court of Appeal 
in criminal cases, and move a Reso- 
lution. 


THE MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT IN 
THE COLONIES. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies which of our 
Colonies have adopted the principles of 
the Merchandise Marks Act, how many 
have failed to do so, and what steps are 
being taken by the Colonial Office to 
secure uniformity in that respect ? 

Baron H. p—e WORMS: Laws simi- 
lar to thé Merchandise Marks Act are 
in force in the following Colonies :— 
Canada, Newfoundland, the Cape of 
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Good Hope, Natal, Western Australia, 
Jamaica, British Guiana, British Hon- 
duras, Trinidad and Tobago, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, St. Lucia, the Leeward 
Islands, the Falkland Islands, St. 
Helena, Sierra Leone, the Gambia, the 
Gold Ooast, Lagos, Gibraltar, Ceylon, 
Mauritius, and the Straits Settlements. 
The Governments of the following 
Oolonies have promised to introduce 
similar legislation :—Victoria, Queens- 
land, South Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, Bahamas, Barbados, Malta, 
and Hongkong. In Fiji, Heligoland, 
and Labuan, it has not been considered 
necessary at present to legislate, but 
the Governors will be instructed to do 
so. In Bermuda a Bill has been intro- 
duced by the Government, but has been 
rejected by the Legislature. The Go- 
vernment of New South Wales has not 
yet signified its intention of adopting 
the principles of the Act, and the Go- 
vernor has been recently requested to 
report on the subject. The Secretary 
of State has taken the necessary steps 
to secure uniformity of legislation in 
Crown Oolonies, and he trusts that in 
those Colonies in which the Crown has 
no control over legislation (with the 
unimportant exception of Bermuda) 
uniformity will shortly be established. 


IRELAND—THE RELEASE OF FATHER 
STEPHEN 

Mr. MAO NEILL: I beg to ask 

the Chief Secretary for Ireland whether 

Father Stephen, the priest of Falcar- 


ragh, who was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment on account of circum- 
stances connected with the Gweedore 
evictions, was yesterday discharged 
from Derry Gaol two months before 
the expiration of his sentence; and, if 
so, what are the grounds for his dis- 
charge ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is true 
that Father Stephen has been released ; 
the ground of his release is failing 
health. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I have received 
the following telegram from Father 
Stephen :—‘‘I have never pleaded ill- 
health, and my health is still good.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am per- 
fectly aware that Father Stephen never 
pleaded ill-health, but the doctor, on 
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observing a loss of weight, advised his 
release. 


IMPRISONMENT OF MR. CONYBEARE. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask 
whether Mr. Conybeare was sentenced 
yesterday to. be deprived for a week of 
all newspapers, and, if so, on what 
ground, having regard to the fact that 
the Irish Estimates are now beiug dis- 
cussed ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I know no- 
thing about the subject of this question, 
nor can I for a moment see what 
relevancy the Irish Estimates can have 
to the sentence alleged to have been 
passed. 


PROGRESS OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. W. M. MURPHY (Dublin, St. 
Patrick’s): May I ask when the Vote 
for the Dublin Metropolitan Police will 
be taken? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We are now 
taking the Magistrates’ Vote out of its 
order in deference to the wish of the 
Irish Members. We propose, however, 
to take the rest of the Votes in their 
order. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): Is it intended to take the 
second Order to-night—the Infectious © 
Diseases Notification Bill ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I should be glad to 
take it to-night if the Irish Estimates 
are finished before 12 o’clock. 

Mr.T. M. HEALY: When the Govern- 
ment bring in the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Bill, do they intend to include 
in it the first section—the Leaseholder’s 
Section—of the Act of 1887, so as to 
give leaseholders a little additional time 
to go into Court ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; it will 
be included. 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS: Will the Tithe 
Rentcharge Bill be taken on Monday ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes; and we 
hope to be able to make considerable 
progress with it. I think 1 may now 
refer to the notice I gave last evening 
with reference to a Saturday sitting. I 
was under the impressiva that hon. 
Members would gladly avail themselves 
of the opportunity to shorten the 
Session by a Saturday sitting ; but in- 
formation has been communicated to me 
from various parts of the House, and 
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especially from hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway, that a Saturday sitting 
would be extremely disagreeable to 
them. Under these circumstances, I 
do not wish to occupy time by discussion, 
and will therefore not proceed with the 
notice which stands in my name. In 
taking this course I hope I may appeal 
to hon. Members in all parts of the 
House to make such reasonable progress 
with the business as will afford a chance 
to hon. Members, who, I believe, are 
generally desirous of returning to the 
country as early as possible. Of course 
it is the duty of the Government to 
remain as long as it may be necessary ; 
but I believe there are very many hon. 
Gentlemen who would be exceedingly 
glad to see the end of the Session, and I 
appeal with confidence to hon. Gentle- 
men not to prolong discussion beyond 
what is reasonable and necessary. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton- 
shire, E.): Will the Tithe Rent-Charge 
Bill be the First Order of the Day on 
Monday? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Substantially, 
the Tithe Rent-Charge Bill will be the 
First Order on Monday. . 

Mr. COSSHAM : I would ask whether 
pressing forward the Tithes Bill is not 
contrary to the statement the right hon. 
Gentleman has just made, that he de- 
sires to save the time of the House? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH : I have already 
stated that the Government feel them- 
selves compelled to take the judgment 
of the House on this Bill. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Does the 
Secretary to the Treasury intend to pro- 
ceed to-night with the London County 
Council (Money) Bill ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes. I do not 
think there is any opposition to it. 


INDIAN TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 
Sirk ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether 
the Government of India recognises the 
preferential claim of officers who have 
served a great number of years in the 
Indian Telegraph Department, and who 
have entered that Department in its 
lower grades, to the higher offices in 
the Department as they fall vacant ? 
THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsz, 


Mr. W. H. Snith - 
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Chatham): In making promotions in 


the Telegraph Service the Government 


of India have regard, first, to personal 
fitness, and, secondly, to length of 
service. 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE: I 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India what isthe total amountof the pen- 
sions now payable in England to mem- 
bers of the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment; and what would be the extra 
cost if those pensions were paid in 
sterling ? , 

Sm J. GORST: The amount is Rs, 
89,758 ll annas. The extra cost of pay- 
ing in sterling would be £2,804 19s. 4d., 
at the present official rate of exchange. 


—_—- 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 
That they have passed a Bill, in- 
tituled ‘‘An Act for further promoting 
the Revision of the Statute Law by 
repealing superfluous expressions of en- 
actments which have ceased to be in 
force or have become unnecessary.” 


‘(Statute Law Revision Bill [Lords.] 


That they have agreed to Settled 
Land Acts Amendment Bill, Companies 
Clauses Consolidation Act (1888) 
Amendment Bill; Amendments to 
Marriages (Basutoland, é&c.) Bill 
Lords], Court of Session and Bill 
hamber (Scotland) Clerks Bill. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL 
[LORDS.] 


Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Tuesday next, and to 
be printed. {Bill 371.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to Cruelty to 
Children Prevention Bill, now Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to, and Protection of, 
Children Bill ; Local Government (Scot- 
land) Bill, with Amendments. 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[LORDS.] 


Lords Reasons for disagreeing to 
certain of the Amendments made by the 
Commons, and Lords Amendments to 
the Commons Amendments, and Oon- 
sequential Amendment to the Bill, to be 
considered upon Monday next, and tobe 
printed. | Bill 370. ] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


a Taewen 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass ITI. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £84,062, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1890, for the 
Salaries, Allowances, and Expenses and Pen- 
sions of various County Court Officers, of 
Divisional Commissioners and Magistrates in 
Ireland, and the Expenses of Revision.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): It might perhaps be in 
accordance with the wishes of the 
House that I should make a short ex- 
planation, almost in the nature of a per- 
sonal explanation, with regard to an 
episode which occurred in the course of 
my speech last night on this Vote. It 
will be recollected that one of the sub- 
jects that came up for discussion was the 
conduct of Mr. Cecil Roche and Colonel 
Turner in declining to subscribe to the 
Kerry Hunt, and I stated that one of 
the reasons which I understood to in- 
fluence these gentlemen was that they 
were of opinion that the attacks made 
upon them in the newspaper of an hon. 

ember who was un the committee of 
that hunt were of such a kind as to make 
it impossible for them to continue their 
connection with the hunt any longer. 
I read out certain phrases which I had 
understood afforded some of the grounds 
on which these two gentlemen had come 
to their decision. The hon. Member 
referred to appeared to dispute the 
general accuracy of the phrases, and I 
have done my best since then—I have 
not had much time—to discover how 
far the view which I understand to be 
the view of Mr. Cecil Roche and Colonel 
Turner, is absolutely jastified by the 
contents of the newspaper in question— 
the Kerry Sentinel. ‘The Kerry Sentinel 
is in the habit of giving publicity to the 
resolutions of various branches of the 
Land League in that part of Ireland—— 
*Toz CHAIRMAN: Tho right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to justify the 
Opinion of the Magistrates by citations 
from a newspaper. I think that is in- 
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troducing a new element into the Debate 
foreign to the question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On the point 
of order, Sir, may I point out this to 
you? The contention of the two gen- 
tlemen in question, Mr. Cecil Roche 
and Colonel Turner, whose conduct was 
publicly called attention to in the House, 
was based on certain expressions which 
they said, or thought, were used in the 
Kerry Sentinel. The reply made was 
that these expressions were not used in 
the newspaper; therefore, I would ask 
you, Mr. Courtney, whether it would not 
be relevant to the Debate; to point out 
that, as a matter of fact, absolutely 
equivalent expressions have been 80 
used ? 

*Toe CHAIRMAN: That would be 
wandering into an entirely new con- 
troversy. The ouly question is as to the 
accuracy of the representation of the 
views entertained by those two Magis- 
trates. As to going into a justification of 
the views, I do not think that would be 
regular. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR;; Of course, I 
do not wish to press the point; but I 
would ask, is not the accuracy of the 
representation dependent upon thw fact 
that those quotations did occur in the 
newspaper in question? If they did 
occur, the representation of the views of 
the Magistrates would be correct; if 
they did not occur, it would be incorrect. 
In that way would not this matter be 
relevant ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: No, I think not. 
The point raised last night was, the jus- 
tification of the right hon. Gentleman 
in making his statement in which he 
represented the views of the Magis- 
trates. The point is the justification of 
the right hon. Gentleman, not of the 
Magistrates who held these views. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Mr. Courtney, 
the Magistrates were attacked. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : Notin relation to 
this. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then may I 
not justify myself? 

*Tuz CHAIRMAN : If the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to adopt the 
language last night as representing the 
views of the Magistrate and wishes to 
make that language his own, he will in 
that case be justified in going into this 
evidence. But I would strongly depre- 
cate such a course as fatal to the conduct 
of business. 
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Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: In the face of 
your strongly-expressed opinion, Sir, I 
shall abstain from going into the matter 
further. 

Mr. J.W. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet): 
On the point of order,-may I ask, Mr. 
Courtney, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be entitled to reply to a 
question on the subject of the language 
actually used ? 

*Toz CHAIRMAN : Order is generally 
preserved by paying deference to the 
wishes of the Chair, and the right hon. 
Gentleman has elected to do that. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.): 
I should be very happy, indeed, if you 
saw your way to afford the Chief Secre- 
tary the facility he desires. The charge 
last night was that lin my paper did use 
that language, and I call upon. the right 
hon. Gentleman to substantiate it.. 

*Tuz CHAIRMAN: That is not quite 
what was said lastnight. But I appeal 
to both sides of the House after the 
expression of opinion that has fallen 
from the Chair to let this digression 
cease. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : I 
will pass over the incident of last night, 
merely remarking that the Chief Secre- 
tary, through his secretary or his secre- 
tary’s secretary, may easily manage by 
letters to the newspapers to fully explain 
his position. The matter upon which I 
first wish to ask a question is strictly 
relevant to this Vote, and has reference 
to the action of the Government in 
regard to Resident Magistrates. These 
Resident Magistrates are allowed not 
merely to practice in a particular Petty 
Sessions district, they are armed with 
powers to sit in variouscounties through- 
out Ireland. About four months ago the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gave a dis- 
tinct pledge that a Paper would be laid 
upon the Table explaining the position 
of the Divisional Commissioners. I had 
never seen any Paper explaining under 
what circumstances these gentlemen 
were placed in their new position. They 
started as ordinary Resident Magistrates, 
and remained so until Mr. Forster 
issued what was called his ‘satrap 
circular”” making them Divisional 
Magistrates, dividing Ireland into six, 
and placing one man over each Division. 
It will be remembered that the Auditor 
General stigmatised the proceeding as 
“ grossly illegal,” and it was the sub- 
ject of discussion during the whole of a 
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night in this House. It shows extra- 
ordinary elasticity and suppleness in the 
law that when Government cannot get 
the salaries of these gentlemen as Divi- 
sional Magistrates, they can elude the 
Auditor General by turning them 
into Divisional Commissioners. The 
Lord Lieutenant shifts the slide, the 
Lord Chancellor turns on his lime- 
light, and these gentlemen blaze forth 
as Divisional Commissioners with 
judicial functions in 12 counties. Then 
I come to the Resident Magistrates,and 
first to Mr. Cecil Roche, of whomI wish 
to speak with the utmost respect due to 
him personally, and to his office, or as I 
may say offices. Mr. Cecil Roche began 
official life as a Land Commissioner, and 
in that capacity it may be remembered 
how he punished Lord Annaly by cut- 
ting down his rents. Mr. Cecil Roche 
had a quarrel with Lord Annaly, and 
that nobleman got it hot and heavy 
from Mr. Cecil Roche. To use a com- 
mon expression, he “‘ wired into” Lord 
Annaly with equal energy to that he 
has since displayed against my hon. 
Friend and the Nationalists of Kerry. 
For private reasons, into which I will 
not enter, Mr. Cecil Roche left the 
position of Land Commissioner and be- 
came a Resident Magistrate. As a 
Land Commissioner he had £1,000 a 
year and expenses. How it was that 
he was compelled or induced to become 
a Resident Magistrate with £450 a year 
I will not now inquire into. He was 
appointed to Kerry, and there he carried 
out the views of the Government so well 
that they increased his salary and juris- 
diction. They made him a Magistrate 
of the County of Clare. Now the prac- 
tice of these gentlemen is to travel from 
one Licensing Sessions to another, and 
whenever a Nationalist publican applies 
for a renewal of his license in Clare, 
Mr. Cecil Roche sails up from County 
Kerry, and takes his seat on the Bench 
to secure the refusal of the license. And 
this brings me to the case of Mr. James 
Byrne and the manner in which he has 
been treated. How can the Lord 
Chancellor defend his action with re- 
spect to Mr. James Byrne, a_ tenant- 
farmer in the neighbourhood of Mallow 
and a Justice of the Peace? Mr. 
Byrne is a moderate politician, but 
he was an old member of the Tenants’ 
Defence League ten or more years ago. 
It happened that at the Sessions at 
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Fermoy, which is 10 miles from Mallow, 
where Mr. Byrne resided, there was a 
case in which the police were charged 
with having batoned the people. Mr. 
Byrne came up from Mallow, and sat 
on the Bench during the trial, and for 
thus sitting outside his district Mr. 
Byrne’s name was removed from the 
Commission of the Peace. At the 
same time Mr. Eaton, R.M., was 
brought from Mitchelstown, a distance 
of 15 miles. It was all right for him 
to come, and he was paid for it, but 
because the unpaid Magistrate came 
4 lesser distance he was dismissed from 
the Commission. This I say is ascan- 
dalous exercise of the authority of the 
Lord Chancellor. How does the law 
stand as laid down in acase decided as 
recently as two years ago? The action 
of the Lord Chancellor is in absolute 
opposition to the law laid down in 
England in the case of ‘The Queen v. 
Bickley,” in which the Queen’s 
Bench, upholding the decision of 
Quarter Sessions, held that a Magis- 
trate’s jurisdiction extends to the whole 
county, and is not confined to his own 
Petty Sessional district. Such is the 
decision of Lord Coleridge and Baron 
Pollock. Why, then, was Mr. Bryne 
dismissed ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: This is a point 
that does not arise under the Vote. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The point I wish 
to raise is the difference of treatment of 
Mr. Eaton and Mr. Byrne. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The action of a 
Resident Magistrate in acting outside 
his district is another point; the hon. 
Member was going beyond that. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What I urge is 
that the treatment applied to Mr. 
Byrne should be equally applied to 
Mr. Eaton, and all the rest of the noble 
army. Why is that which is forbidden 
to Mr. James Byrne conceded to Resident 
Magistrates in whom nobody has any 
confidence, and some of whom are ina 
hopelessly insolvent condition and 
figure in the pages of Stubbs’ (asette ? 
Many of these gentlemen I allude to are 
allowed to go about from one district to 
another, now acting as Resident Magis- 
trates, now, like Mr.Cecil Roche, leading 
a baton charge of the police, and con- 
tinuing at Licensing Sessions to deprive 
Nationalists of licenses. Why should 
these men be allowed to pack the Bench 
on such occasions? Why is Captain 
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Stack, of whom, personally, I say 
nothing, allowed to exercise jurisdiction 
over 12 counties? From experience we 
have had of their conduct, I verily 
believe that many of these Magistrates 
would, instead of the plank bed and six 
months’ hard labour, be willing to have 
the penal laws re-enacted. I am sure 
that Mr. Cecil Roche would gladly set 
up a triangle for the purpose of inflicting 
100 lashes with his own hand on my 
hon. Friend the Member for West 
Kerry. Still, these men have their 
uses, and when Home Rule is established 
they may be sent to Belfast, where 
Inspector Kerr, after being prosecuted 
for breaking Natiovalists’ heads, had 
his own head broken by the Orange 
rioters. One of these Magistrates, Mr. 
Hamilton, during the Home Rule De- 
bates, expressed the willingness of him- 
self and his colleagues to serve a 
National Parliament with as much 
zeal as they now serve the Tory Govern- 
ment. No doubt they would. Mr. 
Roche and Mr. Hamilton would do a 
good deal for £600 a year. Well, if 
the civil war breaks out as predicted by 
the military Member for Belfast, these 
gentlemen may be placed in the fore- 
front of the battle, and display their 
zeal for law andorder. Meantime, Iam 
anxious that Irishmen under this ad- 
ministration and the next should have 
an equal administration of the law. 
Among the appointments I find the 
name of Mr. Bruen, and I ask what 
are the special qualifications he possesses 
for the Magistracy? He is the son of 
a Privy Councillor and of a former 
Member of this House, and I believe 
he has shown some skill in cricket. 
We have the ‘‘demon bowler” put on 
the Bench, andI would suggest-that the 
‘demon bowler” should be kept within 
something like reasonable limits. The 
other Magistrate whosat with the ‘demon 
bowler” was Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald. 
He, I see, figures in the book of 
biography—a kind of Magisterial Dodd, 
I think the Chief Secretary called it 
yesterday. His qualifications are those 
of an officer in India. Poor Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. I understand that the heat has 
a great effect on a certain class of officers 
in India, and Mr. Fitzgerald, I am in- 
formed, has become, what is called in 
Indian slang, a ‘gonner,” from sun- 
stroke or the heat of the weather. 
So Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald was sent 
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home from India a ‘“ gonner,” 
and having some influence at Dublin 
Castle, this ‘‘ gonner’’ and this ‘ demon 
bowler” are set up as a_ tribu- 
nal to try Members of Parliament. 
What is the record of this Mr. Vesey 
during his operations under the Orimes 
Act? I first heard of him in the Clon- 
rry prosecution, in which he expelled 
om the Court my hon. Friend the Mem- 
berfor Wexford, who had the misfortune 
to appear forthe defence. I next heard 
of him in a case in which he expelled Mr. 
Stephen Brown, a man of high charac- 
ter, great business capacity, and known 
for his amiable and mild manners. I 
challenge the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to deny my propositions, andnobody 
knows Mr. Stephen Brown better than 
does the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
Having got rid of the barrister, the hon. 
Member for Wexford, Mr. Vesey Fitz- 
gerald, next gets rid of the solicitor, Mr. 
tephen Brown, by expelling him from 
the Court. I say that was a monstrous 
exercise of power. But that did not 
suffice him. One of the defendants, 
Mr. Hurley, who was tried with seven or 
eight other men, was expelled for con- 
tempt of Court. He expelled the bar- 
rister and the solicitor, and then began 
upon the prisoners. Mr. Hurley was 
committed for a week, and, just as in 
the Special Commission the Court would 
adjourn for ten minutes, he would ad- 
journ for ten days, and commit these 
men for contempt of Court. He sent 
all these eight or ten men to gaol for 
seven days for contempt of Court. 
Week after week and week after week 
he sent them to gaol, and then, as a 
grand finale and wind-up, he gave them 
three months’ imprisonment. Why, it 
is worse than the Special Commission— 
it is more than a farce. How can you ex- 
pect respect for the law or for the Magis- 
trates when your Act of Parliament is 
administered in this way. In the 
troubles of 1818, a military officer was 
appointed with a barrister to sit with him 
as assistant. It was like the mixed Com- 
mission we have heard of.in other coun- 
tries. If they differed, nothing was done. 
You were far better off than now. Throw 
all forms to the winds; get rid of the 
horrid system of compelling men to 
answer summonses. Have outa platoon 
of soldiers, and stick the Union Jack in 
the middle of them; get rid of your 
handcuffs and your plank beds; get rid 
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of this system of Magistrates whose 
legal knowledge to every man in this 
House, barring the Chief Secretary and 
the Chief Secretary’s two secretaries, is 
the greatest farce. Talk of law and 
justice to these men! You might as well 
talk of chastity in a brothel. Take the 
most recent case, that of Dr. Tanner, 
The warrant on which Dr. Tanner was 
committed forcontempt was nearly a yard 
long. It would have taken a skilful seriv- 
ener nearly a quarter of an hour to write 
out, and it would have taken a drafts. 
man like Mr. Chitty about an hour and 
a-half to compose it. But these Jus- 
tices—the ‘‘ gonner”’ and the ‘‘ demon 
bowler’’—said, ‘‘We will retire for 
20 minutes,’”’ and at the end of that 
time they came out with two warrants— 
one for Dr. Tanner’s committal for a 
month, which was not very long, and a 
long warrant for his committal for con- 
tempt. And all in 20 minutes! The 
Attorney General said before Baron 
Dowse that the warrant was very care- 
fully drawn. I wonder whether these 
contempt warrants are supplied at so 
much a dozen from Dublin Castle. Baron 
Dowse said, ‘‘No doubt, it looks as if 
they came with their ammunition ready.” 
I congratulate Baron Dowse on being a 
Judge of the High Court, and not sub- 
ject to the ‘‘ gonners”’ or ‘‘ the demon 
bowlers,” because that is exactly 
what Dr. Tanner got three months 
for. He did not use that ele- 
gant periphrasis, but he said that 
‘You have your sentence in your 
pocket.” It would tax the fine intel- 
lectual capacity of the Resident Magis- 
trates to distinguish between the two 
phrases. I would recommend you to 
repeal this Act of Parliament and sub- 
stitute the mere lettres de cachet, the issu- 
ing of warrants without process, in order 
that you might enjoy the luxury of 
shaving the beards of Members and 
colleagues in this House, putting them 
on plank beds, and dieting them on 
brown bread. To ask us to respect a 
law which is so administered is absurd. 
The Chief Secretary said yesterday— 
and I think on the comic stage he would 
have made a larger salary than he does 
from his office, even with the coals 
thrown in—in the case of my hon. Friend 
the Member for West Kerry; ‘‘ Why 
did he not appeal?”? How often have 
these appeals been taken, and how often 





have they been reversed? Dr. Tanner 
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‘refused to give bail to be of good 


behaviour. And English Gentlemen go 
to their constituents and ask, ‘‘ Why did 
he not appeal?”’ But they will not tell 
their constituents, or the Government 
will not inform them, that the Queen’s 
Bench decided that in Ireland there is 
no appeal in such cases. I raised the 
point, and it was decided in the very 
case of Hurley. A copy of that judg- 
ment wascirculated amongst the Resident 
Magistrates. There is no appeal in any 
of these cases ; yet the Chief Secretary, 
on the 17th May, 1887, said :— 
“ We will give you an appeal in all cases, and 
if in this dangerous and technical law of con- 
iracy an appeal is even denied from the 
ounty Court Judges, we will give it. The 
drafting of the Act has been framed too 
slavishly on Lord Spencer’s Act; we will de- 
ares from the slavery ; we will put Lord Spencer 
ehind us, and we now give you an appeal in 
cases.” 


We know how that promise was kept. 
We know how the Members for West 
Ham and Peckham wrote to the Zimes, 
and how it was said, ‘‘ What are wanted 
are short, sharp sentences to strike terror}; 
we want no appeals;” and the Chief 
Secretary gracefully yielded to the in- 
structions of the hon. Members. If that 
were the law practiced at the Old Bailey, 
I would like to kitow how the two Mem- 
bers would face the ‘‘gonner”’ from 
India and the ‘demon bowler,” or 
what chance the priseners would have 
before gentlemen like Mr. Cecil Roche. 
Of course, in this country it is quite 
right that the law should be adminis- 
tered; and even when a verdict of 
guilty is given the newspapers may take 
it up; they ere English, and belong to 
people of your own blood; and the 
whole matter may be revived. But in 
the case of men like the Member for 
West Kerry or Dr. Tanner, or the 
Member for North-East Cork, what are 
wanted are “short, sharp sentences.’’ 
You have provided. under the Act of 
Edward III. a law by which Resident 
Magistrates are not confined to the 
infliction of three or six months’ im- 
prisonment, but they may, if they chovuse, 
give three or six years, and they may 
do that without appeal. They can send 
~ to gaol under Edward III. as under 

alfour I. Then there is the fact that 
you may give a month’s sentence without 
any appeal whatever; that you may give 
two sentences of one month to run con- 
secutively, as was done in the case of 
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Mr. Alderman Hooper, late a Member 
of this House, and as was done ‘in the 
case of several other Members of the 
House. Under Jervis’s Act you cannot 
put two charges in one summons against 
@ man; you can only make one charge 
against him ; but under the [Irish 
Petty Sessions Act you may bring 
900 charges. It will be said that there 
are cases in which appeals can be taken. 
There are. I will give you an instance, 
Mr. Courtney. In the case of the Clon- 
gurry prosecution the men first of all 
were sentenced under the Crimes Act, 
and tacked on to that was the sentence 
of imprisonment under Edward III. 
Under Edward III. they had no appeal 
whatever. Under the Crimes Act 
sentence who were they to appeal to? 
They had the felicity of living in a 
county where the County Court Judge 
was Judge Gardner, who has laid down 
that he will never interfere with or 
revise the sentence of any Resident 
Magistrate unless some new fact is 
brought forward. What new facts can 
there be? Therefcre, what would be 
the good of appealing to a man like 
that? My hon. Friend (Mr. E. Harring- 
ton), if is said, would have appealed 
to County Court Judge Curran, and it 
is observed that the County Court 
Judges are not removable or promovable 
at the will of the Irish Executive. 
There were circumstances which pre- 
vented the appeal. Had there been an 
appeal I have no doubt the sentence 
would have been reduced, there would 
have been no hard labour, and practi- 
cally the Judge would have wiped out 
the sentence, leaving only the sentence 
ofa month. My hon. Friend made no 
appeal. Why? Fora reason or, 
creditable to him, and which 
have no hesitation in mentionin 
My hon. Friend is editor of the loc 
paper in the county in which Judge 
Qurran sits; and he has constantly to 
criticise the action of the County Court 
Judge in relation to land cases, fair rent 
cases, processes, and the administration 
of the law generally. He has taken up 
the attitude of fair criticism towards him, 
and County Court Judge Curran I am 
aware doesenot resent that in the 
slightest. But.my hon. Friend would 
not appeal to any man whose judicial 
action would come under his own review 
as @ newspaper man and a journalist. 
The other reason why he did not appeal 
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was this: He applied to Mr. Cecil 
Roche to state a case. Now, the Chief 
Secretary knows that if you omit to get 
a case stated your right of appeal is 
gone. Mr. Oecil Roche refused to state 
a case, and therefore his only resource 
was to try habeas corpus, and he very 
nearly succeeded on the technical point. 
And that is the explanation of the action 
of my hon. Friend. But are these 
County Court Judges removable and 
promovable? I am sure they are just as 
removable and promovable as the Resi- 
dent Magistrates. What was the mean- 
ing of the County Court Judge Curran’s 
promotion? He was first appointed a 
Police Magistrate in Dublin. For his 
services in connection with the Park in- 
vestigations he was made a County 
Court Judge in King’s County. Then 
when the present President of the Board 
of Trade wanted somebody to join 
General Butler in the County Kerry he 
was sent there by Lord Salisbury, who 
thought he had in him a suitable instru- 
ment. Have I shown whether the 
County Court Judge is independent of 
the executive or not? Then there is 
County Court Judge Henn, who con- 
firmed the sentence on Mr. Wilfred 
Blunt. Is he independent of the execu- 
tive or not? He has a son who isa 
Resident Magistrate. Is he going to 
throw dirt and discredit upon the 
decisions of Resident Magistrates by 
revising their sentences or quashing 
their convictions, when his own son is 
dependent for favour and promotion 
upon the paymasters of the Kesident 
Magistrates? I assert, as a matter of 
fact, that with two or three exceptions, 
all over Ireland these County Court 
Judges are as sensible to the thermo- 
meter at Dublin Castle as the Resident 
Magistrates themselves. There are 
some counties in Ireland where the 
County Court Judge is an independent 
officer. Take Waterford. The House 
perhaps recollects Mr. Pine, who was a 
Member of this House. He is the son 
of a Protestant rector in Essex. He 
went over to fight the Duke of Devon- 
shire in the County of Waterford, and 
the noble Duke got him lodged in 
Clonmel Gaol as a suspect, and kept 
there for several monthe. He was 
elected a Member of Parliament by 
the Catholic people of that county. 
Mr. Pine was prosecuted on two 
charges; for one he got a month, and 
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for the other two or three monthe. 
He got three months on one charge, 
and while he is waiting the appeal 
during a month or six weeks, they 
gave him a month on the other charge 
to show there was no ill-feeling. He 
was brought up to Court in his prison 
clothes. The Chief Secretary made a 
great point of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Kerry appearing at his 
brother’s trial in his prison clothes, 
But he was dragged before his consti- 
tuents in garments that certainly would 
not do credit to Poole, to put it very 
tenderly. Mr. Pine was brought up in 
the same way to the City of Water- 
ford. Observe, he was an Englishman, 
with pure blood of the Saxon flow- 
ing through his veins. Of course, 
we cannot expect any sympathy for 
Irish Members of Parliament. But he 
is one of your own who was brought up. 
I took a point on the summons, after- 
wards held to be good by the Superior 
Courts in Dublin, because Mr. William 
O’Brien got out uponit. The County 
Court Judge quashed the conviction. 
From that day to this, Mr. Courtney, no 
sentence of more than one month has 
been given in the County of Waterford. 
There may have been one, but I think 
I am right in my ‘statement. The 
County Court Judge (Mr. George 
Waters) does not pretend to be a Na- 
tionalist; he was Member at one time 
for Mallow; and I think he must have 
been a County Court Judge for nearly 
20 years. He is one of the most re 
spected of the Judges; he is a man of 
great tenderness of heart; there is 
considerable precision in his decisions ; 
he is an honest and independent man. 
Because he has nothing to expect from 
you, you will not allow your decisions 
to go before him. I read the other day 
that the rioters in the City of Waterford 
deserved much more than a month’s 
imprisonment. The riot was provoked 
by the police, if it could be called a riot. 
They could have given these men six 
months each for the riot. Did they? 
No. Why? Because there would have 
been an appeal to Judge Waters. They 
returned them for trial before a special 
jury in Queen’s County; they changed 
the venue—a most improper thing to do 
in a case of the kind. They would trust 
nobody in Waterford ; they trusted only 
tothe Crimes Act. As to County Court 


Judge Webb, in the Gity of Dublin, I 
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will not say anything, because, since 
the Member for West Birmingham has 
declared that the practice to which I 
have referred is more honoured in the 
breach than the observance, the gospel 
according to Joseph has been taken to 
heart by the Resident Magistrates. And 
I would observe that one hint from the 
noble Marquess or the Member for West 
Birmingham would be worth all the law 
in Coke upon Lyttelton. I believe they 
would not disdain advice even from the 
Member for South Tyrone, who, since 
his recent action, may have fallen in 
their estimation, but who may be re- 
garded as a suitable conduit-pipe for the 
wise counsels which proceed from Devon- 
shire House. 1 say these Gentlemen 
could do a great deal of good by a word 
to such men as Cecil Roche. A respect- 
able Tory on that side of the House 
was introduced to Mr. Cecil Roche, and 
he said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Roche, I have often 
been anxious to see you, because you 
have done our Party more mischief 
than any man in Ireland.” I do, 
therefore, entreat English gentlemen 
to address a few words of remonstrance 
to these men, even if it is 
only in a_ private letter. They 
have only to say they are Tory or 
Liberal Unionists, when they see a man 
getting three months for winking at a 
policeman, and they will exert a salu- 
tary influence. Roche sentenced Mr. 
Woolstack for waving his hat for Mr. 
Wm. O’Brien. Mr. Woolstack gave 
bail, it is true; but did not Baron 
Dowse yesterday declare that in such 
cases nothing would induce him to give 
bail. That statement coming from a 
judge whom everybody respects, will 
have a powerful effect throughout the 
length and breadth of Ireland. I ap- 
peal to English gentlemen, when they 
see the law being so administered, to 
hint that it does not help the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government to hold up 
these object lessons in Jaw for the 
advantage of Irish Members, and to the 
detriment of the Tory Party throughout 
England. In that way English gen- 
tlemen could do a good deal for the 
Tory policy. I need not comment upon 
Mr. Roche, for, after the promises held 
out to him of promotion under the next 
administration, I hope when I again 
haye the misfortune to appear before 
him I may be allowed to get out two 
sentences without being expelled from 
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the Court, so amenable are these 
men to reason. I have, however, 
entered my protest against the course 
the Government are taking, for they 
are taking it with no other view except 
the exasperation of the people. Two 
great Acts of Parliament have been 
passed, we are told, by Her Majesty’s 
Government—the Crimes Act and the 
Land Act. One works very smoothly, 
there are no exceptions from it. There 
are no demesne lands, no town parks, 
no residential holdings exempted. 
There is the plank bed. There are no 
exceptions in the course of the Crimes 
Act; it applies to everybody, it falls 
upon the just and the unjust. One Act 
works smoothly down an incline, the 
other drags wearily uphill, and the 
people get access to the land or reme- 
dial courts with the greatest difficulty. 
Something like decency is attempted to 
be preserved in the one case; but in 
the other half-pay officers, broken down 
Anglo-Indians, briefless barristers and 
experienced cricketers are sufficient to 
destroy the liberties of the people. 
Why, even at Jamaica, even at the 
Cape, even in the islands of Malta and 
Cyprus, and even in places where the 
British Government have Crown Colo- 
nies, you do attempt to give some satis- 
faction to the subject races. But here, 
in an integral part of the Empire, an 
island which we are told is the brightest 
jewel in the Crown of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, and from among 
whose people have come some of the 
most valiant sailors and ablest soldiers 
of that Monarch, you find that 28 of the 
Parliamentary representatives of those 
people have been sent to gaol. Yet you 
would not part with us for the whole 
world. The Liberal party is rent in 
twain when it is proposed to withdraw 
the Irish Members from the House of 
Commons and to send them to a native 
Parliament. But they may be with- 
drawn in dozens to send them to the 
plank bed. It is only sending them 
to College Green that is objected 
to. You may send them to Kil- 
mainham and Tullamore as long as 
you like, and they are not missed. I 
must say that statesmen who trust to 
this mode of cementing the unity of the 
Empire, who think that they will thus 
best carry out their'wretched policy with 
any success, are under a most miserable 
and lamentable delusion. But I do not 
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believe that it is even a delusion. I 
believe the Chief Secretary is far too 
clever a man to nurse or hug any de- 
lusion of that kind. His position is 
this, as I apprehend. He is like Pro- 
metheus: he is chained to his post. 
His friends will not allow him to leave. 
They say—‘‘ You have been such a 
success in the Irish Office.” He wants 
to be somewhere else ; he would like to 
have some other work than that of pro- 
moting Resident Magistrates, and look- 
ing after the interests of the Irish land- 
lords in Gweedore and elsewhere; but 
he has been so great a success that he 
cannot be spared; and having entered 
upon this talse and foolish policy he is 
bound to see it to its end. His prede- 
cessor was wiser: he got out in time. 
He knew what was coming. While I 
admire the courage and ability of the 
right hon. Gentleman in carrying out 
the Coercion Act in the way he is doing, 
I cannot but think that he is only 
actuated by a false and foolish 
pride. It is to my mind a miser- 
able thing that the two nations should 
thus be kept divided, and that our 
nation should be crucified—not between 
two thieves, but among seventy-two 
of them—for I believe there are 72 
Resident Magistrates operating from 
one end of the country to the other. I 
say it is a miserable thing if this state 
of things is to be allowed to continue, 
and that if you are reasonable men 
you will appoint Magistrates of character 
and substance, who will administer the 
law with discretion, who will examine 
into the state of the people and do some- 
thing for them that will be better than 
sending them to a plank bed. We have 
had announcements made that never 
was there a period of greater prosperity 
in Ireland than now; that never were 
there more amicable relations between 
the Resident Magistrates and the people 
than those which exist at the present 
moment. Does any one believe this? 
Do we believe it? And we,. after all, 
are the best judges. If our country 
were only content, should we not. be 
delighted? What have we to gain bya 
contrary course ? I put it to you whether 
the fact that the representatives of five- 
sixths of the Irish people are against 
the present system vf administration 
ought to count for something ; and in 
view of all the follies and mistakes these 
Magistrates have made I ask you why 
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can you not begin a new life, and do 
something to earn the gratitude of a 
people over whom you now insist on 
ruling ? 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavppen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): When the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Healy) condescended 
from the region of general denunciation 
of the follies and mistakes of the Resi- 
dent Magistrates, and from the sallies 
with which he has diverted the Com- 
mittee, and came to the regions of 
fact, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was not, I think, very happy in 
the illustrations he employed in 
order to enforce his general accusa- 
tions. He has spoken of the qualifica- 
tions of these Magistrates, and asked 
who,are they? He also drew a picture 
of a Court composed of two Resident 
Magistrates, one of whom he described 
as a ‘‘ Demon Bowler,” and of another, 
whom he alluded to as a retired Indian 
Official; but I would point out that the 
very case which had been decided by 
this Demon Bowler and the retired In- 
dian Official was discussed in this House, 
when three learned Gentlemen, Mem- 
bers of this House, undertook to lay be- 
fore us their version of the law upon the 
subject. The three hon. and learned 
Gentlemen who undertook to give their 
opinions on the legality of the sentence 
of the Court referred to and criticised by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for North Longford were men 
of whose legal competence the Lord 
Lieutenant might fairly have been satis- 
fied. :They were the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Western 
Division of Durham, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Dumfries, 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Stockton, who was formerly 
Solicitor General ; and they all took the 
same view of the law, and pronounced 
against the legality of the decision of the 
Resident Magistrates in ordering the 
Member for Mid Cork to find securities 
of good behaviour. But when I look at 
what took place before the Court of 
Exchequer, I find that that Court 
decided that the action of the Magis- 
trates was perfectly legal, and that 
those learned Gentlemen were wrong. 
This, I think, is a very significant fact; 
and an incident of this kind brought 
home to the Committee is worth’ a 
good deal of denunciation. I can 
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hardly suppose that the three hon. and 
learned Gentlemen to whom I have 
referred came down to enlighten this 
House upon that case without having 
looked into the law on the subject, or 
for the mere purpose of making an 
attack on their political opponents. I 
do not believe it; and it only serves to 
show the enormous room there is for 
differences of opinion on questions of 
this kind. Now, when we are told to 
look at the qualifications of the Magis- 
trates I would wish the Committee to 
turn to see the extent to which their 
decisions have been questioned; and 
what do we find? for this, I say, is the 
broad and proper way of looking at the 
question. Whether this or that man 
acquired his experience or legal know- 
ledge by study and practice as a bar- 
rister, or by practical experience as a 
Magistrate, is not the point; the ques- 
tion is, whether the magistrates have 
acquired legal knowledge and experi- 
ence sufficient to enable them to dis- 
charge their duties in a satisfactory 
manner. I say, therefore, that when 
you find it recorded that there are only 
9 per cent of successful appeals against 
their decisions, and when you find in 
the case of the hon. Member for 
Mid-OCork that only on one point, and 
that a purely technical one, was the 
order of the Magistrates reversed, the 
ground being that one Magistrate had 
not the power to adjourn the hearing, I 
do not think a case can be made out 
against the Magistrates by discussing 
their antecedent qualifications for office. 
Weare not now discussing the Crimes Act, 
but the allegation that the Government 
have worked that Act byimproper means, 
and by the employment of inefficient and 
incompetent men. Well, how are we 
to bring charges of this nature to the 
test? The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for North Longford has 
said there is no appeal in certain cases, 
but I say that there is, under the Crimes 
Act, the same appeal as in cases under 
the ordinary law in Ireland. Where 
points of law are involved there are 
means of having any questions decided 
by the Superior Courts. Now, I ask 
the Committee to look at the results. 
It seems to me that the most conclusive 
answer to the accusations of incom- 
petency brought against these gentle- 
men is the fact that so remarkably 
small a number of appeals against 
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their decisions should have been 
successful. It has been found that 
the decisions of these Magistrates, 
whom the Committee are asked to con- 
demn as a class, have on the whole, 
with a remarkably small number of ex- 
ceptions, been upheld, whether by the 
County Courts on appeal or by the 
Superior Courts. But the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
North Longford has asked the Oom- 
mittee to believe that the appeals which 
go before the County Court Judges are 
not fairly heard. We have been told that 
a certain Judge has a son who is a 
Resident Magistrate. Now, I put it to 
the Committee, is that a serious way of 
dealing with such a question? And, 
again, I ask the Oommittee to 
look at the broad facts. What is 
the position of the 22 or 23 men 
who are County Court Judges in Ire- 
land? Who are they, how are they 
appointed, and what is their tenure of 
office? I challenge any one to say that, 
as a body, they do not fairly represent 
the practising Bar of Ireland—I do not 
say those very first flights ; but they are 
men who have all won their way to their 
present position by sheer merit. When 
we are told that one of these gentlemen 
has a son who is a Resident Magistrate, 
I ask whether that can be regarded as a 
serious criticism of such a body? Oan 
it, for one moment, be considered a 
ground on which we are to discuss the 
action of the two, or three and twenty 
Irish County Court Judges? And here 
I hope the Committee will not, for one 
moment, understand me to suggest that 
it is a ground which ought to be put 
forward even against. the individual 
Judge to whom reference has been 
made. Well, I have shown what is the 
class of men of whom the County Court 
Judges of Ireland are composed; and 
when I say that their tenure of office is 
such as to render them absolutely inde- 
pendent of the Executive, I think I have 
placed the position they hold in a light 
which the Committee will be able to 
appreciate. Complaint has been made, 
and an explanation demanded, of the 
statement made by a certain County 
Court Judge to this effect, as it is sug- 
gested, that he would not entertain 
appeals in Crimes Act cases. Now I 
have had that statement before me, and 
I deny it is of the nature which has 
been suggested by the hon. Member. 
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I have been asked to explain the 
position of Divisional Magistrates under 
the new rules. The action of the Govern- 
ment with reference to the substitution 
of Divisional Commissioners for Di- 
visional Magistrates has been very 
simple. Divisional Magistrates are 
not Magistrates in the sense of acting 
judicially ; they are always Executive 
officers, and I think that the name was 
an unfortunate one. This class of ap- 
pointment was first made, I believe, in 
1882, in the time of the late Mr. Forster. 
Those ‘gentlemen who were appointed 
Resident Magistrates under an Act of 
Parliament. had a fixed salary, and as 
long as they held that appointment it 
was held—and rightly held—by the 
Committee of Accounts, that the only 
salary they could draw was the statutory 
salary of a Resident Magistrate; but it 
was never doubted that the Government 
could appoint Executive officers, and so 
instead of being appointed Resident Ma- 
gistrates they are now appointed Execu- 
tive officers, with a fixed salary, and that 
salary will haveto be voted by Parliament. 
Reference has been also made to the 
fact of these Magistrates being put upon 
the Commission of the Peace to enable 
them to discharge the duties of their 
office. That is by no means an unusual 
proceeding, and as to its legality and 
conformity with precedent, I do not 
think that there can be any doubt. The 
point has been raised that it is allow- 
able for Resident Magistrates to reside 
in a different Petty Sessions district 
from that in which they act, whereas 
ordinary Justices of the Peace must not 
habitually reside out of their own dis- 
trict. The cases, however, are totally 
different. Resident Magistrates are 
paid for going round to assist the ordi- 
nary J.P.’s in carrying out the law; 
that is the purpose for which they are 
appointed. They are to be experts and 
competent practised Judges, to dis- 
charge duties in various Petty Sessions 
districts, and not confine themselves to 
one district as an ordinary Magistrate, 
but go on service as they are re- 
quired from one district to another. Do 
hon. Members opposite by their ironical 
cheers mean to suggest that this state- 
ment is inaccurate, and that it is the 
duty of a Resident Magietrate to adhere 
to asingle Petty Sessions district during 
his tenure of office? Such a contention 
would be absurd. Reference has been 
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made to a recent decision with regard to . 
the power of a Justice of the Peace; but 
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that decision has no bearing upon the 
subject now under discussion. It merely 
amounts to this—that the Commission 
of the Peace gives jprisdiction in 
every part of the country; for my own 
part, I only wonder that such a propo- 
sition has ever been seriously doubted. 
With regard to the occurrence at Naas 
where it is stated that the Magistrate 
turned the counsel in a case out of 
Court, I have the report of what 
occurred on that occasion, and I find 
that the learned counsel in the case used 
language which the Court regarded as 
improper. He said the conduct of the 
Bench in regard to the cross-examina- 
tion of a witness was a scandal. The 
Resident Magistrate, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
asked him to withdraw the expression. 
He refused to withdraw it, and said 
that he had used it deliberately, and 
the Court refused to hear him unless he 
withdrew it. The Jearned counsel had 
spoken of scandalous conduct——. 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Wexford, N.): 
That is not a true report of what I said; 
it is substantially accurate as far as it 
goes; but without a full report the 
matter cannot be fairly judged. I will 
supply the hon. and learned Gentleman 
with a report of the exact language 
which I used. 

*Mr. MADDEN: I should be very 
glad if the hon. and learned Member 
would correct me if the report before 
me is inaccurate; but I am bound 
to deal with the question as it has 
been brought forward. No explana- 
tion, however, can remove the fact 
that on being called upon to withdraw 
his language the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman refused to do so, and said that 
he had used it deliberately. If an 
incident of that kind had occurred in 
any Court, high or low, in England, 
and counsel had used words similar to 
those which the hon. Member admits to 
be substantially correct, I think that 
precisely similar action would have 
been taken. With regard to the solici- 
tor, [am informed that at a later period 
he addressed the Court, and dared the 
Magistrate to put him out. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: That is a most 
inaccurate report. f 

*Mr. MADDEN: In the opinion of 
the Court the proceedings were syste- 
matically disturbed, and as a matter of 
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fact I am informed that Mr. Brown was 
not turned out. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: He was taken 
out by two policemen. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: Does the Soli- 
citor General derive his information 
from the newspaper reports, because 
they are entirely different from each 
other ? 
*Mr. MADDEN: My information is 
derived from official sources, not from 
newspaper reports. As an instance of 
the recklessness with which assertions 
are made, it has been stated that Mr. 
Cec:l Roche gave a sentence of six 
months’ imprisonment to a person for 
waving his hat for Mr. O’Brien. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Roche did not ad- 
judicate on that occasion at all, and 
never gave the sentence; it was given 
by a different Magistrate altogether. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have got the 
deposition of Mr. Cecil Roche, signed 
at the police barrack, stating what had 
occurred on that occasion. 

*Mr. MADDEN: The sentence attri- 
buted to Mr. Roche was not passed by 
Mr. Roche; it was passed by Captain 
Walsh; and that was rather an important 
fact when Mr. Roche is being attacked 
for that particular sentence. The hon. 
Member for Stockton asked me in this 
House upon what evidence Captain 
Walsh acted, and whether he had any- 
thing before him except the deposition 
of Mr. Roche; and the answer I gave 
was that Captain Walsh acted on the evi- 
dence of his own senses. A Magistrate 
in requiring securities for good be- 
haviour is entitled to act upon his own 
knowledge of what is occurring in his 
presence, or, in other words, the evi- 
dence of his own senses. Mr. Stock did 
not go to gaol for an hour, because he 
gave sureties to be of good behaviour. 
These Magistrates perform their duties 
in the full light of day. ‘The fierce 
light that beats upon a throne” is 
darkness compared with the glare of 
penneity in which they discharge their 

uties. This I do not complain of, 
and the Government have no reason to 
complain of it. I am certain that the 
Resident Magistrates have no reason to 
oy 1a of it. Is there a single act of 
the Resident Magistrates during the last 


two years that has not been carefully 
looked into? Looking at the whole re- 
cord, looking at the proportion of suc- 
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cessful appeals, looking at the isolated 
cases that have been taken up, I believe 
the Committee will think that the Re- 
sident Magistrates have come out of the 
ordeal to which they have been sub- 
jected with every credit to themselves. 
Mr. J. REDMOND: I think that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
tried to prove too much. Whatever 
else the Resident Magistrates may 
be they are not competent and prac- 
tised Judges. It would have been 
more to the purpose to show that they 
were an average body of men who have 
been entrusted with functions of a very 
difficult character. Although there is 
reason to complain of the conduct of in- 
dividuals, I cannot treat the question 
apart from the policy of the Coercion 
Act they are administering. No matter 
what body of men are employed to ad- 
minister it, they cannot give satisfaction 
in carrying out its provisions. I object 
to the method in which the Magistrates 
are selected, to the method in which 
they are instructed and inspired, and to 
the manner in which they do their work. 
No men could satisfactorily discharge 
the duties of Judge and jury that are 
cast upon them. No law is more com- 
plex and difficult than the Law of Con- 
spiracy ; and one of the most competent 
Judges resigned rather than take upon 
himself the administration of that law 
without the assistance of a jury. Yet 
in administering that law the Resident 
Magistrates have to act as both Judge 
and jury. It is generally held that the 
liberty of the subject would not be 
worth a moment’s purchase unless it 
were safeguarded by Judges indepen- 
dent of the Executive, and by juries 
indifferently chosen ; but as Judges the 
Resident Magistrates are not indepen- 
dent of the Executive, and as jurymen 
they are not indifferently chosen. 
Coming to individuals, it is impossible to 
avoid giving expression to strong feel- 
ings of resentment at many things which 
have occurred. It is irrelevant to com- 
pare the qualifications of Members of 
Parliament with those of Resident 
Magistrates, as the Chief Secretary 
has done, because Members of Parlia- 
ment have not to try charges of con- 
spiracy. Recently I was interested in 
an intricate case of conspiracy tried by 
Mr. Bodkin and Mr. Macleod. Mr. 
Bodkin is said to have been, before his 
appointment, a civil engineer, a farmer, 
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and a Militia officer; and Mr. Macleod 
had been for some years a Constabulary 
officer, and these are the men supposed 
to be qualified to deal with a difficult 
question of law. It is monstrous that 
such enormous. powers should be en- 
trusted to men with these qualifications. 
A power committed to them is that of 
instituting secret inquiries, by examin- 
ing witnesses in the presence of no one 
but a shorthand writer. Mr. Justice 
Stephen, in his history of the criminal 
law, deals with secret inquiries, and he 
says :— 

“The substitution of secret interrogation for 
an open investigation would appear to us to be 
polnoning justice at its source. An English 

udge would feel himself degraded if he were 


required to extort admissions by elaborate 
cross-examination.” 


Yet this is the system which is at 
work under this Crimes Act. In these 
secret inquiries no rules of evi- 
dence guide or fetter the discretion 
of the Magistrates. A secret inquiry 
was held recently in the County of 
Wexford, and presided over by a 
gentleman named Considine. He sum- 
moned people before him, and in secret 
questioned and cross-questioned them, 
so as to extort admissions from them. 
As to his qualifications for the exercise 
of legal functions at all, I find it stated 
that he served as High Sheriff in 
County Limerick in 1881, and that he 
kept all his terms for the Bar, but for 
family reasons was not called. The 
other day Mr. Considine admitted in 
evidence that years ago he kept all 
the summer terms at one of the English 
Inns, but never attended a lecture or 
attempted to pass an examination. It 
seems to me, therefore, that the descrip- 
tion of this Magistrate is a dishonest 


one. Now, the Solicitor General’s 
argument, that the charge of in- 
competence brovght against the 


Magistrates is negatived by the num- 
ber of appeals in which the convictions 
have been confirmed by the County 
Court Judges, was prima facte, no doubt, 
astrong one. But when we look into 
the facts we cansee what thisconfirmation 
is worth. One County Court Judge who 
has jurisdiction over three counties— 
I refer to Judge Darley—has declared 
that he will not interfere in any of these 
Crimes Act cases with the discretion of 
the Magistrates, unless he is satisfied they 
have made a mistake in point of law. 
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What did that mean? It meant that 
appeal, which by law should be a 
rehearing of a case, was absolutely 
taken away from every man who was 
within the jurisdiction of that County 
Court Judge. Take another instance. 
The Solicitor General was indignant at 
the suggestion that these County Court 
Judges could be anything but indepen-: 
dent and impartial administrators of the 
law. I should Jike the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to state whether he seriously 
considers that County Court Judge 
Webb is a gentleman entirely indepen- 
dent of the Executive Government. We 
know how Oounty Court Judge Webb 
got bis preferment. We know that 
Judge Webb was the pamphleteer for 
the Conservative Party in Dublin and 
was engaged in the preparation of 
articles for which he was paid by a 
certain political association, and which 
in another shape formed the origin of 
the Zimes’ articles on ‘ Parnellism and 
Crime.” Although Judge Webb may 
have had at one time some practice, 
I deny that he ever had such 
legal professional work as to justify 
his appointment as County Court 
Judge. I say his promotion was 
the payment for the political service he 
did to the Party opposite. To ask us to 
have confidence in a gentleman of that 
kind is about as absurd as to ask us to 
have confidence in the legal knowledge 
of Mr. Cecil Roche and men like him. I 
hope the people will notice to-morrow 
that the Solicitor General thinks that 
Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald and Mr. Civil 
Engineer Bodkin are competent and 
practised Judges. One of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court—Mr. Baron Dowse 
—has said there are several things he 
has never been able to understand, and 
one of them is the mind of these local 
Justices or how they bring their mind to 
bear ona case. He was still less able 
to understand thefstate of mind of 
Justices of whose competence the Lord 
Lieutenant has been satisfied. In another 
case the learned Judge said one might 
as well ask one of these Justices to write 
a Greek Ode as to state a case them- 
selves. In a case which was before the 
Courts yesterday the Attorney General 
said he was collecting into one volume, 
which he was about to have published, 
all the Judgments of the Superior 
Courts in these Crimes Act cases, 
and Mr. Baron Dowse said— 
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» “Tf you wish that to be of any use you must 
collect all the Magistrates together and give 
them a good grind in it.” @ 
These are the practised and competent 
Judges the learned Solicitor General 
said are quite fit to administer the law 
of conspiracy and other official powers 
vested in them by the Crimes Act. I 
notice there has been a recent develop- 
ment in the action of these Magistrates ; 
they have recently taken to tacking on 
to their sentences under the Crimes Act 
further sentences in default of finding 
bail. I do not believe that when the 
Legislature limited the imprisonment to 
be inflicted to six months, it contem- 
plated that it might be extended to nine 
or 12 months under an Act of Edward 
III. Had such a thing been thought 
ssible, I believe that the House would 
am introduced a provision to prevent 
it. It is all very well to say that a man 
need not be imprisoned because he has 
only to give bail for good behaviour. 
The way that Irishmen look at that is 
shown by what Chief Baron Palles said 
the other day—namely, that if he were 
asked to give sureties for good beha- 
viour, he would sooner die first. I 
should like to refer to an incident in 
which Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald took part; 
but before I come to the particular 
point let me say that there is only one 
barrieter practising in Ireland who has 
succeeded in appearing before Mr. 
Vesey Fitzgerald without being turned 
out of Court, and, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, there is not a single 
solicitor in the district, except the Crown 
Solicitors, who has not been removed 
from Court by this Magistrate’s order. 
Some time ago I was engaged at the 
Winter Assizes in the town of Mary- 
borough, where Lord Chief Justice 
Morris was trying cases. Some of the 
prisoners were defended and others 
were undefended, and I was greatly 
struck by what I saw aud heard. Ifa 
prisoner was undefended the Judge 
allowed him in statement and in cross- 
examination the most enormous latitude. 
I left the Court and went into the Court 
of Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald. There were 
eight or ten defendants in the case in 
which I appeared, but I i, ome for 
ovly one of them. The Magistrate 
did not interfere with my discretion, 
but the moment one of the undefended 
prisoners 108e in his piace in the dock and 
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commenced— perhaps incoherently, per-, 
haps irrelevantly, but certainly not with, 
any intention to be disrespectful to the 
Court—to cross-examine one of the wit- 
nesses, Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald at once 
interfered, and said, ‘‘ You cannot ask 
that question,” ‘That is irrelevant,” 
“If that is the kind of question you 
have to ask, sit down; if you do not, I 
will order you to be dragged down by 
policemen.’ I turned to my solicitor 
and said, ‘‘ This interference with the 
cross-examination of witnesses by un- 
defended prisoners is the most scan- 
dalous thing I ever saw.’ Mr. Vesey 
Fitzgerald’s ears are somewhat long, 
and he caught my observation, although 
it was not addressed to him, and 
he asked me if I said that. I said 
I did. He asked me to withdraw it; 
but I, remembering what I had just 
seen in the Lord Chief Justice’s Court, 
refused to withdraw the expression. For 
that offence I was ordered out of Court. 
My solicitor remained, and what oceur- 
red in his case was this: The Magistrate 
was writing down the depositiors him- 
self. Mr. Brown, the solicitor, com- 
plained that a certain answer was not 
correctly taken down. ‘The Magistrate 
said, ‘‘Sit down, sir, and hold your 
tongue,” and Mr. Brown answered, “I 
will not; Iam discharging my duty to 
my client, and I insist upon that answer 
being taken down correctly.”’ . For that 
Mr. Brown was seized by two policemen 
and dragged out of Court. This is the 
kind of thing that is constantly occur- 
ring when cases are tried before Mr. 
Fitzgerald. Reference has been made 
to the fact that his action in the ease of 
Dr. Tanner has been upheld. But it 
was reversed upon one point, which was 
a very simple one—namely, that a Court 
not properly constituted to hear a case 
could not adjourn it; and as to the 
second point, with regard to the holding 
to good behaviour or committing for 
three months for contempt of Court, it 
is a strange thing that the brilliant idea 
of falling back on his alternative juris- 
diction under the Act of Edward III. 
should strike Mr. Fitzgerald — an 
ex-Civil servant of India — whereas 
it has mever occurred to avy of 
his colleagues, some of whom do 
possess some Jegal knowledge. Mr. 
Baron Dowse, in alluding to the 
warrant on which Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald 
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committed Dr. Tanner under the juris- 
diction given by the Act of Edward III., 
said— 

*‘ This is a very elaborate document ; ” 
and further on the learned Judge 
said— 

Mr. Attorney General, it is so peculiar 
and so elaborate that it does seem to be some 
confirmation of Dr. Tanner's idea that these 
Magistrates came with their ammunition 
rea dd 
Iam free to express my opinion that 
Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald did not act on 
his own initiative in the matter, but 
that he was inspired by the legal 
advisers of the Government in Dublin 
Castle. The Chief Secretary denies that 
there is any fusion between the Execu- 
tive and the Judicial functions of Magis- 
trates; and he added that one of the 
reasons why Magistrates move about so 
frequently is that the Government de- 
sire that those who exercise Executive 
functions should not preside over Courts. 
But there are Judges in many parts of 
Ireland who are every day in the 
week combining Judicial and Executive 
functions. It isonly the other day that 
I appeared before a certain Magistrate 
in a Crimes Act Court, and that within 
two hours of the close of the Court I 
witnessed the Magistrate leading a 
body of baton men in the Hegel of 
@ meeting. Colonel Miller is con- 
stantly exercising both Judicial and 
Executive functions in my own county; 
therefore, it is not true for the Chief 
Secretary to say that the Executive and 
Judicial functions are kept distinct. The 
action of these Magistrates is going very 
far indeed to intensify the contempt in 
which the administration of the ‘law is 
held in Ireland. The Irish people have 
‘got into their heads that what Erskine 
said long ago is true—namely, that 
where the administration of the law is 
left in the hands of the deputies of 
the Executive Government; there can 
be no liberty except such as is con- 
venient to the Executive Government. 
Under present circumstances a sentence 
of imprisonment inflicted by one of these 
Courts is regarded not as a stigma, but 
as atitle to honour. These Courts are 
not engaged in punishing crime, but in 
attempting to break down combination 
on the part of the people. As an 
instance of this, I may point to the fact 
that the Crimes Act is being vigorously 
put intooperation in the County Wexford 
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—a county in which within the memory 
of living men there has not been & 
single serious agrarian crime, where at 
the last Assizes the business for the whole 
county, with a population of 150,000 
persons, only lasted one hour and a half, 
and consisted of one case of putty 
larceny. Yet this county is bein 

singled out for the most thorough aad 
whole-hearted administration of the 
Coercion Act. This is the county where 
secret inquiries are being held right, 
left, and centre. This is the county 
where some of the Priests who have 
preserved the public peace for half a 
century are being prosecuted under the 
law of criminal conspiracy, which law is 
administered by ex-civil engineers and 
ex-Indian political officers. The object 
of these prosecutions is to put down 
what the Chief Secretary regards as 
illegal combinations on the part of the 
people. There are in the county only 
three estates in which the Plan of 
Campaign is at work; on all the other 
estates the tenants have come to terms 
with their landlords. Wherever the 
Magistrates are exercising their sway, 
wherever they are sending the local 
leaders to prison, public opinion is 
indignant at the system of Government. 
Public opinion justifies the action of the 
local leaders who may have made use of 
such extreme expressions or assisted the 
tenants in their action against their land- 
lords. Thesecombinations are defying the 
Coercion Act and defying the action of 
the Resident Magistrates, and, so far as 
crime is concerned, the action of the 
Coercion Act is absolutely unneeded. 
Let me say I attribute more to faults in 


the system than to faults in individuals. — 


I do not deny that there are individuals 
amongthe Magistrates utterly unfitted by 
training and utterly unsuited personally 
for the performance of Magisterial func- 
tions; but still it is more to the system 
and policy that I attach fault than to 
individuals. The right hon. Gentleman 
is degrading the law; he is destroying 
whatever remains of confidence in the 
minds of the people in the administra- 
tion of the law. He is postponing, so 
far as in him lies, the approach of that 
day, the arrival of which I and my Ool- 
leagues ardently desire, when the law 
will be impartially administered between 
man and man in Ireland, will be re- 
garded with confidence and respect by 
the people, and will cease to be an 
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instrument in the hands of the rich and 
the few to be used againet the poor and 
the many; when it shail be no longer 
true, in the words of Sir Redvers Buller, 
that there is no law on the side of the 
or man in Ireland; when the law shal! 
. administered with firmness, discre- 
tion, and justice between man and man. 
When that day comes, I believe the 
British Kmpire will have in no part of 
its vast dimensions a more loyal or more 
law-abiding people than in Ireland. 
Mr. OOX (Clare, E.): The Chief 
Secretary last night repudiated with 
considerable heat the assertion made 
that there is collusion between Dublin 
Castle and the administrators of the 
Coercion Act. The assertion that sen- 
tences were prepared in Dublin Castle 
and sent down to the Courts he re- 
udiated in the most emphatic manner, 
and denied that the statement had any 
foundation in fact. Well, we must ac- 
cept that statement of his, but while we 
do so, it must be admitted that there 
are peculiar coincidences in the adminis- 
tration of the Coercion Act that to our, 
perhaps, prejudiced minds seem to 
require some explanation. I may refer 
to one of these coincidences in relation 
tomy own case. It may be within the 
recollection of the Committee that I was 
arrested under the Coercion Act here in 
London, the first Irish Member so 
arrested in England. I was taken 
across to the capital of my county and 
brought before Mr. Cecil Roche and 
Mr. Hodder. The case lasted two days, 
and my hon. and learned Friend who 
has just eloquently addressed the Com- 
mittee defended me on that occasion. 
_ To prove the charges against me it was 
necessary to bring up no fewer than 85 
policeman ; I think that was the number 
present. As I was, on the second 
morning of the trial, being escorted in 
this way from the prison to the Court- 
house there occured one these coinci- 
dences to which I have alluded. AsI 
passing into the Court a Government 
official whispered to me—‘‘Cox, you'll 
get four months to-day for your speech 
at Ennis. Of course you will appeal, 
and you will be re-arrested and then 
you will get one month for your speech 
at Kildysurt.’’ This wasin the morning, 
and the case proceeded through the day. 
At the end of the proceedings, as was 
redicted, a sentence of four months’ 
imprisonment was passed upon me. I 
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should have mentioned that, to the com- 
munication whispered in my ear, was 
added, ‘‘Orders have come down.” 
Whether the orders came from Heaven 
or from Dublin Castle was not stated, 
I appealed of course, and upon leaving 
the Court 1 was re-arrested, brought 
before the same tribunal, and committed 
back to prison, bail being, as in the 
former case, refused. On the Tuesday. 
following I was brought up for trial at 
Kildysart, where scenes occurred at 
which I shall have to refer later on, 
The charges and allegations against me 
on both occasions were word for word, 
letter for letter—in every respect identi- 
cal. My first offence was my speech at 
Ennis, and there there might be sup- 
posed to be some excuse for me, 

advised the people to stick to the con- 
stitutional agitation of the National 
League. Portions of that speech were 
read to the Committee last night by the 
hon. Member for York (Mr. A. Pease). 
There might have been some palliation 
of my offence on that occasion, because 
the proclamation of ‘the National 
League in Olare had only appeared in 
the Gazette the day before. But my 
second offence was the delivery of a 
speech ten days afterwards, and then 
there was no excuse of absence of know- 
ledge of the proclamation; and so I 
submit the second offence was the graver 
of the two, and the sentence should, 
therefore, have been heavier. Well, I 
was tried, and, of course, found guilty, 
and for this second offence, word for 
word, letter for letter, in every respect 
identical with the first, I was sentenced 
to a month’s imprisonment. Against 
this sentence there is no appeal; it was 
pronounced to fill up the period of time 
between the one imprisonment and the 
other. We will suppose this is merely 
a coincidence, but what I would like to 
ask is, how was it that the Government 
official was able to learn what the sen- 
tences were going to be? Well, so 
much on the question of complicity be- 
tween the Castle and Resident Magis- 
trates in the exercise of their judicial 
functions, I now come to their execu- 
tive functions. I was taken, as I said, 
to Kildysart under strong escort, and at 
the entrance to this small village of 30 
or 40 houses I was placed in the centre 
of a square, and Mr. Cecil Roche, his 
famous blackthorn in hand, led the 
way. In the street, at the entrance 
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to the village, a few women and 
children were assembled. I assert 
and maintain that these, women and 
children principally, and not men, did 
not number more than one to every 
three policemen, and they had the 
audacity to raise a cheer for me, their 
Representative. Without a moment's 
warning this body of police, numbering 
at least three to one of the peoplein the 
street, charged in every direction, andin 
less than three minutes the village street 
was strewed with women and children 
who had dared tocheer. I saw one man, 
who had rushed to his door to see what 
was the cause of the commotion, felled 
by a policeman on his own doorstep. 
Not a stone was thrown, no offence was 
committed, simply the people had raised 
a cheer for me. When the people had 
been bludgeoned and dispersed the 
square was re-formed, and, Mr. Cecil 
Roche at the head, we went on to the 
Oourt House, where, in a judicial, calm, 
impartial frame of mind, Mr. Cecil 
Roche proceeded to try me for the 
offence of delivering a speech in that 
village. These are the judicial officials 
to whom you intrust the administration 
of the Crimes Act in Ireland. Dis- 
graceful as this outrage was there is 
still more to tell. During the progress 
ef the trial a considerable number of 
persons assembled, and many priests 
were present in Court. I said to the 
parish priest, “‘ For God’s sake get the 
priests to go out and clear the streets of 
people ; do not leave them to be 
massacred by this ruffian Roche.” The 
priests used their influence and cleared 
the streets peaceably. A few people 
outside cheered, but there was no further 
offence. One man, who appeared 
to be the town fool, waved his hat and 
commenced to cheer, and instantly half 
a’ dozen policemen rushed at him, 
collared him, and while they held him 
another policeman drew his baton and 
struck the man on the head. I heard 
the thud of the blow 50 yards distant. 
The baton was raised again, but Dis- 
trict Inspector Carey and Mr. Mensell 
stayed the ruffian’s hand. Mr. Cecil 
Roche lvoking on never attempted to 
interfere. Well, I was sentenced to a 
month’s imprisonment, as I have said, 
and the next day I was conveyed to 
Ennis, and at the railway station there I 
chanced to overhear a conversation 
‘between two officials which I mention as 
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bearing directly on a case that has been 
more than once mentioned, the prosecu- 
tion of 21 traders uf Milltown Malbay, 
and because I think I am indirectly 
responsible for that prosecution. I was 
standing outside the carriage when I 
heard one official—his name I will not 
mention, though 1 know he is one of 
those who hate the work they are set to 
do—lI heard this official say to another 
that there would be hot work in Mill- 
town Malbay on the occasion of the 
approaching trials because Mr. Cecil 
Roche would be there. Well, I, with 
the scene at Kildysart fresh in my mind, 
determined to do all in my power to 
prevent a recurrence of a savage 
onslaught upon defenceless people. I 
mentioned what I had heard to my 
solicitor, Mr. Lynch, and he in m 

name wrote to Father White, the pari 

priest at Milltown Malbay, asking 
him to use his influence to prevent 
the people assembling. Father White 
a short time ago in the Commission 
Court swore that he received such a 
message from me. It is well-known 
that there is no more zealous advo- 
cate in the cause of temperance in 
Ireland than this parish priest. Father 
White thought to improve on my sug 
gestion, and he went round to the 
traders and asked them ¢o close their 
houses on the day of these trials—trials, 
if I remember rightly, for alleged boy- 
cotting in the town. The publicans did 
as Father White suggested ; they closed 
their houses on the day of the trial, 
and Mr. Oecil Roche found no excuse 
for bludgeoning the people there. He 
determined, however, to have it out 
with the people in some other way. It 
was sworn at the subsequent trial that 
the police station was well supplied 
with provisions and liquor of all sorts; 
but by the orders of Mr. Cecil Roche 
the police went round to the different 
traders, and for refusing to sell the 
police drink 21 traders of Miltown 
Malbay were prosecuted. This is the 
history of how the houses in Miltown 
Malbay came to be closed that day, and 
it will be seen that the responsibility lies 
with me. I am proud of the respon- 
sibility. Although it entailed a con- 
siderable amount of suffering upon these 
unfortunate people who were sent to 
gaol for refusing to open their houses, 
there is not a single man of them who 
would not be prepared to accept my 
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advice if I called upon them to do the 
game thing again. t night the hon. 
Member for York (Mr. Pease) referred 
to a trial in which a difference of opinion 
arose between Mr. Kilkelly and Mr. 
Cecil Roche as to the sentence to be in- 
flicted. On one point the hon. Member 
was mistaken, or he did not make it 
clear. The offenders were children, the 
eldest of whom was not more than 14 
years old, and their crime was defend- 
ing their home against eviction. Mr. 
Cecil Roche wanted to send the children 
to herd with common criminals for four 
months, but Mr. Kilkelly, more humane, 
wanted to give the minimum sentence, 
and accordingly, as the Magistrates dis- 
agreed, the children were discharged 
for the time, and were never called up 
for sentence afterwards. What hap- 
ened? Mr. Kilkelly was sent to 
rogheda, and one of the most notori- 
ous firebrands of that place—Colonel 
Keogh—was sent from Drogheda to 
replace him in Clare. Mr. Kilkelly, I 
am sorry to say, seems to have learned 
his lesson, and has taken a leaf 
out of the book of Mr. Roche, 
seeing that doing this is the only way 
to promotion. We had another Resi- 
dent Magistrate in County Clare, a 
ag ee in whose administration of 
e law the people had entire confi- 
dence, Mr. Crotty. Before the passing 
of the Coercion Act, Mr. Crotty had 
charge at Tulla, where he had gained the 
respect and confidence of the people. 
But the Chief Secretary knew that this 
gentleman was no tool in the hands of 
the Executive—he was not a machine 
for the administration of the Coercion 
Act—so Mr. Crotty was, on the passin 
of the Act, removed, and the firebran 
Colonel Keogh replaced him. Olare 
has been tried in the crucible of the 
Ooercion Act more, perhaps, than any 
other county. Clare has sent more 
men to prison in defence of free speech, 
of public meeting, and the right of 
combination than any other county in 
Ireland, and I, as Représentative, am 
roud of my county for this. The Chief 
ecretary has sent me to prison, either 
by the sentences of his Removable 
Magistrates or by refusal of bail, four 
times, but if he makes it 44 times I shall 
continue the same. The right hon. 
Gentleman has proclaimed the National 
League in Clare; .he boasts of being 
the saviour of Olare and the true friend 
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of the people, and I challenge him to 
test the opinion of the people. It would 
be too much, perhaps, to ask him to 
condescend to the representation of 
such a barbarous constituency ; but if 
he will not submit to that, let him 
nominate any gentleman among his 
friends, and I will resign my seat and 
contest the election on the lines of the 
National League, and if my Bf cae 
gree one vote to every 50 given for me 

will undertake never to seek a seat in 
the House again. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite has given as 
the reason for the peripatetic action 
of the Resident Magistrates that it 
is necessary that their experience 
should go round to assist the 
Magistrates of Petty Sessions in their 
work; but I think it may more cor- 
rectly be put in another way, that they 
go round, not to assist, but to terrorise 
Magistrates at Petty Sessions, and 
make them do the work demanded by 
the Government. We had in Ireland, 
in days gone by, a gentleman who was 
known as the “ walking gallows.” At 
that time, as now, I suppose 
the ultima ratio of justice was not 
sufficiently carried out. Then, as now, 
men were found to interpret the wishes 
and designs of the Executive, and this 
‘walking gallows” did the dirty work 
of the Executive, and, with a few 
honourable exceptions, Resident Magis- 
trates follow his example, and lend 
themselves for similar work. The Soli- 
citor General dwelt with great fervour, 
and worked himself into a white heat of 
indignation at the idea of impugning 
the decisions of Resident Magistrates, 
because he said so small a proportion of 
those decisions were reversed on appeal. 
But our position is, that the administra- 
tion of justice has been polluted at its 
source, and, with a few honourable ex- 
ceptions again, it is with deep regret I 
say it, County Court Judges to whom 
these appeals are made, are, in the main, 
as much tainted as the Resident Magis- 
trates in being the willing tools to du: the 
behests of the Executive, and as willing 
to curry favour to get for themselves or 
their relatives fresh places or promo- 
tion. My hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Longford (Mr. Healy) has 
given an example of what occurs when 
the Executive tind out whether a County 
Court Judge is willing or not to agree 
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wit!: ‘he decrees pronounced by the 
Resident Magistrates. Because it was 
known that Justice Waters was a man 
who, on the rehearing of a case, gave 
equal weight to the evidence of the wit- 
nesses for the accused and the police 
witnesses, appeals were not referred to 
him but to Mr. Justice O’Brien, a legal 
luminary who can be relied on to give 
thumping sentences whenever a packed 
jury find a verdict of guilty. Now there 
is one case upon which I wish to put 
@ question to the Chief Secretary. 
The case of the hon. Member for Mid- 
Cork (Dr. Tanner) has been before the 
Court of Exchequer in Dublin, and we 
have had a very strong expression of 
opinion from the Judges, chiefly from 
Chief Baron Palles, of whose legal 
knowledge I hope the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Chief Secretary are satisfied. 
The Chief Baron expressed the strongest 
opinion as to the state of the law which 
enables Resident Magistrates to deal 
with the offence of contempt of Court 
under the Statute of Edward III. Iam 
no lawyer, but every citizen knows that 
that Statute was introduced for a totally 
different purpose than for dealing with 
peneny guilty of contempt of Court, and 

want to know why it is that this musty 
old Statute is used for this purpose. Was 
a hint sent from Dublin Castle that this 
was the best method of dealing with 
contempt of Court when it was found 
that the Coercion Act was rather defi- 
cient in dealing with this offence, though 
Heaven knows its net was sufficiently 
widely spread to include most offences ; 
was there a hint, I say, thrown out that 
this was a convenient method of dealing 
with inconvenient political adversaries, 
to bind them under greater stress and 
duration than under the ordinary powere 
of the Court in dealing with contempt? 


‘It is a strange thing,’’ said the Chief 
Baron, introducing a very significant phrase, 
“it is a strange thing that the industry of the 
learned gentleman who represents the Crown 
has not produced a single case where a person 
ae held to peace for words spoken in 


The Chief Baron went on to say that in 
Ireland until within the last two or 
three years the respect for the Courts 
must have been such that no case on the 
subject could arise. That is perfectly 
true. At Petty Sessions before these 
tremendous powers were given to peri- 
patetic Magistrates under the Coercion 
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was administered, and there was no 
punishment for contempt of Court, be- 
cause there was none necessary. The 
Chief Baron said also that the defama- 
tion was not that of an individual but 
of justice itself, and that he conceived 
that the words of Dr. Tanner though 
unmannerly might be regarded as hay- 
ing some relation to his defence. The 
hon. Member for Mid Cork was first 
deprived of his defender by the action 
of the Court, and then, being left to his 
own defence, because he uses language 
which somewhat goes beyond the nor- 
mal limits of propriety, he is dealt with 
without warning and without caution 
in the most offensive manner. Why 
could not these gentlemen have dealt 
with him at once for contempt of Court ? 
Why could they not have cautioned 
him? It is true, as Chief Baron Palles 
remarked, that it was not incumbent on 
them to.do so. The learned Judge said 
he himself certainly thought that before 
being committed for contempt the per- 
son should have an opportunity of being 
heard, but the doctrine of the common 
law that no one should be condemned 
unheard, did not apply to our law, 
at least since the time of Edward ITI. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman intend to 
carry out the sentence against my 
hon. Friend in face of the fact that this 
oppressive procedure was used against 
him—does he intend, in face of the 
declaration of one of the highest Courts 
in Ireland, to carry out a sentence which 
in infamous in its character, and which 
ought never to have been pronounced ? 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
also let us know whether he has any 
intention of amending the law next 
Session in this particular direction. 
What is the position of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Oork at this present 
moment? He committed the alleged 
contempt of Court when there was being 
passed on him a sentence which has 
been quashed. For i his 
contempt for an absolutely illegal 
decision he is now being imprisoned for 
three months if he does not give these 
sureties, which I think he ought not to 
give, and which I hope he will not give. 
There is another case which, as far as I 
know, has not been alluded to—namely, 
that of Mr. Powell, the editor of the 
Midland Tribune. That gentleman has 
been up twice before under the Coercion 
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Act, and he edits a paper that does not 
find favour with the powers that be in 
Ireland. The case appears to me to be 
on all fours with that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork. It illustrates, first, the 
oppressive nature of this proceeding 
for contempt of Court, and secondly, the 
factthat the Resident Magistratesarethe 
creatures of the Executive. Mr. Powell 
published a Report in his paper, and he 
was charged with having used intimida- 
tion towards Her Majesty’s subjects, 
and endeavoured to set Her Majesty’s 
subjects against each other. The prose- 
cution was instituted by County In- 
spector Ross. The counsel for the 
defendant asked the Resident Magis- 
trate, Mr. Waring, whether he would 
state acase. Mr. Waring said at first 
that he saw no objection, but he had 
scarcely spoken before the gentleman of 
whom we have heard a great deal of 
late, Mr. Bolton, said ‘‘I object.” Mr. 
Waring said there was no case to state. 
Mr. Bolton said the stating of a case 
intimated that in the opinion of the 
Oourt there was something to be argued. 
Mr. Waring then said, ‘‘ Then I will not 
do it.” Now, I wish to know whether 
in this case the sentence is to be carried 
out. I protest most strongly against 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction in Ire- 
land, which are endowed with enormous 
powers—powers of a character ad- 
mittedly never before conferred on 
Oourts—being allowed now to use at 
their pleasure the Statute of Edward 
III. It is notorious that these Magis- 
trates are not thoroughly competent, 
and that they act from anything but the 
highest possible motives. I will give a 
little instance of the even-handed justice 
which these gentlemen mete out. In 
Macroom on September 29th, last year, 
Mr. O’Shea, the secretary of the branch 
of the League, was convicted of writing 
a letter inviting a man to explain his 
conduct, and was sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour, 
without the option of a fine. All Mr. 
O’Shea did was to write a letter just as 
the secretary of a club would write to a 
member asking him to give an explana- 
tion before the committee of something 
which was supposed to be an offence 
against the members of the club. Two 
days later the Magistrates who passed 
this sentence on Mr. O’Shea had to 
adjudicate upon a charge against a 
clerk to the firm of Hussey and Towns- 
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end, the well-known land agents, of 
having assaulted a common prostitute 
on a Sunday morning. He had got the 
woman into his office, and the police,” 
assisted by some corporate officials, had to 
come and rescue her. Evidence wasgiven 
to the effect that they found the woman 
lying on the floor in the hall, looking 
very faint and with tears in her eyes. 
The Magistrates convicted the person, 
and said the justice of the case would be 
satisfied with the infliction of a fine of 
£5. No doubt the character of the 
person assaulted might cast some suspi- 
cion on her testimony, but the man was 
convicted not on her evidence, but on 
that of the police-sergeant, and yet the 
Magistrates who two days before gave 
Mr. O’Shea four months’ imprisonment 
for writing a letter inviting an explana- 
tion of a man’s conduct, let this man 
off with a fine of £5. That, Sir, is the 
even-handed justice of the Resident 
Magistrates. I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary what he has to say about the pro- 
ceedings of Major Cadell in turning 
Canon Keller off his own premises during 
the Ponsonby evictions. The Canon 
was at the time standing in the church- 
yard, which, as is customary in Ireland, 
is absolutely vested in him. There is 
no allegation by the police that there 
was stone-throwing where he was stand- 
ing. The police ordered him out of his 
own premises, and used a certain degree 
of force in ejecting him. I want to 
know by what right they did this. Is 
there any common law right in Ireland 
which enables the police to enter on 
private premises where no felony is 
being committed and violently to remove 
the owner? I want to know also whether 
the right hon. Gentleman intends to 
keep Mr. Powell in prison? There is 
one fact which ought to weigh with the 
right hon. Gentleman. Mr. Powell has 
been previously in prison, and, in con- 
sequence of his imprisonment, has lost 
the sight of one eye. This is no exag- 
eration, but is a well ascertained fact. 
f course when the sight of one eye is 
lost, there is always extreme danger of 
the sight of the other going by sym- 
pathy, and if Mr. Powell now remains in 
prison, he is in a much worse position 
for standing the effects of the imprison- 
ment. I say that if by a system of 
imprisonment you endanger the life, or 
seriously impair the physical well-being 
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of. a person, you are giving that 
— more punishment than the tri- 
unal before which he appeared had 
rightly or wrongly given. When you 
give a man four months’ imprisonment, 
plus the loss of an eye, you give him 
more than the tribunal intended to give 
him, and there is a gross violation of 
every principle of justice. 

Mz. SWIFT MAC NEILL (Done- 
gal, 8.) : I am sure we have heard with 
interest the speech delivered by the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, who is 
honestly opposed to us, but who always 
recollects that he is speaking to his own 
countrymen, for he never acts in a way 
to provoke irritating or hostile personal 
ecmment. I will endeavour to follow 
his example. I may say, in all sincerity, 
I was astonished when the hon. and 
learned Gentleman spoke of the Resi- 
dent Magistrates as a body of competent 
practised Judges. In what does their 
competency or practice consist? It 
consists of being well versed in all the 
significance of the nods and winks of 
the Castle officials, and their compe- 
tency lies in their power and ability to 
convict. The Resident Magistrates 
have merely the courage of convicting at 
the beck of the Government. I think it 
would be useful for the House to con- 
sider the enormous powers given to 
Resident Magistrates. Cecil Roche and 
Q’Neill Segrave have a power and in- 
fluence over the fortunes and liberties of 
their countrymen which is not possessed 
either by the Lord Chief Justice in 
Ragend, or by the Lord Chief Justice 
in Ireland. The highest magistrate in 
the land cannot try a case of conspiracy 
without the intervention of a jury, but 
Cecil Roche and O’Neill Segrave have 
been able to. The Lord Chief Justices 
I have named hold, I believe, the Com- 
mission of the Peace in every county, 
and if they both, or either of them, were 
to enter a Coercion Court in which two 
Resident Magistrates were trying a case 
of conspiracy, they could not interfere, 

use the Ooercion Act has taken 
away from ordinary Magistrates the 
power of sitting in these Courts, and has 
entrusted the administration of the 
Act to removable Magistrates paid by 
the Government, and liable to dismissal 
without notice and without explanation. 
These Magistrates hold their Commis- 
sion by the influence of one man, for 
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the Second Reading of the Coercion Bill 
was carried only through the influence 
of the publication of Pigott’s fo: 
letters in the Zimes. The Solicitor 
General endeavoured to discount the 
value of certain extracts, quoted from a 
Judge’s charge by my hon. Friend, by 
eliciting that the charge was delivered 
before Resident Magistrates came into 
existence. It is certainly true that they 
did not exist in Ireland at that time, 
but as we go on we find fresh means of 
tyranny. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man must remember perfectly well the 
late Archbishop Whateley, who was not 
a partisan, for he kept aloof from Irish 
political parties; yet he said in 1852 
that the Lord Lieutenant’s time was 
largely occupied in deciding what ruined 
ambler should have this or that 
tipendiary Magistracy. Again, Lord 
Rosse, the Chancellor of Dublin Uni- 
versity, whose son stood against the 
hon. Gentleman as an independent Con- 
servative, and whose election I did m 
best to promote, said the men sel 
for the position of Resident Magistrates 
were generally elderly roués with broken 
fortunes and damaged reputations, who 
were made stipendaries because their 
patrons dare not venture to make them 
anything else. He goes on to say that 
the Government appoint only those who 
are absolutely dependent on them. 
Some are habitual drunkards, and more 
than half unable to show themselves 
except on Sundays. They are called 
‘‘ Sunday birds.” There was, I believe, 
one whose body was seized by his 
butcher after death. I have here some 
of the characters written for applicants 
for these posts of ‘‘ competent and prac- 
tised judges,”’ by their relatives to the 
Lord Lieutenant of the day. They were 
read in this House on the Ist April, 
1887. Iwill only read oneofthem. It 
was addressed to Lord Carlisle, and the 
writer applied on behalf of his brother, 
‘who had been leading an idle life and 
contracting habits injurious to his health 
as well as distressing to his family.” 
The letter continued — 


“He has latterly, I rejoice to say, been 
leading a different life ; ‘he has recently formed 
an attachment to an interesting Scotch lady, 
one who in point of deep religious belief is all 
that could be wished for. Their union is only 
delayed by financial reasons, and under these 
circumstances I venture to ask your Excellency 
to procure for him a situation as Stipendi 


Magistrate, for which he is extremely pe 
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ualified, as he regularly and efficiently dis- 
paca his duties as. J.P, in this parish.’ 
Later on the writer adds that ‘‘ some post 
of less value would be acceptable.” 
This letter is signed, ‘“P. Fitzgerald, 
Knight of Kerry.” Now, that letter 
was written 25 years ago. But is tbis 
stem of appointing Resident Magis- 
para still Wr lionel} What about 
O'Neill Segrave? How is it possible 
that that man, who was discharged from 
an inferior regiment for embezzlement 
of public and private funds—for frauds 
of a wantonly heartless nature, because 
he embezzled some money given him by 
@ private soldier to take home to his 
mother—I ask how comes this man to 
be a competent and practised Judge? I 
fancy his head was filled with bad law, 
and his stomach with good whisky. 
What a Solon for the Government to 
lace on the judgment seat! What a 
aniel come to judgment! It was Dr. 
Tanner who first brought the case of 
Mr. Segrave before the House, and who 
first gave the House information, which 
the Government could easily have got 
through the Colonial Office. And now 
Dr. Tanner is punished, possibly by the 
exercise of an illegal and certainly an 
unusual jurisdiction, because he has un- 
earthed that gentleman and stamped 
the character of the Resident Magis- 
trates by giving Mr. Segrave as a speci- 
men of the order. If the Irish Govern- 
ment did not know Mr. Segrave’s ante- 
cedents when they appointed him, their 
negligence was in the highest degree 
culpable. If they did know them their 
conduct ‘was wicked in the extreme. 
But is it to be believed that they did 
not know, his antecedents?  Credat 
Judeus Apeila. I might freely translate 
that as ‘‘ You may tell that to the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer.” And now I 
come to the case of Dr. Tanner. He is 
at present serving three months’ im- 
prisonment. He was brought before a 
tribunal on a false and fictitious charge ; 
he was charged under the Coercion Act, 
and if he misbehaved himself in Court 
the men who took him there were 
largely responsible for his misbehaviour. 
Of course, wonders never cease, but I 
want to know how it comes to pass that 
the two Resident Magistrates had a 
miraculous knowledge of the antique 
and obsolete Statute of Edward III., 
which was not possessed: by the Law 
Officers. of the Orown-in this House, or 
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even by an ex-Attorney General for Eng- 
land? Who suggested it to these men ? 
How did they find it out? Who 
drafted for them that elaborate and 
legal document of . process for con- 
tempt, which they brought with them, 
into Court? Was it done by inspira- 
tion? Where did it come from? Did 
it come from the recesses of the Cabi- 
net? When the appeal was being 
heard one very interesting observation 
was made by the Attorney General for 
Ireland. He said— 

-‘*T have given my opinion that this juris-, 
diction exists in this case, whether justly exer- 
cised or not.” 

Why did he go the extreme length of 
giving that opinion? I ameertain that. 
that document came from Dublin Castle, 
There is nothing new under thesun. A 
similar act of discovering musty and 
obsolete laws was once done in England 
in the days of the Stuarts, and all can 
say is that a man who would dig down 
and exhume old statutes which every- 
body has forgotten for the purpose of 
doing an injustice, or what is worse, for 
the purpose of political calumny, is 8 
person of whom no Administration 
be proud. I regret that the-Chief Se- 
cretary is not in his place. He has again 
and again reproved me for the tone of 
my references to these Magistrates. Of 
course I only laugh at his reproof. I 
again say that they are underground and 
secret agents carrying out the behests 
of the Chief Secretary. They are ina 
sition of inferiority, they are depen- 
ent upon him. The ‘able and ex- 
rienced judges” called Resident 
agistrates are manufactured at Dublin 
Castle at round table conferences be- 
tween them and the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland called to discuss the political 
situation. Otherwise what is the mean- 
ing of the paragraph recently published 
totheleffect that Colonel Turner, Mr. Cecil 
Roche, and another Magistrate, who has; 
been in attendance on the Chief Secre- 
tary during the last two days at the 
Castle, have returned to their districts. 
That is the way in which you manufac- 
ture your competent and experienced 
Judges. You have a conference be- 
tween the starving Judges and their 
paymaster. When the Coercion Act 


first came into operation the right hon. 
Gentleman’s minions thought they: 
would best curry favour with him by, 
inflicting the heaviest possible sen-. 
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tences under the Act, and consequently 
we had quite a crop of sentences 
of six months’ imprisonment. This, 
of course, led to appeals, and 
pending the hearing of these the con- 
victed Members went about the country 
repeating the so-called offences. The 

ight hon. Gentleman, speaking in 

anchester, in November, 1887, said 
that Resident Magistrates ought to give 
one month sentences, so that there 
would be no fear of appeal or of the men 
who were charged going about the 
country promoting disorder and confu- 
sion before the appeal was heard. For 
three months after the delivery of that 
speech I noticed that sentences for one 
month, accompanied with hard labour, 
were given, and the persons convicted 
were thus robbed of theirright of appeal. 
The right hon. Gentleman made a 
comical excuse about the peregrinations 
of the Resident Magistrates. I asked 
him how it came to pass that, although 
these Magistrates were travelling all 
about the country, we were refused 
statistics in reference to the number of 
cases tried by each of them under the 
Coercion Act? Why are they sent all 
over the country ? Is it not because men 
like Hamilton and Cecil Roche and 
Segrave could be relied upon to convict ? 
I was reading last Sunday the Book of 
Job, which I will recommend the Mem- 
bers of the Government to peruse. A 
question was put to one, who was cer- 
tainly not an angel, whence he came. 
The reply was from going up and down 
in the earth and from going to and fro 
inthe land. That is exactly the motto 
of the favorite Resident Magistrates, and 
Ihave no doubt that when these gentle- 
men have finished their careers they 
will receive from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the commendation, ‘‘ Well done 
thou good and faithful servants.’’ Now, 
I think no accusation against the 
Government would be complete unless 
we brought in a touch of the Times. I 
find that Captain Plunkett, the ‘‘ don’t- 
hesitate-to-shoot ” man, was away from 
his duties 56 days in London, and Mr. 
Slack was absent 60 days. Three other 
Resident Magistrates volunteered to 
help the 7:mes in tabulating returns for 
the Special Commission, and the Govern- 
ment, which out of its generosity gave 
the services of its Attorney General, has 
given rapid promotion to these men. 
Mr. Cecil Roche is promoted, and why ? 


Ur. Suift Mac Neili 
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‘* Because,” says the Chief Secretary, 
‘‘ he richly deserves it.” At the risk of 
being a little out of order I may say I 
wonder whether that gentleman is a 
far-away cousin of an interesting family, 
because the country is being governed 
at present by a family party. In con- 
clusion, let me say that Resident 
Magistrates in Ireland bring justice into 
contempt, and they are the chief priests 
in the blasphemy of justice which at 
present characterises Irish administra- 
tion. 

Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.): I believe that 
the Statute of Edward III. has been 
used against the hon. Member for Mid 
Cork (Dr. Tanner), Mr. Powell, and the 
rest simply for the purpose of depriving 
them of the right of appeal, and at the 
same {time inflicting on [them a longer 
term of imprisonment than can be in- 
flicted under the Crimes Act without an 
opportunity of appealing being afforded. 
The case of the hon. Member for Mid 
Cork is by no means an isolated one. 
There is also the case of Mr. Powell, of 
the Midland Tribune, the case of Mr. 
O’Reilly, of County Tipperary, both of 
whom were sentenced under the Act of 
Edward III. I find also that, on Tues- 
day last, two Magistrates in County 
Cork sentenced one of the tenants on 
the Ponsonby Estate under that Statufe. 
The young man was cited for one of the 
usual offences under the Overcion Act, 
and sentenced to a month’s imprison- 
ment. The defendant said, ‘‘I accept 
the sentence, and I would do the same in 
the morning.’’ The Bench then recon- 
sidered their sentence, and ordered the 
defendant to find bail for his good be- 
haviour for 12 months, or to go to 
prison for a further term of three 
months. Besides these cases, there are 
six others, of tenants on the Leader 
Estate in County Cork, who were -sen- 
tenced under the same Act. The fact 
is, thatthere is what I think I may call 
a wholesale application of the Act of 
Edward III., so as to deprive the people 
of the right of appeal. We have seen, 
in the case of Dr. Tanner, that no right 
of appeal exists. I denounce this as a 
conspiracy between the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his Removable Magistrates, 
to effect the same purpose with regard 
to Coercion Act prisoners as he origi- 
nally tried to effect by consecutive sen- 
tences of one month’s imprisonment. 
The apologists for the Government may 
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say, as the Attorney General for Ireland 
said in Court the other day, that this is 
no punishment at all, because a man 
can escape going to gaol if he gives bail 
to be of good behaviour. The Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer said the other 
day, ‘‘ For my part, if I was ordered to 

ive bail for good behaviour, nothing 
in the world would induce me to do so.’ 
The Irish people have taken the very 
same view of this indignity. It is of 
course on the calculation that they 
would take that view that this policy is 
being adopted. It is known that 
in no single instance would any of 
these men, who are not criminals, 
consent to. give bail to be of 
good behaviour and thus place a brand 
and stigma upon themselves. I trust 
the point will be dwelt upon by other 
speakers, and that public opinion will be 
so brought to bear upon this attempt to 
deprive the intended victims of the Coer- 
cion Act of the right of appeal, which 
even this House of Commons had the 
intention of giving them, that the 
scheme will be exploded as was that of 
giving consecutive sentences of one 
month’s imprisonment. Now, Mr. 
Courtney, there is one very important 
matter to which I wish to refer in regard 
to the Resident Magistrates. One of the 
most important and prudent of these 
executive officers in Ireland is Colonel 
Turner. I wish to draw attention to 
some of the recent proceedings of that 
gentleman, and to call upon the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland to say whether, in his opinion, 
Colonel Turner is a fit and proper person 
to hold the position he does hold. 
Colonel Turner is a Divisional Commis- 
sioner for the district of Clare, Kerry, 
and other counties, and I wish to refer 
particularly to hisconduct in connection 
with the Vandaleur Estate, which has 
been the scene of some of the most 
striking eviction episodes that have 
taken place in Ireland, and which has 
been still more recently before the notice 
of the public as one of the most impor- 
tant instances in which the struggle of 
the Plan of Campaign has ended in 
securing justice for the tenant, and in 
bringing to reason a landlord who 
originally was mistaken enough to deny 
the just claims of his tenants. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr, A. J. Bal- 
four) told me the other night that the 
battering ram had only been used in a 
* 
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couple of instances. Why on this very 
estate when the evictions began there 
the battering ram was used under the 
active superintendance of Colonel Turner 
in the cases of some twenty tenants, and 
the whole district was devastated by its 
operations. Numerous evictions took 
P ace, and a number of houses were 
evelled with the battering ram. The 
result was that the peace of the district 
was disturbed, and Clare became one of 
those counties which the right hon. 
Gentleman was able to quote at the head 
of his Coercion statistics. Colonel Turner 
was not content with superintending and 
aiding in the operations for the clearance 
of the estate, but he actually wrote 
letters to the Zsmes describing what 
ought to be done, and was one of the 
first of those to suggest that which was 
known some time ago as the plantation 
policy. He suggested that the farms of 
the evicted tenants should be given to 
ple imported from the North of 
reland and elsewhere, and stocked with 
the cattle of the Landlords’ Association. 
Well, a few months ago a change came 
over the spirit of the scene. The land- 
lord was reasonable enough ; and I give 
him every credit for his action. I think 
it was a course of action which the land- 
lords through the, West of Ireland would 
have been wise to follow. Colonel 
Vandaleur had the?good sense and feel- 
ing to think that a war with his tenants 
under these circumstances was a t 
mistake, and he declared he was willi 
to submit the quarrel between them to 
arbitration, if the tenants were also 
willing. Of course the tenants were 
willing, as the tenants on every estate 
in Ireland are willing, to accept the 
principle of arbitration. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Hackney (Sir O. Russell) was chosen by 
the landlord as arbitrator, and the 
tenants hailed his appointment with the 
utmost satisfaction. His award was 
made in a few days. It was carried out 
in the most whole-hearted spirit, and 
peace was restored to the whole district. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
been asked just before this whether he 
would interfere, and had declined. What 
the Government of the country, who are 
charged with maintaining peace and 
order, had neglected was carried out by 
the landlord himself and by the hon. 
and learned Member for Hackney, and 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Sexton), 
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all of them private individuals uncon 
nected with the Government. Under 
the award all the evicted tenants were 
to be reinstated, and the landlord an- 
nounced that he would reinstate every 
one of them. The Emergency men 
*ook their departure, and the extra 
police who had been saddled on the 
istrict all went away. But there was 
one of these farms which the landlord 
had been foolish enough to use in the 
manner suggested by Colonel Turner. 
It had been let to a land grabber. The 
landlord desired to have the farm given 
back to the original tenant as the rest 
were. The land-grabber had been but 
a short time in possession of the farm 
when he felt the public upinion of the 
country was so strong against his action 
that he resolved to goto America. He 
practically. abandoned the farm and 
went away. A few days afterwards, 
however, the grabber’s mother took up 
posseesion of the farm. She was ap- 
proached by the priests of the district, 
as representing the tenants, and it was 
found that with a very little arrangement 
she could be induced to place no obstacle 
in the way of the return of the 
evicted - tenant. Everything now 

mised most harmoniously. But 
at this point there comes in Colonel 
Turner, the Divisional Commissioner, 
the gentleman whose duty it is to pre- 
serve the peace of the district and to 
give all his thought and energies to the 
study of how to preserve the peace of 
the district. What does he do in this 
case? He steps in between the land. 
lord and the tenant and does his utmost 
—and has been doing his utmost up to 
this very moment—to prevent the peace 
of the district being established, and 
to prevent the carrying out of a settle- 
ment desired by landlords, tenants, arbi- 
trators, and the friends of both sides, 
including an hon. and respected Mem- 
ber of the Tory Party, sitting op- 

ite. It was proved in Court—not in 
a Court of Justice but in one of these 
Coercion Courts—that he went with a 
removable Magistrate, Captain Welsh, 
to Mrs Jackson, the landgrabber’s 
mother, who was willing to refrain from 
throwing any obstacle in the way of the 
settlement. The visit was paid the day 
after the award was made; and they 
announced to her, in presence of the 
police-guard who were with her, that 
she had a claim on the holding which 
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she could maintain, in spite of the land- 
lord and in spite of everybody, and they 
advised her to keep a grip on it, and not 
give itup. That is how the Divisional 
Commissioner for the West of Ireland 
carries out the duty of preserving peace 
in his district. So far ee the negotia- 
tions gone for the restoration of the real 
tenant to that holding that his cattle had 
actually—in accordance with the award, 
and practically with the permission of 
Mrs. Jackson—been put to grass on his 
farm. His neighbours had also begun 
to build up again his house, which had 
been destroyed. After the visit of 
Colonel Turner and Captain Welsh 
the woman drove all the cattle off the 
holding, telling the evicted tenant 
clearly that she would summon him for 
trespass, and saying that Colonel Turner 
and Captain Welsh had told hertok 
a grip upon the land. The womantoo 
out a summons in the Petty Sessions 
Court for the trespass of the cattle 
which, by her own consent, had been 
placed on the land. And who was 
‘sitting on the Bench? The very 
Captain Welsh who had accompanied 
Colonel Turner on the visit to Mrs. 
Jackson. The woman was examined by 
the solicitor for the tenant, and ad- 
mitted, without the least reserve, the 
whole story such as I have detailed to 
the Committee. She described the visit 
of Colonel Turner and Captain Welsh, 
and said how in consequence of that 
action she had taken the course I have 
referred to. Captain Welsh threw 
every obstacle in the way of the truth 
coming out by saying ‘‘ You need not 
answer that question,” and so on; but 
the fact was established that the visit 
had been paid in order to induce the 
woman to act as a rankling spearhead 
in the side of the country. I regret 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary has left his place, because 
remonstrances have been addressed to 
him by the landlord of the estate and b 
a member of his own Party who ac 
for the landlord in the negotiations with 
regard to the conduct of Colonel Turner; 
and I should like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the interests of truth and 
in the interests of respect for the ad- 
ministration of his law, to produce those 
remonstrances and to give the House 
the reasons why he still retains Colonel 
Turner in the position of Pasha of this 
district, and in the possession of powers 
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not known elsewhere on the face of 
Europe, except, perhaps, in the countries 
under the rule of Turkey or Russia. 
Colonel Turner is afgentleman for whom 
the right hon. Gentleman need have no 
affection, unless it be out of gratitude 
for these left-handed services. He can- 
not claim him as an honest political 
artizan, or as a -thorough-going be- 
iever in his method of governing Ire- 
land. Before the right hou. Gentleman 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) came into office, and 
when another sun seemed to be rising 
above the horizon, Colonel Turner was 
not merely an ardent Home Ruler, but 
he has been described by a member of 
the Cowper Ocmmission, in a letter 
which was famous at that time, as a noted 
Fenian. I do not myself allege that 
Colonel Turner was a member of the 
Fenian Body. But the description given 
bythat member of the Cowper Commis- 
sion of the hands into which General Bul- 
ler had fallen—namely, those of Colonel 
Turner—was an illustration of what he 
regarded ‘as the intensity of Colonel 
Turner’s national principle. He said 
General Buller had fallen into the hands 
of a noted Fenian; and here I would 
point: out that, at the time of the 
General Election'of 1886, Colonel Turner 
did not devote his energies to the return 
of the Party to which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary belongs. 
A distinguished member of the Party 
to which I am attached is in possession 
of a letter written by Colonel Turner to 
another member of the same Party 
asking that gentleman to secure the 
attendance of a third gentlenan at the 
election for the Ayr Burghs to aid in the 
return of the Home Rule candidate. 
But the Home Rule Party having failed 
to obtain a majority at the General 
Election Colonel Turner probably thought 
it would not be convenient to confess 
his political proclivities under the new 
régime, and so, like the renegade he is, 
he turned over to the cause he had 
previously done his utmost to defeat, 
with all the zeal and energy that 
usually distinguish a recreant. He has, 
indeed, in aiding the right hon. Gentle- 
man to carry out his policy of coercion, 
overstepped what even the right hon. 
Gentleman himself would consider the 
limits of reason and duty; and, inter- 
fering as he has done, between landlord 
and tenant in the extreme and perverted 
zeal he has displayed, he has even gone 
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the length of insulting, in the most 
outrageous manner, one of the most 
respected and venerable priests of the 
religion which he himself professes—for 
Colonel Turner, be it understood, is a 
Roman Catholic. As an illustration, 
and a very forcible illustration, of the 
spirit in which he has acted throughout 
these negotiations in regard to the 
Vandaleur estate; I will read to the 
Committee an extract from a letter 
which has fallen into my hands, written 
by Colonel Turner to a fellow official. 
Father Dinan, the parish priest of 
Kilrush, is one of the oldest and most 
respected of the priests officiating 
throughout the diocese of which he is 
Vicar General. Everybody who knows 
anything of the South of Ireland knows 
the character of the reverend Dr. 
Dinan. Such was the action of that 
venerable and beloved priest. that to 
him mainly, when we go back to the 
ultimate source, must be ascribed the 
restoration of peace to the district tu 
which that estate belongs. He it is 
who has brought about the bene- 
ficial results that have been produced 
in the face of so much opposition. 
I may here add that the reverend 
Dr. Dinan is aided by a body of curates 
and parish priests than whom, in no part 
ofIreland, arethere men more highly re- 
spected and honoured. Well, here isthe 
way in which Colonel Turner, in a letter 
to a fellow official, whose name I shall not 
disclose, speaks of the Rev. Dr. Dinan 
and his fellow priests. He writes from 
Ennis, and the letter is dated last 
December :— 


‘‘T shall be sorry indeed to lose your ser- 
vices at Kilrush till a better state of things is 
established ; but how that is to be done, till old 
Dinan and some of his villainous priests are 
removed, I do not see.”’ 


I have already explained to the Com- 
mittee how Colonel Turner has done his 
part in establishing a better state of 
things, and I have also shown‘ the part 
the Rev. Dr. Dinan has taken in the 
endeavour to establish peace. I have 
further shown how this recreant 
nationalist and Catholic does not scruple 
to describe some of the most respected 
priests of his own church : ‘‘ How that is 
to be done, till old Dinan and some of 
his villainous priests are removed, I do 
not see.” “‘ Removed,” in the sense in 
which it must here be taken, is a ni¢e 
word to pass between one Irish official 
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and another. In fact, the whole letter 
is one of the most disgraceful and 
abominable revelations of the state of 
mind fostered by the judicial and execu- 
tive functionaries, which the present 
Administration has enabled us to become 
acquainted with. Thereis but one more 
matter with which I have to deal. Ihave 
described to the Committee the restora- 
tion of the evicted tenants on the Vanda- 
levr estate. Every one of the farms on 
which evictions had taken place, had 
been in the possession of emergency men 
with a special guard of policemen to 
themselves. Each of these policemen 
helped to swell the number ordinarily 
employed in the Olare District, and 
served to enable the: right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to draw lurid 
pictures of the state of that county. It 
was only the other day at the Clare 
Assizes, that ColonelTurner presented a 
Report to Judge Harrison, in which he 
stated that, owing to the operation of 
the Crimes Act, he had been enabled to 
withdraw 47 extra policemen from 
County Clare. These 47 men were the 
police who had been guarding the 
emergency men on the farms from which 
the tenants had been evicted. This is 
how the right hon. Gentleman fabricates 
his visionary statements as to peace 
being brought about by the administra- 
tion of coercion. And yet, in spite of 
the exertions of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in spite of the most persistent, 
extraordinary and unparalleled exer- 
tions on the part of Colonel Turner, 
Captain Walsh, and other persons 
charged with the preservation of the 
peace in that District, the peace of the 
neighbourhood has only been restored 
by the action of private individuals. 
Nevertheless, here we have Colonel 
Turner addressing to the Judge of 
Assize a statement which ‘I have no 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman has 
docketted for the purpose of quotation on 
some future occasion in order that he 
may show that owing to the way in 
which the Coercion Act has been ad- 
ministered, 47 of the extra police em- 
ployed‘in maintaining the peace of that 
county have been removed, and that 
the peace of the district has been re- 
stored. The whole case is as apt an 
illustration of the way in which the 
right hon. Gentleman employs the ser- 
vices of his Divisional Commissioners 
and Removable Magistrates as could 
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well be adduced; and it will be seen 
that it is not a system for the preser- 
vation of the peace, and the mainten- 
ance of law and order; but a system 
deliberately carried on for the provo- 
eation of disturbance, the prevention of 
peace, and the undermining of all re- 
spect for the administration of the law. 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman either 
to refute my statements as to Colonel 
Turner, and not to attempt this bya 
mere wave of the hand, or by an assertion 
based on nothing, except it be the 
statements of Colonel Turner himself, 
but by something in the shape of 
tangible fact; or else to tell the Com- 
mittee the reason why he retains in the 
responsible position he]d;by that Gentle- 
man in county Clare, and several other 
counties, a man who has proved him- 
self unworthy of his office, and who, 
instead of being the friend of law and 
order, has been the enemy of both, and 
a constant disturber of the public peace. 
I earnestly urge the right hon. Gentle- 
man to offer some reply to me upon this 
matter, and I would appeal to the 
Committee to say whether what I have 
brought forward is not sufficiently 
serious to call for an answer. At 
the present moment Colonel Turner 
holds the position I have described, and 
I say it is a monstrous thing that a man 
should be retained in such a post who 
has been shown to have acted in the 
manner I have narrated. 

*Cotonen BLUNDELL (Ince): The 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down, 
has spoken of Colonel Turner having 
changed his colours in regard to political 
matters; but the hon. Gentleman seems 
to forget that there is such a thing as a 
process of slow conviction, and it is by 
that process that the opinions of Colonel 
Turner have been changed. I may add 
that it was entirely due to Oolonel 
Turner declining to support the land- 
lord that the compromise we have 
heard of was effected on the Vandaleur 
estate. I have this on the very best 
authority, and I would recommend the 
hon. Member for South Louth to ascer- 
tain for himself whether this is not 
the fact. 

*Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Iam glad 
to see the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary in his place, not so 
much because I have risen to address 
the Committee, but because of the facts 
I desire to bring before him; facts 
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which I hope he will not endeavour to 
meet or refute by vague and general 
statements, without any satisfactory 
basis or foundation. In speaking of 
these matters the right hon. Gentleman 
usually winds up by paying a high 
tribute to the value of those officers 
who are discharging very trouble- 
some duties at a period of great 
difficulty and danger with patriotic 
zeal and ability. I desire at the outset 
of my remarks to assure the Committee 
that in attacking the aetion of the Resi- 
dent Magistrates and in mentioning 
some of them by name, we do not wish 
to be understood as attacking indivi- 
duals; what we do is to attack the 
system they assist in administering. 
We look on them only as the miserable 
tools of a wicked system; as so many 
automatic machines into which the 
Crown Prosecutor or the district in- 
spector shoves a copy of the Gazette, in 
some disturbed district, whereupon out 
rolls @ conviction under the Crimes 
Act, as readily as a cigarette from 
the boxes with which we have lat- 
terly become so familiar throughout 
the country. We desire to assail the 
system under which these officials are 
appointed, and in order to do this 
terrible examples, which cannot be gain- 
said by the other side, have been 
brought forward. A few days ago in 
anticipation of this debate, I asked for a 
very simple Return, but failed to obtain 
it. A Return has been in the hands 
of hon. Members since last March, but 
it does not contain what we wish to 
ascertain. In asking for the Return I 
have referred to, I regret to say that I 
did not meet with even the commonest 
of courtesy which the very youngest 
man of this House has a right to expect 
from any minister, however coueelal or 
high in office. That Return would have 
needed very few headings, and I feel sure 
that it could have been made out in 
Dublin Castle, probably in ten minutes. 
It was to have been a Return showing 
the seniority of those persons who hold 
these appointments, and, had it been 
presented, the Committee would have 
been enabled to see, by reference to the 
salaries and dates of appointment, who 
among the total number, amounting, I 
believe, to 76, had been promoted over 
the heads of others; what increase of 
salary they had received, and the amount 
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But although this Return was refused, 
Ihave, through another source, man 

to get particulars as to the extraordinary 
manner in which the promotion of these 
Resident Magistrates is brought about. 
The right hon. Gentleman, the chief 
Secretary has told us that seniority is 
not the only consideration in regard to 
questions of promotion ; but at the same 
time he cannot gainsay the fact that 
under a normal state of things seniority 
is a valuable consideration in matters of 
promotion. I find that certain indivi- 
duals who have been conspicuous and 
notorious in the administration of the 
Coercion Act, are exactly those who 
have been recently selected for promo- 
tion over the heads of others, and that 
they have been promoted in a manner 
that cannot be looked upon as other- 
wise than extremely suspicious. I find 
that a certain Mr. Horne, about 
whom, when we come to discuss 
the Times case, we shall no doubt 
hear something, and who was most 
active in working the Zimes case up, 
has been promoted over the heads 
of thirty of his colleagues, from the third 
to the first class, and that his salary has 
been increased by £250 a year. This 
may be a coincidence, but it is one of a 
number that go to build up a solid 
superstructure of fact which no hon. 
Gentleman in this House can explain 
away. Then we find that Mr. Harvey 
has been promoted from the second to 
the first class, with a rise of £125 a 
year, while Captains Walsh and Pearce 
and Mr. Maine and Mr. Irwin have 

also been promoted over quite a num- 
ber of superior officers from one class 
to another. But what most concerns 
the argument in this connection is that 

the notorious Mr. Cecil Roche, whose 
name has so often been heard in this 
and in former Debates, has been pro- 

moted over the heads of at least 11 of 
his colleagues. Now, I say that the 
task of ascertaining these facts ought 
not to be left to the industry of any 
private individual. I ask, is the right 
hon. Gentleman ashamed of this system, 

oris he not. [Crtes of “No” fiom the 

Ministerial Benches.| Then why does 

he refuse to present the simple Return 

that was asked for last Monday. Such 

a Return has always been issued to this 

House up to June, 1887, and I ask why 

has a change been made in the form in 
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The reason can only be that the Com- 
mittee would more easily be able to 
ascertain the modus operandi by which 
these men are promoted for the per- 
formance of their duties to the Execu- 
tive. .A great deal has been said of 
the want of qualification on the part of 
many of the Resident Magistrates, and 
I think we may divide the qualifications 
they possess into two classes, the nega- 
tive and the positive. The negative 
qualifications belongs to the type repre- 
sented by the Redmonds, the Gardners, 
the. Segraves, the Warburtons, the 
Cecil Reches, and some others; and the 
positive qualification is that whereby 
they exhibit on every possible occasion 
a@ complete contempt for the public 
opinion of Ireland, and a stern anti- 
pathy to the Nationalist Party, when- 
ever the opportunity offers itself. The 
right hon. Gentleman quoted with 
great glee last night—he seemed as 
proud of it as a woman of a new bon- 
net—a remark made by Chief Baron 
Palles, in reference to the case of the 
hon. Member for Mid Cork; but the 
same learned Judge and Mr. Baron 
Dowse, not long ago, in a celebrated 
case, delivered as crushing a judgment 
on a decision given by two of these 
Magistrates, Messrs. Redmond and 
Gardner, as any two Judges were ever 
called on to deliver on the action of 
inferior officials in Ireland. Besides 
this, I may remind the Committee that 
last November my hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Cork brought under 
the notice of the House and the Govern- 
ment the conduct of Captain Segrave, 
and within a week of that time the 
Government were fully cognizant of 
facts that would have justified them in 
suspending Captuin Segrave at once; 
but notwithstanding this, he was allowed 
to retain his office, and three months 
after he was in receipt of a salary of 
£435 a year. Then we have the case 
of Mr. Warburton, who was looked 
upon as an experienced Magistrate, in 
addition to being a well-informed and 
learned man. He is now dead and—de 
mortuis nil nist bonum—I do not wish to 
say anything derogatory to his memory. 
Still, I may point out that Baron Dowse, 
in connection with a very ordinary case 
on which Mr. Warburton had adjudi- 
cated, characterised an act done by him 
as, most ridiculous. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary never 
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seems at all abashed by the most posi- 
tive and incontrovertible statements of 
facts, which are public property and 
known to every man, woman, and child 
in Ireland. He denied last night 
what is a notorious fact. He denied 
that there was a combination of the 
Judicial and Administrative or Executive 
functions in the case of the Irish Resi- 
dent Magistrates. Many extraordinary 
statements have been made asto matters 
of fact; but this statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman is not only utterly be- 
wildering, but has not the slightest 
foundation. It is within my own know- 
ledge, and that of my Friends near me, 
that the same Magistrates do discharge 
both Judicial and Executive functions in 
the same town and district—aye, and 
very frequently on the same day. 
There is nothing like reducing this 
statement to the closest possible issue. 
Take the case of Captain Gardiner, the 
Resident Magistrate in Cork. The fact 
of his performing magisterial functions 
in Cork does not prevent his adjudicating 
in the Counties of Limerick and Kerry, 
and besides this, I have seen him charg- 
ing at the head of a troop of lancers 
and going out at the head of a large 
number of police. I have, scores of 
times, seen him at the head of con- 
stabulary armed with baton and bayonet 
keeping order—or rather promoting 
disorder—in the streets of Cork and 
other places. I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, there- 
fore, if he will be candid enough to 
withdraw the statement he made last 
night with regard to the allegation 
that Captain Gardiner is to be seen one 
day adjudicating in the City of Cork 
and another day heading a battle charge. 
Captain Segrave was another Resident 
Magistrate who combined Executive 
with administrative functions whilst 
stationed at Kanturk. He sat in 
judgment upon myself and several 
priests, and on other occasions was in 
charge of constabulary. In April, 1888, 
when I, accompanied by my _ hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Longford (Mr. T. Healy), went down to 
test the accuracy of the statement of the 
Chief Secretary that the National 
League was a thing of the past, I saw 
Captain Segrave charging at the 
head of the constabulary. I will give 
another case—that of Mr. Cecil Roche of 


! Tralee. Noteatisfied with adjudicating 
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on the Bench in the Petty Sessions 
district of Tralee and at Killarney, we 
find him actually leaving the Bench to 
put himself at the head of the con- 
stabulary in order to beat the people, 
men, women, and children. Is that a 
mixing up of judicial and administra- 
tive functions, or is it not? I could give 
similar cases from almost every Petty 
Sessional district in Ireland, and I hope 
the Chief Secretary will now have the 
candour to withdraw the statement he 
has made if it is at all possible for him 
to do anything consistent with veracity. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must know that that language is 
not permissible. He must withdraw 
the expression he has used. 
*Mr. FLYNN: I withdraw the word 
“ veracity.” 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must withdraw in a suitabie manner. 
*Mr. FLYNN: I withdraw, Sir, and 
apologise for using the word. What I 
wished to convey was that the right 
hon. Gentleman does not give an 
accurate idea to the House in his 
narrative of affairs that occur in Ire- 
land, but brings forward and maintains 
as facts what we know to be absolutely 
without foundation. With regard to 
Captain Slacke, Divisional Commis- 
sioner, who was in command of the 
forces on the occasion of the pain- 
ful evictions at Luggacurran a few 
months ago, I should like to know 
whether he was paid for doing the 
landlords’ work or not? He and an In- 
spector of Constabulary, whom he had 
with him, brought forward from the 
rent-vffice particulars of the valuation 
and the rent and arrears due from all 
the tenants. They furnished the land- 
lords’ version of the dispute to all who 
wished to know it, in particular to the 
gentlemen of the Press; and, if these 
officials were paid for doing the work 
of the landlord, I think it ought to be 
known to the Committee. In connec- 
tion with Captain Slacke,I have to 
complain of a most contemptible and 
discreditable breach of faith, for which, 
however, I do not hold Captain Slacke 
personally responsible. On the occasion 
of certain evictions, I was in attendance 
for the purpose of obtaining some in- 
formation from the tenants, and Cap- 
tain Slacke came up to me and two 
or three representatives of the Press, 
with whom I was in conversation, and 
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said, ‘‘ Mr. Flynn, in case you may have 
business in Dublin or elsewhere, I feel 
it right to tell you that to-morrow these 
evictions will not be proceeded with.” 
I and my friends accordingly returned 
to Dublin, and the next day I received 
a telegram saying that a large force of 
police had marched out from their en- 
campment, accompanied by soldiers, and 
had evicted a number of families. Who- 
ever was responsible for this I do not 
know; but it was a most contemptible 
and discreditable transaction. Whether 
it was done to withdraw the remainder 
of the evictions from the light of public 
criticism—to ensure that they should be 
effected in the absence of the gentlemen 
of the Press—I do not undertake to say, 
but to me it looks suspiciously as though 
that were the case. I will now only 
draw attention to one or two little 
matters which I think have, up to the 
present, escaped the notice of the Com- 
mittee. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, as well as the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, have referred in 
terms of triumph to the small number 
of cases on appeal in which the sen- 
tences of the Magistrates have been 
reversed. I think the hon. and learned 
Member for Longford (Mr. T. Healy) 
has pretty effectually disposed of that 
portion of the case, and I trust right 
hon. Gentlemen will not have the 
temerity to refer to it in the same spirit 
again. I would ask the attention 
of the Committee to this significant 
fact—that, from the commencement 
of the proceedings under the Ooercion 
Act, there has been no recorded instance 
in which two Resident Magistrates on 
the Bench have differed in deciding a 
case. Chief Baron Palles, and Baron 
Dowse, and Mr. Justice Andrews may 
differ as to most important questions 
of law, and as to questions of fact, and 
the most learned and experienced 
Judges may differ. Ordinary unpaid 
Magistrates may differ, but there is no 
instance on record, so far as my obser- 
vation goes, where Resident Magis- 
trates have differed as to the cases 
which have come before them; and there 
has only been one case in which Mem- 
bers of the Nationalist Party brought 
before them has been acquitted. 
Another thing which shows the animus 
of the Resident Magistrates is this. 
They have power, under the Coercion 
Act, to make persons whom they con- 
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vict first-class misdemeanants, but I am 
not aware that they have exercised the 
power, although in a few cases the 
County Court Judges have done so on 
appeal. The Magistrates would have 
been guilty of no dereliction of duty 
had they exercised this power, but they 
have not exercised it—at any rate, if 
they have it has only been in one or two 
cases. They have acted entirely in 
negation of the legal maxim which 
obtains in every civilised country, 
namely, ‘“‘Acquit if you can; convict if you 
must.” Their policy has been to con- 
vict if they could, and acquit onlyif com- 
pelled to do so. Seeing that that is the 
spirit in which these gentlemen have 
performed their functions, and that the 
large salaries we are asked to vote 
would be paid for duties that are pro- 
ductive only of disorder and contempt 
for the law, I trust that the Committee 
will resist the demand of the Govern- 
ment. 

*Mr. A. PEASE (York) : I understand 
that under the Rules of the House, the 
Amendment I had the honour to move 
yesterday has lapsed. I beg, therefore, 
formally, to propose it again. I move 
to reduce the Vote by £1,000 as a pro- 
test against the system under which the 
Resident Magistrates are appointed, and 
against the manner in which the ad- 
ministration of Ireland is carried on by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £83,062, 
be granted for the said Service.” —(Mr. 
Alfred Fease.) 


*Mr. PIERCE MAHONY (Meath, 
N.): I desire to make a short personal 
explanation before proceeding to deal 
more directly with the subject before 
the Committee. I had the honour to 
address the House early this morn- 
ing, andI find in the Times a report to 
the effect that I commented on the 
absence of the Liberal Party during 
these Debates. I am sorry that it 
should have gone forth that I re- 
ferred deprecatingly to their absence. 
On the contrary, I referred to the obser- 
vation of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
who had said that the Liberal Party 
had been absent; and I said that so far 
from the Liberal Party being absent 
during these discussions what struck 
me was that so many Liberal Members 
were present at this late period of the 
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Session. I cannot imagine a more 
unfair way of reporting whatI said. I 
trust that either the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary or the Irish 
Solicitor General will rise to address 
the Committee before we go to a Division, 
and that he will allude to the letter 
read by the hon. Member for Louth in 
which Colonel Turner used most insult- 
ing expressions against a revered priest 
and his colleagues in County Clare. I 
also trust that a pledge will be given 
that a subject to which I am now going 
to refer will be inquired into. I am 
delighted to see the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale in his place, for 
there are a great many people in this 
country who look up to him with great 
respect as a model of what an English- 
man ought to be, and I am about to 
bring a case before the Committee 
which I think ought to appeal to the 
feelings of the noble Lord and to every 
English gentleman here. It is the case 
of Mr. Cecil Roche who pronounced 
sentence on my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Kerry. I hold that a more 
vindictive, cruel and abominable sen- 
tence was never pronounced by an Irish 
Resident Magistrate. What was the 
offence for which he was sentenced to 
six months’ hard labour? It was not 
making a speech, it was merely pub- 
lishing in his newspaper a report of a 
suppressed meeting of the National 
League as is shown in the letter in 
which Mr. Cecil Roche announced the 
conviction of my hon. Friend to the 
Speaker. Colonel Turner, the Divisional 
Commissioner who chose the Magistrates 
to try my hon. Friend, sat on the Bench 
during the trial. Owing to a remark 
made by my hon. Friend’s counsel 
Colonel Turner left the Court, but before 
Mr. Cecil Roche and the other Magis- 
trate gave their decision they took good 
care to ‘‘ adjourn for lunch ”’—in order, 
as I believe, that they might consult 
Colonel Turner. When they returned 
they announced that they had convicted 
my hon. Friend. They had convicted 
him of what hon. Gentlemen opposite 
believe to be a crime deserving of the 
punishment of six months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour and yet these 
Magistrates offered to let the convicted 
criminal go without a single minute’s 
imprisonment if he would give his word 
that he would not offend in like manner 
again. Was there ever a greater farce 
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than that? You call my hon. Friend 
a convicted criminal in one breath, and 
a man of honour in the next. My hon. 
Friend did not appeal against the 
sentence, and some reasons why he did 
not have been given to-night. I want to 
givethe Committee another, and itisthis: 
Mr. Cecil Roche had been persecuting 
humble individuals in Kerry and Clare 
for months previously, and had brought 
those counties into a very dangerous 
state. My hon. Friend was aware of 
that, and he knew that the persecution 
of humble people did not attract the 
attention in this country that it ought 
to. My hon. Friend was known to 
some extent in this country and he 
wanted it to go before the people of 
England what these Resident Magis- 
trates were capable of doing ; he wanted 
the people of this country to realise the 
character of an unmodified, unaltered, 
sentence of one of these Coercion Courts. 
From the point of view of hisown personal 
comfort hon. Members may not applaud 
his wisdom, but I think they must com- 
mend his courage. Aud, Sir, the sen- 
tence did come before the people of this 
country. It came to the electors of 
Govan. I brought it before them my- 
self, and as a result I was able to send 
a message to my hon. Friend’s wife, 
which, I hope, gave her some little com- 
fort. A great deal has been made of 
the fact that Mr. Cecil Rcche was 
appointed a Land Commissioner by the 
Liberal Government. It is no part of 
my duty to defend the Liberal Govern- 
ment. Their acts in the past have very 
often been bad, but I understand that 
they have now turned over a new leaf. 
Mr. Cecil Roche made himself con- 
spicuous as a Land Commissioner by 
the insolence with which he treated his 
colleague Mr. Morrison, and, later, 
he has been notable for the evident 
pleasure which it gave him to attend 
evictions, to lead baton charges 
against the people, and to inflict 
severe sentences. This gentleman 
took a holiday last year, but even 
during his holiday this craze for eviction 
—this love of eviction, and delight in 
torturing unfortunate peasants—accom- 
panied him. He actually was photo- 
graphed in a group representing an 
eviction scene. ‘This man, whose duties 
compel him to be present at these 
sad scenes, during bis holiday for pleasure 
takes part in a mock eviction. I com- 
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mend that to the notice of English 
Members, I trust the mind of the noble 
Lord the Member for Rossendale will 
dwell on this incident. Ido not think 
the Committee will be of opinion that 
men of that kind are fit to have entrusted 
to their tender mercies the lives and 
liberties of the people of Kerry and 
Clare. It has been said that the 
Executive in no way interferes with the 
Resident Magistrates. Attention was 
called by the hon. Member for York to 
the case of Mr. Kilkelly, a Magistrate 
in the Cuunty of Clare. Mr. Kilkelly 
had the temerity, in a case under the 
Coercion Act, to differ from Mr. Cecil 
Roche, thinking that one month’s im- 
prisonment was sufficient, whereas Mr. 
Cecil Roche thought it should be two 
mouths’, The result was that Mr. 
Cecil Roche was left in the county, 
and Mr. Kilkelly was removed. I 
think I am correct in saying that for 
months or years Mr. Kilkelly was not 
thought fit to serve in any Coercion 
Court in Ireland, and only recently when 
the lesson may be supposed to have sunk 
deep enough intohis mind, has he again 
been allowed to take part in these pro- 
ceedings. Then we have the case of 
another Resident Magistrate, Mr. 
Butler, who also was removed because 
he gave fair decisions. Mr. Kilkelly 
was removed to the North of Ireland, 
and Mr. Butler treated in a similar 
fashion was removed to the worst and 
most inconvenient district in Kerry, and 
has not, I think, been allowed to sit in a 
Coercion Court since. This isthe way in 
which the Government intimate their 
wishesto these gentlemen in Ireland; this 
is the way the Government convey to 
them that if they wish to get onit is better 
under all circumstances that they should 
not display too much leniency towards 
the unfortunate people brought before 
them. Reference has been frequently 
made to the case of the hon. Member 
for Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner), and we have 
had a great many arguments from 
lawyers upon the subject. I am not a 
lawyer and do not pretend to put a legal 
view before the Committee, but I want 
the Committee to bear this in mind, 
that Chief Baron Palles has declared 
that under no circumstances what- 
ever could he be induced to give 
bail for good behaviour, After 
that expression of opinion from the 
Judge at the head of the Judicial Bench 
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in Ireland, that he would refuse under 
similiar circumstances to give bail as 
Dr. Tanner refused, I ask do the Govern- 
ment mean to keep the hon. Member for 
Mid Cork in gaol? When we debated 
Dr. Tanner’s sentence on a motion for 
adjournment a few days ago I thought 
we had too much of the legal argument 
whether the Magistrates had the legal 
right to bind Dr. Tanner or not. It ap- 
pears to me the important thing to keep 
in view, is the fact that—whether the 
Magistrates acted legally or not— 
remains, and no one will venture to dis- 
pute it, that no Bench of Magistrates in 
this country would dare to rake up this 
musty old Statute of Edward III. inorder 
to arrogate to themselves powers that 
the people of this country would not 
allow to be used. That this statute was 
deliberately dug up for the purpose is 
abundantly proved by the Magistrates 
coming to Court with a long warrant 
carefully drawn out, which they had not 
time to draw out in Court nor the legal 
knowledge either. The warrant was 
prepared for them by some one with 
very superior knowledge, and within 
a few weeks similar warrants were used 
in other Courts in Ireland, and there 
are now several persons in gaol because 
they refused to do what the Chief Baron 
on the Irish Bench has said he 
under similar circumstances would 
refuse to do, namely, to give 
bail for good behaviour under this 
musty old Statute of Edward III. 


The Committee divided.—Ayes 107 ; 
Noes 149.—(Div. List, No. 295.) 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I do not wish to oppose the Vote being 
taken to-night, but I think we are en- 
titled to a more definite answer as to 
when we are to have the papers which 
were promised some four months ago, 
in reference to the transformation of 
Divisional Commissioners or Resident 
Magistrates into ordinary Justices of the 
Peace. We understood these Papers 
were shortly tobe presented, and I hope 
we shall have them before the Report 
stage of this Vote is taken. 

*Mr. MADDEN : If I recollect aright, 
when the Motion for a Return was put 
down by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, the Govern- 
ment said they were prepared to assent 
to a Motion extending over the last 10 
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years, but the right hon. Gentle. 
man did not move for this Return. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the 
Government give us what Papers they 
oy wey to present ? 

r. A. J. BALFOUR: I will look 
into the matter, and shall be glad to 
give such information as can be given. 

Mr. GILL : [have felt it my duty to 
bring very serious charges against 
Colonel Turner, and I beg to say that 
on the Report Stage I shall again bring 
the conduct of this gentleman under the 
attention of the House. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to say that the Motion I put down for 
Paper, was in the form in which I 
thought it was necessary to have the 
information. I think we are entitled 
to the whole correspondence between 
the Government and the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in reference to the extraordinary 
mancuvre by which these gentlemen 
were removed from the position of Re- 
sident Magistrates to Justices of the 
Peace appointed by the Lord Chancellor. 
The Motion was blocked by the Govern- 
ment, though it is true when my 
patience was well-nigh worn out I did 
receive an intimation that the Govern- 
ment were willing to give the Papers in a 
less complete form, and I communicated 


to the Solicitor General for Jreland my , 


view that, as proposed, the information 
would be of little use. I expected that 
the Government would relieve me from 
the responsibility of moving for Papers 
which I had said would be of little use, 
and would put down a Motion in the 
name of one of their officials. I trust 
now on reconsidering the subject the 
Government will give us a full and frank 
explanation on the subject. I will just 
add that I hope on the next Stage of 
this Vote the Chief Secretary will be 
prepared to offer some explanation in 
reference to the conduct of Colonel 
Turner and Mr. Walsh, whose interfer- 
ence in a dispute between landlord and 
tenants in a troubled district prevented 
the effectuation of a settlement when 
that was about to be arrived at. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY: There is an 
item of £448 for the examination 
of newspapers and hire of rooms, and 
it appears this expenditure is on 
account of a kind of Press censorship. 
It is very distinctly marked out, and is 
evidently an arrangement by which 
officers are engaged in various centres 
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_ to which newspapers of the district are 


sent and examined, on a kind of press 
censorship. Can the right hon. Gentle- 
man give us any information upon this 
item ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, the hire 
of rooms has nothing to do with a press 
censorship, which, as thehon. andlearned 
Gentleman should be aware, does not 
exist in Ireland. In reply to the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sexton) I have to 
say, I shall be quite prepared to consider 
the allegations against Colonel Turner 
and Mr. Walsh. I feel sure these gen- 
tlemen have no desire to prevent settle- 
ments, and I believe the occurrence 
alluded to is quite capable of satisfactory 
explanation. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY: May I ask why 
the hire of rooms is aseociated with the 
item for newspapers ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Rooms are 
not hired for newspapers. The grammar 
of the entry leaves something to be 
desired, and I will endeavour to correct 


' the English when the Vote next comes 


before the House. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported on Monday 
next; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


PREFERENTIAL PAYMENTS IN 
BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 319.) 


Read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL MONEY 
(No.2) BILL. (No. 356.) 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


*Mr. H. W. LAWSON (St. Pancras, 
W.): I wish to enter a protest against 
the underhand and eventreacherous wa 
in which, in connection with this Bill, 
the Government have behaved. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs, Strand, 
Westminster): I rise to a point 
of order, Sir. I appeal to you, is it 
right that the hon. Gentleman should 
term the action of the Government 
‘“‘underhand and treacherous.” 
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*Mx. SPEAKER: The word “ under 
hand ” is certainly not Parliamentary. 

*Mr. H. W. LAWSON: I at once 
withdraw the word, Sir. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman entirely misunder- 
stood the meaning I meant to con- 
vey, which was certainly not directed 
against him personally. I wish to 
explain to the House exactly what 
happened in regard to this Bill. 
This is not the original London County 
Council Money Bill. It is a suppositi- 
tious Bill introduced by the Govern- 
ment after withdrawing the other with- 
out notice to the Council, and the differ- 
ence between the two is this, that the 
eighth clause of the former which gave 
the Council power to pay any costs with 
respect to an inquiry into the water sup- 
ply of London by the Council, has been 
withdrawn. Itis,to say the least, open to 
doubt whether this Bill should be intro- 
duced at all. When the Local Govern- 
ment Bill was in Committes last Session 
we moved a clause placing London in 
exactly the same position as Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, and Manchester, with 
respect to the manner in which money 
should be raised, but the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board insisted that the 
County Council should only raise 
money after application to Parliament. 
It was then understood that this 
Bill should be settled between 
the County Council and the Govern- 
ment. The original Bill was so settled. 
There were conferences between Sir 
Reginald Welby, representing the Trea- 
sury on the one hand—I am not 
bringing him into the matter ad invidiam 
—and Sord Rosebery, Lord Lingen, 
and my hon. Friend the Member for 
Dundee on the other. This clause was 
agreed upon, and the Bill was intro- 
duced into this House by the Govern- 
ment. Lord Rosebery went abroad, 
and, without the Council receiving any 
intimation, the Bill was suddenly with- 
the opposition of 
persons connected with the water com- 
anies, and another Bill wae introduced 
rom which the clause objected to was 
omitted. I think that in this matter the 
people of London have been hardly 
used. They wish—and justifiably so— 
to obtain more information as to the 
water supply which they have to put 
up with. It does not follow that they 
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will spend excessive sums to supplement 
inquiries which have already taken place, 
but they want power to make use of 
them which the original clause gave 
them. We have reagon to complain 
that by a sort of back-stairs intrigue 
the clause has been spirited out of the 
Bil), and I hope the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury will be able to give us 
some satisfactory explanations on the 
subject. If the Treasury approved the 
Bill in the first place, why did they not 
adhere to it; why did they cut out this 
clause? ‘The water supply of London 
is a matter of intense importance to the 

ple; they have reason to complain of 
the defects, costliness, and impurity of 
the present system of supply, and they 
ought to have a right of inquiry. I 
shall, therefore, try to re-insert the 
clause on the Committee stage. 

Mr. A. BAUMANN (Camberwell, 
Peckham): I think the Treasury have 
done wisely and well in cutting out this 
clause. I think it would be a monstrous 
thing if the County Council of London 
had been allowed to conduct a fishing 
inquiry into the capital of the water 
companies at the expense of the rate- 
payers, especially as there exists on 
record a very complete account of an 
inquiry into the water companies held 
not many years ago, and the members 
of the County Council can find out all 
about the water supply by consulting 
the evidence given before Sir W. Har- 
court’s Committee. Now, there are two 
things I should like to know. How 
long is the practice going to be con- 
tinued of a Government official rising in 
his place without any explanation and 
introducing a Bill, of the details of 
which he knows nothing, and without 
affording any opportunity for discussing 
it? If the House of Commons is to 
exercise any effective control over the 
expenditure of the London County 
Council, Bills such as thie ought to be 
introduced by some member of the 
Council who could make the details of 
the clauses plain to the House. Under 
this Bill the ratepayers of London will 
be called upon to supply £1,760,000, 
and I say that before passing it we 
ought to have full information given us. 
I do not know whether on the Motion 
for the Second Reading I should be in 
order in referring to clauses of the Bill, 
but there are come in respect of which 


Mr. H. W. Lawson 
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explanation. Under a sub-section of 
Clause 5, for example, the County 
Council asks for £350,000, nothin 

being said as to the purposes for whic 

that sum is wanted. The House ig 
surely entitled to know what the money 
is wanted for. Under another sub-sec- 
tion of the same clause the Council seek 
to obtain power to borrow money with 
the object of acquiring a site for a 
chamber. No sum is specified, how- 
ever, and if the clause is agreed to in 
its present form they will be able to 
borrow any amount and to build them- 
selves a ‘‘lordly pleasure house’ in- 
deed. I have heard of a sum of 
£3,000,000 being spent on such a pur- 
pose, and I do not believe that the rate- 
payers wish that so very large a sum 
should be spent on the construction of 
an Hotel de Ville for London. Again, 
under the Metropolitan Board of Works 
Act, 1881, and the Metropolitan Board 
of Works Bridges Act, 1884, power is 


given to borrow a sum of £791,000, and , 


this Bill gives the Council power to 
borrow a sum of £17,000, provided 
that all the money borrowed and 
expended under these Acts does not 
exceed £791,000. But it seems to 
me that £1,100,000 has already 
been borrowed, and I should therefore 
like an explanation of these figures. 
Considering that the rate levied under 
the régime of the County Council has 
already reached 12d. and a fraction in 
the pound, I think that the represen- 
tatives of the ratepayers in this House 
have a right to ask that the details of 
the Bill under consideration should be 
fully explained either by a Government 
official or by a representative of the 
London County Council. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
I will leave to the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury the task of explaining 
to the Member for Peckhain his responsi- 
bility for introducing a Bill. of the 
details of which he knows nothing. 
But I think this discussion will lead the 
House to realise the unenviable position 
in which it is placed in trying to retain 
control over the expenditure of London. 
It is the result of attempting to keep 
London in a ‘go-cart.” If we had 
been successful in our Amendment last 
year, we should have relieved the House 
of Commons of the necessity of being 
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parties to this Bill. London ought 
really to be in the same position as the 
large Municipalities throughout the 
country, and I say it is impossible for 
Parliament to keep control over it by 
means of a Bill like this. Whether the 
expenditure is too great or not is a 
uestion which must be left to the 
jouncil’s constituents. If the Council 
does not fulfil its stewardship honestly 
the ratepayers can call it to account. 
We in London are suffering from the 
present system of water supply. We 
want, not to rush into any scheme for 
buying up the water companies, but 
power to thoroughly investigate the 
sources of supply, and to ascertain whe- 
ther a cheaper supply than the present 
cannot be obtained. Those Members of 
Parliament who have objected to the 
presence in the Bill of a clause which 
would have enabled the County Council 
to effect their purpose in this respect 
are either directors of existing water 
companies or relatives of directors. If 
hon. Members look at to-day’s papers 
they will see an account of an action 
between a City firm and a water com- 
pany. The firm owned an enormous 
warehouse in which hardly any water 
was used, and they naturally desired to 
be supplied by meter. They gained 
their judgment in the First Court they 
went to, but the company appealed and 
got it reversed. Then the City firm took 
the case to the Houseof Lords, which sus- 
tained the decision of the Court 
of Appeal, and it is now settled 
that the people of London cannot 
et their water supply by meterage. 
hey must, instead, submit to pay on 
assessment, no matter how small a quan- 
tity of water they may require. Is there 
any other commodity which the people 
have to pay for on the same conditions ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
water supply clause does not form part 
of this Bill. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS: Possibly 
Ishall have an opportunity of raising 
this question when my hon. Friend 
moves in Committee to insert the clause. 
i think we have good cause to complain 
of the manner in which we have been 
treated in regard to this Bill. Iam told 
that great pressure was brought to bear 
on the Government to cut out this clause. 
I do not care whether the pressure came 
from this side or the other side of the 
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House ; all I say is that we have a just 
demand for an inquiry into the water 
supply of London. 

*Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.): I think that the Metro- 
politan Members of this House, whether 
they sit on this side or on that, will 
desire to scrutinise very closely the large 
powers of expenditure which it is pro- 

osed to confer on the London County 

ouncil by this Bill ; and, therefore, I 
trust that the hon. Member for Dundee, 
who represents the Council in this 
House, will give us some adequate ex- 
planation of the proposal. The hon. 
Member for Finsbury, who spoke last, 
said this was a matter for the London 
County Council itself to consider, and 
that it rested between the members of 
that body and their constituents. Well, 
but, Sir, for the next three years the 
constituents of the London Uounty 
Council will have very little opportunity 
of saying anything on this point, or, in- 
deed, upon many other points, as to 
which I suspect they will have a bone to 
pick with their present representatives 
in the London County Council when they 
come before them for re-election. The 
constitution of the London County 
Council has been fixed by this House 
with the very purpose of our exercising 
a certain amount of supervision 
over its powers of expenditure during 
the early period of its existence, 
and I venture to think that the London 
ratepayers are inclined at the present 
moment to be thankful that this Honse 
possesses that power of control. I hope 
that this House and that the ratepayers 
of London will observe that the fault 
found by the hon. Member for St. 
Pancras with this Bill is that it does 
not confer on the London County Council 
sufficiently wide powers of expenditure. 
I must say that from the somewhat 
cursory perusal I have been able to 
give to this Bill, it seems to me that 
the powers given are very large indeed, 
larger certainly than I should be inclined 
to agree to until we have had adequate 
explanations from those who officially 
speak for the County Council. I hope 


the ratepayers of London will observe 
that the hon. Member for St. Pancras 
wishes to enlarge these enormous powers 
and to enable the County Council to hold 
a fishing inquiry, and expend upon it a 
very considerable amount which will 
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come out of the pockets of the rate- 
payers. 

*Mr. LAWSON: The hon. Member 
is attributing motives to me which are 
not justified. The Treasury introduced 
this clause into the original Bill. 

*Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE: The 
hon. Member is criticising this Bill 
because that clause has been omitted 
from it, and therefore I maintain, with 
all deference to him, that he does desire 
to give increased powers of expenditure 
to the London County Council. 

Mr. T. C. BARING (London): I 
think it is perfectly impossible at this 
period of the Session and this hour of 
the night properly to discuss a Bill of 
this description. I also confess myself 
unable to reconcile the figures in the 
body of the Bill with the figures at 
either end of it, although the discrepancy 
may possibly admit of some explanation. 
For instance, although the Bill autho- 
rises the expenditure by the Council dur- 
ing the year of £880,000 odd, when I 
come to examine the figures in Clause 6, 
I find they do not amount to £800,000. 
I hope that next year, if we are to exer- 
cise any control over the expenditure of 
the London County Council, the Bill 
will be brought forward in such a form, 
and at such a time, that those who desire 
to understand what the people of London 
are paying for may be able to obtain the 
necessary information. 

*Mr. R. K. CAUSTON (Southwark, 
West): The hon. Member for Peckham 
says the Government have done wisely 
and well in omitting the clause pro- 
viding for the payment of the expenses 
of a water supply inquiry. I hope I 
shall be in order ‘in asking the 
Secretary to the Treasury to explain 
why the Government have omitted 
from the Bill the clause authorising an 
expenditure by the London County 
Council for the purposes of an inquiry 
into the water supply of the Metropolis. 
The hon. Member alco said that this 
would be a fishing inquiry. Well, I say 
that, fishing or otherwise, the people of 
Lendon demand that there should be 
an inquiry into the pressing question 
of the water supply. Perhaps, too, I 
should not be out of order in pointing 
out to the House as regards the omitted 
clause—— 


*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! 
Sir Roper Lethbridge 
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*Mr. CAUSTON: Atany rate, I think 
we may demand from the Secretary to 
the Treasury some explanation of the 
extraordinary conduct of the Govern- 
ment. 


*Mr. W. L. JACKSON (Leeds, N): 
I think the explanation is very simple. 
The clause referred to has not been 
introduced, as stated by the hon. 
Member for St. Pancras, by the 
Treasury, though no doubt the Bill 
with that clause was sanctioned by the 
Treasury. The hon. Member for St. 
Pancras spoke of the underhand and 
treacherous way in which this Bill has 
been dealt with. I do not think they 
were proper words to apply to action 
which is taken in this House in the 
ordinary course of business. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member withdrew the words com- 
plained of. 


*Mr. W. L. JACKSON: I apologises 
Sir, for referring to them. I wish to say 
that I found, when the Bill was intro- 
duced, that there was very great 
opposition to the clause on both sides 
of the House, it being pointed out that 
this annual Bill had always been 
regarded simply and only as a Money 
Bill, conferring borrowing powers on 
the municipal authority for the pur- 
ate4 of carrying into effect works which 

ad been previously sanctioned by 
Parliament,,and it was pointed out that 
this clause gave power to spend money 
on purposes not already sanctioned by 
Parliament. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were of opinion that there was 
much weight in these objections, and 
that, having regard to the period of the 
Session, it would be unreasonable to ask 
the House to make this innovation. 
They, therefore, moved the discharge of 
the Order for the Second Reading of the 
first Bill and brought in this amended 
Bill. The hon. Member for St. Pancras 
has spoken of the underhand conduct of 
the Treasury in this matter, and he 
states that this clause was withdrawn 
without ‘any communication with the 
Chairman of the London County Council. 
But the hon. Member knows perfectly 
well that I endeavoured to communicate 
with the Chairman, and was only pre- 
vented doing so owing to his having 
gone abroad, and the hon. Member also 
knows that I did the next best thing, 
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and communicated with the Deputy 
Chairman. 

*Mz. LAWSON : Lord Rosebery 
went abroad after the last sitting of the 
Council. He could have been com- 
municated with before that. 

*Mr. JACKSON: That does not affect 
my point at all. The statement has 
been made that no communication was 
made, whereas the hon. Member knew 
Thad endeavoured to make the com- 
munication: that I communicated with 
the Deputy Chairman as early as I 
could, and that I also communicated by 
letter with the Council. 

*Mr. LAWSON : I learned from the 
Deputy Chairman that he was not com- 
municated with. 

*Mr. FIRTH (Dundee): My hon. 
Friend is mistaken. I wrote a letter to 
the Financial Secretary on the matter. 

*Mr. LAWSON: Yes, afterwards. 

*Mr. JACKSON: I have now ex- 

lained to the House the course I took. 

he hon. Member for Peckham has 
asked for information as to one or two 
points, and, first, as to a sum of 
£350,000 referred to in Sub-section 2 
of Clause 5. Under the Local Govern- 
ment Act the County Council is entrusted 
with the power of dealing with lunatic 
asylums in Surrey and Middlesex, and 
this sum is for the purpose of carrying 
out certain buildings that are required. 
As to the apprehensions of the hon. 
Member respecting the power given in 
respect to building a Council Chamber, 
these are not very well founded, as no 
money can be actually expended until 
the expenditure has been previously 
sanctioned by Parliament. It would 
not be wise to put in the Bill the sum 
proposed to be given for the site when 
negotiations are in progress as to the 
amount to be paid. My hon. Friend 
also asked as to the proposal to give 
power to borrow £17,000, provided the 
total sum borrowed for certain purposes 
does not exceed £791,000. He sug- 
gests that that sum has already been 
exceeded, and that £1,100,000 has been 
borrowed. But, as a fact, the £17,000 
will bring the amount borrowed under 
the Acts of 1881 and 1884 to £791,000, 
and I think my hon. Friend must be 
confusing the figures and including 
sums previously authorised to be bor- 
rowed. May I add thatthe duty of 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill 
is not one which the Secretary to the 
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Treasury voluntarily undertakes, but 
that it is a duty imposed om him by an 
arrangement of long standing. 

Mr. F. W. ISAACSON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Stepney): Will any amount be 
put in the Bill to show what will be 
paid for the site of the new Council 
Chamber ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: No; I am afraid 
the negotiations will not be completed 
in time. But the agreement for pur- 
chase cannot be made without the sanc- 
ton of the Treasury. 

Mr. FIRTH: I should like to ex- 
plain a matter on which a little dis- 
crepancy which has arisen. This dele- 
tion of the clause was made before I 
had any notice of it, and, indeed, my 
hon. Friend the Member for St. Pancras 
was the first to give me information 
about it. I told him when he called on 
me I had heard: nothing about it, but 
subsequently I found on the Table of 
the Chairman of the Council a letter 
conveying the information. 

*Mr. JACKSON: Perhaps I ought 
to explain that I fell into a mistake. 
When I referred to the deputy Chair- 
man I meant the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of London, 
and not the hon. Member for Dundee. 


Mr. FIRTH: The titular appellation 
of the hon. Baronet is Vice Chairman. 
I may say that the clause which has 
been omitted fis in exactly the same 
language as that contained in a Bill 
which I proposed in 1882, in the Mar- 
kets Bill, which we carried through at 
half-past three in the morning. I think 
the Secretary to the Treasury has given 
a sufficient explanation of the Bill ; but 
I may add that the sum of £350,000 
which is authorised to be raised is for 
buildings which we are bound to erect. 


Mr. COCHRANE-BAILLIE (St. 
Pancras, "7 With reference to Sab- 
section 4, Olause 5, may I ask if any 
steps have been taken to see if it is not 
possible to alter the present offices so as 
to make them suitable for the Council ? 

Mr. FIRTH: I think that no one 
who has been through the building 
which the County Council are now 
occupying would wish them to remain 
there longer than possible. A Commit- 
tee has thoroughly investigated the 
matter. We have temporarily enlarged 
the building, and if the hon. Member 
will do us the courtesy to call, I think 
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he will fully agree with the steps we are 
taking to get new offices. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


TECHNICAI, INSTRUCTION BILL. 
(No. 350.) 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [ist August], 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


*Mr. GEORGE DIXON (Birming- 
ham, Edgbaston): As I understand 
that the Government have agreed to 
acceptthe Amendment of my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Gorton Division of 
Lancashire, I shall not move the Motion 
which appears in my name. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): The Vice President of the Council 
in laying this Bill before the House has 
placed the friends of technical education 
in avery difficult position. He must be 
well aware that a good many education 
reformers object to secondary education 
being handed over to Local Authorities 
instead of specially elected educational 
bodies. Unless some concession is 
made to our views the Bill will be 
strongly opposed. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 
Under the Intermediate Education Bill 
Parliament has given power to Paro- 
chial Authorities to levy a halfpenny rate 
for exactly the same purposes as are 
provided for in this Bill, and I there- 
fore wish to know if the provisions of 
this Bill will enable them to levy an 
additional rate. 

*Tuz VICE PRESIDENT or rae 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Hart Dyxe, Kent, 
Dartford): I do not think any Local 
Authority will impose any double rate. 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I do not oppose the Second 
Reading of the Bill, but I accept it with 
great regret and reluctance. After 
the country has been expecting a 
Technical Education Bill for two 
years, the measure now before 
the House is a great disappointment. 
The real mischief is embodied in Sub- 
section (a) of Clause 1, which prevents 
the Local Authority from aiding out of 
Jocal rates any technical or manual 
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instruction in elementary schools, an 
therefore by this Bill you are building a 
castle in the air and providing second- 
ary technical instruction, because there 
issome idea that the voluntary schools 
stand in the way of introducing this 
technical instruction in elementary 
schools. Even agricultural instruction 
is excluded from elementary schools by 
virtue of this Bill, notwithstanding the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion. What will this Bill do for 
London? For two years the London 
School Board has had before it a scheme 
of technical instruction which everybody 
wishes to see enforced, but this Bill will 
not allow a single boy in the London 
Board Schools to obtain this kind" of 
instruction. It is true the County 
Council will be able, to some extent, to 
aid the Polytechnic, and for that reason 
I do not oppose the Bill, although I 
look upon it as a miserable compromise 
and as a miserable attempt to 
fulfil the promisesof the Government. 
The existing system of elementary 
education is too booky; and it is de- 
sired to give to the boys a little manual, 
scientific, and technical instruction that 
they may take with them to higher 
colleges. This Bill will enable any- 
thing of the sort to be done. The Bill 
is one of the greatest shams ever per- 
petrated in the House, and [ hope that 
it will be much altered in Committee. 

Question put, ‘That the Bill be read 
a second time.” 

Mr. CHANNING: I object, because 
no reply has been given to my remarks. 

Tae PRESIDENT or raz BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir Micuazn Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): On a point of order, Sir, 
the hon. Member has already spoken 
on this stage. Can he now object ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If the words “I 
object”’ reach my ears, it is sufficient. 
It is not necessary for me to know 
whence they proceed. 

Mr. CHANNING: I object. 

Objection being taken to Further 
Proceeding, the Debate stood ad- 
journed. 

Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. ‘ 


It being One of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put. 


Instruction Bill. 


House adjourned at One o’clock 
till Monday next 
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COMMISSION. 


The following Bills received the 
Royal Assent :— 


Prince uf Wales’s Children. 

Telegraphs (Isle of Man). 

Advertisement Rating. 

Small Debts (Scotland). 

Canada (Ontario Boundary). 

Passengers Acts Amendment. 

Board of Agriculture. 

Audit (Army and Navy Accounts). 

Trust Funds Investment. 

Windward Islands Appeal Court. 

Settled Land Acts Amendment. 

Companies Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1888, Amendment. 

Marriages (Basutoland, &c.). 

Judicial Factors (Scotland). 

Intermediate Education (Wales). 


PRIVATE BILLS (ALTERATION OF 
EMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION.) 
Report from the Select Committee 

(with the proceedings of the Committee) 

made; and to be printed. [No. 224]: 

And to be considered on Thursday 

next. 


EGYPT — MILITARY OPERATIONS 
AGAINST THE DERVISHES—FUTURE 
POLICY, 
QUESTIONS. — OBSERVATIONS, 

_Tae Earn or CARNARVON, in 
rising to call attention to the hostilities 
on the Nile and the general condition 
of affairs in Egypt, said: I will 
not repeat now what was said the 
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other evening, in which I so heartily 
joined—the expression of deep satisfac- 
tion at the skill, courage, and conduct 
of our troops in the recent hostilities on 
the Nile; those who took part in that 
short conversation bore emphatic testi- 
mony to that, and it would be needlessly 
taking up the time of your Lordships if 
I were to advert to itagain. I suppose 
no reasonable man doubted what the 
issue of those hostilities would be; but, 
as I said before, there is a larger ques- 
tion behind—a larger question as re- 
gards the possible or probable recur- 
rence of such difficulties and the general 

licy which is to be maintained in 

gypt. I need not delay your Lord- 
ships by more than the briefest reminder 
of the circumstances which have brought 
us to the present pass of events. The 
House will remember how the dual con- 
trol was brought to an end, the insur- 
rection of Arabi, the bombardment of 
Alexandria, and the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir. Single-handed in fact, and in 
default of all allies we entered Egypt ; 
single-handed we fought our battles; 
single handed we won all our successes. 
But very soon afterwards we were 
startled by the news of the de- 
feat of Hicks Pasha, and I need 
not recall the circumstances that 
followed and ulminated in the tra- 
gical disaster to Gordon at Khartoum. 
Very soon after that the withdrawal 
of our garrisons commenced, and of 
those that remained some were mas- 
sacred, some disappeared, and the 
history of some is even now buried 
in complete obscurity. There was a 
declaration made very soon after that 
time, or about that time, to the effect 
that we intended to withdraw from 
Egypt at a certain specified date. I 
always regretted that declaration, but 
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that declaration was followed by many 
similar declarations, if not quite as pre- 
cise in language, at all events bearing 
very closely the same character. Then 
commenced the general policy of with- 
drawal from the outposts, the concentrat- 
ing of troops for the defence of Egypt 
proper, and a gradual reduction of the 
armed forces. That reduction went on 
from month to month until recently the 
force could not have been above 2,500 
men, or thereabouts. Then ensued that 
which had been predicted by a great 
many persons familiar with Eastern 
-affairs, fresh risings on the frontier, 
fresh harassing of our positions, till at 
last occurred the recent invasion which 
we have been obliged to arrest by send- 
ing troops from other places. Ifwehad 
sustained a reverse we should have been 
obliged to send many more troops. In 
the events of the last few days there is 
very much to rejoice over, and perhaps 
not the least ground of satisfaction is 
that the health of the British troops, 
contrary to what might have been ex- 


pected, has been admirable. I need not 


point out that the difficultiesof European 
troops are greatly aggravated by the 
summer heat of such a country as Egypt. 
Seasoned troops alone can bear such a 
climate. But unseasoned troops must 
die like flies. The reason why our 
troops did stand the severity of the 
climate was that they were entirely sea- 
soned troops. We were obliged to bring 
them from Malta, from Cyprus, and 
poy from Gibraltar. I think it has 

een a wise policy on the part of the 
Government during the last two years, 
orsomewhat less, to increase the strength 
of our garrison at Malta, which for a 
long time had been unduly low. The 
garrison there, however, is very limited, 
andif any check had occurred, troops of a 
very different quality and material must 
have been procured elsewhere. But, 
my Lords, the question to which I wish 
to draw the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government and this House is not purely 
a military question, it is essentially a 
mixed one. Egypt, to use a metaphor 
which was applied to a smaller country 
in Europe, is now the cockpit of Euro- 
pean diplomacy. Rival theories are 
contending and struggling for the 
mastery. Ido not propose to go very 
closely into that part of the subject, but 
I may remind your Lordships that very 
briefly there are three principal theories 
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that struggle for ascendency. First of 
all, there is that which is known by the 
name of neutralisation. It is founded 
on the idea that Egypt may be placed, 
by the agreement of European Powers, 
in the same position of neutrality as 
Belgium. The answer to that is that 
Egypt is not, and cannot be for a 
long time, at all events, a Belgium. 
Her people are not Belgians. They 
have not learned the art of Constitu- 
tional Self-Government; and it would 
be idle to suppose that anything short of 
a very long apprenticeship indeed could 
teach it to them. There are not in 
Egypt at the present moment the ele- 
ments for Constitutional Government, as, 
on the other hand, there are not the 
elements for a benignant despotism. 
Then there is that which is sometimes 
described as the International theory—a 
theory which finds favour in France, 
but which I believe to be equally im- 
possible. The idea is that each Power 
in Europe should be proportionately re- 
presented, and should exercise a pro- 
portionate power in the management of 
the country. But the great objection 
to that is that each country and each 
Government has its own special object— 
or rather that certain parties in each 
country have their own objects and their 
own interests. These objects andinterests 
are not for the good of Egypt, but gene- 
rally for the promotion of the interests 
of capitalists, of bondholders, of finan- 
cial rings, of persons who have private 
and personal objects to satisfy. ff that 
theory were attempted in reality it could 
only end in a crowd of jarring interests, 
many of them of a very inferior charac- 
ter, and certainly none likely to contri- 
bute to the welfare of the country. We 
next come to the theory which is mainly 
represented by English ideas, and that 
resolves itself very simply into this—that 
‘we should either stay and govern, or 
go.” Let me say a word as to our 
staying and governing, and let me ask 
— Lordships to consider what we 
ave done and what we have not done 
in Egypt. What we have done has 
been, I believe, in many ways a satis- 
factory record. We have abolished the 
lash, we have put an end to torture, we 
have greatly improved the prisons, wé 
have purified the judicial system, we 
have augmented and developed the irri- 
ae system of the country, that most 
ertile source of revenue, and we have 
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created an effective and well-drilled 
army. It is eee to express too 
strongly the debt we owe to the able 
and conscientious public servants who 
have laboured in this work in Egypt. 
Moreover, life and property have been 
comparatively secure, and, lastly, I am 
told by those who know the country 
that sentiments have grown up in the 
mind of the fellah, who has been 
down-trodden for generations upon 
generations, which, though they do 
not actually make him in all senses 
of the word a free man fit to 
govern himself, still make him a very 
different character from that oppressed 
and miserable person that he was a short 
time since. Thatis, briefly summarised, 
what we have done. What we have 
not done also is a longer list than I 
quite like to think of. I do not say that 
it has been our fault; circumstances 
and conflicting policies have fought 
against us; but the taxation of the 
country still remains unequal, unjust, 
and often very oppressive. One of the 
first things which it was our object to 
do in the purposes of good government 
was, no doubt, to create a new assess- 
ment; but the old assessment continues, 
and with it most of its injustices and 
cruelties. I believe (my noble Friend 
will correct me if I am wrong) that at 
no very great distance from Cairo, in the 
interior of the country, so hardly does 
the enforcement of this old assessment 
press upon the people that there are 
very frequent sequestrations of land for 
the non-payment of taxes. I apprehend 
that one of our shortcomings is that 
we really do not govern enough ; that 
the people would rejoice to see greater 
government, more effective govern- 
ment; and I imagine that thetwo Depart- 
ments in which and for which we are 
deservedly popular are the Irrigation 
Department and the Army Department. 
For both of those we are respected; 
both of those have done, and are doing, 
a great work. But in each case the 
work is not adequate; it is stopped ia 
mid career. There is another evil which 
we met with, and which we still main- 
tain—I mean the conscription. I am 
not one of those who object to all con- 
scription on abstract and general 
grounds, far from it; but I think my 
noble Friend must know well from the 
facts that have come before him that 


the conscription in Egypt tells with | 





a peculiar, and a special, and, I 
should say, an exceptional cruelty; and 
cannot as matter of argument, in its 
present form at least, be defended. And, 
lastly, you have the feeling spread far 
and wide through the country that there 
is no abiding confidence in our rule; by 
which I mean that there is no confidence 
in the permanency of our stay and of 
our administration. Then we come to 
ask, is this a matter of success or of 
failure? It is certainly not success—it 
is very far short of it. Now, what are 
the causes of that ? Of course, there are 
many causes; but there are two which 
stand out above and beyond all others. 
The first is the lack of sufficient money ; 
the second the sense of uncertainty per- 
vading the whole country. All im- 
provements in Egypt, as elsewhere, 
want money. A better system of taxa- 
tion, a larger system of irrigation, 
better means of defence, a police force, 
an army—all these mean money ; and 
what we need in order to obtain that 
money is a free hand in the management 
of Egyptian finance. But that is im- 
possible, because then step in diplomatic 
considerations, foreign jealousies, and, 
as in a quite recent case, France forbids 
even the conversion of the debt. I know 
very well that in the course of a few 
years, I think it is in 1894, a certain 
part of the interest on the Canal shares 
falls in, and there will be a considerable 
saving, which of course will be applic- 
able to Government purposes. But you 
have to wait five years for that; and 
even that amount, after all, is nothing 
very considerable. But I said there 
was another difficulty, and another 
drawback, which took from the complete 
success of our occupation of Egypt, and 
that is the uncertainty which pervades 
the whole of the Oriental mind, whe- 
ther we are there for long—whether 
we may not flit like a shadow on the 
wall; and that I consider to be the 
groatest evil and the greatest difficulty 
of all; and for this we have in a certain 
measure to blame ourselves and our own 
conduct, because, if there has not been 
vacillation, there has at least been the 
semblance of vacillation. There has 
been the appearance of halting between 
two professions. On the one hand, we 
have declared repeatedly that we went 
to Egypt in order to restore prosperity 
and order: in the same breath we have 
said that we were anxious to go as soon 
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as we could get away. On the one hand, 
we declared that our object was to hold 
Egypt: in the same breath we have 
abandoned the outworks of Egypt in the 
Soudan, and we have reduced our troops 
till it almost seemed as if we were going 
to accept a mere corporal’s guard. The 
result of all that is that the Egyptians 
and the Soudanese disbelieve very much 
our assertions; that the French place 
unfair constructions upon our conduct; 
and that Europe looks on half amused 
and half perplexed, and designates us 
as opportunists living from hand to 
mouth. But what is after all the real 
position? It is this—that we have 
assumed responsibilities larger than we 
can fulfil under existing conditions. We 
have given to Egypt only one-half of 
the benefits which our occupation should 
have tended to give her. Trade, which, 
after all, is the secret key to unlock 
success and prosperity, is blighted and 
comparatively checked. The Khedive, 
who, as an Oriental Sovereign, had 
power, is reduced in the eyes of the 
people to a mere shadow; and all 
this time we repeat, and repeat, and 
repeat over again our intention of 
going at the first opportunity. Now, I 
venture to think that, on reflection, your 
Lordships will see that there really are 
but five possible courses which are open, 
and I will venture to enumerate them. 
The first of these is evacuation. That 
would be a very poor end in the eyes of 
the country to all the labour and blood- 
shed and sacrifices that we have made; 
and there can be no doubt of this—that 
evacuation would mean anarchy, and 
must lead to early foreign intervention. 
Secondly, you may, as some persons 
desire, but which I should look upon as 
the worst solution of all, hand the 
country back again to Turkey. I am 
satisfied that neither the feeling nor the 
good sense of this country would 
tolerate such a proceeding. Every un- 
fulfilled pledge on the part of the 
Turkish Government, every act of 
oppression, of misgovernment, ofcruelty, 
would rise up against it, and the very 
stones of the Pyramids would cry out 
against it. You have Armenia at this 
moment declaring that the condition of 
things is intolerable; you have Crete 
in a state of semi-revolt; you have 
Macedonia seething; and, therefore, 
people who are idle enough to dream 
that Turkey could resume her authority 
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in Egypt are living in such a cloudland 
that itis not worth while to discuss it. 
Thirdly, we may remain as we are, and 
drift along, repelling the different at- 
tacks which from time to time may be 
made—as on the recent occasion, sending 
troops whether convenient or incon- 
venient, hoping for the best, taking the 
risk. There are, no doubt, precedents for 
this, but they are not satisfactory prece- 
dents, andI do not think that that isavery 
good solutionof the matter. Fourthly, we 
might remain as we are, but providing 
some defence for the Southern portions 
of the country, the outposts of Egypt. I 
believe that that can only be accom- 
plished in two possible ways: either by 
securing a competent and reliable autho- 
rity, semi-independent, to hold these 
outworks for you—such as Zebehr, or 
Emin, or some such person, and that 
was, after all, the ideal which I believe 
was mainly in Gordon’s mind at the last 
as a practical solution—or by placing 
black garrisons, who, however, must be 
paid and must be officered by English- 
men, to hold the country for you. 
That, no doubt, is a better solution ; it 
is a more adequate solution; but 
costly, and not without a good many 
difficulties. Fifthly, and lastly, you may 
announce to Europe that you intend to 
stay in Egypt for the present, and that 
you are not limited by times and seasons; 
that you will religiously respect the 
rights of the bondholders, but that 
you will administer the country upon 
your own principles and policy, and 
then govern the country as firmly, and 
substantially as wisely, as you have 
governed the best Provinces in India. 
That is a solution which is, undoubtedly, 
much the best for Egypt. It may pre- 
sent difficulties, possibly, so far as this 
country is concerned, but it is the 
boldest course, and it is the one td 
which at any time you may be reduced 
by a combination of diplomatic con- 
ditions. It means, no doubt, an increase 
of your Mediterranean Squadron, and 
an addition to your Army of some 4,000 
or 5,000 men; but Egypt could pay 
that if she were willing; and geo- 
graphically defensible as she is in @ 
singularly high degree by the deserts 
that flank her on either side, the 
masters of the sea may easily be the 
masterso! Egypt. My Lords, thesearethe 
alternatives. I do not believe that any 
other solutions exist than those which I 
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have mentioned. Willingly or un- 
willingly, one of these the Government 
must choose, and the time is drawing 
near when that choice must be distinctly 
and definitely expressed. I hope I have 
said nothing which will embarrass the 
Government. It has been far from my 
wish to do so. The question is one of 
the gravest moment; but I do think it 
desirable that before long some solution 
should be arrived at, and I believe it is 
equally desirable’ that the country 
should, in some degree at all events, 
understand the elements of the question. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER ayp SEC- 
RETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satissury): 
My Lords, once or twice this Session I 
have had to regret that the only Mem- 
ber of the Front Opposition Bench (I 
say it without any incivility to him) 
whom I have had to confront was my 
noble Friend the noble Viscount opposite 
(Viscount Oxenbridge). I have no doubt 
he is a repository in the richest measure 
of all the experience and all the know- 
ledge of the Government to which he 
belonged ; but it is very difficult for me 
to enter upon matters of detail concern- 
ing the action of the late Government— 
I mean the Government which termi- 
nated in 1885—unless some of those who 
took part in that Government are present. 
When my noble Friend behind me talks 
of our failure or our success in Egypt, I 
think that as far as we are concerned we 
havea right to require this— that what we 
have done or that what has happened in 
our time shall be measured in respect to 
the circumstances which we found when 
we acceded to responsibility; and that 
we shall not be held to have failed 
because Egypt does not occupy an ideal 
position with respect to all the circum- 
stances that have been examined by my 
noble Friend. In saying that, I have no 
wish to raise old controversies, or to hint 
any blame of those who went before me. 
But I only wish to insist upon this—that 
to ascertain the merits or demerits of 
Her Majesty’s present Government you 
must simply compare the state of Egypt 
when we acceded to power with the state 
of Egypt as it is now, and not impute to 
us responsibility for avy results which 
may have accrued from circumstances 
which happened before our time. It is 
very necessary to take this into consi- 
deration, because, whatever the causes 
Were, there is no doubt that the task to 


which we succeeded was one of aetng 
difficulty ; and we have never imagine 
that the conditions existed which would 
have enabled usto bring Egypt within any 
measurable time to the high degree of 
prosperity and order which prevails in 
European countries. But I do not in 
the least admit that there has been any 
element of failure in what has been 
done. On the contrary, I think if my 
noble Friend examines carefully into the 
Reports which have been laid before the 
House, he will see that, not owing to 
any merit on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government (I do not in the least sug- 
gest that), but owing to the wise, care- 
ful, and statesmanlike management of 
the permanent servants of the Crown, 
and the English servants of the 
Khedive, who have carried on that. 
great work of civilisa‘ion in that coun- 
try, there has been a constant and. 
steady progress, bringing peace andy 
tranquillity to the country ; bringing in- . 
creased means of prosperity and open- 
ings for industry and commerce, abating. - 
the evils of misgovernment, of judicial 
abuse, and of disorder which existed. 
before that time, and even abating that . 
evil on which my noble Friend relies 
the most—namely, the evil of excessive 
taxation of the inhabitants. In all the-. 
matters which constitute the advance of. 
a nation Egypt has made real progress.. 
under the temporary guardianship of 
England. My noble Friend has ad- 
vanced nothing that could be called 
solid evidence to the contrary. His 
charges have been so vague that it is im- 
possible todeal withthem. He tells me 
that the assessment it still a grievous - 
wrong. The circumstance that there 
has been any increase in the weight - 
of the assessment has not come under 
my observation. I doubt it exceedingly. 
On the contrary, I believe the assessment - 
has been steadily becoming lighter and 
more just in proportion as the cadastrak 
survey has been carried out, and the 
re-partition of burdens has become more 
equal. I freely admit that the financial 
state of Egypt is not everything that we 
could desire. The burdens are heavier 
than we should wish the people to bear, 
and that for the simple reason that the 
Governments of Egypt that existed 
before our time have so squandered 
the resources of the people that one-half 
of the revenues of Egypt goes to pay 





the interest on her debt. That is the 
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burden with which Egypt starts in the 
financial race, and as long as that bur- 
den weighs on her it is impossible to 
say that her financial condition at all 
approaches to the ideal. But I did not 
hear from my noble Friend any sugges- 
tion of a possible remedy for that evil. 
He seemed to intimate that it was the 
business of this country, in some way 
or other, to get rid of the debt. I hope 
Ido not do him wrong, but I thought 
I just traced a suggestion that a simple 
way of getting rid of the debt was not 
to pay it. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: I 
must interrupt my noble Friend. Such 
an extraordinary perversion of words I 
never heard. I am afraid the noble 
Marquess was slumbering on the Trea- 
sury Bench if he ever supposed that I 
advocated for one moment passing the 
sponge over the solemn obligations that 
have been incurred. I content myself 
with a simple denial of the fact. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
am exceedingly glad to have drawn that 
denial from my noble Friend, and I 
have not the slightest doubt that I 
misunderstood him; but he did not in- 
dicate in what possible way financial 
prosperity could be restored to a people 
which begins by having to pay away 
half its revenue as interest for its debt. 
It is obvious that the burden is one that 
must weigh upon it most heavily. Iam 
not therefore able to admit in any 
degree the suggestion of my noble 
Friend that the guardianship of this 
country over Egypt has been otherwise 
than beneficial to it. For that we have 
not attained such a measure of success 
as we had a right to expect. Ineed not 
go further and say that the withdrawal 
of that guardianship would be a great 
evil to Egypt, for in that I understand 
that I carry my noble Friend with me; 
but when he goes beyond the criticism 
of the past or the examination of the 
present condition of Egypt and the 
effect of the measures which this 
country has sanctioned or encouraged, 
and asks us to penetrate into the future 
and say what the future relations of this 
country and Egypt are to be, I must 
respectfully ask the House to allow me 
to decline to follow him. It is very 
burning ground indeed. We have again 
and again explained what, in our judg- 
ment, are the obligations which bind us 
to Egypt and which we have intended 
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to fulfil; and when my noble Friend says 
there has been vacillation, or the sem- 
blance of vacillation, I again cannot 
admit that the charge is sustained by 
any evidence or any particulars. If my 
noble Friend will do me the honour to 
refer to the account which I gave four 
years ago of the policy which the then 
in-coming Government thought it their 
duty to pursue with respect to Egypt, 
and the circumstances in which Egypt 
found herself, I think he will find we 
have not deviated by a hair’s breadth 
from the line which we then laid down. 
I need not repeat what I have often 
expressed — namely, the obligations 
which we feel bound in honour to fulfil 
before we withdraw from the guardian- 
ship of Egypt. But when my noble 
Friend asks us to go beyond that and 
to convert ourselves from guardians into 
proprietors, and to say that, in despite 
of all that we have said and that our 
predecessors have said, we will, under 
the circumstances and conditions as they 
are now, declare our stay in Egypt per- 
manent and our relation to Egypt that 
of a conquering country to a conquered, 
I must say I think my noble Friend 
pays an insufficient regard to the sanc- 
tity of the obligations which the Govern- 
ment of the Queen have undertaken and 
by which they are bound to abide. In 
such a matter we have not to consider 
what is the most convenient or what is 
the most profitable course ; we have to 
consider the course to which we are 
bound by our own obligations and by 
European law. Weshall try to observe 
that rule faithfully. Undoubtedly we 
have no intention of abandoning our 
task until it is fulfilled; but we have no 
authority or right to give it the exten- 
sion which my noble Friend demands. 
Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, I do 
not of course intend to enter at all into 
the general discussion raised by the 
noble Earl opposite ; but with reference 
to the allusion that has been made to 
the reforms which have taken place in 
Egypt in recent years, there is one 
matter upon which I should like to say 
a word or two. Having been in that 
country not long ago, I made it my 
duty to inquire, as far as I could, into 
what was being done with reference to 
a reform in the judicial system, and the 
administration of the law. Your Lord- 
ships will be aware how very far Egypt 
was behind, according to our Europeaw 
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notions, in its judicial system, and its 
method of administering the law. I 
satisfied myself that in this most im- 
portant particular there had been a real 
and substantial improvement during the 
last few years. I do not mean to say 
that at the present time in this respect 
Egypt is on a level with European 
nations, or has completely achieved the 
object which those who entered upon 
these reforms had in view; but I was 
satisfied, from the conversation which I 
had with the Prime Minister in Egypt, 
that he held upon this subject tho- 
roughly enlightened views, that he was 
profoundly impressed with the necessity 
of further reforms, and that he was 
most anxious to bring them to as speedy 
an accomplishment as possible. Your 


Lordships will easily imagine that the | &' 


task of law reform in a country like 
Egypt is not likely to be an easy one. 
Even in this country, with all our reform- 
ing tendencies, and when reforms have 
been most in the air, the path of the 
legal reformer has been generally a 
somewhat thorny one; and law reforms 
have never moved very rapidly apace. 
But in the East the difficulties, of 
course, are considerably greater. I 
have thought it right to bear my 
testimony to the fact that I believe a 
real endeavour is being made, and has, 
to some extent, already successfully been 
made, in this direction, and I have 
every hope that the progress will be 
continued still further. 


ECCLESIASTICAL BUSINESS FEES. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP: Your Lord- 
ships may remember that in May I 
moved for a Return which was in con- 
tinuation of part of the information con- 
tained in a Return presented to the 
House in 1870. It has been found more 


convenient to obtain the continuation 
of the whole of that Return rather than 
acertain part of it, and I therefore move 
your Lordships to substitute the Return 
of which I have given notice for that 

— was ordered on the 21st of May 
ast. 


. Tax SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): I have been 


requested by my noble Friend to say 
that there is no objection whatever to 
a Return in the amended form. 


{Avavsr 12, 1889} 
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ECCLESIASTICAL OFFICES. 


Order of 23rd May last, for Return 
respecting, discharged. 


ECCLESIASTICAL BUSINESS FEES. 


‘‘ Return from every archbishop and bishop 
holding a see in England or Wales of the names, 
residence, profession or occupation, and, if a 
clergyman, the preferment, of every seoretary, 
apparitor, seal keeper, or other officer employed 
by them in the transaction of ecclesiastical busi- 
ness, stating the scale of fees charged by such 
officers, with the total amount of fees received 
by each of such officers for his own use durin 
each year from 1870 to 1888, both ‘nichole 
and the nature of the duties performed by each 
officer respectively for such fees, 

Return from every ecclesiastical registry in 
England and Wales, stating the fees payable to 
each archbishop (if any), bishop (if any), vicar- 
eneral, chancellor, commissary, official, master 
of the faculties, or other ecclesiastical judge, 
whether acting in person or by deputy, surroe 
gate, registrar, deputy-registrar, or other officer, 
for the transaction of ecclesiastical business in 
Court or out of Court, stating the amount of 
fees that have been received in respect of each 
class of document or business transacted Ccurin 
each year from 1870 to 1888, both included, 
stating to whom such fees or proportions of such 
fees have been paid, and the duties performed 
by each officer respectively for such fees. 

Likewise, the amount of the fee charged for 
a marriage license exclusive of stamps, also of 
the number of marriage licenses issued in each 
year from 1870 to 1888, both included, with the 
total amount of fees paid into the registry for 
marriage licenses, exclusive of stamps, in each 
of those years, stating to what officer such fees 
have been paid, and the amount received by 
each of such officers, and the duties performed 
by each officer respectively for such fees [in 
continuation of Return (185), 1870].” 


Address for (Earl Beauchamp.) 


THE ALDERSHOT REVIEW. 
QUESTION.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Lorp BRAYE, in rising to ask whe- 
ther it was true that, owing to the 
concealed inequalities of the ground 
selected, several casualties from falls 
occurred among the troops reviewed 
last Wednesday at Aldershot, two of 
which were reported to have been of a 
very serious nature; and whether, in 
the event of a future review of such 
magnitude, it was contemplated that 
some less broken ground should be 
chosen for the purpose, said: My 
‘Lords, we learn from the ordinary 
channels of information that last 
Wednesday, at the great review at 
Aldershot, some accidents occurred of 
@ very serious nature: one man broke 
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his thigh, another broke his leg and his 
arm, and there were several other acci- 
dents of a minor character. I hope 
that either these reports are not true, or 
at least that they are exaggerated ; and 
the most satisfactory answer which I 
could receive from the noble Lord oppo- 
site would be a simple negative. If, on 
the other hand, they are true, and if it 
appear that they were entirely owing to 
the unevenness of the ground in that 
locality at Fox Hill—to the fact that 
there are so many concealed pitfalls 
covered with heather, and rows of dis- 
used ruts—if that, as I believe, is the 
case, it will be satisfactory to learn if 
the Authorities have taken into con- 
sideration the changing of the site for 
a review of such great importance and 
magnitude as that which took place 
last Wednesday in the presence of the 
German Emperor. There is the whole 
of England to chose from for such a 
review, because these reviews are not 
very frequent, and troops could be 
amassed at other localities. If the 
physical difficulties which exist at Alder- 
shot cannot be overcome, and I believe 
they cannot, it will be satisfactory to learn 
that the Authorities of the War Office 
are taking the matter into consideration. 
These, my Lords, are the reasons why I 
venture to put the question which stands 
in my name. 


Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Hanns): 
I regret to say that there were four 


accidents at the manwuvres on Wed- 
nesday last, one of them of a serious 
nature, being, as the noble Lord 
said, a fracture. That and another 
arose from the upsetting of a gun. 
The second man who was injured 
is progressing favourably. The other 
two cases arose from horses falling ; one 
man is progressing favourably and the 
other has returned to duty. I have no 
official information as to whether those 
accidents were due to the concealed 
inequalities of the ground, or to any 
carelessness on the part of the men 
themselves. In any case, I am distinctly 
of opinion that the Military Authorities 
will be unable to forego the advantages 
to be derived from training troops on 
uneven ground, which accustoms them 
to take advantage of the cover afforded 
by its inequalities. 
Lord Braye 


{LORDS} 
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LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
(No. 209.) 

Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments made by the Lords to the 
Amendments made by the Commons, 
and the Lords consequential Amend- 
ment, agreed to, and with the Amend- 
ments made by the Commons to which 
the Lords have disagreed not insisted 
on. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL (No. 112.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for Bills relating to Law, dc., 
with Amendments: ‘I'he Report thereof 
received; and Bill re-committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on 
Thursday next. 


BUSINESS UF THE HOUSE. 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House at its rising 
To-day do adjourn to Thursday next ;” 
agreed to.—(Zhe Marquess of Salsbury). 


PAYMASTER GENERAL BILL. (No. 208.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order): An Amendment made: The 
Report thereof to be received on Thurs- 
day next. 


REVENUE BILL (No. 209.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; and to be read 3* on Thursday 
next. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL (No. 191.) 
UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL 
(Nu. 204.) 

Read 3+ (according to order), with the 
Amendments, and passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 

House adjourned at half past Five 


o'clock, till Thursday next, @ 
quarter past Four o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF VOMMONS, 


Monday, 12th August, 1889. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to—Prince of 
Wales’s Children Bill, Judicial Factors 
(Scotland) Bill, Intermediate Education 
(Wales) Bill, without Amendment ; 
Amendments to Factors Bill [Lords], 
with Amendments. 


ROYAL ASSENT, 


Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 


The House went ;—and being re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. Spzaker reported the Royal 
Assent to a number of Bills. | See 
page 993. ] 


QUESTIONS. 


——_— G6 —— 
IRELAND—THE LIMAVADY SAVINGS 
BANK. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he has heard any complaints as 
to the management of the Limavady 
Savings Bank, to the effect that moneys 
are paid out sometimes without au- 
thority from those whose names are 
registered as the depositors, and that 
moneys are lodged in the names of 
persons without their knowledge, with 
the object of enabling individuals to 
have large sums of money in the bank 
and at their disposal under various 
names; and, whether he will order 
some inquiry to be made ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): No complaints have 
reached me in regard to the manage- 
ment of the Limavady Savings Bank, 
nor is the matter one which would come 
under the cognizance of the Irish 
Government. The Commissioners of 
the National Debt are the controlling 
authority in the case of ‘Trustee 
Savings Banks. The Treasury pre- 
sumably answer for the Commissioners 
jn this House. 


{Avausr 12, 1889} 
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LONDONDERRY GAOL. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: I be 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, during 
May last, or at any other time, Mr. P. 
J. J. Joyce, of the Irish Prisons Board, 
gave directions to the Governor of the 
Derry Gaol to have the prison chaplains 
watched, and to note what class of pri- 
soners they especially visited, and if 
they visited Father Stephens, Mr, 
M‘Hugh, and Mr. Kelly oftener than 
the other prisoners; and, if they did so, 
to remonstrate with them ; and, whether 
it is within the sphere of Mr. Joyce’s 
duties to give directions to the Governor 
of Derry Goal te have a watch set upon 
the prison chaplains ? ; 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This question 
has been already substantially answered 
in the reply given to a question on the 
same subject -put by the hon. Member 
on 30th May last. ‘The general instruc- 
tions of the Prisons Board in the matter 
were conveyed to the Governors of Pri- . 
sons through the several Inspectors of 
the Board. 


THE LAND ACT, 1887. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
whether he is aware that the applica- 
tions of many tenants, leaseholders, to 
have fair rents fixed under “ The Land 
Act, 1887, have been dismissed on the 
technical point that they had not admin- 
istration taken out; and that a large 
number of such tenants, whose cases 
have recently been listed, wili be too 
late to receive the benefits of the Act; 
and, whether he will bring in a short 
Act to remedy this defect, and to extend 
the time in which leaseholders can enter 
Court, and to extend the time for taking 
out administration to all whose cases 
are listed before the 22nd instaut ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that if at the hear- 
ing of an application to fix a fair rent it 
is found that the applicant has not per- 
fected his title as tenant by failure to 
take out administration to the former 
tenant the case is not dismissed, but 
adjourned in order to enable adminis- 
tration to be taken out. The case is in 
no way prejudiced thereby, inasmuch as 
the application having been filed, the 
case is one pending under the Act of 
1887, and can be listed for hearing at 
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any time when the tenant has perfected 
his title. No necessity exists for the 
suggested legislation. 


EMIGRATION TO THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
will lay upon the Table the Correspon- 
dence with the Government of the 
Argentine Republic relative to the loss 
brought upon many hundreds of Irish 
families by the repeated failure of the 
Republic to keep their engagements for 
the transport of intending emigrants; 
and, do Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tend to exact compensation for the ruin 
brought upon so many British subjects 
through the misrepresentation of the 
agents of a Foreign State; and, if not, 
will the Government consider the ad- 
visability of making it a penal offence 
for Foreign agents to entice emigrants 
abroad by false promises ? 

*Tuze UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.): 
There will be no objection to lay upon 
the Table the Correspondence respecting 
British and Irish Emigration to the 
Argentine Republic, if the hon. and 
learned Member will move forit. In 
so saying I ought to state that the 
Papers do not show any failure on the 
part of the Argentine Government to 
fulfil their engagements. It is true that 
unsuitable persons have been induced to 
emigrate to that country, and some hard- 
ship has been caused by the unpunctual 
arrival of steam vessels to embark emi- 
grants. If any case were brought to 
the notice of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in which persons in this country 
had been deceived or defrauded it would 
be duly considered, and any action taken 
that appeared to be required. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Did not the 
right hon. Baronet receive a letter from 
me showing that there were something 
like 2,000 persons whose emigration 
had been delayed for some months after 
they had broken up their homes and 
sold off all their goods and chattels? 
-*Sin J. FERGUSSON : Inquiries are 
being made as to the cases which the 
hon. Member brought under my notice; 
but it is not one of the cases referred to 
in the Correspondence with the Argentine 
Republic. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: If the Corres. 
pondence has not yet come to a conclu- 
sion it will not be necessary to move for 
the production of it. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The Corres- 
pondence is not yet concluded. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
Gentleman be good enough to lay the 
Correspondence on the Table as soon as 
it is concluded ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON : I will inform 
the hon. Gentleman when the Corres- 
pondence is finished. 


MALTA—DISTURBANCE AT ROBATO— 
CONDUCT OF THE MILITARY. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether his attention has been 
called to a leading article in the Malta 
of 18th July, making exceedingly grave 
charges against English troops just 
arrived at Robato; and whether he can 
give the House any information as to 
the truth or otherwise of such charges? 
*Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannoprz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I have not heard of this 
affair until the hon. Member drew my 
attention toit. In reply to a question 
from me, the Governor of Malta has 
telegraphed :—‘‘ Newspaper reports of 
disturbance at Rabato a gross and mali- 
cious exaggeration.”’ 


IRELAND—THE PONSONBY ESTATE. 


Mr. FLYNN : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he is aware that 150 eject- 
ment decrees have been issued at the 
last Cork Quarter Sessions against the 
tenantry of the Ponsonby estate, near 
Youghal, and that the eviction of a 
large number of families is threatened 
for a near day; and, in view of the 
fact that a large number of tenants 
were evicted in 1887, that, in March 
1888, 57 eviction notices, under the 
seventh section of the Land Act 1887, 
were served.on the tenants, and that 
Mr. Horace Townsend, the agent, has 
stated, in a letter recently made public, 
that therents of many of the holdings 
are 40 per cent too high, will the Go- 
vernment authorise the employment of 
the forces of the Crown for the purpose 
of carrying out those evictions. I have 
also to ask the Chief Secretary if he is 
aware that on the 17th ultimo Mr. 
D. B. Sullivan, Q.C., on, behalf of the 
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tenants, offered Mr. Ponsonby, the 
landlord, in public Court, to leave the 
fixing of fair rents to the County Court 
Judge, and to leave the other questions 
(arrears and re-instatement of tenants) 
to arbitration; and, in view of the 
threatened evictions on this estate, will 
he use his influence to effect an arrange- 
ment, so as to obviate the necessity for 
evictions on a large scale? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that 49 ejectment decrees were obtained 
at the last Fermoy Quarter Sessions and 
some 90 others at the Wicklow Assizes 
against tenants on the Ponsonby estate. 
I understand that a letter has been 
published purporting to be a copy of one 
written by Mr. Horace Townsend, in 
which he expresses the opinion that on 
a particular portion of the Ponsonby 
estate acreable reductions might be 
made by the Land Commission from 
£1 per acre to 12s. or 13s. Iam, how- 
ever, informed, in the first place, that 
Mr. Townsend only saw a portion of the 
estate, and that the average rental of 
that portion was not £1 per acre, as 
Mr. Townsend appeared to have sup- 
posed, but was under 15s. per acre. If 
the terms offered by the landlord of 20 
per cent reduction had been accepted it 
would have reduced these rents toa sum 
less than that which Mr. Townsend is 
reported to have said might be settled 
by the Land Commission. Mr. Pon- 
sonby has offered to leave the fixing of 
the fair rents to the Land Commission, 
and to reduce the arrears in each case 
by whatever reduction might be made 
by them in the rents, and it would seem 
that no fairer offer could be made by 
any landlord. 


Mr. FLYNN: Is the right hon. 
Gontleman aware that, in the letter in 
question, Mr. Townsend states that he 
considers the agent should have given a 
larger allowance than 20 per cent; and, 
whether, in view of the strcng statements 
contained in that letter, some representa- 
tions ought not to be made which 
would have the effect of delaying the 
threatened evictions ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Mr. Towns- 
end seems only to have gone over a small 


a of the estate, and he appears to 
ve been mistaken as to what the rent 
of that portion was. 


{Avavusr 12, 1889} 
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EXCISE DUTY IN INDIA, 

Mr. CAINE (Barrow): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
if itis true that Messrs. Leishman and 
Company, of the Castle Brewery, 
Coonoor, pay an Excise Duty of three 
rupees six annas per hogshead on all 
the beers they manufacture; and, if so, 
why are they treated so exceptionally to 
all other brewers in India, who are 
stated by him to be untaxed ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorst, 
Chatham): The reply given by me on 
June 21st, to the effect that beer was 
not taxed in India, was too general. 
There is an Excise Duty on beer in the 
Province of Madras. 


ASSAULT AT DINGWALL. 


Dr. M‘DONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate whether his attention has been 
directed to the trial of James Stewart 
(gamekeeeper to Sir John Fowler, of 
Braemore), before Sheriff Hill, at 
Dingwall, last week, for an assault on 
Rose, the skipper of a herring boat at 
Loch Troon, while the latter was en- 
gaged in hauling in his herring nets; 
whether the said Stewart was liberated 
without bail after emitting a declara- 
tion; and whether the prosecutor, the 
Procurator Fiscal, made any objection 
to his liberation, although he was com- 
mitted for trial ? 

*Toz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson, Bute) : The hon. Member 
has been misinformed as to this matter. 
There has been no trial. A charge was 
lodged against Stewart by Rose, and a 
countercharge by Stewart against Rose, 
These charges are now being investi- 
gated. Stewart was liberated with the 
consent of the Procurator Fiscal. This 
is quite usual in the case of law-abiding 
persons where the charge is not of a very 
serious kind. 


BOARD OF TRADE—CONTRACTS—THE 
BULL ROCK LIGHTHOUSE, 


Mer. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether the lenses supplied 
to the Commissioners of Irish Lights 
for the Bull Rock Lighthouse by 
Messrs. Chance, by direction of the 
Board of Trade, at a price higher by 
£150 than that of Mr. Wigham’s 
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tender for Messrs. Barbier and Com-, Messrs. Barbier and Fenestre’s lenseg 
any, have been found faulty by the| by the Irish Lights Commissioners, 


mmissioners of Irish Lights and their 
scientific adviser, Sir Robert Ball, 
F.R.S., and some of them returned as 
imperfect; whether any complaint of a 
similar kind has ever been made re- 
specting Messrs. Barbier’s lenses, which 
have been supplied for many years to 
the Commissioners of Irish Lights ; 
why the officials of the Harbour De- 
partment compelled the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights to purchase these in- 
ferior letises from Messrs. Chance, at a 
higher price than those of better 
quality ; whether notwithstanding this 
higher price and inferior quality, 
similar lenses have subsequently been 
ordered from Messrs. Chance for two 
important lighthouses in the South of 
England by the Trinity House, with the 
sanction of the Board of Trade ; whether 
in the case of these two lighthouses 
tenders by public competition were 
sought; and, if so, whether Messrs. 
Chance’s was the lowest tender or 
whether, as on the previous occasion, it 
was higher than the competing tenders ; 
and whether the Harbour Department 
of the Board of Trade took any pains to 
have these lenses compared before de- 
livery, as to quality and perfection of 
manufacture, with lenses of Messrs. 
Barbier’s make and unimpeached 
quality recently erected at Tory Island 
Lighthouse and other places in Ireland ; 
and, if so, what were the steps they 
took to have this comparison made ? 
*Tuz PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): As regards the lenses 
supplied by Messrs. Chance for the Bull 
Rock Lighthouse, the Commissioners 
have infurmed the Board that portions 
of the lenses, when first supplied by 
Messrs. Chance, were found faulty and 
returned. They were subsequently re- 
placed satisfactorily, and the following 
report upon the present state of the 
apparatus has been made to the Com- 
missioners by their scientific adviser, 
Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S. :— 

“T was glad to notice that the defective por- 
tions of the glass, to which I had taken excep- 
tion when I examined the lenses at Kingstown, 
had been satisfactorily replaced by glass which 
was free from objectionable striw. I was par- 
ticularly struck with the solid and massive 
character of the apparatus, which is a splendid 
piece of workmanship.” 


No complaints have ever been made of 
Mr, T. W. Russell 





The grounds on which Messrs. Chance’s 
tender for the Bull lenses was sanc- 
tioned ty the Board of Trade in prefer. 
ence to that of Messrs. Barbier and 
Fenestre were fully stated in my reply 
to a question asked by the hon. Mem- 
ber on the 27th of February, 1888, 
With regard to Round Island and 
Bishop Rock, which it is presumed are 
the two lighthouses in the South of 
England referred to, the Board are in- 
formed by the Elder Brethren of the 
Trinity House that the lenses for these 
lighthouses were obtained from Messrs. 
Chance under a three years’ contract in 
force at the time oftheirsupply. There 
was, therefore, no public competition 
for the supply of those instruments. As 
regards the alleged higher prices of 
Messrs. Chance, the Elder Brethren 
were satisfied at the time of entering 
into the contract that the rates as then 


settled were rather lower than the 


French official tariff, and as regards 
quality they have both at that time and 
in subsequent reports the positive as- 
surance of their engineer that the lenses 
supplied are at least not inferior to 
those supplied by French manufacturers. 
Each instrument is examined before de- 
livery, and any portions not approved 
are rejected and replaced before it is 
passed as satisfactory. 


THE POSTMASTER OF KNOCKANEY. 

Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Lime- 
rick, W.): 1 beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if, previous to appointing Mr. 
Cleary Postmaster at Knockaney, 
County Limerick, he was aware that 
this man was brought before the 
Magistrates at Bruff on a charge of 
assaulting a child nine years old, and 
was bound over to keep the peace for 
12 months; and, whether, in view of 
this fact, Cleary will be allowed to hold 
the position of Postmaster, of which 
Mr. Guerin was lately deprived for 
being a member of National League? 
*fuez POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Raixzs, University of Cambridge): 
I am having inquiry made into the 
circumstances brought under my notice. 
by the hon. Member, and until I 
receive a Report from Ireland on the 
subject I am unable to express an 
opinion as to the action, if any, which 
I may think it necessary to take. 


of Knockaney. 1016. 
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had, of course, no knowledge of any 
such circumstances as those alleged by 
the hon. Member when the appointment 
was made. 


METROPOLITAN COLLECTORS OF IN- 
LAND REVENUE. 


Sr GEORGE BADEN POWELL 
— Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the 

ecretary of the Treasury whether it 
has been decided to merge much of the 
work of the Metropolitan collectors of 
Inland Revenue in the office of the 
Receiver General ; whether the Receiver 
General placed before the Royal Com- 
mission on Civil Establishments a 
scheme to effect this object, at a saving 
of £10,000 per annum; and, whether 
the Inland Revenue Board suggested 
an alternative scheme, which involved 
asaving of only £800 a year; and, 
whether the former or the latter 
scheme is the one that is to be put in 
force ? 

Taz SECRETARY to tar TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): In 
reply to my hon. Friend, I have to say 
that no decision has yet been arrived 
at. 


THE DORCHESTER SAVINGS BANK. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): Ibeg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he will inform 
the House the total amount of the 
frauds at the Dorchester Savings Bank; 
the total amount of the separate surplus 
fund when the trustees decided to close 
the bank; and, whether any sums have 
been granted by the National Debt 
Commissioners to aid the trustees in 
making good the frauds, first, from the 
separate surplus fund, and, secondly, 
from the credit balance on the current 
account; also whether his atiention has 
been called to the fact that the actuary 
of the Dorchester Savings Bank, from 
1881 to 1888, wilfully and knowingly 
concocted false balance sheets, in order 
to conceal the frauds of his predecessor ; 
and that these false Returns were an- 
nually presented to this House ; whether 
any steps are being taken to punish 
this actuary for such false Returns ; and 
the reason why a public inquiry has 
noi been instituted under the Act of 
1887? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tat EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 


{Avausr 12, 1889} 
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Hanover Square): The balance on the 
general account of the Dorchester Savings 
Bank on the 18th of January, 1889, the 
date when notice of the intention of the 
trustees to close the bank was notified 
to the National Debt Commissioners, 
was £45,309 16s. 4d. The balance of 
the separate surplus fund at the same 
date was £2,356 16s. 2d. On the 10th 
instant the balance on the general ac- 
count was £367 5s. 10d., and that of the 
separate surplus fund the same as before 
mentioned — namely, £2,356 16s. 2d. 
The National Debt Commissioners, with 
the concurrence of the Treasury, have 
informed the trustees that they will be 
prepared to allow the separate surplus 
to be applied towards payment of the 
depositors’ claims upon condition of the 
trustees and managers entering into an 
undertaking to make good any balance 
of deficiency which may remain after 
payment of the separate surplus money. 
The Commissioners, at the same time, 
informed the trustees that they formally 
reserve any rights which they may pos- 
sess to recover the amount of separate 
surplus advanced in the event of per- 
sonal liability for the losses of the bank 
being eventually brought home to the 
trustees and managers, or any of them. 
A formal undertaking to the effect re- 
quired by the Commissioners has been 
subscribed by a majority of the trustees 
and managers. In reply to the second 
question of the hon. Moshber, I have to 
say that the conduct of the actuary in 
returning false balance sheets was no 
doubt highly reprehensible, but as his 
object in doing so was to conceal and 
gradually make good the defalcations of 
a former actuary who was his relation, 
and as during the six years that he has 
been actuary he has reduced the defici- 
ency to some extent, and has beet 
guiltless of any defalcation himself, it 
seemed a harsh course to prosecute him. 
The question of a public inquiry under 
the Act of 1887 is still under considera- 
tion. But I am bound to point out to 
the hon. Member that such inquiries are 
very costly, and that unless it seems 
likely that an inquiry will reveal fresh 
facts of importance with regard to the 
particular bank, or add to the large 


stock of information as to the position 
of the trustee banks in general, which 
has already been brought to light by 
the Oardiff and Macclesfield inquiries; 
the Treasury would hardly be justified 
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in sanctioning so great an expenditure 
of public money. 

rn. HOWELL: Have not numerous 
facts come under the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s notice, and the notice of the 
House, in which these false entries have 
been made, and yet the National Debt 
Commissioners have taken no notice of 
them? 

Mrz.GOSCHEN: As the hon. Gen- 
tleman is aware, a Committee sat upon 
this very subject, and the Commissioners 
are studying the Report of the Com- 
mittee. I entirely appreciate the im- 

rtance of the question, and the hon. 

ember will see that the Commissioners 
have pushed the inquiries with regard 
to the Cardiff and Macclesfield cases 
with every desire to bring every pos- 
sible fact to light. 

Mrz. BRADLAUGH: I hope the 
ight hon. Gentleman will not forget 
that in the Macclesfield case the Report 
specially pointed to one offender who 
is in the Commission of the Peace. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether an 
appointment has been made of the suc- 
cessor to Sir F. Napier Broome in the 
Governorship of Western Australia ; 
and, if not, when such an |appointment 
will be made? 

Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The name of the proposed successor to 
Sir F. Napier Broome has not yet been 
submitted to the Queen; but it is in- 
tended that the appointment shall be 
made very shortly. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is the 
statement true that the Colony of 
West Australia, in order to prevent 
English or Irish barristers emigrating 
into the Colony, have passed a law 
requiring six months’ residence be- 
fore they can appear in Oourt in any 
case; does this law prevail in any other 
Australian Colony; and, will care be 
taken, before the West Australian Bill 
is passed, to make it impossible to pre- 
vent this discrimination against incom- 
ing professional men by the older immi- 
grants? 

Banzon H. pze WORMS : By a Colonial 
Act of 1886, which has received the 
Queen’s assent, no person can be ad- 


Mr. Goschen 


{COMMONS} 
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mitted as a barrister or solicitor. unless 
he has resided in the Colony of Western 
Australia for not less than six months, 
In South Australia previous residence 
for 12 months is required, but may be 
dispensed with by the Court. I may 
add that in Prince Edward Island and 
British Columbia 12 months’ residence 
is a condition for admission. As to the 
last paragraph of the question, this 
period of six months’ residence is re- 
quired in the case of all applicants for 
admission to the Bar, whatever place 
they may come from, and Her Majesty's 
Government see nothing unreasonable 
in the condition, which, it may be added, 
is less onerous than the requirements of 
the legal authorities in the United 
Kingdom before admitting colonial 
barristers to practise. 

Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea): Is 
it a fact that barristers from the 
British colonies are not allowed to prac- 
tise in this country until they have com- 
pleted a residence of three years; and, 
if so, will the Government take the 
necessary steps to remedy this griev- 
ance? 

Baron H. p—E WORMS: I believe 
the hon. Member is correct with regard 
to the term of residence required. I 
apprehend that any change in the 
existing system would necessitate legis- 
lation. ‘ 

Mz. G. O. MORGAN (Denbighshire) ; 
Is it not the case that a dispensation is 
constantly granted ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: Yes, I be- 
lieve that is so. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is it an educa- 
tional or a residential test that is re- 
quired ? 

Baron H. p—E WORMS: I believe that 
in some cases an examination is re- 
quired, but in all cases a residential 
qualification is required. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to give 
notice that I will oppose the Western 
Australia Bill when it comes before the 
House. 


MEDICAL PENSIONS. 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway): I be 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lor 
Lieutenant of Ireland if a pension can 
be legally granted to an officer, under 
the Medical Charities Acts, on any other 
grounds than advanced age, length of 
service, physical or mental incapacity ; 
and, if a doctor who has pas &@ Te 
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tiring allowance for any of the above 
reasons, is still entitled to hold another 
medical appointment in the same Poor 
Law Union? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The grounds 
upon which a superannuation allowance 
may be granted by the Guardians of a 
Union to an officer appointed under the 
Medical Charities Acts are permanent 
infirmity of body or mind or old age. 
The Local Government Board have 
been advised, in reference to a case 
which came before them, that there was 
no legal obstacle to a retiring allowance 
being granted to « medical officer in 
respect of an office under the Medical 
Charities Acts, although he might con- 
tinue to hold another and distinct ap- 

ointment under the Poor Law Acts, 

ut the circumstances which could ever 
give substantial justification for such a 
proceedinz must obviously be very ex- 
ceptional. 


THE MARITIME CONFERENCE. 

Mr. OHANNING: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs which of the 13 general divi- 
sions of the programme (for the 
Maritime Conference) proposed by the 
American delegates have been objected 
to by Her Majesty’s Government; and, 
whether an arrangement has now been 
arrived at; and, if so, what are the 
subjects which are finally agreed upon 
for discussion at the Conference ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: Iam sorry 
that I cannot give the hon. Gentleman 
any further information on this subject 
at present, as we are awaiting a reply 
from the Government of the United 
States to a communication which has 
been addressed to them. 

Mr. CHANNING : Is the reply likely 
to be received before the rising of 
Parliament ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Yes; I think 
80. 


THE CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT. 

Mr. 0’DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
directions given under the 14th section 
of the Criminal Law and Procedure 
Ireland) Act by the Lord Lieutenant of 

land (and the Treasury Minute 
thereon) with respect to defence of 


persons charged under the said Act! 
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which can now be ‘seen by Members of 
the House in the Library, provide fox 
the case of prisoners, like the Gweedore 
prisoners, obliged to retain and keep.on 
sgecial retainer, in a strange circuit, the 
counsel and solicitors engaged and in- 
structed by persons charged in their 
own country; if not, will he see that 
special directions are given to make such 
provision ? 

Mx. A. J. BALFOUR: The arrange- 
ments made under the 14th section of 
the Criminal Law and _ Procedure 
(Ireland) Act have not been published, 
but are embodied in Treasury letters: 
Provision is made for all change of 
venue cases, including a strangecircuit. 
The fees are fixed with the approval of 
the Treasury withreference to the nature 
of the prosecution. 


DENBIGHSHIRE CHARITIES. 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): I beg to ask the hon. Member 
for the Penrith Division (Mr. J. W. 
Lowther) whether the inquiry into the 
charities of Denbighshire, instituted 
last October by the Charity Commis- 
sioners, is yet completed; and, if so, 
how soon the Report will be issued ; and 
whether, in view of the uselessness of 
the Return ordered by this House on 
19th June, relative to the endowments 
available for the purposes of the Inter- 
mediate and Technical Education 
(Wales) Act, an investigation will be 
made by the Charity Commissioners 
without delay into the charities of the 
different Welsh counties, so as to enable 
the!joint Education Committeesto frame 
schemes under the Act ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): The inquiry into the charities 
of Denbighshire has been completed in 
48 outof the 66 parishesof Denbighshire. 
It is expected that the inquiry will be 
completed in every parish of Denbigh- 
shire before the end of November. The 
Charity Commissioners have not at . 
present been furnished by the Treasury 
with the requisite authority for the 
expenditure necessary for similar in- 
quiries in other counties. They under- 
stand that the Treasury desire to con- 
sider the Report upon the charities of 
Denbighshire before authorising fur- 
ther expenditure, 

Mr. T. ELLIS: In that case is the 
Act to remain in suspension until the 
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Treasury gives its consent in order to 
enable the Act to be set in motion ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I think the 
hon. Member had better address that 
question to the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. The Charity Commissioners are 
prepared to go on with the work the 
moment they obtain the necessary 
authorisation. 


THE JOINT EDUCATION COMMITTEES. 
Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whetherthe names 
of the persons to be nominated by the 
Lord President of the Council on the 
Joint Education Committees, under the 
Intermediate and Technical Education 
(Wales) Act, will be published on or 
before 1st November, the date of the 
commencement of the Act ? 

*Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Hart Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): So soon as the Act comes 
into operation the County Councils will, 
I presume, proceed to nominate members 
to form part of the Joint Education Com- 
mittees, and I apprehend that the Lord 
President will be prepared to make his 
nominations coincide in point of time as 
much as possible. 


IRELAND—PRISON TREATMENT OF 
MR. CONYBEARE. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can 
state upon what grounds Mr. Conybeare 
was deprived by the authorities of Derry 
Gaol, on Thursday last, of the privilege 
of reading the newspapers? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report that the Visiting 
Justices of Londonderry Prison have 
withdrawn for one week the privilege 
which they had granted to Mr. Cony- 
beare to receive newspapers, he having 
misconducted himself by shouting from 
the window of his place of confinement 
on the occasion of the discharge of a 
number of prisoners. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Wasnot the oc- 
casion the discharge of the Falcarragh 
prisoners, and is it a fact that one of the 
prisoners who was discharged in a dying 
state actually died on the following day ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The question 
may be an important and proper one in 
itself, but it is not a question which arises 
out of the question onthe Paper. I 


Mr. T. Ellis 
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believe that notice has been given of 
a question by another hon. Gentleman 
on the subject. 


POSTAL FACILITIES IN BOFFIN AND 
SHARK. 
Mr. FOLEY (Galway, Connemara): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether it is his intention, after 
repeated applications on behalf of the 
inhabitants of the islands of Boffin and 
Shark, to give them increased postal 
facilities in lieu of the present tri-weekly 
service in summer and bi-weekly service 
in winter, that some encouragement may 
be given to the promotion and extension 
of the fishing industry of those islands? 
*Mr. RAIKES: I have carefully con- 
sidered the application to which the hon, 
Member refers, and I should fhave been 
glad, if possible, to comply with it; but 
I find that even now the postal service 
to Innisboffin is conducted at a loss to the 
Revenue. To increase the frequency of 
the service as desired would augment the 
loss already incurred, and I regret that, 
in the circumstances, I do not feel justi- 
fied in acceding to the wishes of the 
Memorialists. 


USIBEPU. 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: I beg to. 


ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether the boundaries of 
Usibepu’s location, as laid down by Mr. 
Addison, R.M., and subsequently altered 
by Mr. Knight, R.M., and referred to 
in Colonial Blue Book, C. 5522, page 70 
(Inclosure in No. 49), have been finally 
confirmed ; and whether the boundaries 
laid down by Mr. Knight, R.M., for 
Usibequ’s location include territory to 
which Ndabuko, Msutywana, Mbopa, 
and other Usutu Chiefs belonged, and 
which territory was recognised as the 
tribal lands of these chiefs and headmen 
both by Her Majesty’s Government and 
by Usibepuin or about January, 1883? 

Baron H. p—e WORMS: The an- 
swer to the first question is in the 
negative. Owing to the subsequent 
evects in Zululand, and to the fact 
that Usibepu is not now in the ex- 
ercise of his functions as a Chief, the 
Secretary of State has not taken any 
action subsequent to his despatch of the 
2nd of August, 1888 (No. 57, page 95, 
in Blue Book (5522). As to the 
second question, the answer is that 
nothing very definite was settled in 
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1888, and that it is difficult to settle 
these boundary disputes among the 
different Chiefs; but no final decision 
will be come to until full information 
has been received as to the deviations 
in the lines of Usibepu’s location, as 
settled at different times, and auy dis- 
ute will be disposed of as far as possi- 
le with strict regard to the accepted 
principle that Usutus should not be 
placed under the tribal authority of 
chiefs opposed to Usutus, and vice 
versa. 


THE COLLISION AT KEITH JUNCTION. 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whe- 
ther he has considered the Report of 
Major Marindin, on the collision at 
Keith Junction on 17th June, from 
which it appears that the collision 
occurred owing to the points being 
worked by hand instead of being inter- 
locked with the signals; that in 1884 
the same Inspector of the Board recom- 


mended that this station should be re-.| 


modelled and re-signalled; that last 
year a similar collision occurred to a 
Great North of Scotland train at the 
same station; that the cross over road 
and other additions at this station were 
carried out without submitting the 
alterations for inspection by the Board 
of Trade; whether the making of these 
alterations without obtaining the autho- 
risation of the Board of Trade rendered 
the Company liable to penalties under 

“The Regulation of Railways Act, 
1842,” as extended by the Act of 1871; 
and what steps will be taken to bring 
this state of things to an end ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I have 
considered the Report of Major Marin- 
din on the collision at Keith Junction 
on June 17. After the accident of last 
year the attention of the company was 
called to their omission to report altera- 
tions for inspection, and they assured 
the Board of Trade that they would take 
care in future that when any alterations 
are made the Board of Trade shall be 
advised as required by the Act. They 
have also been called upon to submit 
for inspection all places where the per- 
manent way or works have been altered 
or extended since the passing of the 
Act of 1871. The action of the company 
in this matter appears to me to afford 
additional reason for the passing of the 
Bill which is now before the House. 


VOL. CCOXXXIX. [rump senzzs. ] 
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DEFECTIVE TELEGRAPHIC ARRANGE- 
MENTS. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster. General whether, 
on 17th July, a telegram was sent from 
Pruskow Station, Poland, addressed 
Mahony, Holland Road, Brighton, 
whether it was returned marked ‘not 
known;” and, whether, in view of the 
fact that Mr. George Mahony has been 
residing for the past ten months at 21, 
Holland Road, Brighton, and has been 
in constant receipt of both letters and 
telegrams, he can explain why the tele- 
gram was not delivered to him, instead 
of being returned to Poland marked 
‘not known ?” 

*Mr. RAIKES: The telegram to 
which the hon. Member refers was re- 
ceived in Brighton at 10°44 p.m. It 
was at once sent out for delivery in 
Holland Road, and was tried there at 
seven houses without success. As by 
this time it was 11 o’clock, the messenger 
did not consider himself justified in 
carrying the attempt any further. 
There is a wide difference between the 
treatment of letters and of telegrams. 
Letters fall into the hands of postmen 
who are every day employed in the same 
streets; and in this way acquire a know- 
ledge of the names of the residents, 
whereas telegrams are delivered by boys 
who are employed successively in the 
delivery of telegrams in different direc- 
tions. In this particular case the name 
vf the Addressee was not known to the 
Telegraphic Staff at Brighton, and they 
had no alternative but to notify to the 
office of origin that the telegram could 
not be delivered. 

Mr. MAHONEY: Is it not the fact 
that the telegram was kept at the 
General Post Office, Brighton, for three 
days without being sent to the sub office 
in the Western Road, where the address 
of Mr. Mahoney was well known? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I know nothing of 
the facts, but if necessary I will obtain 
information. 


IRELAND—REGISTRY OF DEEDS 
OFFICE, 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: 1 beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
the Statement of the Registrar of Deeds 
commenting on the Report (dated 22nd 
December, 1885) of the Treasury Oom- 
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mittee appointed to inquire into the 
Registry of Deeds Office (Ireland) ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The statement re- 
ferred to by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber is an ordinary inter-Departmental 
Paper, and it would not be in accordance 
with the usual practice to lay such 
Papers on the Table of the House. 


THE INNY DRAINAGE. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury what 
amount has Colonel Dopping, the 
Receiver appointed by the Irish Board 
of Works, paid in for the lands of Mr. 
Christopher Reynolds, “Abbeylara, 
County Longford, which that body have 
taken in execution to satisfy the Inny 
drainage charge; and what is the 
amount now due to the Government, and 
how many years’ assessment does it 
represent ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Colonel Dopping, 
the Receiver in this case, was appointed 
‘by the Land Judge, and not by the 
Irish Board of Works. No money has 
yet been received by the Board of 
Works. The total amount due to the 
5th of April, 1889, is £135, representing 
eight years’ charge. 


DR. TANNER. 


Ootone, NOLAN (Galway, N.) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury if 
his attention has been drawn to a Report 
in the Zimes of Thursday, which alleges 
that in speaking of the case of Dr. 
Tanner, M.P., the Lord Chief Baron of 
Treland declared, ‘‘ I think if I were 
held for good behaviour there is nothing 
in the world would induce me to give the 
sureties ;’’ if, after this pronouncement 
from so eminent ‘a judicial authority, 
Her Majesty’s Government will take 
into consideration the propriety of now 
releasing from prison a Member of 
‘Parliament who has already been con- 
fined there many days; if his attention 
has been drawn to ‘the Report of the 
Judgment of the Lord Chief Baron in 
the Jrish Times, in which the Lord Chief 
Baron is reported to have said— 

“*He (the Chief Baron) certainly thought 
that before being committed for contempt, a 

erson should have the opportunity of being 
eard ;”” 
and also if his attention has been drawn 
to that portion of the Judgment where 
the Chief Baron, while upholding the 
decision of the Magistrates in points of 


Mr, T. M. Mealy 
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Law, ‘regretted that such was thé 
Law ;" and if the Government: will 
advise that effect will be given to this 
opinion from the Bench by remitting the 
remainder of Dr. Tanner’s period of im- 
prisonment ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As regards 
the first paragraph I understand that 
the Chief Baron made the observations 
during the earlier portion of the argu- 
ment of the counsel for the Crown, and 
that he was understood to mean that he 
would not give sureties except under a 
jurisdiction warranted by law. At the 
conclusion of the argument, the Court 
unavimously held: that the jurisdiction 
in the case of the Member for Mid Cork 
was clearly warranted by law. As re- 
gards committal for contempt no appre- 
hension need be entertained that any 
person before committal will be deprived 
of opportunity for explanation and 
apology unless it is obvious that such 
opportunity would only be used for the 
repetition of insult or disorder. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): May I 
ask whether the Lord Chief Baron did 
not describe the jurisdiction as antique 
—one that had hardly ever before been 
exercised ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
recollect the observation which the right 
hon. Gentleman attributes to Baron 
Dowse. 

Mr. SEXTON: Not:to Baron Dowss, 
but to the Tord Chief Baron. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe that 

the Lord Chief Baron did make the 
observation that this jurisdiction had 
not been recently exercised; but I 
believe he also pointed out that the 
circumstances under which they had 
taken place had never before occurred. 
Therefore, the argument is a two-edged 
one. ; 
Mr. SEXTON: Considering that the 
eases of Dr. Tanner and Mr. Conybeare 
and the action of Colonel Turner are in- 
volved, will the right hon. Gentleman 
take care that the Vote upon which the 
question can be raised shall be taken at 
an early hour? 

Coronet NOLAN: I wish to know 
whether the Report from which the 
language of the Chief Baron is 
taken is accurate or otherwise; and, 
also, whether it is intended to release 
Dr. Tanner? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman will see. that the 
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advice the Lord Lieutenant may tender 
to the Crown on the subject of Dr. 
Tanner’s release, does not rest with me 
(Mr. Balfour) nor'with the House. As 
far as I am aware, it is not intended by 
the Lord Lieutenant to make a special 
representation to Dr. Tanner ; but under 
the circumstances, Dr. Tanner will be 
treated, under the rules applicable to 
untried prisoners, as a first-class mis- 
demeanant. 

Mx. T. M. HEALY: Isit not a matter 
of fact Dr. Tanner is not now being 
treated as a first-class misdemeanant ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that the prison rules are rather more 
favourable to untried prisoners than to 
first-class misdemeanants. 

Coroner NOLAN: I want to know 
whether the report of the Zimes which I 
have quoted is correct or incorrect ? 

Mr, A. J. BALFOUR: I am not ina 
position to say whether the repor’ is 
accurate or inaccurate. The answer I 
have given was given from the best in- 
formation I could obtain. 

Coronet NOLAN: Did it come from 
the Lord Chief Baron ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; it did 
not. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I wish to 
ask whether Mr. Powell, the other bail 
prisoner who is in gaol under somewhat 
similar circumstances for refusing to give 
bail for good behaviour, will also be 
treated as an untried prisoner ? 

Mr, A. J. BALFOUR: I have no in- 
formation as to Mr. Powell, but I will 
be glad to answer the question if notice 
is given. The information I have given 
as to Dr. Taner is what I have just 
received by telegram from the Prisons 
Board, who are acting under their dis- 
cretion in the matter. 

Mr. A. O’?CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
May I ask whether, in the case of Dr. 
Tanner, now under sentence for con- 
tempt, inflicted by a Court which affects 
to exercise a jurisdiction which it does 
not possess, the prisoner will be re- 
leased ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
answer an argumentative legal point; 
but in the case of the hon. Member for 
Mid Oork the Court has held that the 

jurisdiction was warranted by law. 


‘POLICE IN CLARE. 
Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I beg to ask 


the Chief Secretary to the Lord ‘Lieu- 
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tenant of Ireland if he will state what 
is the number of police at present 
stationed in County Clare, and setting 
out (a) the number of ordinary police ; 
(b) the number of extra police ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Oon- 
stabulary Authorities report that the 
number of the police at present in the 
County Clare is as follows :—Free force, 
327 ; extra force, 159—total, 486, together 
with 9 Head Constables, 8 District In- 
spectors, and a County Inspector. 


NAVAL LIEUTENANTS. 


Srrk JOHN COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &e.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty how many Lieutenants 
are now serving in Her Majesty’s Ships 
at home and abroad; how many Lieu- 
tenants are now unemployed and availa- 
ble as a reserve for filling up casualties 
in ships now in commission; how many 
Lieutenants serving in ships in com- 
mission are fully qualified Gunnery 
Lieutenants; and, how many of the 
Lieutenants unemployed are so quali- 
fied ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamitron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): There are 857 lieutenants 
on the present Navy List, of whom 782 
are employed in the mobilised Fleet, or 
in ships at home and abroad. 38 are 
serving in the Coastguard, and the re- 
maining 37 are either on half-pay, the 
‘sick list, or casual employment. There 
is, therefore, in the present state of the 
lists, little reserve. - It must, however, 
be remembered that at the present 
moment thé Fleet is on a war footing 
with a peace establishment, and that in 
the case of real emergency all the lieu- 
tenants referred to, as well as those in 
harbour ships and the Retired List, 
would, in addition to officers of the 
Royal Naval Reserve, be available for 
service. Of the gunuery lieutenants, 74 
out of 79 are serving at the present 
time. It was settled some time back to 
raise the lieutenants’ list to 1,000, 
and steps were taken two years ago to 
carry out this object by largely increas- 
ing the number of cadets annually 
entered. 


IRELAND—SANITARY CONDITION OF 
DERRY GAOL. 


Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 





right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
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tary whether three of the Falcarragh 
prisoners who have been detained in 
Derry Gaol have been discharged in a 
state of serious illness; whether one of 
them, when released, was in a delirious 
condition, and died shortly afterwards 
of typhus fever, contracted in the gaol, 
and whether another was not danger- 
ously ill of the same fever. I would 
also ask whether, having regard to the 
opinion of the Lord Chief Baron that 
Mr. Conybeare is illegally in custody, 
and ought to be discharged, the Govern- 
ment intend to enforce the whole of his 
sentence ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I have heard 
to-day that one of the Falearragh 
prisoners, released from Derry Gaol, 
has since died of typhus fever. 

Mr. SEXTON: He was delirious 
when let out. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
heard that; neither have I heard of the 
illness of two other persons from typhus, 
as described by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I should rather think that the 
allegation was erroneous, because, in 
answer to my communications, the only 
statement which I have received is that 
on July 11 a prisoner was discharged 
suffering from inflammation of the 
. lungs, and I think that the authorities 
would have giyen additional information 
as to the typhus if it had existed. As 
to the hon. Member for Camborne, I do 
not know that particular circumstances 
connected with Derry Gaol have any 
bearing on his case. 

Mr. SEXTON: It is a dangerous 
gaol. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I quite admit 
that the fact that a prisoner who was 
recently in Derry Gaol has died of 
typhus, supplies very adequate ground 
for making a most careful inspection of 
the prison, and to-day the principal 
acasbet of the Prisons Board has gone 
to Derry for the purpose of instituting 
the necessary inquiries. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman take into con- 
sideration the justice of making some 
compensation to the family of the poor 
man who has died, and to whose sen- 
tence of imprisonment the penalty of 
death has been added by the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Until we 
know the real circumstances of the case 
and are informed as to the sanitary 
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condition of Derry Goal, it would be 
premature to consider any question of 
that kind. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give orders that a 
covered place, instead of an exposed 
yard, shall be constructed for the use 
of prisoners when exercising? On July 
12 a prisoner died of sunstroke in con- 
sequence of exposure to the burning 
sun. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The propriety 
of erecting a covered place of recreation 
is a question of general prison manage- 
ment which ought not to be decided with 
reference to one particular gaol. I will in- 
quiie whatthe practice is in England, and 
if there is a different system here I will 
consider what should be done in the 
matter. 

Mr. SEXTON: In Supply we shall 
have to discuss whether this Derry Gaol 
is not a deathtrap. 

Dr. FITZGERALD (Longford 8.) : 
Had the Government, at the time of the 
release of the prisoners, information in 
their possession that typhus had broken 
out in Derry Gaol? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir. No 
information of the kind was possessed 
by the Government as far as I know; 
nor do I know that it is absolutely 
certain that the man did die of typbus. 
There seems to be some doubt about it. 

Mr. COSSHAM (Bristol, E.): As the 
Lord Chief Baron has expressed an 
opinion that Mr. Conybeare has been 
illegally convicted, and seeing that 
another Judge entertained some doubt 
in the matter, will the Government 
order Mr. Conybeare’s release ? 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I have already 
answered that question. 


GOVERNMENT BILLS. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
see that the President of the Local 
Government Board has a Bill upon the 
Paper. May I ask whether the First 
Lord of the Treasury will give en 
assurance that no more Departmental 
Bills such as this will be introduced 
this Session ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs, Strand, 
Westminster): No; it is not in my 
power to give an assurance of that kind. 
Emergencies may arise at any moment 
rendering it necessary to introduce 
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measures of this character in the public 
interest. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Sirk G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy) : 
May I ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Votes in Supply are being 
put down in regular order as he pro- 
mised they should be, because it appears 
to me that every day they are put down 
in a different order ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The reason for 
putting them down in the order in which 
they appear is the necessity of meeting 
the exigencies of the Service. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: Will Class V. 
be taken in the order in which it 
appears ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): May I 
ask the Chief Secretary whether in view 
of the fact that the Barrow and Shannon 
Drainage Bills are not to be persevered 
with he will take them off the Paper? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Yes, Sir; I 
will in each case move that the Order 
for the Second Reading be discharged. 

Mr. STOREY: It would greatly 
relieve our minds if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would state that he intends to 
take the same course in regard to the 
Bann Drainage Bill. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I hope that 
the right hon. Gentieman will not do 
anything of the kind. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): When does the right hon. Geiitle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury pro- 
pose to take the Second Reading of the 
Western Australia Bill ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not able 
to say. 

Me. W. REDMOND: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman give reasonable 
notice ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will endea- 
vour to give as much notice as possible ; 
but at this period of the Session it is 
impossible to say when any particular 
Bill will be taken. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.): 
May I ask when the Merchant Shipping 
(Pilotage) Bill, which stands as the 25th 
Urder, will be taken ? 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: It will be taken 
at the first opportunity. 
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SWEATING SYSTEM. 
Ordered (Aug. 16)— 


“That a Message be sent to the Lords, to re- 
quest that their Lordships will be pleased to 
communicate to this House, a copy of the 
Fourth Report from the Select Committee ap- 
pointed by their Lordships on the Sweating 
System, with the Proceedings of the Committee 
and Minutes of Evidence.” —(Mr. Ritchie.) 


RAILWAY COMPANIES (PASSENGER 
TRAINS). 
Return (Aug. 16) ordered— 


“Showing the running of the Passenger 
Trains on the Main Line and Branch Lines of 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way; the London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way; the London, and South Western Rail- 
way; and the South Eastern Railway, re- 
spectively, for the year ending 30th day of 
June, 1889 .— 


Percentage. 





Year ending June, 1889. 


Number of Trains, 
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‘Trains 1 to 6 minutes late 

Trains 6 to 10 minutes late 

Trains 11 to 15 minutes late 
Trains 16 to 20 minutes late 
Trains 2 to 25 minutes late 
Trains 26 to 30 minutes late 
Trains over 30 minutes late 


~ Trains to time 
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PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO, AND 
PROTECTION OF, CHILDREN BILL 
(Changed fron ‘“‘CRUELTY TO CHIL- 
DREN PREVENTION BILL.’’) 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I beg to move that the Lords’ 
Amendments to the Protection of Chil- 
dren Bill be now taken into considera- 
tion. [Cries of ‘‘No.”] The Amend- 
ments passed in another place have, on 
the whole, very much improved the 
measure. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion can 
only be taken by leave of the House. 

[Several hon. Members objected, and 
the Motion was not put]. 


Lords Amendment to be considered 
upon Wednesday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 372.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to Merchant 
Shipping Acts Amendment Bill, Uni- 
versities (Scotland) Bill. 


UOTION. 
soniiieetiate 


PUBLIC HEALTH (CHOLERA PREVENTION.) 


On Motion of Mr. Ritchie, Bill to remove 
doubts as to the power of the Local Government 
Board to make Regulations respecting Cholera, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Ritchie and 
Mr. Long. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 373.]} 





LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[LORDS.] (No. 199.) 

Lords Reasons, and Lords Amend- 
ments to Commons Amendments, and 
Consequential Amendment made by the 
Lords to the Bill, considered. 

Resolved, That this House doth not 
insist on the Amendments to which the 
Lords have disagreed, and doth agree 
to the Amendments made by the Lords 
to the Amendments made by this 
House, and to the Oonsequential 
— made by the Lords to the 


ORDERS OF THE D4AY. 
ee) ee 
TITHE RENT-CHARGE RECOVERY 
BILL, (No. 272). 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. HERBERT GARDNER (Essex, 
Saffron Walden): The subject of the 


{COMMONS} 
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House is one of some difficulty, and I 
must ask the indulgence of the 
House while I put forward my 
view why I think it necessary the 
Committee should have this Instruction, 
and I will endeavour to be as brief as 
possible in doing this. Before I go to 
that part of the subject I may say that 
we on this side of the House, and, indeed, 
I think the House generally, have 
reason to complain of the way the 
Government have treated us in regard 
to this Bill. After 14 or 15 adjourn- 
ments extending over a period of two 
months, the Government have at last 
made up their minds, and this, accord. 
ing to common report, notwithstanding 
the urgent protests of their own friends, 
to proceed with this measure. From a 
Party point of view we, on this side of 
the House, ought to welcome this deci- 
sion, because I am perfectly certainit will 
bring the Government into sharp anta- 
gonism with many of their oldest and 
firmest supporters in the county con- 
stituencies. Whatever we may think 
of the wisdom of their procedure, or the 
oonvenience of the opportunity the 
Government have chosen, it is impos- 
sible to deny the right of the Govern- 
ment to choose their own time for 
bringing on a measure for which they 
are responsible; but while we admit 
that right of the majority, I hope we 
may claim on this side the equal right 
of the minority to use the fullest free- 
dom of amendment and criticism. We 
consider the Bill to be a one-sided 
measure; we consider it to be a measure 
which cannot possibly carry out the 
intention for which it is avowedly 
brought forward. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry to inter- 
ruptthe hon. Member, but I must remind 
him that this is not a Second Reading 
Debate: it is the discussion of a specific 
Instruction, not a general discussion. 

Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: I was 
only referring, Sir, to the general 
character of the Bill, in order to point 
out why it is I consider the Instrue- 
tion necessary. Of course I bow to your 
ruling, Sir, and proceed to call attention 
to the Instruction of which I have given 
notice— 


“‘ That the Committee have power to make 


rovision for a gradual redemption of Tithe 


ent-Charge on an equitable basis.” 





Now, I venture to call attention to the 
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Instruction. I venture to submit to the 
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word ‘‘ apateel ” for two reasons—first, 
because I think it answers any objection 
which might be brought from the other 
side that the Instruction would in- 
evitably kill the Bill, claiming, as the 
Government do, that it deals with a 
matter of procedure only; and the second 
and more important reason is, that being 
gradual it will not have at once univer- 
sal application, and therefore it will be 
open to any part of the country where 
the tithe rent-charge is satisfactory 
from an agricultural point of view, 
between tithe owners and tithe payers, 
not to have this Instruction applied to 
them. I do not propose on this occasion 
to put before the House any definite 
scheme of redemption, it is obvious it 
would be wrong to attempt to do so at 
this point of the Debate, and it would 
be far more orderly to bring forward 
such a scheme in Committee, and I am 
quite ready to put down clauses for the 
purpose should the House sanction this 
Instruction. But I have an earnest hope 
that such clauses may come from more 
competent hands, and, apart from Party, 
be accepted by the general sense of the 
House. There are certain principles 
that must be adhered to. Tithe was 
originally a compulsory tax on the pro- 
duce of the land, and the tithe rent- 
charge has become, with very little 
protest in the country, an absolute and 
definite property. But it is a public 
property, a national property, the 
property of the nation, and of the 
nation alone. It is, therefore, quite 
obvious that if we are to con- 
template any scheme of redemp- 
tion the first condition of any scheme 
must be the recognition of the inalien- 
able property of the country ; there must 
be no tampering with the title of the 
nation to its own property. This pro- 
position will be accepted in all parts of 
the House in reference to any redemp- 
tion scheme, and it certainly would be a 
vital condition on this side. Therefore, 
I pass from that to show why, in my 
opinion, it is desirable that some scheme 
of redemption should be brought for- 
ward, ve that without any unnecessary 
delay. The tithe rent-charge is, I 
have said, a tax upon produce; it 
never was intended to be charged 
on the land alone; it was never 
intended to be charged upon the capital 
which is put into the land, nor was it 
ever intended to be charged wholly on 
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thelabour for the cultivation of the land; , 
it was intended to be a charge upon the 
property, capital and labour combined. ; 
As the House knows, the countr 
has been passing through a peri 

of exceptional agricultural distress, 
and this distress has especially 
fallen on those counties in which the, 
tithe rent-charge most especially presses. 
There is no reason to imagine that we 
have got to the bottom of that distress. 
It may happen—it is very possible—that 
circumstances might arise that would 
bri this distress back upon us 
in all its intensity; and if that comes 
about, then the first question that will 
arise will be how the tithe rent-charge 
should be dealt with. It will be pointed 
out, as it was in 1836, that it is a taxon 
the great industry of the land, and when 
we remember that the agitation that will 
arise will not be from one class, but 
probably from all classes living on 
the land—owners, occupiers, and la- 
bourers—I think we shall see the 


agitation will be very formidable and 


difficult to grapple with, and it may 
come about that we who look on this 
charge as a national property, whether 
it be devoted to religious or secular pur- 
ses—it may come about that we shall 
ose our hold on this property altogether. 
Therefore, it seems to me, it would be 
a wiser course for us to adopt some 
schéme of redemption while there is yet 
time. The scheme of redemption we 
should accept must, of course, be on 
an equitable basis— that is to say, 
injuring neither the tithe - owners 
on the one side or the agri- 
cultural interest on the other. It 
must be a fair charge that the land 
can afford to pay—just to the clergy or 
tithe-owners, yet not placing the agri- 
culture ata disadvantage. ventured | 
to point out the other day the great 
and unforeseen change which has come 
over agriculture since the settlement of 
1836. Nobody at that period, nobody 
who joined in the Debates upon the Act 
of 1836, thought it possible that towards 
the close of the century there would be 
great tracts of land the yearly value of 
which would not equal the tithe rent- 
charge placed upon the land. Nobody 
at that time could have anticipated that 
this would happen so soon, yet the 
causes were then present, and, in some 
instances, at work. One reason, un- 
doubtedly, was the high price to which 
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corn had risen in consequence of the 
long Continental wars that ended in 
1815. The consequence of that high 
ree was that pasture land and inferior 
and was converted into corn land, and 
this land was tithed as arable land when 
the Act of 1836 was passed. So it 
comes about that some land is charged 
with exceptional high tithe in propor- 
tion toits value. Everybody knowsthere 
is much of this land which has gone 
out of cultivation, to the great loss of 
capital and Jabour. You cannot ever 
restore the land to its original use; it 
is not profitable to plant it with wood or 
to return to its original state of pasture, 
‘because the tithe on it is so heavy. 
These are, I think, very serious, very 
startling facts that deserve the attention 
of the House and the country. But 
there are other facts in regard to the 
working of this Act to which I would 
all attention, and the reason I call 
attention to them is because my 
Instruction would give some com- 
pensation for what has happened. 
The working of the Tithe Commutation 
Act has not carried out the intention of 
the framers of it. I will not now dis- 
-cuss the question of corn averages, but 
I will call attention to the septennial 
average. The House knows that the 
value of the tithe rent-charge for any 
year is calculated on the price of barley, 
wheat, and oats during the seven pre- 
ceding years, and so it may come about 
that a man may buy a farm or a tenant 
may take a lease at the end of seven fat 
years when prices were high, and his 
first year of occupation may commence 
a series of lean years when prices are 
low; but the tithe rent-charge will be 
calculated on the prices on the seven 
fat years with which he had nothing to 
‘do. As anyone who has had anything 
to do with agriculture must remember, 
the year 1879 was most disastrous to 
that interest in this country. In that 
year the tithe rent-charge was as high 
as 112, yet anybody who knows any- 
thing about agriculture knows that the 
farmer and those who worked the soil 
absolutely got no profit out of the land, 
and if the tithe had been collected in 
kind as before 1836, the tithe, instead 
of being 12 or 13 per cent, would pro- 
bably not have been worth the expense 
of collection. Now that seems to me 
unjust and inconsistent, and there ought 
to be some compensation. The Govern- 


Mr. Herbert Gardner 
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ment, however, have not, though pro- 
fessing to have the interests of agricul- 
ture at heart, brought forward any 
measure to remedy these defects, and [ 
think at the next General Election, 
probably, this apsys of theirs will be 
recollected in county constituencies, 
I shall be told there is no neces- 
sity for my Instruction because the 
Government have promised—and I must 
say in asomewhat vague fashion —to 
take the matter up themselves. They 
have said that possibly they will next 
year bring in a Bill, or,'as an alternative, 
they will refer the matter to a Commit- 
tee. Well, there isan humble proverb, 
‘‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush,” and that is especially true as 
applied to promised legislation. We 
who have only been through this short 
Parliament have seen over and over 
again instances where legislation has 
been promised and the promises have 
never been fulfilled. Where is the Dis- 
trict Councils Bill, which seemed when 
promised an absolute consequence of the 
Local Government Bill? We have not 
heard a whisper of that Bill this year, 
nor shall we probably hear of it next 
year. We should be very unwise 
to give up this opportunity upon 
a vague and empty promise of the Go- 
vernment. We have a promise from 
the Government of a Joint Committee 
of both Houses to consider the subject, 
but we know nothing of the constitution 
of the Committee ; it may be appointed 
next year, it may enter on its considera- 
tion next year or the following year, and 
continue to the end of the present 
Parliament. It is most important to 
know, too, what the Committee is to 
consider, and this, I hope, the Govern- 
ment will definitely tell us. Is the 
Committee to consider the whole work- 
ing of the Act of 1836? Is it to consider 
what is a fair, just, and equitable basis 
of any commutation scheme to be 
brought in? These are matters upon 
which we ought to have some definite 
information from the Government. 
Upon another matter, too, I hope we 
shall have some explanation. Two years 
ago I ventured to press upun the Govern- 
ment the necessity of having a Committee 
for this very purpose, and after much 
consideration and procrastination they 
came to the definite conclusion that they 
could not grant a Committee at all. 
What has happened in agriculture to 
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make it necessary to appoint a Com- 
mittee now when it was not necessary 
two years ago? The only change there 
has been seems to me to be a change in 
the mind of the Government, and what 
guarantee have we that they will not 
change their mind again next year? I 
think the House would be wise to take 
advantage of this opportunity, and 
Members for agricultural constituencies 
would do well to accept this Instruction, 
even though it should be found im- 
possible to carry clauses to give effect 
to it, for it will be a definite pledge that 
something shall be done in the interest 
of the tithe-payers in addition to a Bill 
like this, which is conceived solely in the 
interest of the tithe-owners. Two 
other reasons have been put forward 
why this Bill should be passed at once 
and why this Instruction should not be 
received. One of these reasons is that 
we are told the whole object of the Bill 
is to make the people who can pay 
tithe-charge and will not pay, pay the 
charge ; or, as I have seen it suggested 
in a letter, to make the defrauders and 
swindlers of Wales who can pay fulfil 
their obligations. We are led to 
suppose that only those who can pay 
and will not pay will be affected by 
the Bill; but that is absolutely false ; 
the effect will be that the whole of the 
tithe-payers will be—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member he is now going into the 
whole question of the Bill, not only the 
redemption of the charge. I must 
remind him this is not in the nature of 
a Second Reading Debate, and but 
for the notice of the Instruction I 
should leave the Chair at once, and the 
House would go into Committee on the 
Bill. The Instruction does not open up 
a Second Reading Debate; only the 
specific question concerned in the In- 
struction is introduced. 

*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: The 
mistake I made, Sir, was that I thought 
it possible to put forward the disad- 
vantages of the Bill to show the reason 
for compensation, and, therefore, for 
my Instruction. In conclusion, I will 
ask the House to vote my Instruction 
because it does give some compensation 
to tithe-payers, and will, I hope, 
pledge the Government to bring for- 
ward some measure on their behalf 
showing the country and agricutural 
constituencies that the House is not 
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prepared to relegate the just claims of 
the agricultural interest to the chances 
and changes of an uncertain future. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 


‘¢ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to make provision fora 
gradual redemption of ‘Tithe Rent Charge on 
an equitable basis.’’"—(Mr. Herbert Gardner.) 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marraews, Birmingham, E.): There is 
very much in the speech of the hon. 
Member with which the Government 
sympathise. They have more than 
once declared their intention to deal 
with the tithe rent-charge, and my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury only a few nights ago said the 
Government propose to refer this most 
difficult and complicated question of the 
working of the Tithe Commutation Act 
and the Acts amending it to the con- 
sideration of a Joint Committee of both 
Houses. It is obvious that the question 
is surrounded by many difficulties, 
and the speech of the hon. Member 
himself has shown that the most care- 
ful examination must precede legislation 
on this partofthesubject. Sympathis- 
ing as I do with the view that the 
redemption of the tithe rent-charge 
on a fair basis is a desirable thing, the 
only other question is, is it possible 
with the time at our disposal to under- 
take this work this year? I think the 
House will be satisfied that it is not 
possible. The hon. Member himself 
points out that what we must first get 
at is the foundation of the calculation 
of a fair rent-charge to be put on the 
land, before we can get the sum of the 
number of years’ purchase for the re- 
demption. I pass by the allusions to 
tithe rent-charge being a national 
property because, with all respect to the 
hon. Gentleman, it appears to me irre- 
levant tothe argument which he offers 
in support of his Motion. For the 
purpose of the present Debate, I will 
accept the argument of the hon. Mem- 
ber that in order to get at the fair basis 
he desires it will be necessary to re- 
consider the apportionment of the charge 
under the Act of 1836. Now I believe 
that many great anomalies have grown 
out of the settlement of 1836; but it is 
a question how far it is possible or wise 
to review that settlement. I doubt ex- 
tremely whether, taking the country as 
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awhole, the tithe- payers have notlargely 
gained by the settlement of 1836. I do 
not adyance that as a positive opinion ; 
I only say I doubt whether they have 
not gained. But if they have lost, it is 
quite obvious that to re-open that settle- 
ment and to institute machinery for 
arriving at a fresh apportionment will 
be a task of great magnitude. Is the 
hon. Member opposite sanguine enough 
to expect that in the present year it 
would be possible to introduce clauses 
into this Bill which would carry out the 
object intended by the Instruction ? The 
only remaining question is whether, by 
this consideration, the House is to be 
prevented from passing a small and 
useful measure which is totally inde- 

endent of this large scheme proposed 

y the hon. Member. We have given 
most anxious consideration to this 
question, and have endeavoured to solve 
it; but the more it is looked into, the 
more the difficulties surrounding it be 
comeapparent. This is why the Govern- 

.ment have proposed no larger measure 
in the present year, withholding 
their hands for further inquiry and 
consideration. I would ask the 
House to believe that the Government 
have a sincere desire to arrive at a 
satisfuctory solution of the question of 
redemption ; and the measure before 
the House is entirely independent of 
that question. Whatever may he the 
great national purposes to which the 
hon. Gentleman proposes to devote the 
tithe in future, be must admit that re- 
demption must be a very gradual pro- 
cess, as 60 or 70 millions of money will 
have to change hands. While re- 
demption is proceeding it is manifest 
that those who owe tithes must pay, 
and if unwilling to pay, must be made 
todoso. We ars of opinion that there 
ought to be some easy and just remedy 
by which those who are entitled to the 
tithe can recover it. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
right hon. Gentleman is discussing the 
Bill itself and not the Instruction. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I beg pardon, 
Mr. Speaker; I am conscious of that. 
I will content myself with saying, in 
conclusion, that as this Instruction would 
obviously be fatal to the Bill, we ask 
the House to reject it. 

Siz W.HARCOURT(Derby): There 
are a good many Instructions on the 
Paper with reference to this Bill, and 


Mr. Matthews 


{ JOMMONS} 








object of all the Instructions is to affirm 
that the Bill isin a shape in which it 
ought not to be passed at the present 
time ; that it ought to be enlarged so as 
to include intereste which it 
deal with; and, that as framed, it is un- 
fair, because it only deals with one class 
of interests. The Government have 
placed the House in a most unfair 
position. The right hon. Gentleman 
admits that the question is a very im- 
portant one; yet how do the Govern- 
ment deal with it? In former years 
they have had Bills upon the tithe ques- 
tion, and they did not require further 
time for the consideration of the 
matter. To assert that they have had 
no time to introduce a large and com- 
prehensive Bill isto make an unfounded 
statement. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Matthews) calls the Bill before the 
House a small and useful Bill. Small 
it certainly is; it is, in fact, inadequate 
and much too small for dealing with 
this large subject. Thatit is useful I 
deny. Itis useful to a certain class of 
persons interested in tithes, but it is 
extremely injurious to other classes 
whose interests have not been considered. 
The object of the Instruction under dis- 
cussion is to endeavour to bring the 
House to the conclusion that if the tithe 
is to be touched at all it ought to be 
touched in a wider manner than is pro- 
posed under the Bill. The Government 
allege that the Bill is necessary on 
account of the fear of public excite- 
ment. If that be so, the Bill ought to 
have been pressed through Parliament 
at the earliest possible period of the 
Session, because it must have been 
needed quite as much six months ago as 
it isnow. There are very strong reasons, 
I think, why the Government’s plea of 
urgency should be rejected. 


Mn. COOKE (Newington, W.): I 


rise, Sir, to a point of order. I wish to 
know whether the urgency of the Bill 
is the question before the House? 
Sm W. HARCOURT: I would sub- 
mit, Sir, that I am giving reasons for 
the Instruction. I am arguing that the 

Bill cannot be so urgent that there 
should not be an Instruction with the 
object of enlarging it. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The matter under 
discussion is not the Bill as it stands, 
but whether the Second Reading, having 
been passed, the Committee which is to 
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with most of them I must concur. The. 


oes not. 
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sit on the Bill should also take into con- 
sideration the question of the redemp- 
tion of tithes. I know how extremely 
difficult it is to avoid any reference 
to the circumstances and details of the 
Bill; but I think that any detailed 
reference to the Bill or the circum- 
stances connected with it would not be 
in place now. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: That is pre- 
cisely what I understood. It is impos- 
sible to urge that an Instruction to 
enlarge the Bill should be passed with- 
out pointing out that the Bill is 
inadequate. The whole object of the 
Instruction is founded on the inadequacy 
of the Bill. I do not understand, for 
instance, how the next Instruction 
—[ Ministerial cries of Order!’ |—I am 
perfectly in order. I wish hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would wait for the consti- 
tuted Authority of order to decide the 
relevancy of my remarks, and would not 
take that function upon themselves. I 
cannot see how the next Instruction can 
be defended without reference to the 
contents of the Bill. I should imagine 
that the Mover of the next Instruction 
will point out that the Bill places the 
burden of paying the tithe on the occu- 

ier and not on the owner, and that will 

e a reference to the Bill. Unless he 
ean do that, how can he justify an In- 
struction that the burden should be 
placed on the owner instead of the occu- 
pier? I cannot refer to the contents of 
the Bill, but must content myself with 
the assertion that the Bill is narrow, 
and I must confine myself to the general 
allegation that it does nothing. I should 
be very glad to prove that it does 
nothing, but I am content to make the 
assertion that it does nothing except for 
the tithe-owners. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary says he 
agrees that redemption should take 
place. Iam very glad he has not tra- 
versed the assertion of the hon. Mover 
of the Instruction that the tithe is 
national property, and will ultimately 
have to be disposed of as such. But 
the right hon. Gentleman says the pro- 
posed enlargement of the Bill ought 
to be postponed till a further Session, 
and asks the House to have reliance 
in the good faith of the Government 
when they promised to deal with the 
subject more fully in a future Session. 
At the same time, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has significantly. warned the 
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House that it is a most difficult. and 
complicated question, and one. that 
must lead to great complexities. Ido 
not make the charge against this 
Government more than against any 
other Government; but I have always 
observed that when questions are very 
difficult and complicated, and affect 
different interests in different parts of 
the country, those are the questions 
which are not dealt with by the Govern- 
ment. If the Government are allowed 
to get rid of the pinch, as they are try- 
ing to do under the present Bill, you 
may depend it you will never hear of a 
comprehensive Tithe Bill. If the House 
removes the pressure under which the 
Government are placed to deal with the 
matter as a whole, it is an idle pretence 
to suppose that an adequate Bill will be 
introduccd in future. The House ought 
either to keep hold of this Bill and en- 
large it by accepting this Instruction, or 
they ought to reject the measure alto- 
gether. Those are the alternatives 
which the House ought to face, because 
to pass this measure in its present shape 
without enlargement is simply to destroy 
in future any possible prospect of a 
arge and adequate Tithes Bill. Ishall 
vote for the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend, and for the other Instructions on 
the Paper, believing that they are well 
founded, and will have a tendency to 
enlarge the Bill, and make it a more 
adequate measure. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford): I abstained from 
voting for this Bill on the Second Read- 
ing, because I thought it unlikely 
that the Government would pass a 
measure, which seems to me to be equally 
unfair to the tithe payer and the tithe 
owner. My right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary says there must be eventually 
a redemption of the tithe rent-charge. 
If that is so, the House has no right to 
do anything which will alter the capital 
value of that charge. The provisions of 
this Bill will have the effect of increasing 
the capital value of that charge, and 
this seems to me to be a strong argument 
in favour of the Instruction, that there 
should be accompanying this Bill a 
scheme for the redemption of the tithe 
rent-charge. I will be very brief on 
this point. I will take the state of things 
which exists now and the state of things 
as it will exist if the Bill be passed. 
Under the legislation of something like 
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two centuries—from the 7th and 8th of 
William III. down to the present time 
—a ready remedy has been provided for 
the incumbent to obtain his tithe. For 
a small amount he serves a notice on 
two Justices, and fora larger amount he 
serves a notice on the defaulter himself, 
thus obtaining a distresson the land inthe 
parish, acd eventually extending to other 

lands. The tithe owner also obtains a 
provision giving him a right to posses- 
sion of the lands in case of default. That 
is the utmost extent to which at present 
the power of the tithe owner extends. 
But what will be his position under this 
Bill? First of all, there will be a pro- 
cess in the County Court, a process which 
may be defended to any extent; but 
when judgment has been obtained the 
incumbent will have the power of ob- 
taining execution on goods anywhere 
—[‘No, no!”]—he will indeed— 
and payment by instalments. The 
creditor will also have the power 
of “lifting” that judgment into 
the Superior Court, in which he will 
have the power of obtaining a distringas 
on the stock belonging to the debtor 
wherever found. He may seize the 
lands, and he may attach all debts by 
garnishee order. He may then register 
his judgment, and he may obtain a dis- 
covery in aid of execution, examining 
where the property of the debtor is, and 
obtaining an execution wherever it is 
found. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not now discussing any scheme of re- 
demption, but is discussing the Bill 
itself. 

Mr. 8. HILL: I bow at once to your 
ruling, Sir, but what I was attempting to 
show was that the Bill would lead to an 
increased capital value of the tithes. I 
will only say further that at last there 
may be a committal of the debtor. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The _ whole 
statement which the hon. Member has 
made is accurate from the point of 
wiew of a County Court order; but 
there are words in the Bill which ex- 
pressly negative such an operation as 
that contemplated by the hon. Mem- 
ber. I am quite willing to insert 
words to make the point clear. 

Mr. 8. HILL: I say distinctly there 
are no words in the Bill which in any 
way exclude debtors from the opera- 
tion I have indicated. I challenge 
my right hon. Friend to show me 


Wr. Staveley Bill 
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one word of exclusion. Well, Sir, I 
say that if the tithe rent charge must 
be taken off the land we ought to 
wait until the redemption scheme is 
before us, especially before we pass 
any Bill affecting the capital value of 
tithe rent-charge. 

Mr. GRAY (Essex, Maldon): My 
opinion is that redemption is the only 
basis on which this difficult and vexed 
question can ever be fairly settled. 
The changes in agriculturo during the 
last 50 years have been so great that 
any scheme without redemption it would 
be almost impossible to frame, and it 
would probably dissatisfy everybody. 
The interests of the Church would be 
greatly more advanced also by redemp- 
tion than by any pettifogging measure 
like the present. Changes connected 
with agriculture in the Eastern Coun- 
ties have been so great that agricul- 
turists have been praying for a long 
time that the whole of this question 
may be taken into consideration, and 
Chambers of Agriculture in the district 
have arrived at the conclusion that 
the only solution of the difficulty is 
redemption. For that reason, if there 
is a Division on the Instruction, I 
shall, under present circumstances, feel 
bound to support the hon. Member; but 
I should have greatly preferred that the 
Government had relieved me from the 
dilemma by stating specifically that they 
will be bound in all honour to bring ina 
redemption scheme next Session. If 
they had done that in such a way that it 
would have been impossible to back out 
of it I should have been in a very 
different position. But they have not 
done that. Unless, therefore, [ get a most 
distinct promise from the Government 
that they will bring in a comprehensive 
measure next Session, I shall be obliged 
to support the Instruction of the hon. 
Member for Saffron Walden. 

*Mr. STUARL RENDEL (Mont- 
gomeryshire): Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think there will be much hesitation 
among Welsh Members on this side 
of the House as to the course which they 
wil take; this I can say on behalf of 
Welsh Liberals, that there are no better 
friends than they of tithe property, 
though they object to a proposal for its 
protection which is one-sided. And the 
reason why the Welsh people respect 
the property in tithe is not far to 


| 82ek. It is because they regard 
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that property as their own. With 
reference to this particular Instruc- 
tion, I would only say that I believe 
they are favourably disposed towards 
it—first, as a protest against the in- 
adequacy of the measure; secondly, 
as a testimony of the respect in 
which the Welsh Members hold the 
property of the tithe. There is 
another and a special reason why we 
desire to associate tithe redemption with 
any measure such as this: if you are 


_ going to alter the status of the property 


of tithe, as you do by this measure, 
you ought, by one and the same Act, 
to provide for its redemption on terms 
excluding the effect of your alteration. 
What is now proposed, as has been 

werfully argued on the opposite 

enches, is a large alteration of the 
status of the property of tithe, which 
must seriously affect the value of tithe, 
and yet it is proposed by you that the 
question of redemption shall be kept 
over until that alteration shall have so 
affected value. For these reasons, I 
believe Welshmen will support my 
hon. Friend in this Instruction. No 
doubt our main object is to pro- 
tect this property in tithe, and 
we want a thoroughly comprehensive 
measure which shall not tinker, peddle, 
or palter with the subject in a one-sided 
manner, but shall deal with the question 
as a whole, andin a broad spirit of 
justice to all the interests and parties 
concerned. 

*Mr. SWETENHAM (Carnarvon Dis- 
trict): Mr. Speaker, I agree with what 
has been said by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Maldon, and, unless I un- 
derstood that there was a distinct pledge 
on the part of the Government to bring 
in a large and comprehensive Bill, I 
would hesitate before I supported the 
present proposal. But I understand that 
it is the intention of the Government in 
the future to bring forward a measure 
which shall deal with the whole subject. 
The hon. Member for Saffron Walden 


-has made a most excellent speech, and 


in almost everything he has said I agree 
with him. He has shown to me that he 
has studied the question in a most 
careful manner, and that he un- 
derstands the principle of a proper 
system of redemption. He has also 
shown to me, and, I think, to the 
House conclusively, that the subject is 
80 vast and complicated that it will 
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require a strong and firm Government 
to deal with it. If my hon. Friend had 
attempted, as I have done, to draft a 
Bill, he would have found the difficulties 
increasing as he proceeded, and he 
would have discovered parts of his work 
destroyed by subsequent considerations. 
Iam one of those who think that the 
rr panacea for all the troubles we 

ave had lately is redemption. But 
that plan must be gradual, and I would 
like, if the hon. Gentleman could tell us 
that he has any plans on which he could 
found a Bill for the redemption of tithe, 
I am sure it would be dealt with on 
this side of the House with the greatest 
pleasure, knowing as we do how 
difficult it is to frame a measure. But 
the time is not at present ripe for this 
scheme. As to the present Bill, nobody 
can say for a moment that this Instruc- 
tion is not an invidious attempt to shelve 
it for the present Session; and it was 
with the very greatest regret that I 
heard the observations of my hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Staveley Hill). 
Were it in order, I could certainly show 
that he was wrong in his law, for the 
very object of this Bill is that it should 
not be made a costly process for the 
incumbent to recover his tithes. It has 
been argued on the other side as if 
tithe was only paid to incumbents. But 
a very large amount of it is paid to 
lay impropriators and for the purposes 
of education, and when the question of 
redemption is dealt with, it will, asa 
matter of course, affect not only the 
clergy, but layimpropriators,and also the 
tithe belonging to Christchurch and other 
educational institutions. I hope, when 
the question is dealt with, it will beina 
proper and adequate manner. But I 
venture to think that this is not the 
proper time for such a proposal, and I 
do hold that, in the interests of the 
Church as well as of order, there should 
be an easy and quick mode of recovery. 
I venture to hope this Instruction will 
not be carried. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (East 
Denbighshire): Sir, the hon. Member 
who spoke last reminded me by his 
speech of the saying that ‘‘the woman 
who hesitates is lost.” Certainly, if the 
Government had wished to do an un- 
popular thing they could not havedone it 
better than by bringing in the present 
Bill. But I must not pursue that subject 
further. The right hon. Gentleman the 
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Home Secretary raised two objections to 
this Instruction. First of all, he ad- 
mitted that the Instruction might, in the 
abstract, be right, but that there was 
not time to consider it. And the right 
hon. Gentleman further said that the 
Bill was too small, and that the Govern- 
ment could not re-open the settlement of 
the Commutation Act of 1836. My 
answer is that it does re-open the settle- 
ment of 1836, and it re-opens it only for 
the benefit of the tithe-owner, and with- 
out giving any corresponding benefit 
whatever to the tithe-payer. The re- 
demption of tithe is certainly absolutely 
necessary. There is no charge so un- 
popular and odious, because of its un- 
certainty. There is no charge which 
goes up and down so much, and which 
is so disproportioned to the actual pro- 
duce of the land. In old times it was 
not so. I can remember when the 10 
stacks were set out, and the pastor took 
his tenth. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Saffron Walden referred to 1879. 
That was one of the most disastrous 
years to agriculture we ever had; yet, 
when there was not produce enough to 
pay the tithe, the farmer had actually to 
meet this enormous charge upon him. 
The real reason for this Instruction was 
put forward by the hon. and learned 
Member for Staffordshire, when he 
showed that the effect of the Bill would 
be to raise the capital value of the tithe, 
and so to alter the basis on which the 
redemption would take place. If you 
pass this Bill, redemption would be a 
very different matter to what it would be 
without it. Another argument which 
presses strongly upon Welsh Members is 
this—we believe the tithe to be national 
property, and we desire to see that na- 
tional property put on some equitable 
and firm basis. It is eaid that the Go- 
vernment are pledged to deal with the 
whole question next Session. Whereis 
that pledge? Willany Minister on the 
Treasury Bench get up and repeat it? 
The hon. Member for Maldon is con- 
siderably shrewder than the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, for he sees clearly 
enough that the Government have given 
this pledge in a general way—they have 
not given a distinct pledge. If this Bill 
were to pass we should never see a com- 
prehensive Tithe MRent-Charge Bill 
again. The shoe pinches now, and, if 
this Bill passed, depend upon it the Go- 
vernment would not touch the. subject 


Lr. Osborne Morgan 
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again. On these groundsI shall vote 
for the Instruction of my hon. Fr’end. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Sir, reasons general and particular 
have been given in favour of this In- 
struction. I confess I do not agree with 
the particular reasons, but I agree with 
the general reasons. The particular 
reasons, with some of the general, are 
in favour of the redemption of tithe. I 
am not at all in favour of the redemp- 
tion of tithe. I regard it as national 


property, and I should like to see that . 


national property still remain a first 
charge on the land. If it were to become 
personal and portable property, it would 
fall into the hands of the clergy, and we 
might try to ear-mark it, though I do not 
think we should be able to ear-mark it; 
and I am perfectly certain there would be 
greater difficulty in getting hold of it 
than if it were left on the land, if it 
were wished to induce the Government 
to devote it to the cause of the nation 
itself instead of the Church. That 
doubting Conservative the Member for 
Carnarvonshire, who said that some of 
the intentions of the Government are to 
be regarded as honest intentions, in this 
particular case is not going to vote 
according to his views, because the Go- 
vernment have some honest intentions 
in regard to the redemption of tithes 
next year. But he also stated fairly 
that the object of this Instruction is to 
shelve the Bill; and, in stating that, 
he convinced me that I ought to vote 
for it. I want the Bill to be shelved— 
I do not particularly care by what 
means. I respect anyone who in August 
tries to put a spoke in the wheels of 
the chariot of the Government at this 
period of the year. I intend to vote 
with my hon. Friend, but I feel it my 
duty to say why, because if the word 
‘‘redemption” in the Instruction ever 
became a substantive Motion I would 
do my very best to oppose it. 

*Srr W. BARTTELOT (Sussex, N.W.): 
Sir, the hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down has certainly put the case with 
excessive clearness. He said he would 
vote for the Instruction, for he thought 
it would kill the Bill. This Instruction 
must kill the Bill if it is carried, and 
therefore I am not prepared to vote for 
it. Yet I do not agree with my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Swetenham) in thinking it 
is the forerunner of some greater mea- 
sure. Ido not feel at all certain that 
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will be brought in. We have been 
expecting a great. tithe measure for 
some time past; we were expecting 
it to be brought in this year; and 
wo are gravely disappointed at the 
measure which is now placed before the 
House. No doubt the Instruction is 
one which we should all like to see 
carried, for I think the only way to calm 
the agitation in the country with re- 
gard to the tithe question is to have 
a scheme of redemption. And from 
the Instructions we have upon the 
Paper, it does appear that the House 
all round is of opinion that a much 
larger measure ought to have been 
introduced than the one we have now 
before us. What the country is look- 
ing forward to is that both sides of the 
question shall be fairly considered, and 
that the tithe-owner, and especially the 
tithe-payer, should receive that con- 
-sideration which the altered circum- 
stances of agriculture have made abso- 
lutely necessary at the present moment. 
The Government know that to accept 
any one of the Instructions would kill 
the Bill. [‘*No!’’] Well, my hon. Friend’s 
Instruction (Mr. Gray’s) is one that 
would require clauses to make it work- 
able; and are we prepared now, in the 
month of August, to go into the whole 
of those clauses to make it fair to all 
parties concerned? The Government 
are bound to declare—they ought to 
have declared before—whether they are 
prepared to receive any of these In- 
structions or whether they are not. 
They may say that they will adhere to 
the Bill as it stands. My right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary the other 
night distinctly stated—and we shall 
hold him to his statement as strongly 
as we can hold a man to any- 
thing as to two things. First,‘that no im- 
prisonment could take place for non- 
payment of tithes. 

Mz. MATTHEWS: Yes, that is so. 


*Sm W. BARTTELOT: The second 
thing he stated, equally clearly and 
distinctly, was that this Bill would not 
go one inch beyond the powers con- 
tained in the Act of 1836 with regard 
to distraint. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: That is so. 


*Sir W. BARTTELOT: My right 


* hon. Friend says ‘‘that is so.” ‘Therefore 
we have it now that the County Court 
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is to have no power to imprison for the 
non-payment of tithe, and that dis- 
traint is to be confined to those powers 
alone contained in the Act of 1836. 
Now that the House knows that, there 
is not so much harm in this Bill as we 
were led to believe. I will not go into 
the question of redemption, but it ought 
to be known that those clergymen who 
have glebes only and no tithes are at 
the present moment ina most terrible con- 
dition. But there is a much stronger case 
even than that. We have the case of the 
Bishops. The Bishops had their choice 
of land or money. Some took land; 
some money. But the moment the bad 
times came and their incomes from land 
decreased, the seven Bishops who had 
taken land demanded, as they were able 
to do, that they should give up the land 
and receive money. Those are absolute 
facts that cannot be got over. I 
merely mention them to show that 
both Bishops and clergy have de- 
clared that land does not pay, aud 
therefore it is that any scheme which 
is brought forward should include a 
fair and reasonable prorosal for re- 
demption. It requires ample and careful 
consideration, and that consideration it is 
proposed should be given by a Joint 
Committee of both Houses. I would 
much rather the Government had con- 
sidered this matter, and said that they had 
intended to bring in a Bill to deal with 
a questionof thiskind. Looking to all the 
circumstances of the case, I believe that 
the Government would not have intro- 
duced the Bill had they not believed that 
it was absolutely necessary to the main- 
tenance of law and order. [ Laughter. | 
Iam sorry to say that law and order 
have been much at a discount, as 
instanced lately in the great City of 
Liverpool. I think we are bound to 
give the Government the power to 
maintain that law and order. Believing 
that the Government are not going 
beyond the four corners of the Bill by 
accepting any of the Instructions, I am 
prepared to support this Bill. 

*Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): I do not 
rise for the purpose of prolnging the 
Debate, but simply to answer the direct 

uestion of my hon. and learned Friend. 

he language of the Bill is perfectly 
distinct. I understood the Home Sec- 
retary to say that he considered the 
language distinct, and thatimprisonment 
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for non-payment of tithe should be made 
absolutely impossible— 
“That judgment recovered for any such sum 


may be executed against all personal property, 
on which a distress for the sum could at the 


date of execution be levied, but shall not be 


executed in any other manner.”’ 


That would absolutely exclude imprison- 
ment, and it would also prevent the 
judgment being levied except on the 
same goods to which the distress applied. 
There is no doubt about it, and I am 
really surprised that my hon. and learned 
Friend, for whose opinion I have a great 
respect, could have come to any other 
conclusion. I am quite sure we shall, 
if necessary, accept his assistance with 
regard to the clause, because the inten- 
tion of the Government was most 
clearly expressed by the Home Secretary 
on the Second Reading. 

*Mx. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire): Sir, 
this Instruction attempts to widen the 
provisions of the Bill, for the reason 
which the Home Secretary gave, that 
the question of tithe is a vexed and 
complicated one, only to be legislated 
upon after long and careful inquiry 
and in all its bearings. Now, in dis- 
turbing the settlement of 1836, it ought 
to be in the interests of all parties 
concerned, and not in a one-sided, 
irritating, and futile manner. My 
second reason for voting for the In- 
struction is, that the Home Secretary, 
in reply to the hon. Member for 
Sussex, said:—‘‘ Before you can have 
any redemption, you must have a 
fair and equitable valuation.” If that 
is so, he deals by that argument a 
deadly blow at his own Bill. Until 
you have a thorough settlement, which 
would make the valuation of the tithe 
genera], you have no right to come to 
this House and ask it to pass a peddling 
and tinkering measure. The third 
reason is this: My hon. Friend asks the 
House to deal with the question of re- 
demption on an equitable basis. It is 
carried on now, first of all, on an unfair 
valuation of the tithe, and, secondly, 
upon a still unfairer application of the 
tithe. In any redemption scheme 
brought before the House, there must 
be kept in view, first of all, that the 
first charge upon the Jand shall be 
general and fair, so that there shall be 
no irritation; and secondly, thet the 
application of it shall be in accordance 
with the desires and wishes of the 


Sir R. Webster 
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people concerned. This leads me to the 
fourth reason why I vote for the In- 
struction. Let hon. Members jeer as 
they may, it is perfectly true that the 
Welsh people—at any rate, an over. 
whelming majority of the Liberals and 
the peasantry of Wales—look upon this 
tithe as sacred in a sense to be used 
for the purposes of the whole nation. 
If you bring forward only this small 
measure, which dves not include an 
equitable settlement of the question, 
you will increase fourfold the irrita- 
tion which exists in Wales with regard to 
the application of the tithe. You are 
only making the people more stubborn; 
you will make their opposition more 
prolonged and bitter, and you will 
endanger what we consider to be a 
national property. This opposition 
would become so strong and stubborn 
that they would come to look upon the 
impost as‘a hateful one, to be done away 
with, instead of a great national pro- 
perty which should be made available 
for national purposes. For these four 
reasons, Sir, I support the Amendment. 


The House divided: — Ayes 120; 
Noes 138.—(Div. List, No. 296.) 


Mr. ©. GRAY: Mr. Speaker, the 
Instruction which I have to move 
is one which must meet really with 
the approval of the majority of hon. 
Members. We have heard among 
the reasons for the Bill that the clergy 
should be relieved from their dreadful 
position. I sympathise with poverty at 
whatever door it lies ; but if I recollect 
the distressed condition of certain of 
the clergy in Wales, I must also carry 
my mind back to the distress which the 
tenant farmers have suffered during the 
last 12 years. 
knew the terrible times that the 
tenant farmer of England has had 
to go through, they would surely 
recognise that every question which 
affects him is worthy the attention of 
the House. We have been told that 
certain clergymen are unable to 
educate their children, and have to 
resort to the eating of bacon. I am 
very sorry that such should be the case, 
but I know that thousands of British 
farmers have had to resort to fare no 
better than that during the past 10 or 
12 years. I think the least we can do 
now, seeing that we have got so far 
along with this wretched, pitiful, and 
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mean Bill, is to lay the onus on the 
shoulders of the landlord. I would 
only say, in conclusion, that if it is im- 
possible to make my Instruction apply 
to existing contracts, I should be in- 
clined to accept the proposal that it 
should apply to future contracts. I 
appeal to the House to remember the 
tenant farmers, however anxious it may 
be to better the position of some of the 
clergy. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power to provide that 
the Charge be recoverable from the landlord 
only."’ —(Mr. Gray.) 


Mrz. MATTHEWS: Sir, the Govern- 
ment could not accept the Instruction in 
the form in which it has been moved. 
Under this Bill the occupier of the land 
is to be made the defendant in legal 
proceedings arising out of the non-pay- 
ment of tithe, because that is the 
only way of tying down the remedy to 
the same goods as could now be legally 
seized under distress. If the County 
Court proceedings are brought against 
the landlord directly, it would be im- 
possible to execute a judgment upon 
the titheable produce upon the land. 
My hon. Friend seems to agree that 
where a tenant farmer has contracted 
to pay the tithe it would not be right to 
set the contract aside. In Committee I 
should be ready to propose a clause 
prohibiting any contracting out of the 
scheme of things that would exist after 
this Bill was passed. The tenant 
farmer would then be entitled, notwith- 
standing any contract to the contrary, 
to deduct from his rent any tithe paid 
by him. Under proceedings for the 
recovery of tithe rent-charge titheable 
goods ought only to be seized. If the 
andlord be made the defendant, and 
proneecinge are taken directly against 

im, the remedy of the plaintiff could 
only be exercised by the cumbrous pro- 
cess of appointing a Receiver to stop 
the rent, or by attaching goods which 
are not titheable. The real purpose 
is through the occupier to get at the 
rent, and therefore at the landlord. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Sir, I think 
that in the last Division the House has 
ppren a very significant Instruction to 

e Government. This Bill has pur- 
posely been postponed to a very late 
period of the Session—to a period when 
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the influence of the Government jis 
almost supreme, and yet they have re- 
ceived a severe check. The County 
Members apparently have failed to come 
to town in the numbers expected by the 
Government. How can the County 
Members support the Government in 
the course they are pursuing? Is not 
this a Bill for County-Courting all the 
tenant farmers in England and Wales? 
The Home Secretary said, ‘‘ We will 
not County Court the future tenant far- 
mers.’ But the people who have to 
consider this question are the present 
tenant farmers. With respect to them 
there is to be no relaxation of the law, 
but universal County-Courting. Accord- 
ing to the Home Secretary, the clergy 
must get at the landlord through the 
tenant farmer. Why? Ifthe landlord 
is the man who is to pay ultimately, 
why should he not be made to pay 
directly? On a former occasion the 
Government tried to place the charge 
where it ought to be—upon the land- 
lord’s shoulders ; but immediately there 
was an insurrection of the landowners, 
though they called themselves the far- 
mers’ friends. When the method of 
levying tithe was to be altered, when 
a new summary remedy was to be pro- 
vided, the landowners in this House at 
once cried out, ‘‘ Do not make us suffer,”’ 
and the Bill was drummed out of the 
House. My hon. and learned Friend 
(Sir W. Barttelot) is a most valuable 
representative of the landowners, and 
he told the hon, Member for Maldon 
that his Instruction could not be listened 
to fora moment. No; but you are 
quite willing to lay a burden on the 
tenant farmers in the interests of the 
starving clergy. The Home Secretary 
promises that under all future contracts 
the tenant. will be entitled to deduct the 
tithe from his rent; but that is no con- 
solation to the tenant farmers who are 
now suffering. It has not been found 
difficult to relieve people in Ireland in 
spite of existing contracts, and the 
tenant farmers, of England will certainly 
ask for equal relief. The only proper way 
to deal with this question will be to put 
the charge upon the owner of the land, 
and not upon the temporary occupant. 
{t is all very well to say the tithe is 
only to be levied upon the produce of 
the land. In my opinion, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite, the Member 
for Staffordshire, was perfectly right in 
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saying that, as your Bill stands, the tax 
will not fall on the produce. The Home 
Secretary knows perfectly well that if 
this Bill is not to have the operation 
the hon. Member for Staffordshire 
sketched it must be very seriously 
altered. I do not, however, insist on 
that point. I insist on the point 
raised by the hon. Member for Maldon, 
whether the County Representatives in 
this House who call themselves the 
farmers’ friends and who claim to re- 
present the tenant farmers of England 
are going to subject the tenant farmers 
to a County Court action for the first 
time. If that is their intention I only 
hope they may succeed for the present, 
and I am sure they will not succeed in the 
future. The three acres and a cow was 
a joke to this Tithe Bill. A more 
monstrous proposal I have never heard 
of in my life. I think some of the 
gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House will laugh the wrong side of 
their mouths if this Bill passes. The 
Government are in the interest of the 
titheowner imposing an additional bur- 
den in the form of an additional remedy. 
They have the opportunity of choosing 
upon which of two parties that burden 
should be fastened, and they have chosen 
the tenant-farmer. That is their posi- 
tion, and I am satisfied that they should 
take up that position, for it will make 
the injustice of their claim to be the 
farmers’ friends as conspicuous now as 
it has been on former uccasions. For 
our part, we have no objection, and will 
be very happy to take issue with the 
Government upon the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Maldon—an 
Amendment which is founded absolutely 
in justice and in policy—namely, that if 
there is to be this additional remedy, it 
ought to be placed upon the person to 
whom the rent is really owing; that is, 
the owner of the land on which the tithe 
is charged. No doubt, according to that 
theory, neither owner nor occupier 
would be liable, but the rent would. 
But you have chosen to say that 
tithe shall be treated as a debt 
solely leviable on the land by distress. 
The alteration proposed by the Bill is 
a very vital alteration in point of law. 
Agreed that the tithe is no longer a 
debt upon the land, but a debt recover- 
able by personal action, against whom 
is that personal action to be-brought? 


Against the temporary occupier or the 
i) 


Sir W. Larcourt 
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permanent owner? Gentlemen on the 


other side—the country gentlemen of 
England who call. themselves the 
farmers’ friends—say, ‘‘ We won’t have 
the action brought against us; we insist 
on its being brought against the tem- 
porary occupier.” This is the issue 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
chosen to raise between themselves 
and the agricultural interest on the 12th 
of August. I wish them joy of their 
sagacity. It signifies very little what ma- 
jority they may have onthis Amendment. 
It is an Amendment on the policy and 
justice of which the country will have 
to decide. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: I think the 
Government ‘can afford to pass by the 
judgment already pronounced by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby in what he called his explana- 
tion of their sagacity ; but, at any rate, 
as the right hon. Gentleman has thought 
fit to make one of those speeches with 
which the House is now becoming 
familiar, he might in fairness have con- 
sidered what the real position is, and 
what is the change contemplated in 
the Bill. Of course, we know that 
he is only answerable for himself; but 
when the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
fessed to speak as the legitimate leader 
of a united Opposition, he would do 
well to inform himself of the position 
of affairs at the present time. At the 
present time, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man must know perfectly well, tithe is 
levied by means of distress. That dis- 
tress does not touch the owner, and 
does not enable the tithe receiver to go 
against the landed proprietor in the 
way in which the right hon. Genile- 
man said the only remedy ought 
tobe a available. It is strange that it 
has not ccecurred to the right hon. 
Gentleman or his Party to bring in 4 
measure which would shift the liability 
to be proceeded against from the tenant 
to the owner of the land. Let us con- 
sider for a few moments what is the 
position of affairs. There area certain 
number of people who can pay tithe 
and will not pay. This Bill is not 
directed against the honest farmer, 
who knows the tithe is a legal debt, and 
who is willing to pay if he can, but 
against those persons who allege that 
they believe they ought not to pay tithes 
because, as they suggest, the purposes 





to which the tithe is put are not those for 
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for which it wasorginally intended. But 
what is the position of the Government. 
Her Majesty’s Government believe 
there is a great deal of trouble, annoy- 
ance, and expense connected with the 
levying of distress. It is admitted to be 
an obsolete, troublesome remedy which 
gives rise to a great deal of exasperation 
and feeling, and the Government are of 
opinion that all this may be avoided by 
a sicpler procedure. The scope of this 
Bill simply is that, instead of having 
to resort to distress, the tithe receiver 
shall be allowed to sue the tenant in the 
County Court. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby knows 

erfectly well that any annoyance that 
coe to be suffered at the present time is 
suffered by the tenant and not by the 
owner. It is simply desired, in the in- 
terests of those who are anxious to 
protect their own property, to render the 
means by which the tithe can be 
collected cheap, effective, and simple, 
and free from that friction which is so 
annoying in connection with the present 
method of levying distress. If by this 
Bill you were to make the landlords 
liable to be pursued, what would be the 
result? Has the right hon. Gentleman 
forgotten that to do that would be to 
put an end to all existing contracts? 
The hon. Member for Maldon has said 
that if Her Majesty’s Government can- 
not agree to the landowner being held 
responsible in respect of existing con- 
tracts he will accept the justice of that 
plea. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby talks about justice 
and injustice ; but I would like to know 
how he could justify a clause which 
would put an end to existing contracts 
by providing in the effect that the land- 
owner shall pay the tithe in all 
instances, He knows perfectly well he 
couldnot havesupported any such scheme, 
and he also knows perfectly well that 
what he denounced as a more monstrous 
proposal than anything he had ever 
heard of is simply a proposal whereby 
acertain number of the clergy who do 
not now receive their tithes are likely to 
get them without any additional burden 
being put upon the back of the tenant. 
I am perfectly certain that my hon. 
Friends behind me who are in favour of 
redemption are also in favour of this 
scheme for the purpose of putting an 
end to a difficult question in the interests 
of the tenant farmers. If the House is 
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to be led to a conclusion, it will not be 
by such speeches as that we have just 
listened to. It will be rather by con- 
sidering whether or not this Bill will 
remove this matter from the atmosphere 
of discussion, from the atmosphere of 
agitation, and from the atmosphere of 
that kind of disturbance which generally 
gathers round the levying of distress, by 
substituting for it a remedy in those 
cases in which it is not the tenant 
unable to pay who resists payment, but 
the tenant who can pay, but from wrong 
motives desires to make the collection 
of tithes as troublesome as possible. 
The Home Secretary has told the House 
what are the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, and I say it does not redound to 
the credit of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby when he delivers 
speeches which do not give a fair 
representation of the policy of the 
Government or of the means by which 
they propose to carry it out. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER ( Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I will ask the House to consider 
where we are now and what the pro- 
posed alteration of the law will lead us 
to. The House will remember that on 
the Second Reading of this Bill I called 
the attention of the House to the words 
of Lord Salisbury—namely, ‘‘ At the 
present time the tenant is subjected to 
inconvenience in respect of a debt that 
is not his own.’”’ Those were the words 
of Lord Salisbury, and I contend that 
under the existing law of this land the 
tenant-farmer is not legally liable for 
the payment of the tithe rent-charge. 
I say, secondly, that the owner of the 
land is not legally liable for the pay- 
ment of tithe reat-charge; and, thirdly, 
that the only entity which is legally 
liable is the produce of the specific 
land from which it was raised. 
There is also this peculiarity in the 
existing law, that the legislation in 
1837 did provide that when the tithe 
was levied on the produce the tenart, 
unless some contract existed to the con- 
trary, should have the right to deduct 
the amount so paid from his rent. 
Thereis also this difference between tithe 
rent-charge and Income Tax, that 
whereas in the case of Income Tax the 
landlord and tenant are absolutely pro- 
hibited from contracting themselves out 
of the Act, there is no such provision in 
the Tithe Act. Accordingly the land- 
owners of England have asa rule—I do 
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mot say rightly or wrongly—contracted 
themselves out of the Act. They have, 
in fact, done what they tried to do with 
the income-tax until they were pre- 
vented by the Legislature. Now the 
‘Government say that the present ar- 
‘rangement is unsatisfactory. The At- 
torney General says that a large number 
‘of the clergy are deprived of their tithes. 
‘On the other hand, he says that a large 
number of tenant farmers will not pay 
though they can. So the Government 
‘propose some other remedy. What is 
that remedy? If the intentions of the 
‘Home Secretary are carried out—and 
‘the Opposition will do their utmost to 
see that they are—the only effect of the 
‘change will be to substitute the County 
Court bailiff for the landlord’s bailiff. 
‘This is a worthless measure, so far as 
the clergy are concerned. But this is 
not the Bill as it stands at present. It 
goes a great deal further and imposes a 
new liability on the tenant, and the 
Attorney General defends it because he 
‘says the tenant can pay and will not 
pay, and the Government will make 
him pay. That, of course, means that 
the Government cannot now make the 
tenant pay, but will do so by the pre- 
sent Bill. As the hon. Member for 
Essex says, the Bill is going to make 
somebody personally liable who was not 
personally liable before. Accordingly, 
the hon. Member is moving an Instruc- 
tion to make that somebody the owner 
of the land. The Government decline 
‘to accept that Instruction, on the ground 
that though so far as future contracts 
are concerned the landlord ought to be 
made liable, this principle cannot be 
applied to present contracts. But the 
Instruction itself does not say that in 
every case the landlord shall be liable. 
The Committee will take care that no 
injustice was done, and this Instruction 
provides that when we get the Bill into 
Committee we shall have power to 
deal with the chargeability of landlords 
in respect of this tax. It will then be 
possible to limit the remedy in any 
way that may seem desirable. The 
tenant farmer has a right to say—‘‘If 
you impose this new personal burden 
you must consider my case as well 
as that of the tithe owner.” You 
cannot shut your eyes to the real 
grievances of the tenant farmer—the 
unfairness of the mode of assessment; 
the unfairness of averages; the amount 
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required to pay for the produce of a 
farm taken at a price which cannot be 
obtained. I see no reason why the In- 
struction should not be accepted. The 
Government is imposing a new liability ; 
but those who oppose the Bill are quite 
content to go on as now. If the tenant 
is left alone we have nothing to say in 
the matter. But if the Government are 
going to interfere with the tenant then 
we claim an equal right to interfere 
with the landlords. 

Mr. H. WIGGIN (Staffordshire, 
Handsworth): I have travelled 100 
miles to oppose this Bill as strongly as 
possible. As a loyal supporter of the 
Government, I deeply regret that they 
have not seen their way to withdraw 
this Bill and bring in a stronger mea- 
sure next Session dealing with the 
whole question, including the redemp- 
tion of the titne. The redemption of 
the tithe would relieve both landlord 
and tenant of an unpleasant burden. If 
the last Division had been delayed a few 
minutes the majority of the Government 
would have been reduced by six or 
seven, and the next Division may have 
a very different result. I do implore 
the Government to drop the measure 
this Session and deal with the question 
next year, so as to give permanent re- 
lief both to landlord and to tenant. 

Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke): I quite agree that the 
landlord ought to be made responsible, 
and that was no doubt the intention of 
the Act of 1836, but if you do make 
the landlords responsible, I do not 
know how you can come down on his 
personal property in the event of non- 
payment of the tithe, unless you put in 
clauses to provide for that, and that 
course of procedure might lead to the 
loss of the Bill. Ido not think much 
of the Bill, and if we allow the Bill to 
pass I trust that the Government will 
promise to bring in a Bill making the 
landlord properly responsible. At the 
same time, I hope a Bill will soon be in- 
troduced for the redemption of the tithe, 
which is the only way out of the «diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. W. RATHBONE (Carnarvon- 
shire, Arfon): AsI understand it, the 
Home Secretary engages to introduce a 
clause into the ‘Bill which will make it 
impossible in the future for the land- 
lords to contract themselves out of the 
payment of ‘the tithe. “Now, I ‘wish to 
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ask the Attorney General what will be: 


the effect if the promise of the Home 
Secretary is carried out in the case of 
tenancies which are from year to year? 
A great part of the land of the country 
is held on yearly tenancy. 

*Srr R. WEBSTER: It would be at 
the option of the tenant to give six 
months’ notice in order to obtain more 
favourable terms from the landlord. 

*Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.): I 
wish to say a few words in support of 
the Instruction, as I have an Amend- 
ment on the Paper which cannot be 
moved unless the Instruction, or some- 
thing like it, is carried. I am anxious 
for a speedy and satisfactory settlement 
of this question. It has been generally 
admitted that the only practical remedy 
short of general redemption is to make 
the tithe recoverable from the land- 
lord. Many of those who, like my- 
self, take this view object to the Bill 
because it is a step in the wrong direc- 
tion, and, if passed, will be an obstacle to 
future settlement. Two years ago the 
Government themselves passed through 
the House of Lords a Bill making the 
charge recoverable from the landlord. 
Even in last year’s Bill they recognised 
the principle which is contained in the 
Tithe Commutation Act—namely, that 
the tithe was to be payable directly or 
indirectly by the landlord. We know 
that under the Tithe Commutation 
Act landlords and tenants began by 
very generally contracting themselves 
out of the terms of that Act. But I 
believe that in recent years in many 
parts of the country, including certain 
portions of Wales, there has been an 
alteration in this system, and that there 
is now a growing practice on the part of 
the more sensible and liberal land- 
owners to pay the tithe themselves. 
I feel certain that if this measure 
is passed as it stands it will do a 
great deal to discourage this grow- 
ing and salutary practice. Again, I feel 
certain that this measure will tend to 
ye the settlement of the question 
y future legislation. It is not merely 
that this measure, though a partial and 
tentative measure, tends to take away 
the pressure of responsibility from the 
shoulders of the Government to deal 
satisfactorily and completely with the 
subject; but it is that this measure, 
whatever be its exact extent, places a 


new liability on the shoulders :of. the: 
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occupier of the land; and I: cannot; 
believe that the present Government, . 
after legislating in this direction. this, 
ear, will next year be prepared to, 

egislate in what is practically a contrary . 
direction, that is to say, propose to settle. 
the tithe question by placing a new 
liability on the shoulders of the owner. 
of the land. I firmly believe the 
passing of this Bill will tend to 
delay the eventual settlement of the 
question, and not only that, but that it 
will also tend to discourage redemp-- 
tion. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: [I think it right to 
remind the hon. Gentleman that the 
Instruction relates to the recovery of the 
tithe from the landowner. 


*Mr. HOBHOUSE: I beg pardon for 
trespassing beyond the limits of the dis.‘ 
cussion. I am quite content to leave: 
my argument as it stands—namely, that . 
it is better for all parties that if any 
change is to be made in the mode of 
recovering tithe the tithe should be 
recoverable from the landowner, and 
not from the occupier of the land, with 
due regard, of course, to existing con-- 
tracts. 

*Mr. ROUND (Essex, N.E, Harwich) : 
Two of the Representatives of the County 
of Essex have taken a prominent part in - 
moving Instructions to the Com- 
mittee, and I confess I feel some 
difficulty upon the present occasion. I 
agreed in principle with the hon. 
Member for Saffron Walden that there 
should be some scheme for redemp- 
tion of the tithe rent-charge, and 
I also agree with my hon. Friend the 
Member for Maldon that the burden of 
the tithe should be placed on the land- 
owner. But I also wish to see this Bill 
passed. [ Cries of ‘‘ Why?” ] Because I 
think the Government would be wanting 
in their duty if they did not endeavour 
to secure the payment of just debts to the 
owners of property in Wales. The 
incidence of tithe is a landowner’s ques- 
tion, and it quite true that landlords. 
have contracted themselves out of the 
Act of 1886 by agreements with their 
tenants. A change in the law to pre- 
vent this for the future is now proposed 
by the Government. I am perfectly 
willing to see tithe placed in the same 
position that Income Tax is placed’ at’ 
the present moment-—namely, that the. 
tenant, having paid the tithe, should, 
be able to deduct it from his rent. to 
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the landlord ; and I believe if that were 
done—and I understand the Home Secre- 
tary undertakes to carry that object into 
effect by clauses introduced in Com- 
mittee—we should hear no more of the 
tithe difficulty. On this understanding 
I shall support the Government on the 
present occasion. 


*Mr. T. ELLIS: I desire to call the 
attention of the House to the declaration 
of the lastspeaker. He wishes to throw 
to the winds every declaration he has 
made in favour of redemption, and of 
putting the tithe on the landowner; in 
fact, he desires to break all his pledges 
to his constituents in order to strike a 
blow at the peasantry of Wales. That 
is the key and the clue to most of the 
arguments advanced from the opposite 
Benches. The Government, by bring- 
ing forward this Bill, propose to change 
the whole spirit and procedure and 
amethod of the Act of 1836; instead of 
making tithe a tax upon the produce of 
the land, they make it a personal debt 
upon the tenant. That is straight 
against the declaration of the Prime 
Minister, and straight against the wishes 
of their friends. I hope the hon. Mem- 
ber for Maldon (Mr. Gray) and his sup- 
porters, will not run away from their own 
declarations and their own Amendment, 
but allow the Government to act on the 
policy of scuttle, which is the chief 
characteristic of their present policy. 
‘The Prime Minister stated, in 1887, that, 
‘tithe is a debt of the owner in respect 
-of the produce of the land,” and in 1888 
he said “ the occupier is not a debtor, and 
he is to suffer the inconvenience of a dis- 
traint fur a debt which is not hisown;” 
mot mer¢ly is he to suffer the inconveni- 
ence of a debt which is not his own, but 
he is now to suffer all the pains and 
penalties of the County Court, and the 
distraint which will come from the 
Court, and all the heavy expenses, and, 
in the bergain, if he refuses compliance, 
he is to be gazetted as an ordinary 
debtor under the rules of the County 
Court. The Prime Minister paid us a 
compliment; he came down to Carnar- 
von to teach the Welsh people their 
duty with respect to tithe. He said:— 


_ ‘I wish to ask those who are desirous of con- 

sidering this question impartially to remember 
that tithe is really a burden, not upon the 
tenant, but upon the landowner, and if the 
tenant has been obliged to pay, it has been 
owing to a blunder in the law.” 


Mr. Round 
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And now you wish to stereotype this 
blunder in the law. The noble Marquess 
added— 

“ We are anxious to pass a measure which 


shall place it on the shoulder of the debtor, 
that is to say, on the landowner.” 
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That is, that the landowner who owes 
the tithe shall be the man to pay. The 
Government by refusing to accept the 
Instruction moved by the hon. Member 
for Maldon are running away and 
scuttling from the declaration of the 
Prime Minister. It seems, too, that 
they are running away from the wishes 
of their friends, the Welshclergy. The 
Welsh clergy have sent to the Govern- 
ment from time to time very strong and 
urgent representations that the majority 
of them are starving, that is to say, the 
clergy of the richest church in Christen- 
dom are starving. They say, ‘‘ We want 
two great amendments in the law: first 
of all, we want tithe to be a debt re- 
coverable through the County Court; 
and, secondly, we want to make the true 
debtors pay—namely, the landlords.” 
The Government are trying to please 
their friends, and at the same time to 
break the spirit of the Act of 1836. 
They want to put the pains and penalties 
upon the occupiers, and at the same time 
to let the real debtors go free. The 
Government themselves brought in two 
Bills in the House of Lords, one of the 
chief provisions of each being that the 
debt should be put on the landowners. 
I admit that very many of the Members 
for Wales were against putting the debt 
upon the landlords, and for the reason 
that we desire to have a complete settle- 
ment of this question and not a tinker- 
ing settlement. I maintain that this is 
a dishonest attempt to settle this question 
by merely evadingit. There is a further 
reason why I ask my hon. Friends to 
stick to their guns. In Wales the 
clergy are the chaplains of the landlords 
and not of the people. Let the land- 
lords pay for their own chaplains. 
*Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirz, Strand, 
Westminster): The hon. Gentleman 
appears to be under the impression 
that the Government are not true 
to the principles which they have 
already announced in another place. 
Only a few minutes ago my right hon. 
Friend distinctly stated that the Govern- 
ment accept the principle that in the 
future there shall be no contracting out 
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of the Act as it stands. That is to say, 
that neither the landlords nor the tenants 
shall be at liberty to contract themselves 
out of the Act of 1837, and that the 
liability shall rest in all cases of new 
contract with the landlord alone. The 
Government propose to insert in the Bill 
a clause to the effect that Clause #0 of 
the Act of 1837, which prescribes that 
the tenant shall be entitled to deduct the 
tithe from his rent, shall have full effect 
notwithstanding any contract made after 
the passing of this Act, and every con- 
tract made after the passing of the Act 
shall, so far as it is to the contrary, be 
void. That clause will entitle every 


‘tenant to deduct on all fresh contracts 


the tithe from his rent. But what my 
hon. Friend proposes is that the tenant 
who has contracted to pay the tithe, not- 
withstanding the consideration which he 
has received in the rent which was fixed 
by the landlord, shall be entitled to deduct 
the tithe from the rent. That appears 
to the Government to be simple dis- 
honesty. What we say is, that in 
future contracts the tenants and the 

Jandlords shall not contract themselves 
out of the Act of 1837. We propose 
that that shall be the law of the land 
as to tithe, as it is the law of the land as 
to the Income Tax. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): Let me call the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that, under 
the Act of 1836, it is the duty of the 
landlord to pay the tithe. But they 
have not doae so. When the right hon. 
Gentleman talks of dishonesty, I think 
he should put the saddle on the right 
horse. Dishonesty is on the side of the 
landlords, and not on the side of the 
tenants. We are having a very fine 
object lesson to-night. We shall see 
who are the real friends of the farmers. 
Those who are anxious to be the farmers’ 
friends will vote in favour of putting 
this burden on the landowners. 

Mr. GRAY: With the permission 
of the House I should like to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury a question. 
It is, what will be done in the case of 
the rent not being sufficient to cover the 
tithe—how in that case will the tenant 
be able to deduct the tithe from the 
rent ? 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: That diffi- 
culty occurs now. If the tithe is not 
earned and produced by the land it is 
not payable. 
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*3m_ W. BARTTELOT: The righ’ 

hoa. Gentlenan the Member for Derby 
(Sir W. Harcourt) stated just now that 
I, aldressing the Home Secretary, said 
‘“‘We will hold you to the bargain— 
namely, that the landlords are not to 
pay, but the tenants are to pay.” I 
never said anything of the kind. The 
House will bear witness as to what I 
said. I said to the Government ‘ We 
will hold you to the bargain with respect 
to imprisonment, and the distraint upon 
the land.” I am quite sure the right 
hon. Gentleman is not anxious to make 
a statement that is not correct. 

Sie W. HARCOURT: What I re- 
ferred to was the hon. and gallant 
Baronet’s emphatic statement that he 
held the Government to the declaration 
that they would oppose all Instructions. 
He will remember he called upon the 
Government to reject all Instructions, 
and he cited specia'ly the Instruction of 
the hon. Member for Malden. 

*Srrk W. BARTTELOT: My remark had 
reference to tho:e two particular ques- 
tions. I happen to have 24 or 2) farms, 
and I have ptid tit'e in respect of 21 of 
them. Two of the remaining three or 
four are held by men who do not wish to 
have the tithe paid for them. 

*Mr. HH. FOWLER: May [ask you, 
Sir, whether it would be competent for 
the First Lord of the Treasury to move 
the new clause ho has just read, if the 
House rejects the present Instruction ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITIL: On the point of 
order, may I point out that the Instrue- 
tion is that tithe is to be recoverable 
from the landlord only. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The point is one 
for the Chairman of Committees to 
decide. I imagine, however, that if the 
Chairman of Committees is of opinion 
that the clause could not be inserted in 
Committee, the Bill could be re-commit- 
ted for the purpose of inserting it. 

Mr. SALT (Stafford): It seems tome 
that the difference between the Govern- 
ment and the hon. Member for Malden 
is very smallindeed. Could we not put 
the Instruction in such a form that the 
Government could accept it? The hon. 
Member proposed that the tithe rent 
récoverable should be thrown on the 
landlord. I am certain five-sixths of 
the Members of the House wish that 
that should be so. The only question is 
can it be done subject to existing con- 


| tracts. It appears to me obvious that 
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/any provision to this effect which is in- 
serted in the Bill must be subject to 
existing contracts. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): I am not quite sure that the 
mind of the House is clear about 
this Instruction. There are two words 
in the Instruction which appear to 
me very significant— the word ‘‘re- 
coverable”’ and the word “only,” 
and if the Instruction is carried 
the principle will be laid down 
that the Committee would have 
power to provide that the recovery 
of the tithe, that is the getting of the 
tithe, is to be instituted against the land- 
lord and against him alone. I do not 
think that in consequence of an Instruc- 
tion of this kind the Committee would 
be at all precluded from safeguarding 
any rights under existing contracts. 
What I understand is suggested by the 
Home Secretary is that he will put in 
the Bill a clause providing that though 
the process of recovery given by the Bill 
is against the tenant, the tenant shall 
always have power to deduct the tithe 
from the rent. That is a very different 
thing to recovery frum the landlord. I 
wish to draw a distinction between the 
two processes, and I must own it does 
occur to me there are cases in which the 
rent is not equal to the tithe. 


The House divided: — Ayes 141; 
Noes 145.—(Div. List, No. 297.) 


Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Glamor- 
gan,S.): I have now to move— 

“That it be an instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert clauses providing 
fora re-adjustment of the method for taking 
the tithe rent-charge averages.” 

I will endeavour to remember the neces- 
sary limitations imposed upon us at this 
stage, and avoid anything that can be 
construed into aSecond Reading Debate, 
but it is absolutely impossible to bring 
before the House the arguments in 
favour ofa re-adjustment of the method of 
taking tithe averages without, to acertain 
extent, dealing historically with the 
whole question. In the first place I 
would remind the House that in 1836, 
there was what was considered a statu- 
tory settlement of the question of the 
tithe-charge, its incidence and adjust- 
ment from time to time. Lord John 
Russell, in his speech on the Second 
Reading of the Bill of 1836, spoke of it 
as & permanent settlement for all future 


Mr. Salt 
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time. But that distinguished statesman 
once or twice made great mistakes in 
his use of the word finality. At al} 
events the Government of. to-day have 
for the first time—except in some trifling 
matters of procedure —re-opened the 
whole question, and that in the interest 
of one party, only the clergy. They 
have in fact brought in a Clergy Tithe 
Relief Bill. I am showing the ground 
for my Instruction, when I say that 
gives a claim to all concerned to come 
into this High Court and ask that their 
just claims shall be considered. In 
moving this Instruction, I will venture 
to say, I do so in the interest of the 
whole of the tenant farmers of the 
kingdom, though personally and pecu- 
liarly on this occasion I represent the 
Principality of Wales. Still it touches 
the whole of the great agricultural com- 
munity to whom the tillage of the soil 
of the kingdom is entrusted. Speaking 
on a previous instruction, the Attorney 
General said this Bill provides a remedy 
in the matter of procedure at once 
cheap, easy, and effective, while it 
would impose no additional burdens. 
We dispute this altogether. There is 
every reason to fear that it will be 
neither cheap nor easy, and I will venture 
to prophecy it will not be. effective, 
while it certainly will impose very 
heavy additional burdens. So I say 
on behalf of the tenant farmers of 
Wales, and I might say so on be- 
half of the tenant farmers of the whole 
kingdom, that if you are going to make 
this a primary objection on every tenant 
farmer throughout the kingdom, making 
the tenant liable to County Court 
process with all its incident expenses, 
surely the tenant farmers have a right 
to come here and demand a fair adjust- 
ment of the burden. They say relieve 
us from what is admitted on all hands 
to be an imposition according to the 
present method of adjustment which, 
in the present condition of things, 
works great hardship on the tenant 
farmers in hundreds and thousands. of 
eases. Before I go to instances of this, 
let me draw attention to the present 
condition of the agricultural tenants, 
especially in Wales. The Attorney 
General has repeated what I do not 
hesitate to call an unjust aspersion on 
my fellow countrymen, He said that 
the Bill, which he described as cheap, 
easy, and effective, was intended only-r 
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and here he was indicating my fellow 
countrymen—to apply to those who 
wore able to pay, but who pretend that 
they object to pay on conscientious 
grounds ; and, again, he alluded to those 
who refused to pay from motives not 
creditable. I repudiate that as unjust 
in the last degree. I repeat what I 
have already said, that there are no 
people in the kingdom more willing to 
pay just tithes for a just purpose than 
the Welsh people. There is nothing 
more unjust than to say that they wish 
to evade their proper payment. What 
they do say is that whether they are 
taken into the County Courts or not, and 
subjected to additional expense, will not 
matter a pin as to the ultimate result. 
Let us, they say, have a fair re-adjust- 
ment of the incidence of the tax. They 
say they consider this a national 
roperty —— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member this is not a Second Read- 
ing Debate. I understand that he pro- 
poses to move an Instruction as to the 
method of calculating the averages. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: I quite 
feel the justice of your observation, Sir, 
but I venture to think that under the cir- 
cumstances I am not unduly travelling 
beyond the scope of the Instruction. 
[Cries of * Order!’ ] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
will not be in order in discussing the 
general quesiion, he must confine him- 
self to the specific Instruction. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: 
Perfectly so, Sir; 1 was only pointing out 
why I suggest a re-adjustment by indi- 
cating the exact position of the tenant 
farmer, and until I am able to point out 
the position of the tenant farmer under 
the new conditions of the Bill, I venture 
to submit, with the greatest respect, that 
it is impossible for me to say why the 
re-adjustment ought to come. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
will not be in order in discussing the 
Bill generally. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: Then, 
Sir, to what extent may I be allowed to 
put before the House the grounds for re- 
adjustment? I am proposing at once 
to deal with the nature of the incidence 
of the tax under the existing law. As 
the House is no doubt aware the present 
incidence of the tax—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
incidence of the tax has nothing to do 
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with the question. The House has dis- 
cussed that, and has now to deal witha 
specific Instruction to the Committee. 
Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: I ex- 
pee myself I am afraid awkwardly, Sir. 
may point out that the method of ad- 
justing the tithe as based on a seven 
years’ average was fixed in the Act of 
1836. In that year the price was taken 
of the three staple products wheat, 
barley and oats, and, according to the 
then calculation, it was estimated that 
dividing £100 into equal proportions 
of £33 6s. 8d., that 94 bushels of wheat, 
168 bushels of barley and 242 bushels 
of oats could be purchased for 
£33 6s. 8d. This was the process 
which was considered to be a per- 
manent settlement in 1836. I will 
give a few instances of how 
this operates. We take the year 
1886, which is the last year for 
which details are available, and we find 
that the tenant for every £100 he paid 
in 1836 would pay £87 in 1886—a very 
large reduction no doubt, and it will be 
said the average must consequently be 
a fair one. But I think nobody who has 
studied the subject at all, and certainly 
no agricultural tenant who has had to 
go into the matter, can fail to see that 
this very unfairly represents the effect 
of the agricultural depression through- 
out the kingdom. Instead of a reduc- 
tion of 13 per cent the reduction should 
have been 20, 30, and even 50 per cent. 
It was very well put by a writer in the 
Quarterly Review for 1888, who deait 
with the subject in a broad and com- 
prehensive way, though not so liberally 
as I should like; the article was evidently 
written by a Churchman. The writer 
stated that so long as the tenant occu- 
pied the land for a short term or from 
year to year, and the average was calcu- 
lated on the longer perivd, the tenant 
was unfairly treated. The writer goes 
on to indicate the methods by which re- 
ductions might be made gradually with 
comparatively small loss to the tithe 
owners, but with these I need not trouble 
the House. Of course it is not my 
business here, and it would be pre- 
sumptuous on my part, to lay down any 
detailed bases of re-adjustment. All I 
want to do is to ask the House to tell 
the Committee that some new method of 
payment by the tenant farmer is’ neces- 
sary. It is clear the seven years? 
average has not brought down the tithe, 
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rent-charge to anything like the pro- 
portion of the reductions of rent through- 
out the kingdom. If it were so the 
reduction for 1886 would be 25 per 
cent, and the figure would stand 
at £75 instead of £87 10s. Surely it 
would be reasonable to adjust payment 
on the basis of the previous year’s 
prices, and that would be coming within 
@ reasonable distance of the reductions 
made in consequence of the agricultural 
depression. Now, even if we took the 
previous year’s prices as a basis of re- 
adjustment, what does the House think 
would be the immediate result to the 
tenant farmers of the whole kingdom? 
Why, it would relieve them to the extent 
of £500.000 a year. If in 188/ the 
tithe payer—the tenant farmer—bad 
been dealt with on the principle I am 
explaining, he would have paid 
£500,000 less to the parochial clergy. 
Conceive what an enormous saving that 
would be to the struggling tenant; and, 
coming to my native country, if that re- 
adjustment were made to-morrow on the 
basis of the prices of 1887, the tenant 
farmer in Wales would be relieved to 
the extent of £35,000 a year. Only 
those who know the small peasantry of 
Merionethshire or Montgomeryshire, and 
of the North of Wales, only those who 
know how small are the holdings of 
these people, and how poorly they live, 
can appreciate how great a blessing that 
eelicf of £35,000 a year would be. I 
shall be told that this reduction would 
be a great hardship on the rural clergy. 
I quite feel the hardship of the case of 
the small rural clergy, particularly in 
Wales. There is no doubt that their 
struggle isa hard one. About a year 
ago there were some letters in the 
Guardian newspaper, written by Mr. 
Protheroe, who gave rather exagzerated 
accounts of the difficulties which agri- 
cultural depression has produced on the 
rural clergy. In the Midlands, wherethe 
dlergy have exchanged their tithes for 
land, most disastrous consequences have 
followed. Owing to the depression of the 
past 12 years, rents have fallen 23 to 
50 per cent. Mr. Protheroe says— 
“The clergy feel the pinch of poverty, not, 
perhaps, in its acutest form of absolute starva- 
tion, but in the loss of these, so called, comforts, 
er luxuries, which, to people in their position, 
are so necessary.’’ 
He goes on to say that he knows glebe 
owners, who, but for the assistance of 
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their friends, would have been literally, 
and without metaphor, starving. N; 
doubt these are very hard and sad 
cases, and, of course, they are worthy of 
the consideration of those who belon 
to the same faith, and who have weal: 
and means, and who come forward at 
times with friendly assistance to save 
the poor clergy from absolute destitu- 
tion; but I have another client whom I 
am bound to represent. I sympathise 
with the poor clergymen when this time 
of depression comes on; but there are 
others, and a larger number, for whom I 
must plead, who are even more terribly 
affected by agricultural depression. 
I refer to the small tenant farmers who 
have had a small capital which has 
gradually become exhausted ; who have 
been paying tithes which, if they had 
been fairly adjusted, having regard to 
the condition of agriculture, would have 
been 20 or 25 per cent less. These 
people are entitled to the sympathy of 
the House and to our legislative inter- 
ference, if we are to interfere at all. 
That is my case for the tenant farmers. 
I say it is only justice and common fair- 
ness that when you begin breaking a 
contract in favour of one class, you 
should break it also in favour of the 
other. ‘I regret to see in a circular 
issued from a palace in North Wales, 
and written to urge the passing of this 
Bill, the statement that if it does 
not pass it will mean the simple starva- 
tion of a large nuuber of the Welsh 
clergy. I say if we pass this bill with- 
out re-adjustment it will mean simply 
the starvation of many tenants, who will 
be deprived not of the luxuries but of 
the necessaries of life—of butter, bread, 
and cheese, for that is what they have 
been living on. I read with pain the 
words written by a Bishop of the richest 
religious body in the whole world. I 
say it is not fair. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not touching on the question before 
the House, 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: I beg 
pardon. I fear I have been carried 
away by my feelings, but I submit I 
received some provocation from the 
Attorney General. I will conclude by 
strongly urging the House not to dis- 
regard the appeal I make on behalf 
of the tenant farmers throughout the 
kingdom. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to inseit clauses providing 
for a re-adjustment of the method for taking 
the Tithe Rent-Charge averages.’’—(Mr. 
Arthur Williams.) 


*Sir R. WEBSTER: I will only de- 
tain the House for a few moments. The 
hon. Member has come down with what 
was apparently a set speech and has 
thought fit to put words into my mouth 
which I never used. I said not one 
single word about Wales. I never 
referred to Wales. I referred to those 
who were able to pay tithes and would 


not. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: I took 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s words 
down at the moment—‘‘ those who are 
able to pay but who refuse to pay on 
conscientious grounds from motives not 
the most creditable.” 

*Sizr R. WEBSTER: I never referred 
to Wales directly or indirectly. ‘The 
hon. Member says I referred to his own 
constituency, but I did nothing of the 
kind. As to the question of averages 
raised by the hon. Member, no one 
denies that the matter is one which 
should be inquired into, but the hon. 
Member has quite forgotten that when 
it was the interest of those who pay tithes 
to go by the seven years’ average— 
when they were in the full swing of pay- 
ing far less than if the last year’s prices 
were taken—they said not a word—I do 
not complain of their conduct—to the 
effect that they are anxious for a reas- 
sessment. They wait until they feel the 
pinch before they cry out. I am not in 
the least suggesting or advocating seven 
years. I take it that the House has not 
got the materials before it on which it 
can decide whether it shall be three 
years or one year or more. The scale 
we now have has practically worked for 
50 years, and it is only now hon. Mem- 
bers find it is working hardship. Does 
the hon. Member suggest that this 
House will, without much further in- 
quiry and much greater knowledge of 
what is best, alter the old scale? The 
hon. Member does not make a single 
suggestion except that last year’s aver- 
age should be taken, and yet he knows 
as well as I do that some people recom- 
mend that a three years’ average shall 
be taken, and other people recommend 
different systems. Surely he should have 
been prepared with the details of a 
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practical suggestion. It would be un- 
fair to the House to enter into the topics 
with which the hon. Member has adorned 
his speech. He has merely complained 
that the tenants object to seven years’ 
averages. The Government know that 
this matter should be inquired into, but 
it would be utterly impossible in the 
scope of this discussion to determine 
what system should be substituted for 
the present. They do not consider them- 
selves expressing an opinion in favour 
of the existing system, and they must be 
understood as declining to pledge them- 
selves as to what they think would be 
the proper method. I do not think, 
under these circumstances, the discussion 
can lead to any useful result. 

*Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire): I rise to 
support the Instruction moved bymy hon. 
friend the Member for South Glamorgan. 
I support it on the ground of simple 
justice. The arguments used by my 
hon. Friend are simply unanswerable. 
He demonstrated how very unjustly the 
seven years’ averages have operated on 
the tithe payers for the last few years. 
Every hon. Member knows that during 
the last seven years prices of cereal pro- 
duce have continually declined, wheat 
having gone down from 50s. a quarter 
to 288. or 29s., and it is therefore 
hardly necessary to point out how cruelly 
this has operated upon a peasantry who 
have to pay tithes 20 per cent above 
the prices they can obtain for their pro- 
duce. ‘The experience of my own con- 
stituency has brought most forcibly to 
my mind the injustice, I might almost 
say cruelty, of the seven years’ average; 
and mine is atypical Welsh constitu- 
ency. It is composed mainly of small 
farmers, who are extremely poor and 
hard working. If the tithe rent-charge 
had been struck upon the average of 
the prices of the last two or three years, 
the amount payable would have been 
about £70, and not £57 10s. By 
passing this Bill we shall rivet the 
fetters of tithe upon the Welsh pea- 
santry without granting them relief by 
placing the tithe on a more equitable 
footing, and we shall thereby, I may 
say, add insult to injury, and at any 
rate be perpetuating a great wrong. 
It was quite a revelation to me, 
when I first became a Welsh Repre- 
sentative, to discover the extreme 
poverty of the agricultural class in 
the lrincipality, and if hon. Mem- 
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bers knew the extent of it they would 
more fully feel the force of this Instruc- 
tion. These small farmers live on the 
hardest fare, do all the work of the 
farm with their own hands, and earn 
less than an ordinary labourer. Some 
of them are so poor that they do not 
taste butter from year’s end 'to year’s 
end. You can imagine the feeling of 
injustice and soreness that is created 
when a struggling peasantry under 
these circumstances have to pay year 
after year tithe rent at the rate of 
£87 10s. or £90 when the produce only 
yields an average of £70 or £75—pay- 
ing it all the while to a Church to which 
they do not belong and never enter. A 
great portion of the resistance of the 
people of Wales to the payment of tithe 
has arisen from the fact that the seven 
years’ average has made farmers liable 
to pay a much; higher rate than the prices 
of produce justified. They have asked 
for reductions of only 10 or 15 per cent 
when the tithe was 20 per cent above 
the current prices. It is not from any 
spirit of contumaciousness that there 
has been unwillingness, but it is from a 
deep instinct of right and wrong which 
lies at the bottom of the hearts of the 
human race. I wholly distrust the 
assurances of the Government that a 
large and comprehensive measure will 
be introduced next Session. The Govern- 
ment, I have no doubt, honestly mean 
what they say, but all are aware of the 
exigencies of political life and the 
demands that are always being made 
on the time of Governments; aud I 
should be very greatly astonished if the 
Government, having passed this short 
Bill for the easy recovery of the tithes, 
burdened themselves next Session with 
a large measure. It, therefore, becomes 
the duty of the House to take securities 
that they will not let this Bill pass with- 
out provision being made for the 
equitable incidence of tithes. I hope 
the Government will not only yield upon 
this point, but will see their way to- 
night, or at a very early date, to with- 
or altogether this most obnoxious 

ill. 

*Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.): 
I differ from my hon Friend (Mr. 8. 
Smith) and the Mover of the Instruc- 
tion—firstly, upon the general ground 
that Iam very anxious to see this Bill 
become law. I cannot help thinking we 
should be much better employed in pro- 
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of the Bill in Committee with a view to, 
making the verbal alterations which 
hon. Members may think necessary, 
and the Government may be prepared! 
to adopt, than in taking up time in the 
discussion of proposals which the Govern 
ment and the friends of the Bill will 
of necessity feel themselves compelled 
to resist. The hon. Member for 
Glamorgan spoke of the Bill as it; 
stands breaking the existing contract as 
between the tithe owner and the tithe 
payer. It appears to me that that argu- 
ment was traversed in the preceding 
portion of the Debate by the Home 
Secretary when he pointed out that all 
the present Bill proposed to do was to 
expedite the means of recovering rather 
than to put the tithe-payer in any worse 
position as regards his liability than he 
occupies already. When the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Glamorgan 
spoke of breaking contracts, he used 
words which, however high sounding, 
are, I think, inapplicable to the present 
position of affairs. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Flintshire spoke of the septen- 
vial average which was settled by the 
Tithe Commutation Act as an unfair 
average, at any rate during the last 
few years, and the hon. Gentleman 
strengthened that position by referring 
to the terrible agricultural depression 
which has made not only tithe, but rent, ' 
and rates, and taxes, a grievous burden to 
be borne by the struggling agricultural 
tenant. Therein Lagree with the hon.Gen- 
tleman, and no Memberof the House feels 
deeper sympathy with the tenant farmers 
of England and Walesthan myself. But. 
a contract is a contract, an agreement is 
an agreement, and a burgain is a bar- 
gain. The settlement arrived at 50 
years ago by which a septennial system 
of averages was established was held 
to be peculiarly advantageous to the 
tithe payer, and very much to the detri- 
ment of the tithe owner. It is true times 
have changed since then; but, mani- 
festly, if the tithe payer received the 
benefit of the arrangement when agri- 
culture was in a prosperous condition, 
he must be prepared to take the rough. 
with the smooth, and to adhere to the 
arrangement, even though it be to his 
disadvantage, when agriculture is in 4. 
depressed state. No doubt there is’ 
plenty of justification for a revision of, 
the present system, and the Government; 
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have geen such revision. I, for one, 


shall be quite prepared to give what- 
ever assistance I can to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, in another Session of Parlia- 
ment, to bring about a thorough 
‘yevision of the present incidence of 
tithe. If it can be shown — as no 
doubt it can —that the septennial 
system, however favourable to the 
tenant some 50 years ago, is unfavour- 
able to-day, hon. Members on this side 
of the House, as well as opposite, will, 
I am sure, be willing to take measures 
to bring about a revision of that state of 
things; but for the Government to 
accept this Instruction would be not only 
to jeopardise but to kill the Bill, and 
so deprive the struggling tithe owners 
‘of that protection and remedy which the 
circumstances of their case most urgently 
demand, and which, I venture to think, 
it is the business of the Government and 
this House to supply. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Flintshire spoke of the present 
Bill as riveting the fetters to the tithe 
payers of Wales, and implied that tithe 
payment was in the nature of bonds and 
fetters to the Welsh agriculturalist. 
Well, that may be a very good argu- 
ment for the abolition of tithe altogether, 
bat I have yet to learn that hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House who 
represent Welsh constituencies are dis- 
posed to accept any such settlement of 
the question. On the contrary, the hon. 
Member for Montgomeryshire at an 
earlier stage of the Debate declared that 
tithe was nowhere more respected than 
in Wales, for the reason that the people 
consider that it belongs to them. 

*Mr. STUART RENDEL: What I 
said was that tithe, as a property, was 
no more respected anywhere than in 
Wales. 

-*Mr. BYRON REED: I do not think 
I did injustice to the hon. Member in 
what I said. The hon. Member said 
the Welsh people regard the tithe as 
their property, and that the grievance of 
‘the Welsh tithe payer is not to tithe 
per se, but to its application. 

-*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is straying from the Instruction which 
relates to tithe averages. 

*Mr. BYRON REED: I bow to your 
ruling, Sir, and beg pardon for having 
strayed; but you will recognise the 
Mifficulty of keeping closely to each 
separate Instruction when it comes 
before: us. These arguments: which 
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come from the other side, if they mean 
anything at all, mean that tithe should 
be abolished altogether. If the farmers 
of Wales are too necessitous te pay 
tithes, it matters not whether they have 
to pay them to the Church, to colleges 
or schools, to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, or to lay impropriators. It is 
equally impossible to pay, whatever the 
purpose to which the money is to be 
applied. The hon. Member for Flint- 
shire, in his concluding sentences, spoke 
in terms of commiseration of the poor 
farmer called on to pay tithe for a 
church he never enters. I would ven- 
ture, with all deference, to point out that 
the question of Church attendance has 
nothing to do with the general principle 
before us, and still less with this parti- 
cular Instruction. For the Welsh tenant 
to object to pay tithe on the ground that 
he does not go to church is as unreason- 
able as it would be for me to refuse to 
pay my butcher’s bill because I differ 
rom my butcher’s religious or political 
opinions. [‘ Order, order!”] I will, 
however, refrain from ruaning further 
risk of trenching upon the rules you, 
Sir, have laid down. I will merely 
again express a hope that the Govern- 
ment will not accept this Instruction, or 
any other Instruction which would jeo- 
pardise the Bill, and that in Committee 
they will not assent to any Amendment 
which will alter the scope or spirit of 
the measure. 


The House divided :—Ayes 109 ; Noes 
123.—(Div. List, No. 298.) 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The next Amend- 
ment is in the name of the hon. Member 
for the Ashburton Division of Devon- 
shire (Mr. Seale-Hayne), and it is in 
these words :— 

‘‘ That it be an instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to provide for the equit- 
able incidence of tithe."’ 

This subject has been largely discussed 
under the previous Motions. I asked 
the hon. Gentleman what was the mean- 
ing of ‘‘equitable incidence,” and he told 
me his meaning was that the tithe should 
not fall on those who object to its 
application—that is to say on those who 
think it should not go to the Established 
Church. I pointed out, to:him privately 
—and I now state it publicly—that the 
question inyolved does not.come within 
the scope of the Bill but that a separate 
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It could not.be brought within the reach 
of the Bill by an Instruction. 


*Mr. T. ELLIS: On the point of order- 
Tt is a fact that many districts or parts 
of districts are free from tithe alto- 
gether. Ithink my hon. Friend, and 
certainly many Members of this House, 
are of opinion that all land should pay a 
certain amount of tithe—— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
do not think the hon. Member has im- 
proved the matter by argument. 


*Mr. G. 0. MORGAN: I beg now to 
move— 

‘That it be an instruction to the Committe® 
that they have power to review and revise the 
settlement made by the Act passed in the sixth 
and seventh years of his late Majesty King 
William IV., entitled ‘ An Act for the Commu- 
tation of Tithes in England and Wales,’ and the 
Acts amending the same.” 


This is of a more comprehensive charac- 
ter than any of the Instructions which 
have preceded it as it embraces nearly 
all of them, and I think I may go as far 
as to say that all hon. Members who have 
supported other Instructions will vote 
for this. The hon. Member who last 
spoke urged the House to reject the last 
Instruction on the ground that its adop- 
tion would prove fatal to the Bill. Well, 
I take the liberty to ask the House to 
agree to my Instruction for that very 
reason. I think that after the note of 
warning the Government have had, their 
majority having fallen in one Division 
as low as four, it must be evident to them 
by this time that the Bill is unpopular, 
even among their own supporters. 
It is certainly most unpopular in my 
part of the country, and the Govern- 
ment have selected a very unpropitious 
time to bring it forward, just when Her 
Majesty is about to pay a visit to Wales. 
[ Cries of ‘‘Oh!”] Yes, no one regrets 
it more than I do, but I fear that the 
Government are in a fair way to make 
one of the most loyal parts of the 
country disloyal. It is agreed on all 
hands that the Act of 1836 was a settle- 
ment. That settlement has lasted a 
long time—over 50 years—and if it is 
now to be revised let the revision be fair 
to both sides. Lord Salisbury told a 
deputation not very long ago that the 
Act of 1836 was a sacred covenant, 
binding for all time, which it would be 
dishonest to break. But the Govern- 
ment are breaking it now, and what 
‘is worse, they are doing so in the 


' Mr. Speaker 
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interests of the tithe owner Only, 
What will the Bill do for the tithe 
payer? It will expose him to the costg 
and trouble of County Oourt pw. 
cess, and give him no relief whatever, 
The Home Secretary says the process 
will not involve imprisonment, but I do 
not know how he proposes to prevent 
that. The right of bringing the tithe 
payer before a Court in a town where 
there is sure to be a deal of excite. 
ment and agitation is certainly not 
a thing that a clergyman would covet, 
But what I want to show is that this Bill 
gives a distinct additional collateral 
remedy to the tithe receiver without 
conferring any sort of advantage on the 
tithe payer. The Act of 1836 provides 
that “nothing herein contained shall 
be taken to render any person personally 
liable forthe payment oftherent charge.” 
Up to the present time tithe is not 
a personal debt, it never was a per- 
sonal debt, or even a charge on the 
land. It is a charge on the produce 
of the land, and, therefore, if there is 
no produce no tithe is payable. Of 
course, in accordance with that general 
and sound principle, the amount payable 
for the tithe was regulated with reference 
to the value of the produce. The Act 
of 1836 made the charge a money 
charge on the producer, but it made 
the money charge depend on _ the 
value of the produce. The whole 
principle running through all the 
legislation up to the present time has 
been that the tithe has been a charge 
on the produce, and that the amount of 
the charge is regulated by the value of 
the produce. Now, however, you are 
introducing an entirely new principle 
into the law of tithe. The object 
of the Bill has been said to be 
to change the mode of recovery. 
That is not so, because you are not 
only changing the mode of recovery, 
but changing the nature of the debt. 
You are making it a charge not upoa 
produce, but upon the real and personal 
estate of the debtor. The result is that 
you are placing a very much heavier 
burden on the tithe payer. Therefore 
this is an entirely one-sided measure. 
You give this additional remedy, and 
you create this non-existing debt against 
the debtor, if so he can be called, 
but you do nothing for the debtor. I 
credit hon. Gentlemen opposite with 
being the farmers’ friends as much a8 
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we are, and I want them to look at the 
facts of the case. What is the time the 
Government are choosing for imposing 
this additional burden on the tithe 
payer? I suppose there never was a 
time in the history of agricultural de- 
pression when the price of corn fell 
so low as during the last 12 or 
13 years. And this is the time 
you, the avowed friends of the 
farmers—the men who are constantly 
parading your sympathy for the farming 
interest—choose to impose this heavy 
additional taxation on the farmer with- 
out giving him anything whatever to 
make up for it. There are plegty of 
farms which cannot be let at any price 
whatever. Let me read the House part 
of an interesting letter which appeared 
in the Zimes of to-day, from Mr. Everitt, 
who is a tenant farmer who formerly 
represented one of the Eastern Counties 
which has suffered especially from this 
agricultural depression. He says:— 


‘‘ Never since the passing of the Commutation 
Act, more than 50 years ago, has the burden of 
tithe pressed so heavily upon the agricultural 
industry as now. For 10 or 12 years the price 
of corn has been continuously falling. The 
lower it falls the more difficult it becomes to 
pay tithe at all. Owing to the action of the 
seven years’ average, the amount we have had 
to pay during each of the last 10 years has been 
about 10 per cent higher than the price of the 
produce of that particular year taken by itself 
would warrant, yet we have had to pay it out 
of that produce. From a fifth of the rent as it 
used to be, tithe has become in many cases a 
third, a half, the equal of it, and in some cases 
allthe rept. Indeed, some farms have actually 
been driven out of cultivation because no one 
would take them to pay the tithe as rent. As 
arule, during these hard times tithe receivers 
have been very hard with tithe payers, and 
have insisted upon their full legal due. Con- 
sequently the feeling about tithe, both on the 

rt of the farmer, and of the landowner, has 

ecome very strong. The burden is more 
onerous than ever and more unpopular,” 


He adds :— 


“T have attended many meetings in different 
counties during the last few years, called to 
complain of the oppressive weight of the tithe 
under the lamentably altered agricultural con- 
ditions, and am sure there is no market town 
in England where at a publicly convened meet- 
ing a resolution in favour of this Bill could be 
carried. Indeed, no one who had any know- 
ledge of the agricultural situation would ven- 
ture to propose one. The Bill is little better 
then an insult to one of the most suffering 
classes in the kingdom.” 


Well, Sir, Gentlemen opposite are very 
fond of talking about the evils which 
are inflicted on the British farmer by 
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foreign competition. But what is it that 
enables the American farmer, or the 
Canadian farmer, or the Indian ryot to 
compete with the British farmerin hisown 
markets ? Why, simply all these charges, 
the first and foremost among which is 
the charge for tithes. Of course, I 
should have no opposition to offer to a 
large and comprehensive measure that 
would do justice between the payer and 
receiver of tithes; but when I find the 
Government bringing in a measure such 
as this, which does no good tu anybody, 
and inflicts endless trouble and expense 
on the tithe payer, I feel it my duty to 
oppose it in every wayI can. I begto 
move the Instruction that stands in my 
name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to review and revise the 
settlement made by the Act passed in the 6th 
and 7th years of his late Majesty King William 
IV., entitled ‘An Act for the Commutation 
of Tithes in England and Wales,’ and the 
Acts amending the same.” —(Mr. Osborne 


Morgan.) 


*Mr. ©. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, 
Ashburton): I do not propose to put 
myself out of order by referring to any 
matters which I intended to deal with 
by the Instruction which I had placed 
on the Paper, but I think I shall be in 
order if, upon the present motion, I re- 
fer to the labours of the Committee 
which sat last year, for the purpose of 
investigating the method of taking the 
corn averages as determined by the 
Act of 1836. I am astonished, consider- 
ing that it is generally supposed that 
the farmers’ friends sit on the benches 
opposite, that during the whole of that 
Debate we have not heard a single 

entleman, either belonging to that 

mmittee or not belonging to that 
Committee, who has referred to the 
grievances which affect the tenant 
farmers, and which were brought before 
the Committee by so many witnesses. 
The evidence brought before that Com- 
mittee showed that the present method 
of taking averages is faulty, and is one 
which practically robs the tithe payer 
of avery considerable amount of per- 
centage over and above that which he 
ought to pay. In the first place it is 
evident that the Government officials, 
who ought to attend at the various 
markets and obtain from the sellers 
as well as the buyers the prices 
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for which they have sold their corn, 
are in many instances unknown, 
and many sellers even do not know 
that such an official exists, I know 
that the position of those officials was 
defended before the Committee by an 
official from the Board of Trade, but 
nobody except that official said'one word 
in favour of those gentlemen, who are 
supposed to collect correct statistics 
at the various markets. Under those 
circumstances, it was perfectly evi- 
dent to the Committee, and was one 
of the points upon which they dwelt in 
their Report, that their Returns were 

repared upon incomplete information. 
it so happened that there was a Return 
which had been obtained by an hon. 
Member for one of the divisions of 
Shropshire, showing how many quarters 
of each species of grain was returned 
in the various markets, in different 
weeks, and also for a whole year, 
and we found that the average price 
was determined in some of these markets 
upon little more than 100 quarters of 
wheat or oats during the whole year, so 
that the average was determined upon a 
small and especially good sample, and 
consequently that the prices were con- 
siderably in excess of the real price of 
the produce of theland. We all know, 
having been told so over and over again, 
that tithe is a portion of the produce of 
the land, and if tithe in its origin was 
one-tenth part of that produce I should 
like to know why that part is not to be 
taken equitably, and did not include 
what is poor in quality as well as what 
is good. The tenant farmer has a very 
serious grievance in this matter. It is 
not only evident that what is good is 
necessarily sent to the market and ob- 
tains there the top price, but it is evident 
also that a vast amount of what the 
farmer calls ‘‘ tail” corn does not come 
into the calculation of the average price 
in any way whatever. In addition to 
that, there is a large amount of corn 
consumed on the farm which is of 
inferior quality, which also does 
not come into the estimated price in 
any shape or form. The consequence 
is that the average is increased con- 
siderably above what, in fairness, it 
ought to be. ‘There is one point which 
came before us in the Committee, and 
which, like the other grievances of tithe- 
‘payers, has not been dealt with at all 
in this Bill, and that is the question of 


Mr. C. Seale-Heyne 
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re-sale. Corn which is brought into the 
market is sold by the man who produced 
it, and the price he obtains is that upon 
which the average ought to be calculated, 
The corn, however, changes hands at a 
profit, and the prices which are taken by 
the Government are not the prices which 
are obtained by the men who grow the 
corn, but the prices which are the result 
of speculation upon the market, and 
consequently includes the profits very 
often of several middlemen, as also the 
cost of carriage. These are grievances 
which are not known to the general publie, 
but which are familiar to everyone who 
represents an agricultural constituency, 
I sincerely trust that this Bill will pass 
in its naked simplicity and with all its 
imperfections upon it. I further sin- 
cerely trust that after the passing ofthe 
Act in its naked simplicity,-we may have 
a General Election, so that we may take 
the sense of the county constituencies 
upon the subject. In that case, I am 
perfectly contident that the gentlemen 
who now sit opposite will be sitting very 
shortly on these Benches. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacon, 
Bristol, W.): As I had the honour of 
being a Member of the Oommittee to 
which the hon. Member has referred, I 
should like to say afew words. The 
hon. Member attached great importance 
to certain grievances, but the amount 
of that importance is nothing as com- 

ared with that which he attaches to 
his Party allegiance, because, sooner 
than have those grievances removed, he 
would like to see the Bill passed through 
without dealing with them at all, in 
order that his own Party may have the 
greater success at the General Election. 
The Instruction has nothing in the world 
to do with the matters to which the 
hon. Member has called attention. The 
hon. Member has confined his speech to 
the mode of taking the corn averages, 
although he ought to know that that 
was adopted long before the passing of 
the Tithe Commutation Act, and was 
only applied to that Act because it 
happened to be in existence. The hon. 
Member did not indicate how he would 
revise the taking of the averages, and 
while citing evidence given before the 
Committee of last year, the hon, Mem- 
ber did not quote the Report of the Com- 
mittee, which gives a good answer to 
every one of the grievances complained 
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of. The majority of the Committee did 
not agree with the hon. Member as to 
the effect of the evidence given before 
them, and in more than one instance, on 
the points to which he has referred, the 
hon. Member was himself in a minority 
of one. 


*Mr. SEALE HAYNE: Pardon me. 


Only on one occasion. 


*3:r M. HICKS BEACH: Well, on 
one occasion at all events. I will not 
now deal with these points, but the hon. 
Member’s arguments respecting them 
are answered in the Report of the Com- 
mittee. If any hon. Member thinks 
that the averages are taken on a wrong 
basis, I would advise him to study the 
evidence and Report before making 
any suggestions to the House on the 


subject. So far as Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are concerned they will abide 
by the Report, and they are not pre- 
pared to legislate on these points. With 
regard to the Instruction now before the 
Committee, the right hon. Gentleman 
did not adduce one argument in its 
support. It is obvious that if the 
House were to agree to the Instruction 
it must defeat the Bill, and it is obvious 
also that the right hon. Gentleman 
desires to effect that object without in 
the slightest degree showing his own 
hand as to the manner in which the 
alteration suggested in his Instruction 
should be brought about. 


Sm W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman seems to regard it as a 
fatal objection to the Instruction that it 
would put an end to the Bill. I should 
have thought that what has happened 
to-night might have shown him that the 
decease of the Bill would not be re- 
gretted by either side of the House. It 
is with the greatest difficulty, and only 
by votes given very much against the 
grain, that the Government have secured 
& narrow majority. But how is this 
Instruction to be fatal to the Bill? 


Because, th cia ciple of the Bill being 
that itis toc: only against one party, 
the tenant farmer, the Government say 
it will be fatal to their Bill if counter- 
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vailing justice be done to the other 
party. There are really three parties 
to the tithe question—the tithe owner, 
the tithe payer, and the tithe debtor. It 
is a curious thing that the debtor is the 
landowner, and the payer is the tenant 
farmer. The Government are legislating 
in favour of the tithe owner. They 
refuse to legislate against the tithe 
debtor ; and they put the whole stress 
of the Bill on the tithe payer. In taxa- 
tion it is always considered a great evil 
to make the trader advance the taxes. 
But this is what the Bill does to the 
tenant farmer. The Home Secretary 
says, ‘‘ We will get at the landowner 
throagh the tenant, who shall be made 
to advance the tithe.’ The Chairmaa 
of Committses in his acute speech has 
pointed out what the consequence will 
be if the tithe exceeds the rent. It is 
said you cannot interfere with the con- 
tract between landlord and tenant under 
which the latter has to pay tithe. The 
conclusive answer is, you are affecting 
the condition of one of the parties, and, 
if you do that, you must redress the 
situation of the other. Stand by the 
contract if you like and leave the tenant 
alone ; butif you must choose to meddle 
with the tenant you must, in legal 
phrase, reform the contract. You have 
no businsss to say there is one contract, 
and only one, thatissacred, and thatisthe 
contract between the landlord and the 
tenant. There is one contract that is 
quite as sacred, and that is the Parlia-- 
mentary contract of 1836. . This is a 
solemn contract into which Parliament 
entered with the parties to the transac- 
tion and with the tenant farmer first and 
mainly. The Act says :— 


Recovry Lil. 


“Provided always that nothing herein con- 
tained shall operate to render any person whom- 
soever personally liable for the payment of 
tithes.” 

A County Court Judgment would impose 
a ‘‘personal”’ liability on the tenant 
farmer, and that would be a deliberate 
violation of the statutory compact. The 
Government talk about the “ agricul- 
tural interest,”” but we know very well 


what they mean by it. They mean the 
parson and the squire; and they do not 
mean the tenant farmer andthe labourer. 
The Bill gives to the parson a facility 
for getting his tithe which he does not. 
2P . ar ow 
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possess at present. Besides that, it 
guarantees the squire against bearing 
any part of the odium of that facility ; 
and the tenant farmer is between these 
two millstones. That is the real mean- 
ing of the Bill. If for any adequate 
reason the Parliamentary contract.is to 
be set aside, the contracts of all parties 
must be revised. That is the demand 
the Opposition make, and the Go- 
vernment meet it by saying, ‘‘ We 
will do nothing of the kind.” 
The hon. Member for Sussex (Sir 
W. Barttelot), finding all other 
arguments fail, and finding his difficul- 
ties shared by Gentlemen sitting around 
him, brings forward the shibboleth 
which is used when all other arguments 
fail, and whenever any injustice is to be 
supported, and cries out ‘Law and 
order.’ Well, do you not see you are 
making law and order ridiculous when 
you use it for purposes of this kind ? Do 
you not see you are making the tenant 
farmers of England and Wales think 
very much what the tenant farmers of 
Ireland think about your law and order ? 
If in a case of such palpable injustice 
as this you cry law and order, you bring 
law and order into contempt. Thore 
is no doubt this tithe question has 
led to occurrences we all deplore; but 
that does not affect the obligation to 
deal with it in a statesmanlike way by 
paying due regard to all the interests 
involved. The interests of all parties 
concerned ought to be fully and fairly 
considered ; and the cause of law and 
order will not be promoted if one of the 
parties is treated in an unfair manner. 
By the rejection of these Instructions the 
Government are refusing all amendment 
to the Bill and disabling themselvesfrom 
amending the Bill at all; because every- 
body knows the object of an Instruction 
is that it can be applied to Amendments 
which without it cannot-be introduced at 
all. After the very singular indication 
of the feeling of the House, I should 
have thought that the Government 
would have been willing to reconsider 
their position. I do not know whether 
we shall be accused of obstruction, but 
I will venture to say that, considering 
the votes that have come from the other 
side in support of our Motions, a more 
legitimate aaa to a Bill was never 
offered ; and I hope that opposition will 
be continued, and that in Committee the 
Sir W. Hareourt deal 
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Bill will be fought line by line, in order 
that the country may learn its real cha. 
racter. Hon. Members may not like 
this reference to the country, but it must 
come, and that soon, if the Government 
persist in their line of action. My 
right hon. Friend is entitled to speak on 
behalf of Wales, and he proposes that 
the Committee shall have power to re- 
vise the existing settlement ; and in this 
connection I would ask hon. Members 
opposite—the hon. Member for Maldon, 
for instance—to note that the President 
of the Board of Trade has said that the 
Government have made up their minds 
to make no modification with respect to 
tithe averages. I hope the country will 
take note of that statement—a definite 
and clear declaration on the part of the 
Government; and hon. Members must 
reconcile it as they can with the promise 
of a full and comprehensive Bill next 
year or the year after, or some years 
hence. Whenever we have the Bill, the 
Government have declared through the 
right hon. Gentleman that they will 
not tolerate any revision of tithe aver- 
ages. 

*Sm M. H. BEACH: That is not what 
Isaid. WhatI said was, that we should 
not undertake to legislate against the 
Report of the Committee of last year, and 
in favour of the view of the hon. Gentle: 
man: opposite. The question of the 
number of years on which the tithe 
average should be taken is entirely an 
open question. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I am glad the 
right hon. Gentleman has made that 
explanation, but I do not quite under- 
stand what the Government have made 
up their minds to do. 

*Srr M. H. BEACH: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will look at the 
Report of the Committee. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: What I have 
to say in regard to the tithe averages is 
this—that nothing can be more unjust to 
the tenant farmers than the operation of 
these averages upon the tenant farmers 
under the unprecedented low prices. of, 
‘agricultural produce. If you are going 
‘to affect their position adversely under 
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the Bill, surely some relief ought to be 
iven under the circumstances, So, 
also, in respect to aesessment and other 
uestions involved in the settlement. 
the Goverament re-open this question 
I; maintain that they are bound to 
review it as a whole in respect to all the 
persons concerned. It is most unfair to 
the House and the country that at this 
iod of the Session a measure of this 
Find should be pressed as it is being 
essed, The Government know per- 
booty well the distaste, the dislike, and 
the disapprobation with which it is 
looked upon even by their own sup- 
porters, and to interpose such a Bill in 
the middle of Supply is merely to waste 
time upon the subject. [Cries of 
“Order !’?] I can soon place myself in 
order by a Motion if hon. Members 
drive me to such a course. I say it is 
most unfair to the House that 
the Bill should be forced upon us 
now. Of course, the Government 
may by a majority of four or even 
by a majority of one pass the 
Bill into law, but they will have no 
reason to congratulate themselves upon 
the success which they achieve. This 
Instruction raises a distinct issue, and 
upon that we are asked why we do not 
lay down our plan. But itis no part of 
our business to propound a plan. We 
only want to get out of the narrow limits 
imposed by the Bill, and allow the 
Government an opportunity, and allow 
hon. Members on the Opposition side of 
the House an opportunity, in Committee 
of making the Bill a just instead of the 
one-sided and iniquitous measure which 
it now is with respect to one of the 
parties to the transaction. 


Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Har- 
row): The right hon. Gentleman con- 
demns the Bill as one-sided, and con- 
demns the Government for introducing 
jt at this period of the Session. Does 
the right hon. Gentleman mean that 
there is to be in the coming winter a 
repetition of the scenes of last year? Is 
the law to, be defied and rights settled 
in 1836 to be entirely ignored, and are 
those who are entitled to tithe rent- 
charge to be deprived of it by an agita- 
tion conducted in the -interests of a 
particular party?) The issue is whether 
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law and order are to prevail, or the will 
of a few gentlemen conducting an agita,. 
tion in Wales. I object to a review of 
the Act of 1836, which is a most masterly 
piece of legislation. I wish the legisla- 
tion. of the present: day were half as- 
skilfully conducted. If the Act is. 
examined it will be seen that almost 
every interest has been considered. All’ 
parties were called before the Commis- 
sion, and every effort was made to secure 
a fair and equitable settlement of the: 
question. It may be that in some 
instances the settlement may operate, I 
will not say unfairly, but to the 
disadvantage of one party, but is it 
possible to have a settlement involving 
a variety of interests without something: 
of this kind? In some parts of the 
country the disadvantage is against the 
receiver, in other parts against ‘the’ 
payer. Ido not wish to be misunder- 
stood. I am not indisposed to consider 
the whole question, but I object to the 
larger question being tied to a Billof 
this character. The rightsof the tithe- 
owners were established not by the Act 
of 1836, they existed as far back as 
historical memory goes, first upon cus- 
tom, which afterwards was merged into 
the law of the land. When these rent- 
charges were established they became.a 
first charge upon the land, and if the 
law were as supreme now as it was in 
those days, there would be no difficulty 
whatever in the collection of those tithes: 
The right hon. Gentleman speaks of thé 
tithepayer and the tithe debtor as though 
they were something different. Does 
the right hon. Gentleman, who has, been 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer, know 
nothing of the Property Tax? There is 
the Property Tax receiver, the payer; 
and the debtor. There is the State 
which receives it, the tenant who pays 
it; and the landlord who is the debtor. 
The tenant pays the tax and deducts it 
from his rent; and.I fail: t> see, the 
smallest grievance:in the matter/of tithe 
tothe tithepayer, who is) neither more 
nor less than the medium employed, for 
the purpose of collecting the tithe; the 
real debtor and the real payer being the 
landlord, from whose rent the tithe.is 
deducted, , I; hope, however, the. Ge- 
-vernment will be prepared to. receive 
Amendments which may .put ‘the. tithe 
payment on the tithe debtor, which may 
tend to prevent somewhat the tumultuous 
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proceedings that have been witnessed in | 


Wales, and which may result in a 
happy solution of this question. 


Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: I 
heartily agree with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in his earnest 
wish that the settlement by the 
Government of the present day should 
be equal to that arrived at in 1836. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has pointed 
out that at that time the Government of 
that day showed itself ready to consider 
the position of all parties, and that is 
exactly what we ask the Government to 
do at the present moment in considera- 
tion of this Bill, but that is also exactly 
what the Government of to-day refuse 
te do by their absolute rejection of 
these Instructions. But the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was somewhat in- 
eonsistent in the way in which he praised 
the Government of 1836; because 
though he praised that Government for 
listening to both parties, he admitted 
that one of the two parties had a griev- 
ance and had to bear it as best it 
could. 


Mr. AMBROSE: I did not say that 
either party had a grievance now. On 
the contrary, I said the tithe-payer had 
no grievance, because he could deduct 
the amount of his payment from his 
rent. 


Mr. GARDNER: I will deal with 
that a little later. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman went on to say that there 
would be no harm in the Government 
rejecting this Instruction now, because 
‘he hoped Amendments would be intro- 
duced in Committee in regard to these 
matters. But he seems to me to be 
‘absolutely ignorant of the Forms of the 
House; if these Instructions are refused 
it will be absolutely impossible to bring 
in any such Amendments in Committee, 
and therefore the matter cannot be 
dealt with in the manner the hon. and 
fearned Gentleman would be prepared 
to deal with it. In the earlier part of 
his speech he said that this Bill was in- 
troduced in the interest of law and 
order. If we were able to believe all 
that has been said on the other side of 
the House, we should believe that the 


Mr. Anbrose 
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Bill is distinctly and specifically for one 
class of persons alone—those who can 
pay but who will not pay. But nothing 
more absolutely false was ever stated, 
The Bil is to apply to the 
tithepayers generally of the United 
Kingdom. Now, accepting it as a mat- 
terof argument that the farmers of 
Wales are dishonest in refusing pay- 
ment—that I deny, but supposing it 
were so—this Bill does not deal with 
them alone, and why should the tithe 
payers of Essex and Suffolk be 3 to 
severe treatment because the Welsh 
tithe payers refuse to pay their tithes? 
It is absolutely absurd. The real fact 
is that the majority of persons who will 
be hit under these circumstances are 
the suffering tenant farmers and the 
small yeomen, not those who can pay 
and will not pay, and the result will be 
that for the first time the Government 


will succeed in bringing Tory tithe- 
ayers into line with the advocates of 
Disestablishment, and that surely ought ° 


to be a matter for consideration for 
sagacious Churchmen. I hope we may 
now have an answer from the Govern- 
ment whether in their promised Com- 
mittee there will be an inquiry into the 
working of the Tithes Commutation Act 
of 1836. Will the Government now 
give us the answer they declined to give 
earlier in the evening? The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade seemed to think he had given 
a sufficient answer to my hon. Friend 
on the question of corn averages, and 
taunted him with being in a minority of 
one on the Committee ; but I remember 
Divisions on the Committee when the 
Government were only in a majority of 
one or two. I am sure the tenant 
farmers will not regard the refusal of 
the Government to inquire into the 
question of corn averages with absolute 
complacency. I have referred to the 
injustice of the septennial average, and 
will not go into that again. In the 
Debates on the passing of the Act of 
1836 it was laid down that one of the 
reasons for its passing was that it would 
stop any tax on the money put into the 
cultivation of the land. ill any hon. 
Gentleman tell me that the tithe as 
paid now does not, in a great majori 
of instances, come out of capital pou 
into the soil since 1836 in order to im- 
prove the agricultural industry of this 
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country? No one with knowledge of 
the subject will deny that. I really 
cannot congratulate the Government 
on their defence of their measure. I 
have not heard a single speech from 
Conservative or Liberal Unionists that 
has really been a defence of the Bill, 
and even from the right hon. Gentle- 
men on the Front Bench it seemed to 
me there came a very half-hearted 
defence of their position, Under these 
circumstances, I ask the Government 
whether they do not think it would be 
well to accept this Instruction, which 
will give them an opportunity of recon 
sidering the matter, and of bringing in 
a Bill of a comprehensive character 
which will give satisfaction all round ? 


Me. C. W. GRAY: In regard to 
what fell from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby, I desire to 
say that I very much regret that there 
should have been so much Party ani- 
mus in his speech. I regret also that 
the agricultural interest should again 
be made a sort of shuttlecock between 
the two Parties in this House. What 
I desire is that all sections of this 
House should try, if possible, 
to thrash this unfortunate’ Bill 
into a shape in which it will be bene- 
ficial, or kick it out altogether. ‘he 
Instruction now under consideration is, 
undoubtedly, the most important In- 
struction of the five we see on the Paper, 
and I very much wish it had appeared 
first in the list, so that the ae 
might have turned uponit. It is the 
most comprehensive of the Instruc- 
tions ; indeed, under it I should shink 
that every subject of importance relat: 
ing to tithe can be discussed. At 
any rate, I know that the interests of 
the agriculturalists are covered by the 
Instruction. The agriculturalists who 
are discontented with the existing law 
simply ask that the Commutation Act of 
1836 should be reviewed. They say 
that agriculture has changed in its con- 
ditions since 1836, and it is upon that 
pivot that all their appeals turn. No 
doubt the Acts of 1835 and 1836 were 


‘well thoughtout, but whether or not they 


worked well for a time, I am most 
decidedly of opinion that they are alto- 
gether unsuited to the conditions in 
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which agriculturalists now find them- 
selves, and for that reason I must sup- 
port the Instruction if the right hon. 
Gentleman goes to a Division. My 
hon. Culleague was quite right in draw- 
ing the attention of the House to the 
position of the yeoman farmer. There 
was a time when the yeoman farmer 
was described as the backbone of old 
England, and in discussing this question 
we must consider what effect the Bill 
will have upon that class. Everyone 
must admit the importance of the sub- 
ject to that class. But is there a single- 
line in the Bill calculated to give. 
them relief? Not one. Nothing. 
but the re-opening of the question. 
of the Tithe Commutation Acts will. 
satisfy the yeoman farmer, who has . 
for 12 long years past demanded that 
the Tithe Question shall be thoroughly 
looked into. Her Majesty does not. . 
reign over a more loyal class, and is the 
answer to the demand which the yeoman 
farmer has made to be that all thd 
Government are prepared to give is con- 
tained within the pages of the Bill before 
us? Ifso,can anyone wonderatthe yeo- 
man farmer’s disappoinment ? They have 
been disappointed with previous Govern- 
ments—though I do not wish to use the. 
tu quogue argument against the right. 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby. 
The question is, not who has or who has 
not done anything for them, but what 
should be done now? Thiscan be done - 
—we can go back to the Commutation- 
Acts, and ask how far they areapplicable ~ 
to existing circumstances. Wherethere is-- 
a will there is a way, and I am sure it~ 
would be possible to re-open these Acts,.. 
and try and make them more applicable~ 
to the altered position of 1589. The 
hon. Member for Shropshire, who is a 
champion of the Church, might give us 
his advice in the matter, and I am sure 
we should be only too glad to pay every 
attention to his views. I must say, 
however, with regard to the Chureh 
view of the question, if you want to 
make the Church popular you must re- 
move from that body every suspicion of 
greed. I feel convinced that if it goes 
out all over the agricultural districts— 
at all events in England, and I willsay 
nothing of Wales, as it is quite enough 
for me to deal with the wantsof my own 
country—that the clergy would rather 
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lords instead of collecting the tithe in 
small amounts, Whatever shaking the 
Church may receive in connection with 
this matter, will come, not from without, 
but from within. My opinion is, that 
if the Bill goes into Committee without 
the House having the benefit of this 
Instruction, the measure will not be 
proseenve of that advantage which the 

overnment anticipate. Unless there 
is avery great difference between the 
Welsh farmers and the English farmers, 
it will have a disturbing effect in Wales. 
Who will say that the odium which now 
attaches to the collection of tithe will be 
removed when the County Court process 
is substituted for the present distraint ? 
Who will put the rough process of 
the County Court in motion—who 
but the owner of the tithe? And 
surely the facts of the situation will be 
as apparent to the Welsh tithe payer as 
to every Member here. If I could do 
so without appearing to be presump- 
tuous I would most certainly advise every 
hon. Member from Wales to do 
everything be possibly can during the 
coming Autumn to get the tithe payers 
of Wales to refrain from everything in 
the nature of disturbance. We in Eng- 
land are watching the action of our 
Welsh brother farmers with great in- 
terest. However severe the pressure 
‘of tithe paying has been upon the 
farmers of England we to the last man 
have paid the money so long as we had 
the cash. Of course, we have made our 
protest ; and we shall continue to do so 
until the whole question is looked into 
on the basis recommended by the hon. 
Member for Denbighshire. We con- 
sider, however, that any one who en- 
couragesdisturbance or who advises those 
who can pay not to pay is defeating the 
object he is supposed to have in view. 
The moment I find that any section of 
the agriculturalists of the country, 
whether in Suffolk, Essex, or in Wales, 
are banding together to refuse to pay 
what the law says is a just debt from 
them, to no matter whom, I shall lose 
sympathy with that section. I hope 
thon. Members opposite will take this 
hint in geod part. I am not sayin 
‘that it is not right and fair that there 
should be a change in the law. We 
protest against the present law and 
sympathise with protests. I have been 
referred to once or twice in regard to 


Mr, C. W. Gray 
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the Committee which sat to considerthe 
question of Corn Averages, and a feeli 
of esprit de corps would have prevented 
my making any allusion to that Com- 
mittee had it not been for such refer- 
ence. I have been appealed to as to 
my experience in connection with that 
Committee, and I answer frankly and 
unhesitatingly that I was very much 
dissatisfied with the Report which ema- 
nated from that Committee. I do not 
believe the Report fitted in with the 
views of the general agricultural tithe 
payerthroughoutthe length and breadth 
of the country. Wherever I went after 
that Report was made I was told by the 
farmers: ‘“‘ We looked anxiously to see 
what your Report would be, and now it 
has come we think it worthless.” It is 
quite true a gentleman who was once a 
Member of this House was called asa 
witness—I refer to Mr. Albert Pell— 
and he told us he was satisfied with 
the position of tithe legislation. I was 
very much surprised at that evidence, 
and could not consent to take it as that 
of a friend of the farmers. So one- 
sided was Mr. Pell’s statement that I 
asked him whether he had any interest, 
directly or directly, in tithe as a tithe 
owner, and it then came out that he was 
a very large tithe owner. Upon that, 
so far as 1 was concerned, all Mr. Pell’s 
evidence was very much discounted. I 
have been in a dilemma on this tithe 
question all the way through, but at the 
same time I have wished to be sincere. 
I have spoken my mind in the interests 
of my agricultural friends in the country, 
and so long as one hon. Member in the 
House will listen to me I shall continue 
to do so when opportunity offers. 


*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester- 
shire, Cirencester): The House has just 
listened to a very interesting and a very 
honest speech from a Conservative 
Member who represents farmers—who, 
finding his way, as so many others 
have done, to the House by promising 
to support the interests of the tenant 
farmers, does support those interests 


& | even at the risk of having to vote against 


his Party. .I do not think the hop. 
Member, when he goes down to East 
Anglia again, will have anything to 
fear in rendering an account of the 
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yotes he has given on this Bill. The 
part of the country from which 
I come has been alluded to by the 
President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach) as one which 
has suffered almost as much depres- 
sion, so far as the cultivation and 
the value of land is concerned, as 
even the East of England. Iam ableto 
corroborate the right bon. Baronet, and 
I am very glad indeed to be able to give 
my vote on behalf of the farmers who 
have suffered so much. The right bon. 
Baronet and those who have so long 
claimed to specially represent the 
agricultural interests, turn a deaf ear 
to the complaints of the tenant farmer 
and a ready ear to the complaints 
of the clergy and tithe-owner. The 
clergy seem to have advised the 
Government to upset the settlement 
come to in 1870 on educational matters 
—and I think they have done so un- 
wisely. The change when it is effected 
will not be found satisfactory to those 
who have brought it about; and in like 
manner on this tithe question, when it 
is finally settled, the settlement will 
surely be in the interest of the tenant 
farmer who has waited so patiently 
for relief from admitted grievances as 
regard tithe for years. I do not 
see how any hon. Member, who really 
has the interest of the farmers at heart, 
can take exception to this Instruction. 
The settlement of 1836 referred to in 
it was a settlement to which there were 
three parties—the clergy, the tenants, 
and the landowners. The landowners 
soon managed after their manner to 
shift the burden from their own 
shoulders, leaving it on the tenants, al- 
though it is not a tenants’ debt, and 
never was intended to be. In the in- 
terests of the tenant farmers of Glouces- 
tershire, I protest against the present 
unfair attempt to upset the settlement 
of 1836 on behalf of a single class. 
I regard this Bill as an ‘insult to 
the tenant farmers of England. I have 
not heard a whisper from hon. Members 
opposite to the effect that these tenant 
farmers have not paid their tithes—and 
paid them, too, when they could ill- 
afford to do it, and in cases where no 
abatement has been allowed.. Why 
is. this County Court process to 
be inflicted on them— why should 
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they be insulted in this way in the 
interest of law and order in Wales? 
As representing an agricultural con- 
stituency, I feel it to be my duty to 
earnestly protest against this Bill, which 
I believe will be viewed with disfavour 
by agriculturalists throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. It 
is an old maxim of our Constitution 
that redress of grievances should always 
precede Supply. But you are not re- 
dressing the grievances of the farmers; 
you are altering the settlement of 1836 
in the interest of the tithe owner alone— 
altering the position of affairs adversely 
to the tithe payers. I protest against 
that as being opposed to the great 

rinciple of redress of grievances going 
etees Supply. What is this Bill for— 
this Bill Teonght forward at so late a 
period of the Session to take up the 
time of the House, to raise Party dis- 
putes and opposition, and create bitter 
feelings not only in Wales, but through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
country. What isthe Billtodo? We 
hear from the Home Secretary that it 
shall be amended so as not to cause 
anyone to be imprisoned, for he has 
promised to insert words in it which 
will forbid imprisonment under the 
measure. It will do nothing but put a 
stigma and insult upon the tenant 
farmers, and pile up Jounty Court costs, 
This Instruction is one that I heartily 
support, for I hold that if the settle- 
ment of 1836 is to be altered or modified 
at all, it ought to be amended all round, 
so that we may try to meet the griev- 
ances of the tithe-owners ; we may also, 
at the same time, remove those of the 
long-suffering tenant farmers of the 
United Kingdom. 


*ApmiraL FIELD (Eastbourne): As 
the Representative of an agricultural 
division in the County of Sussex, I de- 


sire to say a few words on this question. 
I think the hon. Member who has just 
y Fae has touched the weak point in 
this Bill, which by providing that the 
tenant may be sued for the tithe, puts 
him in the position—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman is going into the 
whole question of the Bill, and is not 
confining himself to the Instruction be- 
fore the House. 
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*Apwirat FIELD: I will try to obey 
your ruling, Mr. Speaker; but, as I 
stated, the hon. Gentleman has hit the 
weak point of the Bill. I may say that 
nothing would induce me to support 
the Government and vote against this 
Instruction, but the conviction that we 
shall have a larger measure from them 
at a later period. I am in sympathy 
with all of these Instructions, and I 
think that every man in the House is 
in sympathy with them—indeed, Her 
Majesty’s Government are in sympathy 
with them, and I only vote against 
them because I look on them as insin- 
cere—I mean in this respect—that it is 
utterly impossible that the Government 
could accept them, inasmuch as they 
could not be incorporated in the measure 
at the present time. This is simply a 
temporary measure, intended to meet 
a temporary difficulty, created by politi- 
cal agitators in Wales, and, unfortu- 
nately, the disease is spreading to 
certain parts of England. In saying this 
I have in my eye a country gentleman 
Magistrate, living in his own mansion, 
who declined to pay his tithe because 
the parson would not reduce the 
amount; and the consequence was that 
the parson was forced to distrain, the 
result being that a crowd gathered 
round the auctioneer, and there was 
quite a sensation in the neighbourhood. 
These are disgraceful scenes, and, for 
my part, I would send such men into 
any Court I could—a higher one than 
the County Court, if possible. When 
you have a man who ean pay, and who 
will not pay, you ought to be able to 
treat him like an ordinary debtor. 
However, I do not like treating the 
tenant farmers, in this respect, as ordi- 
nary debtors. The Government, I 
understand, will insert a clause hereafter 
that will, in the case of future contracts, 
throw the onus of the tithe upon the 
landlord, who, after all, is the person 
who ought to pay the tithe. Whenthe 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby says we shall render ourselves 
unpopular, ard that some of us will lose 
our seats over our action on this ques- 
tion, I reply that I, for one, am ready 
to face that contingency. The tenant 
farmers of England, and certainly those 
of Sussex, know that the Bill is not one 
thatis levelled against them, but against 
disorderly people—— 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: I must again re- 
mind the hon. and gallant Gentleman. 


that he is not speaking to the Instruction 
which is before the House. 


*ApmiraL FIELD: I beg pardon, 
Sir; but I find it very difficult to steer 
clear of the rocks and shoals which 
abound in this discussion. The word 


‘cowardly ” has been used against the 
Government. I do not know how that. 
word was intended to be applied; but L 
think they are the real cowards who 
hound on the people to refuse to meet. 
their obligations—— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman is again wandering 
from the point. 


*ApuirgaL FIELD: I will try, Mr. 
Speaker, to keep to the point. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman would do betterto adhere 
to my ruling. He has not once touched 
the subject yet, and I am afraid if he 
continues in the line he has pursued I 
shall be obliged to request him to resume 
his seat. 

Mr. H. COSSHAM (Bristol, E.): L 
rise to support the Instruction now be- 
fore the House, and will give one or two 
reasons for so doing. I have a strong 
conviction that the settlement of 1836. 
will have to be reviewed, but I desire. 
that when it is reviewed it shall be re- 
viewed in a comprehensive form. I hold 
in my hand a Petition sent to this House, 
and signed by Lord Aylesbury and 
several other Peers, who speak more 
strongly on this question than any hon. 
Member who has addressed the House 
to-night. Among the reasons they give 
for a review of the Act of 1836 they 
say that wages have increased to some- 
thing like 50 per cent in the last 52 
years. I am a large tithe-payer myself, 
and grow a good deal of corn, and 1 
know what that meaus. They also say 
that while in 1836 corn was 56s. & 
quarter, it is now only 386s. or 37s. on 
the average. If we are to review the 
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Act of 1836, let us not do it in a tinker- 
ing way. One hon. Gentleman spoke of 
the extravagance of the settlement of 
1836. Now, I can recollect that settle- 
ment, and I tell the hon. Gentleman 
that the statesmen of that day, whom he 
was praising, were men who represented 
the Party on this side of the House, and 
who were opposed to the Party to which 
he belongs. The opposition to that 
settlement was much stronger than any- 
thing that has taken place to-night, and 
I say that hon. Gentlemen should learn 
its history before coming here to talk 
upon this question. I feel that we are 
justified in saying that if we are to re- 
open this question we should review 
the whole position, and it will then 
be seen that the tenant farmers are 
those who have suffered most. 
What makes me feel that there is a 
great deai of dishonesty in politics is 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite who have 
said so much in favour of the tenant 
farmers do not allow us to measure 
their sympathy for that class. I ask 


_ will their sympathy lead them into the 


Lobby in favour of this Instruction? I 
desire that in re-opening this question 
we should do justice to all sides, and 
especially to that side which has been 
least considered in this matter. I allude, 
of course, tu the tenant farmers who pay 
the tithe, but who ought not to have to 
pay it, and upon whom you wish to 
press more harshly the obligation which 
ought to rest on the landowners. I hold 
in my hand a letter from a distinguished 
Gentleman who used to be a Member of 
this House, and who is a tenant farmer. 
He states that— 


“‘Owing to the action of the seven years’ 
clause the tenants have been paying 10 per 
cent beyond what they ought to pay, and that, 
in many cases, the tithe instead of being a tenth, 
comes up to a quarter, and in some cases toa 
third, and in some cases to the whole of the 
rent.”’ 


Now, the settlement of 1836 meant that 


the payment should be one-tenth only. 
The writer also says :— 


_ * How any party, how any person professing 
to have the slightest desire to benefit the tenant 
farmers can vote for the Bill on this side of the 
House I cannot imagine.” 


Well, Sir, I shall watch the matter in 


the Lobby presently, and the tenant 
farmers will also watch what is done, 


{Aveusr 12, 1889} 
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and if this Instruction is rejected it-will 
be bad for that side of the House. 


*Mr. SWETENHAM: I desire to 
say a few words to explain why I, 
as a County Member, intend to vote 
against this Instruction. No one can 
view with greater regret than I do 
the fact that the Government has not 
had time during the present Sessi to 
review and ievise the settlement made 
by the Act of William IV. That the 
time has arrived when that Act ought to 
be reviewed, I am quite satisfied; but 
it is manifest tbat at this period 
of the Session it is impossible 
to undertake the work. <As_ the 
hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Instruction did not specify any of the 
points on which he proposes revision, L 
cannot help thinking that what he 
really means is what has been already 
discussed. 

*Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: I did 
not know it was part of my duty, in 
moving this Instruction, to state what 
particular Amendments I proposed to 
introduce; but if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will accept the Instruction, I 
am ready to put those Amendment on 
the Paper to-night. 


*Mr. SWETENHAM: I was only 
stating a fact. Iwishthe H> ¢ to un- 
derstand that, in my opinion. it will be 
absolutely necessary on rane future 
occasion to consider the question of 
redemption as one of the modes of 
revising the Act; I also think that 
another mode of revision will be found 
in providing that in all future contracts 
the landowner ought to be the persor 
to pay the tithe. I may also say that I 
think the Corn Average question is one 
that presses very severely on persons in 
the position of the tenant farmers. 
There are a great many other things 
that have not been considered, and 
which I trust may be dealt with in a 
future Session. I cannot help thinking 


that when the right hon. Gentleman 
said the present Bill changed the nature 
of the debt, he was in reality resorting 
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to what he will forgive me for calling a 
quibble. The Bill does not change the 
nature of the debt; all it proposes is to 
change the nature of the remedy for 
recovering the tithe rent-charge, which is 
practically a debt on the land. The 
right hon. Gentleman, had not 
read the Bill carefully, would he 
have said the tithe was made a 
charge on the tenants’ personal estate. 
It does not in any way make the tenant 
personally liable, any further than does 
the Act of William IV. ; on the contrary, 
it specially safeguards him, so that the 
tenants’ personal estate shall not in 
future be liable beyond what isprovided 
by that Act. The last speaker asked 
what extra power does this Bill propose 
to confer. 


*Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. Gentleman 
is going beyond the Instruction, which is 
“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to review and revise the 
settlement made by the Act passed in the sixth 
and seventh years of his late Majesty King 

William Iv.’’ 

-*Mr. SWETENHAM: I bow to your 
ruling, Sir, and would not have ventured 
into that part of the question had I not 
thought the hon. Gentleman to whom I 
have referred was in order in the allusion 
he made toit. I willno longer stand 
between the House and a Division, and 
will merely say I do not support this 
Instruction, because, as the last speaker 
has said, although it may do right to 
the tithe-owner and limit the wrong done 
to the tenant farmer, it nevertheless 
would unduly overweight the Bill and 
imperil its passage at this period of the 
Session. 

« Mr. GRAY: I never admitted that I 
thought it would be right to the tithe- 
owner. 

*mz. 8. RENDEL: I would observe 
that only one Welsh Member has spoken 
in reference tc this Instruction, and that 
hon. Gentleman sits on the opposite side 
ofthe House. I think if any section of 
the House should receive indulgence on 
this occasion it is that to which the 
Welsh Membeis belong. We have been 
plainly told that we are responsible for 
occupying. Parliament with such a 


Mr. Suetenham 


{COMMONS} 








measure at this untimely season. We 
are told that this measure is of 
our making, and this is said even 
by those who are otherwise opposed to 
the Bill, and only assent to it in conse- 
quence of the view they take of the 
conduct of the Welsh people in this 
matter. The hon. Member for Maldon, 
for instance, adjured the Welsh Mem- 
bers to do their best to see that law and 
order are henceforth better maintained 
on this subject, and again, the hon. 
Member for Harwich, who dislikes the 


Bill, told us that he was prepared to. 


support the Bill because of what is 
going on in Wales in regard to this sub- 
ject. I doubt whether the hon. Member 
has a large proportion of the opinion of 
his constituents with him on this matter. 
To put this matter of breach of law 
in as succinct a form as I can, I refer 
to the charge delivered by Mr. Justice 
Field when opening the Summer Assizes 
for Montgomeryshire. The learned 
Judge then alluded to the general 
improvement that had taken place in 
regard to the observance of the law, 
and he expressed his satisfaction at the 
peaceful character of the tithe demons- 
tration in that and the neighbouring 
counties. Latterly you have had the 
Welsh farmers resisting the payment 
of tithes up to the point of being turned 
out of their farms, and if all you do now 
is simply to-enact a law by which they 
can be taken to the County Court, instead 
of having their goods distrained upon, 
the result will be very disappointing to 
those who believe that this measure will 
have a beneficial operation. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
that the hon. Member is travelling 
beyond the scope of the Instruction. 

*Mr. 8. RENDEL: I bow to your 
ruling, Mr. Speaker, and will only say, 
in conclusion, that I trust this Instruc- 
tion may be carried in order that it may 
be possible to afford the tenant farmers 
and tithe-payers a reasonable expecta- 
tion that something will be done in their 
behalf to render their position. less 
onerous than it is at present ; but instead 
of adopting such a course, Her Majesty's 
Government are now merely adding to 
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the evil by attempting to pass a Bill 
under which the mischief will merely 
take a new channel, and in Wales, at 
any rate, I can assure them that they 
will find the last condition worse than 
the first. 


Mr. NEWNES (Cambridge, E., 
Newmarket): As a large number of 
my constituents are interested in this 
question, I trust I may be allowed to 
occupy a few minutes of the time of the 
House, more especially as I do not 
often trouble it. I think, Sir, the num- 
ber of Instructions that have been put 
onthe Paper in order to enlarge the 
scope of this Bill affords proof of the 
bald, imperfect, and incomplete state in 
which the measure is now presented. 
Indeed, the Government have admitted 
this, because they have promised next 
Session to introduce something that 
will be more satisfactory. But although 
this promise has been made, one of the 
most ardent and loyal of the supporters 
of the Government, the hon. and gallant 
Member for Sussex (Sir W. Barttelot), 
has risen in his place and stated that he 
has long ceased to place any reliance on 
the promises made by the Government 
of legislation on the tithes question. If 
their own supporters cannot rely upon 
them, I am sure they can hardly expect 
us to do so. They say that another 
time they will give us a full and com- 
plete measure ; but if there is time now 
to look after the interests of the land- 
lords, there is also time—or there ought 
to be—to look after the interests of the 
tenants, and at any rate it is not fair 
for them to produce a one-sided result 
as this Bill certainly will do. I venture 
to say on the question of time that, if 
necessary, rather than do such a gross 
injustice, as I am sure this will prove to 
be, we ought to stop here till Christmas 
in order to do justice. This, Mr. 
Speaker, is a very large question indeed, 
and it is one which admittedly requires 
re-opening and re-settlement. The Go- 


‘vernment have admitted this, because 


{Avausr 12, 1689} 
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they are promising us a settlement next 
Session. But I venture to say that to 
open it now in the closing hours of this 
Session in the interests of one party— 
the party of landlords--against the in- 
terests of the tenants, is a very strange 
method indeed for the Government to 
adopt in regard to the tenant farmers 
of this country for the continuous 
support which they have given to the 
Tory Party. I can assure the House 
that though it is not so in Wales, 
or in Ireland, the tenant farmers 
of England are the bulwarks of 
the Conservative Party; and this is 
how they are treated by the Govern- 
ment. Nothing will satisfy the over- 
burdened tithe-payers of England but 
an entire re-opening of the settlement 0 

1836, and an adjustment of the question 
in the way we suggest in the Instruction 
of myright hon. Friend. The English 
farmers have borne their troubles with 
great patience; but I believe their 
patience is rapidly becoming exhausted, 
and this piece of business on the part 
of the Conservatives will open their 
eyes. If the Conservative Party desire 
to retain the support which has been so 
loyally given them by the tithe-payers 
in the past, they will, even at the 
eleventh hour, withdraw this one-sided 
and pernicious Bill. 


*Mz. H. H. FOWLER: The In- 
struction of my right hon. Friend raises 
the whole case which we have against 
this Bill, and the Division which the 
House is now about to take is really, I 
think, the most crucial Division we shall 
have taken the whole of this evening. 
I want, for a moment or two, to recall 
the attention of the House to what really 
is the point in dispute. By this Instruc- 
tion my right hon. Friend asks the 
House to give the Committee power to 
revise the whole settlement of 1836, and 
he asks for that power because the 
Government propose to re-open that 
settlement with respect to one branch of 
it only. The only answer we have as 
yet received is not that the settlement 
ought not to be re-opened, for every- 
one admits that it ought to be -re- 
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opened, but that there is not time to 
do it this Session. An hon. Member 
just now talked about the insincere 
position taken up by Members on this 
side; but I would ask whether there 
is any man in this House at this 
moment who in his heart of hearts 
believes that the Government is going 
to devote the next Session of Parlia- 
ment to re-opening the tithe question. 
A very high authority—a gentleman 
in the most intimate confidence of 
Her Majesty’s Government—has told 
us what they are going to do next Ses- 
sien, and I venture to say that that will 
occupy our whole time from the very 
day of the reading of the Queen’s 
Speech to the day of prorogation, and 
there will be no Tithe Bill whatsoever 
next Session. This, therefore, is our 
only chance of dealing with the tithe 
question. We have not asked the 
Government on the 12th August to pro- 
long the Session ; indeed, we were quite 
willing on this side to give the Govern- 
ment every facility for bringing the 
Session to a close, and if hon. Gentle- 
men are kept here late it is entirely the 
fault of the Government which has 
thrown down the gauntlet, and has said 
that the settlement of the tithe question 
is of supreme importance, and that they 
are entitled to ask Parliament to sit on 
and do this work. Well, if the Govern. 
ment say that, we say we will have no 
half-hearted re-settlement. If the tithe 
settlement is to be re-opened in the 


interests of the tithe owner, it must also 
be re-opened in the interests of the 
tithe payer, and in the interests of the 
cultivator of the soil. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade has com- 
plained that we have not indicated in 
what direction we want this question re- 
opened. Now, Sir, we hold, first, that 
as rent has gone down since 1836, so 
tithe also ought to go down if the 
settlement is to be re-opened. If 
land was in 1836 paying a rent of 30s. 
‘per acre, and it is now only paying 15s. 
per acre, then the tithe which in 1836 


Mr. A. H. Fowler 


{COMMONS} 
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amounted to 5s. per acre, ought to be 
reduced proportionately with the rent- 
Iam not saying that that is right or 
that that is the contention we shall put 
before the House with reference to the 
re-opening of the question. We say, 
secondly, that the mode on which the 
averages are calculated is unsound, im- 
perfect, and misleading. The right hon. 
Gentleman has referred us to the Report 
of the Committee. I have referred to 
the Report of that Committee; and I 
will not detain the House now by read- 
ing a number of extracts from the evi- 
dence which I have in my hand; but T 
may say that the testimony of men like 
Mr. Duckham and Mr. Clare Sewell 
Reade shows that the present mode of 
calculating the averages puts and addi- 
tioval burden on the land equal to at 
least 10 per cent. These are grave 
questions which cannot be settled in 
four or five minutes. We also complain 
that a large quantity of wheat and oats 
is not brought into the calculation. 
There are these three great questions to 
be dealt with. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says, ‘‘I shall stand by the Report 
of the Committee,” and he refers my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Derby to that Report. But the Com- 
mittee did not accept the Chairman’s 
Report. We cannot accept the Report 
of the Committee, which was carried 
by a narrow majority, as any settlement, 
of the question. We say that if you 
want to re-open this question, if you 
want to throw the Tithe Commutation 
Act into the melting pot, we are ready 
and willing to sit here to do so if you are; 
but if the question is to be re-opened, 
let us do justice allround. Let us settle 
what is fair to the tithe owner as well 
as to the tithe-payer. Let us re-oper 
the whole question how averages are to 
be calculated and how tithes are to be 
paid. If you say in reply to that, “We 
have not time to do so,”’ then I say you 
have not time to alter one of the three 
cardinal points of the settlement of 1836, 
and you have no right to attempt to alter 
the cardinal point which says that the 
landlord and not the tenant should be 
responsible for the payment of tithe. 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda): I rise to support this In- 
struction on grounds similar to those 
advanced by my hon. Friend (Mr. 
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Newnes). If the Government were as 
honest as we should like them to be 
they would have moved in this direction 
by a Motion to revise the settlement 
under the Commutation Act. I do not 
know how far the Government have 
reviewed that Act, but certainly they are 
now doing their best to revise it by the 
proposition which is before the House ; 
and [think that before they accuse the 
tenant farmers of breach of contract, 
they ought to have tried to have put their 
friends—the landlords—right first, be- 
cause, undoubtedly, the landlords were 
the first to break the contract. They re- 
pudiated entirely the conditions of the 
Commutation Act by forcing the tenant 
farmers, against their will, to become 
responsible for the payment of tithe, 
instead of paying it themselves. I 
believe that is the sole reason for the 
present disturbances in Wales. They 
are entirely due to the plain derelic- 
tion of duty on the part of the landlords. 
If I understand it aright, the landlords 
refuse to carry out this part of the 
compact under the settlement of 1836. 
Under that Act it was never intended 
that the tenant should be liable. In 
fact, the settlement was made for the 
very purpose of putting an end to the 
payment of tithes by the tenant, because 
the payment of tithes by the tenant had 
caused so much irritation between the 
clergy and the agriculturalists of the 
country that it was found advisable to 
commute it into a rent-charge payable 
by the landiord, and that the tenant 
should be introduced only in the cha- 
racter of a ‘‘go-between.” We are 
told that the settlement was a masterly 
piece of legislation. Why, if it wasa 
masterly piece of legislation, do the 
present Government propose to disturb 
it in the interests of one party only, 
and to the detriment of the poorer 
of the two parties? I quite agree with 
my hon. Friend .the Member for Carnar- 
von, when he said that two wrongs do 
not make a right. Even the Conserva- 
tive Press in Wales is against the 
Government. The Western Daily Mail, 
a Conservative journal, in its to-day’s 
issue says, speaking of this Bill and the 
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present action of the Government, 
‘We fear that it will aggravate the 
evil and make the relations between 
the clergy and their parishioners more 
unpleasant than ever.” The Home 
Secretary says that this Bill affords an 
easy mode of collecting the tithe; but 
the Conservative Press do not even 
agree with that, for the ail says, ‘‘ It 
is a mistake to suppose that the present 
proposal will in any way make it easier 
to collect tithes in Wales.” The 
tenant farmers of Wales will look 
upon this Bill as an attempt to threaten 
and coerce theminto paying tithes to 
an alien Ohurch, and in that is to be 
found the real difference between the 
English and the Welsh tenants farmers. 
This proposition will only cause irrita- 
tion in Wales, and I am sorry to think 
of what may take place if the Govern- 
ment persist in pushing the Bill through. 
If there is not time now for the full 
settlement of the question, and to 
do justice to all classes, instead of doing 
an injustice to one class, and that one 
the poorer class, it surely will be far 
better to allow the present state of 
things to continue. 

*Mr. T. E. ELLIS: I desire, Mr. 
Speaker, to give reasons for the vote I 
am about to give, and I think I may 
say that if the Government desire to 
get this Bill through they had better 
allow the Welsh Members, who are 
most concerned in this matter, to have 
their say upon the subject. You have 
not yet got into Committee on the Bill, 
and you had better give us fair play 
and enable us tostateour case. Theright 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby, 
in reference to the settlement of 1836, 
said it touched three great interests— 
namely, the Church, the tithe-payer, and 
the landlord. I believe that the states- 
men of that period felt in coming to that 
settlement that they were dealing witha 
still larger interest, and that was the 
interest of the nation itself. Before 
1836 the tithe, as the hon. and learned 
Member for Harrow has told us, was 
merely a customary payment, but it 
had been productive of irritation, and 
if the hon. Member in their leisure 
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moments will read the voluminous 
Reports of the Poor Law Commis- 
sion, which sat for many years before 
1836, they will find that the agitation 


against tithe and discontent at the 
payment of it was almost universal 
over the whole of England, and far 
more widespread than is the dis- 
content now prevailing in Wales. The 
statesmen of 1836 felt that, unless they 
ut the payment of tithe on some new 
oa it would be lost altogether, and 
they looked upon their work as saving 
a great property for the nation itself. 
Therefore the Act of 1836 was a 
settiement in favour not of a particular 
class, but of the whole nation. What 
we ask to-night in this Instruction is 
that if you revise and review that 
settlement, you should do it not in 
the interests of the tithe-owner, but 
in the interest of the cultivator of the 
soil, and above all, in the interests of 
the nation. Oneof the cardinal points 
of the Bill of 1836 was that the tithe was 
not made a personal debt. Section 
67 of the Act of 1836 indicates plainly 
and in so many words thatit is not to 
be a personal debt; but, at the same 
time, it had to be recovered in some way 
or other, and, therefore, the tithe was 
put not upon the landlord as 
such, not upon the tenants, but 
upon the produce of the land. 
Now, in this Bill you take away that, 
and yet you retain all the other anoma- 
lies of the Bill of 1836. You have 
thrown down the challenge to us in 
Wales, and I say that we have a perfect 
right, as representing the people of 
ales, to ask that this House shall go 
thoroughly into the whole question. 


It being midnight, Mr. Speaker rose 
to interrupt the Business. 


Whereupon, Mr. W. H. Sairz rose in 
his place, and claimed to move that the 
Question be now put. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The House divided:—Ayes 165; 
Noes 124.—(Div. List, No. 299.) 


Question put accordingly— 

‘“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to review and revise the 
settlement made by the Act passed in the sixth 
and :seventh years of his late Majesty King 


Mr. T. E. Elisa 


{COMMONS} 
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William the Fourth, intitled ‘An Act for the 
Commutation of Tithes in England and 
Wales,’ and the Acts amending the same.” 


The House divided:—Ayes 1383; 
Noes 155.—(Div. List, No. 300.) 


Committee doferred till to-morrow. 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS (No, 2) 
BILL. (No. 360.) 
As amended, considered; Amend- 
ments made; Bill read third time, and 
passed. 


SUPPLY (21st June)—REPORT. 
Order for Consideration of postponed. 
Resolutions read. 


ARMY ESTIMATES. 


(1.) “That a sum, not exceeding £79,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the charges 
for Half Pay, &c, of Field Marshals, and of 
General, Regimental, and Departmental 
Officers, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March, 1890,”’ , 


(2.) That a sum, not exceeding £1,186,600, 
be granted to Her Majesty to defray the charge 
for Retired Pay, Retired Full Pay, and Gratui- 
ties for Reduced and Retired Officers, including 
Payments awarded by the Army Purchase 
Commissioners, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1890.”’ 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the House 
do agree with the Oommittee in the 
said Resolutions.” 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincoln- 
shire, Horncastle): According to 4 
promise made when these Votes were 
discussed in Committee, I ask leave to 
make a statement as to the mode in 
which we intend to deal with the general 
officers’ list. It may be in the recollec- 
tion of the House that a good deal of 
evidence .on this sabject was given 
before the Select Committee on Army 
Estimates last year, and that in the 
Report of the Committee the question 
of reducing the namber of .general 
officers according to proposals which 
had been made was pressed upon. thé 
special attention of the Government. 
We have, therefore, given to the subject 
a very careful consideration, ,.and, the 
scheme which we have adopted.will as 
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we believe, accomplish all the objects 
that are desired, and, at the same time, 
deal justly and tenderly with the 


important interests involved. The pre- |; 


sent list of general officers, independent 
of the Staff Corps, consists of 10 
generals, 35 lieutenant generals, and 95 
major generals, or a total of 140, which 
is far in excess of the number of appoint- 
ments. Promotion tothe rank of major 
general is at present regulated partly 
by selection and partly by seniority. 
The result is that a certain proportion 
of the major generals’ list is composed 
of officers who have never been, and 
never will, be employed as general 
officers. The principle of the new 
scheme is that when it comes into full 
operation no one will be promoted to 
the rank of major general except to fill 
an appointment allotted to that rank. 
In other words, selection will be intro- 
duced in the least invidious form for 
every promotion. Selection to fill an 
appointment will apply also to the pro- 
motion from the rank of major general 
to that of lieutenant general, but there 
will remain a fixed establishment of 10 
generals as at present. This is retained 
as a reward to distinguished general 
officers. The application of this princi- 
pie cannot take place all at once. The 
claims of many existing general officers 
and of purchase officers generally, 
are so indisputable that time must 
be allowed to bring it into effect. 
The scheme will, therefore, only begin 
to operate on December 31, 1890, and 
the reduction in’ the present numbers 
will then be gradually effected according 
to previous precedents in case of reduc- 
tion of numbers. Moreover, all officers 
who were on the establishment of 
general officers in December, 1886, will 
retain their rights as to promotion. Nor 
is it possible to limit the number in each 
grade to the exact number of appoint- 
ments to be filled, because it must 
necessarily happen that at the close of 
a five years’ appointment there may be 
not another vacant appointment avail- 
able, and. therefore what may be called 
a “backwater” is allowed for in the 
form of a certain excess in the number 
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of general officers in each grade over 
and above the number of appointments, 
Retirement on the und of non- 
employment will then be abolished. I¢ 


Estimates. 


is to fix the establishment of 
fail sremoralé at 10, and to abolish the 
establishment in the other grades, sub- 
stituting a maximum of 20 lieutenant 
generals and.70. major generals. This 
will involve a possible maximum number 
of 100 general officers, showing a re- 
duction of 40; but according to the 
report of the actuaries it is probable 
that thenormalnumber will, under exist- 
ing conditions, be about 90. The same 
principles, as I have described, will be 
applied to. the case of the Indian Staff 
Corps. The vested interests of officers 
are adequately provided for. The 
maintenance of the present establish- 
ment for general officers of 1886 and 
earlier and the gradual system by which 
the reduction in number is to be effected 
have already been mentioned. But, in 
addition, it is clear that this reduction 
will effect also the prospects of colonels. 
It is therefore intended, in order ta 
compensate them for their loss of pro- 
spect, and in view of the fact that the 
rank of colonel is also now restricted to 
selection to fill an appointment, a power 
has been reserved to grant to colonels 
who have been employed as such after 
December 31, 1890, and retired at the 
age of 57, retired pay at the rate of 
£500 instead of the present rate (£450 
for Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers, 
and £420 for other arms of the Service, 
the age being 55.) The pension for 
colonels’ widows is also to be raised from 
£90 to £100 a year. It will be seen 
that by this scheme the object will have 
been accomplished of largely reducing 
the present numbers, of introducing the 
principle of selection in its best form, 
and of creating a list of general officers, 
all of whom will have been qualified for- 
appointment to that rank, and ought to: 
be the picked men of the Army. The 
net financial result, after making allow- 
ance for the increased retired pay to 
colonels already mentioned, is estimated 
to be a saving of £22,000. But I do 
not put forward these proposals on the 
ground of economy; I advance them 
on the groundsof the inereased efficiency 
which will be secured. We are trying 
to deal justly with every claim which is 
put forward. I hope that in this short 
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statement I have been able to make 
elear the general effects of our scheme. 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): The 
Secretary for War rather glided over 
the point as to when the scheme would 
come into operation, and I should be glad 
if he would give us some further infor- 
mation on the point. As far as I under- 
stand it no step will be taken under the 
new scheme until 1890, and up to that 
date progress will be regulated according 
to precedent. This is extremely am- 
biguous. It is further stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman that the claims of 
’ all general officers will be considered, 
especially of purchase officers; but Ido 
not see why the clainfs of non-purchase 
officers should not be considered exactly 
in the same way as those of purchase 
officers. May Iask whether the Engineers 
and Artillery are going to be shut out 
from the benefits of the scheme? I 
repeat that I think the purchase and 
non-purchase officers should be treate 
alike under the scheme. . 


Genzrat CO. C. FRASER (Lambeth, 
N.): I beg to earnestly protest against 
the scheme in the interests of those 
officers who have spent their lives and 
fortunes in the hope of becoming 
general officers. I hope another oppor- 
tunity will be given on which the House 
ean fully discuss the matter. 


*Sir WALTER BARTTELOT (Sussex, 
N.W.): I think my hon. and gallant 
Friend must be mistaken if he fears 
the Engineer and Artillery officers will 
not come under the scheme. But I 
should like to ask the Secretary for 
War how he proposes to deal with 
the colonels? I understand that under 
this scheme some will be left entirely out 
in the cold and will get no promotion 


whatever. Isitthe case that the scheme 
will apply only to those who have been 
actively employed lately? There may 
be some who have not had the good 
fortune to be so employed, but who have 
ys done excellent service, and 1 should 
ike to ask my right hon. Friend 
how he proposes to deal with these men 
who have served with distinction and are 
still colonels in the Army ? 


Ur. E. Stanhope 


{COMMONS} 
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( Re-committed) Bill 


“Mr. E. STANHOPE: I think the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
was quite right in asking me to explain 
a little more fully what I meant by 
‘gradual reduction.” The reduction 
will take place in the following way :— 
Every second vacancy in the rank of 
major general and every third vacancy 
in the rank of lieutenant general will 
be ignored. With regard to the 
Artillery and Engineers, they are 
entitled to the full benefit of the scheme 
just as much as their brethren of the 
Infantry. With regard to the colonels, 
the Government propose to give a special 
retiring allowance of £500 instead of 
£420 in compensation for the loss of 
promotion which is involved in the 
scheme. 

Coronet NOLAN: Is it every second 
or every third vacancy for major 
generals will not be ‘filled up ?” 

*Mr. E- STANHOPE: Every second 


vacancy, 
Resolutions agreed to. 


BARROW DRAINAGE BILL. (No. 258.) 


Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Amendment to Second Reading [2nd 
July} read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


SHANNON DRAINAGE BILL. (No. 289.) 
Ordered for Second Reading read, 
and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


COUNTY COURT APPEALS (IRELAND) 
BILL. (No. 369.) 
Lords Amendments considered, and 
agreed to, with Amendments. 


COTTON CLOTH FACTORIES [RE- 
COMMITTED] BILL. (No. 366.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported ; as amended, to be considered 
to-morrow. 


It being One of the clock, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House without Question 
put. 


House adjourned at 


O10 o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 13th August, 1889. 


QUESTIONS. 


a 
CEYLON. 


Sm EDWARD WATKIN (Hythe) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies of whom is the 
Commission, stated to have been ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Ceylon, to 
inquire into the alleged evictions and 
consequent deaths, in parts.of Ceylon, 
composed ; and has the attention of the 
Colonial Office been drawn to a letter, 
which appeared in the Ceylon Mail of 
the 29th June, 1889, from Mr. George 
Wall, in answer to inquities from the 
Government agent as to the authority 
on which the statement had been made 
that 1,048 villagers, evicted by the 
Government from their lands for non- 
payment of Grain Tax, had died of 
starvation in the vicinity of Nuwara 
Eliya, in which Mr. Wall says :— 

‘*T find it stated in the Administration Report 
on the Nuwara Eliya district for 1887, that, 
*betweun 1882 and 1885, 2,889 paddy fields were 
sold for default of payment of the Paddy Tax,’ 
and, ‘ that, in the case of the fields so sold, 1,048 
of the late owners had died.’ That fact is not 
disputed. The only question is as to the cause 
of death. 

“ This seems to me to be sufficiently obvious, 
but is plainly suggested in the opening para- 
graph of an appeal on behalf of the Bodi-Ela 
scheme, of which the author of the foregoing 
statement is the prime mover, as follows: 
‘During the years from 18~2 to 1885 large 
numbers of Kandyan villagers in the Nuwara 
Eliya district were ejected from their ancestral 
holdings, by the sale of their paddy lands for 
default in the payment of Paddy ‘I'ax, to lead a 
vagabond life and eke out a miserable existence 
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by pilfering in the villages, migrate to towns 
and swell the criminal population of the country, 
or, a8 was often the case, to die of sheer starva- 
tion in the jungle.’” 

I wish to add that the question which 
appears on the Paper is not the question 
which I handed in to the clerk at the 
Table. 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror raz COLONIES (Baron H. 
pE Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The Commission in question is a Sub- 
Committee of the Legislative Council. 
The Secretary of State’s attention has 
been drawn to the passage quoted; but 
as the matters referred to are alleged to 
have happened some years ago, and as 
they are being carefully inquired into, 
he does not propose to take any further 
action pending the Governor’s Report. 

Sir E. WATKIN: Is the Governor 
of Ceylon now in England, or in Ceylon? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: I believe 
that he is in Ceylon, but I am not 
sure. 


IRELAND—ALLEGED ASSAULT BY THE 
POLICE. 


Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York, 
W. R., Holmtirth): I beg to ask the 
Chiet Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that, on 
Monday ith August, Sub-Inspector 
Wade, of Portumna, and Constable 
Judge assaulted and threw on the 
ground an old man, Tom Forde, who 
had cautioned them against trespassing 
on private ground, and that Judge drew 
his sword to frighten or to stab the old 
man while on the ground, but Sergeant 
Murphy interfered for his protection ; 
whether Judge is the constable who tore 
out the hair of a young girl at Tully’s 
eviction ; and what action it is intended 
to take with regard to this constable ? 


2Q 








*. 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Constabulary Authorities re- 
port that the District Inspector with 
some constables was engaged in pre- 
venting the ringing of the chapel bell 
which had been commenced with a view 
to assemble a crowd to obstruct a bailiff 
in the discharge of his duty. Forde 
alleges that he was assaulted and has 
summoned both the District Inspector 
and the constable named, the case being 
now subjudice. The police deny the 
allegation that they assaulted him. 


SALE OF GOVERNMENT PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

Sm GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
the net amount annually received from 
the sale of Government publications in 
the United Kingdom averaged for the 
six years 1878-9 to 1883-4 about 
£20,650, but rose in the year 1884-5 
to the abnormal amount of £34,810, 
falling in the two next years to £31,143 
and £24,526 respectively ; whether when 
tenders were invited in 1885 for the 
sole agency for the sale of Government 
publications in England and Wales 
only, £36,000 was stated to be the 
likely amount of the gross annual sale ; 
whether this sum was based upon actual 
experience of sales effected or partly on 
estimate ; and, if the latter, what was 
the proportion estimated for, and why, 
if the year selected was an exceptional 
year or the amount largely speculative, 
it was not so stated in regard to tenders 
invited by a Government Department ; 
whether Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office have made considerable reduc- 
tions in the sale prices since the present 
contract was entered into, without any 
corresponding readjustment of the trade 
discount or the annual premium paid 
by the contractor; whether the contrac- 
tors have explained that nocompensating 
increase in sale can result fromt he 
reduction in price ; and whether it is 
in accordance with usual practice that 
such changes should be made during 
the currency of the contract ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jaoxson, Leeds, N.): I 
have not been able to verify all the 
figures given in the hon. Member’s 
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taken as fairly representing the facts; 
there has no doubt been a falling off 
since the year 1884-85. The figure of 
£36,000 was given in the advertisement 
for tenders, not as an average, but as a 
rough statement of the sale in the par- 
ticular year 1884-85, that being the 
latest year for which the Stationery 
Office could give a sufficiently complete 
statement. ‘There was no reason to sup- 
pose that the sales in that year would 
prove to have been exceptionally large. 
As regards the reduction in the prices 
which has been made since the date of 
the contract, I am advised that it does 
not constitute a breach of the contract. 
My hon. Friend is probably aware that 
the contractor has power to terminate 
the contract by giving notice. 


TRAINING SHIPS. 

Mr. ROUND (Essex, N.E., Harwich): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether, in view of the in- 
tended increase in the Fleet, it is 
intended to increase the number of 
training ships; and, if so, whether he 
would arrange for one of these ships to 
be stationed in Harwich Harbour ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. Forwoop, Lancashire, 
8.W., Ormskirk): The intended increase 
to the Fleet will not necessitate any 
addition tothe present number of train- 
ing ships, and, therefore, I am afraid 
no hope can be held out of stationing a 
training ship at Harwich. 


ZULULAND. 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): I heg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies what 
British troops are now serving in Zulu- 
land, and whether the peace and order 
of the country have been so recovered 
as to allow of the early withdrawal of 
the 6th Inniskilling Dragoons and 
Royal Scots ; and whether he can state 
the total expense incurred by the em- 
ployment of British troops in Zululand 
since the disturbances which took place 
after the restoration of Usibepu ? 

Baron H. pz— WORMS: (1.)The British 
garrison in Zululand consists of about 
1,000 men, and the Local Authorities 
advise that the force cannot be reduced 
untila decision has been come to with 
regard to the sentence passed on Dinu- 
zulu and the other Chiefs. (2.) Iam 


question, but I believe they may be | informed by the Secretary of State for 


Mr. Henry J. Wilson 
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War that the total mili expense 
caused by the disturbances @mounted to 
£52,000 from April to October, 1888. 
The extra cost of 600 troops above their 
cost at another station from 1st Decem- 
ber, 1887 (the date of the restoration of 
Usibepu) to 31st October, 1888, was 
£7,333. Since October, 1888, the extra 
cost of 1,000 troops to 31st March, 
1889, was £6,842. 

Me. T. ELLIS: When will the 
hon. Gentleman be able to lay on the 
Table the Report of the trial of the 
Chiefs ? 

Baron H. pE WORMS: A portion 
of the Report has been received, and has 
been laid on the Table; but the full 
Report is not yet complete. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: A promise was given 
that the whole should be laid on the 
Table early in August, and I find from 
a reply given to a question in another 
place that the Report was;received some 
days ago. 

Baron H. pzE WORMS: A portion 
only was received and presented to the 
House some time ago. We are await- 
ing the concluding portion. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: May we hope that it 
will be laid on the Table before the 
Prorogation ? 

Baron H. pz WORMS: I can- 
not give a promise to that effect. 
That part of the evidence which has 


- been received is very voluminous, and it 


will have to be printed. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: Is it a fact 
that, on the 24th August, 1888, the 
Resident Magistrate of the Etshowe 
District of Zululand sentenced’ Nratu, 
alias Umsidusi, to 50 lashes, which were 
inflicted in 10 instalments? I wish also 
toask whether, on the 20th of November, 
1887, three men, by name Sikwata, 
Mahlatini, and Ngunya, were sentenced 
to 25 lashes each, and were immediately 
flogged, without previous reference to 
the Chief Magistrate; and, whether, in 
January, 1888, Mgongosa, Umlunsuza, 
and others were flogged at the Ndwande 
Magistracy without trial and without 
reference to the Chief Magistrate ? 

Baron H, pe WORMS: The Secre- 
tary of State has not received informa- 
tion as to these cases, but he has called 
for a Return, which will include any 
that may have taken place in 1888, and 
will call for particulars as to that which 
is stated to have occurred in 1887. 
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Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to say, some time ago, in answer toa 
question by me in reference to one of 
these cases, that the Secretary of State 
would cause inquiry to be made. 

Baron H. pe WORMS: Inquiry was 
made, but no answer has yet been re- 
ceived. 


IRELAND—SUB-COMMISSIONER 
ROBERTs. 

Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that Mr. Roberts, one of the Sub- 
Commissioners under the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, and member of a Court 
held in Ardee last month, was, during 
the week, the guest of a Mr. Lee Nor- 
man, @ local landlord interested in some 
of the cases tried before;the Court ; and, 
whether he will issue instructions to the 
Sub-Commissioners not to accept hospi- 
tality from people who are parties to 
proceedings in their Courts ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I assume that 
this is a repetition of the question placed 
on the Paper for the 18th of July, but 
not then asked by the hon. Member. 
The Land Commissioners then reported 
that Mr. Roberts had informed them 
that he has never been inside Mr. Lee 
Norman’s house, as alleged in the ques- 
tion. Mr. Lee Norman’s name did not 
appear in any way on the list of cases 
for hearing at Ardee in July before the 
Sub-Commission, of which Mr. Roberts 
was a member. The Commissioners 
have always been most particular in 
requiring that Assistant Commissioners 
should not accept of hospitality from 
anybody while on Circuit, and a rule to 
this effect has been in operation for 
yoars. 


LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS. 


Mr. NOLAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to the recommendations 
made after an‘ inquiry held by the 
Local Government Board in October, 
1886, into certain schemes for the erec- 
tion of labourers’ dwellings in the 
Castlebellingham Division of Ardee 
Union, County Louth, Ireland; and, 
whether any further steps have been 
taken in the matter, and, if not, what 
has been the cause of the delay? 


2Q2 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Local 
Government Board duly made a Pro- 
visional Order in connection with the 
erection of the cottages, and sanctioned 
a loan for the purpose. The subse- 
quent delay appears to have arisen 
through informalities in the applica- 
tions made to the Land Commission to 
have fair rents fixed for the lands 
taken, and to the death of the iandlord, 
which rendered further action on the 
part of the Guardians necessary. The 
matter, however, is now in a forward 
state. 


Mr. NOLAN: Who is responsible 
for the informality ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I presume 
the Local Authorities, but I cannot be 
sure of that. 


Mr. NOLAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that an 
improvement scheme for the erection of 
a labourers’ dwelling in the townland 
of Haggardstown was made on the 14th 
November, 1887, by the Guardians of 
Dundalk Union, County Louth; that 
the local inquiry was held on 29th 
March, 1889; and that no opposition 
was offered on the part of either land- 
lord or tenant; and, whether the Guar- 
dians are still of opinion that a neces- 
sity exists for the carrying out of the 
scheme ; and, if so, why the sanction of 
the Local Government Board is with- 
held ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The facts 
are substantially as stated in the first 
paragraph. The dwelling proposed to 
be provided by the scheme was intended 
to replace a house occupied when the 
scheme was made and condemned by the 
Medical Officer as unfit for human habi- 
tation; but on the Local Government 
Inspector visiting this house on the 
occasion of his inquiry, he found it 
closed and vacant, and learned that the 
man who occupied it had obtained a 
house and employment elsewhere. The 
Local Government Board therefore, on 
the Inspector’s recommendation, de- 
clined to sanction the Guardians’ pro- 
posal on the ground that the new 
cottage was not required. The Guar- 
dians have not made any communica- 
tion to the Local Government Board 
showing that necessity now exists for 
the house referred to. 
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‘Me. CONYBEARE. 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
give the date of the Medical Report 
which has been received respecting Mr. 
Conybeare’s health; whether it made 
any, and what, reference to the repeated 
complaints made by Mr. Conybeare as 
to the rheumatic affection from which 
he is suffering, or to the complaints 
made by Mr. Conybeare respecting the 
weakness of and pain in his eyes, 
which he attributes to the whitewashed 
walls of his cell; whether, inasmuch as 
Mr. Conybeare complains of suffering 
constant pain, sometimes so, severe as 
to entirely cripple him and prevent him 
from walking, he will have further and 
fuller Reports sent as to Mr. Conybeare’s 
condition ; whether it is the fact that on 
Monday last Mr. Conybeare could get 
only half an hour’s exercise, owing to 
the wet weather, and on Tuesday he 
and all other prisoners were confined to 
their cells the whole day, in consequence 
of the rain; whether, in view of these 
facts, he will reconsider his opinion that 
no sheltered exercise ground is needed ; 
and, whether there is any other prison 
in England or Ireland in which first- 
class misdemeanants are confined to one 
small cell similar to that which Mr. 
Conybeare is compelled to occupy ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board state that the particular 
Medical Report as to Mr. Conybeare’s 
health, to which I presume the hon. 
Member alludes, is dated the 25th of 
July. This report stated that Mr. 
Conybeare had a slight attack of lum- 
bago, and one occasion had a slight 
pain in his shoulder. The Report made 
no reference to any alleged complaint 
by Mr. Conybeare rsspecting his eye- 
sight or the colour of the cell walls. As 
regards the allegation in the third para- 
graph, it is stated in a further Report 
received from the medical officer on 
Saturday last, that Mr. Conybeare is in 


good health, that the only thing he has © 


complained to the medical officer of is 
chronic lumbago, and that in all other 
respects his bodily health is satisfactory. 
The Governor of the prison reports 
that on the previous Monday Mr. 
Conybeare got not half an _ hour's 
exercise, as is alleged in this question, 
but one hour’s exercise. He would 
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not take his afternoon’s exercise owing 
to the inclemency of the weather. On 
the following day he and the other 
risoners, with two exceptions, were 
prevented from taking exercise in con- 
sequence of the rain. The Prisons 
Board adhere to their opinion that the 
strongest objection exists to the sug- 
gested erection of sheds in prison 
exercise yards. The Board state that 
the rule as to first-class misdemeanants, 
only requires that a ‘‘room or cell” 
shall be provided for such prisoners, 
and that there are several prisons in 
Ireland in which only cells are available 
for the purpose. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Is it 
not the fact that the statute secures to 
every prisoner a right to two hours’ 
daily exercise in the open air? Seeing 
the large sums of money annually voted 
for the repair and maintenance of 
prisons, will not the right hon. Gentle- 
man instruct the Prisons Board to have 
sheds erected for daily exercise in in- 
clement weather so that the prisoners 
may be enabled to keep themselves in 
health ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I can add 
nothing to what I stated yesterday— 
namely, that I will’ make inquiry as to 
what the practice is in England. In 
face of the strong objection of the 
Prisons Board I can make no promise. 

Mr. W. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
County, Ossory): Cannot an order be 
given for the removal of Mr. Conybeare 
from a prison which is not in a proper 
sanitary condition, and in which there 
is no cell fit for a first-class misde- 
meanant ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member assumes two things—first, that 
the prison is in an insanitary condition ; 
and, next, that it contains no cell fit for 
the imprisonment of a first-class mis- 
demeanant. The evidence before me 
does not support either of those assump. 
tions. 

Dr. KENNY (Oork, 8.): Is it not 
the fact that the cell occupied by Mr. 
Conybeare is placed in such a position 
that it is directly in a draught, and so 
situated as to make it absolutely neces- 
sary that the window of the cell should 
be kept constantly open, so that the 
hon. Member has the alternatives of 
getting rheumatism or of being 


asphyxiated at night? Will the right 
hon: Gentleman give directions that Mr. 
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Conybeare shall be removed to a cell 


which is in a proper condition, and not 
sent out of prison at the end of his sen- 
tence a complete wreck ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
information in regard to the facts men- 
tioned by the hon. Member, but we are 
continually watching all matters concern- 
ing the health of prisoners. 

Dr. KENNY: Is that a reason why 
no action should be taken when impor- 
tant facts are brought under the notice 
of the right hon. Gentleman? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The mere fact 
that the hon. Member alleges certain 
facts does not conclusively prove that 
they are facts. 

Dr. KENNY : 
medical authority. 


I allege them on. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS. 

Mr. O’HANLON (Cavan, E.): I on 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he has got a 
copy of the Resolution of the Cavan 
Board of Guardians, requesting the- 
Government to include a line of railway 
from Oldcastle, in the County of Meath, . 
to Crossdony, in the County of Cavan; 
via Kilnaleck, in the proposed legisla- 
tion for the extension of railways in. 
Ireland ; and, if he intends giving that 
Union an answer, and what that answer- 
will be ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: A copy of the 
Resolution mentioned hus been for- 
warded to me. I have already replied 
to it, to the effect that representations on 
behalf of any particular scheme will be 
considered in the event of the Light 
Railways Bill becoming law. I also 
alluded to the fact that the Parlia- 
mentary Representative of one division 
of the county was not irresponsible for 
the obstacles which the promoters of the’ 
measure had still to surmount, 


WAR OFFICE CONTRACTS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whose duty it is to find out whether the 
Factory Clause, introduced into War 
Office contracts as a security against 
sweating, is being properly carried out 
in each case ? 

*Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorsg, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The Director of COon- 
tracts will make every effort in his power 
to secure the enforcement of the Factory 
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Olause in the War Office contracts as a 
security against sweating ; but it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the Department to 
make sure of doing so without a very 
extensive inspection, and the real security 
for enforcing it must rest with the work- 
men themselves. 


THE INDIAN FOREIGN OFFICE. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH : I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the Secretary of State has re- 
ceived a copy of a letter addressed to 
Members of this House, intituled, 
“India. The Queen-Empress’s Pro- 
mises: How they are broken,” issued 
from the Indian Political Agency, and 
written by Mr. William Digby, O.I.E. ; 
whether he is aware if the statements 
contained therein are accurate, and the 
dccuments quoted, (1) a memorial to the 
Viceroy from the Chandalin Maharani 
of Rewa, and (2) an autograph letter 
from the Maharaja of Kashmir, are 
authentic; and whether he will cause 
inquiry to be made into the allegations 
in the said letter regarding the adminis- 
tration of affairs controlled by the Indian 
Foreign Office, in connection with the 
States of Gwalior, Rampur, Bhopal, 
Rewa, and Kashmir? 

Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsr, 
Chatham): The Secretary of State has 
received a copy of the letter in question. 
He cannot commend the accuracy of its 
statements, nor vouch the authenticity 
of the documents quoted. The Secre- 
tary of State declines to institute an 
inquiry into the administration of Native 
States by the Government of India at 
the instance of a private individual. All 
the Native Ohiefs of India can make 
representations to the Secretary of State 
through the Government of India, and 
can appeal to him against any orders 
which are passed by that Government. 
No such representations or appeals have 
been received by the Secretary of State 
from any of the Native States men- 
tioned in the question. 


THE LIMAVADY TRUSTEE BANK. 

Mrz. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.): 
I -beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he is aware that the 
average of each individual deposit at 
the Limavady Trustee Bank in 1887, as 
given in the Annual Returns, is 
£14 188. 11d., whereas the average for 


Ur. EB. Stanhope 
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the whole of Ireland is‘only £5 16s. 114.4 
and that this extraordinary divergence 
has existed for several years; whether 
this fact is primdé facie evidence that 
illegal deposits have been received, and 
that the Government have paid interest 
to the trustees on illegal deposits; and 
whether any steps have been taken by 
the National Debt Commissioners, in 
this and similar suspicious cases, to 
ascertain if illegal deposits are taken, 
and to prevent frauds upon the Ex- 
chequer ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The hon. Member 
has correctly stated the average indi- 
vidual deposits in the Limavady Sav- 
ings Bank, as represented in the Parlia- 
mentary Return, as £14 18s. 1ld,, 
whereas the average for the whole of 
the Irish Savings Banks is £5 16s. 11d. 
There are Irish Savings Banks, how- 
ever, where the average individual 
deposits are still higher than in the 
case of Limivady; while there are some 
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| where the average deposits appear to be 


abnormally low. The high average in 
the case of Limavady does not neces- 
sarily imply that there has been any 
illegality, and, so far as the National 
Debt Commissioners can determine, the 
figures supplied may be correct. The 
accounts of the Savings Bank rendered 
to those Commissioners show the de- 
posits in the year 1887 to have amounted 
to £9,552, and the payments to £8,886. 
The Parliamentary Return shows that 
there were 639 receipts, averaging 
£14 18s. 11d. each, equivalent-to a 
total of £8,886. There is nothing on 
the face of these figures sutficiently 
suspicious to justify any special inquiry 
of the trustees. 


THE DEOCAN MINES COMMITTEE. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury if he can tell who is’ 
responsible for the fact that the Index 
to the Report of the Deccan Mines 
Committee of the 6th August, 1888, has 
been distributed on 9th August, 1889; 
and, if measures can be taken to check 
the waste of public money in printing 
Papers when they are quite out of 
date ? . 

Mr. JACKSON: I have not been 
able to get eufficiently full-and complete: 
information to enable me to answer the 
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question of the hon. Gentleman; but I 
am bound to admit, at once, that the 
ifidex to a Report nearly 12 months 
behind time is altogether unjustifiable. 
Measures will be taken to obviate the 
recurrence of a similar inconvenience. 


THE LICENSING LAW. 


Mr. MACLURE (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Stretford): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that the Clerks to 
Justices of the city of Manchester in 
summoning a meeting of the Justices to 
appoint a Committee under the 38th 
Section of ‘‘ The Licensing Act, 1872,” 
and for other business connected with 
the wore Brewster Sessions, have 
appended the following notice :— 

‘*N.B.—We desire to call the attention of the 

Justices to the interpretation of the Licensing 
Law, as given by the Law Officers of the 
Crown, which is in effect that no person can 
act as a Licensing Justice who is a shareholder 
in any Company (Railway or otherwise) which 
is a retailer of any Intoxicating Liquor in the 
Licensing District for which he acts or in the 
adjoining district.” 
Whether, in fact, a railway shareholder 
in a company having licensed premises 
in the county or city or the adjoining 
county, city, or borough for which he 
acts, and who may sign an occasional 
license, or act at any sessions for trans- 
fer of licenses, or for other purposes 
under the Licensing Act except as to 
fining for drunkenness or breach of the 
Licensing Lawes, is liable to a penalty of 
£100; and, whether, in the event of the 
Railway Shareholders (Licensing Ses- 
sions) Bill being withdrawn, owing to 
the late period of the Session, the Go- 
vernment will bring in a Bill next 
Session to relieve shareholders in rail- 
way and other companies from the 
disqualification and penalties for acting 
as Justices at Licensing Sessions ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marrnews, Birmingham, E.): I have 
no information as to the facts stated in 
the first paragraph of my hon. Friend’s 
question. As to the second paragraph, 
I am advised that a railway shareholder 
in a company having licensed premises 
in the places described is disqualified 
from acting as justice in the places in 
any cases but those excepted in Section 
60 of the Licensing Act of 1872; andif 
he acts knowingly he. appears to be 
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liable to a penalty. As to the third 
paragraph, the Government will con- 
sider the suggestion of my hon. 
Friend; but he must excuse me from 
iving a pledge as to legislation next 
ession. 


THE IRISH POLICE AND PRIVATE 
MEETINGS. 


Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Pat- 
rick’s) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, 
at a meeting held in the private dwel- 
ling of a Mr. Bagnall, at Tallaght, in 
the County of Dublin, on the 28th of 
July last, to consider questions relating 
to the Dublin and Blessington Tram- 
way, a force of Constabulary, ascom- 
panied by a Government note-taker, 
demanded admission to the mening 
what justification had the police for 
this intrusion; and will directions be 
given to prevent a repetition of such 
conduct on the part of the Constabulary 
at Tallaght ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It appears 
that the meeting was summoned by 
placard, to protest against the tramway, 
and it was to have been held in the 
open air, but was afterwards adjourned 
to Mr. Bagnall’s house. The police on 
being refused admission made no at- 
tempt to enter the house, and, therefore, 
there was no intrusion. 


THE CANADIAN MAIL SERVICE. 


Dr. KENNY: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General, whether he has received 
a copy of a resolution passed unani- 
mously by the Cork Harbour Commis- 
sioners, at their meeting on the 7th 
instant, in support of the memorials of 
the Londonderry Corporation and the 
Chamber of Commerce, addressed by 
those bodies to the Government on the 
subject of the alleged proposed change 
in the Canadian mail service, where * 
Foyle would cease to be a port.of c 
for said mails; and whether the Gov- 
ernment have any such change in con- 
templation; and, if so, whether they 
will abandon it, and leave undisturbed 
the existing arrangements ? 

*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Ratxzs, University of Cambridge) : 
I have received from Cork a copy of 
a memorial addressed by the corporation 
of that city to the Prime Minister on the 
subject of the Canadian mail service. 
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The mail service between this country 
and Canada is provided by the Canadian 
Government; and I can only repeat the 
statement made on the Ist inst. by my 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies that the subject is one for 
that Government to deal with. The 
Imperial Post Office has really no voice 
in the matter. 

Dr. KENNY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman ask the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies to communicate with the 
Canadian Government on the subject, in 
order to prevent the Foyle from ceasing 
to be a port of call ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The hon. Member 
had better address a question to my 
right hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies. The question is rather 
one for the Colonial Office than the Post 
Office. 


THE MINES INSPECTORS’ REPORTS, 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
whether he can now state when the 
Mines Inspectors’ Reports will be avail- 
able to Members? Whether it is a 
fact that these Reports have been in the 

session of the Government since 

arch last? And, whether he will take 
such steps as may be necessary to en- 
sure an earlier issue of these Reports 
next Session ? 

Mrz. MATTHEWS: The final proofs 
of the Mines Inspectors’ Reports have 
been in the printers’ hands for more 
than a week, and I hope the Reports 
will be ready for issue in the course of 
a day or two. The Reports have been 
in possession of the Government since 
March last ; but when the manuscripts 
were in course of being set up it was 
decided for the purposes of economy and 
convenience to alter the usual manner of 
printing and presenting the Reports, 
and this has led to a considerable delay. 
I will do all I can to secure an earlier 
issue next Session. 

- Mr. HOWELL: Would it not be 
possible to give a summary of these 
Reports earlier in the Session ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am afraid that 
that would be throwing on the Inspec- 
tors an additional amount of labour 
beyond the scope of their ordinary duty ; 
but I will consider the suggestion of the 
hon. Member. 


Mr. Raikes, 
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THE ULSTER AND TYRONE CANALS, 


Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treas 
whether, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of ‘The Ulster and Tyrone Navi- 
gation Act, 1888,” the agreement of 
transfer has been ratified; whether the 
company has commenced to repair the 
Ulster and Tyrone Canals, and, if so, to 
what extent ; whether the Treasury has 
yet paid over to the company any 
money ; and whether the Treasury has 
negotiated, or is in process of nego- 
tiating, a loan to the company ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The agreement re- 
ferred to has been completed, and the 
canal has been handed over to the 
Lagan Navigation Company, who have 
begun to repuir it and to receive instal- 
ments of the Parliamentary grant. I 
am sorry that, owing to the absence of 
notice of the question, I cannot give the 
hon. Member particulars of the amount 
of repairs done by the company, and of 
the amount of advances from the grant 
made to them; but I miay say that the 
amount of the advances is determined 
by the progress of the work. No loan, 
so far as I know, is in process of negotia- 
tion at the present time. 

Mr. JORDAN: Is it the fact that 
money has been paid over to the com- 
pany by the Treasury ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: Yes, some money 
has been paid over under the agreement, 
but I am not able to state the amount 
because I have not yet had time tomake 
the necessary inquiries. 

Mr. JORDAN : If I repeat the ques- 
tion on Friday will the hon. Gentleman 
give me the information ? 


*Mr. JACKSON: Yes, Sir. 


IRELAND—LAND ACT—RENTS IN 
KILKENNY. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.); I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, since 
the passing of ‘‘ The Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1887,” any applications by lease- 
holders were heard for that part of 
county Kilkenny which is in the union 
of Waterford ; whether notices of appli- 
cation by leaseholders from that district, 
entered before 29th September, 1887, 
are still unheard; whether the landlords, 
in those cases, have exacted the unre- 
duced rents from which relief was 
sought; and, whether tenants, whose 
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lands are valued at more than £50, 
have any protection from the execution 
for the recovery of 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am sorry 
that I have not yet been able to obtain 
the necessary information to enable me 
to answer the question. 

Mr. CHANCE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman be able to answer the ques- 
tion if I repeat it on Thursday ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope so. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

Mr. CHANCE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, in 1888, Returns 
were made by the Enumerator of Agri- 
cultural Statistics, concerning the farm 
of Mr. James Bowes, of Huntstown, 
Tullaroan, County Kilkenny, during the 
imprisonment of Mr. Bowes, under 
“The Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act, 1887;” whether the in- 
formation contained in such Returns 
was obtained from Mr. Bowes or with 
his consent ; whether such information 
was, in fact, supplied by the police; 
and, whether steps will be taken to 
secure that in this case inaccurate and 
misleading statements will not be in- 
cluded in the official agricultural 
statistics. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Regis- 
trar General reports that the information 
concerning the farm was furnished to 
the police in 1888 by ‘‘ Alick Flood,” 
but whether by Mr. Bowe’s permission 
or not there is no information. ‘The in- 
formation.is included in the Returns 
already presented to Parliament. 


THE DUBLIN DEAD LETTER OFFICE. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
if a Catholic official of long standing 
and high character has been recently 
removed from the Dublin Dead Letter 
Office, and an Urangeman put in his 
stead; upon what grounds were the 
changes made; and upon whose initia- 
tive and recommendation ? 2 
*Mr. RAIKES: I understand that on 
the 20th of April last, and again from 
the 14th to the 31st ultimo, the Princi- 
= Officer in charge of the Returned 
etter Office in Dublin was absent, and 
that Mr. Maberly, who is the second 
in rank in that office, filled his place. 
The Principal Officer was, on the first 
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octasion, on leave of absence for the 
day, and on the second occasion he was 
required to perform duty in another 
branch by the Secretary. The religion 
of the Principal Officer is n6t known to 
me. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I am _ not 
aware whether my question has been 
answered or not. I want to know whe- 
ther a Catholic official of long standin 
and high character has been remov 
and replaced by an Orangeman ? 

*Mr, RAIKES: I stated that I have 
no knowledge, whether the gentle- 
man referred to in the question is a 
Catholic or not; but he has not been 
removed. 


MR. MABERLEY AND THE SPECIAL 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General how often since 
the appointment of the Zimes’ Commis- 
sion has Mr. Maberly, of the Dublin 
General Post Office, been absent from 
his post, and for what periods; has Mr. 
Maberley access to the Dead Letter 
Office; how often has he visited Mr. 
Soames, solicitor to the Zimes, or his 
employs, or been to the office of the 
Times solicitor or his agents; did he 
submit returned letters or papers, which 
should be in the custody of the Post 
Office, to the agents of the Zimes; had 
he the authority of the Postmaster 
General for this; if Mr. Maberly was 
served with a subpena duces tecum by 
the Zimes; by what means was the 
Times’ solicitor able to specify the docu- 
ments in the confidential custody of the 
Post Office, which he was required to 
produce; and what were the names of 
the addressor and addressees of the 
letters which Mr. Maberly produced? 
*Mx. RAIKES: Since the appoint- 
ment of the Special Commission Mr. 
Maberly has been absent three times— 
namely, from the 24th of October last 
to the 28th of that month; from the 7th 
of December, 1888, to the 20th of 
March ; and from the 9th instant to the 
present time. The first and last periods 
he was on his ordinary annual leave. 
The second period he was on sick leave 
under medical certificate, and during 
this period he was summoned to London 
by subpoena from the President of the 
Special Commission. Mr. Maberly is 
second in rank in the Returned Letter 
Office in Dublin, and takes charge of 
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that office in the absence of his superior 
officer. I have no official knowledge of 
how Mr. Maberly may have spent his 
time, or whom he may have visited 
during his*absence from his official 
duties, but he has never received or 
asked the sanction of the Department 
for any interview with Mr. Soames, or 
other persons in the employ of the Zimes. 
I understand that previously to the ser- 
vice of the subpona he had received no 
communication directly or indirectly on 
the subject from anyone. Mr. Maberly 
did not submit any returned letters or 
papers to the agent for the Times. The 
solicitor for the Zimes specified nothing 
80 far as the Post Office is aware. The 
President directed the production of cer- 
tain books, and Mr. Maberly was 
authorised to produce in Court, if re- 
quired, the only books which answered 
to the terms of the subpona. No 
letters were produced by Mr. Maberly. 

Mr. SEXTON: Oan the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether it was Mr. 
Maberly, or some other official in the 
Dublin Office, who lately opened a 
letter addressed to me by the President 
of the United States ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The right hon. 
Gentleman is perfectly well aware that 
[ cadeavoured. to prosecute an inquiry 
into the matter, but was unable to do 
80 in consequence of the right hon. 
Gentleman desliniag to give up the 
envelope to the officers of the Depart- 
ment. 


Mr. SEXTON: Did I not submit 

the letter to the right hon. Gentleman, 
and did he not point out, even before I 
noticed the fact, that not only had the 
letter been opened, but that fresh gum 
had been used to seal it up again ? 
“Mr, RAIKES: The right hon. 
Gentleman was good enough to show 
me the letter, and I believed that it had 
been opened, so far as I could judge, 
but it was necessary to place it in the 
hands. of officers in the Department, 
who are experts in matters. of that 
kind. I am entirely unable, in the 
absence of evidence, to say by whom 
the letter has been opened, when or 
where. 
‘ Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman give an undertaking that if 
I give him the envelope it will not be 
allowed to pass out of his hands or to 
be destroyed ? 


Mr. Raikes 
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*Mz. RAIKES: The right hon{ 
Gentleman will, I hope, have sufficient 
confidence in my common honesty. 

Mr: T. M. HEALY: I beg to give 
notice that I will call attention to the 
conduct of Mr. Maberly and the general 
irregularities of the Dublin Office upon 
the Post Office Vote. 


TURKEY AND ARMENIA, 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the following 
allegations with respect to the condition 
of the Armenian subjects of the Sultan, 
namely, that at Diarbekir robberies and 
burglaries are being patronised by the 
head of the local police, who has 
organised a gang of robbers from among 
the convicts; that Kurdish ruffians 
recently strangled an Armenian mer- 
chant named Keverk, carried off his 
goods, and threw the corpse of their 
victim into the Tigris; that at Mardin, 
manifestoes have been placarded calling 
upon the Mahometans to massacre the 
infidels; that the Sultan has ordered 
the dissolution of Armenian societies 
engaged in commercial — and 
that the police have entered the premises 
of these societies and confiscated books, 
accounts, and money; that the court 
martial instituted at Yildiz under the 
presidency of Dervish Pasha continues 
to sentence Armenians to years’ hard 
labour or perpetual exile, and that the 
Reverend Boghos Vartabed, who was 
imprisoned last autumn on the 
charge of having published. 15 years 
ago a pamphlet on Armenian affairs, 
has been found guilty by this tribunal 
and condemned to perpetual banish- 
ment; and, whether he is able to give 
the House any information with regard 
to these allegations ; and, if not, whether 
he will cause inquiry to be made. 

*Tuz UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Fzrausson, Manchester, N. E.): The 
information we have received would not 
justify us in accepting as accurate the 
statements suggested in the question, 
but the details cannot be examined in 
an answer to a question. I have only 
two days ago laid full Papers on 
Armenia upon the Table. The attention 
of Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Oon- 
stantinople will be called to the ques- 
tions put by the hon. Member. i 
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Derry 
Mr. COOHRANE-BAILLIE (8t. 
Pancras, N.): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether his attention has 
been called to a telegram sent by the 
an to the Imperial 
Government, and published in the Levant 
Herald of June 25, which telegram states 
that two brigands killed in a fight with 
the Turkish gendarmerie were, from 
documents found on their person, dis- 
coyered to be Armenians disguised as 
Khurds, havin correspondence with 
Armenians established in London and 
other cities of Europe, and whose real 
motives were to stir up a political 

agitation. , 

*Sin J. FERGUSSON : In reply to my 
hon. Friend the Member for North St. 
Pancras, he showed me the statements 
read by him on entering the House, 
and, if I am not mistaken, they are in 
one of a series of able papers called 
“Diplomatic Sheets.” There are reports 
on either side contradictory of each 
other in regard to such occurrences ; 
but Her Majesty’ Government could 
not accept either as authentic without 
further information. 


DERRY GAOL. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he has ascertained the facts 
as to the death of two men, and the 
dangerous illness of a third, immediately 
after release from Derry Prison; whether 
a prisoner, under the Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act, named John 
M‘Gee, was roleased at midnight on 
Thursday last in a delirious condition, 
and died of typhus fever on his way 
home to Falcarragh; and, if he can 
generally state the result of the inqui 
by the-medical member of the Iris 
Prisons Board into the sanitary condition 
of the Derry Prison. 

Mr. WILLIAM M‘ARTHOR (Oorn- 
wall Mid, St. Austell): I wish, also, to 
ask whether there have been any cases 
of fever in Derry Gaol within the past 
week, and are there any there now ? 
How many prisoners under the Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act were 
discharged on Thursday last, and was 
their discharge due to the outbreak of 
fever or the completion of their sen- 
tences; and whether he is aware that 
two of the prisoners so discharged are 
since dead of typhus fever; and, if so, 
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risoners, including the honourable 

ember for the Camborne Division, in 
Derry Gaol, exposed to the risk of 
contagion ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot give 
a conclusive answer to the first para- 
graph until I receive a report from 

ndonderry ; but I still hope that we 
may rely on the se sari evidence, which 
is based on the fact that no report of 
the kind has reached me. Perhaps 
allusion is made to the case of a man 
Seize, who was discharged on July 13 
on the ground of ill-health. He was at 
the time thought to be recovering from 
inflammation of the lungs. © With 
regard to M‘Gee, the inquest is still 
proceeding. I understand that the cause 
of death was not typhus, but tuber- 
culosis. 

Mr. SEXTON: Whether the man 
died of tuberculosis or typhus, is it not 
the fact that he was twice in the hos- 
pital, and that when he was discharged 
at 12 o’clock on the Thursday night a 
warder refused to help him, and he fell 
forward upon the ground? Is it not 
further a fact that he was kept so long 
in prison in a dying state that when he 
was turned out he was delirious; and 
did not the emergency men in charge of 
the farm from which this poor tenant 
had been evicted when they heard of 
his death hoist the Union Jack on the 
roof of the premises ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I rather think 
that this was not one of the men who 
had been evicted, but that he was a 
tenant upon that part of the estate which 
had been sold. With regard to the 
earlier part of the question of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I have no information 
except on one point—namiely, that he- 
had been in the hospital. I believe 
that he had been twice in the hospital. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman ascertain whether these 
savages, the emergency men, did hoist 
the Union Jack when they heard of the 
man’s death ; and will he continue to 
protect the emergency men in their 
savageries ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I said nothing 
about their being protected. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: That is not the 


point. Did the emergency men in charge 
of this farm hoist the Union Jack when 
they heard that M‘Gee was dead ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have re- 





whether he intends still to retain other 


ceived no information on the matter. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman be able to answer the 
question on Thursday ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope so, 
but how soon I may be furnished with 
a report I am unable to say. 


DR. TANNER. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if his attention has 
been called to the judgment of Chief 
Baron Palles in Dr. Tanner’s case, on 
the question of appeals, as follows :— 


‘* He felt very much the position in which the 
Court was placed in that case of a quasi 
criminal nature, from their decision, in which 
there was no appeal to any higher tribunal. 
Were it a case ofa Bill of Exchange involving 
only £5, the party decided against could take 
it tothe House of Lords. But here, notwith- 
standing the important questions that were at 
stake—notwithstanding the case was one of a 
nature which for a long series of years had not 
been presented to any Court either in England 
or Ireland—their decision, whether right or 
wrong, was absolutely final, and would settle 
once for all the course to be adopted in this 
country. He wished that some one interested 
in the right administration of the law in this 
country would turn his attention to the ques- 
tion whether by any legislative means an 
appeal could be given tothe House of Lords in 
these important cases of a criminal nature ;”” 


and the following on the question of 
sureties for good behaviour :— 

“ Although, in his opinion, holding a man to 
bail for his good behaviour was a grave and 
serious punishment, the law did not regard it us 
such, and had not regarded it as such since the 
time of Edward III. ; and if they wanted to 
make what every man of common sense knew 
was @ punishment to be dealt with by the law of 
England applicable to other punishments, the 
law was in such a state on the subject that 
recourse should be had to an Act of Parliament. 
- . . He regretted extremely this anomaly 
in the law, which could only be dealt with by 
the Legislature ;” 


And do the Government intend to take 
apy steps to improve the law in the 
direction recommended by the highest 
Irish legal authorities ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that the Chief Baron made use of the 
observations referred to in the earlier 
part of the question. The suggestion 
referred to is part of a very large sub- 
ject, about which there is a very decided 
difference of opinion among legal 
experts, and to give effect to which 
would involve the repeal of those por- 
tions of the English and Irish Judica. 
ture Acts which deny the right of 


{COMMONS} 
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appeal in criminal matters. The sub- 
ject is, undoubtedly, one deserving of 
consideration ; but it would be obvious! 

impossible to give any pledge with 
regard to legislation on it. The obser- 
vations of the Chief Baron, referred to 
in the second part of the question, dealt 
merely with the propriety of expressly 
offering an opportunity for explanation 
and apology before binding to good 
behaviour. It should be remembered, 
however, that in the concrete case the 
Chief Baron said that if they (the 
magistrates) thought they would not 
have been met with humility or sub- 
mission they were not bound to subject 
themselves to fresh insult. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give effect to his own 
pledge on the 17th May, 1887, that 
there should be an appeal in every 
case ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is impossi- 
ble for me to give a pledge on the sub- 
ject, but the hon. and learned Member 
can put a question to the First Lord of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I am about to 
bring in a Bill dealing with the subject, 
and I shall certainly ask the Govern- 
ment to give it their support. 
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Mr. RICHARD POWER ( Water- 
ford): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether the memorial of 
the trustees of the Munster Friends’ 
School to the Lords of Her Majesty's 
Treasury, dated 18th April, 1887, with 
reference to their loss by the operation 
of the Landed Estates Courts Act, has 
been brought under his attention; 
whether this loss arose from the blunder 
of an official, paid out of public: funds, 
to prevent such losses; whether he is 
aware that a guarantee fund is provided 
by the Bills of the Solicitor General for 
Ireland relating to Irish title and 
assurances, to meet such eases; and, 
whether, considering the extreme rarity 
of such blunders, and in this case the 
deserving character of the charity in- 
jured, the Government can see its way 
to make compensation to the trustees of 
the school, and to institute a guarantee 
fund, as in other countries, to meet 
similar contingencies ? 

*Tuz FIRST LORD or tuz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn, Strand, 





Westminster): I regret to say that the 
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trustees of the Munster Friends’ School 
have incurred a loss through the over- 
sight in 1881 of an official of the Irish 
Land Court. The case has been care- 
fully considered by the Treasury, but 
they are not prepared to admit the 
liability of the Rakes! to make good 
losses caused by the errors of the Courts 
of Law. 





CRIMINALSPROCEDURE (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: In asking for 
leave to introduce a Bill to amend the 
law as to criminal procedure in Ireland, 
I wish to say.a few words on the sub- 
ject, which has received a remarkable 
elucidation in recent days by the judg- 
ment of Chief Baron Palles in the case 
of Dr. Tanner. The object of this Bill 
is to give effect to the views expressed 
on that occasion by the Lord Chief 
Baron. I may also remind the House 
that on the 17th of May, 1887, the 
Ohief Secretary, in introducing the 
Criminal Law Procedure Act, otherwise 
known as the Crimes Act, gave a pledge 
to the House in regard to extending the 
law on this subject which has never yet 
been fulfilled. I am perfectly aware 
that the right hon. Gentleman has on 
more than one occasion attempted to 
explain the reason of the non-fulfilment 
of his pledge; but, in reality, it was 
abandoned in response to the letters of 
the hon. and learned Member for Ful- 
ham (Mr. Hayes Fisher), a criminal 
lawyer, who would have been better 
engaged in the administration of the 
criminal law in England than in inter- 
fering with that of Ireland, and the hon. 
and learned Member for Peckham (Mr. 
Baumann), who knows nothing about 
the criminal law either of England or 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman, on 
the occasion to which I refer, said— 

“Under the Bill as we have drafted it we 
have closely followed the Act of 1882, and by 
the existing law there is no appeal for impri- 
sonment for less than a month. We propose 
to give an appeal in every case to a County 
Court Judge, and to the higher tribunals where 
there are legal tec hnicalities.’’ 


The Bill which I now introduce provides, 
amvungst other things, an appeal in the 
case of a Magistrate sentencing a pri- 
soner in default of giving securities for 
good behaviour, as in the case of Dr. 
Tanner. I also propose to give an 
appeal in cases of contempt of Court, 
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and in all cases of sentences under the 
Crimes Act, and that there shall be no 
increase of sentences upon the appeal. In 
cases brought before the superior Courts 
on certiorari or habeas corpus, I propose, 
notwithstanding the decision of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench that they could 
not look into the evidence, that the evi- 
dence must be examined, and that costs 
may be given against the Crown. 
Finally, the Bill provides that no sen- 
tence of longer duration than one month 
shall be given in default of sureties 
except in vases of assault and battery, 
and in a case of conspiracy no man shall 
be held responsible for the action of 
anyone except himself. These, I think, 
are extremely reasonable propositions, 
and I appeal to the Government to allow 
the Bill to go through the House, so 
that we may get rid of the scandal of 
permitting a man to go to the House of 
Lords on a bill of exchange, while it is 
impossible to reverse the decision of a 
Resident Magistrate in a case affecting 
the liberty of Her Majesty’s subjects, 


Bill to amend the Law as to Criminal 
Procedure in Ireland ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. 
Sexton, Dr. Kenny, and Mr. Chance. 


Bill presented, and read first time. 
[Bill 375.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


TITHE RENT-CHARGE RECOVERY 
BILL. (No. 272.) 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Two instructions 
have been placed upon the Paper, one 
standing in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol (Mr. Cossham), and the 
other in the name of the hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) both of which 
are, in my opinion, out oforder. The 
first is an instruction to the Committee 
that they shall have power to insert a 
provision that all tithe rent-charge pay- 
able under the Bill shall vary in propor- 
tion to rent payable on the land subject 
to such charge. But the House decided 
yesterday that it would not re-open the 
settlement made by the Act of 1836 for 
the commutation of tithes. If the In- 
struction which was rejected yesterday, 
had been accepted by the House, 
Amendments might have been proposed 
that the charge should be varied in pro- 
portion to the rent, as desired by the 
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hon. Member. But the House negatived 
that Instruction, and thus disposed of 
his proposition. With regard to the 
second Instruction, which proposes that 
it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee to make provision for the appli- 
cation of tithe rent-charge recoverable 
under the Act in Wales to. purposes 
generally acceptable to the Welsh 
people, I am of opinion that a Bill for 
the recovery of tithe rent-charge iu a 
“particular way cannot be extended in 
such a way as to cover the whole ques- 
tion of the application of tithe. That 
is beyond the scope of the Bill, and so 
far beyond it that it cannot properly be 
brought within the scope of the Bill 
through the machinery of an Instruc- 
tion. 
Bill considerei in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1. 

Mr. A. 8S. HILL (Staffordshire, 
Kingswinford) moved to leave out the 
word a” before ‘‘ person,” and insert 
‘San Sale 

Tae OHAIRMAN : I think that the 
word ‘“‘a” is sufficient and is quite as 
good as the word “ any.” 

Mr. A. 8. HILL: I venture to think 
that that is not so, and that ‘‘a”’ person 
entitled to money is not ‘‘ any” person 
entitled to money. 


The Amendment was not put. 


Mr. T. ELLIS(Merionethshire): I beg 
to move in Clause 1, line 5, to leave out 
‘‘ person” and insert ‘‘ parochial in- 
cumbent.’”’ I hope the Government will 
accept the Amendment without much 
discussion, because it is simply intended 
to carry out the policy which they them- 
selves declared on the Second Reading of 
the Bill. The only pretext put forward for 
bringing in the Bill at all was that there 
are a certain number of worthy parochial 
clergymen in Wales, who are unable to 
obtain their tithe, and the Government 
therefore desired to make it easy for 
them to recover it. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers themselves declared that this 
is not a question of the large tithe 
owners but the case of starving clergy- 
men dealing with refractory tenants and 
parishioners. Whatever may be said in 

‘regard to giving to the parochial incum- 
‘bent the power of recovering his tithes, 
there is no reason why a large powerful 
and wealthy body like the Ecclesiastical 


Mr. Speaker 
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Commissioners should be put upon this 


new basis. Lay impropriators again 
should be satisfied with the same Fonsi 
as a landowner, whose only remedy ig 
by distress ; the only persons to whom 
this power should be given are the 
parochial clergy. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, ling 
5, to leave out the word “ person,” in 
order to insert the words “‘ parochial in- 
cumbent.”’—(Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 4 


Question proposed that the word 
person” stand part of the clause. 


Mr. 8. LEIGHTON (Shropshire, 
Oswestry): I oppose the Amendment, 
and hope the Government will not acce 
it, on the ground that this is not a Bill 
for the protection of the clergy, but a 
Bill for the purpose of making a certain 
property more easily recoverable. It is 
also a Bill which is to the advantage of 
the farmer in enabling him to get rid of 
a disagreeable question. It is only fair 
that it should apply all round to those 
who are owners of tithe rent-charge, 
some of whom are Nonconformists them- 
selves, and undenominational bodies 
such as schools. I have received a letter 
from a correspondent, who states :— 

‘*Tam unfortunately one of the lay owners 
of tithes and I am afraid that no one seems to 
think of us. The present condition of things 
presses very hardly — those who, like my- 
self, have a large family and a limited income.’, 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): The 
Amendment ofthe hon. Member behind 
me has been of use in this respect, if in 
no other—it has pricked the bladder of 
the grievance that has been set up asa 
justification for this Bill. Hitherto we 
have been given to understand that the 
measure is necessary in the interests of 
the unhappy half-starved Welsh clergy- 
men, but now it appears that it is not 
the clergy in Wales or England who 
are the special objects of the care of 
the Government, but the lay impropria- 
tors of tithe, especially Noncomformists. 
That is an entirely new light; it isa 
Bill to facilitate the recovery of tithe by 
Nonconformists and lay impropriators. 
It is wonderful how as we go on in dis- 
cussions of this kind we ultimately 
discover the real truth, even when it 
lies at the bottom of a rather deep well. 
We are now told that the Bill has not 
been introduced in the interests or for 
the benefit of the clergy; that it has 
nothing to do with Wales nor anything 
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for that unfortunate and ill-used class, 
the lay impropriators, men like the Duke 
of Bedford, that the Government are 
forcing this Bill through the House of 
Commons on the 13th of August. That 
is very refreshing information, and it 
should induce the House to resist the 
measure still more strenuously. 

*Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): I do not pro- 
pose to follow theright hon. Gentleman in 
the kind of speech he has just delivered. 
I hold that it is scarcely fair to suggest 
that the Government have introduced 
the Bill in the interests of the lay im- 
propriator or of Nonconformists. That 
suggestion was a good example of the 
kind of pleasantry of which the right 
hon. Gentleman is so fond. I do 
not think that such observations can 
assist the House in debating this ques- 
tion calmly, and therefore shall not 
say anything further in reply to them. 
As to the Amendment, it is impossible 
to accept it. It would perhaps have 
been better if the mover of the Amend- 
ment had disclosed the real motive of 
his proposal, which was manifestly to 

revent the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
rom levying their tithes. The con- 
tention of the hon. Member is that 
the enjoyment of the new remedy for 
the recovery of tithe shall be confined 
to parochial incumbents. Surely if any 
amendment of the law is desirable it 
ought to apply to all tithe owners with- 
out distinction. The amount of tithe 
collected by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners in Wales is £28,796, while the 
whole amount expended by them on the 
Church in Wales is £67,634, more than 
twice as much. £35,611 is contributed 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 
support of the benefices of the poor in- 
cumbentin Wales, or £7,000 more than 
is collected by the Commissioners as 
tithe. Surely a public body who are 
collecting tithes with the object of hand- 
ing over the money so collected to the 
poor clergy, the class of people who, it 
is admitted, are most in want, should 
not be debarred from availing them- 
selves of the new remedy which the Bill 
proposes to bring into existence. 

*Mr. 8. RENDEL (Montgomeryshire): 
I certainly think that the Amendment 
is an extremely valuable and important 
one. If the sole intention of the Govern- 


ment were to protect the poor Welsh 


{Aveusr 18, 1889} 
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clergy I can hardly conceive that they 
would resist this proposal. The argu- 
ment of the Attorney General as to the 
special claim of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, because they spend more 
tithe in Wales than is derived from that 
country, adds in effect insult to injury, 
for it is felt to be a great grievance in 
Wales that large sums drawn from 
England should be expended there for 
the purpose of buttressing up the 
Church in Wales. It is an unfair 
application of national property, which 
the Welsh people strongly resent. The 
foundation of the Bill was asserted to 
be the sad case of the clergy in Wales 
and the conduct of the Welsh farmers 
in resisting distress warrants. The 
Government ought, therefore, to be con- 
tent to deal with the grievance which 
they themselves allege to give rise to 
the Bill, and not under the guise of 
frotecting the clergy to give relief to 
the lay impropriators—to let in the lay 
rat under pretence of helping the 
Church mouse. I certainly do not see 
why poor little Wales should be made 
responsible for giving increased value 
to the tithes of the lay impropriators. 
We wish by this Amendment to test 
the good faith and honesty of the 
Government in regard to a measure 
which they assert to be simply for the 
protection of the starving Welsh clergy, 
and nothing more. If that is really 
the case they will not, I am sure, resist 
the Amendment. : 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) : I heartily support the Amend- 
ment, if for no other reason than that 
which has been stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir W. Harcourt), that if there could 
have been a doubt as to whom the Bill 
was intended to benefit that doubt has 
been cleared up by the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. 8. Leighton), who dis- 
tinctly tells us that it isthe lay impro- 

riator. We were assured at the stage 
of Second Reading by the President of 
the Board of Trade that the Bill was only 
brought forward in the interests of the 
clergy in Wales, and if that is so they 
alone ought to be given the benefit 
which itis proposed toconfer. It ought 
not to be shared by the lay impro- 
priator. A few days ago a letter, signed 
‘‘ An English Clergyman,” appeared in 
the Morning Post, in which the 
writer congratulated the Government 
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on having wisely resolved to 
the Bill through Parliament. 


ASS 
The point of the remark is in the end,” 


where this Christian pastor says if the 
Bill does not pass this Session the 
«‘enemy,” by which title he designates 
his parishioners, will be immensely en- 
couraged in swindling and defrauding 
the tithe owners to an extent worse than 
death itself. The letter seems to show 
the minimum of Christianity with the 
maximum of ecclesiastical intolerance. 
I quote this to show what is behind the 
Government urging them to pass this 
Bill. Ishall vote with my hon. Friend, 
and by doiag so I shall be carrying out 
the intention expressed by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mrz. G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.): The Attorney General 
objects to giving a special remedy to one 
class of tithe owners, and he spoke as if 
this would be the only remedy; but be 
it remembered the lay impropriator 
‘would still have his remedy, and the 
only question upon which the whole 
issue turns is that to which the Attorney 
General did not address himself. 
Months ago we were told the Bill was 
brought forward for the protection of the 
nas parson, and now we are told it is 

or the protection of the rich lay impro- 

seen and especially the Noncon- 
ormist lay impropriator. Now, I must 
say as regards the lay impropriator that 
he is an individual for whom we have 
very little sympathy. His tithe is very 
dubious, but granting that he has a tithe 
leave him to work it out as he does now. 
As to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
it is one of the greatest grievances that 
they take the money they get from 
Wales and spend it in support of a 
Church which the Welsh people regard 
as an alien Church. On that ground I 
shall support the Amendment. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): There are two points I want to 
urge in favour of the Amendment; the 
first is, that when the lay impropriator 
bought his tithe he bought it subject to 
the existing law, and we have no right 
to give him more protection than he 
had when he made his purchase. He 
is not entitled to the special protection 
of the House, or to have his property 
made more secure thanitisnow. Then 
I am opposed to giving the power of 
suing at all, but if we must give it, let 
us confine it to the narrowest basis. 


Mr. H. Gardner 
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Upon the clergy we may suppose the 
control of public opinion will be to some 
extent exercised, but the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners are susceptible to no 
such iofluence, they are the most diff. 
cult body to deal with, the most sovetous, 
the most overbearing of any in the 
country, and to put this power in 
their hands is to put it into the hands of 
an utterly irresponsible body. I believe 
we should do well to confine this remedy 
to the parochial clergy, whom we may 
expect will exercise it with some regard 
to public opinion. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity): The remarks of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Denbigh- 
shire seem to me to come with very 
little weight to us on this side, and 
I will not say on this side only, 
but to anyone desirous of pre- 
serving the elementary principles of 
law and order in the country. I can 
understand how irresponsible Members 
behind him, who feel bound to speak the 
language of their constituents, commit 
themselves to wild statements; but how 
a right hon. Gentleman who has held 
office, and who, I suppose, expects to 
hold office again, can lay down such 
extraordinary doctrines passes my com- 
prehension. First of all, he thinks he 
has made the discovery that the Bill is 
proposed in the interest of those who 
are called the poor parsons. 

Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN : That 
was the suggestion. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT: ‘But the right 
hon. Gentleman knows well enough that 
the state of things in parts of Wales is 
a public scandal to civilisation. These 
words are amply justified by the accounts 
we have heard, and the Home Secretary 
has vindicated this measure as one 
for the restoration of order. The Bill 
is brought in, as I said on the Second 
Reading, partly for the protection of 
persons who have quite as much right 
to the tithe rents as the right hon. 
Gentleman has to his own property, and 
partly for the preservation of order, 
which is equally the interest of all 
parties. Of course, the right hon, 
Gentleman knows that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners own a great deal of the 
tithe in Wales, as also does the house 
or college to which I have the honour 
to belong—Christchurch, Uxford. The 
Commissioners, of whom I am one, hold 
this property, and until our right to it 
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is abolished by the right hoa. Gentleman 
and his friends, we must collect it and 
administer it as best we can. Now, the 
—— process of recovery has not been 
successful; it has led to scenes of disorder 
which, Iam sure, the right hon. Gentle- 
man must regret as much as we do. 
The Government come forward with 
a simpler process; and then the right 
hon. Gentleman has the assurance to say 
that, because Corporations are not poor 
clergymen, he would not assist them to 
obtain their dues. A still more as- 
tounding statement came from the right 
hon. Gentleman—we heard it before 
from the hon. Member for Montgomery- 
shire, but from him I thought we merely 
had the language ‘of his constituents, 
but from the right hon. Gentleman it 
excites more attention—he actually de- 
nounced. the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for sending into Wales a larger 
amount of money than they received 
from Wales, and he resented this as an 
insult. Now, I should like to know 
what would have been said had the 
Commissioners taken away the amount 
of the Welsh tithe. 

*Mr. STUART RENDEL: I did not 
resent the spending of the money as an 
insult, but as an injury. I said the pro- 
posal for special legislation for the 
purpose of enforcing payment was the 
addition of insult to injury. 

*Mr.J. G. TALBOT: Well, then, it is 
notan insult butaninjury. But I think 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Denbighshire told us it was an insult 
to spend this money on the Welsh 
clergy. But suppose the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners—holding, as we do, a 
considerable amount of property in 
Wales, which we must continue to hold 
until we are deprived of it—suppose we 
were to divert the whole of this Welsh 
income to expenditure in some of the 
large towns in England, would not the 
right hon. Gentleman be one of the first 
to complain? Would he not rise at 
that Table and, in his well-rounded 
—— denounce the iniquitous con- 

uct of the Corporation? We have 
heard the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton talk of the 
richest Church in Christendom having 
the duty of supporting its own clergy, and 
isnot thatexactly what the Commissioners 
are doing? I say it is a matter of plain 
common sense. The Commissioners 
take the tithe they own by indefeasible 
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title from Wales, and they spend it in 
Wales. They come to Parliament and 
say—they, with others— “Allow us to 
collect the tithe in the most peaceable 
manner, in the manner least oppressive 
to those from whom we collect it;” but 
this is called adding insult to injury, 
and resistance is now offered to as 
reasonable a demand as was ever made 
in Parliament. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: We 
had a speech from the hon. Member for 
Shropshire (Mr. Stanley Leighton) from 
which we learned something, and we 
have learned still more from the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxford Uni- 
versity. I said we were getting on. 
We are now unmasking the real battery. 
The imposture of the poor clergy has 
been used long enough, and now the real 
reason for the Bill lies before us. It 
was only a mild skirmish we had from 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanley 
Leighton), but now the true batteries 
are opened by the real promoters of the 
Bill. The hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity does not often address the House, 
but when he does he always enlightens 
us, and never, I think, has he done so 
more to the purpose than to-day. In 
his lofty way he lectured my right hon. 
Friend for his assurance, and others 
for speaking the language of their 
constituents; but if ever a man 
spoke the language of his consti- 
tuents it was the hon. Member for 
Oxford University. I know something 
of the University of Oxford, and of its 
qualities as landowner. I know Ox- 
fordshire well, and I can say that if 
ever you see property there absolutely 
out of order and in a state of dilapi- 
dation and ask as tothe ownership, you 
are perfectly sure to be told it is 
college property. The hon. Gentleman 
is the representative of what I should 
call, on the whole, the worst class of 
landowners in the country. I speak of 
matters on which I have knowledge. It 
is no blame to the College Authorities ; 
their business is not that of land owning 
and land management; knowledge of 
the Greek accidence and the integral 
calculus does not contribute to the 
management of land, and, as I say, you 
may tell college property as you pass 
along the roads. Now, it is on behalf 
of these colleges that the hon. Gentle- 
man makes this claim for an extraor- 
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I do not dispute their title; I have no 
wish to take it away; but I say this— 
that if there is any class of people not 
entitled as against the farmers and 
small owners of England to come and 
ask for an additional remedy in re- 
spect of their property, it is the owners 
of college property, represented by the 
hon. Gentleman. So far as this Bill is 
concerned, the hon. Gentleman says 
they are—not the only but the principal 
~—claimants in this matter. Then the 
hon. Gentleman talks of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissiuners, and from what I 
know of them they are much better 
managers of property than the colleges; 
they understand it a good deal better; 
but what is the claim on behalf of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners? Why do 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners want 
further remedies? One of the reasons 
alleged for the Bill is the need of the 
poor clergy, wh> are more or less de- 
fenceless, and who find difficulty in ap- 
plying the legal processes now open to 
them. It is for this that they are to be 
provided with the County Court, just as 
you provide claimants of small debts 
with the County Court. But you 
would never have thought of providing, 
for the purposes of large property, this 
remedy of the County Court ; therefore 
the argument of my right hon. Friend 
is perfectly good in this respect. Then 
the hon. Gentleman, in referring to my 
hon. Friend behind me, has misstated 
altogether what he said. What my 
hon. Friend objected to was that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners should use 
the funds derived from elsewhere for 
the purpose of bolstering up the Church 
Establishment in Wales. 

Mr.J.G. TALBOT : I was referring to 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan), who spoke in denunciation of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
spending so much in Wales. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes, but the 
hon. Gentleman did not appreciate the 
point of the remarks that the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners devoted large funds, 
derived from London and elsewhere, to 
the support of Church purposes in 
Wales. That is the objection, that these 
funds are used for the purpose of bol- 
stering up the Church in Wales. Now, 
the original object of tithes was to pro- 
vide for the religious instruction of the 
people of the district where it was 
raised. It worked well when the feel- 
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ings of the people were in harmony with 
the Instruction provided. But a totally 
different state of things arises when the 
money is used for other purposes in the 
hands of a lay impropriator ora college, 
for purposes with which the people liy- 
ing on the land have nothing whatever 
todo. This is a good reason for confin- 
ing this remedy to those who live on 
the spot and render some service to the 
people. Now that we have got to the 
true principle of the Bill, we find that it 
is not a small Bill at all. Itis a very 
large Bill, and its object is now dis- 
closed to be to increase the value of tithe 
property. This extra remedy will give 
an additional screw which will have a 
distinct money value. The Bill is, in 
fact, a proprictor’s Bill directed against 
theoccupier. It is well that this should 
be clearly understood by the tenant 
farmers and yeomen of the country. It 
is a Bill promoted by proprietors to in- 
crease the value of tithe property with 
a view to redemption. The real point 
of the Bill has been illuminated by the 
speech of the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; and it is to be hoped, 
therefore, that we shall have no more of 
the trumpery excuse that this is a mere 
temporary remedy in aid of distressed 
tithe-owners. 

*Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmar-. 
then): I had no intention of joining 
in this discussion, and certainly 
should. not have done so but for 
an observation that fell from the hon. 
Member for Oxford University who re- 
ferred to the conduct of the Welsh 
people in regard to the tithe agitation 
as being a scandal to civilisation. I 
entirely agree it is a scandal to civilisa- 
tion to put compulsion upon people to 
pay for a Church and to support an 
establishment entirely opposed to their 
convictions. It is all very well to 
refer to the Welsh agitation as a 
scandal to civilisation, but consider 
what has been going on, how the 
value of agricultural produce has been 
diminishing and how landlords all over 
the country have been making large 
reductions in theirrents. It isa scandal 
that the clergy of the richest Church in 
the world should exact. the utmost 
farthing when landlords are everywhere 
granting reductions of their rent. The 
same language has been applied to other 
agitations—to the tithe agitation in 
Ireland 50 years ago. Yet the policy 
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of that agitation subsequently recom- 
mended itself to the Legislature. The 

sition of Wales now is precisely that 
of Ireland half a century ago, and the 
agitation will soon extend to England if 
tithes are pressed as they have been, and 
are to be, by Bills of this kind forced 
forward in this way. 

*Mr. GRAY (Essex, Maldon): Justa 
word or two in reference to the speech 
to which we have just listened. I have 
been doing what little I could do to pre- 
vent this Bill passing, and I should be 
glad if still I could do something that 
would have that effect; but at the same 
time I must take the opportunity of 
saying that I have no sympathy what- 
ever with the views expressed by the 
hon. Member. I recognise tithe as 
a property, and I hope that every Eng- 
lishman and Welshman will do his 
utmost to meet his obligations so long 
as he hasthe means to doso. I could 
point out to the hon. Member in my 
own County of Essex places where on 
one side of the road a field supplies 
maintenance for a chapel and on the 
other side of the road a field helps to 
maintain a church, and I fail to under- 
stand why the rent collected for the one 
field should be described as a scandal, 
but should be perfectly justifiable when 
collected for the other field. Perhaps 
I may say a word or two in refer- 
ence to the somewhat sweeping 
criticisms which fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite in reference to the 
management of college property. I 
do not think his was a fair description. 
He will pardon me for saying that his 
criticism would have more effect-—— 

Sis W. HARCOURT: I was speak- 
ing of Oxford, not of Cambridge. 

*Mr. GRAY: Well, I was about to 
speak of Cambridge. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: My remarks 
did not apply to Cambridge. I spoke 
especially of my knowledge of Oxford- 
shire. I am a Cambridge man myself, 
and I believe that the Cambridge 
property. is much better managed 
than the Oxford property, which 
is managed about as badly as possible. 
I take the testimony of the hon. 
Member as regards Cambridge. 

*Mr. GRAY: For once the right hon. 
Gentleman and myself are in accord ; 
we are both standing up for the Univer- 
sity that has the proud distinction of 
having been Alma Mater to the right 
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hon. Gentleman. 1 was speaking of 
Cambridge, and was about.to show that 
the language of the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not apply to the college pro- 
perty, but I leave that subject. With 
many hon. Members on both sides, I 
believe that redemption is the only way 
in which, sooner or later, we can settle 
these. tithe troubles, and in all our 
Amendments I hope we shall keep that 
purpose steadily in view, but we must not 
to that end seek to increase the value of 
tithe. [admit the property in tithe, I 
admit that we ought to pay our debts, 


‘but I do not think we are called upon to 


raise the value of the property with some 
system of redemption in connection with 
it in view. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I wish to make 
a few remarks in regard to one observa- 
tion which fell from my hon. Colleague 
opposite on one point. His | ps was 
that from his own knowledge of property 
in Essex he was aware that the rent of 
a field on one side of a road—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
was unwilling to interrupt the hon. 
Member for Carmarthenshire, who 
was making his first speech to 
the House, and who strayed 
from the question before the Com- 
mittee. His speech has, however, 
been followed up until the question be- 
fore the Committee is now well in the 
back-ground. The hon. Member must 
address himself to that question. 

Mrz. ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Glamor- 
gan, 8.j: I do not, I amsure, wish to 
travel away from the Amendment be- 
fore the Committee, but I must express 
a hope that my hon. Friend will divide 
the Committee on this. Amendment. 
Whatever may be the claims of the 

arochial clergy, they stand upon a 
Fifferent footing from those of lay im- 
propriators, whose ownership of tithes 
originated in .spoliation and the diver- 
sion of tithes from their original pur- 
poses. -The lay impropriator has no 
claim upon -the. consideration of the 
Legislature, and he ought to be left to 
the remedy given him by the Act of 
1836. Yet it is proposed by this Bill 
to raise the value of the lay impropria- 
tor’s tithes by 25 per cent. When the 
Bill was first proposed, and I read it, I 
came to the conclusion that I must be 
very stupid indeed in not finding out 
what its object was. Reading it section 
by section, I came to the conclusion that 
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it was the most stupid composition it 
had ever been my lot to read. It pro- 
poses to replace an immediate, an easy, 
a convenient, and a cheap process, with 
@ process which is circuitous, which in- 
volves considerable delay and expense, 
and imposes a heavy penalty on the 
tithe-payer. That seemed to me im- 
penetrably stupid until I thought it 
over and found out the real object of 
the Bill. That object is not to give 
an easier remedy, but to give a debt- 
collecting security, and to increase the 
value of the property. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The only question before the Committee 
is whether this Amendment should be 
adopted. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: With 
the greatest respect, Mr. Courtney, I 
think in a few sentences I can show 
why I have ventured to point out this 
difference. It may be very well that the 
clerical tithe-owner should have this 
personal remedy. I think it unfair and 
unnecessary; but, admitting that he 
should have it, I maintain that it is not 
a remedy which ought to be given to the 
lay impropiator. The hon. Member for 
Oxford University said he could not 
wonder at the irresponsible utterances 
of Members on this side who are bound 
to speak the views of their consti- 
tuents. It is very well for an hon. 
Gentleman representing a great Univer- 
sity to put forward personal arguments 
of that kind against a body of men who 
are endeavouring to represent honestly 
the views of their constituents; and, as 
to the extraordinary language which he 
says we use, I doubt whether it comes 
anywhere near the extraordinary lan- 
guage used by clerical and other orators 
on the other side. We do not charge 
the other side of the House with 
swindling, or attempting to swindle, or 
to defraud the tithe-payer. We put it, 
at ail events, in more Parliamentary 
language. We say that this process is 
an unjust process to the tithe-payer, 
and we also say that it is the duty of 
the Government to act up to their dis- 
tinct announcement that the object of 
of the Bill was to benefit the parochial 
clergy. 

Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: I 
merely rise to correct a misrepresenta- 
tion—of course, unintentional—in the 
speech of the hon. Member opposite. 
What I said was that the Welsh people, 
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and the Welsh Nonconformists espe- 
cially, resented the application of moneys 
levied from them to the maintenance 
of a Church in which they do not be- 
lieve. 

Sir J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): I am a Jay impropriator, 
though a small one, and therefore I 
know something about this subject. 
How the Government can come forward 
and break the bargain which has been 
made between impropriators and tithe- 
payers by increasing the value of the 
tithes 25 per cent I really do not know. 
When this Bill was introduced, I sent 
a copy of it to my land agent and asked 
him what its effect would be. His reply 
was—‘‘It will increase the value of 
your tithes 25 per cent.” I do not 
know a stronger instance of a Govern- 
ment proposing to increase for election- 
eering purposes the value of property 
for the most part in the hands of those 
whom they believe to be their own 
supporters, and to increase that value 
in anticipation of a forced sale. It is 
also as strong a case as could be of the 
one-sided breaking of a bargain. Lay 
impropriators are placed in a position 
of which they may well feel ashamed. 
The clergy may have hardships, and I 
know some of them have, but the great- 
est hardship is to have an income from 
a congregation which does not work 
under them. That is the practical point 
of view, and I think it will soon all 
come to this—that each set of labourers 
should support their own ministers. I 
shall vote most heartily in support of 
the Amendment. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) : Ido not think I should vote 
for the Amendment if its sole effect was 
to make incumbents privileged persons, 
but I shall vote for it because I believe 
that we ought not to pay any tithes at 
all. It is well-known in Wales that 
the majority of the people in that little 
country do not want the services of the 
parochial incumbents. True, they are 
there; like many barbers’ shops they 
are there. The barbers, perhaps, never 
shave, because people never go to their 
shops—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
must confine his observations to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. ABRAHAM: With due respect 
to your ruling, Sir, I am endeavouring 
to point out that the clergy ought not 
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to be made privileged persons at all. 
As to the spending of money by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners in Wales, 
I should say that it is not the spending 
of money we disagree with and de- 
nounce. Spend what money you will 
to help the Church in Wales, but do not 
compel other peopie who do not believe 
in the Church to contribute to that ex- 

nditure. It has been said in the 
Debate that we ought to pay tithes as 
long as we have the money to do it. 
The only question I have to ask is—what 
are we to do if we have no money to 


ay? 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
This Debate has not been brought so 
near to the real issue as some of us con- 
sider right. The Amendment is to leave 
out the word “ persons,” and that word 
includes all persons who have become 
possessed of the right to levy tithes in 
some way or other. Those who have 
bought tithes as a matter uf speculation 
knew that if they were not paid they 
had to be obtained by distress on the 
ticular ground they were levied on. 
think that those gentlemen who have 
speculated in {ithes for purposes of profit 
stand before the world in a very con- 
temptible position, ard I think we are 
doing our duty to the nation in making 
them bear the responsibility of the 
burden they imposed on themselves when 

they purchased. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: I think the least the 
Government could have done would have 
been to reply to the very serious argu- 
ments which have been put forward in 
the latter part of this Debate. I see on 
the back of the Billthe names of Mr. 
Secretary Matthews and Mr. William 
Henry Smith, and I should have thought 
that one of those gentlemen would 
have tried to reply to our arguments. I 
should like to ask the Government 
whether they agree to the ordinary 
definition given of tithes—namely, a 
tenth of the produce payable for the 
maintenance of the parish priest. It 
seems to me it is grossly unfair that the 
toilers of Durham, and Essex, and other 
counties should have money extracted 
from them by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners in the shape of tithes in order 
that the Establishment in Wales and the 
system of proselytising the Welsh 
people may be bolstered up. My Amend- 
ment, which limits the operation of the 
measure to the clergy, is quite in 
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harmony with the real nature of the 
tithe, and I earnestly appeal to Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House to 
follow me into the Division Lobby on 
this question. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 159; 
Noes 130.—(Div. List, No. 301.) 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL: My next 
Amendment is to leave out “ entitled to 
a sum,” and insert “claiming money.” 
The phrase ‘‘entitled to a sum” seems to 
me a doubtful expression, for I do not 
quite see what the word ‘‘ sum,” means. 
But what I wish to call attention to is 
the word “entitled.” Does my right 
hon. Friend intend by these words to 
give the County Court Judge unlimited 
jurisdiction with regard to amount ? 
Supposing the tithe comes to £50, £60, 
or £100 a year, the claimant goes into 
Court, saying there is a certain amount 
of money due to him, upon which the 
question of title is raised. At present 
where a distress is levied the question 
of title can only be raised by removal 
by certiorari into a Superior Court, 
under 7 & 8 William III.; but under 
this Bill, if the defendant raises the 
question of title, it will have to be settled 
by the County Court Judge. I ask 
those who are louking carefully after 
the iaterests of the puor incumbent to 
consider the position in which he will 
be placed if he has to fight the question 
of title. And supposing the sum in- 
volved does not exceed £20 a year, that 
at 25 years’ purchase would mean an 
enormeus amount of capital to be 
decided upon by the County Court 
Judge. 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): No. 

Mr. HILL: My right hon. Friend 
says ‘‘No.” But it is so. Will my 
right hon. Friend say that he does not 
allow this jurisdiction without limit to 
the County Court Judge? I raise the 
question as tu the word ‘‘entitled” in 
order to know how the matter really 
stands. Are we to have the incumbent 
set at arm’s length by half-a-dozen per- 
sons combining together to raise the 
question of title? If so, then itis a very 
small mercy you are extending to him. 
Will my right hon. Friend afterwards 
agree to some provision limiting the 
jurisdiction of the County Court Judge ? 
I beg to move my Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed, in Clause 1, 
page 1, line 5, to leave out “ entitled to 
@ sum,” in order to insert the words, 
‘claiming money.” —( Mr. Stave'ey Hill.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not quite 
sure that I apprehend the extent to 
which my hon. Friend desires to go. 
Does he desire anybody who is not 
entitled to receive tithe to recover judg- 
ment for that tithe and then to proceed 
to execution? That is what his words 
would enable anybody to do. 

Mr. A.STAVELEY HILL: The right 
hon. Gentleman misinterprets me alto- 
gether. Ifa man goes into Court, he 
must go into Court as claiming money ; 
and if he does that, you at once invite 
the defendant to raise the question of 
title, because you say ‘‘entitled to a 
sum.” 

Mr. MATTHEWS: If you take away 
the word “entitled,” you apparently 
deprive the defendant of the power of 
raising the question whether the plaintiff 
is entitled, and that is certainly not what 
we intend. My hon. and learned Friend 
grew pathetic over the incumbent who 
may have to defend his title. He may 
have to do that now. If the defendant 
disputes the title, in an action of 
rs le all the points of title to the 
tithe will have to be raised and have to 
be fought by the tithe-owner or the 
 sipcwne claiming the tithe. It ought to 

e observed that the points of title that 
arise in a case of tithe are extremely 
small. The advantage of the mode 
proposed by the Bill is that you have to 
fight the point of law, in the first in- 
stance, before the trouble and expense 
of an execution. Under the arbitrary 
remedy of distress, you begin by taking 
the goods, and then you settle the point 
of law. That is a cumbrous way of 
doing it. But here you settle it in the 
first instance. Our intention certainly 
“is, that if there is any doubt about the 
title of the claimant, that doubt shall 
be settled by the County Court 
Judge. With regard to the word 
‘*sum,”’ I really cannot understand the 
verbal criticism. It means the amount 
of the rent-charge, and how my 
hon. and learned Friend can think it 
means anything else I cannot conceive. 
But if he is in doubt I am willing’ to 
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add the words “ eum of money,” and not 


of anything else. 
Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN : 


The question raised is very important, - 


As I understand the right hon. Gentle-: 
man’s argument, this section is to give 


unlimited jurisdiction to the County 


Court Judge. There are cases in which 
the tithe is £500 a year, and instances 
may arise in which the greatest legal 
experience will be required to go into 
the question of title. The County 


Court Judge, if this Bill passes as it is, - 


will have a more important duty imposed 
upon him than any he has had before. 


Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: In the 


first place, I am entirely of opinion that 
the clause is not a work of art, for the 
word ‘ entitle” has been used, when it 
clearly ought to be ‘‘claim.” Although 


it is a small matter, I do hope the word - 


‘claim’? will be adopted. With refer- 
ence to the jurisdiction of the County 
Court, it has been constituted by about 
30 Acts of Parliament, and has been 
extended in every direction, but in every 
instance it has always been limited as 
to amount. There is not a single 
instance, I believe, in which jurisdic- 
tion has been given without limitation. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I would remind 
the hon. Gentleman that the words of 
the clause are ‘‘ whatever the amount 
may be.” 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: I 
would venture to suggest that the word 
‘entitled ” ought to be strack out. 

Mr. RANDELL (Glamorgan, Gower): 
I should be very sorry indeed if, in 
a case of this kind, the defendants 
were shut out from making any defence 
by raising the question of title. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: It is not a 
very material point, but I should have 
thought the Home Secretary would 
have seen that if a man claims who has 
no title, that want of title will be urged 
against his claim. But to start by 
saying that a man who goes into Court 
is entitled, is determining the very thing 
which may be disputed. It is not only 
bad drafting, but it is begging the 
whole question. I would strongly urge 
the Government to take the ordinary 
way; but to say before he goes into 
Court that he is entitled to a sum of 
money is, in a logical sense, putting the 
cart before the horse. 

*Sm R. WEBSTER : I do not think 
we need occupy the time of the Com- 
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mittee with this minor point. Nobody 
can be in any doubt about the general 
scheme of the Bill, and I think the 
criticism of the right hon. Gentleman 
is rather strong. The words ‘entitled 
to a sum” of money is a form which 
occurs in several Acts of Parliament, 
including the Lands Clauses Act. I 
would suggest the words—‘‘ person 
claiming to be entitled.” : 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
&,. after ‘‘ purchase,” to insert the words 
‘person claiming to be entitled.” 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: I beg 
to move that after the word ‘‘sum,” 
the words ‘‘not exceeding £20” be 
there inserted. This section will give 
unlimited jurisdiction to the Oounty 
Courts. It is perfectly true that questions 
of title as to tithe are of comparatively 
rare occurrence, but they notoriously 
do involve abstruse questions of law; 
yet by this Bill we call upon the County 
Court Judge at once to give a decision. 
The lay improprietor may at once get 
a decision in the County Court, after 
which his claim cannot be ousted 
throughout by the Amendment. ‘The 
jurisdiction of the County Court is 
limited to £20 a year, and that would 
apply to the Section as it now stands. 
There will be very few cases of tenant 
farmers in which the amount is for 
more than £20, and if this remedy is 
to be granted, I think it ought to be 
limited to £20. I beg to move the 
Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
5, after the word ‘‘sum,”’ to insert the 
words ‘‘ not exceeding twenty pounds.” 
—(HMr. Arthur Williams ) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Srr W. HARCOURT: This clause 

ives universal jurisdiction tothe County 

urts in all questions of tithe, and 
not merely as to the amount to be 
recovered. It is really making a Rill, 
with small objects, give universal and 
unlimited jurisdiction to the County 
Courts on all questions of real property 
80 far as they are connected with tithe. 
It is a most extraordinary thing to be 
introduced into a Bill of this. kind. 


{Avavsr 18, 1889} 
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Then I observe that the Home Sacretary 
proposes to introduce an Amendment) 
making the County Court judgment 
final and conclusive. In the ordinary 
way, there is an appeal to the Superior 
Courts; but here the County Courts 
will decide in respect of property worth 
hundreds of thousandsof pounds. The 

Howe Secretary has actually got on the 
Paper an Amendment to prevent the 
ordinary forms of appeal from the 
County Court to the Superior Courts, 
and all this in the name of the poor 
clergy in Wales. Was there ever such 
a preposterous Bill drawn with such 
carelessness, such recklessness, such 
obvious want of consideration of the 
consequences involved as this? Surely 
there ought to be some limitation of the 
jurisdiction of tie Court. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: The right hon. 
Gentleman’s criticisms are not always 
couched inconciliatory language,and the 
draftsman will appreciate his compli- 
ments. I can assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that part of the intention of 
the Amendment I have on the Paper, 
and which has called forth bis sarcasm, 
is simply putting into proper language 
an Amendment which the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Monmouthehire has put 
upon the Paper. It aims more certainly, 
in my opinion, at preventing the re- 
moval of any payment for tithe to a 
Superior Court for the purpose of get- 
ting execution upon it in places in which 
the jurisdiction of the County Court does 
not extend orrun. In my judgment the 
clause is already effective for the pur-' 
pose, though I did offer to put an 
Amendment on the Paper preventing a 
removal of judgment to the High Court. 
It is not necessary to remove it under 
Section 21 of the County Courts Act, 
1838, and the appeal remains. The 
right hon. Gentleman says we intend 
to give the Ouunty Court jurisdiction in 


eases of title. Undoubtedly we 
do. The whole remedy would be 
useless otherwise. There may be 
cases in which title to real pro- 


perty is involved, but they are so 
rare that so far as my knowledge goes 
there is not a single one. Most of the 
titles to tithes are perfectly clear, and 
in many instances there is no title to 
prove. The Keclesiastical Oommis- 
sioners, Colleges, Schools, lay impro- 
priators and other large bodies have no 
title to prove. They have perpetual 
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succession, and the fact of their being 
corporate bodies or continuous bodies is 
proof of their title. I do not think 
there is a single case in the books—I 
am speaking seriously—in which any 
0g of title has arisen as to the tithe. 

he right hon. Gentleman raises the 
— of amount, and I do not deny 
that there may be some cases where the 
tithe rent charge is £500, but I doubt 
very much whether it is paid in the 
lump sum, because it must be remem- 
bered that the tithe is paid field by field 
or close by close, which is the appor- 
tionment in most parishes, so that you 
may know exactly what arises on each 
close. The Bill, certainly not from any 
oversight or carelessness, is intended to 
apply in allcases. I agree thatin some 
instances where the amount is very 
large the County Court is not the 
most appropriate tribunal, but it will 
certainly be appropriate in 999 cases 
out of a thousand. 

Si W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman says cases may arise. 
That is true of all other property as to 
which there is a limited jurisdiction in 
the County Court. I do not follow 
the Home Secretary in what he says 
with reference to separate closes. Dves 
he mean that an action may be brought 
with reference to each close? Ido not 
believe any such process ever has been 
or would be undertaken. The action is 
brought for the whole of the tithe. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that the 
cases to which I refer would be rare. 
I venture to say that 100 such cases 
arise every year. ‘Tithe passes by will 
like any other property, and if the will 
is disputed it includes the tithe like any 
other property. You will not see in the 
books the question of tithe referred to 
particularly, but questions of tithe do 
arise where there is disputed succession 
to property, whether by will or devolu- 
tion or any other proceeding. There 
are cases in the Court every month in 
the year. Tithe is not different in that 
respect from any other property, and it 
is subject to all the difficulties attending 
the devolution of property. The right 
hon. Gentleman will excuse me if my 
feelings are occasionally too strong for 
me, but I cannot help describing his 
Bill as one of the most crude perfor- 
mauces I ever saw in my life. Tithe 
property is not exceptional, and why 
should not the jurisdiction of the County 


Mr. Matthews 


{COMMONS} 
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Court with regard to it be limited, 
just as it is in respect of other property ? 

*Mr. SEALE - HAYNE (Ashburton, 
Devon): I would like to ask whether, 
under the extraordinary Tithe Act, 
1886, the power of the Judge to adjudi- 
cate was limited to £50; and, if so, 
why it was proposed by this Bill to in- 
crease that limit ? 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: I have 
had placed in my hands a little book 
on the law of tithe, and, as I expected, 
I find a number of cases. I venture to 
say that there is not a law so 
complicated and difficult as the law 
of hereditaments, yet there is no provi- 
sion in the Bill for appeal. I submit 
with the greatest confidence that by this 
Bill questions of title, however difficult, 
large and far-reaching they may be, 
may be settled by the County Court 
Judge finally and without appeal. 

Mz. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: This is 
a new departure. In every case hither- 
to, so far as lam aware, the Legislature 
has safeguarded parties to an inquiry 
by providing that cases could not be 
dealt with in the County Oourt above a 
certain amount. Tithes are derived just 
as land is, and cases will arise which 
will require all the great legal experi- 
ence and acumen of a Judge of the High 
Court. Although it is perfectly true 
that appeal is not expressly excluded, 
yet it will be impossible for either side 
to avail itself of the right given by a 
former Statute. 

*Smr R. WEBSTER: I have no doubt 
that the right of appeal will exist. The 
right hon. Gentleman has stated that, 
in numerous instances, difficult ques- 
tions have arisen. I think, however, 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s memory 
is treacherous. In cases of administva- 
tion or where a clergyman bas got into 
difficulties some questions may arise, 
but in ordinary cases the questions of 
law which could arise are singularly 
few, as the award is conclusive and 
binding. With regard to the Amend- 
ment, surely the right hon. Gentleman 
must know that cases in which questions 
are likely to arise are not those in which 
£500 was due. Insuch a case a farmer 
would understand his position, and know 
that he ought to pay. Questions will 
arise in cases where £50 or a smaller 
amouct is due, as in such cases there is 
a tendency to refuse payment. The 
difficulty as to the limit of jurisdiction 
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has been sprung upon the Committee now 
for the first time. There is, I believe, 
no other Amendment on the Paper with 
regard to it. At present I see no reason 
for limiting the jurisdiction, but I will, 
if necessary, provide at a future stage 
of the Bill that there shall be an appeal 
in cases above a certain amount. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): Ido not think the Attorney 
General can have looked at the Paper, 
or he has overlooked an Amendment 
limiting the amount to £5. On the 
Grand Committee last year I fought 
very hard for extending the jurisdic- 
tion of the County Courts, but the 
Attorney General very successfuily met 
me, and conquered me. And now we 
have the Home Secretary making a 

werful appeal in favour of unlimited 
jurisdiction for County Courts in- this 
one case. Under the guidance and ad- 
vice of the Attorney General last year the 
Consolidation Act was passed, defining 
and limiting the jurisdiction of the 
County Oourt to £50. We fought 
hard to extend it to £100. The Attor- 
ney General was sternly obdurate, and 
“age out that very great injury would 

done to the profession if important 
cases were tried in the County Court 
instead of the Superior Courts. I do 
not agree with my hon. Friend behind 
me. I think the £20 limit is too small, 
but, in face of the legislation of last 
year, and the strong reasons which the 
Attorney General gave against the un- 
limited jurisdiction of the Cuunty Court, 
I am not prepared to give that unlimited 
jurisdiction with respect to a specific 
description of property, and for a specific 
purpose. The Attorney Senaoek says 
that if the difficulty arises, it might be 
met afterwards by a provision in the Bill. 
But we have to deal with the Bill as it 
is and as it stands ; it gives no right of 
appeal in case of disputed title. A 
friendly action may be raised ; the tithe 
payer may be sued ; and the question of 
title may be settled by the County Court 
Judge without any appeal whatever. If 
the Government are prepared to say 
that the time has arrived for such a 
great reform in our law as to the juris- 
diction of the County Courts, and are 
willing to apply it to all cases and all 
claims, unlimited in amount, then, Sir, 
I am not prepared to say that I would 
not accept this extension. But I do 
object to this specific extension for a 
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specific purpose. By a side wind you 
seek to alter the law with respect to real 
property, and to give unlimited juris- 
diction to a class of Court which has 
hitherto been held incompetent to exer- 
cise that jurisdiction, and which the 
Consolidation Act of last year has 
practically confined to cases of title of a 
very limited amount per annum. If my 
hon. Friend would alter his Amendment 
to £50, I think the Committee would be 
disposed to regard it favourably. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL: I agree 
with what has fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wol- 
verhampton, but I would only remind 
him that £20 per annum would be 
practically giving the County Court a 
25 years’ purchase—jurisdiction as to 
25 times £20. 

Sin W. HARCOURT: The hon. 
and learned Gentleman complained of 
my criticisms of the drafting of the 
Bill, but see what happens. This 
Bill, as drawn, gives the County 
Court universal jurisdiction without 
appeal. Practically speaking, if the 
Atturney General did not know that 
statement was true, he would never 
have tendered that defence. As the 
Bill stands there is no appeal given ; 
and fortified by my right hon. Friend 
and other hon. Friends, 1 make that 
statement against the Attorney General. 
He has stated that if the Bill did not 
give the right of appeal, provision could 
be made for appeal. 

*Srr R. WEBSTER: The right hon. 
Gentleman has no right to say so. I 
stated distinctly that the words as they 
stand would give the right of appeal. 
I only ask that ordinary courtesy should 
be extended tome. It is scarcely fair to 
repeat twice across the floor of the 
House that I knew what I said to be 
incorrect. 

Sin W. HARCOURT: Theright hon. 
Gentleman is unduly susceptible. I 
only said that his law was bad. I will 
say that he is willing to admit an 
appeal, and I hope that will satisfy 
him. As to the question of amount, if 
this is not a question of carelessness, 
but of deliberate drafting with a special 
object, I should like to know what it is. 
lf the ordinary course had been followed 
with regard to County Courts this would 
have been limited to £50. Under the 
Extraordinary Tithes Act the jurisdiction 
was limited ; but here the Government, 
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for what earthly reason I cannot con- 
ceive, have put in words which have 
never appeared in any Bill before, affect- 
ing the County Court jurisdiction— 
‘‘whatever the amount of the sum may 
be.” If you strike these words out the 
jurisdiction of the County Court will be 
limited. Why are they put in? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: They are put in 
for the purpose—— 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Of making the 
County Court jurisdiction universal and 
unlimited ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Why ? If these 
cases are sorare why not limit it to £50? 
We have taken the view that this Bill is 
to enable the proprietors of tithes to 
vastly increase their revenues. If the 
draftsman had the object in view of 
preventing appeal, then the Bill is 
properly drawn; but if he had not, then 
itis as blundering a performance as I 
ever saw. If the Government do not 
intend tu revolutionise the jurisdiction of 
the County Court why should they object 
to the ordinary limit of jurisdiction? 
Why do you not deal with this ordinary 
tithe as you dealt with extraordinary 
tithe? Why have you departed from 
that course in order to give unlimited 
jurisdiction to the County Court ? 

Mr. RANDELL: In many cases 
the jurisdiction of the County Courts 
is limited to amounts not exceeding 
£50, and as tithe rent-charge is now 
to be made a debt, actions for its 
recovery at common law ought surely 
to be subject to the same limitation. I 
very much regret that in a Bill of this 
kind, to which so many objections have 
been taken, the Government are 
attempting to largely extend the juris- 
diction of the County Court on the 
Common Law side. I strongly object 
to this attempt. 

*Mr. GAINSFORD BRUCE (Fins- 
bury, Holborn): It is not correct to 
say that the jurisdiction of the County 
Court is limited to £50. It is true it is 
80 limited in one class of cases, but in 
many other classes it is largely extended, 
and it has been the policy of the Legis- 
lature in different cases to give the 
County Court a varying limit of juris- 
diction. For instance, in Admiralty 
cases, salvage claims in which the value 
ofthe property saved does not exceed 
£1,000 can be dealt with. Under the 
Employers’ Liability Act there is another 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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limit, and in equity cases still another 
limit. The hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down suggested that in all cases 
there was some limit. That, even, is 
not correct, because in bankruptey 
there is an unlimited jurisdiction. 
Although there may be reasons 
for not extending the jurisdiction of the 
County Courts in ordinary actions be- 
yond £50, I do not see why the juris- 
diction conferred upon the Oounty 
Courts under this Bill should not be as 
unlimited as in bankruptey. I will 
not stop to answer the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby in reference to the question 
whether an express provision is neces- 
sary to confer a right of appeal. I 
prefer, myself, the opinion of the 
Attorney General to that of the right 
hon. Member. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Considering the position which was 
taken up by the learned Attorney 
General in Committee on the County 
Courts Consolidation Act last year, on 
the proposal made by myself to extend 
the jurisdiction—a proposal which was 
resisted by the Government—I am 
extremely surprised at the contention 
put forward by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has just addressed this 
House. I think the Attorney General 
should give us some reasons for having 
altered his attitude since last year on this 
question. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: Al- 
though I should have been glad to have 
followed the advice of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton, I am bound, I think, in this 
case, to press my Amendment, as I am 
satisfied it would be most mischievous 
to give the County Courts unlimited 
jurisdiction under this Bill. The mis- 
chief would be found both in intention 
and in results. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 135; 
Noes 162.—(Div. List, No. 302.) 


Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: I beg 
now to move the insertion of the words 
‘“‘not exceeding £50,” after the word 
“gum.”’ I do hope that the Govern- 
ment will accept this Amendment, and 
thus place the tithe on the basis of an 
ordinary personal debt. 


tract originally made; they have with- 
drawn tithe from the remedy of distress, 


We cannot: 
forget that they have broken the con-- 
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they have made it a personal debt, and 
therefore its recovery should be subject 
to the same provision at Common Law 
as personal debts. I do press upon 
every fair-minded Member of this 
House that if we are to pass this Bill, 
and alter the position of tithe, we should 
insert this limitation. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
5, after the word ‘‘sum,”’ to insert the 
words ‘not exceeding fifty pounds.”— 
(Mr. Arthur Wiliams.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sm R. WEBSTER: I trust it will 
not be necessary to discuss the question 
of limit, or no limit, over and over 
again; but I will say one or two 
words in order to explain what I con- 
ceive to be the reason why we should 
not concede this Amendment. I will 
undertake to insert the words suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton, giving the 
same appeal as in an ordinary case 
before a County Oourt, so that if there 
is any dispute about tithe, there will be 
no doubt about its being investigated 
by the proper tribunal. But what is it 
my hon. and learned Friend suggests ? 
The object of this Bill, we must re- 
member, is simply to give another 
method of enforcing an admitted debt, 
without those circumstances which we 
believe, rightly or wrongly, conduce to 
trouble and disturbance. We think 
that the procedure in the County Court 
will get rid of that difficulty. Does my 
hon. Friend suggest that tithes above 
£50 should only be recoverable in a 
Superior Court, because if that is his 
view, @ man will only have to sue for 
the tithe in respect of a portion of his 
farm, so as to bring the amount under 
£50, and then when he has recovered 
that, he can issue another summons for 
the remainder. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: Not 
against the same occupier. 

“Sr R. WEBSTER: Certainly. There 
is not the least objection now to the 
splitting up different causes of action in 
order to bring the claim under £50. 
We are dealing with the question 
whether or not there shall be a remedy 
in cases in which the tithe as a matter 
of fact exceeds £50, and if this Amend- 
ment is adopted we should be compelled 
to add further clauses to this Bill, and 
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to create a new machinery. I really 
think that the difficulty is met by the 
granting of an appeal, and that having 
regard to the great majority of cases, 
it is unnecessary to insert any limit. 
The Government must therefore stand 
‘by the Bill as at present framed. 

Sir W. HAROOURT: If the Govern-. 
ment object to fixing a money limit, 
why have they not followed the course 
which was taken in 1886 with refer- 
ence to extraordinary tithe. I pro- 
pose later on to move the omission 
of the words, ‘‘ whatever the amount of 
the sum may be.” Now, in the Extra- 
ordinary Tithes Act it is be ger that. 
the tithe may be recovered by action in 
Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice or 
in the County Court, and having given 
the County Court jurisdiction the action 
would follow the ordinary rules of the 
County Court except for those words. 
I wish to know why the Government 
should go out of their way to deal with 
the ordinary tithe in a different way to 
that which they deal with the extra- 
ordinary tithe. 

*Me. BRADLAUGH: I was a little 
startled when I heard the learned 
Attorney General state that it is possible 
for a creditor, having a claim against 
me, to divide that claim into two portions 
in order to bring the action in the 
County Court. If I were not a layman, 
without much knowledge of the law, I 
would take leave to contradict the 
Attorney General very strongly on that 
point. I would remind him of the argu- 
ments he used against myself and others 
who wanted an extended jurisdiction 
under the County Courts Consolidation 
Bill last year, and I would ask him why 
he has since changed his opinion. 

*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): The statement of the 
Attorney General suggests that if tithe 
is payable on a farm, the tithe-owner 
can, if he chooses, sue for it field by 
field, and in this way enormously in- 
crease the burden of costs on the tithe 
payer. Are there no words in the Bill 
which will prevent vexatious proceedings 
of that kind, and if not will the Govern- 
ment ineert some? 

Mr. W. J. BEADEL (Essex, Chelms- 
ford): I think if the limit of £50 were 
agreed to it would not be applicable to 
a great number of cases. . The Attorney 
General’s argument carries great weight 
with it, and it is undesirable to fix any 
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limit, seeing that since the settlenent of 
1836 there have been a considerable 
number of re-apportionments. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: The more this 
Bill is debated the greater is the amount 
of light we get thrown upon it. It isnot 
merely a Bill for the recovery of small 
sums, and the pretence that the measure 
is intended to enable poor clergymen, 
through the medium of the County 
Court, to recover these small sums has 
now disappeared. Ag the hon. Member 
who last spoke knows perfectly well, 
the Bill gives exceptional means for the 
recovery of large sums as well as of 
small, The hon. Member for Chelms- 
ford has knocked on the head the 
favourite theory of the Attorney 
General that the Bill will only affect the 
tithes on small farms. I agree with the 
hon. Member for Cirencester, after what 
the Attorney General has said, that the 
enforcement of the tithe may be made 
most vexatious, and if the view of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman is correct 
—as to which there is some doubt—the 
Bill will certainly require amendment. 
That makes it all the more necessary 
why we should confine it to this limit. 
If you want the County Court Jurisdic- 
tion, take it as it is; strike out the 
words, ‘‘ Whatever the amount of the 
sum.may be.’’ 

Mr. COSSHAM: I certainly heard 
the statement of the Attorney General 
with great surprise. If I have to sue a 
person who owes me £800 for coals, I 
cannot sue him four times for £200. The 
Attorney General is wrong in his law 
and in his facts. 

Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): The hon. 
Member for Northampton, as a layman, 
expressed his surprise at the legal doc- 
trine laid down by the Attorney eoneal 
I am not exactly a layman, though I 
am not supposed to be learned in the 
law, still, I join in the hon. Gentleman’s 
expression of surprise. 1 have prac- 
tised for several years in Irish County 
Courts—of course I do not pretend to 
understand English law—and if I at- 
tempted to argue there what the 
Attorney General has laid down as in- 
disputable law, I should be laughed at. 
It has been laid down over and over 
again that you cannot split the cause of 
action for the purpose of giving the 
County Court jurisdiction. 

*Sin R.W EBSTER: The Committee are 
discussing this point mainly on account of 
Ur. W. G. Beadel 
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an inaccurate expression of mine. I do 
not like to be misunderstood. I never 


suggested you could split a cause of 
action. My point was that tithe isa 
separate cause of action in respect of 
each piece of land. I have not looked 
up the matter, but my impression ig 
that it is a separate cause of action. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: That was not 
quite what you said. 

*Sm R. WEBSTER: I certainly 
meant to convey that there was a 
different cause of action in each case, 
and I apologise to the Committee if by 
an inaccurate expression I have misled 
them. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: What I under- 
stood the hon. and learned Geutleman 
to say was, supposing the tithe on a 
piece of land is more than £50 the land 
can be divided into two portions. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I cannot con- 
gratulate the Government upon the only 
support they have got from their own 
Benches. The hon. Member below 
the Gangway (Mr. Beadel) flatly con- 
tradicted the statement of the Attorney 
General. In certaia cases there are what 
are called field apportionments, but there 
are instances in which the whole farm 
pays a large sum. The Attorney General 
says you are able to bring an action for 
the various portions of the tithe. The 
tithe owner is thus able to inflict on the 
tithe payer a very heavy penalty in the 
shape of costs. Supposing a man owes 
£300 in tithe split up in three lots or 
apportionments of £100 each. If the 
tithe payer can be sued in respect of 
each separate piece of tithe, he may 
possibly have to pay £40 or £50 in 
costs. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER : The Amendment 
would cause that. If the Amendment 
is carried there will be a temptation to 
split; if the Amendment is not carried 
there will be no temptaticn to split. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I really think 
the Bill, as explained by the Attorney 
General, gets worse and worse as Wwe 
proceed. It is quite bad enough that 
the tithe payer should be put to this 
penalty at all, which he is not subjected 
to under the existing law. And, ac- 
cording to the Attorney General, the 
penalty may be cumulative, amounting 
to a sum that we can hardly imagine. 

*Mr. STUART RENDEL: The 
revelation made by the hon. and learned 





Gentleman has almost taken away the 
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breath of the Welsh Members. If the 
case is hard, as seen from the point of 
view of the hon. Member for Saffron 
Walden, how much more serious is it 
from the point of view of the Welsh 
Members? Itis acknowledged that this 
is a measure aimed at Wales; itis a Penal 
Code applying to Wales ; it is a measure 
of petty coercion. Now it appears it is 
inthe nature of a cat-o’-nine tails. Under 
this legislation tithe receivers are dis- 
tinctly invited to use the County Court 
expenses as a means of compelling tithe- 
payers to be prompt in their payments. 
If the tithe-owners carry out the full 
spirit of this legislation, they will un- 
doubtedly take the opportunity now and 
again of dividing their claims for the 
express purpose of making them more 
penal and more severe. With the state 
of feeling which exists, and which is 
being fomented in Wales on this ques- 
tion, it is by no means beyond the point 
of possibility that there will be cases in 
which this mischievous use will be made 
of the clause. 

Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: 
Does the Attorney General mean to 
say that if a farmer has 50 closes, 
50 actions can be brought against 
him? If that is so the law ought 
to be altered at once. We ought to 
suspend the proceedings on this Bill 
and bring in a short Bill changing such 
an iniquitous system. We are only 
asking the Committee to do that which 
the House did three years ago in the 
case of extraordinary tithe, and what 
was done last year by the Committee 
over which I had the honour to preside. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): There is a tithe map by 
which field apportionment is indi- 
cated, and I believe that under this 
Bill a tithe-owner could sue for a par- 
ticular sum on each field. It is no 
answer to say that in some parishes 
there is no apportionment. If the Bill 
passes as it stands there will be an 
apportionment made in every parish. I 
think that as under this Bill the power 
is to be given to the County Court it 
ought to be given altogether. 

Sm W. HARCJURT: The hon. 
Gentleman holds out to us the prospect 
that if the Bill passes in its present 
shape there will be apportionments made 
in parishes where it has not hitherto 
prevailed. Iam not going to dispute 
the law laid down by the Attorney 
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General that there may be a separate 
action brought in respect of every close, 
but let us consider what the effect ma 
be. If aman has not paid his tithe, and 
the clergyman, or tithe-owner, thinks 
he is a cantankerous Nonconformist 
and that it would be a very good thing 
he should receive a lesson, and that it 
might be useful in the neighbourhood 
and might serve the cause of religion, 
the Attorney General has taught him 
what todo. He may b> a small parson 
but a man of a large mind, and his 
tithe may be £100 a year, but it may be 
collected from 20 closes. Under the ad- 
vice of the Attorney General, and under 
the cover of a ‘‘ very small” Bill passed 
this Session, he can bring 20 actions and 
run up a bill of costs, say, of £100. in 
order to punish the cantankerous Non- 
conformist for his conduct. The tenant 
farmers will be absolutely at the mercy of 
the tithe-owner, who may wreak his vin- 
dictiveness and spite upon them if he 
chooses. I have known such a spirit as 
that exhibited with respect to -burial; 
vindictiveness is often carried to the 
grave. Ifthe Attorney General is right 
the first thing to do is to introduce a 
clause to prevent the tithe - owner 
bringing as many actions as he chooses. 
Mr. T. ELLIS: I think the discus: 
sion on this Amendment has proved 
quite clearly our contention last night 
that it is useless to deal with this com- 
plicated question in this one-sided way. 
In the first place, you have to distort the 
whole question of County Oourt juris- 
diction and run counter to the very 
principles you upheld in Committee up- 
stairs last year. A man may be County 
Courted in respect of one close and dis- 
trained against in respect of another. 
Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): The Attorney General has 
advanced the very best argument 
which could possibly be advanced 
in favour of this Amendment, he- 
cause he has pointed out that in the 
event of the Amendment being carried 
an opportunity would be afforded in a 
case where tithe is apportioned to differ- 
ent closes of bringing an action in 
respect of each close. Again, let me 
ask what is the reason for imposing upon 
the County Court jurisdiction, which at 
present is very heavily burdened, other 
responsibility. The Attorney General 
felt the force of that objection, because 
he pointed out that an appeal would lie. 
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But that suggestion is not a very satis- 
factory one, because the same observa- 
tion might be made in the case of every 
proposition for extending the jurisdic- 
tion of the County Court. 

CommannER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): If it will be possible 
for the titheowner to sue the tithe- 
payer in respect of different appor- 
tionments, I am bound to say I cannot 
support Her Majesty’s Government. 
Whatever else may be said about it, the 
clause as it stands is open to abuse, 
though I cannot say that the thing is 
much improved by the Amendment of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite. I shall 
vote for any Amendment that may obviate 
the particular objections advanced by 
the other side, and which have not been 
met by the Attorney General. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: I 
think the Government is bound to give 
us some further explanation on this 
subject. Wehaveit from the Attorney 
General that if the Bill passes as it 
stands it is possible for the tithe-owner 
to sue in respect of every apportionment 
or close. Before we go to a Division I 
should like to know whether the 
Government will introduce a proviso 
which will render it impossible for any 
tithe-owner to bring an action in respect 
of each parcel of land. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: The hon. and 
learned Member is anxious for some 
words to be inserted in order to prevent 
a wicked clergyman from bringing 
50 actions where one would do. I will 
not form an opinion as to what the 
clergy are likely to do on the represen- 
tations of the hon. Gentleman ; but if any 
section of the Committee think it neces- 
sary to insert a proviso that only one 
action shall be brought in respect of 
several closes, I shall not have the 
slightest hesitation in accepting it. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I think 
the statement of the Attorney General 
is perfectly satisfactory ; but this only 
shows how useful these discussions are. 
We had these separate actions held out 
to us as a threat for an hour and a half, 
and it was not until representations 
came from behind the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to the injurious consequences of 
this that an offer of concession is made. 
It is quite plain that the danger was 
infinitely great, and the candour of the 
Attorney General has revealed the 
magnitude of it to-night. We may 
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accept what he has said, and I hope 
he will put into the Bill the security for 
which we contend. 

Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid): 
The Attorney General has said the ag- 
cusation against the clergy of Wales 
came from this side ; but he is mistaken, 
and, indeed, it was himself who sug- 
gested that the clergy. might use this 
method of retaliation. : 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 130 
Noes 143.—(Div. List, No. 303.) 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): According to the present word- 
ing of this remarkable Bill, a new 
assumption is declared as to what the 
tithe rent-charge is. As I understand a 
tithe rent-charge, and as the definition 
is laid down in the Act of 1436, it is 
different in two or three important par- 
ticulars from an ordinary rent-charge. 
But in the present Bill it seems to me 
that tithe rent charge is put in the same 
category as if it were identical with an 
ordinary rent-charge. But there are 
grave differences and distinctions which 
are recognised in the Act of 1836, and 
should be incorporated in this Bill. A 
rent-charge, I assume, is a charge on 
the inheritance by the owner; in the 
second place, it is a fixed unvariable 
sum ; and, thirdly, it is recoverable in 
default of payment if necessary by the 
sale of the ini, A tithe rent-charge, 
on the other hand, is chargeable not on 
the land, but on the produce of the land; 
it is not a fixed charge; it varies from 
year to year; and thirdly, it is recover- 
able by distress or occupation of the 
land, and never by sale. But the word- 
ing of this Bill puts a’ new construction 
upon a tithe rent-charge, either reg 
bad intention or bad draftmanship. In 
a case tried before the late Vice Chan- 
cellar Bacon, in 1885, and reported in 
the Law Reports, 30 Chancery Divi- 
sion, it has been laid down clearly that 
the owner of a tithe rent-charge is not 
entitled to a sale of the land for the 
purpose of recovering his rent-charge. 
The object of my Amendment is to make 
it plain in this new measure that that 
is the law, and to bring the Bill into con- 
formity with the Act of 1836. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 5, to leave out ‘on account of,” 
and insert “in the nature of a.”’—{ Mr, 
Themas Ellis.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘on account of,’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am really un- 
able to follow the hon. Gentleman’s 
argument. The Bill speaks of a remedy 
in the County Court in order to recover 
tithe rent-charge. You are not bound 
to sue for the whole but can sue for part 
on account, or for the unpaid portion ; 
and I really cannot see what is gained 
by this Amendment. If it has any effect 
at all, it seems to me to extend the 
remedy proposed in the Bill to some- 
thing that is not actually tithe rent- 
charge, but is in the nature of a rent- 
charge. I do not think we gain any- 
thing by that, and I confess I do not 
appreciate the hon. Gentleman’s object. 

Sirk W. HARCOURT: I think the 
object of my hon. Friend is clear 
enough. The difficulty of the Home 
Secretary is that among his multifarious 
duties he is under the disadvantage of 
not having been able to understand the 
question of tithe or tithe rent-charge at 
all, and the consequence is that his Bill 
is drawn as I have said before, and may 
repeat it a thousand times, in absoluts 
ignorance of the whole subject. The 
objection of my hon. Friend is this, that 
the Bill calls that a rent-charge which is 
not a rent-charge. It is not a rent- 
charge at all, nor was it so treated in the 
Act of 1836. The draftsman talks of 
‘‘a tithe rent-charge charged upon the 
land.’’ But there is no such thin 
existing in law, and to describe tithe 
rent-charge in that way is a mere igno- 
rant blunder. That is notthe language 
of the Act of 1836. It would almost be 
well to move to report Progress, in order 
to give the Home Secretary an opportu- 
nity of studying the matter for half an 
hour. He evidently hasnot the elementary 
conception of what is the nature of a tithe 
rent-charge, Tithe is not a rent-charge 
—that is the first proposition—nor in 
the ordinary senseis it arent-charge upon 
the land, so the draftsman of the Bill haa 
simply made a blunder. The Secretary 
to the Admiralty is amused ; but I think 
that, probably, he knows more about 
navigation than of tithe rent-charge, 
and I will try to explain it to him. The 
authors of the Act of 1836 did know 
the nature of a tithe rent-charge, they 
were very careful not to call it a rent- 
charge charged upon the land, and the 
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language they employed materially 
affects the whole question. They said 
it is in the nature of a rent-charge, but 
it is not a rent charge properly so called, 
it is not charged on the land, but it 
‘issues out of the land charged there- 
with.”” These are very careful words; 
but the words in this Bill are the 
vulgar slip-slop of a man with vague 
and cloudy ideas of what tithe is and 
what rent-charge is; and all that my 
hon. Friend desires to do is to introduce 
the language used by the lawyers of 
1836. It is not immaterial, because in 
the case quoted by my hon. Friend, the 

consequence of it being so described was 
that it was declared that a tithe rent- 

charge owner was not entitled to 

recover by sale of the land. But your 

new and clumsy phraseology would 

change the character of the law alto- 

gether. This vague slip-slop would 

effect a revolution in the character of 
this property, and you would make the 
land from which the tithe rent-charge 
issues liable to sale for the recovery of 
the tithe rent charge. What difficulty 
is there about accepting the language of 

the Act of 1836? Why not accept the 

Amendment taken textually from the 

Act of 1836? Surely it would be better 
to do so now than occupy two hours, 

and then ultimately accept it as you 

have done in regard to other Amend- 

ments. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: When the right 
hon. Gentleman. uses such expressions as 
‘‘ vulgar slip-slop,”. ‘‘ ignorant . blun- 
ders,’ and so on, one is tempted to 
apply the epithets to his own argument, 
He has had the courage to tell the Com- 
mittee that the words in the Bill are 
not used in the Act of 1836, but when I 
turn to section 55 ofthat Act I find the 
expression ‘‘ Tithe rent-cnarge charged 
on the several lands,” &c., and again 
I find a like expression employed in 
the 58th Section. The draftsman of this 
Bill, then, has not blundered through 
ignorance ;:he has used the very lan- 
guage of the Act of 1836, and has dis- 
played, I think, more knowledge of the 
Act than the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. I must say the Amendment 
appears to me to be perfectly idle and 
meaningless. I donot know to what it 
may be pointed, for the hon. Member’s 
speech did not enlighten us. There can 
be no possibility of mistake as to the 
meaning and intention of the Bill, 
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because Section 4 has a djrect reference 
to the Act of 1836. 
*Mr. LLOYD MORGAN: I think 
the right hon. Gentleman will find 
that Section 71 of the Act of 1836 
describes tithe in precisely the same 
language as that employed by my 
hon. Friend. If my hon. Friend’s 
Amendment is rejected, then it comes 
to this, that by this section it goes 
forth that tithe rent-charge is a charge 
upon the land, and not upon the produce 
of the land. Now, it has already been 
pointed out, if the charge were upon 
the land the tithe owner would have e 
right to sell the land in respect to 
which his tithe was not paid. But as 
my hon. Friend has shown by reference 
to the decision of Vice Chancellor Bacon, 
in a case in which this very point was 
raised a few years ago, there is no such 
power of sale, because the charge is a 
charge on the produce of the land, and 
not on the land. I understood from 
that decision that it was perfectly clear 
what was the nature of the charge 
issuing out of the land. Iimagined that 
the Government did not desire to make 
any alteration in the law‘further than 
to introduce a change in the manner of 
coliecting tithe. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that the Government are now 
attempting to make tithe a charge upon 
the land, and not, as it has hitherto been 
held to be by the Courts, a charge upon 
the produce of the land. 
*Sr R. WEBSTER: I think it is 
scarcely fair for the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby to speak of 
the draftsman of this Bill in the way he 
has done. The draftsman is a gentle- 
man of great experience, and the right 
hon. Gentleman has himself taken ad- 
vantage of his experience as often as 
anybody. There is not the slightest 
ground for the suggestion that these 
words will alter the law in any way, 
as the interpretation clause defines the 
tithe rent-charge as tithe rent-charge 
= ag in pursuance of the Act of 
illiam IV., and in the Act of Wil- 
liam IV. there are a series of charging 
sections which treat the rent-charge as 
being charged on the land. There is no 
question as to its being a charge on the 
land in a technical sense, and no one 
can contend that we alter the law. 
There is a whole series of sections in the 
Act of 1836 in which the words ‘‘ charged 
upon the land” are used. In my judg- 
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ment this is a simple and concise 
repetition of the Act of 1836. If it 
altered the law in any way, I would 
accent the Amendment, but I appeal to 
the House to let the words stand. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The Attorney 
General admits that this is not a 
rent charge in the ordinary sense of the 
word. I admit that there are sections 
in the Act of 1836 in which it is spoken 
of as ‘‘ rent-charge charged on the land,” 
but there is a larger description of it 
than that, and I should be content if 
the tithe rent charge were spoken of as 
‘tithe rent-charge under the Act of 
1836.” Ifthe words ‘‘charged on the 
land’? remain there will be a danger of 
making the land liable to sale as in the 
case of an ordinary rent-charge. Why 
will you not accept my proposal ? 

*Srr R. WEBSTER: We desire to 
meet the right hon. Gentleman as far as 
wecan. Wedo not care at all for the 
word ‘‘ charged,” our impression being 
that this is a false point, and we are 
willing to accept the words “ issuing out 
of the land.” 

Str W. HARCOURT: I think it 
would be simpler to say ‘‘tithe rent- 
charge as hereinafter defined.” 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I would point 
out that that will not do because the 
land must be specified. At present the 
distress can only be for the tithe on the 
land in which the rent-charge is charged, 
and in like manner the execution has to 
be confined to the particular close or 
farm on which the rent-charge is 
charged or out of which it issues. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I have no ob- 
jection to the words proposed to be 
substituted, but I would point out that 
in the definition clause the expression 
‘‘ tithe-rent charge”? means tithe rent- 
charge payable in pursuance of the Act 
of 1836. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: Why 
not specifically introduce the words of 
the Act of 1836? That would get rid 
of all the difficulty. It is obvious from 
this discussion that there is considerable 
ambiguity in the words originally pro- 
posed, and the Committee will agree 
that we cannot be too careful in drafting 
this new procedure. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: The Attorney 
General has said that} tithe is a tithe 
rent-charge. 

*Srr R. WEBSTER: So it is. 
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Mr. T. ELLIS: It is not. The 
Home Secretary has taunted us on this 
side with gross ignorance on this sub 
ject. I would ask him if he still holds 
that tithe is a rent-charge ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: What I said was 
that tithe rent-charge is a rent-charge. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: That comes to the 
same thing. Tithe rent-charge is not a 
rent-charge. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: My hon. 
Friend’s Amendment is practically ac- 
cepted by the Government. They take 
the first words of his Amendment, and 
the other part of it is in the definition 
clause. They are willing to omit the 
words he objects to—namely, ‘‘ charged 
on any lands.” 

Mr. T. ELLIS: After it has been 
shown conclusively that tithe rent charge 
is not a rent-charge, I am willing to 
withdraw the Amendment, in order to 
accept the words the Government pro- 
pose. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ charged 
on’ stand part of the Clause,” put, and 
negatived. 


Question, “That the words ‘ — 
out of’ be there inserted,” put, ar 
agreed to. 


Toe CHAIRMAN: The next Amend- 
ment is in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Maldon Division of Essex 
(Mr. C. Gray}, and is follows :—Clause 
1, page 1, line 6, leave out ‘‘ and,” and 
insert — 

“ Shall not after the commencement of this 
Act distrain for the same in manner provided 
by the Act of fhe Session of the sixth and 
seventh years of the reign of King William 
the Fourth, chapter 11, intituled ‘An Act for 
the Commutation of Tithes in England and 
Wales,’ but in the case of any tithe rent- 
charge.”’ 


This is clearly out of order, in view of 
the decision arrived at by the House last 
night. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Are we to take 
it that by rejecting all the Instructions 
last night the Government have defeated 
the Amendments they themselves pro- 
pose—that, for instance, of the Home 
Secretary in line 11, after “debt,” to 
insert, ‘* Provided that he shall not be 
entitled to distrain for any sum after he 
has sued for it under this section ” ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The matter is one 
of some intricacy, and when I first con- 
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sidered it I felt very much in the position 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The hon. 
Member for Maldon wishes to do away 
with the power of distraint in all cases, 
substituting for it the process of recovery 
provided in the Bill; but the Home 
Secretary leaves the alternative methods 
of procedure open to the tithe owner, 
merely providing that, after the proce- 
dure in the Bill has been availed of, the 
old process of distraint shall not be 
adopted. 

Str W. HARCOURT: In the Bill 
there are words which preserve the 
rights at present in operation, whilst 
they give County Court jurisdiction 
without prejudice to any other remedy. 
Is it not possible for us to strike out 
the words which preserve the existing 
rights? 

*ue FIRST LORD or toz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smiru, Strand, 
Westminster): We propose to do sv. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The Amend- 
ments of the Home Secretary come to 
the same thing as that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Maldon Division. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
of the hon. Member for the Maldon Divi- 
sion would deprive the tithe owner of the 
power of distraint—of the exercise of 
his volition in the matter. The scheme 
of the Government on the other hand 
leaves the tithe owner the power of 
distraint, unless he has resort to the 
course provided in the Bill, in which 
case he must abandon the alternative of 
distraint. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: Why is not 
such an Amendment as that of the hon. 
Member for the Maldon Division in 
order without an Instruction to the 
Committee? The Bill is one ‘To 
Amend the Law Relating to the Re- 
covery of Tithe Rent-Charge,” and 
why in connection with such a Bill is it 
not possible to introduce a clause 
abolishing the process of distraint ? What 
reason can there be against it? Under 
the Bill the tithe owner gets a new 
remedy and can keep his old one. 
What is there to prevent anyone mov- 
ing an Amendment to confine him to 
the new remedy ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The tithe owner 
may take the new remedy, in which 
case he will abandon the old; he may 
elect. With respect to the question 
whether an Amendment of this kind 
can be moved without an Instruction, it 
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is sufficient to say that to allow such an 
Amendment would be inconsisist with 
the decision arrived at on the Instruc- 
tion of the hon. Member for the Mal- 
don Division of Essex. It is within the 
power of the Committee to amend the 
process for the recovery of tithe rent- 
eharge, but not to take away against 
the will of the tithe owner the remedy 
which he now has, without an Instruc- 
tion from the House to that effect. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: There was 
no Instruction touching the question of 
distress moved last night, though there 
were Instructions as to the election of 
remedies. I submit that if the proposal 
of the Government is that the owner 
shall elect one of two processes, it is 
competent without Instruction for the 
Committee to reject one of them. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber moved an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee yesterday to provide that the 
tithe rent-charge should be recoverable 
from the landlord only. That was 
rejected, the House holding that the 
tenant, from whose property on the land 
the tithe is recoverable by restraint, 
should remain liable. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the Amendment now 
proposed is not permissible unless 
authorised by the House. 

*Mr. C. GRAY: It will, perhaps, save 
the time of the Committee if I say that, 
even if my Amendment had not been 
ruled out of order, I should not have 
moved it, as I consider there is more 
to be gained by another Amendment 
dealing with the period of time—ex- 
tending the one month to three months 
—which Amendment would be impossi- 
ble if the power of distraint were done 
away with. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.): I beg to 
move, in lines 6 and 7, to leave out ‘‘ one 
month,” and insert ‘‘three years.” 
The history of the tithe in Ireland 
was well known, and the [Irish 
Members are past masters in the 
art of abolishing the iniquity. If 
I may give a ‘‘griffin” to my Welsh 
friends, it would be ‘‘ accumulate 
arrears.” If the Irish landlord has to 
wait years for his rent, I see no reason 
why the English parson should not wait 
as long. It seems to me that the con- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
that this tithe is a sort of national. insti- 
tution, will not hold water.. In Wales 
we find a small minority exacting this 
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tax from the majority, hence I think it 
reasonable that we should allow the 
tithes to run into arrears to as great 
an extent as possible. If -you 
do not do that you will never have a 
remedy for the monstrous exactions on 
the people who do not believe in the 
Established Oburch. Accumulate 
arrears, otherwise Parliament will not 
come to the rescue; make this more of 
less a burning question. If my 
Amendment is accepted I think the 
people will run into three years’ 
arrears, and will avoid the hardships 
of having to pay this money year by 
year. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1 
lines 6 and 7, to leave out ‘‘ one month,” 
and insert, ‘‘ three years.” —(Jfr. Bline,) 

Question, ‘That ‘one month’ stand 
part of the Clause,” put, and agreed 
to. 
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Amendment proposed, Clause 1, page 
1, line 7, after the first ‘‘ may,’’ insert 
‘‘having previously demanded thereof 
inwriting.”—(Mr. T. Ellis.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. SEALE-HAYNE: I beg to move 

after the word ‘‘may” to insert the 
words ‘‘if the owner of such lands is 
not under covenant to pay the tithe 
rent-charge.” It would be hard on the 
tenant to be called upon to pay that 
which his landlord has covenanted to 
pay. The landlord may be impecu- 
nious and become a bankrupt or run 
away, or the tenancy being near its 
termination he may be unable to recover 
from future rent any payment for which 
he has been sued by the titheowner, 
and I desire to avoid the necessity 
of compelling the tenant under such 
circumstances to pay twice over. 
hope the Government will accept the 
Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page I, 
line 7, after ‘“‘ may,” to insert ‘‘if the 
owner of such lands is not under 
covenant to pay the tithe  rent- 
charge.” —( Mr. Seale-Hayne.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MATTHEWS: The hon. 
Member will see on a moment’s reflec- 
tion that the liability of the Jand- 
lord to the tenant cannot affect the 





rights of a third party, the tithe 
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owner. If the tenant wishes to 
avoid a distress at present he has 
to pay. The only remedy the tithe 
owner has is to go to the occupier and, 
if he does not pay, to distrain. No 
doubt there is some hardship in it in 
cases where the landlord has covenanted 
to pay, but the occupier has been fixed 
upon as the person liable to pay for the 
sake of convenience, as it is sometimes 
next to impossible to find the owner. 
The occupier, of course, will not suffer, 
as he can deduct the tithe from the rent. 
*Mr. SEALE-HAYNE: The landlord 
may receive the money from the tenant 
and may not pay it to the tithe owner. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The landlord 
where he has covenanted to pay will do 
so, otherwise the amount will be de- 
ducted from the rent. 

Stir W. HARCOURT: As long 
as the money is obtained by distress 
it can be paid only out of the pro- 
duce of the land; but the Bill now 
substitutes another remedy. It is said 
that the tithe is to be stopped out of the 
rent; but the right hon. Gentleman has 
never met the point which you, Mr. 
Courtney, raised on the first night of the 
Debate, that the rent may not amount 
to so much as the tithe, or the produce 
of the land may not be sufficient to pay 
either the tithe or the rent. It is quite 
plain that the tenant will be deprived of 
the security he now has where the 
produce of the land will not yield the 
sum claimed. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The right hon. 
Gentleman does not allow for the effect 
of the sub-section of the clause pro- 
viding that the judgment recovered may 
be executed againstall personal property 
on which a distress for the sum can at 
the date of the execution be levied, and 
shall not be executed in any other 
manner. Thess words restrict the exe- 
cution to precisely the property on which 
a distress can now be levied; and the 
Bill does not provide a personal remedy 
in the old sense of the word. The ex- 
ceptional cases in which the rent is less 
than the tithe, or the property less than 
both, will stand in the same position as 
now. Where, then,isthehardship? I 
believe it is true that in some parts of 
Sussex the tithe exceeds the rent. In 
that case, says the right hon. Gentle- 
man, you cannot recover. That is quite 
true, but neither can you now. The 
tenant would clearly have an action 
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against his landlord if he were distrained 
upon under such circumstances. It 
seems to me, therefore, that the clause 
inflicts no hardship and no injustice. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. T. ELLIS: I am surprised 
that the Government are not willing 
to accept this Amendment. It is 
aimed at placing the cultivators of 
the sil in something like an equitable 
position. The Home Secretary says 
the provision of the Bill imposes a 
certain amount of hardship on the 
tenants. I beg to point out that you 
are placing a monstrous and intolerable 
hardship on a large number of the 
cultivators of the soil. It has been pointed 
out repeatedly that if this is a debt it 
is a debt from the landowner. According 
to the great national contract of 1836 
the tithe rent-charge was to be paid by 
the landowner. So far so good. Not 
only was that so, but Lord Salisbury in 
the House of Lords and in declarations 
made all over the country said that 
hitherto the tenant had been placed 
under the inconvenience of having to 
pay a debt which was not his own 
debt. It was, he said, the debt of the 
landlord, and the landlord should pay 
it. Here isa casein which the land- 
lord is not merely the debtor under the 
Act of 1836, but has entered into a 
contract with his tenant that he will 
pay the debt. When a tenant now 
refuses to pay the tithe, which is not 
his own debt, what do you on the other 
side of the House call him? You call 
him dishonest, and a Bishop of your 
own Church, the Bishop of Llandaff, 
says— 

‘Tt is abominable dishonesty; it is com- 
ase to the act of a man who takes money 
rom his landlord’s pocket.”’ 

Because the tenant does not pay the debt 
of the landlord, that is how he is spoken 
of. Now, in this case the landlord 
solemnly covenants to pay the debt, and 
yet when my hon. Friend asks that the 
tenant shall not be distrained upon, the 
Government say they cannot accept the 
Amendment. Let me tell the Committee 
what may occur under this Bill. During 
the last four or five years agricultural 
distress has hit the agriculturists of 
Wales as hard as if not harder thanany 
agriculturists in this country. They 
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have been able to bear up better than 
might have been expected, because they 
live almost indescribably hard and 
thrifty lives. They have been able to 
keep their homes together and to keep 
on their farms owing to a life of very 
severe thrift and great sacrifice, and by 
denying themselves not merely the 
luxuries, but the very necessaries of 
life. What is the result? In scores of 
cases when the tithe becomes due they 
are unable to pay it not merely out of 
the earnings of the year, but out of the 
accumulations of many years of thrift, 
and they have to borrow the money in 
order to pay the rent, which sometimes 
includes tithe. On the Ist of June they 
go to the landlord’s office and pay over 
the rent plus the tithe. The very next 
week they may receive a note stating 
that the landlord has not paid his tithe, 
and that the tenant must therefore pay 
it. Unless under these circumstances 
the tenant does pay he has to face either 
distress or the County Court. But the 
Home Secretary says he has his remedy, 
because at the next rent day, some time 
in November, he can deduct the amount 
from the rent. The Home Secretary 
says he has an action. What a mockery 
‘to say that a yearly tenant can have an 
action against the landlord—the yearly 
tenant who can be turned from his 
home, and in many cases, has been be- 
-cause he has shot a rabbit or because he 
goes to a Nonconformist Chapel on 
Sunday. This is what is offered to the 
tenants in Wales and in England as 
compensation for the introduction of 
this wretched, monstrous, and prepos- 
terous Bill, every clause of which brings 
out some new iniquity or some shameful 
mistake in drafting or some shameful 
—— on the part of those in charge 
of it. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I really do 
hope the Government will give way on 
this Amendment, because the clause is 
so unjust and so gross that if they do 
not we must go on discussing it until 
midnight or mid-day to-morrow. You 
are providing a means by which the 
tenants of England and Wales can be 
compelled to pay tithes. The Home 
Secretary says that if the tenant is such 
@ weak and foolish man as to pay the 
tithe to the landlord he deserves all he 
can get. He is very ignorant, and this 
is not merely the conmmonest transaction 
in the world, but a transaction which 
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the Act of 1856 contemplated, because 
the rent was to be incl:sive of the tithe. 
It is only by that unfortunate system by 
which the landowners of England have 
always endeavoured to defeat every 
legislative provision in favour of the 
tenants that it has ever been otherwise, 
The Act of 1836 intended that the land- 
owners should pay the tithe. The land- 
owners of England combined to agree 
that they should not pay the tithe but 
should make the tenant pay it. That is 
exactly what happened in 1875, when 
the Legislature determined that the 
landowners should pay for the improve- 
ments of their tenants, and they in- 
stantly combined to contract themselves 
and to ‘‘ notice ”’ their tenants out of the 
Act. Thatis what the landowners have 
always done. They have always en- 
tered into conspiracies to defeat every 
arrangement of the Legislature in favour 
of the tenants. The hon. Member for 
Sussex (Sir W. Barttelot) said the other 
day that on the greater number of his 
farms the tenants paidthe rent. Under 
these circumstances, the tenant does pay 
the tithe to the landlord, because in the 
rent he pays the tithe. Having paid the 
tithe in the rent to the landlord, on the 
understanding that the landlord should 
ay the tithe, what happens if the land- 
ord becomes insolvent? The tenant 
then has to pay the tithe twice over. 
And then you offer him an action against 
an insolvent landlord. It is against 
compelling the tenant to pay the tithe 
twice over that this Amendment is 
aimed. Can anything be more simple? 
What is the use of the Government 
fighting us hour after hour on this 
point? Surely they must see that their 
opposition to the Amerdment cannot be 
justified to their constituents. I cannot 
believe that the tenants and their sup- 
porters can refuse to give to the tenantry 
of England a protection of this kind, to 
which they are so plainly entitled. 
*Mr. STUART RENDEL: I hope 
this Amendment will receive some 
attention from the Government, be- 
cause it aims at an injustice which 
lies at the bottom of our objection to 
this Bill. The tithe which is properly 
alien on the land has been made by 
the Act of 1836 a debt recoverable on 
the produce of the land in the posses- 
sion of the occupier. That is a very 
great hardship on the occupier, but I 
suppose it was brought about by the 
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difficulty of finding any other corpus 
against which a remedy could possibly 
be sought. The Government now make 
an excuse of the existence of that hard- 
ship for the creation of a new grievance 
of a very much graver character. They 
propose to turn the tithe into a personal 
debt against the occupier. Surely that 
is an extraordinary hardship and a 
great grievance. But now it appears 
that that grievance is to be placed 
on the occupier, even in cases where 
the landlord has contracted with the 
occupier that he .will pay the tithe. 
I submit that that isa monstrous aggra- 
vation of the injustice. Ido not think 
it has yet been observed that there is a 
positive advantage to the landowner in 
inducing the tenant to pay the tithe in 
reference to abatements of rent called 
for by the feeling of the country gener- 
ally. If itis the habit in the district 
for the landlord to abate 10 or 15 per 
cent of the rent, the landlord who does 
not pay thetithe gives 10 or 15 per cent 
on less than the true rent, and on a 
smaller sum than the landlord who pays 
the tithe, and there are probably many 
clever landlords who expressly pay the 
tithes in order that they may be gene- 
rous at a cheap rate. I have known a 
large landowner admit that that was 
the cause of the custom of payment of 
tithe by the tenant on his own estate. It 
does seem a most unreasonable thing to 
urge that men whose landlords have 
actually covenanted to pay the tithe 
should be compelled to pay it themselves. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I only wish 
to appeal to the sense of justice of 
Gentlemen opposite who are favour- 
able to this Bill in reference to this 
Amendment. Just let us see what 
is the case the Government have 
made for the Bill. The Attorney 
General and the Home Secretary say 
the Bill is brought in to deal with the 
cases of tenants who can pay and will 
not pay, and that we need a speedy and 
easy mode of recovering the tithe rent- 
charge from tenants who are liable under 
their agreements to pay the tithe, and 
who, having the meansto pay, will not pay. 
That is the point of view of the Govern- 
ment. I am not going to argue now 
whether they are right or wrong. We 
say that, admitting the grievance and 
the remedy, there is another class of 
tenants who have contracts with their 
landlords, under which the latter have 
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covenanted to pay the tithe. Are they 
to be subjected to this exceptional mode 
of recovery in order that the landlords 
may recover through them? I do 
appeal to the sense of justice of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite whether it is not a 
monstrous thing to put on the tenants 
a special liability for that which the 
landlord has covenanted to pay. Let 
me quote the words of Lord Salisbury 
upon this very point. Speaking upon 
the Bill which the Government intro- 
duced two years ago the Prime Minister 
said the object of the Bill 


“Is to relieve both the tithe owner and the 
farmer from grievances under which they at- 
present suffer—the tithe owner that he has to- 
recover a tithe from the person who does not . 
owe it, and the farmer from the grievance that, 
though he does not really owe, it he is called: 
upon to it. Iam aware that the farmer is put 
into that position by his own act—by an agree-- 
ment made with his landlord—but the incon- 
venience of the process is unquestionably very’ 
great, because all variations in the amount of: 
tithe fall upon the farmer, and are felt by him 
in bad times, causing much exasperation, 
owing tothe farmer having to bear the brunt 
of the payment at a time when he can least 
afford it, and leaving him subject, if he does 
not pay it, to a process—that ot distraint— 
which we knuw from experience is singularly 
calculated to excite popular feeling. . . There 
can be no doubt that it is the land, and the 
land only, that is liable for the tithe. ‘The 
occupier never has been, and is not now, by law 
liable. What is liable is the gross produce of 
the land. Ifthe land yields no produce then» 
there is no tithe due. ‘That has been the case. 
hitherto, and that will still be the case under 
this Bill. Though the Bill makes the landowner ~ 
liable for the tithe, it really only provides a 
change of procedure, substituting the simpler 
procedure of the County Court in the place of 
the ancient and exasperating procedure of. 
distrain:.” 

What was Lord Salisbury’s principle ?” 
It was that it was altogether a mistake ~ 
to make the occupier liable in any sense 
of the word, that the owner was 
the man liable, and that even if 
the occupier had entered into a 
contract the inconvenience was s0 
great that the Legislature was bound to 
step in and deal with it. The Govern- 
ment now ask that where the landlord 
has agreed to meet what was his original 
obligation, but refuses or err to do 
so, the tenant is to be made liable, is to 
be County Courted, is to be distrained 
upon ; and the Home Secretary, in his 
light and airy way, tells us that the 
tenant can bring an action for the re- 
covery of the sum of money he has 
been most unfairly compelled to pay, 
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I put it to hon. Gentlemen whether, 
as a matter of simple justice between 
landlord and tenant, they ought not to 
accept this Amendment ? 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: Judging from 
the way in which some of my observa- 
tions have been received, I am afraid it 
is not much good making any distinct 
statement in this matter. All I can say 
is that if the injustice suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman were brought 
home to my mind, I should be one of 
the first to vote for the Amendment; 
but it is because the right hon. Gentle- 
man has, unintentionally of course, lost 
sight of the real position, that he has 
failed to see that injustice does not exist. 
The right hon. Gentleman seems to have 
forgotten that the tithe receiver has no 
remedy against the owner of land. 
Whether or not an Act should be passed 
to alter the state of things is another 
matter; but at the present time, as the 
law now stands, as the law will stand 
after this Bill is passed, the tithe re- 
ceiver has no remedy against the owner 
at all. We must bear that fact in mind. 
Our view is that we ought to get rid of 
the exasperating remedy by distraint. 
We may be right or wrong, but, as 
Lord Salisbury said, we think a great 
deal of those troubles have come about 
because of the method in which tithe is 
tobe recoverable. The process of distress, 
whether it be for rent or tithe, often 
has produced trouble, disturbance and 
turmoil in the districts in which it is 
resorted to, and therefore we are pro- 
viding an alternative remedy. The 
right bon. Gentleman says we ought 
to provide that alternative remedy in 
cases where the landlord has covenanted 
to pay the tithe. The argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman applies to the law 
as it stands now. Where the tenant 
has paid what is called a higher rent, 
the tithe receiver has no alternative ; he 
must distrain, he must go against the 
occupier as the law now stands. What 
we want is to induce people to resort to 
the County Court remedy, and not to 
the remedy by distress. The tithe re- 
ceiver knows nothing about the cove- 
nants between the owners and the occu- 
piers. The title receiver cannot tell 
whether the tenant is paying a rent 
whereby he is to pay tithe or not. [ Mr. 
Szsatz-Hsynz: He knows it by the 
agreements.] He cannot know it before 
he takes proceedings; he cannot tell 
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exclusive of tithe. But whether the 
tenant is to pay the tithe or not, the 
only remedy the tithe receiver has got 
is to go against the occupier. We may 
be wrong, but we believe the alternative 
remedy suggested will remove the cause 
of disturbance in many cases. Why 
should we not be allowed to provide a 
resort to that which we believe will 
have a salutary effect? If we were to 
increase the burden on the occupier by’ 
a single fraction, I admit the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby, and 
theright hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton would be right, but 
they will recolléct that by Section 2 
of Clause 1 the tithe receiver is only to 
be allowed to levy -by execution on the 
same goods and under the same circum- 
stances as the distress would be levied. 
I respectfully urge there is no reason 
for excluding from the operation of the 
Bill the particular case in which the 
tenant has got a remedy against the 
landlord. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I am one of 
the last to wish to believe that Her 
Majesty’s Government are anxious to 
stereotype injustice, but I am drawn 
against my will to say they are doing 
so. The Attorney General has admitted 
there is injustice under the existing 
state of circumstances. He has pointed 
to it as a matter which ought to be 
remedied, and yet in this Bill he 
stereotypes the very thing he admits to 
be an injustice. You have disturbed 
the settlement of 1834; and you are not 
ready to face the consequences. The 
Attorney General tells us the occupier 
has the remedy against the landlord of 
bringing an action. What is the reason 
for recovering from the owner, and 
through the occupier? One hon. 
Gentleman assigns as a reason, that the 
landlord is often a very mysterious per- 
son, whom it is difficult to get at. If 
such is the case, how is the poor tenant 
to fare? The Government have brought 
forward this measure in the interest of 
the tithe owner, and they will do nothing 
in the interest of the tithe payer. 

- Mz. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Har- 
row): It is quite clear that the tithe- 
owner may have great difficulty in 
knowing who the owner of the property 
is. In the case of the income tax the 
oceupier is made the payer, because the 
Government has no means of. knowing 
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who is the actual owner. When a man 
makes a contract’ he knows with whom 
he is dealing. The tenant knows with 
whom he is dealing, but the tithe re- 
ceiver does not of necessity know who 
the landowner is. I cannot agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton with regard 
to the stereotyping of injustice in 
this case. When the landlord and 
tenant agree that the landlord is to 
pay the tithe the tenant knows that 
he is primarily liable. He is liable 
to have his goods seized by way of 
distress. A jeweller whose shop is 
liable to tithe is liable to have every 
article of jewelry swept away. It is an 
entire mistake to suppose that the tithe 
rent-charge is only issuable from the pro- 
duce of the land. The tithe rent-charge 
actually issues from the land, but every 
particle of property belonging to the 
tenant is liable to be seized. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: I was 
very much puzzled by the reply of the 
Attorney General to the strong appeal 
made by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler). The hon. and learned 
Gentleman says the law as it at present 
stands gives the tithe owner no remedy 
against the landowner. I turn to the 
Bill which Lord Salisbury spoke of in 
the speech which has been quoted, and 
I present the Attorney General with the 
easiest way out of the difficulty. In the 
Bill introduced by the Government two 
years ago I find that in the first instance 
the landowner was to become pri- 
marily and only liable for the tithe. 
All the problems about the tithe rent- 
charge issuing out of the land and the 
produce of the land fall to the ground 
in face of the very measure which the 
Government brought in last Session. 
You only want to adopt a part of the 
clause of last year, and you get out of 
the difficulty at once. The words of 
last year’s Bill are— 

“‘ After the commencement of this Act any 
owner for the time being of such land who has 
agreed to pay the tithe shall be liable to pay 
Such rent-charge and all arrears thereon upon 


being due, and the same may be recoverable in 
the manner provided by this Act.” 


There you have an alternative remedy. 
Mr. A. STAVELEY HILL: The 
difficulty which arises here is that 
which would have arisen on an 
Amendment further down — namely, 
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who is to be the person primarily 
liable, the occupier or the owner? 
Some of us have thought that, under 
all circumstances, the owner was the 
person to be held liable, and, above 
all things, that he should be liable 
under the circumstances stated in this 
Bill. It is said by my hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Ambrose) that there is some 
difficulty in finding who is the owner of 
the land. To my utter surprise I heard 
that statement cheered by the Leader of 
the House and the Home Secretary. If 
they will go into their own parishes and 
look at the rate books they will find 
there is nothing more certain than who 
is the owner of the land. The occupa- 
tion of the land is sometimes uncertain, 
but the owner of the land is easily dis- 
coverable. Now, who should be liable, 
and should an agreement between the 
landlord and tenant be taken notice of ? 
It is said that an agreemeat has been 
made between the landlord and tenant 
of which the tithe owner cannot know. 
If you are to take advantage of an 
agreement which makes the tenant 
liable, why not take advantage of an 
agreement which makes the owner 
liable? The landowner is the person 
who is properly liable. 

Mr. & OSBORNE MORGAN: The 
Attorney General confesses thero is a 
gross injustice. Yet he says he is 
powerless to remedy it. It is said that 
the landlords will not benefit by this 
Bill, and I do not know that any class 
will particularly, and if this Amend- 
ment is rejected I fully expect that in 
county constituencies we shall have a 
walk-over at the next General Election. 
I cannot imagine any agricultural voter 
supporting the Attorney General. But 
I prefer to support the Amendment 
simply on the grounds of justice. The 
Amendment deals simply with the cases 
of landowners under covenant to pay 
the tithe rent-charge. No doubt, in 
the first instance, the tenant will be 
liable tor judgment and execution, and 
you have given him the remedy of action 
against the landlord. But supposing the 
landlord is abroad or that he is insolvent, 
how is he to get back the money he has 
wrongly paid? Itseems to me you put 
the tenant under the harrow first and 
then you leave him to chance for his 
remedy. ‘lhe argument that the land- 


lord may not be known has, of course, 
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been disposed of by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite. Of course, the 
landlord will be known. [ think the 
Amendment is simply justice. 

*Mr. GENGE (Stockport): I agree 
that it is dgainst the owner and not 
the occupier of the land that the primary 
remedy should lie when tithe rent-charge 
is not paid, and I hope a number of the 
hon. Gentlemen who have spoken in sup- 
portof that view will support me when we 
come to the point at which I shall pro- 

se to substitute owner for occupier, 
which will give the opportunity of apply- 
ing the remedy where it ought to be 
applied. But for allthat I cannot support 
the Amendment before us, and I will 
explain why. The Amendment is to 
this effect, that if there be a contract 
between occupier and owner, whereby the 
owner is to pay the tithe rent-charge, 
then the tithe-owner is to be deprived 
not of all remedy against the occupier, 
but only of the particular remedy 
in this Bill. The hon. Member does 
not propose to take away from the tithe 
owner the power of distraint upon 
the goods of the occupier, if there be 
such a contract between him and the 
landowner as is contemplated in the 
Amendment. That remedy wouid re- 
main, and the only difference accept- 
ance of this Amendment would make 
would be that the tithe owner, 
driven from this remedy, would be 
obliged to have recourse to distress 
against the tenant, and so practically 
this Amendment would give the con- 
tracting tenant no protection at all. 
There is this further hardship to the 
tithe owner, that he might not be able 
to find out whether such a contract 
existed until the defence was put 
in to his action, and he would then 
be mulcted in the costs. Of course 
the practical difficulty about the owner 
is not to find out who he is, but where 
he is. You may, as my hon. and learned 
Friend says, readily find out who the 
landowner is, but the difficulty is to 
find out where he is. It may be difficult 
to sue him, but really this question 
does not arise. It is not necessary for 
the occupier who pays under pressure 
tithe rent-charge, which the land- 
lord has contracted to pay to sue the 
landlord, because he can deduct the 
amount from the next rent due, and so 
the occupier will have no grievance. 
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I think I have shown the Amendment 
will not have the etfect which is desired, 
That effect, however, will be gained by 
the Amendment of which I have given 
notice, and consequently I look for- 
ward to carrying that by a considerable 
majority. 

Mr. H.H. FOWLER: The Attorney 
General has alluded to an action against 
the owner, but that does not arise. The 
point really is, addressing myself to the 
Attorney General’s argument, if this 
remedy which the Government propose 
was to be an absolutely substituted 
remedy there would be no alternative, 
and then, I admit, the Attorney 
General’s argument would be a very 
difficult one to answer, but the case is 
this: the Government leave the old 
remedy precisely as it was, but this 
gives an additional and alternative 
remedy against this improper proceed- 
ing of tenants whom the tithe owner 
waits to punish. The Attorney General 
admits there is an injustice in the 
present arrangement, and he charges us 
with wishing to stereotype it, but that 
we do not wish to do. What we pro- 
pose is that the present arrangement 
should rem. in as it is, that the produce 
of the land only should be liable, and 
that the tenant should be liable tz dis- 
tress in respect to that produce, and that 
that should be the only remedy the tithe 
owner should have against a tenant io 
the event of the tenant being under con- 
tract with his landlord not to pay tithe. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Harrow (Mr. Ambrose) assumes that the 
occupier is personally liable, but there 
is no provision in the law as to personal 
liability in respect to tithe-charge. 
The landlord is not liable, the tenant is 
not liable, there is no person in exist- 
ence at the present moment who is 
liable. Now, the Government say we 
are going to make the tenant liable to 
be sued, and assuming that that is 
necessary, we say, do not extend that 
liability to those cases where the land- 
lord has contracted to pay the tithe 
rent-charge. That is the point, anda 
good deal that has been said is 
beside the mark. As to finding the 
landlord, the tithe-owner cannot do so 
now, nor can he touch the tenant, all 
that he can touch is the produce of the 
land, and we do not wish to interfere 
with that arrangement, we would have 
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it remain as it is, the hay, the corp, the 
produce of the land being liable for the 
payment of tithe. When you enable 
these tithe-owners to put the occupier 
into the County Court, you give him the 
power of imposing upon the occupier 
the additional penalty of costs, no in- 
considerable item. The Attorney 
General says how is the tithe-owner to 
know of the existence of the contract, 
and, of course, he would not know if 
the contract were a secret one, but I say 
that does not touch the case. If it was 
to be the only remedy, then the Attorney 
General’s argument would be sound; 
but we do not interfere with the remedy 
existing, and there is always the pro- 
duce upon which the tithe-owner can 
distrain. There is an alternative remedy, 
and what we say is let the s‘atus quo 
be preserved, do not make the occupier 
liable to twice payment of the tithe, 
plus the cost of the County Court 
proceedings. 

*Mr.H. k. FARQUHARSON (Dorset, 
W.): We are told that the tenant can 
withhold the amount of the tithe from 
his rent; but may I ask what is to 
happen when the tenant’s rent does not 
equal the amount of the tithe? It is 
not an impossible case, there are many 
acres in Wilts and Hants, and, I think, 
in Dorset also where the rent is less 
than the tithe. I certainly think the 
tenant farmer, under this Bill, may 
find himself in the position of being 
compelled to meet a demand for tithes, 
for which, owing to the smallness of his 
rent, he might not be able sufficiently 
to recoup himself. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding): The question of the 
hon. Member who has just sat ‘down 
will be of even greater importance if the 
Committee will remember that in addi- 
tion to the tithe itself there will be the 
County Court costs. I am not quite sure 
whether the latter could be recovered 
from the landlord. The question is, 
where there is a covenant between land- 
lord and tenant by which the landlord 
Is to pay the tithe and does not do so, 
can the tenant recover both tithe and 
costs? It seems to me there is a con- 
siderable /apsus that may involve the 
tenant in serious responsibility. There 
are lands just within the verge of culti- 
vation to which the question of tithe is 
Just that which wil! decide whether the 
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land shall go out of cultivation, and this, 
therefore, is a serious question from the 
producer’s point of view. I am sure 
there is not a Member on this side who 
did not feel confident that the Govern- 
ment would accept this Amendment. 
What has become of all the Government 
promises, to look at this from the tenant’s 
point of view, and that some. part of the 
obligation should rest upon the land- 
lord? I take last night’s Division List 
as showing that the sense of the House. 
is in favour of making this a landlord’s 
charge instead of a tenant’s charge, 
and this should make it obligatory upon 
the Government to accept the Amend- 
meat of my hon. Friend. It is a fact. 
that ought to be stated that we should 
have been in a majority last night 
but that five of our Members were in 
prison. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM: We 
are losing sight of the essential 
point. It is admitted on both sides 
that the landlord is chiefly liable, 
and the whole of the talk seems to me 
to get him out of his liability and to 
put that liability upon some one else ;. 
but let us go straight to the point, if 
the landlord is liable let that be dis- 
tinetly laid down. The landlord ought to. 
be liable, and to be prohibited from con- 
tracting himself out of the liability, as 
employers are prohibited from contract- 
ing themselves out of the Employers’ 
Liabiliry Act. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : There 
appears to be some confusion in the 
minds of some hon. Members as to 
who is liable for the tithe rent- 
charge by law, but {there is no 
doubt whatever that the occupier is 
the person liable for tithe rent-charge 
all over England, and upon the occupier 
only can the tithe owner come. [Cries 
of “No!”] And not only can the 
tithe rent-charge owner come upon the 
occupier for the produce of the land, he 
can come upon his personal property, 
his house or other property upon the 
land; even a railway station and its 
plant may be liable on tithe-paying 
land. 

Mr. A. STAVELEY HILL: There 
there is a special Act. 

Mp. STANLEY LEIGHTON: My 
hon. Friend interrupts me, but I think 
my knowledge of the law on this subject 
is equal to his. From the occupies 
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alone is the tithe rent-charge owner able 
to recover his debt; and as for the 
landlord contracting to pay the tithe 
rent-charge, why such a thing cannot 
exist. The landlord can never contract 
to pay the tithe rent-charge. The only 
mode in which the landlord may 
become liable fur the tithe rent-charge 
is by the tenant contracting with 
him that he will not deduct the tithe 
rent-charge which he pays from the 
rent; that is the only way in 
which the landlord becomes liable— 
by the deduction which the tenant by 
law is able to make from his rent for 
tithe rent-charge. Ton. Members seem 
to think that is an injustice, but it is in 
precisely the same position as the 
property tax. This cannot be levied on 
the owners, it can only be levied on the 
occupiers, and the occupiers have by 
law the right to deduct that income tax 
from the rent they pay their landlords. 
It is evident that it is impossible to get 
hold of and claim this from the landlord ; 
he may live abroad, in France or in 
Australia ; you can only come down upon 
the occupier and give him the right of 
deduction from the rent. 

Mr. A. STAVELEY HILL: Just a 
word in reply to my hon. Friend and his 
reference to railway stations and engines 
being liable to tithe rent-charge. I may 
inform my hon. Friend that this ques- 
tion of railway stations is dealt with by 
special Act of Parliament. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The speech of 
the hon. Member opposite shows how 
necessary it is to continue these Debates. 
That a County Member who sets up asa 
great authority on the tithe question 
and writes letters to the Zimes should 
say that the occupier is liable shows 
such a condition of Cimmerian darkness 
that we must continue the process of 
education. The hon. Member is entirely 
mistaken. Not merely is the occupier 
not liable, but it is part of the contract— 
it is expressly provided in the Act of 
1836—that he shall not be liable. The 
words of the Act are— 

** Provided always that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be taken to render any person 
whomsoever personally liable to the payment 
of any such rent-charge.” 
vy Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: But 
his goods are liable. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That is not the 
same thing. That the hon. Member 
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should fail to perceive this distinction: 
between goods and occupier shows that. 
he does not apprehend the very elements 
of the question. The hon. Member for 
Dorsetshire has appealed to the Govern-: 
ment to give some satisfaction on this. 
point. Suppose the tithe rent-charge 
should be greater than the produce of 
the land itself—which, notwithstanding 
what the Home Secretary has said, is a 
very ordinary occurrence—if the hon, 
Member were right the tenant would 
still have to pay it. The tenant in 
some cases pays the tithe in his rent to 
the landlord. Having paid it once he 
may be called upon to pay it over again, 
That is a grievous injustice, and [ 
cannot understand how the Government 
can persist in refusing in some way to 
remedy it. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: [cannot complain 
of the right hon. Gentleman urging his 
arguments; but I am afraid I can only 
give the same answer again. Theright 
hon. Gentleman asks why the Govern- 
ment commit the injustice of making the 
tenant pay the tithe? He now says that 
probably the tenant pays a rent in which 
the tithe is included, which covers the 
tithe. What happens to the tenant 
now ? 

Sirk W. HARCOURT: No doubt 
there is some sort of grievance arises 
now, but in making a new arrangement 
I say you ought to remedy this. It is 
no answer to say what is the course 
pursued now, because the Bill gives a 
new remedy, and, in giving it, we ought 
to protect the tenant from injustice. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not admit 
that this is a new remedy which alters 
the incidence of the charge. I say that 
at the present moment, whatever rent 
the tenant pays, and whatever covenant 
the landlord has entered into, the law, 
for reasons of general convenience, in 
spite of the particular hardship, is that 
the goods of that tenant on the titheable 
lands are liable to be seized in the first 
instance. We do not enlarge that 
liability by one hair’s breadth, We 
say these very same goods on these very 
same titheable lands shall still be liable 
to be seized, and none else; the only 
difference is that they will be seized by 
the County Court bailiff, and not by the 
private bailiff. There is no reason for 
upsetting what is, on the whole, a con- 
venient arrangement, which the expe- 
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ence of 50 years has shown to be the 
only one possible, and which is adopted 
for income tax as well as for tithe rent- 
charge. The Bill renders the same 
goods of the occupier liable to be seized 
under the same circumstances. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: But not under 
the same covenant. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The covenant 
has nothing to do with it. ButI am as- 
suming the same covenant, and that the 
landlord has covenanted to pay the tithe. 
If the Bill does not pass, the distrainable 

ds of the tenant upon titheable lands 
are liable to be seized, notwithstanding 
the covenant. The Bill says the very 
same goods on the same titheable lands 
shall also be liable to be seized, notwith- 
standing the covenant. To talk about 
that being a disturbance of the settle- 
ment of 1836 may do for a platform, but 
hardly for the House of Commons. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: This is a most 
important matter. The right hon. 
Gentleman does not recognise the prin- 
ciple of his own Bill, and when he says 
that we are only going to do the same 
thing that was done in 1836 he forgets 
that under the Bill the tithe-payer can 
be County Courted, and that there will 
be costs against the defendant. That 
presents a very different state of affairs 
to that which existed under the Act of 
1836. Weare merely asking the Govern- 
ment to do an act of justice in asking 
them to allow the tenant who is to deduct 
the tithe from his rent also to deduct the 
costs of the County Court proceedings 
from his rent. If they do not agree to 
that it will be an injustice to the tenant, 
the landlord having covenanted to pay 
the tithe. I can assure the Government 
this Amendment will make the Bill work 
easier, and I would strongly urge them 
to accept it. 

_ Ma. MATTHEWS: The hon. Member 
is perfectly aware that the cost of the 
distress can be deducted at present. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: Yes; _half-a- 
crown. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No; the cost of 
the levying by a man in possession. 
[‘‘No, no!” ] The costs of the levy 
under a distress are as great as they 
would be under the County Court. No 
doubt the preliminary costs under the 
County Court process would be heavier ; 
but the point is this—the tenant now can- 
not deduct the costs of distraint, because 
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it is his own fault if they are in- 
curred. 

*Mr. GRAY: I cannot agree with the 
Home Secretary. Tithe is not on all 
fours with Income Tax, which bears a 
much smaller proportion to the rent. In 
many cases tithe is more than the rent. 
It is not the tenant-farmers who ask for 
this legislation ; it is being forced upon 
them ; and they have a right to ask that 
if a change is made they shali not be 
allowed to suffer. Take a case of this 
kind: a landlord has a farm on his 
hands; ‘the man who has given it up has 
been struggling with adversity and has 
got the farm into a bad condition; 
the landlord goes to another farmer 
whom he knows, and in whom he has 
confidence, and says—‘‘I cannot farm 
this land ; I have not the means to spare; 
you must take it under easy terms;’’ 
and perhaps a bargain is agreed upon, 
whereby the farmer takes the land for 
the first year, rent free, the second 
year at 2s. 6d. an acre, and the third 
year at 5s. Under those circumstances, 
where the rent for the first year is abso- 
lutely nothing, how can you provide 
that the tenant can deduct the tithe he 
pays from the rent? 

Mx.S WETEN HAM (Carnarvon, &c.): 
I wish to see the saddle put upon the 
right horse and the owner made liable 
permanently; but I cannot accept this 
Amendment, because, if the goods of 
the occupier are not to be distrained 
upon when the owner is under a 
covenant to pay tithe, the tithe-owner 
will have no remedy at all. He 
cannot sue the owner of the land, be- 
cause under the Act of William IV. no 
one is to be made personally liable. 
The Amendment does not give power to 
the titheowner to sue the landlord as if 
it were a personal debt. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It leaves the 
right of distraint. 

Mr. SWELENHAM: That is true, 
but I am now dealing with the effect of 
the Amendment. I say it cannot be 
supported, because it would leave the 
tithe-owner without a remedy in a case 
where the landowner had covenanted to 
pay the tithe. 

*Mr. STUART RENDEL: From a4 
Welsh point of view this question of 
costs is an important one. We regard 
this as a penal measure. Although 
hon. Members opposite may consider 
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that our grievance is purely a senti- 
mental one, we have a practical griev- 
ance, which is that the County Court 
may be made a vehicle for piling up 
costs against us. At present it is com- 
paratively easy to make a certain amount 
of peaceful and orderly resistance, 
within the law, to the payment of 
tithe. That resistance is easy and 
economical—economical, because though 
the occupier was made liable to dis- 
tress, he had the security in the Act 
of 1836 that the costs would only be 
of a moderate amount. It is a distinct 
breach of the contract of 1836 to come 
forward now and pile up costs against 
the occupier. At present in Wales it is 
not difficult to organise a sort of cam- 
paign against tithe. Personally, I have 
no sympathy in that. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber, I think, has lost sight of the 
Amendment. 

*Mz. STUART RENDEL: I am sorry 
if I have done that. What I wish to 
point out is, that through the imposition 
of these costs it may possibly be made 
more difficult to carry on anything like 
@ campaign, but that the mischief will 
only be driven underground. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 

Mr. PHILIPPS : Hon. Members 
who support the Government seem to 
rely very much on the fact that the 
tenant who has to pay the tithe will be 
able to recoup himself by deducting 
what he pays from the rent. But do 
they know that in a large part of the 
country the tithe is more than the rent ? 
I can say from my knowledge of the 
Wiltshire Downs that there are many 
thousands of acres of land there on which 
the tithe is double the rent. I should 
have thought that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
would have been able to corroborate 
that. I fancy there is a good deal of 
land in Hampshire of which the same 
may be said, and I would appeal to the 
hon. Member opposite, who represents 
some portion of that county. I forget 
what Division he represents, but I refer 
to the hon. Member, who always speaks 
against the Bill and votes for it, to say 
whether my statement ‘is not correct. 
In these cases the tenant cannot possibly 
recoup himself by deducting the tithe 
from the rent, because there is no rent, 
or very little rent. That is what makes 
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this Amendment a remedy for a very 
practical grievance. 

*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: By the 
Bill as it at present stands the tenant 
farmer is not only put in the position 
that he will have to pay a debt which 
the law declares to be the debt of his 
landlord, but if the claim happens to come 
at atime when it is not convenient to 
meet it, in one month he will 
have to pay with Oounty Court 
costs which will not be recoverable, 
And he will have to do something else— 
having paid his landlord’s debt he will 
have to wait until he can get the money 
back from the landlord. The tenant 
farmers are many of them very poor, 
having passed through bad times, and it 
may happen to be a very serious thing for 
them to have to pay this debt and wait 
two, three, four, or perhaps six months 
until the rent day comes round, and they 
can deduct the tithe from the rent. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite, who represent 
agricultural constituencies, appear to 
be becoming pretty well agreed 
that in principle the burden ought 
to be removed from the occupier and 
placed on the shoulders of the owner of 
the land. When the proper time comes 
I hope we shall have a satisfactory 
Division to affirm that principle; but it. 
does seem to me strange that these very 
same hon. Gentlemen, who have over 
and over again in the course of their 
speeches given their assent to the 
principle, should resist an Amendment 
which only goes half as far. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) = 
As representing a division of @ 
county in which the burden of 
these tithes is felt as much as any- 
where else I desire to point out 
what I believe to be another difficulty. 
According to the law at present the 
remedy of distraint is a remedy upon 
the goods or property upon the parti- 
cular land in respect of which the rent- 
charge is claimed; but construing this 
section with the next, a County Court. 
judgment under this Bill will not be 
limited to any particular property at 
any particular place. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, it will. 

Mr. WADDY: All I can say is I do 
not agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man in that, and I have read the Bill 
as carefully as possible. Of course, if 
it is intended to limit the judgment, L 
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am satisfied; but it seems to me that 
any of the personal property of the 
occupier may be affected by the judg- 
ment. 
Mr. MATTHEWS: Any of the pro- 
perty on which now there can be a 
distraint. 
- Me. WADDY: A man may have 

roperty in parish ‘‘A”’ and property 
in parish ‘‘ B,” and the judgment could 
be applied to either. [ No, no!’’] Yes; 
the right hon. Gentleman will see that 
that isso if he looks carefully at the 
Bill. There is nothing to limit the 
distress. 

*Mr. GEDGE: I would point out that 
according to the Act of 1836, if several 
sums are due from the same occupier 
in respect of different closes held under 
the same owner the distress may be 
levied on all these sums put together 
on all the closes, and this Bill leaves the 
matter precisely as before. 

*Mr. SEALE-HAYNE : I regret that 
after the Home Secretary’s admission, 
that a serious grievance was possible 
under the clause as it stands, the Govern- 
ment refuse to accept this Amendment. 
Before going to a Division I desire to 
warn hon. Gentlemen opposite to think 
well what they are about to vote for— 
it is for setting up under the provisions 
of this Bill the possibility of the tithe- 
payer having to pay tithe rent charge 
twice over. This would be a gross in- 
justice to tenant farmers, and it is a 
pity the Government have made no 
effort to meet the present proposed 
Amendment of this Bill, which is a 
Bill for the purpose of “‘ remedying the 
law,” and not of setting up an injury. 

Mr. P. MORGAN (Merthyr Tydvil) : 
I think this is a fair Amendment. The 
landlord should not be relieved from 
the covenant he has entered into, 
although the Government, in refusing 
the Amendment, seem to desire that he 
should. I have been for the past two 
days exercising my mind to discover 
what object the Government can have 
in pushing on this measure. As was 
said on the Second Reading—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not entitled to repeat a Second 
Reading speech. 

Mr. P. MORGAN: The Attorney 
General said he preferred the County 
Court remedy to the remedy of distress. 
I desire to point out why, in my opinion, 
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the hon. and learned Gentleman prefers 
the one remedy to the other. 

Tux CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
must keep to the Amendment. 

Mr. P. MORGAN: I will only say 
that the Government can have no other 
object in refusing to entertain the 
Amendment than this—that they wish 
to relieve the landlord from a covenant 
which he has entered into. I see no 
earthly reason why the land itself should 
not remain liable for the tithe. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): Un- 
less the Amendment is adopted the state 
of things will be this—that if the iand- 
lord chooses to be dishonest the tenant 
has first to bear the cost of the distraint ; 
and, secondly, he has to bear the sacri- 
fice of the produce. This is a new and 
novel remedy. It is admitted that if 
the landlord covenants to pay and does 
not pay he is dishonest, and yet, by this 
Bill, the Government propose to punish 
the tenant by two modes for the dis- 
honesty of the landlord. Under the old 
system the tenant could not be made a 
bankrupt in respect of tithe, but this 
will no longer be the case. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 139 ; 
Noes 150.—( Div. List, No. 304.) 


*Mr. SEALE-HAYNE: I have now 
to move another Amendment to Clause 1 
—namely, in page 1, line 7, to leave 
out the words ‘‘ whatever the amount of 
the sum may be.”’ I say it is contrary 
to justice that the tenant should be liable 
to be sued in the County Court for the 
landlord’s tithe, and that the powers of 
the County Court should be enlarged 
for this purpose in the way proposed by 
the Bill. It is about five hours since I 
called the attention of the Home Secre- 
tary to the provisions of the Act of 1866, 
in which the powers of the County 
Court, with regard to extraordinary 
tithe, are limited to £50, and no 
reply has been given to the question, 
if that were considered a proper 
limitation in regard to extraor- 
dinary tithe in 1886, why are we in 
1889 to have the powers of the Ovounty 
Court extended in order to meet the case 
of afew Welsh parsons? It would be 
@ monstrous injustice to strain the law 
for such a purpose ; and I protest agains 
our being kept here to the end of 
August, and possibly the beginning o 
September, over a measure of this kind, 
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when mattersoffar greater importance— 
such, for instance, as the Indian Budget— 
are being kept in the background. But 
Her Majesty’s Government regard the 
well-being of 250,000,000 of Her 
Majesty’s subjects as nothing compared 
with a measure providing the means of 
enabling a hundred or so of the Welsh 
clergy to recover tithes from the tenant 
farmers. I trust Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will agree to the omission of these 
words, and that they will afterwards 
accept a further Amendment which would 
limit the power of the County Court to 
£50. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The point raised 
by the Amendment of the hon. Gentle- 
man has already been decided. The 
Committee has refused to maintain the 
limit of £50, which is the County 
Oourt limit. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes; but on 
the point of order I would say that that 
is only the County Court Timit in a 
particular case, and it has been pointed 
out that £50 is not the general limit. 
In many cases the jurisdiction of the 
County Court extends to £100, and even 
to £500 or £1,000. The Committee has, 
I admit, declined to impose a £50 lin.it, 
but this Amendment is a proposal of a 
different character ; and I submit that 
though these words ‘‘ whatever the 
amount of the sum may be,’’ cannot be 
governed by an Amendment imposing a 
_ limit of £50, yet we are proposing to 
omit words which are now in the Bill, 
words which entirely alter the whole 
condition of the existing County Court 
jurisdiction. I hope we may be allowed 
to take a Division on this proposal, 
because we desire to enter our protest. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The right hon. Gentleman is not speaking 
to the point of order; he is addressing 
himself to the Amendment. 

Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN : MayI 
ask whether it would be in order to 
move the omission of the words referred 
to in the Amendment, in order to insert 
‘Cin cases not exceeding £100”? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Possibly, if the 
omission of the words is moved with the 
intention to insert a limit of £100, such 
an Amendment might be in order. The 
hon. Member who has moved the 
Amendment referred at the end of his 
speech to a limit of £50 as that which 
he desired to substitute ; but, apart from 
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that, the effect of the omission of the 
words would be to introduce the County 
Court limit of £50, and the Committee 
have already refused to maintain that 
limit. 

*Mr. SEALE-HAYNE: That would 
hardly be the case if we were to stop at 
this Amendment, which only proposes to 
omit the words ‘‘ whatever the amount 
of the sum may be.” I propose 
to fix a limitation further on, but that 
is not before the Committee now. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am afraid I 
have not made myself intelligible. If 
the hon. Member has some other 
Amendment on the Paper which will 
bring this Amendment within the scope 
of admissibility L will allow it to be 
moved; but as it now stands, it is 
strictly in itself inadmissible. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Would it be in order to move 
the omission of the words re- 
ferred to in order to insert the words 
‘‘in cases not exceeding £100” ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I rise to 
order. My hon. Friend below the Gang- 
way has asked a question which I be 
to repeat. You, Sir, have ruled that, 
inasmuch as the Committee have alread 
decided against a £50 limit, the Amend- 
ment to omit the words ‘‘ whatever the 
amount of the sum may be” cannot be 
moved ; but if it be proposed to omit 
those words in order to insert the words 
“in cases not exceeding £100,’’ that 
would not be the limit of the County 
Court jurisdiction, but would be an 
entirely new proposition. Therefore I 
propose to move the omission of the 
words ‘‘ whatever the amount of the 
sum may be’’ in order to insert the 
words ‘‘in cases not exceeding £100.” 

THe CHAIRMAN: I carefully re- 
stricted myself to pointing out that the 
Amendment was out of order as it 
stood; but I did not say it was im- 
possible to move the Amendment in 
connection with another amount. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: But if the 
words “whatever the amount of the 
sum may be” remain, it would be im- 
possible to insert the words ‘‘in cases 
not exceeding £100.” Therefore, in 
order to insert the latter words, we must 
get rid of the first ; consequently, I beg 
to move the omission of the wo 
‘‘ whatever the amount of the sum may 
be,” so that afterwards, in the proper 
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place, I may move to insert words raising 
the limit from £50 to £100. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman now proposes to put before 
the Committee a complete, intelligible, 
and consistent Amendment, which I 
will accept. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
7, to leave out the words ‘‘ whatever the 
amount of the sum may be.”—(Sir 
William Harcourt.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: The effect of 
that Amendment would be a very 
rational one—— 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
Surely it is needless to occupy the time 
of the Committee as to the admissibility 
of an Amendment which is now before 
the Committee. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I apprehend 
that if the Amendment now before the 
Committee is carried, it will be possible 
afterwards to insert a limitation of 
£100, which I think would only be 
reasonable seeing what takes place in 
the English County Courts. I hope 
we shall have from the Attorney General 
to-night his view of the practice of the 
English and Welsh County Courts. We 
heard a great deal from him last year 
as to the inadvisability of giving those 
Courts jurisdiction beyond a certain sum, 
and it was urged that they ought not 
to be allowed to deal with very large 
amounts. But now we have come to 
this—that in the view of the Government 
the County Court Judges may safely 
deal with the largest sums, provided 
they are connected with the difficult 
and complicated question of tithes, 
where the parsons and Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners are the creditors; but 
where it is a mere case of shopkeeper 
and customer they must not go beyond 
a small specified limit. The County 
Court Judges are, in my opinion, most 
competent to deal with ordinary Civil 


contract debts; but when we come to 


questions of this character, I agree with 
the view taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and therefore I have great plea- 
sure in supporting his Amendment. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 150; 
Noes 127.—(Div. List, No. 305.) 


{Aveusr 13, 1839} 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: The object of 
my next Amendment is to enable the 
tithe-owner to use either the present 
remedy of distress or the County Court 
procedure. He cannot have both; he 
must choose between the two. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 7, after the words “may be, "to 
insert the words ‘if he has not dis- 
trained for the same.”—(Mr. Secretary 
Matthews.) 


Question proposed, 
words be there inserted.” 


Mr. A. STAVELEY HILL: I am 
happy to find that at last the Home 
Secretary is coming round to our view 
and is admitting a remedy which many 
of us have suggested. I shall have 
great pleasure in accepting this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I beg to 
move, Sir, that you do report Progress. 
The discussions this evening have 
thrown a flood of light on the Bill, and 
it would be a good thing now if hon. 
Members were to go home and meditate 
on what has taken place, especially 
after the decreasing majorities of the 
Government. 

Hon. Members: Increasing. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite must be grateful for very 
small mercies. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Herbert Gardner.) 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I would 
appeal to the hon. Member to be 
reasonable, and not to insist upon his 
Motion, especially at this period of the 
Session. 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: On 
the other hand, I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it is reason- 
able at this period of the Session 
for the Government to go on with 
this Bill? That is a more perti- 
nent question, considering the character 
of the opposition offered to the progress 
of the Bill, and considering the number 
of votes by which it is supported. I 
venture to say that proceeding with this 
Bill.on the part of the Government is 
contrary to all Parliamentary custom, 
certainly since I have sat in this House. 
‘When the Government at the end of a 


“That those 
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Session takes the whole time of the 
House, it has always been on the under- 
standing that it is for the purpose of 
closing Committee of Supply, and of 
dealing with what is non-contentious 
business. That is the well-established 
rule and practice of Parliament. The 
Irish Votes have been interrupted for the 
purpose of taking the most contentious 
measure that it is possible for the Go- 
vernment to bring forward. It is plain, 
also, that we are only at the beginning 
of the discussion. We have succeeded, 
with great difficulty, and by dint of 
long discussion, in introducing a great 
many of our Amendments, and we have 
also induced the Government to put 
down some Amendments of their own. 
I think in these circumstances that the 
Motion of my hon. Friend is perfectly 
reasonable, and I hope he will press it 
to a Division. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: We have re- 
cently had bitter experience of what 
takes place at 12 o’clock and after 
half-past 5 on Wednesday, for on 
the interruption of business the right 
hon. Gentlemen has promptly moved 
the Closure. Therefore, before this Mo- 
.tion is withdrawn, I think we ought to 
have some pledge from the right hon. 
Gentleman that he will not at 12 o’clock 
Closure this Amendment, which, from 
what I can see of its effect, is an im- 

rtant one. If there is any chance, 

owever, of the Amendment being dis- 
cussed in the few minutes which remain 
before midnight without the First Lord 
of the Treasury moving the Closure, 
there will be no objection to proceeding. 
But this is doubtful, judging from 
past experience, and therefore I suggest 
that the Motion to report Proyress 
should be agreed to. I think the 
Amendment of the Government is a most 
objectionable method of proceeding in 
dealing with tithe, because it will tell 
against the Welsh farmers, who are the 
parties immediately concerned. Will 
the Government give us a pledge that 
on this momentous question we shall 
not be Closured ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Order, Order! 
The hon. Member is not at liberty to 
discuss the conduct of the Chair, with 
whom the responsibility for putting the 
Question rests. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then I will 
suggest that the Government should 


Sir W. Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 


Gold) Bill. 


undertake to give us to-morrow reason- 
able time for discussing this Amend- 
ment. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. and 
learned Member does not appear to 
realise that this Amendment has been 
brought forward t» meet the views of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. If they are 
not prepared to accept it, of course it 
must be withdrawn. As to the strong 
language used by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby as to Her 
Majesty’s Government persevering with 
this Bill, the right hon. Gentleman ap- 
pears to be oblivious of the fact that 
this Bill is included among the mea- 
sures which the Government announce 
itto be their intention of passing into 
law. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Committee - report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


COINAGE (LIGHT GOLD) BILL. 
(No. 321.) 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


*Mr. 8. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) : I hope the Government 
will accept the new clause which stands 
in my name. I am not at all opposed to 
the Bill as far as it goes, but [ think it 
would be wise to insert this clause. The 
Government are proposing to assume 
the responsibility for the wear and tear of 
the gold coinage, and they have assumed 
it not only by introducing this Bill, but 
also by declarations of the previous 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. If the 
right hon. Gentleman will agree to con- 
sider this matter, and bring it upon 
Report, I will not press it further. 


New Clause (Defacing gold coin under 
weight not to be obligatory,)—(Jr. 
Montagu,)—brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am not prepared 
to accept this clause. It would open up 
a very large question, and it must be 
remembered that I introduced this Bill 
purely as an experimeatal measure; 
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therefore, I am not willing to go further 


than I have already gone. I hope the 
hon. Gentleman will not delay the pro- 
gress of a Bill, the passing of which is 
so much desired by the commercial 
classes in this country. 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


SUPPLY. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Order be deferred till to- 
morrow.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Are we to under- 
stand that the Scotch Education Vote, 
and not the Irish Votes, is to be taken 
immediately after the Tithe Bill is dis- 


posed of ? 
Taz SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 


As I explained yesterday, it will be 
necessary to take at least the Scotch 
Education Vote before the Irish 
Estimates. 

Mr.T.M. HEALY: Surely this isa 
most unreasonable course to adopt. The 
consideration of the Irish Votes was 
suspended on Friday on the distinct 
understanding that there was some 
pressing ecclesiastical necessity to take 
the Tithes Bill. Now we are told the 
Scotch Votes are to be taken, meaning 
that the Irish Members who are farthest 
away from their homes are to be con- 
sulted last. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): 
Yes; but Scotch Members are quite as 
far away from their homes. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): Am I to understand that 
the Government propose to take 
a single Scotch Vote, and then 
allow another interval before taking 
the remaining Scotch Votes? If so, 
that is exceedingly inconvenient. I 
hope that whenever the Scotch Votes 
are taken they will all be taken 
together. 


‘ Question put, and agreed to. 
VOL. OCCX XXIX. [THrep sERrEs. | 
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JUDICIAL RENTS (IRELAND) 
BILL, (No. 868.) 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—({ Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Ihave no ob- 
jection to raise to the Second Reading 
provided the Government give the House 
some assurance as to what their future 
course with regard to the Bill will be. 
As the Bill now staads, we cannot accept 
it. The object of the Bill is to fix fair 
rent on what may be called the face 
value of the land; in other words, that 
the tenants should be deprived of the 
benefits of their improvements. I think 
it would be most calamitous to the 
tenants if the Bill were adopied in its 
present shape. One way of meeting the 
difficulty would be to allow every legal 
Commissioner to take one or two Sub- 
commissioners more than he now has. 
But there is another way of getting over 
the difficulty, and that is that the County 
Courts should be opened to the tenants. 
We protested against the County Court 
Clause in the Bill of 1881 as unfair 
to the tenants, and in view of our pro- 
tests the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian withdrew it 
and substituted the Land Commission. 
The result is that whenever a tenant 
goes into the County Court the landlord 
moves that the case be removed into 
the Land Commissioners’ Court. I think 
the Government might do much to get 
rid of the present block in the land 
cases if they allowed the tenants to go 
into the County Courts absolutely un- 
less for just cause shown. If the County 
Courts got into the swing they would 
greatly relieve the pressure. For in- 
stance, there is Mr. Hamilton’s Court 
in County Cork; Mr. Ferguson’s, in the 
West Riding; and Mr. Waters, in 
Waterford, which would be resorted to. 
In Tipperary, where Mr. Anderson is 
the County Court Judge, I think the 
tenants would be willing to have the 
cases dealt within the County Court, and 
I think the tenants would also be will- 
ing to go to the County Courts in Meath, 
Westmeath, and Longford, Leitrim and 
Cavan, Tyrone, Mayo, and Limerick. 
In those parts of Ireland with which I 
am acquainted I am sure the tenants 
would largely avail themselves of the 
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County Courts if they were opened to 
them. Again, the present appeal system 
is very mischievous, for it permits a 
re-hearing of a whole case, and enables 
the landlord to spring new and quite 
unexpected pointson the tenant. The 
landlord ought to be pinned to the 
precise point with respect to which he 
wishes to appeal. A Bill dealing with 
the matters with which this Bill deals 
is undoubtedly necessary in order that 
the pressure upon the Land Courts may 
be relieved ; but the measure in its pre- 
sent shapeis not, in my opiuion, reasor- 
able. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, 
W.): This is a very important matter 
on which there should be ample 
opportunity for discussion, and of the 
taking of which ample notice should 
have been given to the Irish Members. 
I cannot help remembering the attitude 
of the Government last year on the 
question, and I shall finish my speech 
and close the debate by simply uttering 
the words, ‘I object.” 


Objection being taken to Further 
Proceeding, the Debate stood adjourned. 





GENERAL POLICE AND IMROVEMENT 


(SCOTLAND) ACT (1862) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. (No. 252.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 


ported without Amendment ; Bill read 
the third time, and passed. 


POLICE AND SANITARY REGULATIONS 
BILLS (SPECIAL REPORT). 


Special Report from the Select Com- 
mittee brought up, and read. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 321.] 


Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No. 321.] 


POOR RELIEF (ENGLAND AND WALES.) 


Return ordered.— 

“Of Statement of the Amount expended for 
In-maintenance and Out-door Relief in 
England and Wales during the half-year 
ended Lady Day 1889.” 

** And, similar Statement for the half-year 
ended Michaelmas 1889.”’—( Mr. Long.) 

Return presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No 
322. ] 

Mr. T. M. Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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MOTIONS. 
ee J ee 
EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL, 
On Motion of Mr. Jackson, Bill to continue 
various Expiring Laws, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Jackson and Mr. Chancellor of the 


Exchequer. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 376.] 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Order made upon the i9th day of 

June last for presenting to Her Majesty an 

humble Address that She would be graciously 

pleased to give directions that there should be 
laid before this House a Return relative to 

Intermediate Education (Wales) be read, and 

discharged.”’— (Mr. Stanley Leighton.) 


Mr. T. ELLIS: It is impossible that 
the Joint Education Committee to be 
formed under this Act can do their work 
efficiently unless they havethe necessary 
information respecting endowments. I[ 
asked the representative of the Charity 
Commissioners whether, seeing that 
this Return would be useless, he would 
be ready to give a pledge that the 
Charity Commissioners would in some 
other way obtain the information which 
is desired. He has referred me to the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson), 
and I wish to ask that hon. Member 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
Act will come into operation in Novem- 
ber, and that most of the Oounty 
Councils have given notice that they 
will put it in operation, the Treasury 
will afford us facilities to obtain the 
information that is necessary for the 
working of the Act ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : I am afraid I cannot 
give the hon. Member an answer at 
once, but I will endeavour to ascertain. 


‘Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question prcposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Jackson.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill will be 
circulated to-morrow ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I cannot say it will 
be circulated to-morrow, but it will be 
in a few days. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock, 
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No. 10.] SEVENTH VOLUME OF SESSION 1889. 


[Avavust 22. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 14th August, 1889. 





QUESTIONS. 


a, a 


IRELAND—MR. M‘DERMOTT, R.M. 


Mr. KILBRIDE (Kerry, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Solicitor General for Ireland 
whether it is a fact that, in the case of 
the three men in custody charged with 
shooting at a man named Trahan, near 
Pullorglin, County Kerry, Mr. M‘Der- 
mott, R.M., has refused their solicitor 
permission to see them ; and, if so, why, 
and by what autbority ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University of 
Dublin): I must ask the hon. Member 
to postpone this question until another 
day. ¥ have not yet obtained the in- 
formation that would enable me to 
answer it. 


DERRY GAOL—THE DEATH OF M‘GEE. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I ob- 
serve in the newspapers to-day that the 
Coroner’s inquest upon the body of 
M‘Gee, who died on his release from 
Derry Gaol, has been adjourned until 
the 22nd instant. Will the Solicitor 
General be good enough, before that 
date, to lay on the Table all the infor- 
mation he can in regard to the illness of 
this man ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I will confer with 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary, and will consider in what manner 
the information required by the right 
hon. Gentleman can be given. 


VOL, COOXXXIX. [Tren sER1zs. } 





JAMAICA SUGAR ESTATES. 


Ordered— 


‘“‘ Address for Returns of the quantity of 
land in the Island of Jamaica under cultivation 
of sugar cane, distinguishing the estates which 
are above 200 acres; above !00 acres and under 
200 acres ; above 50 acres and under 100 acres ; 
above 10 acres and under 50 acres ; and, of the 
holdings under 10 acres, those in canes of 1 
acre and less than 3 acres ; those in canes of 3 
acres and less than 6 acres; those in canes of 5 
acres and less than 7 acres.”—(Ur. Alfred. 
Pease.) 


THE LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND). 
BILL AND THE STANDING COM- 
MITTEE ON TRADE. 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): Mr. 
Speaker, [am sorry that I feel it my duty 
to bring under your notice what I 
regard as a breach of the privileges of 
this House. I shall make no speech, 
but perhaps I had better read the letter 
which a number of the Members of the- 
Committee have had the honour of 
addressing to you, Sir, yesterday :— 

“ August 13, 1889. 

‘¢‘ Mrz, SPEAKER.—We, whose names are here- 
to appended, respectfully desire your advice 
and ruling :— 

“1, We are members of the Grand Com- 
mittee on Trade, to which has been referred the: 
Light Railways (Ireland) Bill. 

‘¢2, At the beginning of to-day’s sitting the 
Chairman announced ; ‘I will rule out of order 
every Amendment which is hostile to the Bill 
as a Bill.’ 

“3. Various Amendments were so treated. 
As an illustration take the following:—Clause 4, 
Sub-section 2, reads thus, ‘The Treasury may, 
subject to limitations as to amount in this Act 
contained, agree that the undertaking may be 
aided out of public money, either by a capital 
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gum or by an annual payment, or partly in one 
‘way and partly in another.’ The minority 
objected to grants of cash drawn even when 
this clause only proposed such to existing rail- 
ways. But in the Committee the: Government 


have accepted Amendments which bring mere i 


promoters into the clause, and this has intensi- 
fied the. objections originally raised. Under 
these circumstances one of our number moved 
to omit the words :—‘ Either by a capital sum 
or,’ so that the aid might be by annual payment 
only for a fixed term of years. ‘The Solicitor 
General for Ireland rose to order, on the 
ground that the Amendment was hostile to the 
Bill, and thereupon the Chairman ruled the said 
Amendment out of order. 

“ We desire your counsel and ruling on the 
following points :—(a) Are not the discussions 
in Grand Committee in lieu of discussions in 
Committee of the whole House, and therefore 
subject to the same rules? (b) Would not the 
above-stated Amendment have been a perfectly 
orderly and proper Amendment in Committee 
of the Whole House? (c) Whether the refusal 
to submit such Amendment was not in the 
nature of a breach of the privileges of Members 
of this House? (d) What is our remedy, so that 
this and other proper Amendments, even though 
hostile, may be discussed in Committee ? 

‘“*We are, Mr. Speaker, your obedient 
servants— 

‘* Samuel Storey, 

** Halley Stewart, 

*‘ John Barran, 

*‘ James Craig, 

“ Arthur B. Winterbotham, 
“* William Abraham, 
“Thomas Burt, 

“Joseph G. Biggar, 

* Handel Cossham, 

“ Alexander Blane.’ 


I may say that there were two other 
hon. Members who left the House after 
giving their assent to this letter, and 
whose signatures we did not get in con- 

uence. I refer to Mr. Robertson 
and Mr. George Howell. Those hon. 
Members are, however, in full accord 
with the action we have taken. With- 


out:any further remark, I. beg, Sir, to. 


ask for your ruling in the matter. . 
*Mz. SPEAKE I received. last 
night a letter signed by the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and a'so a protest signed by 
himself and nine other Members of this 
House, and I gave it at once my most 
respectful consideration. I at once in- 
dicated to him, and I have to inform 


Hr. Storey 


{COMMONS} 
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the House now, that I do not regard 
the matter as one of privilege. At the 
most, it is only a question of order. But 
I should like to say, regarding as I do 
all questions of order that may be raised 
in Grand Committee upstairs, that I 
cannot allow ——— to be made to me 
on points of order rising in Grand Com 
mittees, there being no such appeal, 
in my opinion, m the decision 
of a duly-constituted Chairman of a. 
Grand Committee. The hon. Member 
asks me whether, as a general rule, 
Amendments could be admitted which 
were hostile to the Bill. I cannot, on 
an abstract proposition, recognise the 
por of that statement. I do not 

now what were the circumstances that 
arose in Committee, or what the diffi- 
culties may have been; but, speaking 
without prejudice, I hope I may be 
allowed to say that I cannot admit that, 
as a general rule, Amendments hostile 
to the Bill may not be admitted. I may 
instance the feeling I have in the matter 
by saying that, in regard to the particu- 
lar Amendment which the hon. Member 


has just brought under my notice— 


nemely, to omit the words “either by 
capital sum,”’ so as to leave the amount 
to be granted out of the Cunsolidated 
Fund by annual payment instead of by 
one capital sum—I see no reason why 
that Amendment, though hostile to a 
portion of the Bill, should not have been 
admitted. It is clearly within the powers 
of a money clause passed by this House, 
and the money powers given to the 
Committee. The Committee, I think, 
would not have exceeded its powers; 
but they wished to restrain the Bill 
within such limits as they thought 
proper. Under these circumstances, I 
wish to say that I should have admitted 
an Amendment of that kind. The hon. 
Gentleman further asks me what remedy, 
there is. I.can only say that I. thi 

the remedy would be that when the Bilk. 


comes back,to this House from the Grand: 


Committee, on Report it would be com- 
petent for the hon, Gentleman and those: 
who act with him—or, indeed, for any. 
hen. Gentleman—to.move such Am 

ments as may be thought fit, and, indeed,; 
the hon. Member can move the particular 
Amendment to Sub-section 2 of Clause 4 
to which reference has been made. The 
hon, Gentleman asks meif the proceedings 


in Grand Committees are not in lieu of 


the proceedings in Committee of the 
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Light Railcays 
whole House. They are so far in lieu 
of proceedings in Committee of the 
whole House that there is no stage of 
Committee of the Whole House in the 
case of a Bill which has been referred 
to a Grand Committee. When the Bill 
comes up on Report there will be ample 
opportunity for any Member who con- 
siders himself damnified or the cause he 
has in hand injured in the Grand Com- 
mittee to move such Amendments as he 
considers necessary, and then full oppor- 
tunity will be given him of redressing 
any grievance under which he may con- 
sider himself to labour. I hope the 
matter will not go further now. It is 
not, as I have said, one of privilege. 
At the most, it is one of order, and I 
think I have answered categorically all 
the questions which have been put to 


me. 

Sm W. HAROOURT (Derby): I 
think, Sir, it will be useful to the House 
if we can have your ruling upon another 
point. You have stated that the pro- 
ceedings of the Grand Committee are 
in lieu of the proceedings of a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House tothisextent— 
that when a Bill has been referred to a 
Grand Oommittee there can be no Com- 
mittee of the Whole House upon it. 
Will you also give us your ruling as to 
whether or not the rules which govern 
this House when in Committee with 
reference to Amendments on various 
points should be, and are, precisely the 
same rules as those which govern the 
consideration of Amendments in a Grand 
Committee ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think it must be 
obvious to the right hon. Gentleman 
that the rules which are applicable to 
ae in Committee of the Whole 

ouse cannot be re aw applicable 
to proceedings in a Grand Committee, 
seeing that there are powers possessed 
by the Chairman of Committees which 
could not be exercised by the Chairman 
ofa Grand Committee. In accordance 
with the Standing Orders of the House, 
the course of proceeding applicable to a 
Standing Committee is that which regu- 
lates the proceedings of a Select Oom- 
mittee, and as far as the Rules of this 
House can be applicable, they are appli- 
cable to the proceedings of Grand 
mittees in the way I have indicated. 

Sir W. HAROOURT: The material 
point I wish to raise is whether the 
rule which governs the admissibility or 
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otherwise of Amendments in Committee 
of the Whole House is one which should 
also govern Amendments proposed in @ 
Grand Committee. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think that would be 
so. Asa general rule, the same regu- 
lations which would apply to Oom- 
mittees of the Whole House would, in 
this respect, apply to the Grand Com- 
mittees. 

*Tuoz PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Bezaou): 
May I ask you, Sir, in connection with 
this matter, whether the Chairman of a 
Standing Committee has not a discretion 
to refuse to put Amendments which are 
obviously frivolous, and intended merely 
to delay the consideration of a Bill ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is a matter 
upon which I think I ought to decline to 
express an opinion. The question of 
discretion is a very diffi-ult one. A 
very large amount of discretion is 
necessarily vested in a duly-constituted 
Chairman selected and appointed by a 
Committee which enjoys the confidence 
of the House. I should be sorry 
to express an opinion that the large 
discretionary powers entrusted by the 
House to the Chairman of a Grand 


Committee can be otherwise than 
properly exercised. 
Mr. STOREY: I am very much 


obliged to you, Sir, for the information 
you have given to the House, and I have 
no desire to carry the matter further. 
There is only one question which I will 
venture to ask. The position in which 
we are in is this. The serious and 
operative clause has already been passed 
without discussion. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I rise to 
order. I would ask you, Sir, if the 
hon. Member has any right to discuss 
the matter after you have ruled that it 
is not a question of privilege ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am clearly of 
opinion that it would be out of order to 
discuss the matter now. The hon. 
Member must wait until the Committee 
have reported. 

Mr. STOREY: The question I was 
going to ask has nothing to do with the 
proceedings of the Committee. I wish 
to know if it will be competent when the 
Committee present their Report to move 
that the Bil be re-committed, so that it 
may be considered by a Committee of 
the Whole House ? 


2U 2 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: A Motion would 
have to be made to suspend the Standing 


Order. 

Mz. STOREY: Then I beg to inti- 
mate, under those circumstances, on 
behalf of myself and the other Members 
of the Committee with whom I am 
acting, without exception, that we 
intend, with the full consent of our 
leader, to withdraw from the Oom- 
mittee. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ee 


TITHE RENT-OHARGE RECOVERY 
BILL. (No. 272.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
7, after the words ‘‘ may be,’’ to insert 
the words “‘ if he (the tithe owner) has 
not distrained for the same.’”’—(Mr. 
Secretary Matthews.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Gla- 
morgan, 8.): May I venture to ask you, 
Mr. Courtney, whether we are to under- 
stand that by your ruling yesterday, the 
question of the entire abolition of dis- 
traint having been discussed upon an 
Instruction, it cannot be discussed again? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: In reply to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, I wish to 
say that the ruling I gave last night 
was that it was out of the power of the 
Committee to do away with the remedy 
of distress altogether, but that the 
Amendment of the Home Secretary 
gives an alternative remedy—namely, of 
suing in the County Court. 

Mrz. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: Then 
I would venture to submit that if your 
ruling is correct—[ortes of ‘ Order!’’] 
Then 1 must really ask for the ruling 
of the Chair. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Gentleman is quite irregular. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: I only 
wish to put the matter in this way. If, 
in spite of the arguments, Mr. Courtney, 
which have been placed before you, you 
still adhere to that ruling that we are 
debarred from considering the question 
of doing away with distraint, I am ata 
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can be put, because it does, to a certain 
extent, withdraw the power of restraint. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I explained this 

int to the Oommittee at considerable: 
ength last night, and I pointed out that. 
my ruling was suppo by what took. 
place in the House itself upon the In- 
struction. The House entertained a 
Motion that it should be an Instruction. 
to the Committee to provide in the Bill. 
that tithe rent-charge shall be recover- 
able against the owner only. If that. 
Instruction had been carried, it would 
have been in the power of the Com- 
mittee to make the alteration, but the 
present Amendment leaves the = 
of distraint as it now stands, and does 
not remove it. The process provided 
by the clause now under discussion is 
not a process forced on the owner- 
which he is bound to take, but one 
which is offered as an alternative. In 
my opinion, the Committee, although 
they have no power without an Instruc- 
tion from the House to take away, 
absolutely, the power of distress, are. 
entitled to provide an alternative upon 
which the tithe-owner may elect to pro~ 
ceed. 

*Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): I under- 
stand that the question which hon. 
Members desire to discuss is whether or 
not there shall be an alternative remedy 
—namely, the remedy by distraint,. 
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or the remedy by suing in the 
County Oourt. Now, I do _ not 
think that that question can be 


fairly discussed upon the present 
Amendment. I would therefore sug- 
gest that the matter should be deferred 
till the Committee have considered the 
more important question of ‘‘ owner” 
or ‘‘ occupier,” which will arise a few 
lines lower down in the clause. I do 
not think we can usefully discuss the 
question whether there is to be an 
alternative remedy, and to what extent. 
it is to go, until we have decided, in the 
first place, whether the Oounty Court 
process is to go against the owner or 
the occupier. 

Sir W. HAROOURT (Derby): I 
understand the ruling of the Chairman 
to be that we cannot discuss the ques- 
tion at all—that, in point of fact, the 
result of the course taken by the Go- 
vernment upon the Instruction is, no 
discussion can take place upon the 


loss to see how the present Amendment ! matter, but that distraint must remain 
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-in full force as it did before, with the 
addition of an alternative. That is the 
-ruling we have just heard. I bow to it, 
-although, I confess, that I do not under- 
stand it. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
“Gentleman is labouring under a misap- 
prehension. There is no objection, in 
point of form, to the discussion of the 
-<uestion to which he refers. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: I am glad to 
hear it. That, however, was the ex- 
“press subject of the Instruction. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The object of the 
Amendment, as I understand it, is to 
help the Committee by inserting a few 
‘words in the clause.. Of course, the 
‘word ‘‘ owner,’’ which is to be discussed 
later, is of the utmost importance. 

*Sm R. WEBSTER: It is right that 
I should say that the Government are 
disposed to accept the Amendment 
to substitute the word ‘ owner” 
for the word ‘‘occupier,” so as to 
make the owner primarily liable for 
the payment of the tithe. The result 
will be that a good many of the 
Amendments which have been put 
down on the Paper for the purpose of 
altering the Bill so that the remedy may 
be against the owner, and not against 
‘the occupier, will become, of course, un- 
necessary. The Government will be 
ready to insert certain other clauses, in 
-order to meet the cases where the tithes 
are greater than the rent, which have 
been referred to by so many Members, 
80 that the owner should only be liable 
to the extent of the rent received. In 
‘these circumstances, I would suggest 
that we should postpone the present 
Amendment until this alteration can be 
made. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I have to ex- 
press my gratification at the announce- 
ment of the Attorney General. It shows 
“that the patient and arduous exertions 
-of the Opposition have not been in vain. 
I will say nothing about the reproaches 
‘which have been addressed to me. I 
‘will say no more than that, as we are 
going to have a new Bill, I am very 

appy to think that none of the Instruc- 
tions that have been rejected by narrow 
majorities will stand in the way of re- 
constituting the Bill altogether in its 
‘most material particulars. But I am 


mot sure that the owner is to be substi- 


‘tuted in the Bill for the occupier, as the 
Attorney General has not explained 
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what the new clauses are that will be 
inserted. A whole scheme will be 
necessary, and, therefore, I think that 
the best course would be to postpone 
the further progress of the Bill. In- 
deed, I am not sure whether, under 
these circumstances, before we waste a 
morning that may be given to more 
useful work, we ought not to hear some- 
thing of the new clauses which will 
bring about so material a change. 
Therefore, to put myself in order, 
I will conclude with a Motion, that 
you, Sir, do report Progress. The Go- 
vernment have already pointed out that 
the change made in the Bill by putting 
the onus of the payment of tithes 
directly upon the occupier is a great and 
material alteration in the Act of 1836, 
which declared that the owner should 
not deal with any person whatever. The 
action under this Bill primd facie and 
entirely is against the occupier, although 
with restrictions as to the manner in 
which judgment is to be levied, and we 
think that is an unjust and unfair pro- 
ceeding. The principle for which we 
have been contending for so many days 
is that if an action is to be brought per- 
sonally against anybody it should not 
be against the occupier but against the 
owner. That principle, I am happy to 
say, has been recognised by the Govern- 
ment, who thus acknowledge that the 
view we have been maintaining is a right 
one. The primd facte liability is upon 
the occupier, and from that point of 
view, if a judgment is to be levied upon 
the property of the occupier, the pro- 
cess is a simpleone. But if the Govern- 
ment are going to change that and to 
levy the judgment upon the owner, who 
is not in possession and has no goods on 
which judgment can be levied, it is quite 
plain that an entirely new mode of pro- 
cedure is to be inaugurated. At present 
I am in the dark as to the new clauses 
of the Attorney General. That the 
tithe charge upon the land should be 
borne by the owner is obviously fair, 
and after this announcement on ct 
of the Government it is only too plain 
that they are going to make an entire 
change in the whole system, which 
represents immense interests and 
millions of money in this country. Be- 
fore we postpone so great and material 
an Amendment like the one before the 
Committee, the least we can ask.of the 
Government is that the new Tithes Bill, 
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founded upon new principles, shall 
appear on the Paper. Therefore, I 
move, Sir, that you do report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Pitghaes 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Sir W- 
Harcourt.) 


*Mr. 0. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon): 
The statement we have heard from the 
. Attorney General so materially alters 
the character of the Bill that I shall at 
once support the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman to report Progress. At 
the same time, I may take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that the proposal to 
throw the onus of payment upon the 
landlord is a principle which I entirely 
approve. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen): We 
have now arrived at a point in regard 
to the Bill when I would recommend 
the Government to consult the learned 
Lord Advocate, seeing that they have 
accepted a principle that has been im- 
posed in Scotland for hundreds of years 
—namely, that the landlords should 
pay the tithes. The Scotch system is 

ased upon the principle vhat if the 
landlord does not pay he has always a 
representative—namely, the tenant whose 
rent is due or becoming due, and a 
simple process of attachment is put in 
force. There is, consequently, a double 
security for the tithe owner. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs, Strand, 
Westminster) : I feel obliged to the hon. 

~Gentleman the Member for Aberdeen 
(Mr. Hunter) for the reference he has 
made to my right hon. Friend the Lord 
Advocate. Iam sure that the experi- 
ence which the House has had of the 
at ability of my right hon. Friend 
-fully justifies the reference of the hon. 
Gentleman. I acknowledge that it is 
only reasonable that the Motion which 
has been made should be conceded by 
the Government. We shall lose no time 
in putting those clauses on the Paper 
which are necessary to give effect to the 
—— which has been made by my 
on. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General. Under these circumstances, I 
trust that the House will now lose no 
further public time, but will at once 
roceed to the consideration of the other 
usiness standing on the Paper. 
-*Mz. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.): I 
wish to take this early opportunity, as 


Sw W. Harcourt 
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one of those who have urged the Govern- 
ment to convert the Bill from a bad one 
into a good one, to express my great 
gratification at the changed position of 
affairs. I trust the Government will 
lose no time in pushing on the Bill in 
its new shape, and will devote sufficient 
time to it to make it a good measure. 

Mrz. LEIGHTON (Shropshire, Os- 
westry): I have no objection to the 
alteration which the Government pro- 
pose to make in the Bill; but when the 
Government first began the Bill, they 
announced that they would proceed with 
it de die in diem. I hope that that promise 
will be kept, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) will say 
whether he is prepared to proceed with 
the Bill to-morrow. 

Mz. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I think the departure on the part of the 
Government practically opens out a new 
Bill for discnssion. There is a feeling, 
not alone on this side of the House, as 
to whether the opportunity for report- 
ing Progress ought not to be utilised to 
put off the Bill until next Session. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
I wish to put a question in reference to 
the remaining business upon the Paper, 
because if no satisfactory arrangement 
is made it will be open for any hon. 
Member to move, when the Speaker 
takes the Chair, that the House do now 
adjourn. We went into Committee on 
this Bill on the understanding that the 
Government proposed to take the Bill 
de die in diem; but they have now aban- 
doned that course. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.)= 
I should like to say how heartily I agree 
with the remarks of my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Somerset (Mr. Hob- 
house.) ‘This measure has always been 
viewed by me with but ‘ partial affec- 
tion,” omitting, as it does, that most. 
important provision—namely, that tithe 
should be paid direct by the landowner 
to the tithe owner. This I have always 
contended for, and the clause or power 
now to be added is, in my opinion, worth. 
the whole Bill put together. No mea- 
sure will ever be complete, however, 
that does not provide for the redemption. 
of tithes. 

Mz. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity): The hon. and learned Member | 
for Longford must remember that there . 
are other Members of the House besides. 
Irish Members. The convenience of 
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Irish Members isa very important 
matter, and I that the Govern- 
ment ought to consalt it; but I hope the 
First Lord of the Treasury will bear in 
mind that many English Members have 

iven up Many engagements, and stayed 
in the House at + inconvenience to 
themselves, in order to up rt the Go- 
vernment in passing this Bi ¥ which they 
believe to bea necessary Bill. I there- 
fore hope we may be able to get through 
the Bill without any unreasonable 
delay. 


*Mr. STUART RENDEL (Mont- 
er Pepe I hope the right hon. 
entleman will be able to tell the section 
ofthe House most deeply affected by 
this Bill when it is likely to be taken 
again ; and, further, I hope he will give 
us an opportunity of considering this 
entirely new Bill before we come to 
discuss it. 


Sm W. HARCOURT: It is impos- 
sible to go on with the Bill to-morrow. 
The Amendments will not be en the 
Paper until to-morrow morning, and of 
course the question is a very grave one. 
It affects very large interests, and we 
cannot be expected to pronounce an 
opinion offhand. 

*Strx W. BARTTELOT (Sussex, 
N.W.): I at once acknowledge that 
I am very glad the Government propose 
to make this change. I think, how- 
ever, that the loyal supporters of the 
Government have got much to complain 
of. The Government have put their 
supporters in a very false position by 
saying and arguing most strongly that the 
method proposed in the Bill is the only 
way the thing can be carried out, and 
then, without the slightest notice, making 
a change of front. However good the 
change may be in itself, that is not a 
fair way to treat their supporters. For 
my part I want a complete measure on 
this subject, dealing especially with re- 
demption. It now appears we are going 
to have a half-and-half measure in con- 
sequence of expressions of opinion 
from all parts of the House—opinions 
which, with very little trouble, my 
right hon. Friend might have learnt 
long ago. I repeat that that is not fair 
treatment to the supporters of the Go- 
vernment, and I hope we shall never see 
it again. The change the Government 
propose is great, grave, and important, 
and I hope the clauses inserted will be 
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such as will be fair, reasonable, and just 
to those concerned. 

*Sin R. WEBSTER: I do not think 
my hon. and gallant Friend was in the 

ouse when [ stated that the interests 
to which he referred should be pro- 
tected. I am to a certain extent per- 
sonally responsible for not making the 
announcement earlier; but it seems to 
me it is not unreasonable that we 
should put upon the Paper clauses 
which will protect the landlord, who is 
to be called upon to pay. One of our 
clauses will, of course, reserve to the 
landlord his remedies against the 
tenants under existing contracts. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I should like 
to point out to my hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir W. Barttelot) that there is 
another Motion that could be made on 
this subject—perhaps the most pertinent 
Motion—on which all the questions he 
desires to raise could be discussed— 
namely, that the Order for the Bill be 
discharged. The Attorney General has 
said quite truly that he is personally 
responsible, for he has been arguing 
with all his legal knowledge and ability 
that the tithe could not be levied on the 
owner. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: My speeches are 
fortunately on record. I never said 
anything of the kind. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Then, no 
doubt, the mistake is due to the natural 
obtuseness which prevails on this side 
of the House. However, it may per- 
haps be better that we should report 
Progress now. When the Bill comes on 
for consideration again, and we have 
seen the Amendments of the Govern- 
ment, then, if the Government think it 
worth while to prolong the Session for 
the purpose of passing the Bill, hon. 
Members can consider whether @ 
Motion should not be made to discharge 
the Order for the Bill, and whether a 
great measure such as this should not be 

tponed to a future Session. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): I 
have taken a great deal of interest in 
this Bill from the commencement, 
although I have not addressed the House 
upon it so far. But I desire to express 
the opinion that this Committee should 
have, before Progress is reported, some 
definite statement from the Government 
as to what their real and ultimate inten- 
tions are. When the Bill was intro- 
duced it was comparatively simple and 
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limited in its character. We have had 
one or two very important modifications 
of its provisions, and now the Attorney 
General has made an announcement of 
‘very critical importance, of such great 
importance that he and the First Lord 
of the Treasury admit it is reasonable 
the Committee should ask for a suspen- 
sion of the consideration of the Bill until 
the situation is thoroughly recognised. 
The Attorney General has intimated 
that certain clauses are to be introduced, 
one with regard to the limitation of the 
liability of the landlord to the amount 
of the rent. I would ask him to tell us 
if he proposes also to limit the liability 
of the tenant as to the payment of the 
tithe rent-charge to the amount of the 
rent payable by him. I think, too, the 
Government ought to give us some in- 
formation as to the general course of 
business. 

*Mr. G. O. MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.): I appeal to the Government 
to consider whether, under the circum- 
stances in which we now find ourselves, 
it would not be better to drop the 
Bill altozether. It is now the middle 
of August, and we are confronted 
with a new Bill which will require 
many days to properly discuss. If the 
Government persevere in their present 
intention the House will probably be 
kept sitting until the end of September. 

Mr. A. 8. HILL (Staffordshire, 
Kingswinford): A great many of us 
are afraid that by the present measure 
the additional power of recovery will 
increase the capital value of tithes. Will 
the right hon. Gentieman say whether 
the Government will be prepared next 
Session to bring in a Bill so that this 
measure may not have this effect ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden): I wish to congratulate the 
Government on the step they have 
taken, and also to congratulate the 
House on the effect of its deci- 
sions and deliberations. Then I want 
to know whether the Government will 
embody in the new Bill some of the 
clauses proposed by Lord Salisbury in 
the Bill of 1887? If the Government 
are going to transfer payment to the 
owner, I think they ought to protect 
him to some extent as well as the occu- 
pier. Will the Government insert 
clauses in the new Bill dealing with the 
ease where there is no rent to pay 
~ tithe ? 


Mr. A. O'Connor 
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Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I think 
the best parm Be the Government to do 
is to inform the House what is to be the 
course of public business to-Jay and to- 
morrow. Is it intended, after having 
suddenly suspended the consideration of 
the Irish Votes, as suddenly to take them 
up again? Dothe Government propose 
to take Supply to-day and the Tithe Bill 
to-morrow 

*Mre. W. H. SMITH: If the Irish 
Members object to take the Irish Votes 
which are on the Paper to-day the 
Government will not press them. Then 
it is only reasonable that the Govern- 
ment should not proceed with the Tithe 
Bill to-morrow. We hope to put down 
on the Paper to-morrow the Amend- 
ments which are to be proposed, and I 
hope it will be possible to proceed with 
the Bill on Friday. Arrangements will 
be made, asfar as possible, to meet the 
views of hon. Members who desire to 
consider the Estimates, and in making 
the arrangements last week for the con- 
sideration of the Irish Estimates the 
Government had entertained the hope 
that four days would have been suffi- 
cient for their consideration. I admit 
that the hope was an illusory one, but 
such was the expectation last week. In 
the course of the afternoon I will en- 
deavour to come to an arrangement for 
the convenience of hon. Members as to 
the business for to-morrow, and I will 
state at the close of the Sitting what the 
business will be. In making the changes 
proposed we have endeavoured to meet 
what we believe to be the general desire 
of both sides of the House, but circum- 
stances have rendered it unavoidable 
that these changes should be announced 
without much notice to the House. I 
appeal to hon. Members to give fair con- 
sideration to the proposals made by the 
Government, because they will be framed 
in such a manner as will meet all the 
objections against the measure, and con- 
ciliate the support of those hon. Gentle- 
men who sit behind the Government and 
all those who desire to see such a measure 
connected with tithe carried. In these 
circumstances, I ask the Committee to 
consent to report Progress. 

Mr. A. 8. HILL: Whatis to be done 
as to future legislation ? 

*Mre. W. H. SMITH: I think it is 
quite enough for the Government to 
deal with the business they have in hand 
at present. 
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Mrz. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Pat- 
rick’s): When are we to understand 
the Irish Estimates will be taken ? 

Toe OHTIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The Government are 
anxious to consult hon. Members from 
Treland as to the order in which the 
Estimates should be taken. I under- 
stand that the Irish Members wish to 
take the Vote for the Land Commis- 
sion first,. and after that to take the 
Votes in their natural order—that is to 
gay, the Lord Lieutenant’s Vote and the 
Chief Secretary’s Vote and so on. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): Do the Government intend to 
take to-day the Interpretation Bill and 
the Technical Instruction Bill? With 
regard to the Interpretation Bill, I 
must offer the strongest opposition to 
one of the clauses; and with respect to 
the Technical Education Bill, I under- 
stand many hon. Members on this side 
of the House have objections either to 
the Bill itself or to certain clauses. 

*Mr. W.H.SMITH: The first-named 
Bill is important, and I think the hon. 
Member stands alone in his objection to 
any portion of that measure. It is not 
snare opposed in any part of the 

ouse. Strong representations have 
been made to me by hon. Friends of 
the hon. Gentleman regarding the 
Technical Instruction Bill, and pointing 
out that it should be passed this 
Session. Iam anxious that an oppor- 
tunity should be afforded for the con- 
sideration of the Bill; but if the measure 
is strongly objected to the Government, 
of course, must give way. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Friday. 


COINAGE (LIGHT GOLD) BILL. 
(No, 321.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

New Olause (Defacing gold coin 
under weight not to be obligatory).— 
(Hr, Montagu.) 

Question again proposed, ‘That the 
Clause be read asecond time.” — 


Tue CHAIRMAN called on Sir R. 
Fowler. 
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Mr. A. O’CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
Ona + of order, Sir, I beg to nr 
you that I was in possession last ni 
at 12 o’clock when the discussion dona, 

Tue CHAIRMAN : There is no right 
to resume Debate on that account. 

*Siz R. FOWLER (London): I merely 
wish,in relation to this clause,to call the 
attention of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to the very bad state in which 
a — deal of the gold coinage in cir 
culation is at the present time. The 
right hon. Gentleman is, no doubt, quite 
aware of this, and I will only mention it 
asa question of some gravity, to which 
I hope during the Recess the right hon. 
Gentleman will be able to give atten- 
tion, and that he will see his way to 
deal with the subject next Session. 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
understand that last night the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer objected to the inser- 
tion of this clause, and I confess I think 
his objection was well founded, for the 
clause would destroy altogether such 
security as we have against the circula- 
tion of depreciated gold coins and 
damaged gold coins, which certainly it 
is very necessary to maintain. There 
is no doubt the condition of the coinage 
of the country has fallen into a state 
not creditable to the greatest commercial 
country in the world. Everybody must 
admit that. For a short time when I 
was at the Exchequer I had to consider 
the subject, and I certainly thought it 
required immediate attention. The 
estimate made at that time of the sum 
that would be required to put the gold 
coinage in a proper condition was 
between £600,000 and £700,000, and 
no doubt the three years that have since 
elapsed have still further deteriorated 
the coins and they are in a worse con- 
dition, so that the sum required is still 
larger. It is not creditable to England 
which has a gold currency—and [ am 
very glad we have—that we should 
have this gold currency depreciated to 
the amount of half a million sterling. 
Our gold coinage has been for a long 
time the basis of the monetary system 
of, I may say, the whole world, and I 
think one of the first duties of the 
Government should be to put that 
coinage into a proper condition. I am 
very glad that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has begun this duty, though 
in a tentative and experimental way, for, 
of course, it is only with a small part of 
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the question that this Bill deals. I am 
glad of it, for many reasons, but par- 
ticularly because it indicates that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer still intends 
that we shall keep gold as the basis of 
the currency of the country, and that he 
has not adopted any new-fangled ideas 
of bi-metallism, which would certainly 
have the effect of driving gold from the 
country, and all the money spent on the 
restoration of the gold coinage would be 
so much wasted expenditure. This Bill 
ean only be justified on the assumption 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
means to maintain gold as the basis of 
ourcurrency. Of course, the first ques- 
tion the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has to consider is, who is to bear the 
cost of restoring the gold coinage of the 
country ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN : I am sorry to in- 
terrupt the right hon. Gentleman ; but 
he is not speuking to the clause before 
the Committee. 

Str W. HARCOURT: I would ask in- 
dulgence at this time of the Session, other- 
wise I must move the postponement of 
the Bill, in order that I may have more 
latitude in discussion. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is well aware that I 
have forwarded the progress of this 
Bill, and I understood that I should 
have the opportunity of making a state- 
ment on this subject; but, unfortunately, 
there seem to be so many restrictions 
surrounding us now, that I scarcely 
know how it is possible to express an 
opinion on this or any other subject. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman is aware that the opportu- 
nity for a general statement is on the 
Second Reading, and it arises again on 
the Third Reading; but a general 
statement cannot be made on the ques- 
tion of inserting a particular clause. 

Str W. HARCOURT: It is useless 
to talk of discussion upon the Third 
Reading, because, at this period of the 
Session that stage is an idle form. I 
should have thought that one might 
have been allowed tu make some ob- 
servations on this clause; but if that is 
not so, I can only regret that a Bill 
which is certainly of very considerable 
importance should be passed without 
discussion in the House of Commons. 

Mr. A. O’CONNOR: I regret that 
at this stage it is not competent for 
the right hon. Gentleman to pursue 
this interesting topic, but probably 


Sir W. Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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he will find the opportunity to do 
so on the consideration of the 
In regard to the clause which it is pro- 
sed to add, I desire to urge upon the 
hancellor of the Exchequer the 
reasonable character of the proposal 
embodied in it. At present the law in 
regard to light gold coins is of a very 
extraordinary character. Anyone being 
tendered a gold coin below a certain 
standard of weight is bound there and 
then, being provided —and the law con- 
templates that he shall be ‘provided— 
with a pair of scales, to take out the 
scales and weigh the coin. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Sir, I rise 
to order. This is the very argument I 
was trying to pursue on this clause. It 
was upon the liability to replace 
light gold coins that I was speak- 
ing, and I thought it was most 
material in reference to this clause 
which proposes that no person shall 
have imposed upon him the liability to 
destroy a light gold coin, as is the 
law now; I had agreed that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was right in 
opposing the clause, and was about to 
refer to what had been done in former 
times when you, Sir, stopped me. I 
was speaking on this clause, as I 
thought, in the most legitimate way. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I am sorry if I 
misunderstood the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and interrupted him in the discus- 
sion of the clause. I confess I was 
greatly deceived, for I thought he was 
entering upon a wider discussion em- 
bracing such questions as bi-metallism, 
the maintenance of a gold currency and 
the cost of restoring the gold coinage. 
If he was discussing the clause, which I 
confess I thought he was not, he has a 
perfect right to continue to do so. 

Siz W. HARCOURT: I had madea 
parenthetical remark upon bi-metallism 
and had passed away from that and was 
discussing the question of who was to 
pay for the replacing of light gold, and 
at the moment you stopped me, Sir, L 
was about to refer to the policy of Sir 
Robert Peel, and what had been done 
in previous periods. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: To discuss the: 
point is scarcely relevant, for I have in- 
vee the right hon. Gentleman to pro- 
ceed, 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I was observ- 
ing upon the conditions imposed by the 
existing law whereby any person being 
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tendered a piece of light gold is then 
and there required to weigh, cut, | 
break or deface it. That is an 
obligation thrown upon every member 
of the community, which I will venture 
to say in 999 cases out of a 1,000 it is 
perfectly impossible to discharge. It is 
an obligation the discharge of which is 
attended with considerable risk; in point 
of fact, it is an obligation impossible to 
discharge. But see the absurd position 
in which the Government may be placed 
under the existing law. If I cash at a 
post office an order for £1 and receive 
the money from an agent of the Govern- 
ment, I am not only entitled, but I am 
bound to examine the money, and if it 
is light, as it very often is, I am re- 
uired to deface the coin. Suppose, 
therefore, an individual goes to a post 
office and defaces, in accordance with the 
directionsof the Statute, the money which 
the Governmenthand him in dischargeof 
their fiscal obligation, what is the posi- 
tion of the Government? They will be 
bound to replace at their own expense 
this coin so defaced, unless, indeed, 
they prefer to make the unfortuate 
tmaster responsible for the money he 
is using on their account, they not 
having supplied him with money of 
standard weight. The whole position is 
erfectly unreasonable, and may be made 
y those who choose to indulge in this 
kind of freak perfectly ridiculous. The 
Post Office would be placed in a very 
inconsistent and embarrassing position 
if this, which is open to any member 
of the community, were actually done. 
What can be the use of perpetuating 
this clause of the Act of 1870? Thereis 
no —— benefit arising from it, and, 
under the circumstances, I think the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman, 
whom I am sorry not to see in his 
lace, is one that ought to commend 
itself to the Government. 
*Ma. BARING (London): I only 
want to point out one thing. I am 
uite aware that the law is as the hon. 
ember for Donegal has stated it, and 
that the obligation lies upon all persons, | 
but, as a matter of fact, it is attended 
to by no one except the Bank of Eng- 
land. Now, if this clause is passed, the 
Bank of England will be morally pre- 
vented from doing what it now does to 
keep the currency of the country in as 
= a state as by this means is possible. 
we pass this clause the Bank of Eng- 
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land will be bound to return light gold 
to its depositors instead of making 
it unfit for circulation, and thus to 
assist in the circulation of light gold,. 
and I do not think that is desirable. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR ortrHz EXOHE-- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The hon. Member 
behind me has in a very few words 
stated the main objection to the clause 
moved by the hon. Member opposite. I. 
admit there are such imperfections in. 
the law that it has broken down to a. 
great extent; but still there remains 
the security that the Bank of England 
does watch over the gold circulation, 
and does not allow light gold to get 
into circulation. As we are dealing 
with only a small part of the question 
it would not be wise to repeal the exist-- 
ing safeguards against the circulation 
of light gold. The right hon. Member 
for Derby shares the view that the pre-. 
sent protection ought to be maintained. 
Large sums might in light sovereigns 
be sent from abroad, and might pass. 
into circulation; but these are now 
clipped when received, and so their 
passing into circulation is stopped. The 
removal of the existing protection would 
increase the amount of light gold cur- 
rent in the country, and thus aggravate 
the evil which we are now attempting 
todeal with. Therefore I cannot accept 
the clause now proposed. No doubt the 
three years that have passed since the 
estimate was made of the loss from. 
gold coinage have aggravated the evil, 
and have caused it to te somewhat 
greater than it was calculated to be at 
that time. I should be glad if it were 
possible to put down the Third Reading 
of the Bill at a time when the right hon. 
Member for Derby could speak on the: 
interesting subject of the coinage; but: 
in the present state of business I cannot 
pledge myself to any such arrangement, 
although I gladly acknowledge the 
assistance I have received from the 
right hon. Gentleman, and should be- 
happy if I could return his courtesy by 
affording him a fuller opportunity of 
discussion than is afforded by this. 
clause. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: What about. 
the position of the Post Office ? 

*Sirn R. FOWLER: May I suggest. 
that if the Bill were set down as the 
first order to be taken after midnight. 
it would give the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the opportunity for making that 
‘interesting speech, to which I am sure 
“we should be glad to listen. 

Sr W. HAROOURT: I have no 
desire to make an interesting speech ; 
what I want to do is to discuss the clause, 
and that has been my object from the 
‘first. This clause, as I understand, is 
-directed to the question of relieving the 
holders of light gold from liability in 
‘respect to ite being below standard 
‘weight, and on that I was desirous of 
making some observations, and will 
-endeavour to do so, and if I have the 
«misfortune to be out of orderI will sit 
down again. Under the present law the 
‘last holder is responsible for the light- 
mess of a sovereign. I can remember 
“the extreme inconvenience people sus- 
tained when Sir R. Peel put the coinage 
in order more than 40 years ago, and 
‘when shopkeepers kept scales, weighed 
sovereigns, and charged customers 6d. 
or 8d. for depreciation. It is not possible 
‘to return to a system like that now. 
‘Even under the pressure of the American 
War, when Lord North replaced the 
‘eoinage, the State bore the cost, not the 
last holder, and that was also done in 
the time of William III., when Sir 
Isaac Newton was Master of the Mint. 
‘The cost now will not be much larger 
than it was in the time of Lord North. 
This Bill adopts the principle that the 
Ptate is to bear the cost of replacing 
‘the coin. This clause proposes to dis- 
charge everybody, including the Bank 
of England, from liability in respect of 
light coin. When light gold comes to 
the Bank of England it is clipped and 
‘taken out of circulation. The coinage 
would not have been in its present con- 
dition if the Bank of England had dis- 
charged that duty better and more 
extensively. When I was at the Ex- 
hequer I found the Government itself 
issuing light sovereigns—a most impro- 
‘per proceeding. That is to say light 
coins were paid into the Post Office, the 
©ustoms, and the Inland Revenue in 
darge quantities, and of course the first 
duty of the Government is to obey the 
Act, and either to pay the light gold 
into the Bank of England or see that it 
is not repaid by the Government. I 
gave stringent orders that no Govern- 
ment Department should re-issue any 
light gold. The difficulty in the pro- 
‘vinees is that in many great towns there 
are no branches of the Bank of England, 


Sir R. Fowler 


{COMMONS} 
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and therefore money received by the 
Post Offices and other public depart. 
ments is paid into private banks, which 
re-issue the light gold. The country 
bankers keep all the best sovereigns and 
send them to the Bank of England, and 
the lightsovereigns they pay tothe public, 
That is one of the reasons why the coin- 
age has got into such a bad state, and 
this clause would make it worse by 
relieving the Bank of England from 
any obligation whatever in this res 

The hon. Member opposite (Mr. Baring), 
who upon this subject speaks with some 
authority, will allow me to observe that 
I think the Bank of England, in refer- 
ence to the coinage as well as to other 
matters, ought to render more service 
to the public in having more branches 
in the country. There is no other 
country in which national banks do not 
offer greater facilities by means of 
branches than the Bank of England 
does in this; and it ought to do more in 
return for the remuneration it receives 
from the State and the advantages it 
enjoys under its charter. All Govern- 
ments in succession have been respon- 
sible for the coinage being in its present 
condition, as it is more than 40 years 
since ——— has been done to replace 
light coins. The life of a coin may be 
said to be 20 years, and after that it 
begins to be light to a slight extent, so 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
not too soon in beginning to do some- 
thing. But, after all, the coinage of 50 
years ago being dealt with, there will 
remain coinage since then in almost as 
bad a condition. I was about to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer out of 
what fund he proposes to meet the cost 
or what he proposes to do, and perhaps 
I may be allowed to say this—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has at his 
disposal a considerable fund, derived 
from the profit he at present obtains 
upon silver and upon copper, and 
amounting now to about £130,000, and 
out of that he could perfectly well keep 
the gold coinage in good order. It isa 
great windfall to have got this great 
surplus at the Mint. There is another 
thing not altogether alien to this ques- 
tion. Everybody knows that the coinage 
of England, fiom its high standard and 
universal currency, is sought for all over 
the world; but it is sought for not only 
as coinage but as bullion. People are 
glad to get English sovereigns which 
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carry assurance of their value, and 
send them to be melted for bullion 
abroad, so that, in point of fact, 
we are assaying bullion for foreign mer- 
chants. I shall be glad of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will bear this in 
mind when he is considering the whole 
question, and consider if any further 
security can be taken that the English 
Mint shall not be employed in assaying 
for foreign countries for melting pur- 
es. It is obvious that there is a great 
Ss on the coinage by thismeans. While 
I concur with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in opposing this clause, I agree 
with others that the responsibility for 
the lightness of coins ought not to be 
put upon the last holder; but as this is 
only a temporary measure, it is not ex- 
we to discharge everybody from the 
iability of endeavouring to protect the 
coinage. I hope the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will take these larger matters 
into consideration, and, when he is able 
to place the gold coinage in a sound 
condition, that he will take every pre- 
caution against its ever falling again 
into its present condition, and to prevent 
its being used illegitimately by being 
melted into bullion as soon as coined. 
*Mrz. GOSCHEN: Perhaps I may say 
in reply to the right hon. Gentleman 
that I am quite favourable to taking 
these larger questions into considera- 
tion. But it would be premature to lay 
before the House the plans of the Go- 
vernment before I have reduced them 
into proper form. I fully admit the im- 
portance of dealing with the question to 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
called attention with regard to the tak- 
ing of gold coins from this country, but, 
perhaps, exaggerated ideas of the loss 
sustained will be avoided if I say that 
the total annual cost of the coinage of 
gold is not much more than £2,000 a 
year. We ought not to lose sight of the 
advantages we gain by the high standard 
and the universal currency of our 
sovereign. Next Session I hope to in- 
troduce a measure dealing with the 
incidence of the loss on light coins. 

Mr. A. O’°CONNOR: I am sorry the 
right hon. Gentleman has not referred 
to the issue of light coins by the 
Post Office. The Customs no longer re- 
ceive light gold as they did some years 
ago, but the Post Office Authorities still 
issue light gold in direct contraven- 
tion of the Statute. 
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*Mr. GOSOHEN : I do not propose- 
to make any change in the law; but. 
the hon. Gentleman, as I understand,. 
calls on me to make a change in the 
practice. His proposal, as it seems: 
to me, would make it nece that 
the Post Offices generally should clip the. 
coins, and I am bound to say I think 
it would give rise to a good deal of. 
complaint to introduce that practice just 
upon the eve of our dealing with the. 
whole question. I think it would cause: 
considerable dissatisfaction, and I doubt- 
whether the advantage that would arise 
from the adoption of that practice for 
six months would be equal to the public. 
inconvenience it would cause. Of course. 
it would be necessary to supply the . 
offices with the necessary plant, and to- 
instruct the officials as to how to use it, 
and I am doubtful whether the cost of 
doing so would not equal the saving that- 
might arise from taking of the light 
gold out of circulation at the expense of’ 
the holders. 

Str W. HARCOURT: I donot think 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer alto» 

ther appreciated the point of my hon. 

riend’s remarks. It is not thought 
necessary that the Post Office should 
clip the sovereigns and charge the last. 
holder for it, but that when the Post. 
Office receives light gold it should pay it. 
into the Bank of England, and allow the 
Bank of ee to charge the Depart- 
ment with the loss. It it were paid into. 
the Bank it would not be re-issued. I 
understand that the practice of the Post 
Office is to pay it into local banks, If” 
that course is followed, of course the- 
local banks re-issue it. The objection 
that has always been urged against my - 
proposal is that there are no branches of . 
the Bank of England into which the - 
Post Offices can pay the money. I am 
quite opposed to the Post Offices having 
scales and marking the gold when 
received. I do not think the public 
would stand such an inconvenience ag. 
that. I do think, however, it is an evil 
that any public department should be 
the means of re-circulating light gold. 

*Mrz. UOSCHEN: I appreciate the - 
point put by the hon. Member and. 
emphasised by the right hon. Gentleman, 
If the law were revised now it would 
doubtless be the duty of the Government . 
to deal with this matter. I certainly 
think it would be unwise to enforce the- 
law strictly with regard to clipping coin, . 
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but I will once more with pleasure look 
into the question of the responsibility 
of Post Offices for the re-issue of light 
oin. I wil! see what regulations can 
be made on the subject. It may be 
difficult to carry out the suggested 
practice in the smaller Post Offices; but, 
at any rate, I will take the matter into 
“my consideration. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: The point I 
“wish to bring out is, that the last holder 
-when he takes his money to the Bank of 
‘England is penalised to the extent of 
the loss of weight, but he might protect 
himself if he followed the provisions of 
the existing law. The Post Office 
Authorities are breaking the law, be- 
cause they do not avail themselves of 
that same provision, and they are still 
saddling this charge on the unfortu- 
mate private holder. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Several verbal Amendments agreed'to. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be 
-considered to-morrow. 


INTERPRETATION BILL. [Zords](No. 364.) 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [9th August], 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


“Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
‘R. Wesstzr, Isle of Wight): In 
asking the House to read this 
Bill a second time, I. wish to 
say that it is a measure which 
has been received with almost universal 
approval. It has been introduced in 
order to make it clear, without putting 
in technical clauses, that Acts of Par- 
liament should have a certain meaning. 
An hon. Gentleman opposite has ob- 
jected, with regard to future Acts, to 
the word “England” including 
“Wales.” Of course I cannot myself 
-express much sympathy with his view, 
but if the hon. Member will kindly put 
-down such Amendments as he thinks 
necessary to carry out his meaning, I 
will endeavour to see whether the 


Soeoe of the Act can be made en- 
ly retrospective. Subject to this, 
I hope the House will consent to the 


Second Reading, the Bill being one which 
I'am very desirous of seeing passed. 


Mr. Gorchen 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. T. ELLIS: I am glad the hon. 
and learned Member has made thie 
concession. The President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) last 
year said he had no objection to a 
similar pro , and it was inserted in 
the Local Government Act of last year, 
I desire to say that unless the Amend. 
ment be inserted in this Bill, I shall 
0 it on its future stages. 

Mn. DILLWYN tan el Town): 
I quite sympathise with the suggestion 
of my hon. Friend, and I am sorry to 
hear the Attorney General say he does 
not sympathise with the national feeling’ 
of Wales on this subject. There is a 
strong feeling that Wales is more dis- 
tinct from England than probably any 
other parts of the United Kingdom. 

*Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.): 
I hope that, if this point affecting the 
national feeling of Wales can be satis- 
factorily settled, no further opposition 
will be offered to this Bill. It is a most 
valuable measure, calculated not only to 
save the time and trouble of Members 
of this House, but also the public time 
and money by reducing the bulk of our 
voluminous Statute Book. 

*Mr. 8. RENDEL: I desire to confirm 
what has fallen from my hon. colleagues, 
and to assure the Government that there 
is a very widespread feeling on this 
matter in Wales. If that feeling is not 
satisfied it will be our painful duty to 
make our voices heard on the subject. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


ARBITRATION BILL (LORDS.} (No. 267.) 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [5th August ; 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read the thi 
time.” 


Question put, and agreed to (Queen’s 
Consent signified). 


Bill read the third time, and passe 
with an Amendment. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION BILL. 
(No. 350.) 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question (9th August], 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’ 

Question again proposed. 
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Debate resumed. 


*Mz. W. H. SMITH: I hope that the 
House will consent to the Bill being 


now read a second time. There is, I 
think, a general desire to see it pass into 
law. 

*Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) : 
T should like to ask a question as to the 
interpretation of this Bill and as to its 
scope. It is a Bill of which I cordially 
approve, and I rejoice that the Govern- 
ment are making up their minds to pass 
it. I wish to know, however, whether 
it will be competent under it for the 
Local Authorities to make grants for the 
purposes of dairy and agricultural edu- 
cation? The whole tenour of the Bill 
deals with the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. I believe that the £5,000 which 
the House voted last year for agricultural 
education was placed in the hands of the 
Agricultural Department of the Privy 
Oouncil, and I fear very much that, 
unless a very wide interpretation is 
given to the 5th section of this Bill, we 
shall find ourselves tied up to those 
classes of instruction which are under 
the Department of Science and Art. 
The Government have now for the first 
time adopted the principle of giving 
grants to agricultural education, but 
there is no reason, I think, why Local 
Authorities should not be allowed to 
‘vote money out of the rates, with the 
full consent of the ratepayers, for the 
support of agricultural education. 
Dairy schools are springing up in a 
‘satisfactory and even a ye man- 
ner, and the £5,000 voted last year for 
agricultural education has been largely 
expended ; but, in my opinion, it would 
be far more satisfactory if Local 
Authorities were distinctly allowed to 
support schools, giving the technical 
instruction they desire. To take my own 
county, I donot know why the Cheshire 
‘County Council should not be allowed 
‘to support agricultural and dairy educa- 
‘tion throughout the county, as much as 
other technical education for the me- 
chanics of Crewe or thechemical workers 
of Northwich. The matter could be 
-dealt with in Committee, but we are 
-anxious that the Bill should get through 
Committee after 12 o’clock at night, so 
‘that we wish all contested points cleared 
away. If there are any differences they 
‘Should be disposed of now, when 
Bill cannot be stopped by .a formal ob- 
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jection. I would ask the right hon, 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council to say whether it would be pos- 
sible to extend this education to agri- 
cultural subjects within the terms of 
the Bill as they at present stand, or, if 
not, whether he would allow me to 
insert some words to provide that agri- 
culture shall be included within the 
scope of the measure. All that would 
be necessary would be to add after the 
Department of Science and Art the 
words ‘‘and Board of Agriculture,” or 
whatever the exact designation of thenew 
Department may be. If the right hon. 
hon. Gentleman would agree to that, 
it would be largely availed of and would 
prove an immense boon tothe agricultural 
community of the country. There is 
a growing feeling on the part of the 
farmers, and country people generally, 
that we ought to do something to im- 
cer our knowledge of agriculture and 
airy produce. We spend a fabulously 
large amount in this country in buy- 
ing foreign dairy produce, and most of 
that money might be retained at home 
if dairy technical instruction were pro- 
perly developed: There is an indefinite 
and almost infinite amount of dair 
produce required in this country. t 
cannot help expressing regret that the 
School Boards are not to be one of ‘the 
Local Authorities to take this matter 
in hand. They would be, it seems to 
me, a much better authority than that 
proposed where they exist. Where 
they do not exist, I should be willing 
to try any other authority. I know 
that that is a point upon which 
the Government will not give way; 
therefore I hope the matter will not 
pressed. We must make the best of it, 
and trust that, at some future time, the 
Act may be extended to School Boards, 
and made wider in its application. 
*Toe VICE PRESIDENT or tae 
COUNCIL ror EDUCATION (Sir W. 
Hart Dyke, Kent, Dartford): By 
the leave of the House I would explain 
this point. The difficulty in the hon. 
Member's mind no doubt arises from 
the ancient difficulty of drawing up any 
exact definition of technical instruction, 
The Definition Clause first mentions the 
different species’ of instruction already 
cineticasd tar the Science and Art De- 
ent to which grants are given, 


the | and then come the words “‘ or any other 


form of instruction which may for the 
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time being be sanctioned by the De- 
partment.” I presume that the point 
to which the hon. Member refers will 
be favourably received by the Depart- 
ment when a demand is made for the 
recognition of that particular form of 
instruction. As I understand, the fact 
of the Government having given a 
grant already in favour of dairy farm- 
ing will not prevent such instruction 
being extended under the Bill. 

Mrz. MATHER (Lancashire, 8. E. 
Gorton): In rising to support the Bill 
as itis to be amended, I desire to say 
that in its present form it could not 
have been acceptable to this side of the 
House. I am happy to say, however, 
that the Government have accepted 
Amendments which will touch the point 
raised by the Member for Crewe, and 
will in no way interfere with the pre- 
sent functions performed by School 
Board districts, while at the same time 
they will enable the Bill to be of the 
greatest use in country districts where 
no School Board Authority exists. I 
feel that it is important that we should 
at this period of the Session come to an 
unanimous decision to pass the Second 
Reading of the Bill to-day, in order that 
we may at the earliest time make a 
commencement in that new departure 
in practical education, which is so 
necessary for the welfare of the country. 
I deplore, as most of my friends deplore 
the fact that the Bill of the hon. Member 
for South Manchester was not accepted 
by the House. It was a Bill comprehen- 
sive in its scope and wide enough to take 
in all questions of manual and technical 
instruction, from education in infant 
schools to higher and secondary educa- 
tion. But, of course, it is difficult in a 
Bill of that kind, raising contentious 
points, to get the House generally to 
agree to it, particularly at a late period 
of the Session. The Government, as I 
understand, have now introduced a 
Bill which eliminates for the time 
being the questions of denominational 
and School Board education, and 
which starts from the point at which 
science and art teaching and technical 
instruction may be undertaken by Local 
Authorities, constituting themselves 
authorities for the purpose, or by 
School Boards, or, failing the one or 
the other, by Local Authorities under a 
rate of 1d. in the£1. I can assure the 
House that if the Bill passes with the 


Sir W. Hart Dyke 
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Amendments which have been suggested 
to the Government, it will become at 
onee a very great boon to our industria} 
and manufacturing districts, and also to 
those districts which the Member for 
Crewe represents. I have taken it for 
granted from the first that schools neces- 
sary to promote the interests of the 
agricultural classes are included in this 
Bill. Some of my friends consider that 
the Bill constitutes another educational 
authority in large towns and School 
Board districts. If I thought so, -it 
would be impossible for me to support 
the Bill; but the Government have 
undertaken that Amendments shall be 
ut into it providing that where Schoot 
ds exist, and are now exercising 
such authority as is necessary to promote 
technical education, they shall have the 
power to demand from the Local Autho- 
rity such means as they may require, in 
order to promote the well-being of their 
schools. The School Boards of our 
large towns havealready undertaken very 
important work in that direction, and 
the Science and Art Department receive 
now a grant in aid for the work they do 
in connection with the higher branches of 
technical instruction. But there is a want 
of funds, and the feesare so high that the 
working classescannot avail themselves as 
much as is desirable of the benefits which 
such schools are capable of supplying. 
Instead of there being some hundreds of 
children of from 14 to 17 years of age 
attending the night schools, and also the 
schools that the School Boards have 
established for technical instruction, 
very few boys from the elementary 
schools are able to attend, consequently 
very little good isdone. But there will 
be an opportunity of extending this work 
into other branches of education. There 
will be laboratories and manual train- 
ing, and the technical training of 
various kinds will be adapted to 
the wants of the different districts. 
Under these circumstances we can all 
appreciate the enormous advantages 
that will accrue to the industrial classes 
from the passage of this Bill during 
the present Sesssion. I fully sympathise 
with the desire of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Council 
that this Bill should be read a second 
time to-day without any undue discus- 
sion. I sincerely trust that we may this 
afternoon be enabled to obtain an ex- 
pression of opinion both from those who 
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support the Bill and from those who are 
in doubt with regard to the Amendment 
which, we are told, will be accepted, in 
order that the House may hereafter 
have an opportunity of making the 
measure one that will be satisfactory not 
only to the friends of education gener- 
ally, but to the country at large. 

Mr. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
There are some of us on this side of the 
House who are in a difficulty with 
regard to this measure. As the hon. 
Gentleman who has just spoken admits, 
it is not so perfect as to enable him to 

ive it his full support in its present 
See, although he says he is prepared 
to vote for the Second Reading, because 
in private conferences he has had with 
the heads of the Educational Depart- 
ment they promised to insert Amend- 
ments which, in his opinion, will render 
the Measure acceptable to the House. 
Mr. MATHER: Allow me to sa 

there were no private conferences at all. 
What has taken place has been the 
result of long negotiations with hon. 
Members on this side of the House who 
have for many years been connected 
with the movement in favour of techni- 
cal education, who have been Members 
of the Royal Commission on Technical 
Education, and who have had this ques- 
tion much more at heart than many 
hon. Gentlemen on the opposite Benches. 

Mr. ROWLANDS: I was not a mem- 
ber of the Royal Commission on Tech- 
nical Education, but at the same time I 
may say that I have made myself con- 
versant with the needs of the working 
classes on this subject, and, havin 
passed through the workshop myself, f 
think I have some knowledge of what is 
required. We have at the present time 
a grand school in the Technical Insti- 
tute, and I have taken an active part in 
that work. The mistake which has been 
made is that a certain number of 
Gentlemen constitute themselves the 
guardians of technical instruction, and 
act by themselves, whereas they might 
have taken us into their confidence and 
allowed us to have something to say on 
the subject. Well, the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Mather) tells us he has arrived at 
some conclusion in consultation with his 
friends that will tend to make the Bill 
complete, and I think that before we 
read it a second time—I do not suggest 
that we should be responsible for throw- 
ing it out, because technical instruction 
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is a very important matter—we ought to 
have some indication as to the way in 
which it is proposed to amend the 
measure. We have, however, learnt 
that it is intended to put the Educational 
Authorities throughout the country in 
what is said to be their proper place, by 
sweeping away those that pis existed. 
since 1870, and placing in their stead 
Local Authorities, who at present have 
nothing to do with education. This, to 
me, is a most surprising proposition, 
and one that renders the Bill thoroughly. 
objectionable. If, however, the Amend- 
ments that are to be accepted will have. 
the effect of putting the Local Autho- 
rities of the great towns in their proper 
position, I should be glad to accede to: 
them; but we ought at least to know 
how far this result will be achieved. It. 
would be a good thing if the right 
hon. Gentleman would state to the 
House before the Bill is read a 
second time what are the Amendments. 
the Government are prepared to accept.. 
*Mr. H. STEWART (Spalding): I 
would point out that we are now discus- 
sing an Amended Bill that has been 
altered in order to meet the wishes of. 
many hon. Members, but I may say, for 
myself, that I have been no party to 
what has been arranged, and therefore 
do not feel myself bound by it. IL 
would remind the House that we are 
now entirely re-opening the question 
as settled by the Education Act of 
1870. I desire to see whatever powers 
may be granted by this Bill placed 
under the control of educational authori- 
ties elected by the people. We are simply 
anxious to continue the development 
of the educational work commenced in 
1870, and we want to see an efficient con- 
trol given to the elected educational 
authorities of the towns and districts in 
which the education is to be given. If this. 
be the spirit of the Amendment conceded 
by the right hon. Gentleman, it will, I 
think, not only commend itself to the 
House; but to all who feel the slightest 
interest in this important matter. 
Viscount ORANBORNE (Derwent) ¢ 
I congratulate the Government and the 
House on the manner in which this Bill 
has been received. The Government. 
have indicated that they are prepared 
to accept Amendments which hon, 
Members opposite are desirous of 
inserting in the Bill, and I think there 





is reason to hope that there will be no 
2x 
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real difficulty in coming to an amicable 
adjustment, but at the same time I 
think it only right to say that we on 
these Benches cannot absolutely com- 
mit ourselves to the acceptance of any 
Amendments which we a not had 
the opportunity of seeing and consider- 


ing. 

ite. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.): I think, Sir, that this is a Bill 
which ought to have been introduced at 
the commencement of the Session, and 
that it should not have been left over 
until we have arrived at the fag-end of 
our business, so that we find ourselves 
in the very awkward position that we 
must either accept the measure without 
Debate or do without it altogether. I 
was quite willing to give my hon. Friend 
the Member for Gorton credit for having 
arranged a satisfactory compromise with 
the Government; but I noticed at the 
time this was alluded to that there was 
an expression of dissent from the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill. 
Moreover, the noble Lord opposite, who 
is a prominent and leading supporter of 
Her Majesty's Government, has risen in 
his place and stated that hon. Members 
on that side of the House cannot commit 
themselves to the Amendments referred 
+o, because they have not seen them—or, 
at any rate, have not had sufficient time 
to consider them. Well, Sir, I ask, are 
we to read this Bill a second time to- 
day on the assurance of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Gorton, and after that 
are the Government or their friends to 
be at liberty to repudiate these Amend- 
ments, or so to modify or cut them down 
that they will not accomplish the object 
desired? This is a very important con- 
sideration; and the Government have 
brought all this criticism on themselves 
by the confused manner in which they 
have proceeded with their work. One 

int of objection on our part is that the 

ill creates two or three separate autho- 
rities to whom the educational work it 
will promote is to be confided. Now, 
the kind of education we are discussing 
is most important to the interests of this 
country, and yet it is proposed to place 
it in the hands of Local Authorities, 
some of whom are described as the Rural 
Sanitary Authorities within the mean- 
ing of the Public Health Act. We may 
accept the assurances of my hon. Friend 
as far as they go; but we ought to be 
doubly assured that this important 


Viscount Cranborne 
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question of technical education is not to 
be left in the hands of an Urban or 
Rural Authority who will divide their 
attention between drainage works and 
technical education. It is absurd 
to think we can accept the Bill without 
some definite assurance from the 
Government that they will agree to the 
Amendments of my hon. Friend. I am 
disposed to accept his assurance, because 
I know the good and kindly labour he 
has expended on this work; but I sa 
that I and others have also expended 
time and labour upon it. Like my hon. 
Friend the Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
Rowlands), I have felt the want of 
technical instruction, and, although we 
have not had time to deal with the 
matter in the manner we should have 
desired, we are aware of the practical 
necessities requiring to be met, and, 
consequently, we have been agitating 
for legislation on the subject for man 
years. What we want is a eat 
thorough, honest, and comprehensive 
measure, to be placed, as far as possible, 
in the hands of educational, and not 
drainage, authorities. I recognise the 
importance of the point raised by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Crewe 
(Mr. M‘Laren), who, if he looks at 
Clause 5—the Definition Clause—will 
see that the agricultural authorities in 
every part of the country have only to 
make a representation to the Central 
Authority in order to obtain the fullest 
and most complete powers for providing 
instruction in butter or cheese making, 
or in any other agricultural industry. 
The right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill has acted wisely in providing 
that it shall not include the teaching 
or practice of every trade, industry, or 
employment, and here he will see that 
I have something to say in praise of 
the Bill as well as in criticism 
of the Government policy with regard 
to it. Had the right hon. Gentleman 
not inserted this proviso, he would have 
had the whole of the skilled trades at 
him. I should have opposed the Second 
Reading of the Bill, but for the assur- 
ance of the hon. Member for Gorton 
that all reasonable protection will be 
given to the constituted educational 
authorities, and I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite will say what are 
the proposals he intends to accept. 

Me. W. H. SMITH: I am exceed- 


ingly anxious that there should be a 
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rfect understanding on this question. 
We have accepted the pares mas of 
the hon. Member for Gorton in perfect 
good faith, and that hon. Member is 

rfectly aware of the fact that the 
Gocmmanens are desirous of giving ex- 
pression to his wishes. If the Amend- 
ment is not accepted in perfect good 
faith, the Bill will be dropped. We 
intend to ask the House to accept the 
Bill, and have no intention of departing 
from the arrangement which has been 
entered into. I hope I have satisfied 
the House on this point. With regard 
to the details of the Amendments we are 
willing to accept, the proper time for 
discussing them will be when we have 
the clauses before us in the Committee 
stage, and if they are not found to be 
satisfactory to the House, it will be for 
the House to say so. I trust that, under 
these circumstances, the House will now 
be prepared to read the Bill a second 


me. 
Mr, H. COSSHAM (Bristol, E.): As 
one who is intensely anxious to see a 
d system of technical education 
established, I desire to say a few words. 
The promotion of this kind of education 
has been one of the labours of my life. 
I do not know what are the Amend- 
ments my hon. Friend wishes tu intro- 
duce, and it may be that they will 
remove my objections tothe Bill; but as 
it now stands the measure is one which 
I cannot accept. I hold in my 
hand a letter from one of the most 
distinguished educational authorities in 
the country, Mr. Lyulph Stanley, and 
he says the Bill is a lal Bill, and gives 


his reasons for so saying. The difficulty 
a 


in which we are placed at the present 
moment is that we do not know what 
Amendments are to be put into the Bill. 
The noble Lord opposite says he cannot 
accept Amendments he has not seen,and 
we, on this side, say we want to know 
what the Amendments are to be. I shall 
not, however, oppose the Second Reading 
of the Bill; but in agreeing to the Mo- 
tion I accept it on the personal authority 
of my hon. Friend, who assures me that 
it will remove the difficulty which exists 
in many of our minds. 

*Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth): The statement we have 
heard as to the Amendments to be 
accepted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment considerably modifies the objec- 
tions we should otherwise entertain to 
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the Bill; but until we more thoroughly 
understand what the Amendments are, 
we cannot be sure that they will entirely 
remove those objections. I rise mainly 
in order to express a hope that, when 
the Bill gets into Committee, we shall 
have a fuller opportunity of thoroughly 
understanding how far the Government 
are prepared to meet us. As far as I can 
understand them, the intended Amend- 
ments will modify but not altogether 
remove our objections to the Bill, 
In regard to what has been pointed 
out by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst), with 
regard to entrusting the control of 
technical education to the Rural Sani- 
tary Authorities, I entirely agree with 
him. It seems a most extraordinary 
idea to give Boards of Guardians the 
charge of Technical Education. I ho 
we shall hereafter have ample 
opportunity of going intu the whole 
question and of stating at length our 
objection to the School Board being 
ousted as the educational authority. 
I want to know why the School Board 
should not be made the educational 
authority; and, if we cannot ensure 
that, I should like to know why the 
School Board should not be represented 
on the Body which is to deal with the 
matter. In some way or other I think 
we ought to secure that. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass IV. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £285,376, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the yeur 
ending on the 31st day of March 1890, for 
Public Education in Scotland.” 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr.J. P.B. 
Roseratson, Bute): It is now my 
duty, as briefly as possible, to state to 
the House the figures palonging to this 
Estimate, and in doing so it will not be 
necessary for me to occupy much of the 
time of the House. The total amount 
of the Estimate is £575,376, which is 
only an apparent rise of £7,054 on the 
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amount asked for last year. But it is 
right to point out that the act»al in- 
crease is £14,930, the reasozr veing 
that the drawing grant of £7,500 is 
withdrawn from the Vote of the 
Science and Art Department. The main 
item of increase is in the day and even- 
ing schools, namely, £12,161, and the 
nee of the increase is distributed 
over smaller miscellaneous items. The 
Committee will remember that the in- 
crease depends on two elements—first, 
the average number of children in 
attendance; and, secondly, the amount 
ined from the scholars. As regards 

e first item, the numbers estimated 
for the year are 512,720; last year’s 
estimate, which was not quite realised, 
being 510,328. Under the second head 
the grant per scholar is estimated at 
19s., which is the same as was paid last 
year, although the amount estimated 
for that year was 18s. 11d. This is 
accidental. The total expenditure on 


maintenance is £1,100,000, and of the 
£575,376, £475,000 goes to the main- 
tenance of schools; but the aggregate 
local contribution is not limited to main- 
tenance. Of the money paid by the rating 


authoritiesto the School Boards, amount- 
ing to £502,579, one-half is for the cost 
of providing schools, instalments, and 
interest upon loans. The total liabilities 
of this nature on the 15th May, 1889, 
were £3,125,236. The number of 
children for whom school accommoda- 
tion has been provided is 696,528, and 
that is practically sufficient to meet the 
educational requirements of the whole 
of Scotland. The figures show that the 
progress of education in State-aided 
schools in Scotland has been satis- 
factory, and the increased grant is an 
evidence of this, while there are other 
circumstances which support an en- 
couraging view. The attendance, no 
doubt, continues to be very defective in 
certain districts, and the age at which 
the higher standards are reached is 
still unduly late. It must be allowed 
that the characteristic of school attend- 
ance in Scotland is that it does not 
begin so early as it should. In England 
the attendance of infants is very much 
larger than in Scotland, and I suppose 
it must he recognised as not a pleasant 
feature, that there is nothing like the 
desire on the part of parents in Scotland 
to send very young children to school 
which seems to prevail in England. 


Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 
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The figures, so far, show an unfavour- 
able contrast with England, but they 
must be checked by the fact that be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 12, which are 
the most important years in elementary 
education, Scotland is not behind Eng-. 
land, on the contrary it is slightly ahead 
of this country. With regard to the 
Highlands, there are extra grants this 
year to the amountof £4,343, and thecon- 
ditions of the Minute which are necessary 
for the acquisition of these grants have 
been fulfilled in 520 out of 671 schools. 
Under the Minute of the 21st December, 
1888, there have been applications 
from 15 School Boards, of which 13 
were admitted and two refused. With 
regard to secondary schools, 49 schools 
have been inspected under Section 67 
of the Act of 1872. Of these, 21 were 
higher class public schools, 19 were 
endowed schools, and nine were volun- 
tary schools. The leaving certificates 
were fair and uniform. As to the en- 
dowed schools, opportunity should be 
taken to acknowledge the valuable 
service rendered by the Commissioners, 
whose office will come to an end on the 
3lst December, 1889. They have done 
a large amount of work since 1882, 
having prepared as many as 473: 
schemes, which have been the result of 
prolonged and intricate energy. Of 
these, 354 have been approved by the 
Department ; and 323 have received the 
approval of Her Majesty, 16 being still 
under consideration. I am not aware 
that I have anything to add at the 
present moment, but I shall be glad 
to answer any questions that may be 
asked. 

Mr. CALDWELL (St. Rollox, Glas- 
gow): Many of the Scotch Members who- 
take a strong interest in this question 
will have been somewhat surprised at 
the Report that has been issued by 
the Education Department which deals 
with progress of education in Scotland 
since the year 1872. They give the 
results in a statistical form, and beyond 
this, they furnish a comparative state- 
ment of the results achieved in 1888 as 
against those of 1872. A tabular state- 
ment of this kind enables the public to 
draw inferences; but the inferences 
which they are likely to draw from it 
are exactly the reverse of the true state 
of affairs. They are such as tend most 
completely to mislead the public, inas- 
much as they are likely to create an im- 
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pression which the Education Depart- 
ment must know is inconsistent with the 
facts. The figures thus put before us 
state that in 1872 there were 225,000 
children in the different schools, and 
that since that date, and up to 1888, 
the number increased to 557,191. Then 
with regard to average attendance, it is 
stated that in 1872 the average attend- 
ance of day scholars was 213,549, and 
that that number increased in 1888 to 
496,139; but the Committee will be 
surprised to hear that the actual increase, 
instead of being upwards of 280,000, 
has only been about 60,000. How, then, 
does this discrepancy arise? It arises 
in this way. Comparisons have been 
made in cases in which the conditions 
have been utterly unequal. Only a 
limited number of the schools were in- 
spected in 1872, and the Department 
compared the schools under inspection 
in that year with the large number that 
were under inspection in 1888. But, 
fortunately, we have the means of 
checking the figures given in this Re- 

ort. In 1872 the Scotch Education 


oard took stock of the existing state of 
affairs, and they found that there were 
546,000 children attending school in 


that year, when the Education Act came 
into operation; but only 225,000 were 
receiving State aid, because it was only 
a limited number of schools which 
applied to be on the roll of State-aided 
schools. Sincethen the natural increase of 
population has amounted .to about 
100,000, and one would have expected 
that in 1888 the number would have 
reached 648,000 or 650,000. But what 
is the fact? At the present moment 
there are on the Register 641,000 chil- 
dren. About two years ago we had 
statistics as to all the children who 
attended the non-State-aided schools, as 
well as those attending schools that were 
State-aided, and from them we are able 
to draw a comparison for ourselves. We 
find that, taking the State-aided and 
non-State-aided schools together, there 
were in 1872, 546,000 children attend- 
ing school, the total increase in 
1888 being only 60,000, and yet 
the Department goes on year 
after year presenting to Scotland and 
to this House a tabulated statement 
showing that in 1872 there were so many 
State-aided schools, which at that time 
really did not represent one-half of the 
children receiving education in Scotland, 
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and they compare that with the number 
on the Rogistor now. Weare, I think, 
entitled to complain of the Department 
issuing a table from which we are 
supposed to draw reliable inferences, 
when in reality those inferences are the 
very reverse of the truth and altogether 
misleading. But we have fortunately 
another means of getting at the facts. 
We find that in 1871, before the Educa- 
tion Act was passed, the Census taken 
in Scotland showed that there were 
542,000 children in receipt of education 
in that country between the ages of 5 
and 15. We know that the natural 
increase of population was 1°665, and 
that ought to have brought us to this— 
that there should have been on the 
register in Scotland to day 642,000 
children, all of them in receipt of educa- 
tion. But there are only 700,000 chil- 
dren altogether to deal with in Scotland ; 
and we find that in Scotland, where we 
spend half a million of the money of the 
ratepayers and about the same sum 
in Imperial Grants for educational 
purposes, we have only an increase 
of about 60,000 children under educa- 
tion since the year 1872. The result 
is that by the Education Act we 
have 35,000 more children under educa- 
tion than if there had been no 
such Act. We have enacted provisions 
for Scotland, under which no child 
below 13 years of age is allowed to work 
full time in any factory, no matter what 
standard it has passed. We have also 
increased the compulsory age in Scot- 
land to 14 years, with the provision that 
no child who has not passed the Fifth 
Standard is allowed to work until he 
has attained the age of 14. Moreover, 
the compulsory standard in Scotland is 
the Fifth Standard, whereas in England 
it is between the Third and the Sixth. 
Scotland being regarded as so impor- 
tant an educational centre, we should 
naturally have expected that the num- 
ber of children attending schools in 
Scotland would be largely in excess of 
the number attending schools in England 
in proportion to the population. But 
what is the fact? We find that in 
England there are on the School Regis- 
ter 16°38 of the population, while on 
the other hand, in Scotland the per- 
centage on the Register is only 16. 
Again, if we take the average dail 

attendance, we find that in England, it 
is 12-7 of the total population, whereas 
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in Scotland it is 12°83; so that, while in 
"Scotland we have a higher standard 
than England and an increased age, the 
number of children in school attendance 
is proportionately less than in England 
at the present moment. This is a result 
which cannot be termed very satisfactory. 
Another point has reference to the 
school supply. The Scotch Education 
Department tell us that, in 1882, there 
was accommodation for 274,000 children. 
In 1872 the Board of Education took 
statistics as to the amount of school 
accommodation in Scotland, and they 
divided it under three different heads— 
namely, good, bad, and indifferent. 
These facts were most carefully tabu- 
lated ; but we have it represented here 
by the Department as if the figures only 
related the amount of accommodation 
provided in the State-aided schools, 
whereas it was known there were other 
schools superior to those on the annual 
great list which gave accommodation of 
a kind that could not be impeached. If 
the Scotch Education Department wished 
to make a fair comparison they had 
nothing more to do than to give us the 
statistics of the Board of Education, 
which set forth the amount of accommo- 
dation existing in 1872, and then to 
compare that with the accommodation 
now provided. It is not as if the 
Scotch Education Department were not 
aware of this. Their attention has been 
called to it for years, and the only 
explanation of their action is that they 
are wilfully persisting in a wrong system. 
At the end of their Report they give us 
a table which is very significant, and 
shows the fallacious principle on which 
their statistics are made up. They say 
that about one seventh of the children in 
Scotland attend the higher schools in 
which the payment is paid a week and 
upwards. Well, the Scotch Department 
know that that is not true. By a 
Return issued about a year ago it was 
shown that the number was not much 
more than one-half of that. This table 
brings them to a most extraordinary 
result. If this table is correct, there is 
not a single child in Scotland between 
the ages of 7 and 12 who is not attend- 
ing school, deducting of course the one- 
seventh found in the higher schools. 
That is a most marvellous result. I 
venture to say it is a result which is un- 
) we enepeg in any part of the world. 
ut that is not all. To show the perfec- 
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tion with which the Scotch Education 
Department work their statistics let me 
also point out that there are on the 
school registers, 23,885 more children 
between the ages of 7 and 12 than there 
are children of such ages in Scotland. 
The Department have had their atten- 
tion called to this because they have 
taken the trouble to calculate the per- 
centage of the children on the schoob 
register ng oe with the children in 
existence. e Department know quite 
well that there are not one-seventh of 
the children between the ages of 7 and 
12 in non-State-aided schools. They 
know that for years past the School 
Board system has been working down 
all the private schools, indeed, they 
themselves have issued a Return show- 
ing clearly that there are not more than 
70,000 or 80,000 children in non State- 
aided schools, whereas they represent 
that there are between 120,000 and 
180,000 children in such schools. The 
Department themselves find great fault 
with the school attendance, but perhaps, 
before dealing with the question of 
school attendance I may refer to that of 
the school supply. I find that last year 
the average attendance increased by 
4,500, while the school supply was 
increased by 9,500 places. If one looks 
back at the Reports of the Department. 
he finds that, according to the Depart- 
ment, the school supply in Scotland is. 
practically complete. In Scotland the 
school accommodation is a heavy burden 
upon the local ratepayers, and in the 
Highlands especially is the cause of 
the distress in school matters. We are 
told that there is in Scotland school 
accommodation for 687,000, and yet the 
average attendance is only 496,000. 
That is to say, we have accommodation 
for 200,000 more children than there: 
are in average attendance, and this, too, 
after we have increased the space requi- 
site to 10 square feet per child. This 
state of things represents an enormous. 
waste in the shape of interest on money 
expended, and is the cause of a con- 
siderable amount of hardship through- 
out Scotland. With regard to school 
attendance, the Department tell us ae 
calculated there would be 804,625 chil- 


dren on the Register, and 670,000 in 


average daily attendance. I should 
like to know how in the world under 
present conditions, or under any similar 
conditions, could the Scotch Education 
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Department expect there would be so 
many as 804,625 on the Register? 
According to the Education Act, a child 
is required to pass Standard V. in order 
to be relieved from school attendance. 
Standard V. may be passed in six years. 
That is a well understood fact, because 
the attendance nece in order to 
pass a standard is 125 full-day attend- 
ances, or 250 half-day attendances. A 
standard may be easily passed by a 
child of ordinary intelligence who 
makes the attendance I have men- 
tioned. Taking children of from five 
to 12 years of age, I find that the total 
number of children in Scotland is 
661,000, so that if you put the children 
in non-State-aided schools at 60,000, 
you have 600,000 who naturally ought 
to be at school. If you have your 
educational system in proper in 
order in Scotland, the utmost number 
you should have on the roll in State- 
aided schools in Scotland would be 
about 600,000. In order t6 get the 
average attendance you would have to 
make a deduction of about 23 per cent., 
but we find we are not getting the 
results we might reasonably expect. In 
comparing England and Scotland we 
have to take into consideration the 
differences between the two countries. 
The standard of education varies, and, 
whilst in Scotland the compulsory age 
has been raised to 14 years, in 
England it remains at only 13 
years. Another important factor in 
the situation is that in England the 
schools are limited by the Act of 1870 
to elementary education, whilst in 
Scotland there is no such limit. We 
might, therefore, reasonably expect 
that we should have in Scotland a 
higher percentage of passes in the 
higher standards. We find, however, 
that England far surpasses Scotland in 
this respect. I find that last year the 
increase in passes in the standards from 
four upwards amounted in England to 
36 per cent, whilst in Scotland the in- 
crease was only 17:6 per cent. If 
England were to adopt the law of Scot- 
land, making Standard V. compulsory, 
and if it were also to adopt the 
provision of the Scotch Factory Act 
that no child shall be allowed to work 
full time in a factory until it has 
reached the age of 13, or passed Stan- 
dard V., it would completely surpass 
Scotland in the matter of education. 
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There is one curious result to be ascer- 
tained from the Returns. For instance, 
I find that in Standards III. and IV. 
during the past year there has been 
an actual deficiency in presentation. 
The Scotch schools keep back some of 
the children, whereas the English 
schools present all they have. Dur- 
ing the past year the aver- 
age attendance in Scotland has 
increased by 4,500, and yet the number 
of children presented to the Inspector 
has decreased by 2,000. If the Scotch 
teacher is so cautious as to take care 
that children who are not likely to pass 
are not presented when the Inspector 
makes the examination, of course the 
percentage will goup. During the past 
year, whilst 14°8 per cent of the popula- 
tion were presented in England, only 14 
Ee cent were presented in Scotland. 

ngland presents 90 per cent of her 
register, and Scotland 77 per cent of her 
register. Another curious fact is that 
whilst Standards IIT. and IV. have in- 
creased during the past year, Standards 
V. and VI. have not increased. It 
shows that in Scotland you are working 
down the secondary schools, and the 
children are being sent into the Board 
Schools. You consequently have an 
increase of the passes in the standards 
above the compulsory standard, owing 
to the class of children you are getting 
into the Board Schools. The increase 
is therefore not one which we should 
rejoice at. It means that you are reduc- 
ing the number of private schcols in 
Scotland year by year, and that the 
children who have been attending 
private schools are now swelling the 
numbers of those who are passing out 
of the compulsory standards. What is 
more significant still is the fact that 
when we deal with Standards III. and 
IV., in which we might expect to find 
a great improvement as regards the 
mass of the population, we actually find 
a decrease this year. This leads one to 
consider the effect of the action of the 
Scotch Education Department upon the 
secondary or private schools in Scotland 
at the present moment. Those who are 
interested in private schools denied for 
a long time that secondary education 
was on a decline in Scotland, and I 
remember the right hon. Gentleman 
who is now Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) bringing for- 
ward a whole host of statistics to 
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show that that was not the case. 
The Government Department had, 
however, eventually to confess that 
secondary education was on the decline 
in Scotland, and they appointed a 
Departmental Committee to investigate 
the subject, with the result that the 
Committee had to confess that it was on 
the decline. There can be no doubt 
that the School Boards have been com- 
peting with the secondary schools in 
such a way as to render it practically 
impossible that secondary education can 
exist. Take the case of Glasgow. Ac- 
cording to the tables of the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department, we should have 
expected that one-seventh of the children 
in Glasgow would have been found in 
the higher schools, and paying about 9d. 
per week. There are about 84,000 
children in the City of Glasgow, and, 
therefore, 12,000 ought to be in the 
higher schools. As a matter of fact, the 
number is only 3,800, and that number 
includes about 2,300 who receive their 
education at the expense of endowments 
or at the cost of the ratepayers. There- 
fore, only about 1,500 children are 
receiving education at the sole expense 
of the parents, and paying above 9d. 
per week. Even the 1,500 do not all 
come from the City of Glasgow, because 
about half of them are brought in from 
country districts. I say, then, that the 
whole of the education in Glasgow is 
being centred in the School Board, and 
private enterprise now finds it practi- 
cally impossible to exist. Some of the 
private schools have now only a nominal 
existence, because it is impossible for 
them to provide satisfactory teachers. 
The children who are driven out of the 
private schools are necessarily going 
into the Board Schools, and have neces- 
sarily increased the attendance, and the 
higher standard passes in those schools. 
It has been the policy of the Scotch 
Education Department to kill out the 
secondary schools. How is it done in 
Glasgow? In order to get over the ob- 
jection of parents to allowing their 
children to attend schools which every 
other class of children attend, the 
Glasgow School Board have graded 
the schools socially. Standards I. 
to V. are taught at 1d. a week 
in one school, whilst in another for the 
same standards, two or three times that 
amount is charged, and in another, four 
or five times that amount. The object 
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is to get certain classes of the commu- 
nity in certain schools. The unfortu- 
nate result is that the bursaries and 
scholarships which were intended for 
the poor are being given to the richer 
classes. At the sametime the secondary 
schools are going back year after year, 
and the attendance at the Universities 
is getting less and less. This is pro- 
bably a rough but significant way of 
testing the results of your educational 
system in Scotland. If your system 
were on the basis that you are going 
on improving your elementary educa- 
tion, it would reflect itself in the 
secondary education, and again in 
University education. But the reverse 
is the case, your secondary education 
and your University education are going 
down, and as for your elementary 
system, you are taking children out of 
it by bringing in secondary education ; 
you are taking from one and puttin 

on to the other, just as you did wi 

your school attendance. There are 
various means of improving secondary 
education proposed by the De- 
partment. They propose that we 
shall have secondary schools in Scot- 
land, and how are they to be properly 
maintained? No doubt theoretically, a 
man sitting in his office in London and 
looking at the educational question, and 
bent on some means of improvin 

secondary education would think “ if we 
get secondary schools with proper 
appliances and the attendance of chil- 
dren we shall get better results than we 
can inelementary schools.’”” This may 
seem so in theory, but then we have to 
consider the habits of the people and the 
sparse population in many parts of 
Scotland. You may have secondary 
schools here and there, but the problem 
is how to get the children into them. 
We have experience of the system of 
John Knox under which the teacher was 
a man of education, who looked forward 
to secondary education asthe ultimate 
end of all his teaching, and it was his 
greatest ambition to lead his pupils on 
and send as many as possible to the 
Universities. The teacher inspired an 
enthusiasm for secondary education in 
his scholars. It would be a great mis- 
take to suppose that all you have to do 
is to open secondary schools, have 
teachers and appliances, and conclude 
that parents, ae the value of 
secondary education, will send their 
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children there. Nothing of the kind. 
It will be found, as regards the 
children who were sent to the Universi- 
ties in the olden time, that they were 
picked out as the ablest by the teachers, 
and their education was worked up to a 
certain point, because the teacher in- 
‘spired in his pupils an enthusiasm to go 
on into higher education. But that 
is exactly what you are killing 
in Scotland at the present moment. 
‘You may establish well-equipped 
‘secondary schools, but the most impor- 
tant element is to get the children into 
those schools. Let us see how your free 
education system works in regard to 
secondary schools. The Lord Advocate 
admits that secondary schools are badly 
manned and equipped, and are not in 
an efficient state, but if the secondary 
schools find it hard to exist now ex- 
istence will be doubly hard under 
the new system. You will widen the 
ulf between secondary and Board 
Bchools to such an extent that hard as 
it has been for secondary schools to 
exist in competition with Board Schools 
it will become impossible within the 
next few years. So we have this matter 
«learly brought out, that the system 
ander which you are proceeding is not 
4 system tending to educational im- 
provement, it is simply a reversal of the 
#ystem that has made Scotch education 
what it is, and your new system is 
practically ruining secondary education 
and University education. Reference 
has been made to the examinations 
going on of secondary schools in Scot- 
and. I admit that the Department 
must satisfy itself as to the state of 
these schools, and I have no doubt that 
all the schools wil claim to be inspected, 
because they know that without it 
existence would be impossible under 
‘present circumstances, that they could 
not possibly be worse off, and their 
nly hope is that if they submit to 
inspection they will have some claim for 
Government assistance. I can quite 
understand how Scotch teachers recog- 
aise their own interest in this way, and 
place their schools under the inspection 
of the Department; but I must say I 
do not view with any great confidence 
this system-of inspection. The result 
will be that certain educational results 
will be brought out, and it may seem 
paradoxical that anyone should say that 
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inspection could possibly do any harm. 
It will be said scagectin may poealbily 
do no good, but it could do no harm. 
But I apprehend it may do harm, and 
in this way: the inspection practicall 
fixes the teaching of the whole schoo 
and the teacher has not that free han 
which is so essential in a proper educa- 
tional system, because he will have 
regard to the important fact that the 
examination will take place at the end - 
of the year, and that he must make his 
teaching subservient to the passing of 
his scholars at the end of the year. 
That will be the result of the Depart- 
ment getting the whole of the education 
of Scotland into their clutches. [ Cries of 
“Divide! ”] I am sorry to try the 
atience of some hon. Members; but 
e it remembered that we have not had 
an opportunity of discussing this Vote 
for three years, and there are special 
circumstances that make discussion de- 
sirable now. There is another point to 
mention in regard to school inspection. 
The Scotch Department have got it into 
their heads that if they can get hold 
of a man with an English Degree he 
must necessarily be a better man for an 
Inspector than another with a Scotch 
University degree. It would be inter- 
esting to havea Return showing how 
much stress is laid upon this point, and 
how often, as between men of equal 
ability and experience, the English 
Degree gets the preference. We had 
an experience of the result in the ap- 
pointmentof an Inspector in Stirlingshire 
whose want of practical sense and ex- 
perience to an almost ludicrous extent, 
University ‘‘don” though he was, set 
the whole district in rebellion. It is 
retty generally known that the Scotch 
ducation Department is really a one 
man department, that the Secretary for 
Scotland is the Education Department. 
Though naturally there is a Board of 
Education, yet in point of fact the 
members only formally meet and pass 
such matters as are put before them. 
This is one reason for the strong feeling 
that exists in Scotland as to the mis- 
management of educational matters, 
because there is not that free discussion 
there should be from the presence in 
the Department of men of independent 
views in relation to matters in which it 
cannot be supposed that the Secretary 
for Scotland is especially interested and 
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specially understands. Nobody sup- 
poses that he will go into details suffi- 
ciently, and so it is that the man who 
possesses a certain Degree is marked for 
promotion as Inspector. Now, I will 
venture to say that all those who have 
been through the University know per- 
fectly well how little value should be 
attached to a Degree. When a man is 
young he applies himself to working up 
for the Degree, and when he secures it, 
that is a mark of his ability then. But 
the taking of the Degree is no mark 
of success in later life. The taking of 
a Degree represents an amount of in- 
dustry for the time being, but more 
important are the practical experience 
and the industry that follow the Uni- 
versity life. Yet these are ignored in 
favour of those men who happened to 
have secured a Degree, especially an 
English Degree. There is much com- 
plaint on this account among the teach- 
ing profession. Therefore, I maintain 
that this educational report which the 
Department have issued, instead of 
being a report calculated to give the 
public a fair and true knowledge of the 
progress of education in Scotland, is of 
a most misleading character. I have 


endeavoured to point out that the effect 
of the educational system being pur- 
sued in Scotland is killing the secondary 


schools. I do not intend to divide the 
Committee, or put any issue before 
them, but I think it is for the interest 
of education that these matters should 
be discussed, and I do not think that 
Scotch education has ever occupied an 
undue share of the time of the House. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright): I will not imitate the hon. 
Member in the length of my remarks, 
for I am well aware there are many 
Members interested in this subject. The 
hon. Member hascomplained ofthe Scotch 
Department in London, and he said 
there are great grievances felt in Scot- 
land in regard to the action of the 
Department. But I do not agree with 
him there. I have taken the trouble 
to sift different allegations made as to 
mismanagement by the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, and those who are 
supposed to be principal actors in the 
work of the Department, and in almost 
every case I have found that the 
Department have taken the greatest 
trouble to arrive at a right and true 
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understanding of questions before them, 
I have found that good sense has pre- 
vailed, and that what has been — 
the Department has been done with al} 
the care and discrimination that might 
be anticipated. The hon. Member has 
referred to the appointment of In- 
spectors, and this is one of the matters 
I have taken the trouble to inquire into, 
and the result of my inquiries is that I 
have found that where they have ap- 
pointed men with University Degree 

the Department have selected the very 
best men they could find to fill the posi- 
tion of Inspectors. You cannot blame 
the Department if, in making a selection 
among men equally qualified, they 
choose the man with a De , passing 
over others not so distinguished. They 
have generally taken the best men as 
Inspectors, though I confess I at one time 
shared the view of the hon. Member, but 
inquiry dispelled that impression. I 
would like to see the Scotch Education 
Department combined with South Ken- 
sington, for I believe that by that 
arrangement a very large sum of public 
money would be saved, and education 
would be advanced, especially technical 
education. When the working of the 
Department is blamed it should be 
remembered that the main lines upon 


which they work have been laid downby” 


Parliament, and if there is blame it 
should not fall upon the Department. 
There is one grievance to which I wish 
to call the attention of the Lord Advo- 
cate—that is the proposal to stop the 
grant for cookery and drawing unless 
the two are combined. We cannot 
expect to have cookery universally 
taught, whereas it is different in the case 
of drawing. I hope, therefore, that the 
right hon. Gentleman will continue the 
grant for cookery and also a separate 
grant for drawing. I take it that this is 
a matter for the Treasury rather than 
for the right hon. Gentleman, but I hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman will use 
his influence in this direction with the 
Treasury. I am sure if he will accede 
tomy suggestion it will have the approval 
of all School Boards, certainly those 
in the country districts. I should have 
liked to have said a word or two upon 
secondary education, but I will refrain. 
I will only say that I do not think it is 
on a satisfactory basis. There is @ 
great want springing up, one that is felt 
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every day, for some place in the country 
districts to which to send children after 
the elementary school and before send- 
ing them to a University, or to which, 
even if oy not go to a University, 
they may be sent to continue their edu- 
cation. Such a school might be estab- 
lished in certain groups of parishes, or 
in a large parish. There are many 
parents in the position of land agents, 
and others, who really want to give 
their children a better education, but 
cannot send them far from home because 
of the expense and difficulty. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): There is a 
question I shouldlike to ask in reference 
to Section No. 32 A. I put the question 
some time ago and I should now like to 
know what has occurred since. As I 
understand this Section 32 A, it sus- 

nds the 17s. 6d. limit in reference to 

ighland parishes. In the Code for 
1886, by some means Caithness and 
Sutherland were dropped out and 
four counties only were exemp- 
ted. The Secretary for Scotland 
admitted this was an error, and, 


with the assent of the House, these 
eee have been made in the counties 


have mentioned until the present year, 
when, as I understand, the Auditor 
General has expressed doubts as to the 
legality of the payments, although 
made with the assent of the House and 
of the Treasury. In consequence of the 
question raised by the Auditor General, 
the grants have ceased in Caithness and 
Sutherlandshire, and the schools there, 
expecting these grants and not gettin 
them, are in rather a bad condition. f 
should like to know why it is these 
grants have been stopped, and whether 
the Treasury will issue a Minute or 
take means of removing the scruples of 
the Auditor General, and placing the 
legality of the payments beyond doubt. 
*Mr.A. SUTHERLAND (Sutherland): 
Thereisanincreasein the Voteof £14,554; 
but I am not going to criticise that. 
I am sorry I have not the Report of 
the Educational Department with me, 
for I intended to make some remarks 
thereupon ; but I may observe generally 
that I do not attach much importance 
to the various statistics, though, no 
doubt, they relate to important matters 
of administration. I look more at the 
new departure of the Department in 
reference to inspection, and I hope that 
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the policy will be in the direction of a 
relaxation of the rules that are applied 
to both Inspectors and teachers. 
agree that there is great difficulty in 
carrying these changes out when money 
grants depend upon the work done in. 
the schools; but I hold that the more 
we trust to the teachers and Inspectors. 
the more will it to be the interest of edu- 
cation in Scotland. A great deal has been 
said as to the qualifications of the In- 
spectorate. I have no doubt that some 
years ago preference was given to candi-- 
dates from the English Universities, 
and that it was a great grievance: 
amongst teachers of experience and 
high qualification that they should be 
subject to inspection by men of this kind. 
The complaint was made that the Inspec- 
torships were not open to teachers with the 
necessary experience and qualifications, 
but I understand that to a considerable 
extent this grievance has been removed. 
The complaints one used to hear are 
now not so frequent. I consider that 
the educational policy which should ob- 
tain in Scotland, necessitates the ap- 
pointment of Inspectors from amongst 
the body of teachers, in whom the public 
pone have the greatest confidence, 
hope and trust that the future policy 
of the Scottish Education Department. 
will be to throw more responsibility on. 
the Inspectors, and not to tie them 
down in such a way as to make them. 
mere machines. I am sorry I do not 
notice on the part of the Education. 
Department any tendency to make a new 
departure in this regard. I had hoped, 
further, that the Department would 
have indicated some policy in regard to- 
doing away altogether with denomina- 
tional training colleges. I do not say that 
they are not performing their work in 
a-very efficient manner. Efficiency is- 
not the question, but I think that some- 
thing ought to be done in the direction 
of nationalising the training colleges, as- 
at present a great waste of money is. 
involved in the maintenance of so many 
institutions for the training of teachers.. 
The number of denominational schools- 
might also be reduced with advantage, 
having regard to the costly public 
machinery for education existing every- 
where in Scotland. It is a source of. 
satisfaction to me to see that these- 
schools are diminishing in number to 
some extent, but I should like to see 
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greater diminution, but I think the 
Department might offer inducements 
“an that direction. These schools should 
be under the School Boards. As to 
‘secondary education, I am not aware 
that anything can be done to advance 
“it by trying to engraft it on primary 
education. It is, to my mind, a matter 
that deserves a distinct policy of its own. 
Moreover, I think it should be dealt 
with without delay, and I hope, there- 
‘fore, that it will be one of the matters 
which the Education Department will 
now take into consideration. As to 
~one of the points brought under 
the notice of the Oommittee by 
‘the hon. Member for Oaithness, 
I am bound to say it took me very much 
by surprise. It astonished me very 
~much to hear that the County of Suther- 
Aand, as well as Caithness, was excepted 
from the grant which the Education 
Department took such credit to itself for 
having obtained for the as:istance of 
-the Highlands. I cannot approve of the 
policy of the Department in the matter, 
neither can I approve of their action in 
~treating Lewis exceptionally. Thecon- 
‘trol of the Schools there is taken out of 
-the hands of the elected Board, for what 
season I cannot conceive. The Depart- 
ment may say that, considering that 
they are making extra grants, they 
-ought to have extra control, but I can- 
not see the justice of the demand, and 
am clearly of opinion that the Local 
Authorities should have the same con- 
trol as heretofore. On the whole I must 
~say I regard the Report of the Educa- 
tion Department as satisfactory on all 
aera except the one to which I 

ave referred. On the whole, I see no 


reason for anything but congratulation. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
rise to move the reduction of one item, 
namely, the grant for Denominational 


“Training Colleges, but before proceed- 
ing to deal with that subject, I should 
like to make a passing allusion to one or 
“$wo points mentioned by previous 
speakers. With reference to the reflec- 
tions that have been made on the Scotch 
Education Department, I desire to 
-enter my protest against the entire 
system of the management of that De- 
partment. I do not believe that the 
people of Scotland will long submit to a 
-system whereby the control of one of the 
most important interests in Scotland is 


Mr. A. Sutherland 


{COMMONS} 
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ractically in the hands of a few pro- 
Sadinale who live and move and haye 
their being in London. I object to the 
State subvention which is the basis of 
the Report before us. The system of 
giving grants out of the Imperial Ex. 
chequer to Local Boards misleads the 
people, who think they get their educa- 
tion paid for, whereas it is like takin 
money out of one pocket and putting it 
into another. That delusion is the only 
ground on which the present system 
rests. I do not believe education in 
Scotland will be satisfactory so long as 
it is managed by a body of professionals 
in London. With regard to the specific 
complaint that has been brought forward 
in reference to the appointment of 
Inspectors, I can only say that the 
matter is the subject of general com- 
plaint in Scotland, I do not know 
whether, as has been stated, the matter 
has mended in any degree of late. I do 
not know why it is that persons with 
English University Degrees are selected 
for the office of Inspector. The mere 
fact of a person possessing a Degree— 
even a London Degree—is not a disquali- 
cation, but I want to know why such 
persons should be selected in preference 
to teachers of high standing in Scotland? 
Surely men who have risen by sheer 
merit to prominent positions in the 
teaching profession in their own country 
have a right to aspire to those positions, 
and are the persons best qualified to fill 
them in the interest of education. I can- 
not for the life of me see how the Govern- 
ment can justify the appointment to the 
position of Inspectors of young English 
graduates who come to their work in & 
state of abject ignorance of its practical 
necessities. I donot think matters have 
in any way mended in this respect. My 
information is to the contrary. I am not 
aware that any single master has yet 
been appointed Chief Inspector, although 
one or two may have been given the post 
of Sub-Inspector. I think if the appoint 
ments of Inspectors were to be examined 
into we should be able to trace them dis- 
tinctly to University influence other than 
Scotch. 1 now beg to move that the 
Vote be reduced by the sum of £28,706, 
the amount of the grant for training 
colleges. The Debate has come upon 
us by surprise, and the result is that we | 
are compelled to discuss this important 
matter in an empty House. 
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Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): On a 

int of order, and in order that we may 
not be shut out from discussing the ques- 
tion of Inspectors, I beg to move an 
Amendment to reduce the vote for Sub- 
inspectors and Inspectors by £100. 
This raises a question of considerable 
interest to schoolmasters and School 
Boards in Scotland, and I believe there 
exists an almost unanimous opinion in 
Scotland against the system of taking 
English graduates as Inspectors of 
schools, and relegating teachers to the 
lower ranks of Assistant and Sub-in- 
spectors. Anyone who has experience 
of the working of our system of inspec- 
tion knows very well that the distinction 
between Inspector, and Sub-inspector, 
and Assistant Inspector, is very hollow— 
that the only distinction is in the pay- 
ment they receive and not in the nature 
of the work they do. It is impossible 
to grade the work of inspection in such 
a way as to justify for one single 
moment the inequality of payment. 
Therefore, this system of inspection may 
be looked at from two points of view. 
From one point of view it is a mode of 
saving the State expense by substitut- 
ing inferior for superior Inspectors and 
giving inadequate salaries instead of 
adequate salaries; and the other 
point of view is that the salaries of 
teachers are low, and, therefore, they 
can be made assistants without getting 
as much as they would if they acted in 
the capacity of Inspectors. We have 
great complaints made of the present 
system of inspection. It is notorious 
that some of the Inspectors make the 
Assistant Inspectors do the work, and it 
appears to me that the whole of that sys- 
tem should be swept away. We ought 
to have only one class of Inspectors, and 
each Inspector should be put in charge 
of a district sufficient for him to 
overlook. I do not say that the salaries 
of the Chief Inspectors are not too high. 
Some of them, I think, are decidedly 
too high, but at any rate the whole 
principle on which the thing proceeds is 
ridiculously wrong. So far from experi- 
ence as a teacher being, as at present, a 
disqualification for the office of Inspector, 
T hold that no man ought to be allowed 
to become an Inspector who has not had 
some years’ experience as an elementary 
teacher. There can be no doubt that 
the present system of inspection is open 
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to many objections, principally on ac- 
count of the want of experience of the 

entlemen who are appointed, and who 

boriously endeavour, at the expense: 
of the public, to learn the business they 
ought to have known before their 
appointment. There are difficulties 
constantly arising between the teachers 
and the Inspectors because of the 
capricious and varying standards the 
Inspectors adopt. It certainly seems to- 
me, in the interest of the profession of 
teaching, that promotion to the office of 
Inspector should be open to all the 
teachers in Scotland. Every teacher of 
an elementary school ought, so to speak, 
to carry the baton of any Inspector in. 
his knapsack. The possibility of rising 
to that position ought to be before every 
teacher when he commences his career, 
because I hold that the difficulty of 
obtaining the best class of men to bé- 
come teachers of elementary schools: 
arises from the lack of promotion. It 
seems to me that to give them this pros- 
pect of promotion would be greatly to- 
improve the system of education. For 
these among other reasons I have 
moved the reduction of the Vote. I 
must — my regret that the Govern-- 
ment should have taken the Scotch 
Members unawares by bringing on the- 
Scotch Vote to-day, when we have not. 
the facts, figures, and materials to 
hand for the discussion. It was a great. 
scandal that the Scotch Votes should be- 
brought on so late as August 14. The 
mismanagement of our business in this. 
House is rapidly approaching a crisis.. 
These Votes ought to have been takena. 
long time ago, and not left over to a. 
time when there are not one-sixth 
of the Scotch Members present. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,.. 
“That Item ©, Salaries of Inspectors,. 
be reduced by £100.”—(Mr. Hunter.) 


*Mr. HOZIER (Lancashire, South) : 
I am strongly of opinion that school- 
masters should be eligible for promotion. 
to Inspectorships, and should be so pro- 
moted as often as possible. Every 

rofession ought, in my opinion, to- 
core its own prizes, and I see no reason 


for the scholastic profession being an 


exception. Such a system of promotion 
would be of direct advantage not only 
to the profession, but also to the 
country. There is no doubt that In- 
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tors who come straight from the 
niversities of Oxford and Oambridge 
have a very curious idea as to what the 
‘tandards ought to be; and I, for one, 
most certainly think the Inspectors 
‘should be chosen from among those 
who have experience of teaching. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): I 
do not know whether schoolmasters 
will make the best Inspectors or not, 
but I am perfectly certain that young 
graduates do not. They are the out- 
come of a bad system of education. 
For many years past I have never met 
an intelligent, well-educated young 
friend, without a particular trade or 
profession, who did not want an Inspec- 
torship of schools. In the circumstances, 
I do hope Her Majesty’s Government 
will hold out some prospect that in 
future the Inspectors will be men of 
mature experience. 


Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: It is an 
error to suppose that inexperienced men 
are appointed to Inspectorships in Scot- 
land. Asa matter of fact, no Inspector 
has recently been appointed who has 
not had practical experience as a teacher, 
It is said that it is most desirable that 
the teachers in public schools should be 
able to look forward to the position of 
Inspectors. I would point out that they 
are in nowise precluded from that office ; 
but it should be understood that no 
rigid rule is followed by the Depart- 
‘ment in these appointments, or it would 
narrow the selection. It is not con- 
sidered expedient to promote by seniority, 
but the Department hold a free hand, 
and no class is excluded from considera- 
tion. It is not the fact that the present 
Inspectors are inexperienced, for there is 
not one of them who has not been en- 

aged in teaching. With regard to the 

ub-inspectors, they do not possess the 
same powers as the Inspectors, being 
unable even to make a report without 
the countenance of the Chief Inspectors. 
The intermediate grade between the 
Inspectors and Sub-inspectors was estab- 
lished by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Brightside Division of 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella). These Assist- 
ant Inspectors are chosen from the cer- 
tificated teachers, and there is thus 
communication established between the 
two bodies—the Inspectors and the 
teachers. 


Mr. Hosier 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. CALDWELL: As an instance of 


the manner in which the appointments 
to Inspectorships are made, I would 


point out as a remarkable fact that. 


two head-masters of a school on 
the Duke of Richmond’s estate 
were successively appointed to be 
Inspectors. The selection is based not 
so much on qualification as upon influ- 
ence. Though it is true that teachers 
are appointed to be Assistant Inspectors, 
there is no movement upwards from the 
one class to the other. I put a question 
to the late Lord Advocate on the sub- 


ject, but all I could get out of the De- 
partment was ‘‘ We are appointi 
Assistant Inspectors.” I never coul 
learn that anything was being done to 
enable these men to rise higher. The 
Department says, ‘‘We appoint the 
best men.” We want to ascertain 
whether there is such a thing as grada- 
tions of service. And we are entitled 
to know whether, when seniority is dis- 
regarded, there is any special reason 
for passing it by. If there be any 
special reason, then the public will be 
satisfied. Undoubtedly the onus lies 
upon the Department to substantiate 
the usefulness of their appointments. 
As regards Sub-inspectors, we find that 
they do the whole work of the Inspec- 
tors, except merely signing the docu- 
ments; and the complaint is that Sub- 
inspectors are not promoted to In- 
spectorships. I think the men who have 
been doing the work should have the 
chance of promotion, other things being 
equal, or unless there be special reason 
to the contrary. I ask the Lord Advo- 
cate whether within the last few years 
any Sub-Inspector has been appointed 
to an Inspectorship when a vacancy has 
arisen. en it is found that certain 
people in some parts of Scotland are 
appointed through influence, while 
others who have served for years are 
passed over, naturally public feeling is 
aroused in Scotland. I support the 
Amendment. 


*Mr. M‘DONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty): There is one grievance which 
the people of the Highlands suffer from, 
and that is the appointment of Inspec- 
tors who do not speak Gaelic as well as 
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English. It is impossible that the In- 
spector who does not know Gaelic can 
make allowance for children who do not 
speak English properly. Necessarily 
there must be deficiencies. Those In- 
spectors who know Gaelic can make 
allowances, and I hope in future that 
the Government will appoint Inspectors 
who are able to speak Gaelic. I have 
‘been a teacher myself in my day, and I 
have seen that the Inspector who could 
speak Gaelic was able to get more into 


mpathy with the children, who got 
ding better with him than could the 
merely English-speaking Inspector. In 
reference to the promotion of Sub-in- 
spectors in Scotland, I cannot under- 
stand the system at all. Is there any 
other branch of the Public Service 
where a man has not the hope of pro- 
motion from the lower to the higher 
ranks? The Sub-inspector in Scotland 
has no such hope. I join with my hon. 


Friend in asking whether any Sub- 
inspector has ever been appointed to an 
Inspectorship ? Perhaps the Lord Advo- 


cate will explain. the Sub-inspec- 
tors have not the necessary degree, let 
the Government tell them so ; and if they 
have the hope of promotion, these men 
will qualify themselves for it. They 
could easily come to London to take the 
necessary degrees. But the Government 
tell them no such thing. The English 
M.A. is very much more thought of, 
and young men are appointed to the 
Inspectorships over the heads of men of 
20 years’ experience. I know one of the 
ablest men in the Sub-inspectorate 
of Scotland, who has been passed over 
in this way; all the life is taken out of 
him ; he has to do the work of the Chief 
Inspector, who gets most part of the 
pay. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I should like 
‘to take note of the fact that in this dis- 
‘cussion there has been an absolutely 
unanimous expression of opinion on the 
‘part of Scotch Members on this great 
education question. The principle of 
‘that unanimity—I am quoting almost 
‘the words of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Hozier), whose speech I was delighted 
to hear—is that the Inspectorships 
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should be regarded as the prizes of the 
profession of the elementary teachers 
of Scotland. That is the princi 
which we are going to assert in thi 
Division. Now, the statement of the 
Lord Advocate, although to some extent 
satisfactory, did not meet the principle 
I have stated. It may be that recent 
appointments have not been quite so 
bad, but the Lord Advocate did not 
assert that these appointments are made 
from among those who have had experi- 
ence of teaching in other departments ; 
nor has he given any assurance that the 
— will be respected by the Scotch 
ucational Department in future. 

*Mr. A. SUTHERLAND: Sir, while 
I am not prepared to agree with some 
of the remarks of hon. Members, I 
deprecate the system which shuts out 
Assistant Inspectors from rising to higher 
grades. I also deprecate the system of 
patronage which has been used in the 
appointments to higher offices. I know 
the case of a gentleman, already re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member (Dr. 
M‘Donald), who has been passed 
over repeatedly by his juniors 
who had nothing like his experi- 
ence and knowledge, and who have 
given nothing like the useful service 
which he has rendered. To mark m 
want of sympathy with such a system 
intend to vote with my hon. Friend. 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: In 
answer to the hon. Member (Dr. 
M‘Donald), I have to state that there 
are on the staff of Inspectors five who 
have been promoted. Another point is 
of a personal character. Something has 
been said about the injustice of the 
appointment of Mr. Stewart by the 
Duke of Richmond. I find he was 
appointed solely on his merits, and that 
he had been 14 years an Inspector before 
he was promoted. 

Mr. HUNTER: The right hon, 
Gentleman has hardly met the main 
point of the objection. We objected 
that the class of Assistant Inspectors 
had salaries which were far too low— 
beginning at £150, and rising to £300 
a year. I find that 42 per cent of the 
schoolmasters in Scotland have salaries 
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as good as have Assistant Inspectors, 
and, therefore, there is no promotion. 
Not only that, but I find that 180 of 
the teachers in Scotland have salaries 
above £100, which is the maximum 
salary of the Sub-inspectors. My ob- 
jection is that Assistant Inspectors 
are under-paid and over- worked, 
and that in point of fact it is 
a mere subterfuge to pretend 
that teachers ought to be Inspec- 
tors, while you practically deny them 
the valuable appointments which are 

iven to those who have not their quali- 
Ta. I should say that no man 
ought to be appointed an Inspector or a 
ab taaheotor who has not been seven 

ears a teacher in an elementary school. 
en that class, and that class alone, 
ought Inspectors to be taken; and, 
moreover, there ought only to be two 
grades. I think the work is the same 
in all cases, and the pay ought to be the 
same. 

Mz. O’DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): In 
Scotland I find they have some £25,000 
as pay for 40 or 50 Inspectors, while in 
Ireland we have 83 Inspectors receiving 
only £30,000. I sympathise with the 
Motion of the hon. Bedtcman and with 
his object to make the appointments of 
Inspectors from the class of persons who 
have had practical training in teaching. 

Dr. CLARK: The Assistant Inspec- 
tors who do the work of examining 
schools begin at £150 a year, and the 
consequence is that you get young and 
inexperienced men to review and ex- 
amine the work of teachers who are re- 
“ty 3 double their pay, and who 
have had 20 years’ experience. It 
is a matter worthy the consideration 
of the Treasury whether the salaries of 
these Assistant Inspectors should not be 
commenced at £200 a year in order 
that a better and more experienced class 
of men may be obtained. Their Reports 
would not display such ignorance as 
they do at present, and would have 
more effect on elementary teachers than 
they now have. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 103; 
Noes 135.—(Div. List, No. 306.) 


Original Question again proposed. 
Mr. Hunter 


{COMMONS} 








ge., to Children Bill. 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion, ‘‘That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” 
—(Mr. Edmund Robertson,)—put, and 
agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 
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PREVENTION OF ORUELTY TO AND 
PROTECTION OF CHILDREN BILL. 
(No. 372), 


Consideration of the Lords’ Amend- 


ment. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the House: 
do proceed with the consideration of the 
Lords’ Amendments.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER ( Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I hope the House will allow me 
to state the course which, on behalf of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
Brightside Division of Sheffield, I pro- 
pose to take with reference to these 


Amendments. The Amendments are 
bulky, apparently, in size, but they are- 
easily divisible into three classes—ver- 
bal Amendments, Amendments of pro- 
cedure, and Amendments in substance. 
So far as the verbal Amendments and 
Amendments in procedure areconcerned, 
they have been inserted in the Bilk 
mainly at the instance and under the 
supervision of Lord Herschell and with 
the concurrence of the Lord Chancellor, 
and I think the House may be cuntent. 
to accept these improvements of verbal 
phraseology and procedure without dis- 
cussion. There might, of course, be 
some criticism possible on the procedure. 
Amendments; but I would exceedingly 
deprecate any friend of the Bill raising 
a question of that kind. That brings 
me to the three Amendments in sub- 
stance which the House of Lords have 
made in this Bill. The first is in refer- 
ence to the hours in which children are 
to be allowed to sell newspapers and 
other articles in the streets. As the 
Bill left this House, the hours after 
which children were not to be employed 
in the streets were fixed at 10 o’clock at 
night in summer and 8 o’clock in winter. 
The House of Lords has thought fit to 
fix 10 o’clock as the hour all the year 
round. Some objection might, no 
doubt, be made to this alteration ; but it 
must be borne in mind that power is- 
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reserved to the Local Authority to fur- 
ther extend or restrict the hours, and 
those of us who are anxious that this 
clause should work with as little friction 
as possible will be satisfied to leave the 
matter in the hands of the Local Autho- 
rity. The next Amendment of substance 
is with regard to the position of a wife 
in regard to giving evidence against her 
husband. As the Bill left this House it 
provided that the wife should be a com- 
petent and compellable witness. The 
House of Lords has seen fit to alter that ; 
and as the amended clause was 
drawn by Lord Herschell, I think the 
words are entitled to great weight. 
What is now proposed is that the wife 
shall be required to attend the Court 
and be competent as a_ witness; 
but, upon her refusal to give 
evidence, shall not be compellable. 
There is a great deal to be said on both 
sides, and I should be sorry to express 
any dogmatic opinion. When men of 
the eminence of Lord Herschell and the 
Lord Chancellor think this the most de- 
sirable manner of dealing with this 
point, I do not think it would be well 
to ask the House of Commons to dis- 
agree with the Amendment. That 
brings me to the third, and really the 
only, substantial alteration that has been 
made in this Bill, and that is with 
reference to the licensing of children 
under 10 years of age for theatrical 
performances. The House will recollect 
that we carried by large majorities, both 
in Committee aud on the Report, a 
provision that no child under 10 
should, under any circumstances, be 
allowed to sing or play for profit, 
either in a theatre or in a circus. 
We applied the Factory Act to thea- 
trical performances. I am not going 
to justify what the House did on 
that occasion ; but the alteration which 
the House of Lords has made is this— 
although it leaves the clause precisely 
as it was with reference to children 
under seven years of age, as to children 
between 7 and 10, power is given to a 
Petty Sessional Court to grant licenses 
for such employment. No Magistrate 
would be able to grant a license at his 
residence; it must be done in a public 
Petty Sessional Oourt, and the license 
will be subject to such conditions 
and restrictions as the Court may 
think fit-to impose. Now, I regret that 
Amendment; but we have to deal with 
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this matter as practical men. I would 
not only ask the House to attach some 
weight to the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bright- 
side Division of Sheffield, but I would 
also urge them to accept that of a 
gentleman who is largely responsible 
for the outside opinion which has pro- 
duced this Bill—I mean the Rev. Mr. 
Waugh. I think, too, I have some 
claim to be heard on this question; for 
when it was originally proposed to 
exempt theatrical performances from 
the operation of the Bill, I led the 
revolt. Of course, my sympathy goes 
in the direction of extending this 
clause as far as possible; but, look- 
ing to the state of public business 
and the fact that this Amendment had © 
the support of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the other House and that they 
are not likely to assent to its abandon- 
ment, I would urge that these Amend- 
ments be assented to. I do not wish to 
reflect in any way on the action of the 
Government. I think, as a matter of 
common justice, that if this passes into 
law, all of us who are deeply interested 
in it will be very much indebted not 
only to the First Lord of the Treasury, 
but also to the Attorney General, with- 
out whose assistance the Bill could not 
have been passed this Session. There- 
fore I am not reflecting on the action of 
the Government when I say I am per- 
suaded that the majority of this House 
would decline to upset this compromise. 
If this Amendment is not agreed to b 
the House of Commons, the result will 
be a wrangle between the two Houses 
and the inevitable loss of the measure. 
Under these circumstances, having re- 
gard to the fact that this is e vexed 
question upon which many people just 
as philanthropic as ourselves take dif- 
ferent views, and that a fair compromise 
has been obtained, I hope that the 
House will, as a matter of wise and 
judicious policy, agree with the Amend- 
ment, and thus permit the Bill, which 
will be a great boon to the children of 
this country, to become law without 
any further delay. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Lords’ Amendments, considered. 
On Amendment with regard to the 
employment of children in theatres, 
*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): I ask the indulgence of 
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the House while I make a few remarks 
on this question. I have a very strong 
feeling about the mistake which, in my 
humble judgment, the House of Lords 
have made in introducing this particular 
Amendment; and I deeply regret the 
course that the House of Lords has 
adopted. Still I recognise the enor- 
mous advantages of the Bill, even 
as amended, and I will not take the 
responsibility of any risk of de- 
laying its passing, and am there- 
fore prepared to agree with the 
Lords’ Amendments. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Crewe also desires me 
to state that he will not move the Amena- 
ment standing in his name. And now I 
wish the House to allow me to say a few 
words on the moral question. I used 
words in this House on a_ recent 
occasion which I wish to withdraw. 
They are incapable of absolute proof. 
There is a great difference of 
opinion on the matter, and I find the 
statement is considered exaggerated 
by many persons who are as likely 
to be right as those on whose infor- 
mation I based it. As my words 
caused a great deal of pain to virtuous 
girls who follow this employment, I wish 
to withdraw the words I used to the effect 
‘that the great majority, when they 
ended their dancing days, entered upon 
lives on the streets.” I wish to withdraw 
publicly what I said publicly; but, at 
the same time, I do not desire to 
withdraw my grave protest against 
this door being specially opened 
to little girls to enter a profession full 
of danger to their purity and morality. 
With regard to this Amendment, I may 
add that, though it is agreed to at 
present, it will not prevent the fight 
from being renewed and carried on until 
the labour of all children under 10 
years is, without exception, prohibited. 


Lords’ Amendments agreed to. 


COTTON CLOTH FACTORIES BILL. 
(No. 366.) 


As amended, considered; read the 
third time, and passed. 


POST OFFICE SITES BILL. (No. 244.) 
Reported from the Select Committee. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 323.] 


Mr. Winterbotham 
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Bill re-committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House for to-morrow, and to 


be printed. [Bill 377.] 


Motion made, and Question propose d, 
‘‘That the House do now adjourn.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: In accordance 
with the promise I made early in the 
afternoon, I desire now to state what 
will be the course of business. To- 
morrow we propose to take Classes LY. 
and V. of the Civil Service Estimates, 
and as soon after 11 o’clock as possible 
progress will be reported to enable the 
Report of the Irish Vote for the Resi- 
dent Magistrates to be taken. 


Mr. SEXTON: When will the re- 
maining Irish Votes be taken ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Govern. 
ment ace anxious to consult the con- 
venience of hon. Gentlemen as to the 
order of the Irish Vote. I propose to 
take the Vote for the Land Commission 
next, and the remaining Votes in their 


order, if that suits hon. Gentlemen from 
Treland. 


*3rmr R. FOWLER (London): Is it 
intended to have a Saturday Sitting ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: That must 
depend on the course of business to- 
morrow. I am sure the House is 
desirous of coming to a conclusion with 
public business as rapidly as possible, 
and without appealing to the House, or 
any section of it, to take any business 
to which they have strong objection, I 
think it may be necessary to ask hon. 
Members to sit on Saturday for business 
which may not be strenuously opposed. 

*Mr. H. H. .FOWLER: Will the 
Tithe Bill be taken on Friday? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes; that is 
our intention. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether it 


would not meet the views of all sections 
of the House to drop the Tithes Bill ? 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at one minute 
before Six o’clock. 
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FEES OF THE HOUSE, 

Table of the Fees of this House now 
charged in respect of Appeals, Claims 
of Peerage, and Claims to Vote for 
Representative Peers: Ordered to be 
laid before the House (The Chairman of 
Committees). 


LUNACY BILL. 

A Bill to consolidate the enactments 
respecting lunatics—Was presented by 
the Lord Chancellor; read 1°; and to 
be printed. (No. 226.) 


COTTON CLOTH FACTORIES BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 1'*, 
and to be printed. (No. 227.) 


GENERAL POLICE AND IMPROVEMENT 
(SCOTLAND) ACI (1862) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Brought from the Commons; read 1*; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* To- 
morrow.—(The Lord Ker, WU. Lothian). 
(No. 228.) 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS (No. 2) 
BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 
1°, and to be printed. (No. 229.) 
MERCHANT 


SHIPPING (TONNAGE) 


BILL. (No. 174,) 


Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO AND 
PROTECTION OF CHILDREN BILL. 
- (No. 160.) 

Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


FACTORS BILL (No. 122.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments made by the Lords to the 
Amendments made by the Commons 
agreed to. 


COUNTY COURT APPEALS (IRELAND) 
BILL (No. 104.) 

Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to, with Amend- 
ments: The said Amendments to be 
considered to-morrow. 


ARBITRATION BILL (No. 97.) 
Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with an Amendment: The said 
Amendment to be considered to-mor- 
row. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
*Lorpv DENMAN, in moving “ That 
Standing Order No. XXXIII. be sus- 
pended until an adjournment for more 
than two days, or until a prvrogation,” 
said, that he did not anticipate much op- 
position to the Motion, because in con- 
sequence of the House not being full 
enough to sustain a Division it had been 
necessary to throw over business for a 
day, in the case of one Bill which had 
to be re committed, which was incon- 
venient. 
*Viscount CROSS did not thiuk there 
had been auy cause shown for this 
Motion, as no difficulty of the kind re- 
ferred to had arisen. 
On Question, resolved in the nega- 
tive. 
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PRIVATE BILLS (ALTERATION OF 
MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCTATION.) 


Report from the Select Committee 
considered (according to order). 


Lorp HERSCHELL: [I have to pre- 
sent to your Lordships the Report of 
the Joint Committee appointed by your 
Lordships’ House and the other House 
to consider the subject of Bills which 
involved alterations in the Memoranda 
of Association of Joint Stock Companies. 
Your Lordships will remember that the 
——— of the Committee arose out 
of the circumstance that a Bill which 
had been read a second time and passed 
in the other House, with the sanction 
of the Chairman of Committees, in this 
House did not pass the Second Reading, 
inasmuch as it was thought that the 
matter should be considered and dealt 
with how far Joint Stock Companies re- 
= under the Act of 1862 ought to 

e permitted to invoke the aid of Par- 
liament to alter their Memoranda of 
Association. Accordingly, a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses was appointed in 
order that some uniform system might 
be laid down applicable to both Houses. 
I have now to present their Report. 
They recommend, in the first place, gene- 
ral legislation to enable companies with- 
out the necessity of resorting to Parlia- 
ment, under strictly defined conditions 
and limitations, which are specified in 
the Report, to make alterations in their 
Memoranda of Association with the 
sanction of the Court, giving full oppor- 
tunity to all those whose interests might 
be affected to be heard, and to show 
cause against any such alteration, and 
leaving the matter (subject to any 
opposition) to the determination of the 
Court. But the Committee, feeling that 
until any such general legislation is 
passed it would not be right that there 
should be an absolute barrier to com- 
panies obtaining an alteration of their 
memoranda, suggest that Parliament 
should, in the meantime, deal with the 
matter upon the same lines as those 
which they propose the Court should 
deal with it hereafter in the case of 
general legislation—that is to say, that 
the alteration, if it involves the creation 
of uew objects, should be only per- 
mitted where those objects are cognate 
with, or ancillary to, the existing objects, 
and where the necessity has arisen or 
the application is based upon circum- 
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stances which have developed them- 
selves since the time the company was 
originally formed. I think that with 
the limitations which have been laid 
down by the Committee, and which will 
now have the sanction of a Committee of 
both Houses, the matter may be safely 
left in the way they have suggested. I, 
therefore, move that your Lordships do 
agree with the Report. 

*Toe Eart or MORLEY : T should 
like to say one or two words on this 
subject, as the action which I took with 
regard to the Belgrano Gas Company 
Bill (which is again down for Second 
Reading to-night) led to the appoint- 
ment of this Committee. When that 
Bill first came before your Lordships’ 
House I felt, as my noble Friend has 
stated, that there were no precedents 
which would allow me to pass that Bill 
without the knowledge of Parliament, 
and,’ therefore, I was extremely glad, 
after the Second Reading of the Bill 
had been suspended, that a Com- 


mittee was appointed to inquire 
into the subject generally, and 
to lay down rules for the guidance 


of Committees of this and of the other 
House of Parliament in cases where 
companies desired to alter their Memo- 
randum of Association. I had the 
honour of ‘serving on that Joint Com- 
mittee, and I entirely endorse what fell 
from my noble and learned Friend Lord 
Herschell. I think that under the con- 
ditions laid down in that Report the 
House may safely allow these altera- 
tions in the Memorandum of Association 
of companies under special circum- 
stances as described in those conditions. 
But, my Lords, I venture to express the 
hope that the general legislation which 
is suggested in thut Report will not be 
delayed longer than is necessary. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: This is 
avery wide subject, and I am very doubt- 
ful whether in the present condition of 
affairs it would be altogether right to 
assume that these recommendations of 
the Committee are in accord with the 

eneral opinion of Members of your 
rdships’ House. It must be remem- 
bered that the subject with which 
one is dealing is one very impor- 
tant, indeed, to almost every Mem- 
ber of the State. People embark in a 
particular company, and they have their 
views for so doing, and they very often 
take shares as an investment, and they 
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are responsible for any calls that are 
made. Of course, I am referring, when 
I talk of companies, to what is now 
almost universal, the turning of various 
businesses into limited liability com- 
ae People might or might not 
ave adopted the sort of view that they 
could at all events, without risk to 
themselves and their future fortunes, 
invest in a particular speculation. It is 
now suggested that under certain con- 
ditions (what they are I do not at this 
moment know) the objects with which 
the company was started may be 
changed. Ido not know whether the 
Committee recommend that the share- 
holders should be consulted. In the 
particular case which has given rise to 
this Committee it was a very stron 
case. Practically, every shareholder had 
given his assent to the change. There 
was also the question of rival companies, 
and the rival companies that might have 
been supposed to be interested in this 
matter had also not only given their 
consent, but I think urged that the 
alteration of the Memorandum of Asso- 
ciation should be permitted. Therefore, 
I am not speaking at all in reference to 
the Motion which the Chairman of Com- 
mittees is about to make for the Second 
Reading of the Belgrano Gas Bill; but 
I wish to guard myself against being 
supposed to adopt the general view put 
forward by both the noble Lords who 
have addressed your Lordships. I think 
it may well be that merely to afford 
opportunity to some shareholder or 
creditor or rival company to come for- 
ward and oppose, would or might not 
be sufficient guarantee, because every- 
body who is connected with companies 
—at least who has had to deal with 
them in judicial matters—knows per- 
fectly well that what is everybody’s 
business in such matters is certainly 
nobody’s business, and many persons 
will allow things to be done because 
they will not take the trouble to inter- 
fere, and they might be grievously 
wronged by being compelled to enter 
into business of which they had no 
notion at the time they became share- 
holders. I do not, of course, wish at 
all to speak in an adverse view of this 
Report, which is entitled to the respect 
which is due to a Report considered by 
those noble Lords and hon. Members of 
the other House who formed this Com- 
mittee. All I wish to do at present, 
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having had no opportunity of consider- 
ing this Report, is to guard myself 
against being supposed to adopt all its 
recommendations, and reserve to my- 
self the right of discussing the matter 
in another Session. 


Report agreed to. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
3*.”"—( The Hari of Morley). 


*Tnz Eart or CRAWFORD: I do 
not rise to oppose the Third Reading of 
this Bill, nor shall I oppose the other 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
Bills which are on the Paper; but I 
wish to say that, although very great 
care has been exercised in the drawing 
up of these Bills, still I have no doubt 
whatsoever that in a certain time we 
shall have to come to you again 
for amendments in certain portions 
of the Bills, The parts that I 
refer to are those dealing with the meter 
clauses and the testing clauses which, in 
my opinion and that of those who have 
had anything todo with electric lighting, 
are absolutely unworkable. The whole 
of them were drawn up in the year 1883, 
within a year of the commencement of 
legislation on this subject. They have 
been copied verbatim almost into the 
present Orders. We—I speak now for 
those who are undertakers under the Bill 
—have at no time attempted to modify 
them in any way, simply because no 
person knows how to modify them. They 
are quite unworkable, and although 
great care has been disposed upon them, 
I think it right at this stage to say that 
they must not be regarded as final. 
< Tue Eart or LIMERIOK: I presume 
my noble Friend will not expect me to 
make any remarks on what he has said. 
He will remember that these were 
opposed Bills; that they were considered 
in the Private Bill Committee of your 
Lordships’ House, of which I had the 
honour to be Chairman. I believe I 
may say that this question of meter was 
not raised before the Committee, and I 
think, as my noble Friend says, it is a 
question for the future. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read 3* (according to order) aad 
passed and sent to the Vommons. 
2Z2 
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POOR LAW BILL (No. 195) 


Amendments reported (according to 
order) ; further Amendments made ; and 
Bill to be read 3* to-morrow. 


PALATINE COURT OF DURHAM BILL 
(No. 71.) 

Commons Amendments considered 
{according to order), and. agreed to, 
with Amendments ; and Bill returned to 
the Commons. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL (No. 112.) 


House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) (according to order); Bill re- 
ported without further Amendment; 
and to be read 3* to-morrow. 


PAYMASTER GENERAL BILL (No. 203.) 

Amendment reported (according to 
order); and Bill to be read 3* to- 
morrow. 


REVENUE BILL (No. 209.) 
Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PAR. 
LIAMENTS AND OFFICE OF THE 
GENTLEMAN USHER OF THE BLACK 
ROD. 


Second Report from the Select Com- 
mittee considered (according to order). 


*Tue Eart or MORLEY: I think it 
right that I should make a few remarks 
upon the Report of the Committee on 
the office of the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments, because it contains matter that is 
of rather more importance than these 
Reports usually contain. The House will 
probably remember that early last 
Session a Sub-Committee of the Black 
Rod Committee was appointed with a 
view to inquire into the emoluments and 
salaries of the officers of the House. 
‘That Committee did not report last year, 
but the Sub-Committee’s Report is em- 
bodied in the Report which now lays on 
your Lordships’ Table. I do not think 
it will be necessary for me to go through 
the Report in detail. It has been in 
your Lordships’ hands for some days, 
and perhaps it will be sufficient for me 
if 1 mention what are the leading 
changes recommended. To sum the 
matter up, the changes will probably in 
time effect an economy of nearly £7,000 
a year in the establishments of the 
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House, but I should say that these 
changes are not intended to affect, and 
will not affect, any present occupier of 
any post. It is only intended that they 
should come into effect as vacancies occur 
in those posts, the object being to reduce 
the salaries of certain offivers. The 
economies chiefly effected, I should say, 
arein the Department of the Usher of the 
Black Rod, and to some extent in the 
Department of the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments. The whole of these economies will 
be seen briefly inthe Table appended to 
the Report. I think that what I have said 
is sufficient to show your Lordships that 
the Report has been prepared with con- 
siderable care, as the Committee has 
sat many times; and I trust that it may 
satisfy critics in another place, who 
have of late years criticised the Estimates 
for the House of Lords Offices. If 
there are any questions which any noble 
Lord wishes to put to me, I will be 
happy, to the best of my ability, to 
answer them; but I think I have ex- 
plained the object of this Report suffi- 
ciently, and I now beg to move that it 
be agreed to. 

*Lorp DENMAN: It is a great satis- 
faction to me to see that existing holders 
are not to be disturbed in the positions 
which they hold; and I hope that a 
future Parliament may not be so illibe- 
rally disposed as this Report shows the 
present to be. My respected predecessor 
relinquished £4,000 a year of his salary 
and patronage. The Earl of Ellen- 
borough used to say that bis father 
received £14,000 a year, and that he 
gloried in doing nothing. I can only 
tell you that for six years my father 
granted me a large income—more than 
the fees amounted to—and he was 
obliged to maintain me in ‘‘ that comely 
Portland Place,” as Lord Beaconsfield 
calls it in his last novel, for six years, 
and if ever there was an ill used man on 
the face of the earth, that man was the 
Lord Chief Justice. It was said to me 
by one of the ushers of the Court 
(who went Circuit with the Lord Chief 
Justice), ‘The respect shown to Lord 
Campbell in comparison with your father 
is as the ‘antipodes’ of light to dark- 
ness.” I believe it was the truth that 
never amore independent Judge sat upon 
tneBench; and his salary was taken away 
from him within seven years after it was 
declared by Parliament; so that he and 
his family were actually robbed. In 
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this case there is notice given, but it 
must be extremely unpleasant to the 
holders of the present places to see that 
what they have is grudged them by 
anticipated reforms on the part of those 

ersons who, if they came into this 

ouse, might accept ‘the title of Lord 
Clotures. 


Report considered (according to 
Order), and agreed to. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL. 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp FITZGERALD, in rising t> 
ask the Prime Minister whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will take into 
consideration during the coming Parlia- 
mentary Recess the question of consti- 
tuting an effective Court of Appeal in 
criminal cases tried in the Superior 
Courts of criminal jurisdiction or at 
Quarter Sessions; and, if deemed ex- 
pedient, present a measure to Parlia- 
ment during the next Session to effect 
that object, said: I have to apologise 
for bringing this matter before your 
Lordships in relation to the constits- 
tion of a Court of Appeal in 
criminal cases—I mean a Ovurt of 
Appeal upon the merits, but if your 
Lordships will refer to the Notice which 
I have put down you will perceive that 
it is not calculated nor intended to pro- 
voke unnecessary discussion upon the 
subject, and I do not at ail intend to 
revert to the very prominent case which 
recently occurred in Liverpool, and 
which has forced upon the public mind 
the necessity of considering this ques- 
tion of a Court of Criminal Appeal. 
Your Lordships may have seen a letter 
of very considerable ability in the Zimes 
of Monday last. It is from Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton, an eminent Queen’s Counsel, 
and he shows in it a great deal of scien- 
tific knowledge, and argues his case 
most logically. He says :— 

“So tong as the constitution of our Courts 
prevents all appeal in criminal cases, even cf 
the gravest kind, it seems both just and natural 
that the results of such a trial as thatof Mrs. 
Maybrick for the murder of her husband should 
be made the subject of close public criticism.” 


I do not intend now to criticise or 
observe on that case at all, save to de- 
precate the renewal or continuation of 
what I may call tumultuous discussion 
and proceedings out of Court, calculated 
to bring the administration of justice 
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into contempt, to withdraw from it the 
veneration and affectionate r with 
which it has been ever regarded in Eng- 
land, and I will add also, if it will have 
any effect whatever upon the case of the 
unfortunate woman now in gaol, it may 
be an effect to her prejudice, and can 
do her no good. My Lords, the broad 
proposition cannot be controverted that: 
there is no appeal whatsoever provided 
by the English law in criminal cases 
upon the merits. I use the expression 
‘‘upon the merits,” for I mean the 
merits both of law and fact; but per- 
haps it would be better to say that 
there is no appeal whatever upon ques- 
tions of fact. The Judge at the 
trial may have gone wrong; he 
may have misconstrued the evi- 
dence; he may have misdirected the 
Jury; the Jury themselves may have 
taken the most unsound view of the 
facts of the case, and that unsound view 
may have led them to a conviction ; but 
for all that there is no appeal; you 
can have no new trial; there is no 
mode of bringing the misdirection 
under control, or under appeal, and in 
fact (and it is a fact beyond doubt or 
controversy) with reference to criminal 
cases we have allowed life and liberty to 
dependentirely and unprotected upon the 
decision of the primary Court. I may re- 
mind your Lordships that though there 
is no appeal whatever on questions of fact, 
there is an appeal on questions of law ; 
a twofuld appeal, although in each in- 
stance of a very unsatisfactory character ; 
but if that were the only subject of 
complaint, it would not justify me 
in coming forward on the present oc- 
casion, because, although the appeal in 
law’is defective, yet the appeals on 
questions of law are very few, and are 
disposed of in the course of a year by 
two sittings, I think, for two days only, 
of the Court for Crown Cases Reserved. 
They are defective in this respect, that 
when the appeal is not by Writ of Error, 
it rests entirely in the discretion of 
the Judge whether he will reserve any 
question of the Court fur the cunsider- 
ation of Crown Cases Reserved. How- 
ever, confining my present observations 
to the absence of an appeal on the merits, 
I have heard it said that, notwithstand- 
ing that singular defect in our criminal 
jurisprudence, the whole thing has 
worked satisfactorily, and there is no 
necessity for the constitution of such 
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a Court. If we look to the cases that 
have taken place, I think it will be 
found that that observation is not well 
founded, and that the contrary is 
really the fact. I may refer to one or 
two cases to show your Lordships the 
proceedings that take place, and how 
unconstitutional they are. In the case 
of Lord Dundonald, in 1814, he was 
convicted of a conspiracy to commit 
fraud with three or four others, and he 
was sentenced to fine, imprisonment, 
and the pillory. I always thought that 
case a disgrace to criminal jurisprudence 
in England. In his autobiography he 
says— 

“This vindictive sentence of the pillory the 
Government did not dare to carry out. My 
high-minded colleague, Sir Francis Burdett, 
told the Government that if the sentence was 
carried into effect, he would stand beside me 
on the pillory, and they must look to the 
consequences.” 


The result of that intimation was that 
the Government, though anxious to 

out the sentence to the fullest 
extent, abandoned the pillory, and 
after a not very long interval, Lord 
Dundonald’s innocence was fully estab- 
lished, not by the Home Secretary, but 
by independent inquiry, He was 
restored to all the honours of which he 
had been deprived, and I myself have 
often had the pleasure and the honour of 
seeing him in attendance upon the 
Queen as one of the officers of the 
Court. Another remarkable case was 
that of Mr. Barber, a solicitor, who was 
convicted uf forging a will, or being a 
party to the forging of a will, and was 
sentenced to transportation. Four 
years afterwards he was permitted to 
return to England with a full acknow- 
ledgment of his innocence. In 1850 
the House of Commons voted him, by 
way of compensation, the sum of £5,000. 
Now all that injury, and all that expense, 
would have been avoided if there had 
been a competent Court of Appeal upon 
the facts of the case. A case always 
referred to in reference to this desir- 
ability of a Court of Criminal Appeal is 
the case of Dr. Smethurst, who was 
convicted of the murder of Isabella, his 
bigamous wife. A Petition was pre- 
sented to the Home Secretary of the 
time, and he instituted an inquiry; I 
believe he even took the step of an inde- 
pendent examination into the case by 
experts; but the result was to show that 
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the whole proceeding against Dr. Smet- 
hurst had been a mistake; that his 
bigamous wife was not poisoned by 
arsenic as represented, but that she died 
of natural causes. His innocence was 
completely established to the satisfaction 
of Sir Cornewall Lewis, the then Home 
Secretary. I think the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack was one 
of the counsel in the case, and he will 
remember that one of the ludicrous mis- 
takes made by the Judge at the trial 
was to point out, as the motive in refer- 
ence to which Dr. Smethurst was at- 
tacked, that he succeeded to all the pro- 
perty of the lady who was said to be 
poisoned. She did make a will in his 
favour, but it was after the illness had 
commenced which was supposed to be 
the result of poisoning; so that the 
view of the Judge that this was a very 
important feature in the case was that 
he first poisoned the woman, and then 
afterwards got her to make a will in his 
favour. All that would have been 
avoided had there been a proper Court 
to enter into and determine the case. 
Then, again, I may remind the noble 
Lord opposite of a case that occurred 
when he was Home Secretary, and which 
was known as the Penge murder. 
Five persons were convicted of murder, 
and left for execution. As to one of 
them, there was not a particle of evidence 
beyond that she had led an immoral 
life. There was nothing else in the 
case. Upon my noble Friend’s examina- 
tion she was at once—not reprieved, 
but absolutely discharged; and upon 
consideration of the remainder of the 
cases the four persons who where left 
by the learned Judge for execution, and 
without any hope whatever, had their 
sentences commuted, and they were sent 
to penal servitude. 

*Viscount CROSS: My noble Friend, 
I think, has not quite correctly stated 
the facts with regard to the last 
case that he mentioned. The woman 
who was reprieved was allowed to go 
on this ground. The* question was 
whether it was murder or manslaughter 
—it was a case of killing by neglect, 
and I thought that it was a caee of man- 
slaughter. This woman was charged as 
an accessory before the fact, andshecould 
hardly be guilty of being an accessory 
before the fact of manslaughter. It 
was on that ground that she was ac- 
quitted. 
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Lorpv FITZGERALD: However, I 
am quite right in stating that the sen- 
tences on the other persons were com- 
muted, on the ground thet it was man- 
slaughter if anything, and not murder. 
But Alice Rhodes had no connection 
with the bad treatment which the woman 
received: she had no duty to perform 
towards her: she happened to be the 

aramour of one of the parties, and 
i previous life was the only circum- 
stance upon which she was convicted 
as in conspiracy with the other parties. 
Possibly t may have fallen into error, 
and I am glad to have been corrected 
by the noble Lord, for Iam only speak- 
ing from recollection as to what took 

lace on the occasion. These, my 
Tarde, are but three out of.a hundred 
cases that I could havo cited for your 
Lordships’ information. It cannot be 
said that a system which allows of 
such cases is at all satisfactory; in fact, 
it has been for years condemned, and 
condemned by successive Governments. 
A Commission sat in 1878, composed of 
very able men. Lord Blackburn, I 
think, presided over that Commission ; 
Mr. Justice Montagu Smith was another 
of its members; the present Mr. Justice 
Stephen was one also, and Lord Justice 
Barry, of the Court of Appeal in Ire- 
land, representvd Ireland upon the 
occasion. Their conclusion was unani- 
mous, that this blot upon the criminal 
jurisdiction in England, which did not 
exist in any other civilised country, 
ought to be removed ; and they actually 
went so far as to state in detail in the 
Report which was presented to Parlia- 
ment the measure that ought to be taken 
for the purpose of remedying this cry- 
ing evil. In addition, Sir John Holker, 
the then Attorney General, and Mr. 
Justice Stephen, between them pre- 
porer a Bill, which was presented to 

arliament in 1878 ; and I believe again, 
in 1880, the Government of which Lord 
Herschell was Solicitor General took up 
the subject, but the Bill was not carried 
through. Recent circumstances have 
forced this question upon our attention, 
and it is in remarkable contrast that 
whilst life and property are thus left dis- 
regarded, and entirely at the mercy of the 
primary tribunal, we cautiously protect 
and regard the civil rights of property. 
I may instance tv your Lordships that 
within the last year a case came be- 
fore this House in which the whole sum 
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in controversy between the parties was 
£11. No doubt it involved conse- 
quences beyond that, but not beyond that 
to the ages who litigated it. It com- 
menced in the Oounty Court; the 
County Court Judge gave the plaintiff 
a decree; the defendant appealed to 
the Divisional Court, and the County 
Court Judge was reversed. The plain- 
tiff then appealed to the Court of 
Appeal, and the Oourt of Appeal 
decided in his favour. Again it was 
brought before this House; it wasargued 
here for three days, and finally the 
noble Lords who had charge of the 
case were upon one point divided in 
opinion, but upon the merits they 
ireoend of the case affirming the 
Judgment of the Court of Appeal. 
Again I may refer your Lordships to 
Indian cases. One of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in India commences a suit in 
which the sum in controversy is 500 
rupees; he is entitled to carry it 
through all the various Courts of Appeal 
that exist there, and finally to come to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council; and sometimes he succeeds 
in reversing all that has gone before, 
and turning various defeats into victory. 
My Lords, the subject—I do not conceal 
frum myself—is oneof very great diffi- 
culty; but the difficulties are not insuper- 
able; andall Lamseeking now tv get from 
the noble Lord opposite is au assurance 
that Iler Majesty’s Government will 
consider this question during the Recess, 
and, if they consider it practicable and 
advisable, that they will be prepared in 
the next Session to introduce a 
measure upon the Lot 
me for a moment consider what 
takes place under the present 
system when there is an appeal to Her 
Majesty fromanycriminalconviction. In 
some cases it is not au appeal for mercy, 
because an appeal for mercy,forleniency, 
for the reduction of a sentence, is one 
based on the supposition that the con- 
viction is right; and there you go tothe 
Queen in the exercise of her prerogative 
of mercy, advised by t1e Hume Secre- 
tary, tu either reduce the seutence orin 
some -way to reduce the punishment, 
which you consider excessive, within 
more leuient limits. But there are other 
cases like the case of Dr. Smethurst and 
th» case of Lord Cochraae, where the 
appeal was not for mercy, but was for 
the re-consideration of t.e whole case in 
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order that justice might be done 
according to truth and right. And now 
let us see the anomalous proceeding 
that takes place. The Home Secretary 
then bas cast upon him the oftentimes 
terrible responsibility of advising the 
Queen in those cases. He is not a 
Judge; he has not the powers of a 
Judge; he has no power to administer 
an oath in reference to the case; he 
carries on the inquiry—or, as I may 
call it, the re-hearing of the case—as 
best he can with the aid of the Report 
of the Judge before whom the trial took 
place; and when he does come to a 
decision, he advises Her Majesty upon 
the subject, and gives no reasons what- 
ever. That proceeding appears to me 
to be anomalous, illogical, and, in some 
respects, unconstitutional; and I would 
substitute for it, if possible, the estab- 
lishment of a Court of Appeal 
upon the facts and upon the 
merits, where, if a mistake had 
been committed, a new trial might be 
awarded, or where, at any rate, right 
might be done according to law and 
justice. The time seems proper for this. 
Public attention has been directed to 
the matter. You do not require any 
Commission or any inquiry. The 
materials have been collected, and lie 
broadcast. You will find them all in 
the Report of that Commission of 1878 
and 1879. I believe that whilst there 
are difficulties to be contended with and 
encountered there is not in the public 
mind a shadow of dissent that the law 
of England should be, to some extent, 
altered so as to admit of this appeal. I 
referred to the Bill which was presented 
to Parliament in 1878. Probably the 
fault of that Bill was that it was too 
extensive and too ambitious. It en- 
deavoured to deal with the whole sub- 
ject at once, whereas what is required, 
probably, is a measure confined in the 
first place to capital cases or to cases of 
extreme gravity, and hedged round with 
every possible security. I see no im- 
practibility and no very great difficulty 
in preparing or carrying a measure of 
the kind. It ought to be a Government 
Bill. It would be useless for a private 
Member of this House to attempt a 
measure so affecting the criminal juris- 
“peng: weighty and so important. 
tcan only be carried by the Govern- 
ment, and I must say that I think we 
have at present to guide our considera- 


Lord Fiisge: ald 
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tions upon questions of law, and 
Criminal Law especially, in the person of 
the noble Lord upon the Woolsack, a 
Member of the Government who is most 
competent to guide their Councils upon 
euch a subject as this. His great ex- 
rience and his willingness to deal with 
aw reform have been amply proved; 
and I venture to predict that if the 
noble and learned Lord takes this 
matter in hand he will be able to pro- 
pose a measure which will be gener- 
ally acceptable to your Lordships. It 
has been said that compensation can 
be made in cases of mistake, and 
adequate provision can be made for 
those who have been wrongfully con- 
victed ; but there is a class of cases 
in which there can be no compensa- 
tion. "When life has been taken, when 
the individual who has been wrongly 
sentenced lies in a felon’s grave, it is 
absurd to speak of compensation, and 
it is in that class of cases that it is 
my great anxiety to have some Court 
of Criminal Appeal established. I beg 
to ask the noble Lord the question 
which I have put upon the Paper. 

Tse LORD CHANCELLOR : I can- 
not but express my regret, notwith- 
standing what my noble and learned 
Friend has been good enough to say 
about myself, that this very important 
and interesting question should be at 
the present time the subject of discus- 
sion. I know very well from the calm 
and judicial temper of my noble and 
learned Friend that I could anticipate 
no intended allusion on his part to the 
circumstances of the case now occupyin 
the public mind. At the same time 
cannot forbear to point out to him that 
all people are not invested with the 
same judicial temper, and that, when 
he proceeds to point out the defects of 
the present mode of administering jus- 
tice, his comments will have a wider 
operation than he intended. There is no. 
doubt that such questions as these are 
not appropriately discussed at times of 
public excitement about them. At a 
time when we bave seen jurors, wit- 
nesses, and even a Judge subject to un- 
reasoning and even brutal violence; at. 
a time when persons have assumed 
themselves to be competent to interfere: 
or justified in interfering with the dis- 
charge of the most solemn and serious. 
duty with which a human being can be 
invested—namely, the determination 
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whether a fellow-creature shall live or 
die— when persons have felt it consistent 
with the due administration of justice 
that it should be so far interfered with, 
not only with the violence I have spoken 
of, but that even some of the witnesses 
should be followed from place to place, 
not because any imputation was made 
against their honour, or honesty, or 
desire to speak the truth, but because 
they were supposed tu be witnesses un- 
favourable to the accused—I confess I 
feel considerable regret that it is at this 
moment my noble and learned Friend 
should think it right to raise such 
a question. There are other ways, too, 
in which resort is had to intimidation 
and insult, intended, I suppose, to aid 
the solemn and serious determination at 
which the Secretary of State has to 
arrive. In every newspaper the ques- 
tion of what the Home Secretary has to 
do, has done, or is likely to do, is the 
subject of adverse and violent comments. 
I do say this is not the time to raise 
such a question here; I do deprecate the 
House being asked at such a time to con- 
sider and discuss such a wide alteration 
of the law as that referred to. When I 
turn from the particular case which ap- 
pears to have given rise*to the introduc- 
tion of this subject, I am afraid I can- 
not agree with the facts on which my 
noble and learned Friend relies, or that 
the suggested remedy would have met 
the cases he cited, and that the de- 
cisions, if erroneous, would necessarily 
have been corrected by a Court of Ap- 

eal. The account of the trial of Lord 

ochrane—both what was proved and, 
what was more important to Lord Coch- 
rane, what he did not prove, but what 
if innocent he could have proved— 
raises in my mind a very serious ques- 
tion whether any Court of Appeal would 
have thought it right to reverse the 
verdict of the jury. No doubt it wasa 
time of great political excitement; and 
I am not desirous of going into the 
matter so far as to raise questions 
the discussion of which might give 
pain to some who are still alive. I 
may, however, say this much about 
that case —the noble and learned 
Lord. must not assume that all en- 
lightened, educated, legal opinion con- 
curs with him when he says there 
is no doubt whatever that Lord Coch- 
rane’s innocence was conclusively 
established. The noble and learned 
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Lord referred to the case of Mr. Barber. 
I do not know whether my noble and 
learned Friend has taken the trouble 
to read that case, in which I doubt 
whether a new trial within six months 
or a year of the first would have ended 
in a different result. With respect to 
the case of Dr. Smethurst, Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis certainly did not treat 
it as one in which innocence had been 
established. I have no hesitation in 
saying I always thought, and I still 
think, that Dr. Smethurst was an inno- 
cent man; but as I was counsel in the 
case, my judgment is possibly biassed. 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, in grant- 
ing a free pardon, certainly did not 
treat the case as my noble and learned 
Friend suggested—as one in which the 
question of guilt or innocence was per- 
fectly clear ; on the contrary, in statin 
his final determination, he express 
the extreme difficulty and doubt whica 
was raised by Sir Benjamin Brodie’s 
opinion, which left it so doubtful whether 
the offence charged had been committed, 
that it was thought fit to advise the 
granting of a free pardon, and a free 
pardon wasaccordingly granted. Withre- 
spect to SirG. Lewis’s own opinion on the 
sega question, if my noble and learned 

riend will refer to the speech he made 
in the House of Commons, he will find 
the subject most exhaustively treated, 
and his judgment was positively and 
absolutely against such a Oourt of 
Appeal, and adverse to any such change 
in the law, which, as he pointed out, 
would render it much more difficult, if 
there were two verdicts in the same 
direction, for the mercy of the Crown to 
be extended upon such doubts as he him- 
self had had in Dr. Smethurst’s case. I do 
not wish, for the reasons already given, 
to commit either the Government or 
myself to any abstract proposition om 
the subject. I only say it is a subject I 
would rather not discuss now with 
reference tu any future alteration in the 
law. I trust that my noble and learned 
Friend will consider that as satisfactory 
an answer as he was likely to get from 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: [ entirely agree 
with my noble and learned Friend that 
it would be not only inexpedient, but 
wrong, to make any a nee at the present 
time which would have any bearing, 
direct or indirect, upon the particular 
case which is now agitating the public 
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mind. But, at the same time, one must 
remember that in this country it too 
often happens that it is impossible to 
obtain attention to the necessity of any 
particular reform except when the public 
mind is excited on the subject and by 
reason of that excitement. If there is 
no such excitement, a reform of this 
character, which is not one likely to 
arouse any great popular feeling, is only 
too likely to be allowed to sleep, even if 
it be a desirable one. It seems to me 
that there are reasons other than those 
given by my noble and learned Friend— 
namely, the time of the year and the 
state of the House—which render it 
impossible to discuss the question ex- 
haustively at the present moment. I 
would, however, like to say that it 
seems to me that this question of the 
expediency of establishing a Court of 
Criminal Appeal is one which might 
well be considered independently of 
and without reference to the case now 
occupying public attention, and for this 
reason, that those who differ diametri- 
cally in their views of this particular 
case may yet be agreed that it would 
be better if some tribunal existed 
which would render possible a review 
of criminal cases. Such a tribunal 
might go far to arrest, or at any rate 
diminish, those manifestations of 
opinion to which the noble and learned 
Lord has alluded. I do not mean to say 
that it would be likely to get rid of such 
manifestations altogether, because there 
are many persons who would be quite 
as ready to criticise the decision of 
a Court of Appeal, however ably con- 
stituted, as they now appear to be to 
criticise, often with very little knowledge 
or consideration, the decision of a Judge 
and jury. I certainly entertain the 
view most strongly that any decision 
of a Court of Justice, whether it be the 
decision of a Judge and jury, or of any 
other tribunal, may be rightly made the 
subject of public criticism. It is the 
right of the public to criticise. But 
those who undertake the task of 
criticism have a serious duty incumbent 
on them to be very careful to inform 
themselves as to all the facts, and exhibit 
that modesty and self-control which 
every one should exhibit who differs 
from those who have seriously considered 
and solemnly decided any question. 
While I admit this right of public 
criticism, I must say that a good deal 


Lord Herschell 
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which I must unite with my no 
learned Friend on the Woolsack in 
deprecating. There appears to have 
been in the minds of some persons a 
difficulty in distinguishing between cri- 
ticism and abuse. These persons, 
possibly more wisely, possibly more 
foolishly, have arrived at a different 
conclusion to that arrived at by those 
who decided this case, and they have on 
that account indulged in condemnation, 
execration, and abuse of them, thus ex- 
hibiting a state of mind very far removed 
from that which can produce any whole- 
some, and useful, and sound criticism. 
I do nut propose to say more than a 
word or two on the subject that has been 
brought forward. Ihave long thought 
that some change in the direction 
suggested was necessary and desirable. 
I admit the difficulties of the question; 
but it has always appeared to me to be 
indefensible that while in civil cases, 
however small, there should be a right 
of appeal, in criminal cases there 
should be none. I do not, how- 
ever, share the view apparently 
entertained by my noble and learned 
Friend that the existence of such a Court 
would prevent the occurrence of errone- 
ous convictions. There are cases in 
which wrong convictions are obtained, 
but I believe that this occurs but seldom. 
I have had a good deal of experience in 
Criminal Courts, and have watched the 
administration of justice there with 
some care, and I believe that it is but 
seldom that there are wrong convictions, 
though some undoubtedly there are. But 
I do not believe that if you had a Court 
of Criminal Appeal you would always 
set right these wrong convictions. 
many of these cases, upon the materials 
before the Judge and jury, the convic- 
tion was right and would have been 
affirmed by any Court of Criminal 
Appealthat might have been established, 
a it is only by reason of circumstances 
that afterwards come to light that we 
learn that there has been a miscarriage 
of justice. It would, therefore, be alto- 
gether misleading to hold out the ho 
that any Court of Criminal Appeal could 
secure that in no case should an innocent 
person be punished. But there are cases 
where such a review probably might, I 
believe would, lead to the setting aside 
cf a wrong verdict. In some of the 
cases to which my noble Friend has re- 
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ferred Iam by no means certain that, if 
the conviction had been reviewed at the 
time, the conviction would have been 
altered. I do not think that it would 
be right to expect as much from the 
creation of a Court of Appeal as appears 
to be expected by my noble Friend. At 
the same time, for the reasons I have 
given, I hope that the matter will be 
seriously considered by the Governmert 
during the Recess, because undoubtedly 
there is a widespread feeling that it is 
not just that in the administration of our 
Criminal Law alone should be the one 
decision which is incapable ofreview,and 
I believe that any solution of this case 
with due and satisfactory safeguards 
would give a general feeling of satisfac- 
tion and security to the community. 
*Viscount CROSS: My Lords, during 
the time that I had the honour of hold- 
ing the office of Secretary of State for 
the Home Department my attention 
was naturally enough called very much 
to this question, vt I shall be pongo 
to state my views to your Lordships 
whenthe matter comes up for discussion ; 
but I agree with my noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack that this is not 
the best opportunity that might have 
been chosen. I merely rise for the pur- 
pose of making two observations. I 
uite agree with the noble and learned 
Lord who has just sat down that what- 
ever Court of Appeal may be established 
you must not expect too much from it. 
am not at all certain whether prisoners 
do not get better treated in the way of 
getting their sentences remitted or 
reduced under the present system at the 
hands of the Home Secretary than they 
would receive from any Court of Appeal. 
The Secretary of State is always guided 
by the view that considerations of 
mercy, so far as they can be resorted to 
consistently with justice, should not be 
lost sight of, and prisoners get the ad- 
vantage of this view, which they would 
not get from a strictly legal Court of 
Syyes. The only other observation I 
wish to make is this—that whether a 
Court of Appeal is established or not, it 
will be absolutely necessary that the 
prerogative of mercy in the Crown 
should still be maintained,and not simply 
as to the diminution of punishment as 
suggested by the noble and learned 
Lord who brought forward this discus- 
sion, but also as to the question of 
innocence or guilt ; because there is no 
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doubt that it does sometimes happen 
that, perhaps years after the supposed 
offence has been committed and the man 
has been convicted, somethingis brought 
to light which shows that that conviction. 
is an error which no Court of Appeal 
could by any possibility have taken con- 
sideration of, and for which there is no 
remedy except in the prerogative of 
mercy which must rest in the Crown 
administered on the advice of the 
responsible Minister at the Home 
Office. I know that there is a feeling 
that that administration of justice 
by a single Minister is not satisfactory, 
but in the nature of things it must 
remain, and the principal reason of my 
rising to address your Lordships was 
that I might correct a feeling which is 
wide-spread upon that point. I think 
it ought to be clearly understood that, 
Court of Appeal or no, the exercise of 
the prerogative of mercy by the Crown 
must be maintained for the benefit of 
the liberty of the subject. 

Lorp DENMAN: My Lords, the 
misfortune of the present day is, that 
the evidence for the prosecutor is pub- 
lished; and perhaps for two or three 
days the whole public are judging the 
case id ae wei 9 which is certainly 
prej udicial tothe prisoner. My brother 

as always sat later than almost any 
other Judge in order, as far as possible, 
to avoid this. Speaking to me about a 
Court of Criminal Appeal he said that 
the noble Viscount who has just sat 
down was the best Home Secretary 
that he had ever had to deal with. I 
have witnessed the struggles of the 
present Home Secretary in the case of 
an unfortunate Jew, who afterwards 
confessed that he was guilty. The 
pressure that was put upon the Home 
Secretary was something extraordinary ; 
and I am quite certain that until 
we can see clearly a much better 
system than the present, we had much 
better not cast a slur upon the existing 
authority. I am quite sure that if the 
present Home Secretary will consult 
with the noble Lord and with Lord 
Cranbrook, who formerly held the same 
office, you would have a better Court of 
Criminal Appeal than any formal Cour 
de Cassation could possibly be. 

Lorp FITZGERALD: I know I am 
not in order in again speaking, but I am 
sure your Lordships will give me in- 
dulgence to say a word or two in what 
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I may call self-defence. I commence 
by saying that I agree with every word 
that has been spoken by Viscount Cross. 
Now, my noble and learned Friend on 
the Woolsack has thought it necessary 
to read me rather a severe lecture for 
the indiscretion I have shown upon this 
articular occasion. He seems to have 
orgotten that I commenced by depre- 
cating any discussion of, and that I 
told the House that I should not 
make a single observation or comment 
upon, the case that now occupies 
public attention save to deprecate 
the tumultuous proceedings which 
have taken place, which were injurious 
to the very unfortunate person whom 
they were intended to serve. And 
all through the course of the few 
observations that I made your Lordships 
will recollect that I adhered to what I 
said at the commencement, and not a 
word dropped from me in reference to 
the case now pending. My noble Friend 
has said that discussion of any kind 
upon the present occasion is indiscreet. 
Now, my notice was put upon the Paper 
on Monday last; and the noble and 
learned Lord knows me well enough 
to know that if he had conveyed to 
me the slightest hint that in the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
or in his individual opinion, the 
discussion was injudicious, 1 should have 
been the last one to press it forward. I 
should have left everything that’I have 
said unsaid, and withdrawn the notice I 
had given. But 1 received no such 
intimation. I cannot conceive, not- 
withstanding all that I have heard from 
my noble and learned Friend upon the 
Woolsack, that I have been guilty of 
any indiscretion. My question points, 
not to the present but to the future—to 
something that is to be done by the 
Government during the Recess in order 
to remedy what is a grave and patent 
error. I wish only to a‘d that the 
answer of my noble and learned Friend 
upon the Woolsack on the part of the 
Government has been so highly un- 
satisfactory—holding outno'hope even of 
consideration—that, driven into a corner, 
if it become necessary, and should I be 
(to use an Irish expression) ‘ to the fore 
here,” I will even undertake the intro- 
duction of a Bill myself on the subject, 
though possibly I will receive 
little support’ from Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


Lord Fitzgerald 


{LORD3} 
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ELECTRICAL LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (METROPOLIS) INQUIRY. 


*Toe Earnt or CRAWFORD, in 
rising to move— 

“That the Minutes of Evidence and Pros 
ceedings in the local inquiry on the Electric 
Lighting Provisional Orders (Metropolis), held 
by Major Marinden, R.E., by direction of the 
Board of Trade, be laid before the House,” 
said: I gave notice of this Motion two 
or three days ago for this reason —that 
upon this evidence has practically beer 
based the action of the Board of Trade 
in bringing forward and promoting the 
Electric Lighting Bills which your Lord- 
ships have read this evening a third 
time. There has naturally been a very 
great desire by all those interested in 
this new branch of industry to obtain 
the facilities of seeing the evidence and 
of knowing thoroughly what went on 
during the 18 days that Major Marin- 
den sat hearing the evidence. I am 
sorry to say that I have received a 
courteous letter from the Board of Trade 
saying that although they have no 
objection from a Departmental point of 
view, nevertheless the evidence, such as 
it is, is very voluminous; and therefore 
they think it desirable that it should 
not be printed on the score of expense. 
They also say that that evidence and 
the appendices were printed from day 
to day, and that any persons might 
have had a copy upon payment. It is 

erfectly true that any person might 
ave had the evidence if he had chosen 
to pay for it; but he would have had 
from the commencement, to enter into 
an undertaking to take the whole of the 
evidence from beginning to end, and 
each copy of that book cost the unfortu- 
nate holder of it £37 163. Very few 
copies, as your Lordships may imagine, 
were printed; I think not more than 
about 45, of which my business absorbed 
10. The consequence is that there is & 
very large demand for this evidence 
which it is impossible to supply, and my 
impression was that it would have been 
an economy of the Board of Trade to 
allow this evidence to be printed, be- 
cause | feel pretty confident myself that 
the possession of the evidence would 
save the Department very largely in the 
future by giving absolute guidance to 
those who will promote Provisional 
Orders in the future. However, as the 
Department do not feel disposed to 
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Standing 


grant my request, I will not press the 
Motion. 

*Tue Eant or LIMERICK: My noble 
Friend has stated the reason of the De- 
partment for deprecating this Motion. 
There is no Departmental objection to it: 
the objection is solely on abe grown of 
expense. The evidence lasted 18 days, 
and there were 1,300 pages of printed 
matter, and it was considered that un- 
less a very strong case was made out of 
this large mass of matter being printed 
and circulated to your Lordships it 
would be incurring a very heavy ex- 
pense indeed without sufficient cause. 


Motion (by leave of House) with- 
drawn. 
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POST OFFICE SITES BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; 
to be printed; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers. (No. 230.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o'clock, till 
To-morrow, Four o’clock, 


ween 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 15th August, 1839. 


PRIVATE. BUSINESS. 


—_o—— 
STANDING ORDERS. 


Tae CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Mr. Courtyzy, Cornwall, 
Bodmin): I have to move a series of 
alterations in the Standing Orders which 
relate to private Bills. They have been 
rendered necessary by the disappearance 
of turnpike roads, the substitution of 
the London County Council for the Met- 
ropolitan Board of Works, and the inter- 
position of tramroads as an_ inter- 
mediary between railways and tram- 
ways. 

Standing Order 1 was read, and 
amended :—In line 19, by leaving out 
after the words ‘‘ Letters Patent,” the 
words ‘confirming, prolonging, or 
transferring ;’’ in line 51, by inserting 
after the word “port,” the words 
‘‘ public carriage road ;’’ in line 71, by 
leaving out after the word “tunnel,” 
the words “turnpike or other public 
carriage road.” 


{Aveusr 15, 1889} 
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Standing Order 8 was read, and 
amended, in line 1, by leaving out the 
words ‘‘ for confirming or prolonging or 
otherwise.” 


New Standing Order to follow Stand 
ing Order 8. 


Ordered— 


‘‘ That in addition to the ordinary notices, 
notice of the intention to apply to Parliament 
fora Bill relating to letters patent shall be 

ublished twice in the Official Journal of the 

‘atent Office, before the introduction of the 
Bill in this House; and the total’ amount of 
fees, inciuding the prescribed free for enlarge- 
ment, under 17 of ‘The Patents, Designs, and 
Trade Marks Act, 1883,’ due and to become 
due on the patent shall be deposited with the 
Comptroller before the meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Bill, and such deposit proved 
before the Committee.” 


Ordered, That the said O:der be a 
Standing Order of this House. 


Standing Order 9 was read, and 
amended, in line 3, by leaving out the 
word ‘‘and,’” and inserting the word 
‘“‘or;” in line 34, by leaving out after 
the word ‘‘ days,” all the words to the 
word ‘‘ and,” inclusive, ia line 36. 


Amendment moved, in Standing Order 
22, line 10, after ‘‘1870,”’ to insert— 

“ Except that in the case of tramways situate 
within the area of the county of London, the 
London County Council shall be substituted for 
the Metroplitan Board of Works.’’ 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Me. MURPHY (Dublin, St. 
Patrick’s): I quite understand the 
meaning of this alteration of the Stand- 
ing Order, but I should like to have an 
explanation from the Chairman of Ways 
and Means. AsI understand Standing 
Order 22, it provides that the Local 
Authorities, under the Tramway Act of 
1870, should give their assent to the 
promotion ofany Bill for the laying down 
of a tramway before such Bill can be 
introduced into Parliament. In that 
Act the authority for London is described 
as the Metropolitan Board of Works. I 
understand that in London the practice 
has been to require not only the assent 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, for 
whom the London County Council is 
now substituted, but also the assent of 
the Local Authorities, such as the 
Vestries and Local Boards. What I 
wish to know is whether this dual assent 
will still be required in the Metropolis. 
It does not appear to be a requirement 
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in reference to any other part of the 
kingdom, and I wish to know if the 
new Standing Order will make any 
alteration in the old practice. 

Mr. COURTNEY: The first part of 
the Standing Order will remain un- 
altered, and it requires the assent of the 
Road Authority, where in any district 
there is a Road Authority, distinct from 
the Local Authority. 


Amendment put, and agreed to. 


Standing 


Standing Order 28 was read, and re- 
pealed. 


New Standing Order to follow Stand- 
ing Order 27 :— 
Ordered— 


‘¢ That where the work or any part thereof 
will be situate within the Administrative 
County of London, or where powers are sought 
to take any lands within the said County, a 
copy of so much of the plans, sections, and 
peta of reference as relates to lands within 
¢he said County shall, on or before the 30th 
day of November, be deposited at the Office 
of the London County Council.” 

Ordered, That the said Order be a 
Standing Order of this House. 


Standing Order 34 was read and 
amended :— 

In line 3, by leaving out the words 
‘‘ Metropolis, as defined by ‘ The Metro- 
polis Management Act, 1855,’ ”’ and in- 
serting the words ‘ Administrative 
County of London.” 

In line 4, by leaving the words 
‘Metropolitan Board of Works,” and 
inserting the words ‘London County 
Council.” 


Standing Order 35a was read, and 
amended, in line 7, by inserting after 
the words ‘‘in all cases,’’ the words 
“other than those of Companies re- 
gistered under ‘The Companies Act, 
1862. 


Amendment moved, in Standing Order 
37, line 2, after ‘‘Tramway,” insert 
‘‘ Tramroad.”’ 

Question proposed, ‘‘That Tramroad 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MURPHY: I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will explain the neces- 
sity for this alteration. The word 
‘tramway ’”’ is a well understood defini- 
tion, and in some recent decisions it 
has received a distinct interpretation. 
Why should ‘ tramroad” be substi- 
tuted ? 


Mr. Murphy 
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Mr. COURTNEY: It is not 
posed to substitute ‘“‘tramroad” for 
‘‘tramway,” but simply to add “ tram. 
road.”’ There is a distinction between 
the two; the “tramway” runs along 
an existing road, whereas the “tram- 
road ’’ may make a way for itself. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Standing Order 43 was read, and 


amended, in line 1 by leaving out the 
the words ‘‘ turnpike roads.” 
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Amendment moved, in Standing Order 
45 :—Line 38, after ‘plans,’’ add the 
following new paragraph :—‘‘ The pre- 
ceding paragraph should apply, in the 
the case of a Tramroad, wherever it is 
carried along a street or road.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. MURPHY: The words which 
the right hon. Gentleman now proposes 
to add to this Standing Order do not 
square with the definition he gave a 
moment ago. He said that the dis- 
tinction between a tramway and a tram- 
road was that one runs along an exist- 
ing road, whereas the other makes a 
road for itself. Iam afraid that the 
introduction of a new word which 
actually means the same thing will only 
lead to confusion. 


Mr. COURTNEY: I fear that I did 
not make myself properly understood. 
I did not say that a tramroad for the 
whole of its way is made independently 
of a publichighway. Part of it may be 
on its own road, and part of it upon a 
highway, and the object of this altera- 
tion of the Standing Order is to provide 
that if it runs along a portion of a street 
ora highway it shall come within the 
Standing Order. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Standing Order 47 was read, and 
amended, in line 9, by leaving out the 
words ‘‘ turnpike or other,” and insert- 
ing the word “ public.” 


Standing Order 51 was read, and 
amended :—In line 1, by leaving out 
the words ‘‘ turnpike road ;” in line 7, 
by leaving out the words “ turnpike 
road.” 


Standing Order 52 was read, and 
amended :—In line 2, by leaving out 
the words “ turnpike roa1;” in line 12, 
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Standing 


by leaving out the words ‘turnpike 
road or.” 


Standing Order 62 was read, and 
amended, by adding, at the end, the 
words— 

“So far as any such Bill relates toa separate 
undertaking in any Company as distinct from 
the general undertaking, separate meetings 
shall be held of the proprietors of the Company, 
and of the separate undertaking, and the pro- 
visions of this Order applicable to meetings of 
proprietors of the Company shall mutatis 
mutandis apply to meetings of proprietors of 
the separate undertaking.’ 


Standing Order 75 was read, and 
amended, in line 2, by inserting after 
the word ‘Company,’ the word 
“‘gociety.”’ 


Standing Order 133 was read, and 
amended, in line 2, by inserting after 
the word ‘‘ Company,” the word 
“ society.” 


Standing Order 145 was read, and 
amended, in line 2, by leaving out the 
word “turnpike,” and inserting the 
words ‘‘ public carriage.” 


Standing Order 155 was read, and 
amended :—In line 3, by leaving out the 
words ‘‘turnpike road,” and inserting 
the word ‘‘Tramroad’’; in line 4, by 
leaving out the word ‘‘ other”; in line 
4, by leaving out the words “ carriage 
way,” and inserting the words “‘ carriage 
road”; in line 6, by inserting after the 
word ‘‘Report,” the words ‘and 
hearing the officer, if the Committee 
think fit,”’ 


Standing Order 157 was read, and 
amended :—In line 9, by leaving out 
the words ‘‘turnpike road”; in line 
9, by inserting after the word “ Rail- 
wey, the words ‘‘Tramway, Tram- 
road. 


Standing Order 158 was read, and 
amended :—In (b) line 26, by inserting 
after the word ‘‘ passengers,” the words 
‘and to such Clause the Committee may, 
if they think fit, add a proviso to the 
following effect ;”’ in (d) line 7, by in- 
serting after the word ‘‘years,” the 
words ‘‘of a new Tramroad three 
years’; in (d) line 10, by inserting 
after the word “‘ years,” the words ‘‘ of 
a Tramroad two years.” 


_ New Standing Order, to follow Stand- 
ing Order 166 :— 


{Avoeusr 15, 1889} 
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Ordered— 

“That every Bill by which a Railway, 
Canal, or Tramroad rsa 6 is incorporated 
shall contain a Clause to the following effect :— 

‘Section 24 of ‘The Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888,’ and any enactment which 
may be pred in the present or any future 
Session of Parliament extending or modifying 
that enactment shall, with any necessary modi- 
fications, apply to the Company in all respects 
asif it were one of the Companies to which the 
provisions of the said enactment in terms ap- 
plied. Provided that the time within which 
the ravised schedule of maximum rates and 
charges prescribed. by the said section shall be 
submitted to the Board of Trade shall be three 
years from the date of the passing of this Act, 
or such further time as the Board of Trade 
may permit,” 

Ordered, That the said Order be a 
Standing Order of this House. 


Standing Order 167 was read, and 
amended :— 


In line 37, by inserting after the word 
‘‘ otherwise’? the words— 

‘* And the Committee on the Bill shall report 
to the House whether or not they have allowed 
such interest.’’ 


By leaving out lines 47 to 52, 


Standing Order 1685 was read, and 
amended, by leaving out, in line 4, the 
words ‘ Regulation of Railways Acts, 
1873 and 1874,” and inserting the 
words ‘‘ Railway and Canal Traffic Acts, 
1873 and 1888.” 


New Standing Order to follow Stand- 
ing Order 1683 :— 

1680. Ordered— 

‘¢ That in every Tramroad Bill the length of 
so much of any Tramroad as is to be con- 
structed along any street or road, or upon any 
street or road, or upon any waste or open 

round by the side of any street or road, shall 
be set forth in miles, furlongs, chains, and 
links or yards, or decimals of a chain, in the 
clause describing the works.” 


Ordered, ‘‘ That the said Order be a 
Standing Order of this House.” 


Standing Order 175 was read, and 
amended, in line 1, by leaving out the 
words ‘confirming of,” and inserting 
the words “ restoring any.” 

Standing Order 194 was read, and 
amended, in line 1, by leaving out the 
words ‘‘ Metropolitan Board of Works,” 
and inserting the words ‘ London 
County Council.” 

Standing Order 202 was read, and 
amended, by leaving out from the be- 
ginning of tho Order to the word “ and,” 
inclusive, in line 6. 
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Standing Order 207 was read, and 
amended, in line 3, by inserting after 
the word “amendment,” the words ‘‘ or 
any Motion relating to a Private Bill.” 


ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS. 

Sir J. CORRY (Armagh, Mid), 
moved for a Return— 

“ Giving the number of Arrests for Drunken- 

ness within the Metropolitan Police District of 
Dublin, the cities:of Cork, Limerick, and 
Waterford, and the town of Belfast, on Sun- 
days, between the Ist day of May 1888 and the 
30th day of April 1889, both days inclusive, 
the Arrests to be given from 8 a.m. on Sun- 
days until 8 a.m. on Mondays; and similar 
Returns for the rest of Ireland from the 30th 
day of April 1887 to the 30th day of April 
1888 (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 381, of Session 1888.”; 
* Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): In 
connection with this subject, I think it 
would be convenient if the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury would state, in view of the fact 
that the Sunday Closing (Ireland) 
Bill is included in the schedule of the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, what 
are the intentions of the Government in 
regard to the former Bill? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx, Strand, 
Westminster): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment sincerely hope they may be 
able to pass the Sunday Closing (Ire- 
land) Bill this Session. But they 
have provided against the contingency 
by inserting it in the schedule of the 
Expiring Laws Cuntinuance Bill. In 
case, therefore, the Sunday Closing Bill 
is not passed it will be thus continued 
for another year. 


Return ordered. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. (No. 339.) 
Lords’ Amendments to he considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


MAGISTRACY (IRELAND). 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.) moved for a Return showing prece- 
dents for appointing public officers to the 
Commission of the Peace for purposes con- 
nected with the discharge of their public 
duties. 

Mr. SEXTON: This is a Return 
which has been put down by the Chief 
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Hussars. 


made some time ago for information in 
regard to the extraordinary course which 
has been pursued in regard to the 
appointment of certain public officers to 
the Commission of the Peace. The 
House is aware that some time ago the 
Lord Lieutenant discharged certain 
gentlemen from the position of Resident 
Magistrates and that the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland thereupon appointed 
them upon the Commission of the Peace 
so that by a side wind they continue to 
receive their salaries without being sub- 
jected to the constitutional review of this 
House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If there is any 
opposition to this Return it must stand 
over. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then I oppose it. 


Motion postponed. 
QUESTIONS. 


FACTORY INSPECTORSHIPS—MR. GEO 
BATEMAN. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln, 
Spalding): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
whether Mr. George Bateman has made 
an application for an inspectorship of 
factories; and, whether there is any 
prospect of his obtaining such an 
appointment ? 

*[ue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
TRE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews, Birmingham, E.): The an- 
swerto the first paragraph of the question 
is in the affirmative, but at the present 
time there is no vacancy on the staff of 
the Inspectors of Factories. 


THE 4ru HUSSARS. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the ith Hussars are about t) 
be quartered in Royal Barracks, Dublin ; 
and, whetber the sanitary condition of 
the barrack is now considered satis- 
factory ? 

*Tue SECRECARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): There has been no ques- 
tion recently as to the healthiness 
of the cavalry barrack. in the 
Royal Barracks. The other portions, 
Royal and Palatine Square, have been 
temporarily evacuated. The depot of 
the 4th Hussars will ba quartered in 





Secretary in accordance with a demand 


the cavalry barrack; and probably the 
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regiment itself will be moved in at the 
close of the drill season, about the end 
of September. 


IRELAND—FAIR RENTS. 

Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, although 
the necessary notices to have a fair rent 
fixed have been served by certain tenant 
farmers in Dromin Division, Ardee 
Union, County Louth, so far back as 
October, 1887, the cases remain unheard, 
while cases connected with other 
divisions of the same union in which 
originating notices are of more recent 
date have been already decided ; whether 
there is any special reason for the dis- 
tinction thus made; and, whether any 
arrangement can be made by which the 
cases from Dromin can be heard at the 
approaching Land Court Session in 
Drogheda ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that the list of 
cases from the union of Ardee, which 
was issued about two months ago, con- 
tained all the cases in which applications 
had been received from that union up 
to and including October 31, 1887. The 
cases on the list were grouped according 
to the electoral divisions in which they 
were situate for convenience of inspec- 
tion ; but otherwise no special distinction 
was made either iu the selection of cases 
or in arranging the order in which the 
electoral divisions were placed. The 
Sub-Commission sat on July 31 and took 
up the hearing of some of the cases in 
the order in which they appeared on the 
list; but time did not permit of all the 
cases listed being heard at the sitting 
referred to. The chairman then pro- 
posed to fix another sitting during the 
month; but the solicitors engaged 
almost unanimously objected to have a 
further sitting before the vacation, and 
at their request the remaining cases on 
the list were postponed until after the 
vacation. 


COUNCIL OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

Mz. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether, when the 
Queen was “ep eee: Empress of India 
at the Delhi Assembly held on Ist 
January 1877, it was stated by Lord 
Lytton, then Viceroy of India, that Her 
Majesty— 


VOL. COOXXXIX. [rump sznizs.] 
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“* Being desirons of seeking from time totime 
the counsel and advice of the Princes and Chie!s 
of India, and of thus associating them with the 
paramount Power in a manner honourable to 
themselves and advantageous to the general 
interests of the Empire,” 
as one mark of the notable occasion, on 
which the Princes and Chiefs of India 
were assembled tozether, constituted a 
Council of the Empire to which, among 
others, 20 feudatory Princes were 
nominated; whether. the Council has 
ever met for the transaction of business ; 
and, if so. whether he lay upon the Table 
of the House a record of its proceed- 
ings; if not, whéther the Secretary of 
State will explain why a solemn 
promise of the Queen Empress has been 
wholly ignored, and a reform which 

romised to be of the greatest possible 
benefit in securing the stability of 
British rule in India has not been 
carried out; and whether, in view of the 
loyal and patriotic spirit displayed by 
the Princes in making provision for the 
defence of the North- Western Frontier of 
India, the Secretary of State will take 
immediate steps to give effect to Her 
Majesty’s gracious desire to associate. 
the Princes and Chiefs of India— 

*¢ With the paramount Power, in a manner~ 
honourable to themselves and advantageous to 
the general interests of the Empire ?” f 


Tut UNDER. SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chat- 
ham): At the Delhi Assembly on the- 
Ist January, 1877, the Viceroy appointed 
20 Counsellors of the Empress. Of these . 
eight only were natives, 12 being 
Europeans. The title of Counsellor of’ 
the Empress was honorary. The holders. 
were not to form part of any organised’ 
body, and were not to be summoned for. 
collective deliberation, though on occa- 
sions of emergency consultations 
between the Viceroy and one or more of 
the Counsellors might strengthen the 
hands of the Executive Government. 
The Council have, according to the 
original design, never met for the trans- 
action of business ; but the Secretary of 
State has no reason to suppose that suc. 
cessive Viceroys have failed to avail 
theniselves of the advantage of consulta- 
tion with the individual Counsellors 
When occasion has arisen for their 
advice. It is the settled policy of the 
Government of India to associate -the 
Princes and Chiefs of India with the 
Government of Her Majesty, and no 


SA 
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more conspicious instance of the success 
of this policy can be cited than the 
recent arrangements repecting the 
Native Armies and the defence of the 
North- West Frontier. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Do I under- 
stand the hon. Gentleman to say that 
there are now any native Princes and 
Chiefs who are Councillors? 

- $e J. GORST: No, Sir; I did not 
say so. I said there were eight ap- 
pointed in 1877. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Are those eight 
alive now or not ? 

Sir J. GORST: If the hon. Gentle- 
man wants information upon that. sub- 
ject, perhaps he'will give notice and put 
another question. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to say 
that, in reference to the answer of the 
hon. Gentleman to my question, I will 
renew the subject on the tadiag Budget. 


' THE CHANDALIN MAHARANI OF 

sf  REWA. ig gh De 
. Mr. BRADLAUGH : I beg to ask 
the Under Seeretary of State for India 
whether the Secretary of State is aware 
that the Chandalin Maharani of Rewa 
resénted in June last a Memorial to the 

iceroy of India, setting forth her per- 
sonal sufferings and the serious griev- 
ahees endured by her since the death of 
her late husband, iemny in regard 
to, tlié control and society of her son 
the minor Maharaja, and’ also setting 
out in detail dlleged excessive in- 
crease of cost-in the management of 
the ‘affairs of the State without corre- 
sponding benefit accruing; and, whether 
he ean inform the Wouse whether any, or 
what, answer has been made by the 
Viceroy to such Memorial? « - 

~ Sin J.. GORST: A Memorial of the 
Viceroy. would ‘be, in regular course, 


dealt with in: India; and-not forwarded | 


to the Seeretary of State. The'S 
of ‘State -bas, ‘therefore, no official in- 
formation; on the subject. The Maha- 
rani of Rewa could appeal to the Secre- 
tary of State’ if dissatisfied with any 
order passed by the Viceroy on ‘her 
memorial; but no such appeal has been 
received, | eres tT fs 
Mr. BRADLAUGH: The © hon. 
Gentleman says that the Secretary of 
State has no information.’’*Surely thé 
Secretary of State knows officially, or’ 
otherwise, that: such a Memorial was 
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presented to’ the Viceroy of ‘India, and 
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if so, is that consistent with the answer 
given to me the other day in regard t6 
the position of the Maharani of Rewa ? 


Sm J. GORST: 
sistent. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: ‘Will the hon. 
Gentleman cause inquiries t> be made 
as to this particular Memorial, becausé 
I ‘shall deem it my duty to raise the 
question again ? 

Sir J.GORST: The attention of the 
Government of India will be directed 
to the matter by the hon. Member's 
question. 


It is quite con 


DECORATING HER: MAJESTY'S SHIPS; 
Cotone, NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
beg to ask the Firat Lord of the Ad: 
miralty if it is true that some Naval 
Officers are in the habit of painting and 
decorating the outside of Her Majesty's 
ships at their own private expense ; and} 
if so, will ‘he prohibit @ ‘practice which 
may constitute a heavy tax on the poor 


cers. . of tb 
*Taz FIRST LORD or rae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord ‘Grorczx | Hawirroy} 
Middlesex, Ealing): The establish- 
ment of paint material allowed to Her 
Majesty’s ships is sufficient to paint th 
whole of the ‘ outside surfaces three 
times a year; and, in addition to this, 
the Oommanders-in-Chief are authorised 
to allow an extra supply ‘when they 
have satisfied themselves of the neces: 
sity for it. Iam not prepared tointerferé 
with the discretion of zedlous officers in’ 
their wish to‘supplement the allowantd 
at their own expenee EER POE 
Coronet ‘NOLAN’: ° Will ‘the ‘noblé 
Lord give a direct answer to the queq 
tion? He lias given a very hide answer, 
but it has nd bearing apon the question: 
Will the noble Lord: kindly answer 
specifically whether officers do paint?’ 
Lonp G. HAMILTON : I thought 'E 
had answered the question of ‘the hon; 
Gentleman, and had’ supplemented | 
with further information. I believe th 
certain naval officers are in the habit 6 
‘supplementing the public eo ‘allowed’ 
to them for the purpose of decorating 
their ships, ‘ahd those most prone toe 
practice are unmarried men. =” y 
IRELAND+THE DUBLIN UNIONS AND: 


‘| ‘PHE*CATTLE DISEASE,” ~ ess 
‘Mr. T. M. HEALY crete % 


I beg to ask the Ohief ‘Secretary’ to tt 
Lent Licutedaut vf Trelnhd’ whothor if 
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would be'pessible-to throw the £8,000 
demanded. by the Privy Council from 
the Dublin Unions on the General 
Cattle Diseases Fund, considering that 
it was in the interests, of the. entire 


{ Avousr 15,'1889} Consular Charges: 


of this seizure of nets, but I am not yet 
in @ position to atiswer the question. ° 
would therefore ask the hon. Gentleman 
to repeat the:quéstion next week. . 
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country: that "the ~Dublin cattle were | UNITEDSTATES CONSULAR CHARGES: 


slaughtered by, order of the. Privy. 


Oouncil ? igaes 


Mr. A. J, BARFOUR: ‘Even if the 


Mz.‘ OOTAVIUS | V.. ‘MORGAN 
paren) : I beg to ask the Under 
ecretary of State for Foreign Affairs’ 


éourse suggested by the hon. and learned | whether his attéhtion has been directed: 
Metiber were deémed advisable, ‘in | to the leading article in the New York 
réogard to ‘which’ I *canhot now express | Evening Post, of 18th July; on ‘the sub-’ 
any opinion, it could only be'earried out | ject of United States consular charges’ 
by further legislation. But, as stated | on shipments from this country’ to the 
by my tight hon. Friend the First Lord | United States of America, ia which it is’ 


of the ‘Treasury, in reply to a question 
t to him on July 15, the general sub- 


stated :— * ' : 
“ No Consular officer makes any mention of, 


ject'will ‘be ‘considered: by the Govern- the charge of 2s. 6d. for declaration fee -in the, 


ment: daring the recess. - 
In reply.to Mr. Szxtox, , 


; 


reports of fees received... . It is ‘the ‘gossip. 
that the’ British notary, as’a'condition® of lis: 
selection’ to: be the notary. at: the American: 


o/Mr, Av:J. BALFOUR said: Ido not | Consulate, divides these large aggregate fees, 


think ~we.can treat this. question entirely 
apart from the general question of how 
far the: Unions are to be .made.respon- 


with the Consul, and. th to swell the great 
rquisites of that oiticer, ot which so “much 
as been heard of late; °° 8 set 


sible when plourd-pacumonia is existing | Yhether ha is aware that on; shipments, 


in the district. 
“Mu. TM. HEALY':' I beg to give 
notice that ‘I will Gall attention to’the 
subjéct onthe Estimates.’ “ 


SEIZURE OF FISHING NETS.‘ 


Drz., CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
‘I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
hisattention has been call, 
of five fishing nets belonging to Martin 
Kennedy and Lachlan Curry, fishermen, 
in Loch-in-daal, on the, night July 23rd- 
24th, by Major Wise, a lessee of certain 
fishings jn Islay; whether itris true, as 
atated, that the seizure of nets referred 
to took place half a mile beyond, the 
— line, and was consequently 
illegal ;-. whether. it: is. true that- a. fort- 
nig t after the seizure. of the nets Major 

Vise had .nof lodged any complaint 
with the criminal, quthorities, but re- 
tained the nets, and refused to deliver 
them to their ounere j and if, on in- 
quiry, it appears that the appropriation 
and reten of the nets Wan liked in 
view of the frequency of similar tr 
ment of fishermen by fishing tenants in 
the Highlands, he will instruct the Pro- 
curator Figeal to institute proceedings in 
this case? , Rie i: ai ; 


*Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J.P, 





from Germany to. the United States no, 
declaration fee is charged; whether he, 
is aware thet the total amouat levied. on 
shipments from this country éxceeds- 
£2,500 a year; whether it isa fact that 
last year, the American Consuls ceased 
charging the, fee of 2s, 6d., but that, 
shortly after the appointment of fresh 
‘Consuls 9 few months back the charge. 


ed tothe seizure,| was re- imposed; and what steps he pro-. 


‘poges to.take to relieve British. shippers , 
of these unfair charges? ae 
_.*Tuz.. UNDER, SECRETARY. or, 
STATE, vor FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir; 
J.-Feagusson,,Manchester,N.E.): 1 am; 
indebted to the hon, Member for sending, 
me the.article referred.to. According to, 
the information in our possession -and 
the statements of the American Govemn- 
ment, no declaration fee, is ;charged in 
Germany when it, is. practically .impos- 
sible. to ure the attendance of a, 
functionary qualified to administer oaths, 
We do not know the total amount levied , 
on shipments in this country; nor are we 
aware that last-year the American Con: 
suls: ceased to eharge the fee; ~ this, 


in according to. what I have before. stated, 


would mean that they had: ceased to 
insist: upon the sworn declaration. It. 
does not appear that auy change in the 
existing state of things can be effected 





B,,, Ropegtgon,, Bute). :. Inquiries: are 
being made. foto” hS ‘circumstances 


wun, & modification of , American 
3A2 








1827 The Royal University 
IRELAND—LAW AND POLICE—CASE 
OF JOHN KINSELLA. 


Mr, FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he will make 
inquiry into the case of a prisoner 
named John Kinsella, of Mourne Abbey, 
near Mallow, who _ igh waae: to 20 

’ penal servitude in st 1882, 
ee cant assault on John Sullivan, 
of Kilavullen, during a drunken brawl, 
and who is now confined in Downpatrick 
Convict Prison; if he is aware that 
John Sullivan has been in good health 
ever since; and, in view of this fact (if 
true), and that the said John Sullivan 
signed a memorial in 1882 to the then 
Lord Lieutenant, Earl Spencer, praying 

‘the prisoner’s release, and that Kin- 
sella’s aged father, of whom he was the 
sole support, is now in Mallow Union 
Workhouse, and, further, that he has 
already spent seven years in penal ser- 
vitude, will he bring the case under the 
notice of His Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, with a view to the prisoner’s 

release ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: The convict 
John Kinsella was sentenced with three 
others for the attempted murder of John 
Sullivan. They beat him on the head 
with iron bars and sticks, and left him 
as dead. I am not aware of Sullivan’s 

nt condition of health. No memo- 
rial on behalf of this convict was under 
the consideration of Lord Spencer. 
Memorials on his behalf, however, were 
considered by Lord Carnarvon and Lord 


Londonderry, the decision in each case | F. 


being that the law should take its 
course. I cannot undertake to act as 
suggested with a view to his release. 


POLICE PROTECTION—CASE OF 
JOHN GALWEY. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he has seen the reports in the 
Cork papers of the 9th instant of a sum- 
mons for ass brought by Mr. John 
Galwey against Mr. John Devane 
Charleville, County Cork, from which it 
appears that the summons was dismissed 
by the Magistrates; is he aware that on 
the day following the trial, John Galwey 
went to the field (which was the subject 
of the summons) accompanied by two 
police constables armed with revolvers, 
and assaulted a mason engaged in 
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of Ireland. 


putting up a gate; and, is he aware 
that the said John Galwey goes about 
accompanied by two armed policemen ; 
and, if so, what is the reason alleged 
for this protection ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am informed 
that the newspaper report referred to'ig 
not accurate, but merely a very im 
fect summary of ‘the p. ings. ; 
Galwey summoned . Devane. for 
trespass on a field which he claims as 
his property, but his right to which is 
disputed on behalf of the townspeuple of 
Charleville. A bond fide question of title 
having arisen, the Magistrates marked 
the case “no jurisdiction.” They did 
not dismiss it in the sense suggested in 
the question. The police report that it 
is‘not a fact that on the next day Galwey 
assaulted a mason who was engaged in 

utting up a gate, but that he put his 
see on the gate post aud threatened to 
pull it down. He was accompanied by 
two policemen, one of whom had a 
revolver. Mr. Galwey is thus protected 
when he goes to this field—but not on 
other occasions. 

Mr. FLYNN: Is this man Galwey 
entitled to police protection, and to be 
escorted by armed policemen, when 
engaged on the aseertion of a private 
claim ? ’ 

Mrz. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot lay 
down a general proposition of that 
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character, but it is part of the duty of 


the police to see that the peace is pre- 
served if they are of opinion that a 
breach of it is threatened. 

In reply to a further question by Mr. 


LYNN 
Mz. A. J. BALFOUR said: I'cam 
pronounce no opinion as to the rights of 
the different parties ; I have no opinion. 


THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 
Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what is the minimum all 
round per-centago required to obtain a 
in the B.A. honour course of the 
Poval University of Ireland; what is 
the minimum per-centage on any parti- 
cular subject in cases where the can- 
didate obtains the requisite per-centage 
on all the subjects taken together ; were 
the papers last year less difficult than 
this year; were passes obtained this 
year on a less arene’ than last year; 
and, if so, why; and, whether, in any 
case of petition or representation by @ 
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1829 
candidate, the Senate of the Royal 
University directs a re-perusal of his 
examination papers ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOOR: The secre- 
taries of the Royal University Report 
that there is no general all-round stan- 
dard—the marking varying according 
to the general character and difficulty 
of the subject. Neither honour nor 
pass degrees are awarded on all-round 

r-centages. The secretaries cannot 
take it upon themselves to say whether 
the questions set at the various degree 
examinations this year were more or 
jess difficult than those set last year, 
but they are of opinion that degrees 
were not granted on a lower standard 
this year. The Senate has not on any 
occasion found it necessary to direct a 
re-perusal of the answer of any candi- 
date. 


REFUSAL TO HOLD AN INQUEST. 


Mz. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that Dr. M‘Grath, coroner for County 
Tyrone, refused to hold an inquest on 
the body of a woman named Murphy, 
who died suddenly at Caledon on 12th 
July last, and under what circumstances 
the refusal was made ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: I am informed 
that the coroner expressed himself as 
satisfied that the death was due to 
natural causes and that no inquest was 
nece As I understand, the police 
did not consider that there was the 
et suspicion of foul play, although 
under the circumstances of the death 
om _ anxious that an inquest should 

e held. 


LABOURERS’ ALLOTMENTS, 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8. E. Rugby): 

I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, on 18th 
July, the honourable Member for the 
Devizes Division (Mr. Long), as Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board, 
wrote to the Banbury Board of Guar- 
dians, acting as the Rural Sanitary 
Authority, calling their attention to the 
unsatisfied demand for allotments at 
Hook Norton, and to the fact that, 
ander “The Allotments Act, 1887,” it 
is the duty of the Sanitary Authority to 
vide a sufficient number of allotments 

y purchase or hire, and, if they cannot 
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Allotments. 1830 : 


be obtained by agreement, to purchase 
land compulsorily ; whether he is aware 
that it appears from the report in the 
Banbury Guardian of 8th August, that, 
upon such letter being read, the Chair- 


man of the Board of Guardians said— 


**T would send the Board’s compliments to 

the Local Government Board, and say we are 

ectly aware of everything in that letter. 

t’s a most ridiculousletter . .. . We 

are perfectly aware about the Act. We have 
read it till we are sick of it ;” 


whether he is aware that not only at 
Hook Norton, but at Farnborough, 
Mollington, Horley, and other villages 
in the Banbury Union, there still exist 
ooniten Somanne Sr allotments, bpp 

ave re m urged upon the 

Sanitary Authority, but which i re- 
main unsatisfied in consequence of the 
majority of the Authority having refused 
to pet the powers of the Act into force; 
and whether he will take any steps to 
induce the Chairman of the Banbury 
Board of Guardians to treat communi- 
cations from the Local Government 
Board in a more respectful manner, and 
to compel the Guardians to carry out 
the provisions of the Act, and to provide 
allotments at Hook Norton, Farn- 
borough, Mollington, and Horley, and 
in every parish in the Banbury Union 
in which there now exists an unsatisfied 
demand for allotmerts ? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr.Rrroniz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): It is the 
case that a letter was written to the 
Banbury Rural Sanitary Authority ia 
reply to their statement that there vias . 
a desire for allotments by the labouring 
population of Hook Norton, but that 
there were considerable difficulties in 
obtaining suitable land in a convenient 
position. In that letter it was pointed 
out that if there was a demand for allot- 
ments, and such allotments could not be 
obtained at a reasonable rent, and on 
reasonable conditions by voluntary ar- 
rangements, it became the duty of the 
Sanitary Authority under and subject to 
the provisions of the Allotments Act, 
1887, to purchase or hire suitable land 
which might be available, whether 
within or without their district, adequate 
to provide a sufficient number of allot- 
ments; and further, that if the Autho- 
rity could not procure land by agree- 
ment for the purpose, they might 
under Section 3 of the Act apply for 
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power. to in. forea.th e-compuleory | 
clauses of = ScisdOlagsen: Consolida-| - 


ion Actsin order to obtain’ such land. 

I lave no inférmation as to the-observa- 

ions said to have: been ‘made. by the | 
Chairman ‘of ‘the. Sanitary CAeittority. 
when, theletier of the Board.was,.re 
The reply, which the Board received was: 


foe: effect that the Sanitary. Authority | 


adpa¥o) ed; to obtain suitable land 
at Hook Norton, and that 
+ sage my continue to do so, I am 
informed that the Chairman ‘has been. 
indefatigable in his endeavours to pro- 
-gure, land for allotments, and that: at 
Horntos, with a view to ent diffi-: 
culty, he.took land himself and let-itout 
_int allotments, and further that when | 
some land was offered forsale at Clay- 
don: he would ‘have purchased’ it with 
the same view had the a been, in his:|' 
opinion, reasonable. Applications -. 
lotments have been: bad by perso 
living at Hook Norton, 'Fainborougt, | 
Mollingtow; Horley, and other villages }' 
in’ thé Union} and I am informed that 
the Sanitary Authority have made great 
efforts to procure land for this purpose, 
butt without success. It is stated that, 
no doubt, allotments would be accepted 
inthe villages if they could be-taken in 
close proxiimity'to the dwellings of the 
applicants; ‘and at very moderate: rents. 
It is satisfactory to be able to add that, 
as I am infortied, the Act-has- been the 
means of calling: the attention of landed 
proprietors: to the desire for allotments, 
and that“ in’ several parishés -in ' the 


Union land has been Jet to applicatite i in| 


allotments. ’ 


Mz. COBB: Do: the Tuspectoré ‘who 
gd down to make inquiries’ in ‘these 
cases see any people who are ‘dissatis- 
“ ei ; the matter, or only the authori- 
ti 


*Mr. RITCHIE: They see all people 
who, in their opinion, can throw any 
light on the subject. 

Mr. COBB: Will the right hon, 
Gentleman allow the Inspector. who goes 
down to make inquiries to see mo 
before he goes there? 

r. RITCHIE: No, Sir; that would 
be quite unusual. 


In reply to a further question by Mr. 
Coss, 


*Mr. RITCHIE said: On the whole, 
I “believe that ‘the. Sanitary “Autho- 
. ify endeavoured to-do its duty. : 


Mr. Ritchie 
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Fishery Bowhd: 
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UNE OF. BABTLBSHIPBAnos:., 


SinJ OHN COLOMB (Tower Hatntéts; ° 
Bow; &c,)# I beg to ask the First’ of 
feline rersity nwt 
to ‘a of: 
line -of ‘battle’ ships an 1858-99 what* 
was the bt let sa tienct 
pay and al 
| of the acca 
ships ih "1858-9" 
average total aia! ‘ offivérs “and” 
ae -of battle ships ; aud; sata fs’ ithe’ 

total’ amount “ “of én 
ies owahces of ‘the PriBeinr Ry 
of the oan ray how “bértte in? 
‘those ships  aghetone Des Bes: 
be Tan fee NE Jn. sit 
and udaeose ay t peed He By. 
in 1858-9 and the present time I have 
selected the: Marlborough and 'Frafalgar 
a8. ote The cons ‘ships; -of. the two 
leony The, complement at, pe) Hari. - 
aay ers, a and 
‘that ee efdoat’ is 586. Th. ie. 
former ship sip number, of 9 cera and ; 
men in. the. accountant’ branch. 9, af, 
an annual cost of f £1, 199; in, Moist 
ae the number is ze at ‘an annyal ual cost. 
1,202... wd v4 haa seal Ast 
. Sr J. COLOMB:: Have notithe. ext 


1888! 






oy ‘yg sO VY 


penses: been. dowblad 2141 &.A 
Torv @. HAMILTON: The vein 
are about double’ ‘per. ind. ound 


aun 3 


:¢ 


THE SCOTCH’ wsHfkt no AR: pe 


Mr. “MARJORIBANKS, (Berwiek- 
shire),:, L.beg.to ask, the. Lord Adyoeate:, 
whether, since the, discussion which took, ; 
place in fare last on the Estimates, 
the position of the officers under the 
Scotch Fishery: Board ‘has beet ‘under 
theeonsidération of the: Treasury; and, 
whether it isthe intention of:thie Governs © 
ment,'in: view of the many and various} 
new dutiesthat-have of recent years been .. 
‘put upon them,, to.danction some inerease’’ 
to. their salaries and allowances ? : 


Me. J? PB: ‘ROBERTSON: In’ 
reply to the “right hon. Gentleman, the ’ 
Memorial of the’Fishery Board Officers’ 
is under the consideration of the Secretary’, 
for Scotland ;’ but'in view of legislation ~ 
which may affect their duties materially” 
in thé fature, he is not yet in a position * 
to make any’ recommenflation to 3 
Treasury.- “°° 
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RELAND THE Lh VADY SkYENGS 


Ma. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
prot heh I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether he has heard 
any complaints as to the management of 
the Limavady Savings Bank,- to ‘the 
éffect that moneys are paid out, some- 
times without authority from those 
whose names are, registered as. the 
depositors, and that moneys are lodged 
in the names of Without their 
knowledge, with the object of enabling 
individuals to have I. sums of money 
in the Bank.and at their disposal under 
various names; and, whether he will 
order some inquiry to be made? . 

Toe CHANOELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuzn, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I have heard no 
such complaints as those: to: which the 
hon. Member refers. If he has: any in- 
formation on the*subject and will com- 
municate either with me or with the 
National Debt Commissioners inquiries 
shall be made. , 


MR, HORACE TOWNSEND, 


Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he.can state in what capacity 
Mr. Horace, Townsend acted when he 
wrote the letter regarding the Ponsonby 
estate to the secretary of the Land Cor- 
poration, Ireland, which ‘contained 
statements as to the excess of the rents 
above the value of the land ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
information on the subject. 


GREEN STREET COURTHOUSE. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Solicitor General for Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to the 
Observations of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Harrison as to the state of Green Street 
Courthouse, and to the fact that the 
learned Judge suffered from blood 
poisoning aftera prolonged Assize there; 
is it the case that for years complaints 
have been constant as to the unsuitable 
and unsanitary condition of this Court ; 
that the strongest feeling prevails as to 
its inconvenient situation ; and, will the 
Government obtain an estimate of the 
cost of providing for the erection of a 
suitable Court near or in the Four 
Courts ? 


Cases at Athy. 1334 


IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University of 
Dublin): The facts are correctly stated 
in the question. I find that:the. course 
pr ape in the coneluding 

of the question was taken in 1883. by 
the Government of the day.. The Board 
building, laslading the pusshass 9, the 

g, including the of. 

site, - at £40,000" Of this sum. the 
Government agreed to pay £13,500; or 
a little over one-third: "Having obtained 
Returns of the number of cases entered 
at Green Street. from the city and 


‘eounty respectively, .the Government 


proposed that the remainder of the costs 
‘should be borne in the. proportion of 
one-third by the county and two-thirds 
-by the city, and. agreed. that two-thirds 
of the amount so contributed should be 
advanced by the Board of Works. by 
way of loan. The Grand Jury of the 
county accepted the proposals of the 
Government, which were also in the 
first instance acceded to by the Corpora- 
tion of the city. | nbeeuently differ- 
‘ences arose, into which I cannot enter 
in detail, the er of ie was ve 
roposals were ultimately rejected _ 
fs Corporation, A Memorial on ihe 
subject has been recently addressed to 
‘the Lord Lieutenant by the Incorporated. 
Law Nociety, and I venture to express a 
hope that some arrangement may be 
‘come to with ‘the Corporation which 
would enable the Government to carry 
into effect some such proposal as that 
which was made in 1883. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin have to pay the Recorder 
and other officers who are required to 
sit in the Court, is not the hon. and 
learned Gentleman of opinion that they 
should have some voice.in. the matter ? 

Mr. MADDEN: That portion of the 
expenditure which is not borne by the 
Treasury, is allocated between the city 
and the county, and it is based on the 
amount of business contributed by each 
respectively. I venture to hope that 
some arrangement may be possible. 


LAND COMMISSION—OASES AT ATHY: 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he is aware that on 
13th August the two lay Sub-Commis- 
sioners sat for land cases at Athy with 
out the legal Commissioner, who was 





absent through illness in his family, 
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and that the professional gentlemen 
engaged in the cases protested against 
the arrangement ; can he explain why 
the Chief Commissioner did not send a 
substitute for the legal Commissioner ; 
is there any precedent for the two lay 
members of a Sub-Commission deciding 
Jegal questions by themselves; and, 
will steps be taken to prevent a recur- 
xence of this practice when fatality pre- 
~vents the legal Sub - Commissioner 
sacting ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
‘Commissioners report that in the un- 
. avoidable absence of the legal Sub- 
‘Commissioner, Mr. Kane, two lay 
*Sub-Commissioners attached to his 

Commission sat to hear cases under a 
special delegation at Athy on the 13th 
inst. The Chief Commissioners did not 
end a substitute for Mr. Kane, as no 
‘other legal Sub - Commissioner was 
available at the time. The two lay 
amembers were not authorised to hear 
tases involving legal questions, which 
they were directed to postpone until 
they were joined by a legal Sub-Com- 
missioner. This course has been fre- 
‘quently adopted under similar circum- 
stances. There is nothing either in the 
Act or the rules to render necessary the 
presence of the legal member of the 
~Sub-Commission. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is the right 
Thon. Gentleman aware that great dis- 
: satisfaction has been created among 
ypractitioners in consequence of the 
-appointment of two lay Commissioners 
only? . 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That could 
not be so in a case where the arrange- 

ment was entirely by the consent of the 
parties concerned. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
when the day school for 400 girls, pro- 
vided by Sections 64 and 6) of the 
Ohrist’s Hospital Scheme, approved by 
the Committee of Council on Education 
more than a year ago, is likely to be 
proceeded with; and whether, seeing 
that middle class schools for girls have 
lately been approved, one for 250 at 
Stamford Hill (actually commenced), 
and another by Scheme 660, for 400 at 
or near Bishopsgate Without, it is still 
intended that the said 


Mr. T. U. Healy 
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‘* Girls’ day school shall be maint:ined in the 
County of Middlesex at a distance of not more 
than miles, measured in a straight line, 
from the Royal Exchange; ” 


notwithstanding the great needs of the 
Metropolis south of the Thamas, as set 
forth in the Memorial presented to him 
by the 24 Members of Parliament for 
South London, and which up to the 
present has been ignored ? 

*Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxe, Kent, 
Dartford): The Memorial to which the 
hon. Member refers did not reach me 
until the scheme had been sanctioned by 
the Department. The further progress 
of the scheme is now beyond the control 
of the Committee of Council, and must 
await the decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee in respect of those points which 
were the subjects of the recent appeal. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that, on the 9th instant, four members 
of the Salvation Army, who had been 
convicted of causing an obstruction by 
preaching in the square at Whitchurch, 
were handcuffed, and were in that con- 
dition conveyed from Overton to Win- 
chester Prison, notwithstanding the 
protest of the defendants’ solicitor to 
Mr. Joseph Waters, the Superintendent 
of Police at Kingsclere, who was present; 
and whether he will take effectual steps 
to secure obedience to his own declara- 
tion that, unless the police had reason- 
able grounds for fearing the Salvationists 
would run away, handcuffs should not 
be used ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir. Iam 
informed by the Chief Constable that 
the fact is as stated, and that the Super- 


intendent, in the exercise of his dis- 


cretion, handcuffed the prisoners, because 
it came to his knowledge that the friends 
of the prisoners had telegraphed to 
Winchester that they were coming, and 
he feared a repetition of what had taken 
place on the 16th of July, on which 
occasion an escort of police convoying 
two Sualvationists from Whitchurch to 
Winchester had great difficulty in pre- 


venting a rescue of the prisoners by a 
large crowd of sympathisers. On that. 


occasion a complaint was made to me as 
to the use of handcuffs, and I called the 
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attention of the Chief Constable to the 
declaration quoted, so that he is in pos- 
session of my views. I can only lay down 
general principles for the guidance of 
the police, who must act according to 
the circumstances of each case. 


CONSERVATIVE REGISTRATION 
AGENTS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he is aware that Mr. 
Charles Panton, an official in the Pro- 
bate Court at Lincoln, and in receipt of 
a salary from Somerset House, is the 
secretary of the Conservative Association 
of that town, and that he has been in 
the habit of attending the Revising 
Barrister’s Court - hog a - the 
registration mt of the Tory ; 
on whether Mr. Panton is wustified, & as 
a Civil servant, in acting as the secretary 
and as the registration agent of the Tory 
Party ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not aware 
what post Mr. Charles Panton holds in 
the Probate Court at Lincoln, or whether 
he is or is not a Civil servant; but 
I have no hesitation in saying that 
mo permanent member of the Civil 
Service, who is required to give his 
whole time to the country, should act as 
secretary or registration agent to any 
political Party. 


TYPHOID IN INDIA. 


Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India ; (1) whether the 
Government of India have discovered 
anything throwing light on the causes 
of the great spread in Indian European 
cantonments in recent years of a disease 
formerly unknown in India—namely, 
typhoid, and its prevalence last cold 
season in the camps of exercise at places 
hitherto deemed the most healthy; (2) 
whether the disease has at all extended 
to the Native Army and Native popula- 
tion ; and(3) whether anything is being 
done to combat it, and guard against its 
recurrence next season ? 

Sir J. GORST: (1) No, but the latest 
returns show that the disease received 
a check. (2) The Native Troops are 
particularly exempt from the disease. 
(3) In consequence of the recent epi- 
demic of typhoid fever at certain stations, 
the Government of India, in March last, 
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appointed a Medical Committee to in- 
quire on the spot into the cause of the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTE TO HONG 
KONG. 
Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury by 
what calculation it is stated in the 
Treasury Minute of 18th July that the 
new Canadian-Pacific route to Ho 
Kong saves several days, as com 
with the Suez route, for postal purposes ; 
what is the present contract time for 
letters from London to Hong Kong via 
Suez, and what will be thetime bythe new . 
route, the Atlantic voyage and sppenes 
included; who are the parties who 


have continually pressed on the Trea- 


sury the importance of the new route 
for military and naval purposes; and 
whether the Secretary of State for War 
and Board of Admiralty have done so; 
if so, for what particular purposes; 
what the cost of each soldier or sailor 
sent by the new route is calculated to 
be, in addition to the subsidy; and, 
whether to India the alternative route 
by the Cape of Good Hope is quicker, 
much easier, and infinitely cheaper than 
the Canadian ? 

*Tuz SECRETARY to taz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): Iam 
afraid that in the desire to be concise the 
Treasury Minute is not quite so clear as 
it might be ; the saving of time referred 
to ia really on certain sections of the line 
—namely, between London and Shang- 
hai, and London avd Yokohama. The 
times are: Shanghai—eastern route, 
shortest 374 days; longest, 42} ; western 
route, shortest, 304; longest, 324; the sav- 
ing being seven and ten daysrespectively. 
Hong Kong—eastern route, shortest, 
$2} days; longest, 374; western route, 
shortest, 31; longest, 36. To Yokohama 
—the eastern route is 15 to 18 days 
longer than the western route; but the 
P. and O. service is not a contract ser- 
vice to Yokohama. The importance of 
the Canadian Pacific route for military 
and naval purposes was igi J upon the 
Government by Members of Parliament, 

ublic bodies, and members of both pro- 

essions, and was one of the factors that 
led Her Majesty’s Government, includ- 
ing the Secretary of State for War and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, to agree 
to thegrant ofa subsidy. I am afraid that 
I should be travelling outside the limits 
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is sufficiently obvious. regards the Ladue Vil 


cost of the. conveyance of troops, I would, 
refer the hon. Member to Clause 9 of the 
second, schedule ta the contract.. ‘To the 
re Prowl ; “would arr iiee: be 
dd e cost of transport to Halifax or 
Quebec, which. would depend on the 
atrangements that might be made at the 
jog I believe the alternative route by. 
e Cape might possibly be somewhat 
Cheaper and easier, but certainly not so 
uick or advantageous in other respects. | 
believe that a letter’ was addressed to. 
Prime Minister in favour of.a sub- 
dy, signed By aeuels 300 Members of | 
this House, and I am ‘told the number 
would have been increased if ‘more time 
had been afforded. © = 
Sm G. CAMPBELL: May I ask on 
what. authority the Secretary to the. 
says the route to India by the 
Cape is not shorter and quicker than the 
western route, by way of America ? 
Mx. JACKSON: 'I: do not think I} 
said that. ; 


,: URELAND—MOONLIGHTING. AT 
KANTURK. 

“Mz, MACARTNEY ‘(Antrim, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lerd Lieutenant of Ireland whether 

y Report has reached the Government 
of an attack made upon the house of 
James Tobin, living near Kanturk, on 
the 8th August; whether it is a fact 
that Tobin’s son has been working on 
evicted farms in the neighbourhood : 
whether any motive for the attack has 
been alleged; and, whether any per- 
sons have been made amenable to 
justice ? 

‘Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Consta- 
bulary Authorities report that a little 
after midnight on August 7 a large 
party of men with their faces disguised, 
and being armed with hurleys, broke 
into the house of James Tobin, near 
Kanturk, and assaulted one of his sons 
and his wife, who received rather a bad 
cut on the top of her head. The attack 
is believed to have been made because 
one of Tobin’s sons has been working 
latterly on evicted farms, and that 
members of his family are suspected of 
having assisted caretakers in procuring 
provisions. Seven men have been 
atrested. scat 





Mr. Jackson 


isuppressed: ? ~ “ape ait apoetiag cata 
nis. -A. 3. BALFOUR:* ‘The’ hon, 
(Member must give notice of that ques- 
ition. > 
eee ak 
| LAND- UNDER -PHE : ALLOTMENTS 
} . ACP. Jar 
|: Mx. JHSSH-OOLLINGS. (Birming- 
ham, : Bordesley}: I: ‘beg’ to ask the 
President cof. the «Local Government 
Board: :whether:::it ‘is true thati:the’ 
Guardians of the ‘Westbourne: Union, 
Sussex, .have ‘taken land ‘under ‘The: 
Allotments Act, 1887,” ata rental of £2: 
acre; whether the land” was ‘hired’ 
mivone of the Guardians ;*-and): 
whether they are charging the labourers. 
of Great Stoughton after the rate-of £4: 
per acre, though the average rent’ of: 
similar land in the neighbourhood: is: 
about 158. -per acre? : 

*Mr. RITOHIE: The Local Govern- 
ment Board have received communica- 
tions with reference to.the land in ques- 
tion, and. they directed one of. their 
Inspectors to visit the district with. the 
view of obtaining .information, as. te. the 
fects. It appears that, the applicants. 
for the allotments, through the clergy-. 
man of the parish, named two particala 
fields, . 
taken for allotments. These.fields were 
the best land in the parish. The 
authority assented and came to terms 
with the tenants; who agreed, to give up 
three acres.and two and a half aores 
respectively. As the tenants were giving 


up parts of their best fields and what, 
was practically accommodation land, the. 
tithe rent of which was 4s, an acre, the. 
authority considered that they were. 


justified in paying a rent of 40s. an 
acre. They then appointed a committee 
to consider what should be charged 
for enclosing, road. making, compensa- 
tion for crops, and rates and taxes, 
instructing them to fix a sum which 
could be maintained before any compe- 
tent valuer. 
that an additional 40s. per acre should 
be charged for the extra outlay, making 
a total of £4 an acre to the hirers of 
the allotments. Forty shillings an acre 
for the incidental expenses appears high ; 
but the committee explained that they 
had taken into account the probability 
or certainty of some of the allotments 


being unlet and thrown on their hands. 


of, which. they. wished.to-be- 


The committee reported, 
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_ against dangerous overhead wires across 


laws as to them seem meet for the . Tule 


,, ait for: the prevéntion~ and ~ 








reat! 
Upon thé’ Tatts “aacértained ‘By the Fri: 
ctor, He cdnié “to te conclusion that’ 

e. Sanitary . Authority had’ honestly’ 
endeavoured to provide’ allotments, and 
that it would ‘be difficult ‘to prdve ‘that, 
undér the circumstances of thé'tase, £4 
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af ticte was too high & rental’? *~~ ~~ 
‘Mr: “JESSE COLLINGS:* T° bex to 
ask thé ‘ton. Member’ for the “Penrith 
Division (Mr. J. W: Lowther)*whether. 
Mr. Léa, the Trustee of the“ Broughall 
Charity ‘land, ‘after being” directed. by 
thé’ Chatity ‘Corimissioners to éarry out 
tlie’ provisions ‘of ‘“The Allotménts Act, : 
1882,” still “declines* to ‘take any action 
inf “the “tnattér ; and, if’ so,whether® the’ 
Charity Cominissionors have talten any 
steps to eémpel the said Trustee to 
out the provisions of the Act, as directed; 
and’ whether the Commissioners will 
forthwith appoint other Trustées ‘for 
the charit ps ing pestigns betes 
Mr, J. WL VTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): *The Charity Commissioners 
having “besn informed that up to the 
9th of Atigust: Mr. Lea had ‘failed to 
carry out the. provisions of the’ Allot- 
ments Act, 1882, served ‘him personally, 
through their solicitor, with a compul- 
sory order under Section 10 of ‘the said 
Act. “No. formal ; application ‘has yet 
been made for the appointment of new 
tristées } “but ‘thé’ niatter ‘is under con- 
sideration, with ‘a view’ to’ adopt'méans 
for securing’ the letting of the land in 
allotiients with the least possible delay. 
‘Mr: JESSE COLLINGS : May I ask 
whéther if appoitting new trustees tle 
Charity’ Commissioners will consider the 
ptopristy of selecting’ one or more suit- 
able persons from the peers caer 
“Mr. J. Wy LOWTHER:” Yes, Sir ; 


deemei 


‘DANGEROUS OVERHEAD WIRES: 


‘Siz GEORGE ‘CAMPBELL + T beg | 


to ask the ‘President ‘ of “‘the -‘Local 
Government Board to what. kinds of 
regulationsand what classes of huisances 

ie following provision of the Manicipal 
Corporations Act of 1882 and- Local 
eb eh Act of 1888” applies, if 
Local"Authorities cannot make byé-laws 





ublic ‘thoroughfares and dangérous 
arbed ‘wires along public’ pathis :— 
{The council may. from time make sueht bye- 


; 


“| upon the 


'15;'1880} SS Rate: 1842! 
nafiancés’ not alread: ntehabltin 4! Rupees Pes) 
manner, ‘and ‘nriy: thereby appoint: Ain epres§ A 
not exceeding five . pounds. as: they. .deem: 
necessary. | 3 } ) ag ui pie 42 af 
| *Mr. -RELCHTE :> “With “res ‘tor 
nuisances whiely come within “the: pro- 
visions of ip et hey oad icitpal’ 
tap cal Chive tar are’ applied to to: 
satiction byé-laws for thes on of" 
nuisances ‘under the section referred to. ’ 
One of ‘the most recent cases’ related: to” 
nuisances ‘arising: from ‘the burning -af* 
bricks or’ coke within a ‘borough. “As. 
regards . bye-laws “mado. ‘by. ’8Local 
Authority forthe good rule and governs: 
Caspase eéraha ech t mcd 
su tothe provisions .of the section: 
without’ any reference ‘to “the: Board: 
Je hese ‘rg from’ a revi Ageirns =. 
mitted to the Home Secretary, that e 
rélate to such matters as shou ng, Pr se 
for. the _purpose..of hawking. goods ‘to ! 
the annoyance‘of. the inhabitants, sing-.. 
ing or playing any ‘noisy instrament’ 
after having been requested to ‘desist on’ 
account’ of illness, loitering’ about the’ 
carriage way or footway of a public 
street so. as fo prevent fre passage, 
riotous or indecent béhaviour, ‘ posting * 
advertisements or handbills on churches, . 
chapels, ‘&c,; without the’ consent‘of the’. 
owner or occupier. thereof, &e., &e. ~ OF* 
course, if ‘the Council of any county or: 
borough consider that the stances 
eonnected “with ‘overhead’ wires, or, 
barbed wire fences, in their’ district are” 
of ‘such an. exceptional character’as to 
bring'the case within the’ provisions of* 
the section as to the good ‘rule and” 
government of the county ‘or borough, ” 
it wilt @ open to them to submit bye~” 
laws to the Secretary of State-on the — 
subject, who will then give hig decision © 
estion. ts + & at é . 
‘Se G. CAMPBELL: AmT to‘under- * 
stand that the right hon. Gentleman 
will 4 nothing, to prejudge, the ques-” 
tion (ont ea. gh mn 
*Mr. RITOHTE: Iam. open to con- 
sider any bye-law that may be sub- 
mitted to me. ’ 


- ‘THE DUBLIN RATES. 

Dr. KENNY (Oork, S,): I beg 
to'ask thé Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant. of Ireland- whether the 
Collector ‘General: of Rates for Dublin, 
or the ‘Auditor of the Local. Govern- - 





andGovernment of the borough (or county), 
d suppression: ~of 


Lment Board, has ever made any Heport,” 
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either to the Lord Lieutenant or to him- 
self, asChief Secretary, on certain official 
isregularities of Mr. R. G. Pilkington, 
Inspector, in the Collector General’s 
Office, of vacant and otherwise unrate- 
able premises, the irregularities con- 
sisting of his giving his official certificate 
that the rates on certain premisés were 
irrecoverable, when, as a matter of fact, 
the said rates had been twice paid, 
once by landlord of premises and once 
by tenant of same, to a collector of 
rates, who fraudulently retained them ; 
whether, if no such Report has been 
made either to the Lord Lieutenant or 
himself, he will call upon the Collector 
General of Rates to report on such 
grave official irregularities as above 
indicated, and direct a general inquiry 
into the matter; and, whether the 
defaulting collector above alluded to 
was ever prosecuted, or his sureties 
proceeded against. 

Mer. A.J. BALFOUR: Neither the 
Collector General nor the ‘Auditor has 
made a Report to the Government of 
the irregularities on the part of Mr. 
Pilkington other than the Report re- 
ceived from the former in reply to the 
hon. Member’s question a few days ago 
when it appeared that in the opinion of 
his Department there was nothing 
ian Mr. Pilkington’s official conduct 
calling for censure. The Acting Col- 
dector General reports that a warrant 
was obtained for the arrest of the 
defaulting collector, who, however, 
managed to leave the country before his 
arrest could be effected. His surety 
was proceeded against, and has paid 
the amount of the defalcations in full, 
together with the costs. 

Rn. KENNY: Is it the fact that the 
gates were twice paid on these premises ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe that 
something of the kind did occur, but an 
error of this kind is sometimes inevit- 
able. 

Dr. KENNY: Was a Report made to 
the Lord Lieutenant ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
cognisance of the fact. 


NAVAL RESERVE DRILL BATTERY AT 
BELFAST. 

Sm JAMES CORRY: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
money has been voted for the Naval 
Reserve Drill Battery at Belfast; 
whether the lease of a site has been 


Dr. Kenny 
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arranged with Belfast Harbour Oom-- 


missioners; and when the work will be 
commenced ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: 
Money has been voted in the Civil 
Service Estimates for this year for the 
erection of a Naval Reserve Drill 


Battery at Belfast, but the lease of the © 


site has not yet been finally arranged. 
On the strong representations of the 
Admiral Superintendent of Naval 


Reserves the commencement of the work . 


has been suspended for a time, as ques- 
tions have arisen which might, in the 
future, render the site a less desirable 
one for the battery than was at first 
supposed. Under these circumstances, 
the Admiralty are of opinion that it 
would be more prudent to make further 
inquiries before actually commencing 
the work. 


THE HIGHLAND MAILS. 
Mrz. ANGUS 
(Sutherlandshire): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General what is the amount 
of the annual subsidy paid to the High- 
land Railway Company for carrying 
Her Majesty’s mails ; whether there has 
been a recent increase of that subsidy, 
and, if so, what isits date and amount; 
whether the Highiend Railway Company 
has given an adequate, or any, increaseof 
postal facilities in consequence of such 
increase of subsidy; whether 
facilities on that part of the Highland 
Railway system to the north of Tain are 
not less now than they were six years 
ago through the withdrawal of the 
sorting van ; and whether he will use his 
influence to get back for the public of 


the district referred to the postal facili- © 
ties which they enjoyed before the in- | 


crease of the said subsidy ? 

*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Ratxzs, University of Cambridge): 
The payment made to thé Highland 
Railway Company for {mail service 
is now £55,526 a year under an 
award in arbitration before the Earl 
of Derby last November. Previously 
the payment was £43,080 a year. 
The services for which the higher 


amount is paid are practically the same 
as those which existed previously to the © 


award. A greater train mileage, how- 
ever, has by statutory notice been 
brought under the control of the Post- 


master General. No sorting carriage 
proceeds beyond Tain, and the postal — 
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facilities of places north of that town are 
now somewhat less than they previously 
were. The outlay already incurred in 
conveying the mails to the North of 
Scotland is so large that I regret that I 
am not prepared to incur further expense 
in providing facilities which the amount 
of correspondence to be benefited would 
not warrant in view of the enormous 
sums now paid tothe Highland Railway 
Company. 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND: I will call 
attention to this matter on the Post 
Office Estimates. 


THE HOLYWOOD ‘FORESHORE. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he has observed that 
the deposit of seaweed enfiltrated by 
sewage on the Holywood ‘foreshore was 
described by a medical man, in evidence 
given before the Holywood Petty Ses- 
sions on the 22nd ultimo, as most offen- 
sive, sickening, and dangerous, and that 
the Magistrates dismissed the sum- 
mons brought by the Belfast Board of 
Guardians against the landlord, and 
intimated that they considered it the 
duty of the Board of Guardians to re- 
move the nuisance; and, whether the 
Trish Local Government Board may now 
be expected to take any effective steps 
in the case for the protection of the 
public ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The facts are 
as stated in the first paragraph of the 
question. The Guardians appear to 
have referred the matter to their solici- 
tor on the 13th instant, to advise as to 
their liability and power to abate the 
nuisance complained of. 


In reply to a further question by Mr. 
Szxron, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said: I do not 
know that the Local Government Board 
have any power to interfere. 


EVICTIONS ON THE CLONGOREY 
ESTATE. 

Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.): [begtoask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether ‘it is the fact that 
the Relieving Officer for the Clongorey 
District: was on. 6th Au served 
with notices: that five families. on the 
Clongorey Estate, against whom decrees 
for possession of their holdings were ob- 
tained at the Summer Assizes, are to be 
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evicted ; whether the evictions about to 
be enforced owe their origin to the non- 
payment of arrears of rent which ac- 
crued due before the fixing of judicia} 
rents; whether Mr. Barrington, the 
valuer appointed by J ry, womens the 
County Gourt Judge of County Kildare, 
reported recently that, in his opinion, 
the rents on this estate should be re- 
duced by 294 per cent; whether the 
original demand of the tenants was 30 
per cent abatement, and the abatement 
offered by the landlord 10 per cent; 
whether Judge Darling, acting on this 
Report of his Court Valuer, asked the 
agent in open Court at the last Quarter 
Sessions at Naas to consent to grant the 
reductions recommended, and, on his 
refusing to do so, whether the Judge 
stayed the execution of the decrees 
until October, 1891 ; and whether, having 
to these facts, he will permit the 
forces of the Crown to be employed in 
oomring out these evictions ? 
. A. J. BALFOUR: I must ask 
the hon. Gentleman to postpone the 
question for a few days. 


MOUSSA. BEY. f 

Me. OHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether his 
attention has been called to a statement 
that a Petition was presented to the 
Grand Vizier at Constantinople by a 
deputation of Armenians on behalf of 
500 Natives of Moush, temporarily re- 
siding in Constantinople, praying for the 
punishment of Moussa Bey, and. that 
six Armenian members of this deputa- 
tion have been arrested and thrown 
into prison; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have inquired into the 
matter, aud received confirmation of all 
or any of the particulars of this state- 

ment ? 
*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Inquiry has 
been made, and the report, according 
to information from trustworthy sources, 

is without foundation. 


ARMENIA. 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether any, and, if so, what 
steps have:been taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government to obtain the release, or, 
failing that,:a fair and open trial of the 
Armenians; several of them teachers of 


-echools, who were exiled, without trial, 
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to Tripoli so Joag ago as 14th. March, 
1888 ? 

*Smr J. FERGUSSON : Itis somewhat 
difficult to identify the particular case to 
which the hon. Member. refers; but he 
probably alludes to a case mentioned 
at page 85 of Turkey, No. 1 (1889), 
where Her Majesty’s Consnl) at. Van 
reports that the Vali was said to be 
about to request that certain exiles 
should: be allowed to return home, 
and three of these exiles aré stated. to 
be at Tripoli: - As regards the’ inter- 
vention of Her Majesty's. Government, 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador is authorised 
to make representatious to the Porte 
whenever, in his judgment, he can do 
so with advantage to those concerned; 
but: Her Majesty’s Government have 
no control over the action: of the 
Turkish Government! in: reference to 
the administration of the: law regard- 
ing Turkish subjects...) > * ; 


THE INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT, 
./MacHAYDEN (Leitrim,'8.)-.I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the:Mxchequer 
if, in the absence of the so often pro- 
mised Treasury Misute, he will explain 
why, ‘after the Ridley Odmitiésion ‘had 
made their Second Report,*and before 
any ‘action had been: taken ‘thereon, 
the: Treasury sanctioned a scheme: of 
classification for a subordinate Depart- 
ment of! the: Inland Revenue—namely, 
the: Stamps and Stores. Department,” 
last November,: with salaries largely in 
excess of those of their colleagues of 
equal length of service in more impor- 
tant branches; and, if so, whether he 
is'preparéd to say that any scheme for 
the ‘amelioration of the position ‘of the 
elerks in the more. important branches 
of the: Service will date from the‘same 
period: as that adopted jin the Stamps 
and Stores Department. Y 2a1es 
Mr: GOSCHBN. ?L have néver maid- 
tained: that.no reform in any Depart- 
ment, -however:-urgent, ought to ‘be 
carried out, until. the Government had 
taken a general decision upon this very 
valuable Report. -‘The're-organization 
of the Stamps and Stores Départniént 
was rendered necessary by: legislation 
which threw increased work upon that 
Department, and it seemed | better to 
meet the mr ms the ate bat 
arra: ent: than: by. simply : 

new. , and. thereby ee nate the 
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vants, The scheme sanctioned by the 
Treasury was an economical one.. It 
not only, provided for the additional 
work, but effected areduction of £1,400 
a year on the maximum cost of the 
establishment. With regard.to, other 
(I demur to the expression ‘more 
important”) branches, I am_not pre- 
pared to give the pledge which the 
hon. Member asks for. The question 
of re-organising each separate Depart- 
ment must -be dealt with on its own 
merits as the necessity, arises, 


Dr. RICHARD NICHOLLS. 

*Da. KENNY: I beg to: ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether 
Dr. Richard. Nicholle, of Navan, who 
was for .over 17 years Civil, Medical 
Officer to the. regular troops stationed 
in that town, Das es riverine some .years 
Medical, Officer to. the Meath: Militia, 
has recently, under some new regulation, 
been deprived of these appot nts 
without. compensation; and, whether, 
considering the length of Dr. Nicholls’ 
service,’ he. will recommend his case to 
the Treasury for compensation ? 

*Me, E..STANHOPE:.. Dr. Nicholls 
held, no. appointment...He. was ems, 
loyed, as -medical men. are all over. the 
Genken to, attend at contract, rates de- 
tachments of troops when no Military 
Medical Officer should be, present. A: 
Military Medical Officer having been. 
stationed at: Navan; the necessity: for Dr. 
Nicholls’s service ceased. ; It has always, 
been a condition. of the employment of, 
a civilian medical . practitioner. that his: 
employment. might cease at: any time, 
without notice and without the creation, 
of any claim to compensation. , : 


THE LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT; 1° 


Mr. CHANOE Ceilkenny, ears | 
to ‘ask the Ohief Secretary to the. 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, since the. 
passing of ‘*fhecLand Law (Ireland): 
‘Act, 1887,” any applications by lease- 
holders. were: heard’ for that part of 
| County Kilkenny which is in the Union 
tof Waterford ; whether notice sof ‘appli- 
| cation: by leaseholders from that district, 
entered before 29th: September,, 1887,> 
| are still unheard; -whether. the: land-: 


unreduced: rents from which. relief. was: 
sought; and, whether, tendate, .w. ) 
lands: areyvalged : at more: than, £50,; 

2 





numberof . peyision-earning Civil: ser- |} have’ any protection from the ex 


Hr. Channing 


d lords, in those.‘cases; have exeacted.the: 
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of writs of fiers facias for the recovery of , 
their unreduced rents? 

Mr. ‘A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that there are at 
present 56 applications in leasehold 
cases to fix judicial rents outstanding 
in that part of the Union of Water. 
ford in the County of Kilkenny. Of 
these, 45 were received before and 11 
since the 29th of September, 1887. 
No leasehold cases for the district re- 
ferred.to have yet been heard; as: it 
was necessary to hear a large number 
of applications in respect of yearly 
tenancies 7". had been _ earlier 
received, ag area saaed ‘geet 

prow sitfi @ ty = 

Fenny, and will, "tis a 
tinue its sittin @ there 
tion, takin, Waterford Union in 
its turn. * Commissioners are. un- 
aware whether the landlords . in ,the 
dases referred to have, since the’ date 
of the tenants’ applications to have 
judicial rents fixed, exacted the former 
rents from which relief was sought ; 
but if so; and :if these rents:are re 
duced. when the 
fixed, .the, landlords will bave,. pur- 
suant to the Sth section .of the, Land. 
Law Act, 1887, to, allow. to. their 
tenenta the difference . ‘between the, 
émonnt received and the judicial, rent 


ter the vaca- 


r the period which has elapsed since 
i date. of, ; “ sanans¢ application. 

has been. by, the, Q 
Beneh; Diy: n. that, in , the, caso .¥ ore 


a tenant 4 ing .or. holdings, is; or 
are valued , ri more than £50 4. year, 
the Court has not jurisdiction ,, under, 
the 20th section of hay Act of 1887, ne 
stay execution of writs of fers fascias. 
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General Report annuall submitted to 
Parliament, ‘and will he found this year 
on pages 20-22 of that Report. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT; 
Mr. CONWAY: I beg ‘to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Coundil on Education whether the 
Science and Art Department has fully 
considered the effect that portion of 
Regulation 12, printed in italics, pagé 
56, of the Science and Art Directory tot 
1889-90 is likely to have in ‘Treland; 
where so few 4 oys can remain at the 
National Schools adatil they have passed 
the sécond stage of the sixth class; 
whether the rule up to the nerd nee 
been ‘for pupils to have 
second: stage of the fifth oo ator 
presentation ‘for’ examination’ in ‘the 
principles of agriculture ; and, binge 
the Ruicase and Art Dé; 
Dies the of Rule reat 
ified in the first Rows fs afid' Tet 
e’ House know the such con- 
sideration’ before the ey; and Art 
Vote comes on for discussion 
‘Sm W. HART DYKE: 
modified in the form su 


aN Lala was. 
by the 


National Board of Education in Ireland: 


in order’ to meet the objection made by: 


‘the eae ed and Auditor Geteral to 


the du ion of payments in ver, 


certain children examined in 


I do not think the change will have a 


a | ill:seffect,-as the : National Board have 


stated their pene that the course of, 


instruction in; agric romero in 
their a oqurol ‘is sarientiny at 
cient for the pupils of natigiat | sihodts, 


‘end § the attarstan, will, only wil these, 
pupils, aus 
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if so, whether he will enable persons 
whose letters are opened in the post 
office to protect themselves by being 
present, either in person or by deputy, 
at the opening in the post office of 
letters addressed to or by them ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I beg leave to 
state, in reply to the right hon. Member, 
that I have no reason to suppose that 
any letters addressed to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork have been opened in the 

t office, and I have given no autho- 
rity for such letters to be opened. The 
same answer applies to the alleged 
opening of a letter addressed to the 
Lord - es of Dublin by the President 
of the United States; but I have con- 
sulted the Postmaster General, who 
informs me that in this case he is making 
inquiry. There is no system of opening 
the letters as suggested in the question. 

Mr. SEXTON: If the right hon. 
Gentleman has ceased to exercise his 
functions are we to understand that if 
letters have been opened it was without 
official authority ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: If opened they 
have been opened without any authority 
from the Home Office, or, as far as I am 
aware, from any other Government 
Department in this country. 

Mr. SEXTON : Is there any authority 
to direct the opening of letters but the 
Home Secretary ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: In this country 
only the Secretary of State. 

Mr. SEXTON: But in Ireland? 


No answer. 


THE LOWER PROVINCES OF BENGAL. 

Mz. BRADLAUGH: I beg fo ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
with regard to the statement of the 
Secretary of State, in his Letter, No. 
937, dated 25th May 1889, to the Go- 
vernment of India, that he had received 
66 memorials, letters, &c., from associa- 
tions, public meetings, and the like, in 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal, prayin 
for alterations in the Constitution, be 
to his direction that ‘“‘the memorialists 
be informed that their representations 
will receive the careful attention of the 
Secretary of State,” whether he is now 
in a position to state his decisions on 
such memorials? 

Six J. GORST: I am not able to 
make any statement. The Constitution 
of India is still under consideration. 


Hr. Sex'on 


{COMMONS} 
Mr. BRADLAUGH: Butithas been _ 
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under consideration since the early part 
of 1887. 

Sir J. GORST: The hon. Gentleman 
must be aware that the Constitution of 
India can only be altered by Act of 
Parliament; and when there is a 
— of passing it through Par- 
jiament the Secretary of State will 
embody his views in a Bill. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: Does the hon. . 


Gentleman intend to convey by that 
answer, that the Secretary of State has 
some legislation in contemplation ? 

Sm J.GORST: No, Sir; the Secre- 
tary of Staté has no legislation in con- 
templation. In the present state of 
public business it would be hopeless to 
expect to pass a measure through Par- 
liament. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH:: Has that been 
the state of affairs since 1887? _—s. 


Sir J. GORST: Yes, Sir. 


POSTAGE UPON ORDERS FOR GOODS. 

Mz. O’DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether orders for goods from Co-opera- 
tive Stores in London are treated as 
circulars, and pass at halfpenny rates, 
subject to the right expressly reserved 
of keeping them back if there is a 
pressure of business; whether such 
orders in any way differ from Railway 
advices of goods and notices of default 
by loan fund banks in Ireland, which 
are held to be letters; and, whether he 
can see his way to treat both classes 
alike ? 

*Mz. RAIKES: Orders for goods have 
no privilege as circular letters, but, pro- 
vided they are not in the form of letters 
at all, they have been held admiusible 
at the book- rate. The railway 
advices of and notices of default 
by loan fund banks in Ireland, to which 
on a former occasion the hon. Member 
has called my attention, are distinctly 
letters, and, not being circular letters, 


are chargeable with the ordinary letter 
rate of postage. I T am not ina 
position to treat the advices and notices 


referred to otherwise than as letters. 
But I propose to examine carefully 
during the Recess the existing regula- 
tions with regard to circulars, which in 
their present form appear to present 
many anomalies. 
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THE NAVAL MANCUVRES. 


Sir JOHN COLOMB: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
his attention has been called to the 

ublication of information by certain 

ress correspondents with the Fleet of 
information as to the results of trial 
speeds of ships and disguises to be 
adopted by certain vessels; and, whether 
he proposes to take any steps to stop the 
eirculation of information calculated to 
defeat some of the objects of the 
Mancouvres ? ‘ 

Loxp G. HAMILTON: I have read 
the statements referred to by my hon. 
Friend, and I think that they would 
convey to the Admiral commanding the 
opposing Fleet information which would 
be useful to him. I have no doubt that 
such was not the object of those who 
wrote the letters referred to, and that 
their attention having been directed by 
the question of my hon. Friend to the 
probable consequences of their indiscre- 
tion they will be more careful in the 
future. 


SCHOOLS IN CAITHNESS AND 
SUNDERLAND. 

Dr. OLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate what has been 
the result of the reference to the Law 
Officers in regard to payments under 
Section 32 (a) to schools in Caithness 
and Sutherland. 

*Mr: J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
Law Officers are of opinion that the 
general terms of the Statute cannot 
safely be held to authorise the inclusion 
of other counties than those named in 
the 67th section of the Act of 1872. 
The Government are willing to introduce 
a. very short Bill to settle the matter in 
favour-of Caithness and Sutherland ; 
but this ean only be done provided there 
is no opposition, and if we have the help 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite in enabling 
us to do it in the short time available. 


CROWN RIGHTS TO SCOTCH 
SALMON FISHINGS. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury when 
it.is proposed to appoint the Royal Com- 
mission promised by the Government to 
inquire intv Crown rights to salmon 
fishings in Scotland ? 

*Me. W. H. SMITH (Strand, West- 
minster): A Commission will be appointed 
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at onceto inquire into the present exercise 
of Crown rights of salmon fishing in 
Scotland, and on the coast and in the 
sea adjacent thereto, and their effect on 
the preservation and supply of fish, 
and to report the evidence. 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is now in a position to state 
definitely when the Treasury Minute 
respecting Civil Establishments, which 
was promised on the 26th ultimo to be 
in the hands of Members in a few days, 
will be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I will lay the 
Minute on the Table this evening. 
When the House is in possession of the 
Minute, and sees the numerous and com- 

licated questions with which it has 

m necessary to deal, there will, I 
think, be no surprise at the delay in its 
production. 


COMPENSATION FOR CATTLE COM- 
PULSORILY SLAUGHTERED, 


Mrz. H. FARQUHARSON (Dorset, 
N.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, if the Government has come 
to any decision as to from what source 
compensation is to be paid in the future 
for cattle slaughtered owing to pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH : I can only refer 
my hon. Friend to the answer I gave on ~ 
the 15th ult. in reply to the hon. Mem- 
bers for South-East Essex and Saffron 
Walden, which was to the effect that the 
question would be considered during the 
recess. 


THE COMMISSION ON ROYALTY 
RENTS. 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbech): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury, whether the Royal 
Commission on Royalty Rents has been 
finally constituted ; and, whether he can 
state when it is likely to enter upon the 
discharze of its duties ? 

Mrz. OLDROYD (Dewsbury): May I 
also ask the right hon. G-ntleman 
whether he has received any represen- 
tations from colliery owners and work- 
men in the Midland districts complain- 
ing of the non-representat on of their 
interests on the Commission ? 


3B 
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.*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Commis- 
sion has been constituted, and includes 
some representatives of the Midland 
districts, which it was suggested were 
not sufficiently represented. The Com- 
mission will be gazetted in the course 
of a day or two. 


THE CRINAN CANAL. 

. Mz. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he is aware that the dues of transit of 
the Crinan Canal are nearly as heavy 
as the dues of transit of the much greater 
length of the Caledonian Canal ; whether 
he will consider. whether the dues on 
the Orinan Canal can be reduced; 
wheter hé is aware that the lock gates 
of the Orinan Canal are not opened to 
passing vessels by the. employés of. the 
canal, as is the case on the Caledonian 
Canal, and that it is the practice of the 
authorities of the Crinan Canal to insist 
upon each. vessel taking an extra hand 
on board to open the lock gates, to whom 
the owner of the vessel is obliged to 
pay.a fee of 10s, ; whether this practice 
is legal; and, whether the authorities 
of the canal are, bound, on payment of 
the transit dues by a passing vessel, to 
provide without further charge for the 
opening of the lock gates ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
dues on the Orinan Canal are regu- 
lated by bye-laws approved by the Com- 
missioners, and are according to Statute. 
The dues are proportionately higher 
than those on the Caledonian Canal, 
owing to the fact that the Crinan Canal 
passes through no natural lakes, and so 
requires an artificial water supply. No 
general reduction of dues can be given ; 
but from time to time reductions are 
made when it is clearly proved to en- 
courage traffic and to be of advantage 
to the Revenue. The lock gates are 
opened by the employés, and it is not 
the practice of the authorities to insist 
on extra hands being employed, as they 
are bound to provide for the opening of 
lock gates without further charge than 
the payment of dues. 

THE TITHE RENT-CHARGE BILL. 

Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby) : I wish 
to make an appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House with 
reference to the business of to-morrow. 
He was xind enough to consent to a 


{COMMONS} 
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motion yesterday to report progress, in 
order that we might see the Amend. 
ments of the Government to the Tithes 
Bill. I have had an opportunity of 
briefly looking at these Amendments, 
and I find that the effect of them is that 
of the old Bill two’ lines remain. But 
that is: not all. In the form in which 
the Paper stands at. present, we have 
not only the Government Amendments 
on the new Bill, butalso on the old Bill, 
which still remain, and I have got the 
two put together as they now stand on 
the Paper, and they constitutesome-yards 
—that is to say, the Amendments of the 
Home Secratary to the old Bill:and the 
Amendments of the Attorney General to 
the new Bill. . Now, that isnot the most 
convenient form in which we. can deal 
with them, and in the ordinary: course 
it would be the custom of the House 
that the Government, making material 
alterations in a Bill; should -move 
formally that the Bill be recommitted, 
in order to insert the Amendments they 
desire to insert «and: to exclude those 
parts they do not desire to retain... Un- 
fortunately there is an obstacle in the 


way of that—namely, that all the’ 


Amendments. upon the Paper are ex- 
cluded by the ruling of the Chair upon 
the instructions rejected by the Govern- 
ment. The Chairman: of Committees 
laid it down. that nothing could: be 
admitted which sought to lay the burden 
on the owner only. Now, these Amend- 
ments:do that. Therefore the whole 
of the Amendments proposed. by -the 
Government are Amendments that :can- 
not be put. In these circumstances I 
would ask the First Lord of the:Treasury: 
at all events not to attempt to go:on with 
the Bill to-morrow. It isquiteimpossible 
in a Bill of this magnitude, affecting a 
great interest and many millions of 
what has been called, and I think 
properly, national property, and con- 
taining important ee REE we 
tions to which I have no objection, on 
the contrary, as far I understand them, 
I am very much in favour of the general 
proposals of the Bill.- 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order!. The 
right hon. Gentleman is now travelling 
beyond the appeal he pe men to :make 
to the Leader of the House. 

Sm W. HAROQUURT: I am making 
an appeal, Sir, to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman not to put this Bill down for to- 
morrow, and I do so now in order that 
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the Bill may not be met to morrow with 
a Motion that the Bill shall not be pro- 
ceeded with. It would be much better if 
the right hon. Gentleman would arrange 
to set down other business which at this 
period of the Session it is necessary to 
goon with. Ifthe House will indulge 
me, I will not go into any argumenta- 
tive matter except to point out that this 
Bill includes extremely important matter 
which we should be allowed to consider 
fully, so that, if necessary, we might be 
able to: put down Amendments. We 
ought not to be called upomat 24 hours’ 
notice to take this Bill into considera- 
tion. It is one of our rules of legisla- 
tion that we donot deal ‘with property 
of any kind without giving the owner 
notice.’ With reference: to this new 
Bill, I do not speak ‘adversely: to ‘its 
principle: Ishould be very glad to see 
that principle carried out; ‘but it is 
absolutely necessary that the House 
should be placed at least in as a 
ition as ‘it would ‘be in. after a nd 
eading. If I were‘adverse to the Bill 

I should certainly demand that we 
should have a Second Reading discus- 
sion, but all I now say is this, that the 
House must be placed in as good a 
position as it would be in after the 
Second Reading of a new Bill—that 
hon. Members should be able to move 
such instructions as are necessary for 
dealing fully with the Bill in Committee. 


Generally speaking, it seems to me per-: 


fectly clear that we cannot go on with 
this Bill-to-morrew:. We have no time 
to put down’ Amendments which ‘are 
necessary for dealing with it and; on 
the whole, these:are matters.as to which 
gentlemen ought not only to know 
what they think themselves, but also, 
I venture to say, what their constituents 
think of the provisions of a Bill ‘so 
utterly novel as this: Therefore I ven- 
ture to submit to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that it is quite idle to endeavour 
to go on with Committee on this Bill to- 
morrow, and I would suggest that he 
should postpone it, at all events until 
next week. I would also submit that 
instead of endeavouring to cobble up a 
Bill by striking out all except two lines 
and putting in Amendments, it would 
be far better to withdraw this Bill and 
introduce to-morrow a new Bill, and then 
to proceed to the consideration of that 
new Billin the proper manner. That 
would be: by far the most convenient 


{Auaust 15, 1889} 
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course, because practically we shall have 
to deal with the Bill in that manner, 
however the question is put before us. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is highly 
satisfactory to hear that the right hon. 
Gentleman is entirely in favour of the 
principle of the Amendments the 
Government have = on the paper in 
reference to this Bill. He must, there- 
fore, be most desirous that the Bill 
should: be proceeded with as rapidly as 
possible. I gladly recognise the ex- 
tremely kind consideration of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He has objected that 
the Government are proposing a new 
Bill. What the Government are doing 
is simply this. They are inserting and 
giving effect to an instructiun—gq; De- 
bate, which was supported by-the tight 
hon. Gentleman himself and by almost 
every Member on ‘that side of the 
House—an Instruction that the Bill 
should place the liability on the owner. 
The right hon. Gentleman in supporting 
the proposal, obviously saw his way to 
giving practical effect to it in the Bill, or 
he would not have supported it. Now, 
following “4 that desire he says that it 
is absolutely. necessary to have more 
than 48 hours to consider a proposal 
which: all who desire thatthe Bill 
should be effectual think should “be 
at onee ratified by the- House of 
Commons. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not quite understood me. 
What I said was that you must revoke 
the decision of the House rejecting the 
Instruction. 


/*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The right hon: 


Geutleman is, I think, incorrect in his 
views. I think he will find it is possi- 
ble for the Committee to entertain the 
Amendments put on the paper by my 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General. At all events it does not rest 
with him or me to determine whether 
that is so or not. It was understood 
that the Amendment which stood on the 
paper in the name of the hon. Member 
for Essex, and several other Amend- 
ments which put the liability on the 
owner, would have been accepted. 

Sirk W. HARCOURT: The Chair- 
man of Committees laid emphasis on- 
the point that no Amendment which 
sought to put the liability on the owner 
would be admissible. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We shall see 
when the time comes what the Chair- 
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man of Committees thinks. Ian sure 
the House will think I should not be 
justified in responding to the appeal of 
the right hon. Gentleman.* We wish to 
prosecute this Bill Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have had 48 hours for the con- 
sideration of the Amendments of my 
hon. and learned Friend, because they 
were indicated as clearly as they could 
pelts be by my hon. and learned 

riend yesterday. They are admitted 
by the right hon Gentleman himself to 
be valuable, useful Amendments, in- 
volving all the principles required for 
the settlement of this question, and we 
shall ask the House to deal with the 
question, and to deal with it without 
any loss of time. 

*Mrx. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
I rise to a point of order, Sir. The 
right hon. Gentleman has just stated to 
the House that the Amendments now 
placed on the Paper are Amendments to 
earry out an Instruction which was de- 
feated by a majority of four. That 
being so, I ask you whether the In- 
struction moved by the hon. Member for 
Malden having been negatived on Mon- 
day night, it is competent for the Go- 
vernweut to place on the Paper Amend- 
ments practically in the spirit of that 
Instruction ? 

*Mrx. SPEAKER: That is hardly a 
question that ought to be addressed to 
ae, but I do not think the Committee 
would zo back on the Instruction, 

*Mx. G. OSBORNE MORGAN ( Den- 
bighshire, E.): Will it be possible to 
issue a Memorandum showing the 
Amendments, and giving a clear idea of 
the alterations intended to be made in 
the Bill ? 

*Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): For the 
convenience of Members I have directed 
that a number of copies of the Bill show- 
ing my Amendments shall be deposited 
at the Vote Office by 5 o’clock. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
On a point of order, Sir, I would put a 
question to you in reference to a deci 
sion of Mr. Speaker Brand in 1880. 
When Mr. Forster introduced a clause 
into the Irish Relief Bill as a new means 
of dealing with relief — namely, that 
the tenant should be compensated forcer- 
tain cases of disturbance—the Speaker 
ruled that a new Bill was required, and 
a new Bill had to be introduced. Now 
the House has decided to reject the 
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In t-uction carrying out the principle 
which the Government are embodying 
in their Amendments. In these civcum- 
stances, I ask whether it is not neces- 
sary that an entirely new Bill should be 
brought in which the House may have 
the opportunity of passing under the 
ruling of the Chair? And if the 
Amendments of the Government are 
proposed, will not the House be de- 
prived of the rulings of the Speaker and 
—I am not making any complaint—left 
entirely t> the rulings of the Chairman 
of Committees? 

*3in R. WEBSTER: On the point of 
order, Sir, I desire to call your attention 
to the fact that yesterday there stood on 
the Paper a series of Amendments pro- 
posing to change the word ‘‘ occupier” 
into ‘‘owner,”’ and as far as I could I 
ascertained these Amendments would 
not be ruled out of order. The 
statement I made yesterday was that I 
should be prepared to accept those 
Amendments. My present Amendments 
are to the same effect. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I also rise to 
the point of order. The Attorney 
General has missed the point. It was 
indeed ruled that the word ‘‘owner”’ 
might be substituted for ‘‘ occupier,”’ if it 
was not a matter of being the owner only, 
instead of the occupier, as an alternative. 
In the same way the ruling was in 
respect of distress—that distress could 
not be struck out of the Bill; it must 
remain in the Bill as an alternative. 
But the Government Amendment pro- 
pose to strike out distress without 
alternative, and to leave the respon- 
sibility on the owner only. But as the 
right hoa. Gentleman insists, I now beg 
to give notico—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! We 
must decide upon the point of order 
first. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
asks me a question whether 
an Instruction having been re- 
fused by the House, the Amend- 
ment might not contravene that 
Instruction. It will be for the Chairman 
of Committees to decide when the 
House is in Committee, whether the 
Amendments on the Paper are such as 
can be moved, notwithstanding the 
refusal of the House to grant the 
Instruction at an earlier stage. I do 
not anticipate any discrepancy between 
the ruling of the Chairman and my own. 
The Chairman in Committee is within 
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his jurisdiction and considers what is 


peewee and right, and I have every con- 


dence that he will give a right and fair 
decision. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Perhaps, Sir, I 
have not made myself clear. What I 
wish to point out is that on the occasion 
of the ruling to which I have referred 
the House was in Committee, and Mr. 
Speaker Brand decided that the particu- 
lar Amendment was outside the scope of 
the Bill. The corresponding question 
is—the House having refused a particu- 
lar Instruction, and the Government 
having put down an Amendment within 
the scope of that Instruction—is it in 
order to submit to the Speaker whether 
the proposed action in Committee can, 4s 
a matter of order, be taken, in view of 
the fact that the particular Amendment 
in Committee on the Irish Bill was sub- 
mitted to Mr. Speaker Brand. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: This matter is, if I 
may rag ean | say so, rather im- 
properly brought before me. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether the ruling of my 
predecessors affords an exact parallel to 
this case. But, as I have said, I am 
quite content to leave the matter in the 
hands of the Chairman of Committees, 
who will deal with the question when it 
arises. I do not think that any case has 
been made out for reference to me as 
Speaker. i 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I beg leave to 
give notice that I shall oppose proceed- 
ing with the Tithe Rent Cnarge Bill 
to-morrow. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): [ would ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether it would not be more 
decorous, not tu say more decent, as the 
Bill affects the whole agricultural in- 
terests, to wait uutil the new Minister of 
Agriculture is present to give us his 
views of the matter. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they be agreed to— Palatine 
Court of Durham Bill [Lords] with 
Amendments. 


POST OFFICE SITES BILL [RE- 
COMMITTED). (No. 377.) 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clauses 1 to 4 agreed to, 
* Clause 5. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
It is not my intention to divide the 


{Avavsr 15, 1889} 
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Committee in regard tu the new clause. 
I will only say that I think the position 
taken up by those of us who raised a 
Debate on the Second Reading of the 
Bill is at least justified by the action of 
the Committee upstairs. I am, of course, 
lad to find that some concession has 
en made to our demands on behalf of 
the people of London. I am uot satis- 
fied with the extent of that concession ; 
but, under the circumstances, we do not 
offer further opposition to the Bill. 


Clause agreed to. 


Bill reported without Amendment, 
read the third time, and passed. 


COINAGE LIGHT GOLD BILL (No. 321.) 

As amended, considered (Queen’s 
consent signified); Bill read the third 
time, and passed. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass IV. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £285,376, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1890, for Public 
Education in Scotland.’ 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): 
There are one or two points I desire 
to touch upon before we come to a 
decision. I observe from the Report 
of the Department that the Technical 
Education Act of 1887 has, after its 
two years’ test, proved an absolutely. 
dead letter. I predicted, as the Bilk 
was passing through the House, that it 
would prove a useless measure. The 
hon. Member for St. Rollox is, I think, 
right in criticising the statistics of the 
Department, in making the comparison 
with the state of things in 1872. The 
figures are undoubtedly misleading, 
and it is worth the  considera- 
tion of the Department whether 
they should not in future give the 
information the hon. Member suggested. 
There is one other point to which I wish 
tu refer. The Department is very - 
anxious to encourage the attendance of 
children ia schools. The children in 
Scotland .do not gu tu school at quite so 
early an age as the children in England. 
But I find in this Report two statements 
which in reality neutralise each other. 
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The first is that the children are too 
long in going to school, and the second 
is that they leave school too soon. Itis, 
however, admitted that the children in 
Scotland acquire all the elements of 
education, and it is admitted that they 
learn more in less time than the Eng- 
lish children—principally, no doubt, in 
consequence of the superiority of the 
Scotch schoolmasters. I regret. that 
children leave school at so early an age 
in Scotland, but I do not lament the 
absence of very young children from 
school. In Germany the age at which 
ehildren go to school is rather higher 
than it is in Scotland, and I think that 
what the children lose in education 
between the ages of four and seven, 
they more than gain physically, and 
they lay the foundation of a healthy 
education afterwards. . 

*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE(Mr. J. P. B. 
Rosertson, Bute): I understand that 
it will be for the convenience of this 
House if I say now the few words that 
are necessary in reply to the general 
observations that have just been made. 
The hon. Member for North Aberdeen 
(Mr. Hunter) has referred to the enor- 
mous field of controversy which was 
traversed by the hon. Member for the 
St. Rollox Division (Mr. Caldwell) yes- 
terday. The question raised by the 
hon. Member for St. Rollox is, after all, 
only indirectly connected with the 
present Vote, and arises out of a refer- 
ence made in the Report to the state of 
matters in 1872. I can most honestly 
say that the Report states the facts 
quite fairly. I do not intend to enter 
into the matter, because it has been 
discussed at the instance of the hon. 
Member for St. Rollox every year since 
this Parliament met. The very same 
battles have been fought, the very same 
accusations made, and the very same 
answers given every year as would be 
fought, made, and given now if I 
entered into the question; and accord- 
ingly I must reserve the time at my 
disposal for answering Members who 
have spoken at less length than the 
hon. Member for St. Rollox. The hon. 
Member for Sutherlandshire (Mr. A. 
Sutherland) has raised a very important 
question with reference to directing 
more attention to class instruction and 
less to individual instruction than has 
been hitherto the case. That is not a 
subject which has escaped the attention 


Mr. Hunter 


{COMMONS} 
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of the Department in recent years, A 
great impulse has been given to class 
instruction, and class subjects are now 
receiving a greater amount of encour- 
agement than heretofore. I should say 
further that all the children in the lower 
standards are now examined in classes, 
and not individually. 

*Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Suther- 
land): How high does that go ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: In the 
three first standards there are only class 
examinations. The Department has the 
subject fully in view, and will watch for 
apportunities of further extending the 
system. An hon. Member spoke on the 
subject of drawing, and many repre- 
sentations have been made to the 
Department on the subject, but I must 
remind the Committee that it is nota 
question with which the Education 
Department is chargeable or which arises 
upon this Vote. It was practically by 
the choice of those who are locally in 
charge of education in Scotland that the 
present system was adopted. I must 
refer gentlemen interested in the subject 
to the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Education Department, because 
he has charge of it and it does not fall 
within the present Vote. I am not 
aware that there is any other separate 
point which was taken except the one 
raised by the hon. Member for North 
Aberdeen. He thinks that the figures 
with regard to technical instruction are 
not as hopeful as they ought to be. Let 
us be just. Five School Boards have in 
operation the necessary procedure for 
taking advantage of the Act, and it is 
necessarily a subject in regard to which 
we cannot expect a very large number 
of School Boards to take action. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
rise to move the Motion of which I have 
given notice, the rejection of the amount 
set down in this Vote for training 
colleges. I have already had an oppor- 
tunity of stating my opinions on this 
subject, and therefore will content my- 
self with the briefest possible statement. 
My objections to the present system 
may in the main be said to be two. In 
the first place all the training colleges 
are denominational institutions, though 
the public school system of Scotland is 
becoming less and less denominational. 
In the second place the work which they 
profess to do would in my judgment be 
better performed by the national Uni- 
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versities. The Committee is aware that 
all the training colleges are denomi- 
national, and that the public school 
system of Scotland has year by year 
become less denominational. The in- 
crease in the number of public schools 
and the decrease in that of the denomi- 
national schools observed in previous 
years has been continued during 
the past year. Therefore to main- 
tain denominational training colleges 
is really to act in a spirit out 
of harmony with that existing in the 
schools, The Universities are perfectly 
willing to frame schemes for conducting 
the work of the training colleges. Of 
course it is a matter of opinion whether 
is is possible fur them to do the work or 
not, and what additional facilities they 
may require to carry it on properly. 
want to call attention to what is said 
in the Report of the Committee of 
Council on Education upon training 
colleges, and | venture to submit that 
the rather guarded references in that 
Report almost justify me in inferring 
that my views are really shared. by the 
Scotch Education Department. There 
is a certain amount. of faint praise of 
the institutions, no doubt, but on the 
main points on which I have laid stress, 
I maintain that the spirit of the Report 
is really in harmony with what I say. 
Everything they say about the denomi- 
national character of the colleges is of 
an apologetic character, and they state 
that they are denominational only in 
name and not so in character and effect. 
I want to know why they should be 
denominational in name even, seeing 
that it is an excellent. thing in the eyes 
of the Education Department that they 
should not be denominational in charac- 
ter. It appears that these denomina- 
tional institutions, whatever virtues 
they may possess in the eyes of the 
Church, make no successful appeal to 
the pockets of the churches. As to the 
question whether the Universities could 
be usefully employed in connection 
with this work, I venture to submit that 
the Report of the Committee of Council 
is very much in my favour. It lays 
stress on the encouragement given to 
the University education of teachers, 
and indicates clearly that that en- 
couragement will be continued. Italso 


refers to statistics as showing that “ not | 


a few of the future Scotch teachers are 


acquiring some. higher culture” in a 
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sphere larger than that of any institu- 
tion devoted to training alone. Having 
admitted the desirableness and the ne- 
cessity of this higher culture in the case 
of a limited number of students, the 
Department ought, instead of limiting 
opportunities in this way, to throw the 
benefit open to all the students. The 
Universities have no doubt as to their 
competency to undertake the work, and, 
as I have already stated, some of them 
have prepared schemes which, as far as 
I have examined them, seem to be per- 
fectly fair. . I regret that the date at 
which we are discussing this matter is 
so late that there is very little hope of 
obtaining the opinion of the Scotch 
Members as a whole. In some other 
Session, however, I hope we shall be 


Ij able to raise the question in a more 


effective fashion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed»: 


* That Item H, £28,706, for Annual Grants 
te Training Colleges, be omitted from the pro- 
posed Vote.”—(Mr. Fdmund Robertson.) (8103 


*Mr. C. 8. PARKER (Perth): I con- 
cur with my hon. Friend in regretting 
that so small a number of Members 
should be present for the discussion of 
this interesting question, and especially 
that there is so small a number.from 
Scotland. The chief difficulty I find in 
replying to my hon. Friend’s attack ..is 
that he has referred us to arguments 
which he has used in former years, 
but has, with great consideration for the 
time of the Committee, been exceedingly 
brief in stating those arguments. The 
first of them was that the Training 
Colleges are denominational, whilst the 
system of education in Scotland is almost 
entirely undenominational. _ I admit the 
force of that argument, but I think it is 
overstated. I think those who closely 
examine the system of education in 
Scotland can hardly deny that there is 
still a very large denominational element, 
There is the teaching of religion, and 
although each Schoul Board in Scotland 
can do as it pleases in this matter, there 
is almost invariably a working majority 
in favour, not only of teaching religion, 
but also of teaching the old Westminster 
Catechism. It can hardly be denied that, 
in this respect the schools favour one 
denomination. I may mention an 
illustration as having come under the 
notice of the Committee upon which I 
had. the, honour to serve. We had a 
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complaint brought before us from the 
rma Training College, that 
when they had. trained their teachers 
they could not as a general rule get one 
of them accepted in Scotland. The 
Episcopelian schools are usually too 

r to employ trained teachers and 
the Board Schools will not employ 
Episcopalians, so they have to go to 
England. So far, therefore, the Scotch 
Estimates are bearing the cost of training 
teachers for England. Presbyterian 
denominationalism is so strong that no 
Episcopalian would be allowed to teach 
a Scottish Board School. The other side 
of the question is that the Training 
Colleges are much less denominational 
than is generally supposed. The Com- 
mittee took evidence from teachers, 
Inspectors, Training Oollege Authori- 
ties, University professors, and others 
jnterested in the subject, and they 
all of them seem to agree in saying 
that there is next to no denomina- 
tionalism. The management, no doubt, 
is entrusted to a particular Church. 
But members of all Churches attend 
the Training College, and even serve 
upon its staff. In fact, it appears 
that in choosing, say, an Established 
Church Oollege in preference to a 
college of some other religious 
body, the students are influenced by 
companionship, and considerations of 
that kind, rather than by ‘regard for 
denomination. The difficulty I find in 
attaching much weight to my hon. 
Friend’s authority is, that he has not 
supplied the want which we find to 
exist of an alternative system for 
giving teachers adequate professional 
training. I do not remember that 
either on this or on any former occa- 
sion he has developed his views—at any 
rate, so far as he has done so, they are 
views which nearly all Educational 
Authorities in Scotland hold to be 
impracticable. The hon. Memberseemed 
to draw a distinction between the tone 
of the Report of the Committee of 
Council this year, and the tone of the 
Report of the Departmental Committee. 
I do not know whether he thinks that the 
two are at variance; but if hon. Members 
care to consult the Report of the De- 
partmental Committee on Training Col- 
leges they will see that, on the contrary, 
it laid the foundation for the action 
taken by the Education Department 
this year: The first recommendation, 


Mr, C. S. Parker 
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no doubt, is that professional training 
should be conducted in establishments’ 
set apart for that purpose; but it is 
added that, in order to avoid professional 
narrowness, it is desirable to combine 
that training, as far as possible, with a 
liberal University education. That 
was the desire of the Committee; 
that was their recommendation; and 
the Department states that, in con- 
sequence of that recommendation, they 
are giving further opportunities ir 
the Training Ooclleges to all who 
are qualified to profit by University 
training. But the hoa. Member 
is not content with this. He says 
that the whole of the teachers 
should attend the Universities. Let me 
remind the House how the matter stands 
in foreign countries. Wethink a great 
deal of the German and Swiss systems, 
but I am not aware that in any country. 
the training of teachers in the Univer- 
sities is carried anything like so far 
as it is in Scotland. My hon. Friend 
spoke as if Scotland were behindhand 
in this respect, but, on the contrary, I 
say that Scotland is the one country 
in Europe which possesses teachers who 
combine—many of them—University 
degrees, and more of them some Uni- 
versity teaching. with’ their professional 
training in the Training Oolleges. Now, 
let me look at the feasibility of the 
system recommended by my hon. Friend 
asawhole. We have female teachers, 
as well as male teachers, who have been 
pupil teachers in the{ordinary schools 


of Scotland. Can it be contended that the: 


Universities areat present equipped with 
the requisite machinery for teaching 
to young girls of that age and class’ 
geography, arithmetic, English grammar, 
singing and sewing?- I should be 
happy to see these girls attending Uni- 
versity classes, but many of them are 
so far below the University standard 
that it would be useless to send them 
there, and the same remark applies to 
many male teachers. You cannot get 
the candidates to come up to that 
standard. The Universities do not teach 
arithmetic, geography, English grammar 
and the sol-fa system, and you would 
require a special staff to do it; and 
even if you had that special staff the 
instruction they would give would be less 
practical than what the teachers get in 
the Training Colleges. The hon. Gentle~ 
man has said the Universities are willing 
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to undertake this work. But the Depart. 
mental Committee conferred with all 
the Scotch Universities. Those of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow were not willing. 
There was no such proposal from those 
Universities, although there were pro- 
posals that the students in training 
should be set more free to attend Uni- 
versity lectures. There had been a pro- 
posal that the University of Aberdeen 
should itself train teachers. We went 
into the matter with the professors, 
but, on the whole, the  conclu- 
sion arrived at was that the Uni- 
versity did not see its way to undertake 
the training unless more favourable 
financial considerations were allowed 
than the Government were likely to 
entertain. St. Andrew’s is the one 
University which is prepared to train 
teachers, male and female, for the ordi- 
nary schools, and, for my part, I should 
be glad to see the work entrusted to this 
University. I have pointed out to the 
Principal of St. Andrew’s and to those 
interested there that there is a recom- 
mendation of the Committee on which 
they may found a claim. It is true that 
in the body of the Report the Com- 
mittee didnot see their way to recommend 
direct grants to one of the Universities 
as a Training College, but the prin- 
ciple was laid down that if any 
other body should come forward and 
make themselves responsible in the way 
that the Training Colleze Acthorities do 
—especially if they assumed financial 
responsibility—it should have a share in 
the training of the teachers of Scotland. 
I should bedelighted to see St. Andrew's, 
in connection it might be with Dundee, 
organise a Committee and framea scheme 
by way of experiment, and if it suc- 
ceeded, it might then be extended. But 
it seems idlo to propose at present 
that all teachers should be University 
men. The country will not go to that ex- 
~— I believe that in Scotland we 

ave already more training of elemen- 
tary teachers at the Universities than is 
to be found in any other country in 
Europe, and I do not believe the Uni- 
versities are willing to undertake more ; 
while if we were to press more upon 
them I am afraid it would be found that 
the Universities would become less effi- 
cient for the higher purposes which they 
now subserve. All couatries that stand 
high in regard to education find that an 
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creation of teachers; but you cannot 
create teachers without a special train- 
ing. It is generally admitted that a 
young man from a University, whatever 
honours he may have obtained, when 
made a School Inspector is not always 
found thoroughly to understand his 
work, and the same is true of teachers 
trained in Universities only. I trust 
the Department will maintain, but also 
improve and liberalise the present sye- 
tem of professional training for teachers, 
combining it as far as may be practicable 
with attendance in University classes. 
*Dr. McDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty): We have heard a good deal 
about the teaching of religion in the 
Scotch Colleges, but the hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken knows as 
well as I do that we have three 
religious denominations in Scotland— 
namely, the Free Church, the Estab- 
lished Church and the United Presby- 
terian Church, and if any one can say 
that the definite limits of either of these 
three religious bodies are being taught 
in any of the schools in Scotland I 
reply that he is mistaken, and that that 
is not the case at all. An inspection of 
our public schools will show that 
there is really no difference in regard 
to religious teaching as between e 
Church and Established Church. It is. 
to be said that the schools are denomi- 
national, bécause the catechism is 
taught in them, inasmuch as the cate- 
chism is purely Protestant, and applies 
equally to all three denominations. 
*Mr.C. 8. PARKER: I did not for & 
moment intend to convey that there 
was denominationalism as between the. 
Free and Established and the United 
Presbyterian Churches; but there is as. 
against Catholics and Episcopalians. 
Dr. McDONALD: Certainly, they 
are denominationalist as against’ 
Catholics and Episcopalians; but we 
have hardly any Catholics or Episco-' 
palians in Scotland. Well, the hon. 
Gentleman talks about denomina- 
tionalism in the School Boards, and 
the same answer applies there— 
namely, that there is really no differ- 
ence between the Free, Established, and 
United Presbyterian Churches. ‘There 
can be no doubt on this point. A great 
deal has been made of the professional 
training which is given in these Trainin 
Colleges or normal schools, as we ca 
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there, I am sorry to say it is now 
more than 20 years ago, and I know 
that at that time they did their 
work admirably. All the time we 
devoted to profeesional training was 
about two or three hours a week; the 
rest of the time was devoted to the 
ordinary education given in the secon- 
dary schools. But now these schools are 
to be met with all over Scotland, and 
especially in the large towns; hence 
the non-necessity for thehighereducation 
whichis given in thesecolleges,|thereason 
for supporting them being as great 
again then as it isnow. Again, we 
have been told about the bursaries being 
lost, if given to students in the Univer- 
sities or in Secondary Schools. The 
fact is, that they have got into the same 
position as that in which we find the 
students in the Training Colleges. 
We cannot compel these to become 
teachers. They leave the Training Col- 
leges (though I believe they are now 
compelled to give two years’ teaching) 
and then they may go away just as those 
who leave the Universities and in the 
same way be lost as teachers of educa- 
tion. With regard tothe female students, 
there certainly is a difficulty in their 
case, and I think it would be found 
better to keep up one or two Training 
Colleges for females alone. I have 
before spoken about the denominatiunal 
schools, called Free Church Colleges 
and Established Church Colleges, in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. What do we 
find? Why there: are two of these 
colleges within 200 yards of each other, 
each maintaining a large staff, so that 
a double amount of money is expended. 
Does anyone imagine that the tenets of 
either the Free or the Established 
Church are taught within the walls of 
those Training Colleges? If not, why 
do we waste money in the keeping up of 
two large schools which differ in name 
and in nothing else, when both might 
be put into one building and served by 
one staff? I would suggest that this 
would be a good way of reducing 
the expenditure on these denominational 
colleges, in which, at the present time, 
there is a great waste of power and a 
large waste of money. This, I think, 
would be a good and proper beginning. 

Siz G. CAMPBELL (Kirkealdy): I 
understood the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Perth (Mr. Parker) to 
apologise for, these denominational 


Dr. Me‘ Donaid 
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schools, but I think the result. of his 
statement goes far to confirm the view 
which many of us here entertain. He 
tell us that the pupils from the Episco- 
alian Training Colleges do not teach in 
Brolaad. but go away to England, 
because there is no demand for them in 
Scotland. With regard to what has 
been said about the other colleges, I 
have more faith in my countrymen 
than to believe they are as_ bigoted 
as the hon. Gentleman supposes them 
to be. I cannot believe that our 
School Boards are so bigoted that 
a teacher who does not profess the 
form of religion they affect is not 
likely to be employed bythem. I refuse 
to believe this. I may say with regard 
to candidates for Parliament, as to 
whem my experience has a wider 
range, the. constituencies do not show 
themselves particularly ready to refi 
a man because he is an Episcopalian. 
know a great many Episcopalians who 
represent Scotch constituencies. It is 
my belief that if ever there was religious 
bigotry in Scotland it is softening 
down and gradually disappearing, and 
in point of fact it can hardly be said 
to exist at the presenttime. It may be 
that the catechism to which allusion 
has been made is still nominally taught 
in the colleges; but it is not likely to 
subsist very long. Public opinion in 
Scotland with pull ell this down. On 
general grounds I quite agree with what 
has been said by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ross-shire, who has 
pointed out the waste of power, and 
the unjustifiable expenditure of money 
for denominational colleges, that are 
placed side by side in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. I do not want to 
abolish these. denominatonial colleges; 
but I wish to seo a system. of 
education in Scotland which shall be 
national, and also Training Oolleges 
which shall be under the control of the 
Government. I am not s» clear. as to 
the argument of the hon. Member 
for Dundee, that you ought to transfer 
the school teachers to the Universities, 
Iam uot a very strong believer in the 
higher culture of the Universities. 
I think it would be a very great deal 
wiser to maintain the Training Colleges 
on a modernised basis, and to give our 
teachers the training which will fit them 
for the public schools and enable them to 
giveinstruction in thenatural sciencesand 
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useful arts in which our schools are to 
some extent deficient because of the 
deficiency of the schoolmasters. I admit 
that something must be done to im- 
prove the Universities of Scotland, 
though I sympathise with what was said 
by the hon. Member for Perth. The 
University of St. Andrew’s has several 
very excellent professors, but somehow 
or other they have never succeeded in 
the training of schoolmasters. The Duke 
of Argyll and others tried to popularise 


* the University of St. Andrew’s, but they 


were not able to do so; still I think it 
might be so modernised as to make a 
charming University where could be 
combined the training of young women 
with the training of young men to fit 
them as teachers in the highest stan- 
dards. I do hope the Government will 
tell us that they intend to get rid of this, 
toa certain extent, obnoxious denomina- 
tional system of Training Colleges, and 
that they will substitute for it a system 
which is more rational. 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
action of the Government towards these 
Institutions has rested upon most in- 
telligible grounds. Nobody suggests 
that d priori, or as a matter of theory, 
there is any necessary connection 
between the denominationalism of the 
country and the Training Colleges. We 
must take things as we find them. We 
find that there are Training Colleges 
which are doing their work to the satis- 
faction of the School Boards. And I 
emphasise that by saying that it ie never 
to be forgotten that School Boards in 
many parts of the country almost invari- 
ably choose the students of those Train- 
ing Colleges as teachers. It is sug- 
gested that the Universities should take 
up this business of the training 
of teachers. As a matter of fact 
they do not do so, and we have tolook 
to the Training Colleges which are 
actually existing and which do this work. 
As to the denominational character ofthe 
teaching, the report of the Department 
is absolutely accurate. There is no 
shadow or trace of denominational bias 
in the training of our teachers. I 
understand that the action of the School 
Board is very impartial, and they take 
either the students of the Free Ohurch 
or the Established Church. There is no 
overlapping of the work between these 
different Institutions, and the supply of 
teachers they send-cut is not in excess 
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of the requirements of the country, -I 
do not see that any good would be done 
by throwing the two Colleges into one 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow. As to the 
Universities, if you ask them to under- 
tuke the training of teachers, the fact of 
whether they may or may not be adapted 
to the work is a matter to be watched 
for the future. Be it observed that the 
Department have of late years given 
great and increasing encouragement to 
the students to attend a University by 
giving the Colleges allowances to send 
them there in the third year. Although, 
therefore, the system of these Training 
Colleges in the abstract is not perfect in 
theory, good results come from it, and 
the money paid by the State is well 
spent, 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): Mr. Courtney, we have had so 
far to apologise for this present system 
of denominational training. It is very 
easy to understand the ground on which 
the right hon. Gentleman defends these 
institutions. He falls back on the posi- 
tion that ‘‘we must take things as we 
find them.” These Colleges are denomi- 
national at the present moment; there- 
fore we must not do anything to reform 
them. If he held out any nope that 
denominationalism would be got rid of, 
my view might be changed; but he is 
prepared so long as he is in authority to 
maintain denominationalism in the 
Training Colleges. I do not understand 
the attitude of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Perth. Are we to under- 
stand that he favours denominational- 
ism? Does he defend these Colleges 
because there is so much denominational- 
ism in the system of education in Seot- 
land? At any rate, he might have gone 
this small step with us and protested 
against this system of denominational- 
ism being kept up. It is perfectly true 
that these Culleges are kept up at a very 
considerable and unnecessary expendi- 
ture to the taxpayer, because you have 
in one place two or three different 
training colleges maintained where one 
would suffice. The fact that there is no 
shade of difference, practically speaking, 
between the principal Churches of 
Scotland is an additional reason why the 
Government should not encourage de- 
nominationalism by sanctioning the main- 
tenance of denominational Training Col- 
leges in different centres, 
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*Mr. A. SUTHERLAND(Sutheiland): 
Sir, 1 was rather astonished to hear the 
argument used by the Lord Advocate, 
that, because these Training Colleges 
exist, therefore we are bound to carry 
them on. That argument might have 
been applied in favour of continuing 
the old parish schools at the 
time of the Act of 1872. I think 
the whole argument lies in the waste 
of money involved in keeping different 
colleges in close proximity. I have no 
objection to these Training Colleges, and 
think they are doing the work imposed 
upon them. At the same time I do not 
agree with my hon. Friend (Mr. E. 
Robertson) that the Universities are 
qualified to do the work of training 
teachers. The work of the Training 
Colleges is well done; but that is no 
reason why it should continue to be done 
by the denominations. It is all very 
well for the Lord Advocate to say that 
there is no connection between the 
schools and denominations in the 
colleges; but my experience has been 
that teachers from a Training College 
have got appointments simply because 
they belonged toa certain Church. I 
vote for the Amendment as a protest 
against these institutions being carried 
on, really, as I understand, at a profit. 
The whole of this money for the main- 
tenance of these colleges is public 
money, not supplemented to any extent 
by money derived from the deuomina- 
tions. I do not say that the money has 
not been economically spent, or spent in 
the best way; all I wish to do isto make 
my protest against the continuance of 
this system. If I saw any disposition 
to put an end to it I should be content 
to give them an opportunity. But no 
such policy has been manifested by the 
Scotch Department, and, deprecating 
the absence of such a policy, I shall 
support the Amendment of my hon. and 
learned Friend. 

-*Mr. HUNTER: Sir, there is one 
point which has not been brought before 
the Committee. The Schoolmasters’ 
Association in the Nortu of Scotland 
is a body of as excellent, intelligent, 
and successful teachers as there are in 
Scotland; and it is their unanimous 
opinion that it is most desirable to make 
the Universities training schouls for 
teachers. We are agreed that the Uni- 
‘versities at the present moment have 
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but it is suggested that it is possible, if 
they are encouraged, for them to find 
the means to give effect to the principle 
laid down in the statement for the 
University of Edinburgh; that the 
teaching, like ali other of the learned 
professions, ought to be provided for in 
the University curriculum. One reason 
why my hon. Friend has brought for- 
ward his Amendment is that we are 
anxious to impress upon the University 
Commissioners the propriety of directing 
their attention to this subject. At pre- 
sent the Education Department spend 
£30,000 a year on [raining Colleges in 
which there are only 860 students 
being taught. The number of the 
students in the Scotch Universities, on 
the other hand, amounts to over 6,000, 
yet the cost to the nation is no more 
than the expenditure on the Training 
Colleges. The teachers in the North 
are very anxious that some portion of 
this money should be given to the 
Universities under a properly devised 
scheme. It would be entirely impos- 
sible for the Universities to undertake 
the work with their existing funds. 
If the change were made, a great saving 
would be effected to the public exche- 
quer, because, whereas each student at 
present costs the nation £35, the cost 
under the Universities would be very’ 
much smaller for obtaining an adequate 
supply of teachers. Another considera- 
tion which weighs with the teachers in 
the North of Scotland is, that the status 
and pay of teachers would be raised.’ 
The State at present tempts a certain 
number into the teaching profession by 
giving them a gratuitous education. In 
that way the salaries of teachers are 
depressed bel2w a proper level, and the 
consequence is that School Buards find 
that they can get certificated teachers 
from these Colleges at a rate at which 
they could not hope to obtain them, 
had the students to pay for their 
education as in all other professions. 

cheerfully admit, from a secular send 
of view, that the Training Culleges have 
done their work in a perfectly satisfac- 
tory manner according to the standard 
set before them. AndI admit that it 
was perfectly inevitable we should have 
had them, because there was no other 
machinery for the training of teachers. 
It is to be regretted that the Universi- 
ties did not undertake the work earlier, 


not the machinery of Training Colleges; | but I hope they are in @ more re- 
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pentant mood, and are willing and 
anxious to discharge what is their 
true function. I hope that the Uni- 
versity Commission will be prepared to 
recommend to Parliament that some 
portion of the money now given to these 
Training Colleges should be given 
to the Universities, which would do the 
work much more cheaply, and give the 
teachers a much higher status and 
better training than they get at present. 
Tne hon. Member for Perth imagines 
that ladies could not possibly enter the 
Universities. That is really an anti- 
quated notion. The attendance of ladies 
at college is so familiar that I should 
have thought the hon. Member would 
not have been startled by the suggestion. 
Certainly the attendance of ies at 
colleges has an effect both beneficial to 
themselves and to the young men who 
attend. My hon. Friends the Members 
for Perth and Inverness were the only 
two Scotch Members of the Committee, 
and, on reading their Report, what con- 
vinced me there was something weak in 
the position of the Training Colleges 
was their statement that in the Univer- 
sities it was impossible to give close at- 
tention to the moral and religious train- 
ing of the teachers. Now, if they could 
have put forward any tangible result of 
this training in the colleges, certainly 
they would have done so; but they have 
not, and have fallen back upon language 
vague and obscure. Another objection 
is that the students are not qualified to 
attend the University classes. That 
would be so, if they were asked to 
attend the whole of the curriculum. 
But what we suggest is that a special 
faculty, or course, shall be prepared, 
alongside medicine, law and divinity, 
called the faculty of education. That, 
I think, is the true course which reform 
should take in Scotland. I can only say 
with regard to the remarks of the Lord 
Advocate that I think they show he is 
open to receive impressions, and to con- 
sider the whole state of the caso, and I 
- hope we shall find him joining in efforts 
to enable the Universities to train 
teachers. 
*Me. 8. SMITH (Flintshire): Mr. 
Courtney, perhaps I may be allowed to 
say a few words. I think on this side of 
the House more stress than is warranted 
has been laid by some hon. Members 
on the description of Training Colleges 
as denominational.” In Scotland 
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there is little or no difference of reli-. 
gious principle between various denom- 
inations. We should bear in mind 
that it is always desirable that those 
who are to train the young should them- 
selves be brought up carefully and re- 
ligiously. These is one other observation 
I would like to make. It has been 
said that the Universities are capable of 
giving all the education that those who 
intend to be teachers required. I am 
very strongly of opinion that it is not 
so. The great difficulty is to know how 
to impart knowledge to. others, and I 
believe that those who intend to take up 
teaching require special training. 
Again, I am bound to say that the 
supervision exercised by the University 
Authorities is not sufficient. In my 
time, as long as a young man attended 
his lectures they did not care what be- 
came of him. The consequence was that 
many of the men who were at the 
University with me made sad failures 
in life. consider it very important 
that young men and young girls at the 
impressionable ages of 15 to 18 should 
be under some sort of supervision, and 
that supervision will be best obtained 
at the hands of religious bodies. ‘ 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford) : 
I must apologise to Scotch Members 
for interfering in- the Debate at 
this stage, but as my hon. Friend 
has broken the ice I will follow 
him. In the first place, I may be allowed 
to say that I do not think my hon. 
Friend is a bad specimen of the training 
of the Scotch University. In the great 
Universities of this country, when they 
were par excellence religious Institutions, 
there was as large a percentage of 
failures as ever came out of the Scotch 
Universities, whereno regard is supposed 
to have been paid to the religious welfare 
of the students. The English people 
are conscious that upon educational, as 
well as upon other matters, Szotland 
always leads the way for Great Britain, 
and when the subject now under discus- 
sion is definitely settled it will be easier 
for England to follow in the wake of 
Scotland. These separate Training 
Colleges are kept up on the one side for 
the purpose of getting quit of the Estab- 
lishment, and on the other for the pur- 
pose of maintaining it. Why cannot 
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the Presbyterians of Scotland combine, 
seeing there is really no difference in 
their religious tenets ? The case for the 
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Training Colleges in Scotland is weaker 
than it is in England, where it is con- 
sidered of the first importance that 
doctrinal differences should be recog- 
nised and emphasised. In Scotland no 
effort of the k 

they are all of one opinion. For my 
own part I think the Universities would 
be eminently qualified to do the work 


which is now being done by the Training 


Colleges, I believe much harm is done 
in-this country to young people by com- 
pelling them to recognise denominational 
differences. I think Scotland is quite 
right in demanding this change, and it 
cannot be long before it is conceded. 

Mr. E,, ROBERTSON: I have to 
thank, on behalf of Scotch Liberals, the 
hon. Member for Bradford, for having, 
by taking part in this Debate, added 
another to the many debts we owe him 
for his fearless, long continued and con- 
sistent advocacy of Liberal principles. 
Sir, this Debate has sounded the death 
knell of denominationalism in Scotland, 
particularly affer what has fallen from 
the Lord Advocate. He said that we 
were not dealing with these Institutions 
de novo, which is an abandonment of the 
entire principle. on which they are 
founded. He went on to say that these 
Colleges are kept up by denominational 
Institutions. But what I want to point 
out is this, that they. are kept up, not by 
the denominations, but by the public 
money. The right hon, Gentleman said 
the Universities are not ready to train 
teachers. Of course they are not. He 
knows that they cannot be expected to 
be ready so long as the State keeps these 
Training Colleges at its own expense, 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. S. Smith) has 
quoted the Member for Perth in support 
of the denominational character of these 
Institutions, and I can only hope he will 
not think me rude when I say that I am 

lad he is not a Scotchman. The hon. 
ember for Perth made one significant 
remark. He said :— 

“If you take away the money and give itin 
the shape of bursaries to the Universities you 
will have students who had entered to be 
schoolmasters going into other professions.” 
That observation expresses what used to 
be the spirit of the Privy Council’s 
system ; but I feel pretty sure that 
the Scotch Educational Department are 
too liberal to be prompted by such a 
spirit, which would mean that you would 

eliberately mutilate the training of 


Mr. IWingworth 
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young men in order that they should 
not be fitted to enter any other profes. 
sion than that of teaching. There is 
most force in the objection of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. A. Sutherland), that the 
Universities cannot do this work: But 
f£ do not propose that they’should under- 
take the work without special provision 
being made for them, I do not see 
why the business of the © Training 
Colleges should not be brought within 
the University system, just as is the 
professional training’ of lawyers, minis- 
ters, and doctors.’ Now, my hon. Friend 
Ds rene g some little doubt about the 
value of University training. I am 
deeply impressed with the high value of 
University ener and I believe that 
the. Universities, both in England and 
Scotland, afford by far the ‘finest and 
best intelleetual training that anyone 
could have. What I object to is this— 
that you should divorce those who are 
to teach the children of the country from’ 
this higher intellectual culture. “It is 
not the mere Degree which gives this 
University training a high value.  Itis 
rather what I may call the ‘moral edu- 
cation and intellectual culture obtained, 
not'so much in reading for the Degrees 


and in listening to the lectures; as in’ 


the common membership of the Univer- 
sity system. It is not what the pro- 
fessors teach the students thatis valuable 
in University life, but it is what the 
students teach each other. If you insist 


upon excluding schoolmasters to whom 


the destinies of the children of the 
future are to be entrusted, I think you 
will ‘be inflicting a ‘grievous harm 


upon that body. I believe that the 


people of Scotland at large are entirely 


in sympathy with the stand which is 


now being made for the freeing of the 
Training Oolleges from all connection 
with denominational ‘schools, and enab- 
ling schoolmasters to share in the 
mY intellectual ‘culture already pro- 
vi 


ided for in the Scotch University 


system. I do not intend, neither do I 
desire, that the already overgrown Uni- 


versities of Edinburgh and Glasgow 
should be swollen by a further accession 


of students through transferring to them 
this work of training. I think those 
Universities are already much too large, 
but I have always held that the smaller 
Universities, such as St. Andrew’s and 
Aberdeen, are perfectly competent to 
undertake this work. I know that 
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Aberdeen and University Ovllege, Dun- 
dee, are desirous to undertake it, and I 
believe that, under proper management, 
these three Institutions could easily take 
over the 860 normal scholars and per- 
form the work of training them quite as 
well as it is being conducted under the 
sectarian system. 

. Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: I want 
to clear up one point. I understand 
that the sum to be devoted to the Train- 
ing Golleges is considerably in excess of 
that ast year, and I am told that 
if we did not take advantage of these 
Institutions we should have to pay a 
great deal. more: The hon. Member for 
Dundee asserts, however, that: the de- 
nominations contribute nothing :towards 
the expense of these schools, but that on 
the contrary they. make: profit out of 
them, I should like to know if it is so, 
and: if the schools are maintained solely 
and exclusively at the expense of the 
taxpayer. Again, I find that every 
pupil trained in these schools costs £35 
per year. That seems to me to be an 
enormous expenditure, and if that is to 
be the result.of a system of maintaining 
two or three denominational colleges, 
all I can say is that it is an abominable 
abuse, even from a financial point of 
view. I again ask, do these denomina- 
tional bodies contribute towards the 
expenses of the colleges. 

:‘*Mz. ANGUS SUTHERLAND: 
The hon. Member for Dundee seems 
to think that I, in’ my observations; 
depreciated - the value: of University 
training. Now, if my remarks 
seemed to do-that I wish at once: to. 
say that it was not my desire to 
convey that. impression. . I should like 
to point out to the hon. Member for 
om caldy, when he refers to —— of 

e pupils. in these Training 
that SS con of £35 represents mak 
more than the mere cost of education, 
and that the cost of living is ineluded. 
*Mz. J.P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
answer to the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy may be stated very 
briefly. It is that the amount of the 
grant is 75 per cent of the approved 
expenditure. 

em. CLARK (Caithness): I am going 

to support the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Dundee, because 
I hold that. the course now taken by the 
Education Departmentin certain matters 
makes it desirable that the present 
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system should be altogether abolished. 
At the present time a teacher who is 
certified by these Training Colleges only 
earns a Government grant of 4s. per 
head for all pupils he passes in scien- 
tifie subjects ; whereas if the teacher is 
a University graduate the Government 
grant in such cases is 10s. per head, 
although the pupils pass exactly the 
same examination. It is hard that 
teachers who get practically the same 
qualification should thus be handicapped 
in the matter of Government grant for 
scientific subjects, and I think the dif- 
ference ought to be done away with. 
My hon. Friend seems to think that the 
students in Training Oolleges are 
boarded and lodged there. As a matter 
of fact, the student is treated in exactly 
the same way as a University student, 
He lives in lodgings. He goes to his 
class and back again, and nobody takes: 
any more notice of him. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 75; 
Noes 146.—({Div. List, No. 307.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £12,888, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Oharge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1890, for Grants to 
Scottish Universities.” 

Mr. HUNTER: I move to reduce 
this Vote: by a sum of £1,316, the 
amount proposed to be paid to Profes- 
sors of Theological Chairs in the Uni- 
versities of Scotland during the current 
year. I wish to call the attention of the 
House to the extraordinary expense con-, 
nected with the education of divinity stu- 
dents. The sum atthe disposal of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen for divinity students 
is £1,921 ayear. Taking an average of 
three years, this amount has been spent 
in the education of about 30 students, 
so that each student costs no less than 
£62 a year. The medical endowments 
are smaller than those for divinity; 
but the number of students in medi- 
cine is more than 10 times the 
number of divinity students, while 
the cost is only £4 16s. per stu- 
dent. In St. Andrew’s University the 
endowments for divinity amount to 
£1,800 a year, the number of students, 
taking an average of three years, bein 
33, so that the cost is £56 5s. per hea 
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This seems to be very exorbitant, but 
the difference is still more striking in 
the case of Edinburgh University. The 
University of Edinburgh has an income 
of £1,944 for divinity and the mumber 
of students was 107; while the endow- 
ments for medicine amounted to 
£1,766, the mumber of medical students 
being 1,879. So that the cost 
per medical student is 19s., and for each 
divinity student £18 3s. Taking the 
whole of Scotland, the endowments for 
medicine amount to £5,800, and there 
are 3,000 students, the cost beiag less 
than £2 per head. The endowments 
for divinity amounted to £7,664, and 
the students numbered 278 only. 
Therefore, on grounds of financial 
economy alone, we ought to stop the 

ants for these Theological Chairs. 
But when we add the fact that the 
students who are taught in these Uni- 
versities are only the theological 
students belonging to the Established 
Church, we find that more than one- 
third of the total endowment of the 
Universities of Scotland—over £7,000 
a year—is devoted to the education of 
divinity students belonging to one only 
of the numerous denominations to be 
found in Scotland. This isa scandalous 
evil, and I have thought it desirable 
that the Committee should know the 
facts I have stated. I hold that it is 
entirely contrary to sound policy and 
to justice that taxes which are collected 
from all religious denominations should 
be applied for the purpose of educating 
only those who are connected with the 
Established Church. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £11,588, be 
granted for the said Service.”—( dr. 
Hunter.) 


*Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. M. T. Srormonta 
Darutne, Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s 
Universities): The hon. Member has 
based his Motion on a number of 
calculations which he has made, 
and which for the moment I am 
not in a position to controvert, but if 
they are all of the same inaccurate 
character as the figures relating to St. 
Andrew’s University I cannot rezeive 
them with absolute faith. The number 
of divinity students given for St. 
Andrew’s for instance, talls very far 


Mr. Bunter 


Su; ply — Cicil 
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short of the actual number in attend: 
ance. 


for three years. 

*Mr. M. T. STORMONTH DAR. 
LING: The hon. Member may be 
right in his average, but what I say is 
that the actual number in attendance 


last session was 48. The hon. Member - 


also referred to the point raised during 
the discussion on the Universities Bill by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Kirkcaldy—namely, that many men who 
do not intend to follow the theological 
profession enter the theological classes. 
I have made inquiries on the point, 
and I am informed that that is an entire 
mistake: that there may be isolated 
cases of the kind, but that. they form 
so small a proportion of the whole as 
not to be worth taking into account 
atall. Inasmuch as the general ques- 
tion raised by the hon. Gentleman has 
been so recently discussed, I think I 
shall best consult the convenience of 
the Committee if I refer the hon. 
Gentleman to the arguments which 
were used in the Debates upon the 
Universities Bill, and do not pursue the 
subject further on the present occasion.. 

Siz G. CAMPBELL: Iam not willing 
to accept a general statement in contra- 
diction of the general statement I made. 
If the Solicitor General has statistics I 
shall be very happy to stand corrected’; 
unless he has, I do not think the question 
is fully set at rest. One word with 
regard to the present number of students 
in St. Andrew’s being 48. I do not 
know how that has been brought about, 
but I know that a very few years ago 
there were only 18 students. I regret 
that my hon. Friend proposes to refuse 
the whole of the Vote for Theological 
Chairs in Scotland. I am not anxious to 
raise. the question, because I think it 
will come up along with the question of 
the Disestablishment of the Church. I 
should have been satisfied to reduce the 
Vote by the cost of the utterly unneces- 
sary Theological Chairs at St. Andrew’s 
and Aberdeen Universities. 

*Mr. M.T. STORMONTH DARLING: 
Ifthe hon. Gentleman wishes me to be 
more precise I will say that upon inquiry 
I was informed that there is only one 
student who answers the description 
given x; the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. HUNTER: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman has raferred to the number of 


Mr. HUNTER: I gave the average : 
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Let me 
read out the figures for the last 10 
years. In 1878-79 there were 22, the next 
year 20, the next year 20, the next year 
24, the next year 22, the next year 24, 
the next year 28, the next year 34, the 
next year 38, and last year 42. The 
Solicitor General makes the number 
fast year 48, but the difference is not 
significant; it would only reduce the 
eost from £54 or £56 to £40. I contend 
that £10 would be an extravagant sum 


- considering the resources of the Scotch 


Universities, but when you add the fact 
that these are denominational Colleges 
the argument becomes stronger. I beg 
leave to dispute the doctrine that this is 
part of the question of disestablishment. 
A Disestablishment Bill would have 
nothing whatever to do with the Uni- 
versities. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 73; 
Noes 123.—(Div. List, No. 308.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(3.) £1,900, National Gallery, &c., 
Scotland. 


Dr. CLARK: At this late period of 
the Session I do not intend to oppose 
this Vote; but I beg to give notice that 
next year.I shall move to reduce the 
Vote, in order to raise the question of 
the advisability of transferring the con- 
trol of the National Gallery from the 
Board of Trustees of Manufactures to 
the Secretary for Scotland. 

Vote agreed to. 

4, Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £337,957, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1890, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Science and Art Department, 
pF the Establishments connected there- 
with, 

*Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): I am 
glad to find a restoration of the “ grant 
m aid of examples to local museums.”’ 
The withdrawal of that grant has been 
very disadvantageous, and I personally 
would have liked to see the item stand- 
ing at the figure it did formerly. I also 
regret the decrease in the item for the 
reproduction of works ofart. Although 
Thave no doubt the Vice President of 
the Council will be able to offer to the 
Committee a satisfactory explanation of 
the figures, I think the decreases are 
regrettable if they show a falling off in 
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the demands of the country in this 
respect, or a diminution in the capacity 
of the Science and Art Department to 
satisfy those requirements. I am 
sure the Committee will feel these are 
amongst the most satisfactory forms 
of expenditure we can have. Notwith- 
standing that, from time to time, 
trenchant criticism is indulged in, there 
is in the country—especially in the 
industrial, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial districts—a strong feeling that 
very valuable service is rendered by the 
Science and Art Department. With 
regard to the items which show a dimi- 
nution, it is very possible the right hon. 
Gentleman may allude to the sparcity 
of the space at the disposal of the 
authorities at South Kensington, which 
necessarily cripples their power with 
regard eorilaulaals to the reproduction 
of works of art. Anyone who has been 
to South Kensington recently and seen 
the conditions under which much of . 
the work has to be carried°on must 
feel there is great need for further en- 
largement. The cramped condition 
under which the revision of the work 
sent up for competition is to be carried 
on is really little short of a scandal. I 
have no hesitation in pressing this 
particular point, because I know how 
zealous the right hon. Gentleman is 
for the efficiency of his own Depart- 
ment. I only hope the First Lord of 
the Treasury or some other authority 
will be equally sympathetic when the 
facts are pressed upon their attention 
by the Department, and cause the 
deficiencies to be made good. 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Hart Dyxz, Kent, 
Dartford): I am glad my _ hon. 
Friend commends the step we are 
taking in respect to the two very 
important matters connected with the 
working of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment he has referred to. I ontirely 
agree with the hon. Member as to the 
necessity for increasing the space at 
South Kensington allotted for the repro- 
duction of works of art. The state of 
things in connection with reproduction 
of objects of art is eminently unsatis- 
factory, and I shall not relax my efforts 
until they have been improved. With 
regard to the reductions of the amount 
of grants of which the hon. Gentleman 
has complained, I shall keep a careful 
watch over the matter, andif I find that 
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the efficiency is being lost in consequence 
of those reductions, I shall make an 
appeal to the Treasury on the subject. 

rn. CLARK : I beg to move the re- 
duction of the Vote by £10,000. We 
vote for the College of Science in Jermyn 
Street and its museum, nearly £20,000. 
The result is, that the Scotchmen who 
study applied science are very heavily 
handicapped ; while the English students 
are taught at the expense of the State 
and are granted bursaries, so that they 
may be boarded during the time they 
are studying, the Government have 
again and again refused to give a single 
farthing for the teaching of applied 
science in Scotland. e have the 
Heriot Watt School near the Edinburgh 
University, but it is supported coHireny 
by the fees of the students, and by suc 
endowments as can be got. Ireland 
receives a grant of £7,000 for the Science 
School, e proper thing thing to do 
is to reduce the London School to the 
level of the Dublin School, and then, 

haps, Scotland can be fairly treated 
in this matter. 

Mz. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.): I hope 
the hon. Gentleman will not move his 
Amendment at this stage, in order that 
one or two points connected with exa- 
minations can be dealt with. 

Dr. CLARK: Than I will not move 
the Amendment now. 

Mrz. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : I 
desire to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President one or two 

uestions in regard to the examina- 
tions in Science and Art. The 
right hon. Gentleman is aware that 
of late attempts have been made in 
Wales to extend the teaching of agri- 
culture. From the report of the in- 
spector I find that much progress has 
been made, and we may anticipate 
further progress next year. But there 
is a difficulty owing to the refusal of the 
South Kensington officials to allow a 
certain number of the candidates to be 
examined in Welsh. I am sure that 
from his knowledge of the condition of 
education in Wales the right hon. 
Gentleman knows that here is a real 
and practical difficulty. Hitherto the 
system of teaching English has been 
such that the children in the rural dis- 
tricts on leaving school lose all the 
knowledge of the English language 
they may have acquired. Thisis owing 
to the unintelligible way in which the 
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Instruction is given, and the right. hon. 
Gentleman has acknowledged this in the 
Code for the year. Under the old bad 
and expensive system, with large ex- 
penditure, little result has been attained. 
in imparting sufficient knowledge of 
English to allow of these examinations 
being passed in English, and I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to promise 
that a certain number of the candidates, 
they will not, I think, be a very large 
number, shall be allowed the alternative 
of examination conducted in the Welsh, 
language. I admit that there may bea 
present difficulty, from the fact that the 
examiners do not understand Welsh, 
but really no effort has been made to 
find anyone who can examine in Welsh 
or translate Welsh examination papers 
for the English examiners. When an 
application in this direction was made 
from Bangor University,.it was met by a 
naked refusal, no attempt being made 
to comply with the request, but I now 
hope that we may have some definite 
and specific promise that an effort shall 
be made otherwise. [I must formally 
move the reduction of the Vote by £50. 
Mr. CONWAY: The right hon. 
Gentleman will be aware that com- 
plaints have been made against the 
system of delivering: lectures on the 
production of lace in Ireland. The 
visits of the lecturer are too few, and 
they are delivered at places too distant 
from each other; for instance, they are 
delivered in Waterford one day and in 
Cork the next. I see there is an item 
in the Vote—£50 for lectures in Ire- 
land, and I presume that is for 
the expenses of Mr. Alan Oole. 
I take no exception to this gentle- 
man as a lecturer, and I do not 
think that £50 is sufficient remunera- 
tion for his services, and I should be 
glad if the Department could see their 
way clear to extend it in the interest of 
the lace-making industry, and allow of 
more frequent eee I acknowledge 
that Mr. Cole has done much service in 
Ireland, though I regret that in a 
recent lecture Before the Society of Arts 
he rather discouraged the work in Ire- 
land—he was himself his own critic. I 
desire that he should have more abun- 
dant means and facilities for giving as 
many lectures as he can in Ireland, and 
I would press on the Government the 
necessity of increasing the Vote for the 
purpose. The second point I wish. to 
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raise has reference to agricultural edu- 
cation in Ireland. By a recent rule of 
the Education Department the children 
in the best classes—the second stage of 
Class 5 and the first stage of Class 6—in 
Treland are excluded from examination 
in agriculture, and accordingly from the 
South Kensington grant. We know 
the difficulty in this country of keeping 
children at schoo] until they are able to 
reach the sixth standard, and in Ireland 
where so many demands are made upon 
our children at certain seasons, the 
difficulty is greater. This rule will 
affect the children who have reached the 
second stage of Class 5, who will be 
excluded from the Kensington grant, 
and must be satisfied with the grant 
from the National Oommissioners in 
Treland. In Ireland agriculture is a 
very interesting and popular branch of 
study. By school farms and school 
gardens we give practical illustra- 
tion of the teachings of  text- 
books, and with. the result that 
of 863 candidates presented for 
examination, 630 have passed, earning 
amounts from 10s. to 40s. The grants 


- from South Kensington do not exceed 


the latter amount, so that it is not so 
much a mohetary consideration but the 
Kensington certificate that is valued, 
for it is a severe test of efficiency. But 
by the new rule the best children are 
prevented from undergoing these ex- 
aminations and from participation in 
the grants. The reason for the Vote is, 
T believe, the overlapping of the grants 
from Kensington and from the National 
Commissioners as set forth in the Appro- 
priation Accounts. But what I would 
urge on the South Kensington Authorities 
is this, that they should institute aninter- 
change of lists. Lists might be furnished 
by the teachers in the respective schools 
of the pupils presented in the subject 
of Agriculture, and the Commissioners 
might determine which boys have 
passed or not, and these lists might be 
interchanged with those from South 
Kensington. It would only mean a 
little additional clerical work, but this 
the Department are very averse to. I 
think by the means I suggest the little 
friction that has arisen might be over- 
come. As I have said, the desire for 
the Kensington examination arises from 
the fact of the test having more value 
than that of the National Commissioners ; 
it is not a monetary question. I shall 
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be glad if the right hon. Gentleman 
can give me some satisfactory assur- 
ances with regard to the two points I 
have raised. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): I donot object to this South Ken- 
sington expenditure for science and art 
teaching, and believe that in the main 
it is wisely administered, but it strikes 
me that much of the expenditure is too 
much concentrated in London, and that 
it would be much more effective if 
diffused among various centres through- 
out the country. This applies to ex- 
penditure under many heads, but 
confining myself to mining especially it 
strikes me that London is about the 
worst centre for a Mining School that 
you can have, for no mining is carried 
on within a hundred miles of London. 
Some 30 years ago I had the pleasure of 
assisting in the establishment of a Min- 
ing School in Bristol. Of course itis in 
a small way as compared with the. 
Metropolitan establishments, but in its” 
way I think it has done more practical 
good than the more pretentious and more 
ambitious work carried on in London. If 
schools of this class were encouraged in 
the different mining centres much more 
would be done to encourage the teach- 
ing of mining science and much towards 
the development of our mining re- 
sourees, upon which the future of the 
country so much depends. I will not 
criticise the Estimates in detail, but I 
would just observe that a good deal too 
much is expended on salaries. 

*Str W. HART DYKE: I know the 
hon. Member for Merionethshire’ will not 
attempt to convict me of any want of 
sympathy with him on the point 
he has raised. As the hon. Member 
knows, I have gone to extreme limits in 
the new Code, in order to meet the 
point raised with reference to scholars 
being examined through the medium of 
the Welsh language. I only wish the 
new task he sets me were as easy of 
accomplishment as that with which I 
have endeavoured to deal in the new 
Code. I should like to explain the 
difficulties of the position if only to 
show the hon. Member that the matter 
has been carefully considered. These 
science examinations take place simul- 
taneously, and are distinct from the 
examinations in elementary subjects. 
They take the form of examination 
papers, and are not conducted by 
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examiners on the spot. The examiners 
are not acquainted with the Welsh lan- 
guage; so that in order to carry out the 
proposals of the hon. Gentleman the 
examination papers wceuld have first to 
be set in Welsh, the results sent up in 
Welsh, and then translated into English. 
This would entail very great labour and 
expense which the Department, I am 
afraid, would not be prepared toface. I 
promise, however, to inquire into the 
matter, and see whether there is any 
possibility of meeting the hon. Member’s 
views in any way. Then the hon. 
Member for Leitrim has referred to 
Mr. Alan Cole’s lectures on lacemaking, 
and I may point out that in the Report 
this year it is shown that the efforts of 
the lecturer have not been unattended 
with success, and some of the Colleagues 
of the hon. Member for Leitrim have 
spoken very highly of the lecturer’s 
labours. I regret to hear there are any 
adverse criticisms in regard to a recent 
1 cture. 

Mr. CONWAY: Criticisms as to the 
amount of money voted. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: It is true 
that the amount of money provided is 
small, and I should like to see the 
amount increased, but this, of course, is 
a question for the consideration of the 
Treasury. There can be no doubt that 
agricultural teaching is a most impor- 
tant element in the school life of Ireland; 
but the difficulty complained of by the hon. 
Member arises out of a challenge by the 
Auditor General as to certain accounts 
which were found of duplicate payments 
to pupils. There has been some corres- 
pean with the National Board of 

ucation on the subject, and they 
appear to be of opinion that the agri- 
cultural teaching given in Ireland under 
their programme of instruction is suit- 
able and sufficient for the pupils at the 
national schools. In these circumstances, 
the Department felt bound to accept the 
-suggestion, and the result has been the 
rule to which the hon. Member has 
called attention. There was nothing in 
the regulations as they stood to prevent 
their duplicate payments of grants 
by the Board of Education in the 
event of their examinations being held 
posterior to those of South Kensington, 
and that is the crux of the difficulty I 
have indicated. After the letter from 
the Secretary to the Commissioners, to 
the effect that the instruction given. by 
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the Commissioners covered the whole 
ground, and was efficient and sufficient 
for the purpose, we were bound to accept 
the suggestion. Then thehon. Member 
for Bristol has made a remark on the 
advantages of decentralisation in the 
system of science teaching. I can 
imagine no more practical su ion 
also than that of iE eciictatin ten 
matter of science teaching. There is 
nothing to prevent schools giving this 
form of instruction being established in 
any mining centre, provided they con- 
form to the rules of the Science and Art 
Department, and are under an efficient 
Committee. Such schools will receive 
every recognition from the Department, 
and in due time will receive grants from 
South Kensington. When, however, 
complaint is made of the large salaries 
paid, it ought to be borne in mind that 
the work is increasing very much, while 
the salaries are not increasing. In 
1887-8 the number of schools examined 
in science was 1,952, and in 1838-9 
2,265. The number of students under 
instruction in 1887-8 was upwards of 
112,000, while in 1888-9 the number 
was over 131,000. In art subjects also 
the increase of students in the years men- 
tioned has been from 77,364 to 88,969. 
This year also the work, both as to sub- 
mitted specimens and general average, 
shows & remarkable improvement as 
compared with previous years. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): I acknow- 
ledge the very courteous spirit in which 
the right hon. Gentleman has met the 
representations of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Leitrim; but will he allow 
me to press the importance of the sub- 
ject, in the hope that he will use his 
influence with the Treasury to undo the 
rule which has been made, which, I can 
assure him, will be absolutely destruc- 
tive of agricultural instruction in Ire- 
land. Under the old rule a boy in the 
fourth class was qualified for the in- 
struction—a sufficiently high qualifi- 
cation, I think; but, under the new 
rule, unless a pupil has passed into 
the highest class of the National 
School system he is not eligible. 
Ireland is an exceedingly poor country 
with, practically, only one industry— 
namely, agriculture, and there are not 
5 percent of the pupils in the schools 
who ever attain to the necessary classi- 
fication. Those who could do so are 


drawn away from the training by the . 
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necessity for earning their bread. The 
whole difficulty is a purely mechanical 
one. I hope it will not be thought that 
I am defending the action of the 
National Board, which in this case has 
been infamous. They shelter them- 
selves behind the Treasury, and adopt 
a system which reminds one very 
forcibly of Charles Lamb’s description 
of the Chinese method of obtaining 
roast pig, which was to burn down 
‘the house with the animal in it. 
The Treasury are the masters of 
the National Education Board in Ire- 
land, and if they choose to make a rule 
of @ proper kind the National Board 
will have to accept it. If they make a 
rule that in all cases where agriculture 
or other scientific instruction is paid for 
by the Science and Art Department, the 
examinations can take place in Ireland 
by examiners from the Department, the 
arrangement would be satisfactory, or, 
if that is considered too drastic, there 
might be interchangeable papers. At 

resent if the examination of the 
National Board precedes that of the 
Science and Art Department all is well, 
but if the contrary happens there is a 
danger of duplication. The new rule 
has shifted whatever blame there may 
be to the shoulders of the Science and 
Art Department, and I would urge on 
the right hon. Gentleman to exercise his 
great influence in order to compel the 
National Board to come to a reasonable 
settlement and revert to the old rule. 
This is considered a very important 
question by the whole of the people 


engaged in education under the 
National Board in the North of 
Ireland. I and my Colleagues are 


deluged with letters on the subject, 
in which it is pointed out that the new 
tule will annihilate agricultural in- 
struction in Ireland. The statement of 
the National Board that ‘‘they are 
satisfied with the instruction ” goes for 
nothing. The point is to give real in- 
struction in agricultural matters in 
Ireland—where it is all important—at 
the time the boy is in the National 
School, for he can then unite theoretical 
and scientific instruction with the prac- 
tical training he gets athome. In many 
other departments of technical in- 
struction we endeavour to follow this 
system. We endeavour to establish 
workshops in connection with the schools, 
and as the plan is found advantageous 
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in these cases, surely it would be so in 
the matter of agriculture. Here we 
are practically losing an opportunity of 
doing the very thing which is most 
required in Ireland. . I know the Vice 
President of the Council is animated by 
the best intentions in the matter, and 
that he will do what he can for us, 
although he finds himself confronted by 
the Treasury who are masters of the 
situation. I would again urge him to 
spare no pains to bring pressure to bear 
on the Treasury in the matter. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: I am thankful to 
the right hon. Gentleman for the state- 
ment he has made, but I regret that 
he could not give us a more specific reply. 
Though, no doubt, it is difficult to carry 
out the arrangement the Welsh people 
desire, I would ask him to realise our 

osition. He must recognise the plain 
act that the people in the rural dis- 
tricts in North Wales are Welsh speak- 
ing, which is due to their nationality 
and their national life. But the fact 
that they are not a bi-lingual people 
is due, first, to the neglect of the Edu- 
cation Department; and, secondly, to 
the vicious principle they lay down of 
insisting that Welsh shall practically 
be proscribed from the schools. If the 
use of the Russian language were in- 
sisted on in the schools, say, in Dor- 
setshire, what would be the effect 
upon the peasantry in that - county 
when they left school? So long as you 
have control over Welsh education— 
and you have absolute control over it 
—you must recognise the fact that the 
Welsh language prevails in the Princi- 
pality, and that without a knowledge of 

oglish in the rural districts. I would 
point out that there is great enthu- 
siasm for agricultural teaching in North 
Wales, and I can illustrate that by 
what happens in my own county of 
Merionethshire. We have courses of 
agricultural lectures there. One of the 
lecturers is at Bangor, and large num- 
bers of peasants trudge there to attend 
the lectures, which are delivered in 
English, but made intelligible by 
being interpreted into Welsh. The 
examinations, however, are conducted 
in English, and, therefore, the Welsh- 
speaking people are debarred from 
testing the knowledge they have 
acquired, and from obtaining certificates 
and grants. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would remove this difficulty, he 
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would find that extremely intelligent 
replies would be given in the language 
of the people, which will show that they 
thoroughly appreciate the efforts which 
are being made to extend the teaching 
of agriculture. That this teaching is 
extending, and that the people desire 
it, is to be seen not merely in the efforts 
of University. College, Bangor, but the 
efforts of the farmers and peasantry all 
through North Wales. I desire strongly 
to support the appeal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol, and I desire to press it 
home in view of the working of the 
Intermediate Education Act for Wales. 
We hope that in the course of the next 
two or three years the vast industrial 
community of South Wales will have a 
large number of excellent, practical, 
scientific, and technical schools under 
the Bill which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Council 
has piloted through the House. It 
seems to me that it would be impossible 
to have that Bill thoroughly and effi- 
ciently worked unless the Science and 
Art Department is fairly generous in 
providing specimens and sending down 
collections to the schools and museums. 
Masork RASOH (Essex, 8.E.): I 
merely desire, as an agricultural Member, 
to remind the House that a Bill was 
brought in by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler), the hon. Member for 
the Bordesley Division of Birmingham 
ee? Jesse Collings), and myself, for 
acilitating instruction in horticulture 
and agriculture, assisted by the Science 
and Art Department. I hope that Bill 
will be reintroduced next Session, and 
that it will receive the favourable con- 
sideration of the Government. 
Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda): I quite agree with my hon. 
‘Friend in thanking the right hon. 
Gentleman for the expression of sym- 
thy he has so honourably given to 
the Welsh Members in this matter. 
Yet we should like him to meet us still 
further, because sympathy by itself will 
do very little good. Sean scarcely think 
that right hon. and hon. Members in 
this House understand the difficulty we 
are in in these matters. Some of us— 
I myoelt for instance—whilst speaking 
in English, are thinking in Welsh; 
amorpent, , we are under considerable 
difficulty. The peasantry in the country, 
who have little chance of learning the 
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English language, are under even 
Gives difficulty. Butitis in this way. 

ou have an Englishman, whois a good 
English scholar, and myself, who am an 
indifferent one, and we are both under 
examination. If the examiner asked 
the Englishman to describe ‘“ the rudi- 
ments of agriculture,” the Englishman 
would clearly understand what was 
meant, whilst I should scratch my head 
until he nudged me and said, ‘‘ Rho 
ddesgryfiad o elfenau cyntaf amathy- 
ddiaeth.” Then I should know what he 
meant. This is the difficulty we are in, 
and the right hon. Gentleman, I am 
sure, will see it, and pardon us for 
pressing the question. Weare thankful 
for every consideration; we have to be 
thankful for small mercies. I do not 
think you should treat as you do a 
country which has been so loyal to every 
Government of this country. You 
would not think of treating India or 
Afghanistan, or any other country, as 
you do Wales. Because we are the 
children of your little sister, as it were, 
you expect us to endure these difficul- 
ties. Pardon me for pressing the mat- 
ter now, but I do say that even if it is 
impossible to meet us now somethin 
should be done to satisfy our pote | 
in the future. 

. HANDEL OOSSHAM: I 
should like to back up the argument 
of the hon Gentlemen from Wales. I 
know from my own experience how 
strong the feeling in Wales is in favour 
of the education there being given in 
the Welsh language. My own opinion 
is, it is very unwise to try to snap out 
that language as we have done in the 

ast. I believe the reason the Estab- 
ished Church has lost its influence in 
Wales has been because it has carried 
on its services in English instead of 
Welsh, and I think that the people 
should be left to their natural instincts 
in the matter of language, for the sake, 
not only of their literature, but of their 

eneral advancement in science and 
earning. 

*Sin W. HART DYKE: I am afraid 
I have not a strong measure of comfort 
to offer to hon. Gentlemen. With 
reference to the alleged difficulty of 
teaching agriculture in Ireland, I can 
only repeat my regret that I cannot 
give a more satisfactory reply. It is 
said that we can get over our difficulties 
by an interchange of lists between the 
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two Departments, but I take it that the 
letter I read out from the National 
Board would preclude that... The hon. 
Gentleman says that agricultural teach- 
ing will be debarred from these schools, 
but I take it that agricultural subjects 
are compulsory between classes 4 and 
6 in the National schools. If the hon. 
Member thinks that our teaching of 
the principles of agriculture is so 
superior to anything else on the face of 
the earth, that any teaching given by 
the National Board of Education in 
Ireland sinks into shame beside it, then 
I admit there is something in his atti- 
tude, but my contention must remain, 
that this teaching has been described by 
a responsible Educational Department 
as being sufficient and efficient for its 
purpose. Referring to the question of 
examination in Welsh for scientific 
subjects, I wish I could see my way 
out of the present difficulty. I sympa- 
thise with the objects of the hon. 
Member for Merionethshire, but there 
is a difference between a lecture and 
dealing with a vast mass of examination 
papers, and that is the prominent diffi- 
culty in the matter. ith regard to 
the question of dealing with the subjects 
which may be taught in connection with 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Bill, 
of course I shall do my very utmost to 
bring the Science and Art Department 
into accord with any school or institution 
that may spring up. 

Dr. OLARK: I beg to move to 
reduce the Vote by £100,000 for the 
Technical Science College, on the 
sew that there is no money given for 

otland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item B (Normal School of 
Science, &c.), be reduced by £10,000.” 
—(Dr. Clark). 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I desire to point out that 
in this matter of technical education 
Scotland is treated differently to Eng- 
land and Ireland. We have an equal 
grant with England and Ireland in respect 
of passes at examinations, but there is 
this differenco—that in England you 
have the Science and Art Department ; 
in Dublin you have the Royal Oollege 
of Science, but you have no correspond- 
ing National School of Science in Scot- 
land. I am sure it was never intended 
by the Government that Scotland ‘should 
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in a matter of this kind be treated in 
any way differently to England and Ire- 
land. Though we have no School of 
Science and Art in Scotland, upheld 
by the National Exchequer, we find that 
the ts for science and art teaching 
received by Scotland amount to £17,000, 
whilst England only receives £52,000. 
Scotland receives a much larger amount 
than England in proportion to popula- 
tion, therefore the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council will 
see that science is more taught in Scot- 
land than in England, and that Scotland 
is a country where science can be 
developed very largely. All that we 
ask is that we may have the same facili- 
ties for developing science in Scotland 
that you have in England and Ireland. 
Diplomas can be obtained without diffi- 
culty by Englishmen in London, but 
Scotehmen, if they require diplomas, 
have to leave their own country to get 
them, and that I consider a great hard- 
ship. -We have an admirable College 
of Science and Art in Glasgow, and if it 
were to get a proper grant from the 
Education Department that college would 
answer, so far as that part of Scotland 
is concerned. Something similar should 
be carried out in Edinburgh and Aber- 
deen ; but, certainly, we are entitled in 
Scotland to the same facilities for the 
study of science and art that you have 
in England and Ireland. I know thatin 
taking the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council to task it 
is like attacking the wrong man. The 
right hon. Gentleman would not object 
if we had half a dozen schools of Science 
and Art in Scotland; but the difficulty 
is with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and other Departments of the Govern- 
ment. We can do nothing more than 
bring the matter under the notice of the 
Committee. 


*Sirrk W. HART DYKE: I would 
point out that the effect of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Oaithness 
will be to enter on a process of mtbr 3 
down instead of levellingup. But wit 
regard to the Normal School of Science, 
I have to remark that its scholarships 
and exhibitions are open to Scotch as 
well as to English pupils. Scotland 
also obtains a Fall proportion of those 
scholarships and exhibitions, and a full 
proportion of Scotch teachers are trained 





in this establishment. 
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Dre. CLARK: I am compelled to 
move to reduce the Vote, because by the 
Rules of the House I am precluded 
from moving that a sum of £5,000 be 
gen to a School of Science in Edin- 

urgh. I do not in the least object to 
this money or even more being spent on 
Science and Art in England, but I 
object to Scotland not getting its fair 
share. Iam aware that Beotch students 
come here and obtain bursaries, and I am 
also aware that those who pass best have 
the choice of going to the School of 
Mines here or to the Royal College of 
Science in Ireland, but what I object to 
is that they cannot go to a school of 
this kind in Scotland. You treat Scot- 
land unfairly ; you give Ireland all she 
wants—[ Home Rule ortes of “ al 
I mean financially. Financially, Ire- 
land is the spoilt child of this House. 

What I want is that the Government 
should redress our grievances and give 
fair play to Scotland. 

*Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I 
have heard with disappointment and 
with some surprise the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent in reply to my hon. Friend. 
The right hon. Gentleman fell into 
one error. I do not think my hon. 
Friend intended to compliment the 
Science and Art Department. We in 
Ireland regard that Department with 
particularly mixed feelings, and Irish 
teachers prefer that their pupils should 
be examined by the Science and Art 
Department, only because the result 
fees are higher. With regard to the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Caith- 
ness (Dr. Clark), that we get all we 
want in Ireland financially, I think for 
a hard-headed Scotchman, he has 
travelled very much into the realms of 
fancy. We get more than we want of 
the batons of the police, but we do not 
get anything like what we want 
financially. The result of what the 
Government have done at the in- 
stance of the National Education Board 
is practically to take away the incentive 
of result fees in regard to the teaching 
of agriculture. If you fix upon the 4th 
class you catch the main body of the 
students, but if you raise the standard 
to the 6th class, you may as well abolish 
the result-fees for agriculture altogether. 
I do trust that the right hon. Gentleman, 
whose sincere interest in all that con- 
cerns education no Member of the 
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House doubts, will feel it his duty to 
reconsider the subject. 


The House divided :—Ayes 58; Noes 
103.—(Div. List, No. 309.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to.. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question 
proposed, ¥ 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £103,975, be. 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the harwe which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1890, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the British Museum, including:. 
the amount required for the Natural History 
Museum.” 


Mr. SEXTON: I fear it may be 
necessary in the state of the House. 
to ask for a postponement of this 
Vote. ILregret that the hon. Baronet. 
the Member for London University is 
not in his place, because he is well 
acquainted with the details of the work- 
ing of the British Museum, and usuall: 
answers questions relating to the 4 
ministration of that institution. How- 
ever, I gave notice some months ago of 
my intention to raise certain questions 
upon this Vote, and I hope some Mem- 
ber may be able to give me the answers. 
I desire. I wish to ascertain what are 
the conditions of employment of the 

rincipal officers of the Museum, and 
f think I am entitled to affirm that. 
they are bound to maintain an 
impartial position between political. 
Parties. Two of the permanent officials 
of the Museum placed themselves at the. 
service and employment of the manager 
of the Zimes in connection with the. 
Commission which has been sitting, and 
I wish to know whether that was done 
with the assent of the Trustees. It 
appears that these officials received 
certain documents from the Zimes and 
applied themselves to an examination of 
aoe. I wish to know whether, under 
the conditions of their appointment, they 
are expected to devote their whole time 
to the serviee of the Museum. I am 
aware that the examination of these 
documents took a considerable time, and 
I hope that some one will be able to tell 
the Committee on what conditions these 
gentlemen entered into the service of 
the Zimes, and what was the amount of 
the remuneration they received. I have 
also to complain that the premises of 
the Museum were placed at the service 
of the Zimes for the purpose of taking 
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ments. Mr. Macdonald had been 
examined the Attorney General desired 
to put Mr. Inglis, an expert, into the 
box to prove that the hon. Member for 
Oork had written certain documents. 
After he had been examined Mr. Birch, 
another official of the Museum, was 
ready to go into the box to swear that 
the hon. Member for Oork had written 
those letters. Fortunately for the 
Museum and its officials it happened 
that when Mr. Inglis went into the box 
Sir Charles Russell declared that he 
would not cross-examine him until the 
history and genesis of the letters had 
been laid before the Court, and thus the 
Museum was saved from the misfortune 
of having its officials called to prove the 

enuineness of letters which everybody 
Put Lord Salisbury admit to be forgeries. 
Another question I have to put relates 
to the files of Irish newspapers. These, 
of course, are preserved in the Museum, 
but since the opening of the Special 
Commission readers at the Museum have 
been deprived of the means of reference 
to these files for historical or political 

urpose. They have been transferred 
Le the Museum to the Law Courts, 
where I am not even aware that 
they were kept in the custody of 
an official of the Museum. Mr. Soames 
has been allowed a room in the Courts 
and the files were stored in that room. 
Although I am sensible of the incon- 
venience of permanently removing the 
files from the Museum, I would have 
made no objection if they had been 
equally accessible to both sides in the 
case. Several of my hon. Friends have 
been attacked because of their connec- 
tion with Irish newspapers, and although 
they were on their trial, and although 
the files of the papers had been removed 
from the Museum to the Royal Courts 
of Justice, the Committee will be sur- 
prised to hear that those files were not 
open to their inspection. I protest in 

e strongest manner open to me that it 
is not just that a great public institution 
maintained out of the Imperial purse 
should allow its officials and documents 
to be used in a political issue in favour 
of one of the parties only. I find that 
the salaries of the two officials con- 
cerned are £750 a year each, and, 
therefore, I beg to move the reduction 
of the Vote by the sum of £1,500. 


{Avaver 15, 1889} 
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‘‘That a sum not exceeding £ 


be granted for the said Service. 
Sexton.) 


*Sm G. STOKES (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): As I happen to be one of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, I think 
it is right I should say a few words on 
this question, although I regret that not 
being aware that the discussion was 
coming on to-night, I have not provided 
myself with full details. 

Mr. SEXTON: I should have in- 
formed the hon. Gentleman had I been 
aware of his intention to speak. 

*Smr G. STOKES: As to the conduct 
of the two officials to whom the right 
hon. Gentleman has referred, I am in- 
formed that what they did was done 
entirely out of office hours; at all events, 
they were not absent from the Museum 
during office hours, as I am informed. 
As to the removal of the files of news- 
papers, of course that can only be done 

y legal authority, and there must be a 
guarantee for the safe custody of papers 
so removed. What are the conditions 
under which papers are so removed, and 
in whose custody they remain are ques- 
tions as to which I can give no opinion, 
nor have I any legal knowledge on the 
subject. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
think the Committee will agree with me 
that the distinguished professor has not 
thrown much light on this subject. 
This is a very different case from that 
of the Shapira manuscripts, which but 
for the intervention of a German pro- 
fessor would have been accepted as 
genuine by the British Museum. This 
is the forgery of letters by a modern 
politician, and there are tests which we 
were assured by the Attorney General 
had been applied to the consideration of 
these forgeries. It was always under- 
stood that lurking in the background 
loomed the distinguished gentlemen 
connected with the British Museum. It. 
is much to be regretted that these 
gentlemen did not hold themselves 
absolutely aloof from an inquiry which 
concerned the fate and fortunes of one 
of the great parties in the State. We 
all know what light has been thrown on 
this question of the genuineness of - 
handwriting by photography ; and no 
small sensation was created when it was 
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said that the officials of the British 
Museum, with the dry light of science 
and imparttality in politics, were on the 
side of the Zimes. Now, the only ex- 
cuse we have offered is that these 
officials acted after office hours.. But 
does this make men purblind; is it 
an excuse that they made - asses 
of themselves after office hours? 
If that is the defence, they are not fit to 
receive their salaries. If these gentle- 
men are asses after office hours, surely 
they will be asses in office hours. But 
the antecedent question is, what right had 
these gentlemen to intervene in this 
business at all? But having intervened 
and having brought the light of their in- 
telleets to bear, what was the result? If 
these experts could not find out the hand 
of Richard Pigott, how on earth can 
they find out the stamp of Julius Ossar? 
What are we to think of what are called 
the resources of civilisation in their 
hands? The absolute fraud and hum- 
bug of these letters might have been 
demonstrated at the cost of a few shil- 
lings and a microscope. Why, by throw- 
ing a magnified photographic represen- 
tation of these forgeries on a screen one 
could see that they were as full of com- 
ron and decomposition as a pond of 
etid water is full of animalcule. One 
could see the whole plan of the forgery 
as elaborately traced as M. de Lesseps’ 
plan of the Panama Canal. I attack 
the action of the officials of the British 
Museum on the ground of their scientific 
incompetence as well as on political 
grounds. But Ihave a third proposi- 
tion to make, and it is with reference to 
the action of these gentlemen in connec- 
tion with the files of newspapers. The 
hon. Baronet says that what they did 
they did under legal conditions. "What 
were the legal conditions ? I apprehend 
it is quite impossible to serve a subpoona 
en the British Museum. I do not see 
how you could serve a subpoona on the 
British Museum to produce the files_of 
newspapers. I will not discuss the 
legal conditions, but I say that to 
serve a subpoona duces tecum on the 
clerk of the British Museum is not 
sufficient to cause him to produce the 
file of a newspaper. However, ap- 
parently the British Museum, whether 
they had a subpoona or not, did not re- 
quire much tuition in the matter. They 
at once produce their files. Let ussuppose 
that this was a Tichborne trial. Would 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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it be tolerated as between two private 
parties that all the newspaper files of 
the country which are collected in the 
British Museum should be carted ‘away 
to the Strand and locked up from the 
general body of the public, who have 
the first right and claim upon them? If 
that is the use to which the British 
Museum is to be put, I say, “ Away 
with the British Museum!” I appre- 
hend the British Museum is for the 


advantage of the public erally, and 
not for the advantage of Mr. Soames or 
any other solicitor. For the last 12 


months anybody who went up to 
the British Museum to consult the files 
of the Irish i or the English 
newspapers was told, ‘‘Oh, they are 
down at Mr. Soames’ office! ” 
answer is that to the British taxpayer? 
I maintain that if only one humble 
being would be inconvenienced by the 
removal of these files, they ought not 
to be removed. It seems to me that if 
a subpoona is sufficient to break up the 
collection at the British Museum, there 
should be salutary legislative authority 
to prevent it. I sup that if the 
subpoena had ordered the authorities to 
send down the whole library or the 
skeleton of a megatherium, it would 
have been obeyed. The Zimes might 
have called for every mineral, vegetable, 
or animal specimen in the building. 
There is no doubt these gentlemen 
acted with the greatest imprudence. 
I do not believe any legal subpoona was 
served at all; but even if it was possible 
to subpoena the authorities of the 
British Museum, I think they might 
have found a way of excusing them- 
selves from the production of the files 
if they had cared to do'so. I now go 
to my fourth proposition. I desire that 
everything done by the British Museum 
shall be ularly done. I want 
to know "what right the British 
Museum Authorities had to transfer all 
these valuable records to the custody of 
Mr. Soames. I saw from the newspapers 
that the clerk of the British Museum 
attended the Commission Court for one 
or two days, and that then a gentleman 
— Sir Richard Webster got up and 
ai 
Pee The ong ae erin 4 are 
atten: r an own 
screen Pi every aay, but mS that 
they should be left here.’’ 


“Oh, certainly,” said the President. I 
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recollect reading that nothing that has 
once been put into the Museum can be 
taken out of it again without the sanc- 
tion of a special Act of Parliament, and 
that when it was desired on one occasion 
to remove an old skeleton to make room 
for a new one the authorities had to put 
the old skeleton inside the new one so 
as to avoid the necessity for a special 
enactment. At any rate, it was no part 
of the duty of the British Museum to 
relinquish the custody of these docu- 
ments. There may be Acts of Parliament 
to enable the authorities to dispose of 
their lumber; but it is another thing 
for the authorities to hand these files 
over to Mr. Soames. The clerk who 
produced them should have said, ‘‘ I am 
a public official. You require these 
pa ers, and I will give them to you to 
ook through; but they must be equally 
accessible to the litigants on the other 
side.’’ That was not done; Mr. Soames 
had them under lock and key, and so 
far as the general body of litigants were 
concerned the files were absolutely closed 
to them. Undoubtedly the Times 
nobbled the British Museum; and on a 
later date we shall show that the 
Times got officials of the Royal Dublin 
Society, who are paid out of the public 
money, to look out extracts for them. I 
think that the Motion which my hon. 
Friend has made is a reasonable and 
necessary one. It is very unsatisfactory 
to the Irish Members to have to bring 
these matters forward after the thing is 
over. 
matters. It is no remedy, however. I 
do not suppose that there will be a 
Parnell Commission again for another 
century. The British Oonstitution has 
not sufficient resources to produce any- 
thing like it again on this side of the 
20th century. There is absolutely no 
defence to be made for the authorities of 
me medieh, Mangas in this matter, and 
erefore I support the ve: ro 
Motion of my oo ht hon. Friend the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

Taz SECRETARY to toz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jaoxson, Leeds, N.): I am 
afraid I am not able to give very 
much information to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite; and I regret very much 
the absence of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the. University of 
Londcn (Sir J. Lubbock) who usually 
answers for the British Museum. My 
hon. Friend the Member for the Cam- 


{Aveusr/15, 1889} 
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bridge: University has told’ the House 
that two officers of the British Museum 
were consulted in this case, but that 
they did-not act in the matter within 
the hours which they are called upon to 
give to Museum work, I do not sup- 
pose that anybody believes that they 
entered into the examination which they 
were asked to undertake from any par- 
tisan view. The hon. Member for 
Longford, I am sure, will testify to the 
facilities afforded to him whenever he 
has applied to any officer connected 
with the Museum. I believe it is cus- 
tomary for officers atthe British Museum 
who have special knowledge to be con- 
sulted from time to time by those who 
desire to have their opinion. Whether 
these officers would have undertaken 
this duty, had they known the whole 
circumstances of the case, is extremely 
doubtful; but I do not think it has 
been shown that they have in any 
way taken a Party side. They have 
examined the documents purely from 
the point of view of their knowledge 
and experience of such documents. I 
believe there is ample power to compel 
the production of any documents in the 
Museum ; and I do not understand that 
it is contended by the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin or by the hon. Member for 
Longford that there has been any re- 
fusal to anybody to see the files of the 
newspaper in question. These files 
were sent to the Court; and I take it 
that they were in the custody of the 


But that is all we can do in Irish | Court 


urt. 
Mr. SEXTON: If anybody wanted 
to see the newspapers, he had to ask 
Mr. Soames. : 
Mr. JACKSON: I donot understand 
that either of the hon. Gentlemen have 
one so far as to say that anybody who 
as applied to see the files has been re- 
fused, but rather that the eg Ay 
were sent to the Court and placed in 
articular room which, in their opinion, 
ae as though they were sent there in 
the interests of one side or one litigant. 
I imagine that when the newspapers 
were brought into Court under an order 
of Court, they were open to inspection 
by any party in the case, I am sorry 
that I am not personally acquainted 
with all the detaile of the matter; but 
if there are any questions of detail upon 
which answers are desired, distinct in- 
quiries shall be made before the Report 


stage. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I know something about this 
matter. I have had a good many 
actions brought against me, and I 
remember that in regard to one action 
—I am not quite certain whether 
the Solicitor General was for me or 
against me; he has been both—I 
wanted to obtain the files of one or two 
—, from the British Museum, 
and I was able to do so by subponaing 
some Official. But the newspapers were 
not given into my custody. They were 
brought into Court by an official, who 
took them away again. What we now 
complain of is that certain documents 
were brought from the Museum and 
handed over to the custody of Mr. 
Soames. 

Mr. JACKSON: Under the protec- 
tion of the Court. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The Solicitor 
General will tell the hon. Gentleman 
that the Court has no power to allow 
such documents to be handed over either 
to a plaintiff or to a defendant. Un- 
doubtedly in this matter there is 
@ certain bias on the part of 
every Official of the Government, which 
induces them, I do not say to act 
against the other side, but not to do 
anything for the other side. The hon. 
Gentleman who has defended the Mu- 
seum authorities stated that the two 
officials devoted their time to this matter 
out of office hours. But I put it to the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether 
public opinion will not be biased by two 
gentlemen from the British Museum 
coming forward as expert witnesses for 
the Zimes? Unless we get an admission 
from the Government that a wrong has 
been done, and a promise that it shall 
not take place again in any future trial 
of this sort, I hope that my hon. Friend 
will go to a Division. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): Ob- 
viously, all documents in the British 
Museum, within the possession, power, 
and procurement of the trustees, are 
entitled to be produced in Court, al- 
though they are held under strict regu- 
lations by the trustees. The words of 
the Act of George II. are most specific 
on the point. Adl property is by that 
Act to remain under the control of the 
trustees for public use to all posterity. 
But not only so, even if the trustees 
desire to move part of their collection to 
another building, they have to come to 
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Parliament for an Act for the purpose, 
Thus, in 1878, the British Museum Act 
gave the trustees special power to re- 
move a certain portion of their collection 
to the buildings at South Kensington. 
Did they get any special Act for the 
removal of these documents from the 
Museum to Mr. Soames’s office? These 
are points which I think the Solicitor 
General might help us to clear up. 
*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
The Secretary to the Treasury has stated 
that these two gentlemen, had they 
known the circumstances from the be- 
ginning, probably would not have gone 
into this transaction at all. But surely 
it was known long before the production 
of these forged letters in Court that they 
were not documents that ought to have 
been used in acriminal charge. Another 
point has been raised which is a little 


‘confused. I suppose there is no doubt 


about the right of any party in a suit by 
a subpoona duces tecum to call for the 
production in Court of any particular 
documents; but such documents, so 
produced as these files of papers were, 
should never leave the custody of the 
individual producing them. They should 
be held in his care for refer- 
ence by either party to the suit, or 
the solicitors. This practice is inherent 
to the proceedings. I have seen officials 
of the British Museum in Court over 
and over again produce under subpoona 
files of papers, but I never heard of a 
case in which such documents were 
placed in the custody of one party to 
the suit. If that has been done in this 
case—I have no knowledge myself about 
it, but 1 have heard what has been 
stated as to these files being in the 
custody of Mr. Soames—then I say it isa 
proceeding that this House ought to 
condemn in the very strongest fashion. 
There is not a shadow of doubt about 
the practice that such documents should 
be open to the access of either party. 
Dr. KENNY: The Secretary to 
the Treasury has applied himself to 
the task, which he can perform 
better than most on that Front Bench, 
of throwing oil on the troubled waters. 
He has expressed his willingness to 
answer any questions of detail that he 
can, and there are one or two questions I 
should liketo put to him. We should like 
to have the name of the second official 
which, as yet, we have sought in vain. 
We have the name of Dr. Birch, but-we 
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should like to know who was the other 
expertemployed. Itmightbethat wemay 
have occasion for his services in a case 
of our own in the future. Another 
question of detail, which may be within 
the hon. Gentleman’s cognisance, is— 
Did the experts day by day have these 
files of papersin their custody? Also— 
were they paid by the Zimes, or who 
were they ee by? Theseare questions 
upon which I hope we may get an an- 
swer. Then as to the conspiracy in which 
these gentlemen seemed to have joined, 
a grave question arises. I think we 
must all fee) that it is necessary we 
should be tender about the reputation 
of our ancestors. Now, suppose one of 
these gentlemen should hee before 
him a letter, eay from the Duchess of 
Portsmouth or Mistreas EleanorGwynne, 
upon the authenticity of which may 
depend the reputation of an English 
Monarch. Very grave errors might arise 
to the Monarch’s reputation through the 
incompetency of these gentlemen, and 
the same questions might arise in 
reference to the Monarch of a later era. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for 
Cambridge University has told us that 
the work of these officials in regard 
to these letters was done after office hours. 
But does he really mean to say that a 
series of very elaborate experiments were 
not conducted at the British Museum, 
and with the apparatus of that Institu- 
tion? It does not require less faith than 
that of St. Thomas, if we hesitate to 
believe that the Museum was not so used. 
These are questions upon which I hope 
some explanation may be forthcoming. 
Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.): 
I desire to bear brief testimony to the 
fact that the papers removed from the 
British Museum, and which have been 
understood heretofore to be the property 
of the nation, and in the custody of the 
trustees, were brought down from the 
Museum, I think without formal order 
of the Court, and certainly were trans- 
ferred to the custody of Mr. Soames, 
and access to them was denied absolutely 
to the other parties in the suit. This is 
our grievance. I have nocomplaint myself 
to make of being personally damnified, 
for I have small faith in British Insti- 
tutions, including the British Museum, 
and so I provided myself with a file of 
papers from my own office, and there- 
fore was not at that loss which others 
of my Colleagues suffered through Mr. 
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Soames being in possession of the 
Museum files. Day by day I had before 
me the fact that not only were the Mu- 
seum files in Mr. Soames’s custody, but 
he had Irish policemen placed at his 
service to go over the papers for him 
and make extracts therefrom. This is 
a fact that cannot be denied. I believe 
the First Lord of the Treasury must 
be in a position to have had some 
knowledge of these proceedings from 
their inception. [Mr. W. H. Smirx 
expressed dissent.] We must accept 
the right hon. Gentleman’s disavowal. 
But the fact remains that we, the weaker 
party in this contest, had all the 
odds against us. You used the public 
money; you used your control of public 
Institutions; all social advantages were 
on your side; you used even the money 
that we are now asked to vote, that you 
might ply Mr. Soames with every ad- 
vantage to be used againstus. And all 
this time you denied any access by us 
to this public pro’ for reference. I 
think my hon. Friend has made a good 
point in his reference to a special Act 
being required to take documents from 
the British Museum; but I do not rest’ 
my argument upon that. What I say 
is that no one party in litigation should 
be able to compel the production of such 
documents in Court, and withhold them 
from the other party.. It was especially - 
hard upon us, who had nothing to rely 
on but our truth, our pluck, and public 
virtue. Against us you used all the 
advantage of wealth and social influence, 
and you cannot complain if we indulge 
in the luxury of grumbling and pro- 
testation. I am quite certain that what 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Sexton) 
says is a fact—that these documents 
were in the custody of Mr. Soames at 
the Law Courts; and, further, that he 
had the assistance in the examination 
of these documents of the official staff 
of the Museum and also of the Irish 
police. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I regret 
that none of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tlemen who were engaged before the 
Commission are now present, because I 
feel confident that if either of those who 
sit on this side in Committee were here 
this evening he would be able to show 
to the satisfaction of the Committee 
that -these newspaper files for a con- 
siderable period were not, properly 
speaking, in the custody of an official 
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from the Museum, but solely and exclu- 
sively in the custody and occupation of 
Mr. Soames. In proof of this statement 
on several occasions last November and 
December, and while the House was in 
Session, and Members of this House 
were lying under these charges, we went 
to the Court to obtain extracts from 
Irish newspapers, from certain speeches 
alleged against us in evidence, and the 
learned counsel to whom we referred 
told us we should go to Ireland or send 
to Ireland for the newspapers. So it is 
evident he could not procure these 
extracts in Court. This much will be 
conceded, that these files if they were in 
Court should have been as accessible to 
the one side as the other. They were 
not in Court, and they were, I allege, 
absolutely in the custody of Mr. Soames 
and his coadjutors. I do not think the 
Committee will be satisfied with the 
explanation of the hon. Baronet that 
these British Museum experts did this 
delicate work after office hours. It is 
an extraordinary thing that in a great 
State trial, as a Member of the Govern- 
ment has appropriately termed it—it is 
positively indecent, I will say, that ser- 
vants of a public institution, officials of 
a great national institution like the 
British Museum paid out of public 
funds should be employed in a trans- 
action of this kind. Beyond all doubt 
it raises serious questions as to the com- 
petency of these gentlemen to occupy 
their present position. As an ordinary 
layman, I should be inclined to call in 
question the ability of these gentlemen 
to decipher Egyptian hieroglyphics, if 
they have failed to see the forgery of 
these pen scratchings attributed to my 
hon. Friend ms oe for Cork. 
Any ordinary judge of caligraphy would 
pen Senet the for, sanalan a few 
hours’ examination. The hon. Baronet 
says these gentlemen did their work 
out of office hours; but did they 

rform their experiments within the 
walls of the Museum in midnight 
secrecy, and did they avail themselves 
of the apparatus and machinery of 
the Museum? I do not know, but I 
sup cameras and photographic 
appliances are to be found at the 

useum. If this was the case, what a 
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lame excuse it is to say the work was 
done after official hours! But passing 
from that, why should these gentlemen 
be required to undertake the work at 


Mr. Flynn 


{COMMONS} 
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all? Are there not in London plenty 
of skilful photographers who would have 
equally well discharged this compara- 
tively simple work of taking and en- 
larging photographs? Why were these 
officials employed at all? I think the 
time of the Committee is well employed 
in the endeavour to get at the truth of 
this business, and I hope some right hon. 
Gentleman will be able to supplement 
the little information we have had as to 
these very suspicious transactions. 

*Mre. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth): I. join in acknowledging 
the ne oe and ere) the 
Secretary to the Treasury, an ope 
he will make an effort to satisfy us a 
this subject. He asked us to ~ ques- 
tions to him upon detail; but if my hon. 
Friends will accept a little advice from 
me, I should recommend them not to ask 
for any details, but to demand a full and 
complete statement of all that has taken 
place. For my own part, I shall decline 
to intimate any particular point 
which I should like information. What 
is wanted is a full account of the whole 
transaction; when it began; where it 
began; how the work was done; who 
paid for it; in fact, the whole story in 
connection with it. The Secretary to 
the Treasury is generally very clear and 
straightforward, and I hope he will be 
so in this case. I do not propose to 
enter at length into the subject. I will 
only add that it does seem a little 
strange that with the knowledge that 
this discussion was coming on to-night 
—for it has been a matter of contro- 
versy both in the House and in the 
country for months—it is strange, I say, 
that we have nobody here to speak with 
authority for the British Museum. The 
Solicitor General has sat through this 
discussion and displayed his interest in 
it by sometimes nodding and sometimes 
shaking his head. Will he get up and 
tell the Committee what is the law on 
the subject? If hecannot tell us what 
it is the British Museum have done, will 
he tell us what they should have done 
and should not have done with refer- 
ence to the custody of these papers ? 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s &o- Birr) : 
The British Museum Authorities were 
bound to produce these papers under 
subpoena duces tecum, but that subpoena 
must have been seen by the trustees. 
It could not have been served upon 
anybody in the Museum without it 
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being brought to their knowledge, be- 
cause no document can be moved with- 
out their authority. Perhaps the hon. 
Baronet (Sir G. Stokes) will let us know 
what action was taken by the trustees, 
and if itis within his knowledge that 
the subpoena was served. 

Mr. SEXTON: I think the hon. 
Baronet has given the Committee all 
the information in his power, but I 
think that he will agree that the infor- 
mation he has given is not sufficient to 
satisfy even the most modest curiosity. 
I admit that the testimony of the hon. 
Baronet is valuable on many subjects; 
but in regard to this matter, it is evi- 
dent that the testimony would be more 
valuable after inquiry than before, and 
I hope ac be so good th make 
inquiry. His ments simply amount 
to this—that whet the officials. did was 
after office hours. But that appears to 
be founded upon speculation in his own 
mind, for the only reason he could give 
was that they were not absent during the 
hours of duty. Now, there is no doubt 
one of the reasons. why the British 
Museum was selected for these experi- 
ments was because of the character of 
its plant and apparatus and its facilities 
for the enlargement of photographs. 
But the hon. Baronet does not appear 
to have informed himself upon this point, 
whether the work was done in the 
Museum at all, The Secretary to the 
Treasury has made but a lame apology. 
Of course, he is very effective in apolo- 
gising for the sins of others, perhaps 
because he has so few of his own to 
answer for; but I am quite sure that he 
will agree that an arrangement should 
have been made by which the custody 
of these papers should have been in an 
officer of the Court or of the Museum, 
and that they should be open to the 
inspection of litigants on either side. 

Mr. JACKSON: I entirely admit 
that, and I did not understand the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that that had not 
been done. I quite understood that the 
files were in Mr. Soames’ room ; but I 
did not understand there was any diffi- 
culty, or any refusal of access to them, 
to others who were concerned, and I 
understand, moreover, that they were 
actually in the custody of the Court for 
the whole time. 

Mr. SEXTON : The Commission sat 
for four days in the week, and during 
that time they were open to Mr. Soames 
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and not to us. During the other three 
days we were also debarred from inspec- 
tion, while Mr. Soames had full control. 

Mr. JACKSON: I understood that 
it was under the advice of his own 
counsel that the hon. Member sent to 
Ireland for his own copies. 

Mr. SEXTON: My hon. Friend’s 
counsel would not have advised him to 
go to Ireland to look through the files 
when he could get them in London. Mr. 
Soames’s agent had access to the files at 
any time ; but whenever the representa- 
tives of the Irish Members desired to 
look at them, they had to ask the per- 
mission of Mr. Soames to state what 
papers they wanted and to examine 
them under the supervision of Mr. 
Soames’s clerks, so that Mr. Soames 
knew exactly what evidence it was in- 
tended to give and was able to prepare 
his cross-examination. The — 6 
was & conspiracy engineer y Mr.. 
Soames. I am comuigead that a man of 
legal eminence, such as the Solicitor 
General, should sit through the whole 
discussion and not take any part in it 
except by gesture. No doubt it is a 
discreet silence, and the matter is more: 
the Attorney General’s business than 
the Solicitor General’s. The Attorney 
General received a splendid fee in the 
case, and the Solicitor General did not. 
I admit that there is a strong contrast 
to be drawn between the conduct of: 
the two hon.and learned Gentlemen—the 
Solicitor General, though he received no 
fee, being in his place, and the Attorney 
General, who had so large a pecuniary 
interest in the Zimes’ case, being absent. 
Without going any further into that 
matter, I desire to point out that we 
have not had a reply to several questions 
we have addressed to the Government. 
The Committee wish to know who the 


| officials were ; whether they were served 


with subpoena duces tecum, and, if 80, 
when ; how long they continued in the 
service of the Times; what operations 
they performed; what remuneration 
they received from the Zimes; and what 
documents were specified in the sub- 
poonas? Lastly, are these the officials 
upon whom the country depends for 
deciding the validity of valuable docu- 
ments. I shall ask the Committee to 
divide on this Vote to-night. I intend 
to raise these questions again on the 
Report stage, and I trust that then @ 
reply will be forthcoming either from the 
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Attorney General or the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 

Mrz. CHANNING: (Northampton,E.): 
I do not think this Debate should be 
allowed to close without the law being 
laid down by the Law Officers of the 
Crown as to the custody of the docu- 
ments in the British Museum. I think, 
seeing that the Solicitor General is 
present, we should have his opinion of 
the law upon a question of such im- 
portance as this. 

*Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir E. 
Oxarxe, Plymouth): If the Committee 
desires to hear my opinion I have no 
ebjection to give it. Two questions 
have been raised in the course of the 
discussion ; one is strictly relevant to the 
Motion before the Committee for the re- 
duction of the Vote, and that is the 
question of the conduct of the two 
gentlemen who seem to have been con- 
sulted with regard to these documents. 
The other is the question of what was 
done with regard to the production of 
printed matter from the British Museum 
in the course of thecase, and of its being 
left in the custodyof Mr. Soames. With 
regard to the authority for having 
printed matter from the British Museum 
produced in Court, the legal knowledge 
and experience of the two Members for 
Northampton has already shown that 
it is within the competence of a 
Court to cause printed matter to be 
brought from the British Museum when 
dealing with any sort of case, public or 
private. One of the public purposes of 
a complete collection of literary work in 
the British Museum is that the Courts of 
Justice may be able to referto it. Both 
the hon. Members for Northampton 
in their diverse experience in courts 
of law, have had to do with 
the production of printed matter. 
It is said that in this case printed matter 
was brought to the Court by an official 
of the British Museum in the morning 
and taken back in the evening. [ Cries 
of ‘No, no.” |] I beg pardon; I know 
this from one of the hon. Gentlemen who 
have already spoken in this Debate. It 
was taken back each night until on the 
second or third day the Attorney General 
suggested that this moving to and fro was 
extremely inconvenient and unnecessary, 
and I understand from the statements 
made in this Debate that it was ordered 
that the files should remain in the 
custody of Mr. Soames. 


Mr. Sexton 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. SEXTON: Ordered by whom ? 
*Sim E. CLARKE: By the Court. No 
such proceeding could have taken place 
except under the order of the Court; 
and if objection had been made by 
either of the litigants against the appli- 
cation that the documents should be Toft 
with Mr. Soames, no doubt the order 
would have been refused. It is stated 
that there was great difficulty in obtain- 
ing access to the documents. I have no 
knowledge of that, but it has not been 
stated that any application for such 
access was made to the Court. If repre- 
sentations had been made about the 
inconvenience of the documents lying in 
Mr. Soames’s office, no doubt that in- 
convenience would have been removed. 
As to the question of consulting officials 
on the question of handwriting, two gen- 
tlemen of the British Museum have 
been referred to. The name of only 
one of them has been mentioned, and 
that is Mr. Birch. I do not discuss 
whether it is right or wrong for the 
officials of the British Museum to be 
consulted, but Ido know that it is by 
no means an exceptional thing for Mr. 
Birch, one of the officials in question, 
to be consulted on questions of hand- 
writing. In the last case but one in 
which I appeared—which involved a 
question of forgery—where the forgery 
of a will was exposed, Mr. Birch was 
called upon to give an opinion on hand- 
writing. I succeeded in defeating the will 
which was then in question, and I knew 
of Mr.. Birch having been employed 
because I held his report in my hand. 
I only instance this case to show that it 
has, undoubtedly, been the practice to 
consult the officials of the British 
Museum, and there is not the smallest 
reason for supposing that their inter- 
vention in the particular case under dis- 
cussion had any reference to the 
character of the case. 

Mr. O'HANLON (Cavan, E.): One 


thing is certain—that Pigott and his 


party will follow the Government to its 
grave. We have heard nothing what- 
ever from the Government, who should 


give us every information in the matter, 


except that we ought to have gone into 
Mr. Soames’s office for the information 
we wanted. If we had done such a 
thing what would have been thought 
of us? Does the hon. and learned 
Gentleman really think it would have 
been possible for any Member of this 
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party to go into Mr. Soames’s offive? I 
think the proposal to reduce the Vote a 
very proper one. 

Mr T.M. HEALY: I shall, on Report, 
press for an answer to one or two ques- 
tions of which no notica has been taken. 
I desire to know to whom the subpwna 
was addressed, what it contained ; what 
the offivials subponaed were asked to 
produce; what thesegentlemen were paid, 
and whether the payment was brought 
in ease of the charge on the taxpayers. 
The answer given by the Solicitor Gene- 
ral is no answer at all, and I assert asa 
matter of law that there is no authority to 
eompel the British Museum or any 
officer of that Institution to produce any- 
thing on subpoona duces tecun. It is a 
monstrous thing if Soames’s office and 
the British Museum are to be inter- 
changeable terms. The course taken by 
the British Museum Authorities in this 
instance has been most regrettable, and 
no answer of any sort or description has 
been given to our questions. Supposing 
Soames had stuck to those documents, 
or had mutilated them by cutting them 
into ribands, what answer would be 
forthcoming to the inquiries of the tax- 
os ? There would be a suit for 

amages, of course, by the British 
Museum inst Soames, but what 
answer would that be to the general 
public; and this shows the inconve- 
nience of the course which has been 
followed. Where are those documents 
now? I submit that they are still in the 
office of Soames. Are they back again 
in the British Museum? No one can 
say; and yet the Vote is brought 
forward for discussion in this way. As 
to Messrs. Birch and Inglis, all I will 
say is that it was on the testimony of 
experts such as these that the Cross- 
maglen prisoners were sentenced to 
penal servitude, and I submit that they 
should be prevented from giving bogus 
evidence in fraudulent perjury cases. 
While they may be competent enough 
to deal with evidence pertaining to the 
days of Julius Cesar, they are not com- 

tent to do so in the days of Richard 

igott. Let Mr. Birch remain in the 
classic shades of the British Museum and 
draw his salary peaceably. If he is 
an expert the best place for him to exer- 
cise his calling is in the place where he 
is paid for it by the country. It is a 
monstrous thing that any of these public 
servants when they get into oficial 
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positions should be trot‘ed out as. 
experts. They really know nothing 
more about these things than anybody 
else, but they put on great airs, take 
great oaths, and get great money. This 
scandal has gone far enough, and I hope 
that to-morrow we shall have some 
better answer than that given from the 
Treasury Bench. 

Mr. CHANCE: I wish to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he 
will take steps to see that Mr. Birch 
and other gentlemen are not permitted 
to go round the country, with all the 
material in the Museum at their disposal, 
swearing people into gaol ? 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): I 
have always understood that it was one 
of the duties of the Government to call 
attention to the extra receipts of these 
officials, We certainly have a right to 
know what are the indirect salaries 
which these gentlemen receive, and to 
what extent the British Museum grant 
is supplemented by receipts from private 
individuals when those receipts are 
earned in consequence of the official 
position of those who obtain them. 
This Debate will be useful if it has no 
other effect than to direct particular 
attention to.the fact that these men are 
in receipt of enormous sums for private 
work done with public instruments, and 
obtained because they are public ser- 
vants. It is preposterous to say it is 
not in the power of the Committee to 
investigate the matter. I think we 
ought to be informed not only what 
remuneration these gentlemen received 
when attending on their subpoena, but 
what remuneration they received 
during the time they were making 
the investigation, and were not 
on subpona. It is also our 
duty to inquire whether or not. 
they used the instruments of the 
British Museum or devoted any of their- 
official time to this.outside work. I give-- 
the hon. Baronet (Sir G. Stokes) perfect. 
credit for believing that they were at: 
their offices during the proper hours,. 
though he did not say they were doing 
official work all the time. I hope the 
Secretary to the Treasury will inquire 
whether any of the work was done during’ 
official hours. 

Mrz. D. SULLIVAN ( Westmeath, 8.) : 
After the very inadequate reply of the 
Government I to move, Mr. Court- 
ney, that you do now report Progress. : 


3D 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. D. 


Sullivan.) 
Question put, and negatived. 
Amendment again proposed. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I see the 
hon. and learned Attorney General 
now in his place. He will remem- 
ber that certain documents were 
obtained under a subpona duces tecum 
from the British Museum. These docu- 
ments were placed in Mr. Soames’s 

ivate room at the Law Courts. It has 

een complained by hon. Members, who 
may be described as the persons 
sued in the case, that they had 
not equal opportunity with Mr. 
Soames to look into the documents. 
Our complaint is that documents 
were taken out of the custody of the 
British Museum and leftin the custody of 
Mr. Soames. Of course, the Attorney 
General will see that that was a most 
improper thing if it was so. The Soli- 
citor General admitted that. it was 


improper, but said he did not know it 


to be so at the time; and so said the 
Secretary to the Treasury; at least, he 
did not attempt to defend it. 

*Sin E, CLARKE: I did not say so. 
What I said was that it was understood 
that these documents were being carted 
backwards and forwards at great incon- 
venience; that the Attorney General 
said this was a most inconvenient course, 
and ‘that no objection was taken to the 
Order of the Court as to their custody 
at the Law Courts. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I do not care 
about the Law Courts. I am a tax- 
payer, and these things are to a certain 
extent my property, and I object to my 
property being left in the hands of Mr. 
Soames, whether by the permission of 
the Judges of the Jand or of the Attor- 
ney General. Wewant to understand 
whether these documents were left by 
an official in the hands of Mr. Soames; 
whether they really were in the hands 
of Mr. Soames? 

*Tnz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): I am glad 
to think that niy presence here at this 
stage may be useful in affording 


hon. Members below the Gangway. 
on the opposite side answers to the 
questions that have been put to the Go- 
vernment, The documents were never 


Hr. D. Sullivan 
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out of the custody of the proper officer 


of the British Museum. No access was 
ever had to them by the advisers of the 
Times, so far as I know, except under 
the custody of that officer, and the same 
access was given to all parties con- 
cerned. During the first three or four 
days the papers, all of which were pro- 
duced on subpona, were carted back- 
wards and forwards. to the great incon- 
venience of everybody. Then the sug- 
gestion was made, if my memory serves 
me right, by Sir Charles Russell, that 
they should be left in the Law Courts; 
I will not be quite certain as to this, but 
thejsuggestion came, so far as I recollect, 
from the other side. My recollection is 
that this was suggested to Sir James 
Hannen, who was informed, that the 
officials of the British Museum were not 
entitled to.leave, the papers anywhere 
else than in the Museum, unless the. 
Commission. made an order to that. 
effect. Whereupon Sir James Hannen 
said it was a reasonable proposal, and 
directed that they should be left in a 
room in the Law Courts. I am able to, 
say from personal knowledge—though, 
having been counsel for the Zimes, I am 
unwilling to obtrude my personal know- 
ledge—that the papers were accessible 
to any of the. parties to the inquiry. So 
far as I know, the documents were 
never produced except under the custody 
of the official of the British Museum, 
They were never in the custody of the 
solicitor for the Zimes, in whom the hon.. 
Member for Northampton expresses. 
such distrust. | ; 
Mr. M. HEALY (Cork, City): The 
hon. and learned Gentleman says. these 
pers were never in the.custody of Mr.. 
aly I may state that, as a party 
to the suit, I once had occasion to apply, 
for access to the documents, and I had 
to go to Mr, Soames and get Mr. 
Soames’s permission to see them, I was. 
conducted by Mr. Soames to his room, 
and I had to inspect the documents in 
the presence of half-a-dozen, of Mr. 
Soames’s clerks. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes. 97; 
Noes 133,—(Div. List, No. 310.) i 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported. . ; 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
- ©That a sum, not exceeding £9,487, . be 
granted to Her: Majesty; ‘te complet the sum: 
necessary to.defray the Charge:which will come: 
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Suppiy—tud .» 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1890, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of thée’N ational Gallery.” 


Siz G. CAMPBELL: I have some- 
thing to say in. regard to this Vote, and 
as time does not now admit of my doing 
9,1 will. move.that the Chairman re- 
port, Progress, and ask leave. to sit 
again. t4 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”’——(Sir George 
Campbell.) Pe 


Mz... W. McARTHUR (Cornwall, 
Mid., St. Austell): I understood, the 
right;. hon, Gentleman. the First 
Lord of the Treasury. to, . promise 
that on Saturday. he. will only take 
non-contentious business. I, therefore, 
assume that.on that day. he will not 
take the Diplomatic and Colonial Votes. 
*Mx. W. H. SMITH: I am afraid. it 


will be impossiblesto satisfy: both those: 


hons Members who want to take Votes 
and those: who do, not, but Iwill en- 
deavour » to-morrow. to’ state. some 


arrangement with regard ta the Satur-:|) 


day Sitting, which, I hope,;, will. be 
generally satisfactoryito the House. If 
hon. Gentlemen are: really desirous 
of making progress, they will be:content 


to make: some: sacrifice. of theéir..own |i 


personal convenience. « . « 

Mr. W. M‘ARTHUR » (Cornwall, 
Mid, St. Austell) :. I would point out 
that the House has now for several 
months been discussing’ the affairs. of 


some 87,000;000 of ‘people in’ these: 


Islands, but: there are’270,000,000 more 
under British rule whose affairs’ have 
not yet been touched: ‘All’ I ask is that 
we shall not be called’ on to take the 
Votes I have named on Saturday. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE; The Diplomatic 
Vote is always regarded, not so much 
as a contentious Vote, but as’ one that 
requires to be discussed. I appeal’ to 
the right hon, Gentleman as‘a matter of 
fairness not to-call upon us to take that 
Vote on Saturday. ;' 

*Sir R. FOWLER (London) : I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will not take 
the Colonial Votes on Saturday. 


man, will see his way. to 
Saturday.. srw? bs aki dar ey 


{Avevsr 15,1889} 
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*Mrz. W. H..SMITH :..Some_ business. 
must be taken on Saturday, and Gentle- 
men who complain that Votes are post- 
poned are now asking for their further 
postponement. I desire the House to 
take notice of this fact, ._. ; 

Mr., OHANNING: I have a. notice. 
on Class V..of the Estimates, and I am 
perfeetly willing that if should be taken 
on Saturday... hierar 

Question put, and agreed to. ... 7 

‘Resolutions to be reported ‘to-morrow. ’ 

Committee also report. Progress; to, 
sit again.to-morrow. ERP NO ERG 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 

Resolution {9th August] reported. | 

ss, ange “Oxass_ IIT. itis 

‘That a, sum, not exceeding £84,062, be, 
granted to ler Majesty, to complete the-sum 
necessary to defray the Uharze which will’come- 
in course of payment during the year ending on’ 
the:31st day “of March;:1890, for-the Salaries, , 
Allowances, and Expenses and. Pensions of vari- 
ous County Court Officers, of, Divisional Com-. 
missioners and Magistrates in Ireland, and the 
Uixpénses of Revision.” 1 © 7 

Resolution read a second time, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House’ doth’ agrée with the 
Committée‘in thesaid Resolution?’ ' 

Mx. SEXTON :, The latter half of the, 
iDebate.on this important Vote was. left, 
‘unanswered. by . Government, and. 
there are some questions of importance 
and of pressing urgency. which it is de- 
‘sirable, to. consider and determine before. 
the Report of the Vote is agreed to by, 
the House. I have first to, refer to the 
case of the Divisional Commissioners, 
They are not, new officials ; they are 
familiar figures under a new. name, 
They have been hitherto. paid and em, 

Inyed:,under the style of Resident 
Mo istrates, and in that capacity have 
received salaries of £1,000 a year, which 
is far in excess of the salary legally 

ayable to a Resident Magistrate in 
Froland, These : payments . have. been 
continued for a series of years, The 
Auditor General has protested, and the 
Government have endeavoured to get 


| rid of the illegality ef the position by 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- | sm 
ton, E.): I trust the right hon. Gentle-. 
take Supply. on; 


including these illegal 


sepentt in the 
Appropriation Bill, an 


this -year. they 


have pl into a fresh illegality,. It 
| ia true the: Goverament, introduced a 
83D2 


9 + 
? 
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Bill dealing with the matter, thereby 
admitting the illegality of their course ; 
but they did not press that Bill forward, 
and made no effort to get it passed. 

ow, then, do they now endeavour to 

t out of their illegal position? Why, 

y & mancuvre that is almost unex- 
ampled. They have arranged that these 
officials sball cease to be Resident 
Magistrates, and shall become Justices of 
the Peace. The Lord Lieutenant has dis- 
charged them, at somedate unknown, 
from their offices as Resident Magistrates, 
and has admitted them, also at 


-some’ date unknown, as Justices of the 


Peace. But the men are the same, the 
duties are the same, and the salary, 
which it was illegal to pay to them as 
Resident Magistrates, is also the same, 
and is now made legal because of their 
change of office. We have asked for 
information concerning this mancuvre : 
we have asked at what date these men 
ceased to be Resident Magistrates and 
became Justices of the Peace; we have 
asked whether they paid the ordinary 
fees on being admitted as Justices of 
the Peace, and we have also asked to 
what counties they have been nominated; 
and, although we have put all these 
questions, to which we are entitled to 
have replies, the Chief Secretary has 
this evening attempted to move fora 
flimsy Return which evades the whole 
question, which gives us no information, 
and leaves us in precisely the same 
position as we were in before. But we 
shall press for this information, and I 
trust that, as long as the salaries of 
these Resident Magistrates are sought 
to be illegally paid, the Irish Members 
will resist their payment by every con- 
stitutional means, until the position of 
these functionaries, whatever they may 
be called, is regularised in due form 
and course of law. I imagine that the 
reluctance of the Government to give 
this information is due to an unwilling- 
ness to face a full and fair discussion 
such as is incidental to the progress of 
a Bill. What are the functions of these 
remarkable officials? Why, they area 
kind of flexible buffer between the 
Executive and the public, and their 
function is to push the policy of violence 
against the public right to the extremest 
point, and to minimise the responsibility 
of the Government. Under this system 


what is called the responsibility of the 
Hr. Seaton 


{COMMONS} 
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Government to this House has gone to 
the vanishing point, and has practically 
ceased to exist. Under it ps is no 
security for liberty, justice, or fair play 
to any political opponent of the Govern- 
ee in Ireland. These Divisional 
mmissioners get up cases, especially 
against ages men, utes the Magi 
trates who are to try them and who 
act as juries, and then present the evi- 


in their hands. To put it 
men make the ch 
Judge and jury, produce the evidence, 
and rew the witnesses. There is 
nothing to compare with this in any 
part of Great Britain or of the civilised 
world ; and the chance of justice and 
fair play on the part of any public 
man enga in any political move- 
ment in Ireland in opposition to the 
Government has absolutly disappeared. 
I will refer to one or two these 
functionaries. In the North we have 
Mr. Cameron. He is the man who 
broke into the empty homes of evicted 
tenants, and arrested them for forcible 
possession, and he is the functionary 
whose —t may be judged by 
the fact that he it was who gave mis- 
leading information to the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone, and led him to publish 


rtly, these 


a false libel on the hon. Member for 
North Monaghan. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 


What I said in Court was that having 
heard the statement, first of all from 
Mr. Olphert, I went to the village and 
consulted with the Divisional Commis- 
sioner and another gentleman, and it 
was because Mr. Cameron and the other 
gentleman were not able to give me the 
name, although they had heard of the 
incident, that I refrained from mention- 
ing the name. 

rn. SEXTON:: At any rate, it was 
after a conversation with this man that 
the hon. Gentleman took upon himself 
to make a statement with regard to the 
Member for North Monaghan, which he 
was afterwards obliged to admit on oath 
to be false. Inthe West we have Mr. 
John Byrne, the hero of the Loughrea 
evictions; further South we have 
Captain Slacke, and in the County of 
Cork there is Captain Plunkett, who 
sounded the keynote of outrage in his 
famous telegram, ‘Du not hesitate to 
shoot.” He and Captain Slacke en- 
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denee to the police whose promotion ie: 


e, constitute the - 
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courage and promote those policemen 
erste cr themselves by outrage, 
and repress and degrade those who are 
conspicuous for humanity and endeavour 
to perform their duties in a temperate 
spirit. During the greater part 
of the last year Captains Plunkett 
and Slacke devoted themselves to 
the service to the Zimes, and judg- 
ing by the good account the Chief 
Secretary gave of the state of Ireland 
in their absence, I think it would be 
sound economy to save their salaries by 
transferring them to the Times alto- 
gether. To give the House an idea of 
the relations of these functionaries and 
the people, I need only refer to the case 
of wy hon. Friend the Member for West 
Kerry, who has been described by 
Colonel Turner as a person who has 
been a persistent breaker of the law and 
a scurrilous traducer. If my hon. 
Friend were again to be tried for what 
in any other country would be called the 
ordinary exercise of his duty as a 
journalist he would be tried before Mr. 
Cecil Roche, who has said of him that 
he systematically insults the preservers 
of law and order, and the man to choose 
his Judge would be Colonel Turner; 
the Judge would be Mr. Cecil Roche. 
T ask the Chief Secretary for an explana- 
tion of Colonel Turner’s conduct with 
ceference to the Vandeleur Estate. 
Colonel Turner incited the landlords to 
romote eviction and to bring tenants 
m distant parts of Ireland to take the 
vacant farms in the place of the tenants 
whose title was ancestral. Colonel 
Wandeleur, who was a high-minded man, 
was about to settle a dispute with regard 
to one of his farms, when Colonel Turner 
interfered and prevented the settlement 
being carried out. What explanation 
can the Chief Secretary give of the letter 
written by Colonel Turner to another 
official, ‘‘ Things will never be right in 
Clare until old Dynan and his villanous 
riests are removed’? How did 
lonel Turner mean them to be 
removed ? The only meaning which I 
ean attach to the letter is that Colonel 
Turner desires that the police should 
know that he will be well pleased if the 
had their skulls cracked by 
atons, or if some of them can be hit by 
ricochet bullets, such as have been 
heard of at Mitchelstown. I challenge 
olonel Turner to say that he did not 


{Avausr 15, 1889} 
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mean his subordinates to understand 
that he would not be sorry if violence 
were done to the worthy Vicar General 
of the Diocese and. his priests. 
I now come to the case of the Resident 
Magistrates, and first I will deal with 
that of Captain Segrave. That hero 
has been too much forgotten. His case 
acquires particular interest from the 
fact that my hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Cork ch Captain Segrave 
in this House with having embezzled 
the funds of his regimental canteen as 
well as money confided to him by a 
rivate soldier to send to his mother. 
mmediately after that the hon. Mem- 
ber, who was never before interfered 
with on account of his speeches, was 
charged in respect of a speech which 
differed in no way from those of which 
no notice had been taken, and was 
sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment. I believe, and the Irish people 
believe, that it was not really for the 
speech that the hon. Member was prose- 
cuted, but for having exposed the mis- 
conduct of an official of the Crown. 
Captain Segrave has been allowed to 
resign his appontment, from which he 
ought to have been dismissed with 
a pg I wish to know what was 
the date of the resignation, and whether 
Captain Segrave has been allowed to 
resign in order to enable him at a futu ra 
time to re-enter the public service. 
What amount of salary has he been 
paid since the date of his exposure in 
this House? Another Resident Magis- 
trate is a gentleman whose name is 
constantly appearing on the black list. 
There is Colonel Caddell, a gentleman. 
of whose legal knowledge nobody is 
satisfied. Only recently he insulted 
a@ young girl who was at the 
time in the custody of the police. 
The discrepancy between his sentences 
is remarkable, emergency men being 
treated with exceptional leniency. Out 
of the 75 Resident Magistrates whose 
names appear upon the Return of last 
March there are only 33 of whose legal 
knowledge even the Lord Lieutenant is 
satisfied, while the legal knowledge of 
the remaining 42 gives no satisfaction to 
any one in the world. Twelve Magis- 
trates have been selected by the nie 
hon. Gentleman the Chief —— or 
their legal capacity. Only three of them 
are barristers, eight are retired officers 
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and one had no occupation at all previous 
to being appointed. One of the 12 is 
Mr. Cecil Roche. It is true that that 
Gentleman was appointed by Lord 
Spencer, but when his term of office 
expired it was not renewed. Thecareer 
of Mr. Cecil Roche under Lord Spencer 
was a downward career. Under the 
right hon. Gentleman it has been an 
upward career. The case, then, stands 
thus. Out of 75 Magistrates, there were 
21 of whose legal knowledge Lord 
Spencer was satisfied; 12 of whose 
legal knowledge the right hon. 
Gentleman has been satisfied; and 
42 without legal knowledge at all. Seven 
Magistrates have been chosen by the 
Lord Chancellor to hold private 
inquiries, five of whom are simply 
ex-constabulary officers, whose names 
have been most closely connected with 
the conspiracy of the Zines agairst the 
Irish Members. I con‘end that this 
selection of the Lord Chancellor is 
a deliberate misuse of the authority 
confided in him by the House. If these 
Magistrates were, as the Chief Secretary 
contends, judicial officers, and not mere 
agents of the Executive, I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to turn over in 
his mind a few short and simple ques- 
tions. 
speech at Manchester in which he com- 
plained of the inconvenience of long 
sentences resulting in appeals, these 
Magistrates all over Ireland at once and 
simultaneously adopted a new system ? 
Did they not defeat the constitutional 
right of appeal by inflicting short 
sentences? They did that because they 
took the right hon. Gentleman’s 
— as a direction, and because 

ey felt their promotion would be 
imperilled if they did not do so. Then 
there is another curious fact, that the 
Resident Magistrates never disagree. 
They have been sitting in couples for 
two years ormore under the Coercion Act, 
and they have tried thousands of cases. 
Why is it that two of these Resident 
Magistrates have never disagreed? 
There may have been one occasion on 
which they disagreed, but tnat one 
occasion serves to prove the rule. This 
agreement can only be explained on the 
theory that these Resident Magistrates 
do not pretend to regard themselves as 
judicial persons, but rather as the in- 
struments and agents of the Government 


Ur. Scsxton 


{COMMONS} 


Is it not the fact that, after his’ 
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to carry out the policy of ‘the Chief 
Secretary. They feel no more at liberty 
to disagree than two policemen on a 
beat. ‘They agree because they have 
their orders. They know the cases in 
which it is desired by Dublin Castle 
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‘that they should convict, and those in 


which a conviction is not considered 
essential. If there were no other fact 
before the House; the fact that these 
Magistrates always display such re- 
markable unanimity in agreeing upon 
convictions is not to be accounted 
for, except by the knowledge that they 
are not Judicial persons but are in« 
struments, agents, servants, ‘‘ Uncom- 
mercial Travellers,” as perhaps Dickens 
might have called them,-sent by the 
Executive to various parts of Ireland to 
carry out a certain ‘line of policy and 
attack against the national movement. 
There is one other question’ I have to 
ask. Why is it that no Resident Magis- 
trate since the Coercion Act was passed 
has exercised the legal powerof directing 
that a prisoner should be treated as a 
first-class misdemeanant? A »Orimes 
Act prisoner was so treated in one case 
by the order of a Magistrate ‘in Dublin. 
He was a Magistrate who was inde- 
pendent of the Executive, because there 
was no power to remove him. » But he 
never got another case to try: The reason 
is obvious. The Government would not 
commit another trial to the care of 
a Magistrate who had dared to exercise 
his legal power in the direction of 
leniency and moderation. The Resident 
Magistrates act on the understanding 
that the policy of the Chief .Secretary 
for Ireland is a policy of cruelty. «I 
must say a few words on the case of 
Mr. Conybeare. Mr. Oonybeare and 
Mr. Harrison, of Oxford, were tried 
together on the same charge, and the 
same evidence was offered ayainst both: 
Mr. Harrison was not convicted. Every- 
body in Dublin knew in advance that 


he would not be—for it is a curious © 


comment on the policy of these tribunals 
in Ireland, that in many cases the public 
have knowledge of the judgment 
before it is delivered. The © hon. 
Member for Camborne (Mr. Conybeare) 
told me in this House that a relative 
of his own in Dublin had heard 
the Irish Attorney General say at a 
social gathering in Dublin that Mr. 
Harrison, whose trial had not yet come 
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off, would. not be convicted because 
official steps had been taken to that 
end. Mr. Harrison had influential Tory 
relatives, and the Resident Magistrates 
were instructed not to convict. Mr. 
Harrieon was acquitted; Mr. Conybeare, 
on the same evidence, was convicted. 
The case was taken into the Court of 
Exchequer. One member of that Court, 
the Lord Chief Baron, expressed the 
opinion that the conviction was bad, 
while another member of the Court 
had grave doubts on the point, and 
Mr. Baron Dowse confessed to. being 
“bewildered.” Is a Member of Par- 
liament, under such circumstances, 
to be kept for the full term of his 
sentence in a gaol from which three 
ersons have recently come forth to 
Hie ? When I refer to the policy of 
cruelty I cannot help saying it is 
shameful that, although Mr. Conybeare 
is suffering from injured eyesight and 
failing health, the Prisons Board will not 
put up a few planks so that he may 
have the opportunity of exercise in the 
open air in wet weather. Now, Sir, I 
ask whether this sentence is to be carried 
out to its full extent? I think the 
country will form the opinion that it is 
‘not creditable that a Government, which 
was able only to obtain a majority of 
four upon a critical question involving 
the interests of Mr. etree consti- 
tuents amongst others, should keep him 
confined in prison. I suppose it is use- 
less to address an appeal to the Govern- 
ment at a moment when its majority 
has fallen so low and when five Mem- 
bers of the Opposition are safely stowed 
away in Her Majesty’s prisons. The 
last case I have to deal with is that of 
Dr. Tanner. It is now quite clear, from 
the judgment of the Court of Exchequer, 
that the Magistrates had no jurisdiction 
to try him at all on the occasion in 
question. It is also clear that the 
Magistrates exasperated Dr. Tanner by 
their demeanour, and by ordering his 
counsel (Mr. T. Healy) out of Court. 
When my hon. and learned Friend was 
expelled from Court, two of Dr. Tanner’s 
witnesses, the ex-Mayor of Cork, and 
Mr. Welsh, the Harbour Commissioner, 
believing the case to be at au end, also 
went out of Court. The ex-Mayor of 
Cork went into the box to give evidence 
but was turned out of the box. Father 
Humphreys, a third witness, was pre- 


{Avaver 15, 1889} 
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sent, and ready to swear that Dr. Tanner 
had not committed the offence with 
which he was charged. He made the 
most harmless observation in Court. 
He was affronted by the Magistrates, 
and felt there was no couree open 
to him but to leave the Court. 

Tanner,-I say, was worked = into a 
state of exasperation, and addressing 
the Court, which had no jurisdiction, 
he used language which was disagree- 
able to it. The Magistrates never cau- 
tioned him or named him, but listened 
to him in silence. Why did they re- 
main silent? Because a trap hed been 
laid and Dr. Tanner was falling into it. 
They retired from Court and came back 
in 15 minutes with an elaborate docu- 
ment which the ex-Indian official and 
ex-artillery officer could not have drawn 
in 15 months, much less in 15 minutes. I 
say, Sir, that the whole proceedings of 
that day offer conclusive evidence of a 
plot between the Executive and the 
Magistrates to entrap my hon.Friend the 
Member for Mid Gork (Dr. Tanner). I 
do not think even the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary will argue 
that these obscure persons ‘in Tipperary 
could have hit on the idea of that war- 
rant, founded on a jurisdiction which 
had never before been exercised in any 
solitary case, and could have drawn it 
up in 15 minutes. The warrant for 
contempt was drawn up in collusion 
with the Executive in Dublin Castle, in 
the expectation that my hon. Friend, 
being a man of quick temper, and of no 
considerable restraint of language, 
would use language which would be 
considered as constituting a.contempt of 
Court. It was impossible for my hon. 
Friend to give sureties, because by 
doing so he would have pronounced 
judgment on himself. I am, however, 
saved from arguing that question, 
because the Lord Chief Baron said from 
the Bench that nothing would induce 
him to give security to keep the peace. 
While the Chief Baron declared thatthe 
jurisdiction of the Magistrates techni- 
cally existed, he expressed his regret 
that the Court of Exchequer was not 
entitled to inquire whether there had 
been contempt at all, or whether, 
if there had been jurisdiction, 
it was fairly or properly exercised. 
He spoke of the jurisdiction in terms of 
disapproval and disgust. He declared 
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that it was a glaring anomaly, and 
appealed to the Legislature to remove 
most odious and intolerable tyranny. 
My hon. Friend has been sent to prison 
as an untried prisoner, and 1 have a 
letter from him in which he says that 
his treatment is worst than the treat- 
ment of a first-class misdemeanant. 
Well, Sir, if these things are to go on. 
we need not say anything more about 
the Coercion Act; that is merely a trifle 
in comparison. I hear this very day of 
:a mar, who was guilty of the offence of 
nodding and winking at a fair where 
some pigs were being sold, having been 
. sentenced to two terms of three months’ 
imprisonment, and, in addition, to two 
“terms more in de‘ault of bail. Under 
the Coercion Act there must at least be 
.a@ charge made and some evidence heard; 
but under this new-found, but very old 


jurisdiction, any two agents of the right 


-hon. Gentleman, without any charge 
‘being made, or without hearing any 
-evidence or any defence, may take up 
‘the position that language has been used 
which is not sufficiently respectful, and 
-call upon a man, perhaps for a fierce 
-word inadvertently spoken, to find bail 
beyond the value of his whole worldly 
.goods, or to go to prison for the term of 
‘his whole natural life. If the lawyers 
-of the Crown in Dublin Castle are to 
‘be allowed to dig up these dustheaps 
of oppression, I do not see why they 
#hould not resort to pulling out teeth, 
wr to the maiden’s embrace, or to the 
boot, or the thumbscrew. Nay, I 
think that those forms of procedure 
would be more justifiable, because 
they have at least been exercised and 
were legal at the time; but in this 
case, assuming that the jurisdiction 
does exist, it is one which has never 
been used before. If the right hon. 
Gentleman allows the continuance of 
this new jurisdiction he will drive Ire- 
land into a state of things in which 


- despotism will no longer appear under 


the form of law. I shall feel it my 
dinty to divide the House upon the Vote. 
‘*Tuze CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour’: I am 
one of those who entertain considerable 
admiration for the oratory of the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down; 
but if the right hon. Gentleman will 
accept counsel from me it will be not 
to spoil his great gifts of speech by 
Mr. S:x'on 
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the onngonnation which so often mars 


them. will take three examples of 
this. In the first place, there was the 
ease of Dr. Tanner. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that Dr. Tanner was 
subjected to worse treatment than if he 
had been imprisoned for contempt. I 
believe that the right hon. Gentleman 
has been entirely misinformed. I be- 
lieve that the kind of imprisonment 
to which Dr. Tanner is now subjected 
is precisely that to which he would 
have been subjected for contempt of 
Court. Whether that be so or not, 
I am certain of this—that the treat- 
ment which an untried prisoner receives 
is more favourable than that of a 
first - class misdemeanant. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman said that the 
Government had unearthed a musty 
statute with which to attack its political 
opponents. Itis true that the statute of 
Edward IIT. has never been used with 
regard to misbehaviour in Court; but it 
is wholly incorrect to say that the 
statute has been allowed to grow rusty 
from disuse. It has constantly been 
used not only in this country, but in 
Ireland also. 

Mr. SEXTON: The right hon. 
Gentleman is entirely missing the point; 
my point is that it has never been used 
to send a person to prison for words 
spoken in Court. 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Does the right 
hon.Gentleman not see that if the statute 
has been used continuously in this country 
and in Ireland for dealing with various 
furms of misbehavour, it is at e}1 events 
no extravagant exercise of authority to 
use it with regard to a particular form 
of misbehavour, which certainly cannot 
be described as otherwise than serious ? 
Then there is another instance of the 
strange lengths to which the right hon. 
Gentleman is prepared togo in what he 
has stated with regard to County Court 
Judges. We are familiar with attacks 
on Resident Magistrates in this House 
on the ground that they are the servants 
of the Executive, and, therefore, cannot 
give independent judgments. But when 
the Government point out that the 
judgments of the Resident Magistrates 
are supported and confirmed by the 
County Court Judges, then calumny 
spreads, and the attacks formerly 
made upon the Resident Magistrates are 
extended co as to include the County 
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Court Judges. It is absurd as well as 
grossly calumnious to suggest that the 
{rish County Court Judges areinfluenced 
in the decisions they give by some vague 
hope—in support of which I know of 
no instances that has occurred—that 
they might in the remote future be 
removed by the Executive to some more 
convenient county or to some more highly 
paid place. The right hon. Gentleman 
must see that in makingsuch a suggestion 
with regard to the administration of 
justice in Ireland he is overloading his 
case unnecessarily. The right hon. 
Gentleman commenced his attack upon 
the Government by referring to changes 
in the position of the Divisional Com- 
missioners; but those changes were made 
on the recommendation of the Auditor 
General and of the Public Accounts 
Committee with the object of placing 
the office of those gentlemen upon a 
regular footing, instead of the irregular 
though perfectly legal footing upon 
which it had previously rested. 

*Mr. BARRAN (York,W.R., Otley) : 
The Public Accounts Committee have 
for years denied that these were on a 
legal footing. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No doubt 
that may have been the opinion of the 
Public Accounts Committee, but I prefer 
torely on the opinion of the Law Advisers 
of the Crown. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman referred to a charge which 
has been made against Colonel Turner, 
that he threatened a woman on the 
Vandeleur estates to prevent her giving 
up possession of her holding in order 
that a former tenant might be reinstated. 
The right hon. Gentleman has evidently 
been wholly misinformed with regard to 
the matter, because what Colonel Turner 
did was to inform the woman that if she 
did not wish to give up possession of 
her holding she would be protected in 
her legal rights—which is a very proper 
remark for a Magistrate to make. As 
to the letter attributed to Colonel 
Turner casting reflections upon the 
Irish priests, all I can say is that I 
have no knowledge of that letter, 
although I know that there are priests 
i "sa who do little honour to their 
cloth. 


Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I challenge 
ou to name one. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order! d 
ame one, or repeat what you have sai 
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outside the House. [Cries of “Order!” 
“Withdraw!” and other interruptions. | 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
knowledgeofthe'particular letter referred 
to. The right hon. Gentleman went on 
to discuss the case of Captain Segrave. 
I did not interrupt the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, although he was irregular in 
discussing that case on the present Vote, 
because Captain Segrave’s sal is 
not on the Votes of the year. All I can 
say with regard to that matter id that I 
should be unworthy of the position 
which I hold if I had dismissed an 
official upon telegraphic information 
received from the Cape. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): 
Forgive me for a moment. There 
are facts which the public ought to 
know. Parliament met on February 
21, and two days after that date 
I produced a certified copy of the 
Cape Mail announcing the dismissal of 
Captain Segrave from the Cape. I told 
the Chief Secretary that he would find 
the facts at the Colonial Office, but it 
was not until March 21 that any steps 
were taken, and during the whole inter- 
val this cashiered officer was drawing 
the public funds. 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: As a matter 
of fact I do not believe that he was 
drawing the public funds. 

Mr. MACNEILL: With all respect 
he was. I have given special attention 
to the facts. The subject is as dear to 
me as the battering ram. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
doubt the motives of the hon. Gentle- 
man, but I do not think that the hon. 
Gentleman has grasped the details. I 
had indeed placed before me the state- 
ment of Captain Segrave’s dismissal 
from the Cape, but I could not take 
any action until I had heard the circum- 
stances under which that dismissal oc- 
curred. I did not receive the full details 
until March 21, and then Captain Se- 
grave was permitted to resign. And 
while, having reviewed the case with 
some care, I thought that Lord Aber- 
deen would Pope have —— = 
appointin aptain Segrave had he 
aa all en we now st I also 
thought that Captain Segrave had been 
treated rather harshly by the Oa 
Government, and very harshly in the 
House of Commons. . 
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- Mr. MAO NEILL: He was not ap- 
apointed by Lord Aberdeen, but by the 
President of the Board of Trade. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I expressed 

the opinion that Lord Aberdeen, would 
never have thought of appointing Oap- 
tain Segrave; and I repeat that that 
appointment, though carried into effect 
by the President of the Board of Trade, 
was practically settled before my right 
hon. Friend came into office. To pass 
to the case of Mr. Cecil Roche, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Belfast, with a considerable recklessness 
of statement, gave the House to believe 
that Mr. Cecil Roche had been dismissed 
by Lord Spencer from the office of Land 
Commissioner. 
_ Mr. SEXTON : I said no such thing. 
I assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
the recklessness of statement is entirely 
on his side. I said that when his term 
of office had expired he was not re-taken 
into employment. 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Asa matter 
of fact Mr. Roche was re-appointed cer- 
tainly once if not twice under Lord 
Spencer, so that the particular in- 
ference which the right hon. Gentle- 
man wishes to draw appears to be 
wholly unfounded. If any one 
studies Mr. Cecil Roche’s magisterial 
record as indicated by the results of the 
appeals from his decisions, there will 
be found no reason to doubt the im- 
partiality of those decisions. According 
to the Official Return, from October 1, 
1888, to July 31, 1889, Mr. Cecil Roche 
tried 35 persons under the Crimes Act, 
Of these 26 were convicted, and appeal 
was taken only in nine cases. None of 
the nine decisions were reversed; in 
two cases the sentences were reduced, 
two cases are still pending. and in five 
cases the sentences were fully confirmed. 
That is not a record of which Mr. Cecil 
Roche or his friends need be ashamed. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman attacked 
the appointment made by the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland of Magistrates to 
hold secret inquiries. I assert that the 
secret inquiries held under the Crimes 
Act have done more to bring offenders 
4° justice than any action of a similar 
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times. If any hon. Member will look 
at the Parliamentary Return he will 
see that crimes of the gravest 
description, such as murder, firing 
and wounding, and moonlighting 
offences, have been detected and the 
perpetrators brought to justice through 
the instrumentality of the secret in- 
quiries conducted by these Magistrates, 
in a manner which could not have been 
done under any other system. Instead 
of attacking the Government the right 
hon. Gentleman should congratulate us 
on the success of our efforts in punish- 
ing some of the most serious forms 
of crime. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man dealt with two other cases — 
those of the hon. Members for Cam- 
borne and Mid Oork. With regard to 
the former case, the right hon. Gentle- 
man made the amazing statement that 
another gentleman, Mr. Harrison by 
name, who had been associated with the 
hon. Member for Camborne in his ex- 
pedition to Donegal, was not convicted 
because, forsooth ! he had Tory relatives. 
If the right hon. Gentleman can believe 
that he can believe anything. The 
right hon.Gentleman’s credulityis limit- 
less, and I must despair of ever convert- 
ing him to habits of critical inquiry 
into the facts with which he has 
to deal. It is perfectly true that 
some hk. eaa-bull story was made 
public with regard to some statement 
made by an Irish official about the 
action that was going to be taken by the 
Resident Magistrates with respect to the 
trial of the hon. Member for Camborne 
and Mr. Harrison. But I believe 
that the hon. Member for Camborne 
was challenged to name the Irish 
official referred to, and the hon. 
Member was not able to do it. The 
right hon. Gentleman is repeating 
second-hand the story which the hon. 
Member for Camborne could not verify 
first-hand. With regard to the merits 
of the sentence passed on the hon. Mem- 
ber for Camborne, I would only say 
that there was an appeal from the sen- 
tence of the Resident Magistrate 
to the Oounty Oourt Judge on 
the merits, and the County Court 
Judge upheld the sentence. There 
was a further appeal to the High 
Court on a point of law, and the right 
hon. Gentleman has read a large num- 
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ber of extracts: from the judgment of 
the High Court with regard to the 


sentence. But the right hon. Gentleman 
did not state that the whole of the 
opinions of the High Court on this 
matter were on a ‘purely technical 
aspect of the case. On the merits 
there never was a question, and 
nothing fell from any Judge of the 
Superior Oourt which could call in ques- 
tion the opinion: formed by the Judges 
of the two inferior Courts. As to the 
case of Dr. Tanner I cannot conceive any 
person who really has taken the trouble 
to read the proceedings before the two 
Resident ‘Magistrates doubting that on 
the broad and substantial merits of the 
case'the action of the Magistrates was 
fully justified. Tam unable to believe 
that anyone who sutveyed the evidence 
impartially could come to any other con- 
elusion... I am-aware that the Court of 
Exchequer reversed the sentence ; but on 
what kind of plea? On the merits of the 
ease? No; but upon the most technical 
of technicalities—on a point which could 
not influence a rational. man for a 
moment. as to whether or not Dr. Tanner 
was guilty of the offence with which he 
was charged. Weare, therefore, driven 
back to consider the evidence at ‘the 
trial, and it is wholly in one direction. 


Every opportunity was given to. the. 


risoner to produce witnesses, He pro- 
ced one witness, who did not prove 
his case, while the witnesses for the 
Crown proved their case. [‘‘ They were 
all police,” and ‘‘Order.” | ‘This is an 
illustration of the kind of attacks made 
on the Resident Magistrates. It is true 
that in certain other cases the decisions of 
the Magistrates have been reversed ; but 
can it be mairtained by. anyone’ who 
has surveyed their action in regard to 
hon. Members of this House that in any 
one case they have done substantial in- 
justice ? Can it be maintained by any 
hon. Member of this House who’ has 
been convicted by a Magistrate that 
he did not commit the offence for 
which the Resident Magistrates found 
him guilty? ‘The speeches of hon. 
Members are on record in Nationalist 
journals. I am aware that this is not 
legal. evidence in a Court of Law, 
ut the uncontradicted reports in their 
own journals are surely evidence on 
which this House can come te~ some 
kind of conclusion, apart from evidence 
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in a Oourt of Law.: Whether hon. 
Gentlemen are justified in attacking 
the Crimes Act or not, this broad fact 
remains, that the alleged offences have 
been committed; and if hon..Members 
have broken the law, whether they 
approve the law or not, they must 
remember et all events that the’ law 
they have broken is the law of the land. 
Str W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
waited with curiosity and anxiety to 
hear what the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland would say on the question in 
reference to the case of Mr. Conybeare 
and Dr. Tanner. I believe I can speak 
of these hon. Members by name while 
the Chief Secretary keeps them in 
prison ; and I am bound tosay the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of these cases in 
the harsh grating provocative tone he 
always adopts, adding the harshness of 
his language to the severity of the 
punishment. He does ‘not deny that 
the sentences are ‘severe; he does not 
deny that the judgments of the Magi 
trates in both cases were unfavourably 
commented upon by the Superior Courts. 
*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman attributes tome words 
I did not use. It was not my business 


to express an opinion whether the 
sentences were severe or not, but as the 
right hon. Gentleman challenges my 
opinion, I have no reason to think they 
were. 


Sm W. .HARCOURT: If the 
sentences were ten times greater, if.it 
were possible to inflict sentences of ‘ten 
years’ penal servitude, the right hon. 
Gentleman would not think such a 
sentence too severe or vindictive to be 
passed upon a Member of Parliament of 
the Nationalist Party. The right hon. 
Gentleman will not deny that these 
senténces. bave been severely commented 
upon by the Superior. Courts, but he 
meets these comments by saying, ‘‘ Oh, 
these are technicalities.” But is not 
every point of law a_ technicality ? 
What the Judges commented upon was 
that the Magistrates did not take an 
accurate or just view of the law, andI 
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cannot conceive a severer condemnation 
in respect to persons charged with the 
liberties of men than that they acted 
recklessly or in ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of law which ought to guide them. 
But the question here is not the Resi- 
dent — or the Superior Courts, 
but the Executive Government in deal- 
with. this question. I say that no 
English Secretary of State would have 
allowed men to remain under a 
sentence of this character when the 
judgment upon them had been criticised 
in a manner in which this judgment 
has. In the administration of criminal 
justice in this country, and the conduct 
of the Government towards it, no man 
sentenced to imprisonment in England 
by Justices whose conduct has been 
commented upon, as in this case, would 
be allowed by the Secretary of State to 
remain under sentence of this character. 
The infliction and execution of sentences 
which do not carry public opinion with 
them produces more evil than good. 
These sentences against Mr. Conybeare 
and Dr. Tanner, so far from carrying 
with them any sentiment of respect for 
the law, shock every man of ordinary 
judgment or feeling. Many persons 
consider them extremely harsh; and, 
considering that the Judges of the 
Superior Court have commented upon 
the manner in which they were passed, 
I affirm that in England these sentences 
would have been relaxed and even re- 
mitted. It is deeply to be regretted 
that the principles of the administration 
of the law and the mitigation of it by the 
Executive Government are not the same 
in Ireland asin England. There is every 
disposition on the part of Magistrates 
to strain the law nts oe pass exorbitant 
sentences, and there is every disposition 
on the part of the Executive to enforce 
these sentences and to carry them out 
in the harshest possible manner. In 
England the Magistrates and the Execu- 
tive lean to mercy rather than severity. 
There is a well-founded belief. that 
Derry Gaol is unhealthy, and that there 
is typhoid fever in it. 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Irefrained 


from dwelling on that point, but the 
right hon. Gentleman is mistaken in his 


Sm W. HARCOURT: Let the 
House be told the facts and not go on 


Sér W. Harcourt 
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asking questions from day to day. Mr, 
Conybeare may catch fever while we 
are talking about it. If there is a sus- 
picion on that point the Irish Executive 
ought to have taken the first opportunity 
of removing Mr. Conybeare. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is 
no suspicion. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: This is the 
first time the right hon. Gentleman has 
made that statement, although he has 
been asked day after day on the subject. 
When a paatnie my 5 ig * pat 

in & tilential gaol an @ 
aaah Minister is en about that 
hon. Member’s health, he says, ‘‘ Oh, I 
don’t know, but I will inquire.” That 
is not the sort of answer—— 
*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not 
give that answer. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That sort of 
unnecessarily irritating and provocative 
answer is part of what the right hon. 
Gentleman calls resolute Government. 
Look at the way in which Dr. Tanner 
has been treated. We all know he is 
a very excitable man, and Mr. Speaker, 
therefore, has treated himwith exceptional 
forbearance, but the Chief Secretary’s 
Magistrates, instead of treating him in 
that manner, made use of his infirmity 
in order to inflict a sentence of most 
extravagant severity, and the Chief 
Secretary exulted in it to-night. As 
long as we speak of and treat and re- 
gore Irish people in the way the Chief 

ecretary does in this House, we shall 
never have a contented people. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I did expect 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to have attempted 
in this House to justify the grounds 
on which Mr. Conybeare was sentenced, 
But in his speech, which occupied 
three-quarters of an hour, he did not 
give one clue to the reasons which 
had condemned the hon. Member for 
Camborne to be immured in this typhus 
den. I challenge any English Member, 
who no doubt will to his constituents 
justify the imprisonment of Mr. Cony- 
beare, to get up and state of what 
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offence Mr. Conybeare has been con- 
victed, or, knowing what that offence is, 
to get up and justify it in that House- 
The hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division has been sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment fur administering 
two or three loaves to people about to 
be evicted, and this though, as the news- 
papers daily show us, one month’s im- 
prisonment is often regarded as adequate 
for the punishment of wife beating. 
The right hon. Gentleman has up to the 
resent imprieoned 28 Irish Members— 
e has in the sporting language of the 
season had “a sui es ”—and many 
of these have been sentenced by Mr. 
Cecil Roche, whom the Chief 
had eulogised.- But it was Mr. Cecil 
Roche who about two years ago sen- 
tenced Mr. T. Harrington to six weeks’ 
imprisonment for the alleged publishing 
in the Kerry Sentinel of rts of sup- 
pressed branches of the National League, 
notwithstanding that it was proved 
that about 10 years before Mr. T. 
Harrington assigned all his interest in 
the paper to his brother, Mr. E. 
Harrington, who at the time was under- 
going six weeks’ imprisonment for the 
same offence as that subsequently 
alleged against his brother. By a mis- 
take of the clerk the assignment was 
not duly registered. Against that con- 
viction a case was stated on behalf of 
Mr. T. Harrington, and it was sent 
to the Crown counsel; but from that 
day to this no attempt has been made 
to enforce this most iniquitous sen- 
tence of this much eulogised removable. 
Either Mr. Harrington was guilty or not. 
If he was guilty why was not the case 
submitted to the Superior Courts; if he 
were innocent what a corrupt ruffian 
this man must be who sentenced him. 
Perhaps the secretary of the right hon. 
Gentleman, in reply to a correspondent, 
will give some little explanation of this 
strange case, and why that strange 
Magistrate has been upheld and pro- 
moted by the Executive. When the 
Government said that they have refrained 
from executing warrants against Irish 
Members until the Irish Estimates have 
been discussed, the hon. Memberfor West 
Ham told them that they had no right to 
do so. I would like to call attention toa 
case before Colonel Longbourne, re- 
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ported in this day’s paper. This gentle- 
man has been appointed to the Ballinrobe 
district, but he tried a case at Fermoy. 
Probably hon. Members opposite do not 
know where either of these places are. 
I can tell them that it would take the 
great army of Ulster three days’ forced 
march to get from Ballinrobe to Fermoy. 
The case was under the statute of 
Edward III., for using abusive language 
against a constable. There was not 
sufficient evidence for the prisoner to be 
bound to behaviour ; but what 
did Colonel Longbourne say? He 
said :— 
“T consider it a very suspicious case; but 
there is not sufficient evidence to convict. People 
mare be very careful how they wink in these 
ys. 
I would suggest to the hon. Member for 
Dover as a sort of coercion copy head- 
line, ‘‘ Woe to you who wink in these 
days.” This is the class of men of 
whom the Irish Members are supposed 
to approve. Where is the appeal 
under this statute of Edward i‘? 
There is no appeal from these sentences, 
and we ask the Government to-night 
whether they pro to leave the Irish 
people and their Representatives at the 
mercy of these Magistrates without any 
appeal whatever? I have a great 
respect for the Lord Chief Baron ; but 
when I was ordered to give bail I 
refused, and was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisohment. I confess that 
I would not do so again. I would give 
bail, and do the same thing again, only 

rbaps more cautiously. I regard the 
Govenieses simply asa gang of con- 
spirators,and the Executiveand police and 

agistrates simply as so many brigande 
and cut-throats. For my part, I see no 
advantage whatever in my friends, Dr. 
Tanner and others, playing the Govern- 
ment game and going to prison. There 
isa disadvantage, for when, as it did 
the other night, the Government 
majority falls to four, there isan appre- 
ciable value attaching to the votes of 
the five hon. Members in prison. The 
Government are supported by a solid 
phalanx of friends who are under 
sentence of death at the next Election ; 
but the Irish Members will give them 
all the trouble they can ; in the language 
of the statute of Edward III. they will 
“defame” them. We will proclaim 





them to be persons of evil fame, and 
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when the General Election comes we will 
ask the voters to put them under the rule 
of “‘ good behaviour,” and prevent you 
for a time from exercising these func- 
tions. I can understand your taking a 
dozen of us, putting us against a wall, 
bringing up a platoon of soldiers and 
giving the order ‘‘fire!”” That would 
be an intelligible policy, for ‘‘ when a 
man’s dead, there’s no more to be said.” 
But the system you pretend to carry out 
is that of ing the Irish people love 
you by heaping indignities on their Re- 
presentatives—on men like Dr. Tanner, 
who, after all, represents thousands of 
ple. Aslong as Dr. Tanner was a 
nservative, a friend of Lord Bandon, 

a member of the Cork County Club, but 
spending money in the interests of the 
ory. Party, as his brothers now do, he 
was all right and had a most amiable 
temper, He. would, doubtless, have 
made a most admirable Resident Magi- 
strate. Why, he has a brother who is 
a@ major, and who remains to you as a 
very strong Conservative; and I would 
suggest that be should be put before 
the Lord Lieutenant and Lord Chaneellor 


asa person of whose legal knowledge. 
and experience those individuals might. 


be. satisfied; because gentlemen of this 
class are exactly the sort of men you 
make. Resident Magistrates of. They 
are just.the men who, would have 
the supreme characteristic of being able 
to bind over to good behaviour the men 
who recommend the Belfast kidney 
paving-stone throwers to go and do their 
duty. Your’s, however, is a game that 
two.can play .at. . You may find, it 
extremely convenient at the present time 
to have ‘‘removables”’ operating from 
one end of the country to the other, but 
no doubt it would be possible to get 
Magistrates as base as Roche. and as 
irrational as Fitzgerald or Longbourne, 
even under a Home Rule administration. 
You. can do almost anything with 
money; and there are a number of 
broken down gentry and landlords who 
would be very glad to take our.pay— 
gentlemen whose estates have not been 
sold under the Ashbourne Act, but. who 
have made bad bargains, and who may 
be had in sufficient numbers to deal with 
the hon. and gallant Gentlemen opposite 
and their colleagues, In the meantime, 
the game is yours; we admit it. Carry 
it.on; do your best—do. your worst, 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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What I protest against is this-sickening , 
veil of Ry ROAST The right hon. , 
Gentleman the Chief Leptung is highly 
indignant with the right hon. Gentleman — 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin for the 
extravagance of his language, and has 
stated that Dr. .Tanner.is not a, 
first-class misdemeanant, but is, in, 
point of fact, treated as an 
untried prisoner, and so, I suppose, is 
entitled to one or two ounces more of | 
‘‘skilly” than the other prisoners. It is ; 
the rule of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary: to give the go-by to:the ' 
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main facts of the.case and to fasten upon ;. 


some little pin-point which nobody cares | 
anything about, and which has only been . 
touched on by the way... He then mag-: 
nifies the matter to enormous dimen- ) 
sions and draws his Excalibur. in. order; 
to annihilate ,it.. The Government. 
pretend that their anxiety. is all for: 
the good of the Irish people—that it is: 
all in the interest of. Ireland. andthe 
downtrodden population;. only, they, 
will not give the downtrodden:-popula- : 
tion a chance of managing their, own; 
affairs.. They are proceeding with an: 
extravagant amount of energy, and we: 
are having the; country ‘developed:-by 
them. min COE BR OI 
to carry out their policy, and they cannot, 
afford.to tell the truth about. what they. 
do. . They must play. the hypocrite,; and: 
so long as they do, that. so long will we: 
come forward and expose them. .. The 
righthon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
has lately been boasting how completely: 
he has, pacified Ireland—at least if he. 
has not said so by word of mouth he 
has said it by his permanent conduit: 
pipe; because we have had the right 
hon. Gentleman. the..Member.for West 
Birmingham recently giving a.garden. 
party. and have heard,, under the. in- 
fluence of tea and muffins, what, extra- 
ordinary strides ; have been made, by the 
Irish people in, the, direction .of pros- 
perity and. peace. I. do not, know 
whether the right hon... Gentleman, the 
Chief Secretary will, back,up. the state+ 
ments of the Sage of Birmingham, but 
these are matters which are taken. note 
of in the “ Black Country.” . I may here 
say that I observe curious, signs 

their appearancein Ireland—remarkable 
signs; and if these operations .on the 
part of the Government. continue — 
operations egainst..which there; is.no 
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appeal—if the pledges and promises of 
the Government continue to be falsified, 
and if Magistrates composed of oex- 
Sepoys, broken down barristers, Navy 
and Army men, and promoted police- 
men, are to be the persons to whom 
the Government are to entrust the 
liberties of a great portion of the Irish 
representatives, they will bring the 
people to see that the point of attack is 
the magisterial system, and, as always 
occurs when people are outlawed—for 
that is what is being attempted—the 
condition of affairs will become much 
more serious. The Government are 
showing them that there is no such 
thing as justice; they have produced a 
very unfortunate con‘ition of the public 
mind, and while temporary prosperity 
may inspire some hope in the people’s 
breasts, and may, enable them to tide 
over a period which they view with 
great apprehension, there is at the same 
time being held over them the’ possi- 
bility of twenty years of ‘firm and 
resolute Government.’”? While Ireland 
in the past. was overridden by 
your sabreurs and dragoons, they, at 
any rate, were soldiere. They carried 
their lives in their hands against the 
Irish clansmen ; but if ‘these men; these 
wretched hirelings whom you can pick 
up in the purlieusof any quarter-master 
sergeant’s rooms, if these men, whom 
nobody respects, are to be permitted to 
carry on the Government of the country, 
the Irish people—the Celtic race—will not 
permit them to earry on their operations 
unchecked. You are creating for your- 
selves an inevitable revulsion of feeling, 
and when theright hon. Gentleman has 


passed, from his office and handed it, 


down to his suecessor, it, will be said, as 
is said now, that that successor is .the 
most successful of all Irish Chief Secre- 
taries, and while his friends are blowing 
his trumpet, they will say, ‘‘ Balfour 
was an impostor; we have now got the 
right man.” But when all this has 


happened, what will you have done for, 


the consolidation of the Empire, for the 
establishment of peace, and for the 
prosperity of the people, both the 
Evglish, and Irish, at , home and 
abroad ?, Absolutely rothing. Your 
policy is a, barren . policy, , fore- 
doomed to failure, and. if Englishmen 
opposite were wise, instead of sitting 
silent behind a. Minister, whom at heart 
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they cannot support, they would get up 
boldly and give expression to their true 
opinions. We have heard.a great many, 
Debates on these subjects in this House, 
but we never hear what the Tory Party 
have to say. We see them go into the 
Division Lobbies, but they never give’ 
us the opportunity of judging of their, 
intellectual calibre. If hon. Gentlemen 
can fairly support the policy of the pre-. 
sent Government let them give expres-. 
sion to the faith that is in them, and do, 
not let them be content to. servilely; 
follow a Minister who has led them into 
as fatal a course as ever despot pursued | 
against the interests of the people.. 
Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.): I cannot 
allow this Debate to. close without re- 
ferring to one or two remarks whieh. 
have fallen from the right hon. Gentle-: 
man the Chief Secretary. Every -sen- 
tence delivered by him is singular’ 
enough ;. but I do not think we have yet 
witnessed anything so singular or so, 
utterly beyond what might have been 
expected as the extent to which he has: 
~ aoe evening. I — ph him. 
that the charge against Captain Segrave 
was brought forward several: times in: 
this House and was proved against him.: 
*Mz. SPEAKER; (Qaptain Segrave. 
was referred to, but as his salary is not. 
mentioned in this Vote the reference to 
him is out of order. __ ha 
‘Mr, GILL: I will: not, then, refer; 
to the right hon. Gentleman's justifiea-’ 
tion of the conduct for which Captain 
Segrave was first cashiered from the 
Army, and is now suspended from; 
service as a Magistrate in Ireland; but: 
I will allude to what the right hon.: 
Gentleman has said in regard to the 
charge against Colonel Turner. Colonel. 
Turner was charged with writing, what, 
I pronounce to be one of the most infa-; 
mous documents that ever passed between 
onelrish official 1nd another. That was a 
letter in which Colonel Turner described. 
one of the most venerable priests in all 
Ireland and the body of clergy by whom 
he is supported in language which 
could only come from the lips of a black-; 
guard... He referred to the Very Kev.. 
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Dr. Dinan, than whom in the whole Irish 
nation no more respected clergyman 
exists, in these terms :— 

-“ The peace of this district will not be re- 
stored until old Dinan and some of his villainous 
priests are removed.” 

This, I say, is the language of a ruffian 
and a blackguard. But when this letter 
is charged against Colonel Turner what 
is the reply of the right hon. Gentle- 
man? Does he reprobate that language 
or does he deny it? The right hon. 
Gentleman practically endorses the 
statement and justifies the ruffianly 
language by levelling other reckless 
c against the priest of Clare. He 
has levelled a most provocative and 
reckless insult against a body of clergy- 
men, than whom there are no more re- 
men on the face of the earth, 
and I challenge the right hon. Gentle- 
man to name a single one of these priests 
who comes justly under the description 
given by Colonel Turner. He has not 
the courage to do so, and I brand that 
conduct as blackguardly. Indeed, it is 
difficult for me to find words adequately 
to describe it. Now, Sir, another charge 
which has been made against Colonel 
Turner has not been answered, and that 
is the charge of going to a tenant on the 
Vandeleur estate, and urging that 
tenant—or rather the mother of the 
tenant—against the wishes of the land- 
lord, and against the desires of the other 
tenants, as well as against the interests 
of peace and order in the district, to hold 
possession of a farm and to resist the 
complete settlement likely to be arrived 
at by arbitration. The right hon. 
Gentleman does not deny that Colonel 
Turner went to the tenant. He says 
that Colonel Turner merely told her 
that she would be protected by the law 
in holding possession of her farm. But 
what business had Colonel Turner to do 
anything of the kind? Why should he 
seek in this way to prevent a settlement 
being arrived at? I say that, in that 
case, he deliberately took the only ste 
in his power to prevent u pom 
issue to the efforts to bring about 
harmony between landlord and tenant, 
and that he took up an utterly unworthy 
position. Reference has been made to 
the cases which have been tried under 
the Act of Edward III., and I should 
like to point out that during the last 
three weeks, there has been a regular 


Mr. Giil 
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recrudescence of prosecutions under 
that Act. I believe that there have been 
no fewer than thirteen cases. What is 
the meaning of it? Is it that the Ooer- 
cion Act having failed in its purpose, 
the Government have felt bound to falt 
back on this old Act? They have not 
succeeded in crushing the Irish people 
with Coercion, and, therefore, they have 
had to take this step. 

Mr. AIRD (Paddington) rose in his 
place and claimed to move “ That the 
Question be now put,” but Mr. Speaker 
withheld his assent, and declined thea 
to put that question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanag), 
N.): I join heartily in the protest which 
has been made from these Benches 
against the appointment of men to ad- 
minister the law in Ireland who com- 
mand no confidence in the people, and 
I must say I am surprised that a Mem- 
ber for a Metropolitan constituency who 
never distinguishes himself in Debate in 
the House should get up and move the 
Closure on this question. Throughout 
the length and breadth of this land 
people are now beginning to understand 
what it is that makes the Irish people so 
discontented. They realise that the 
law is administered by men who are 
incapable of administering it fairly and 
impartially, that it is administered by a 
pack of bravos. I think if anything is 
required to give an impetus to the De- 
bate to-night, it will be found in the 
conduct of the Chief Secretary, and in 
his references to the priests of County 
Clare. One of his Resident Magistrates 
has spoken of these priests as a ‘ pack 
of villains,” and when complaint is 
made to the right hon. Gentleman of the 
use of language of this character with 
regard to a most res body of men, 
what does the right hon. Gentleman, 
who is responsible for the Government 
of Ireland, say in reply? Does he de- 

recate the use of language of that 
ind? No, we do not hear a single 
word of condemnation come from his 
lips. Instead of that, he adds to the 
insult by declaring -that the priests of 
Clare have disgraced their cloth. 














Police Forces 

*Mr. A; J, BALFOUR: Perhaps I may 
beallowed to point out, that I said there 
were some priests in the Oounty of 
Clare who were not a credit to their 
cloth. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Then I venture 
to assert it was the duty of the right hon. 
Gentleman to specify those priests to 
whom he alluded, and not to level an 
insult against the whole body of the 
clergy in that county. I must say I do 
not. think that Colonel Turner, whose 
cause the right hon. Gentleman is 
championing here to-night, will have 
cause to be very much obliged to him 
for the language he has used. Of 
course one is bound, as far as possible, 
to keep withia the limits of Parliamen- 
tary decorum, but I think the right hon. 
Gentleman would not dare, in any pub- 
lic place in that land of which he is the 
chief ruler, or before any audience of 
Irishmen in County Clare, to repeat the 
utterances which he is privileged to 
make on the floor of the House of 
Commons—he would not. dare to use 
language of that kind, for if he did, he 
would probably, require an extra force of 
police to protect him from the rotteneggs 
which the people would assuredly use 
against him. Who are these Resident 
Magistrates? If I were prudent I 
should not say a word against them 
which would increase the Dretidion they 
already have against me. They have 
already given me three months’ impri- 
sonment for nothing at all, except say- 
ing three words on the impulse of the 
moment. One of the Magistrates who 
did that was a civil engineer and the 
other an ex-constable, and these are the 
men of whose legal knowledge the Lord 
Lieutenant is supposed to be satisfied. 
With such lawgivers can you expect the 
Irish people’te have anything but an 
utter contempt. for your Government 
and your administration. These Magis- 
trates do not even know how to conduct 
a trial in an ordinary manner, but they 
surround, themselves. with police, and 
the | cog public are refu 
to their Qourt.. Mr. Oecil Roche, to 
my knowledge, threatened some people 
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who, whether rightly or wrongly, were 
defending their homes, that if they did 
not come out he would make it: hot for 
them when they appeared before him 
next day. How can the Irish people 
expect fair and level- handed justice 
from such men as these, who baton the 
people one day and try them the next 
day? Ifthe right hon. Gentleman the 
Ohief Secretary ever shows his nose in 
Clare after insulting in a most unwar- 
rantable manner the priests of the 
county, I would recommend the people 
of Clare to give him a warm reception. 


Dr. KENNY: I may say that I 
have looked through the Prison 
Rules and I certainly cannot find that 
what my right hon. Friend the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin said as to the prison 
treatment of the hon. Member for Cam- 
borne was in any way exaggerated. 


The House divided:—Ayes 123; 
Noes 81.—(Div. List, No. 311.) 


SEA FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) REGU- 
LATION BILL (No. 830.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill be discharged, and the Bill 
withdrawn.” 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: In moving 
to withdraw this Bill I should like to 
press upon the Government the great 
importance of dealing with this question 
as soon as possible. I hope the Lord 
Advocate will take it into his considera- 
tion during the Recess, and bring in a 
Bill next Session. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


POLICE FORCES (SUPERANNUATION 


FUNDS). 
Ordered— 


“ Address for Return for England and Wales, 
including the Metropolis and the City of 
London, of the strength of the various Police 
Forces; the number of Pensioners; the num- 
ber who have left the Force during the past 
five years; the number of Men now serving 
over 50 years of age; the number who have 
served respectively over 25 years and over 30 
years; the annual amount of Pensions, Par- 
ticulars as regards those Pensioned, during the 
past five years, and of the number of Pensioners 
who have died during the five years; Par- 
ticulars of the Income and Expenditure of the 
Police Superannuation Funds for the Police 
ear ended in or within the financial year 
1888-9, and the. amount of the Capital of the 
Funds as invested on the last day of the Police 
year.’ ; : 
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DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LAND 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Maurice Healy, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Drainage and 
(mprovement of Land in Ireland, ordered to be 
brough in by Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. T. M. 
Healy, and Mr. Vhance. 

Bill presonted, and read first time. [Bill 379.] 
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BRIBERY (PUBLIC BODIES AND OFFI. 
CES UNDER THE CROWN) PREVEN.- 
TION BILL (Changed from “ BRIBERY 
(PUBLIC BUDIES)PREVENTION BILL.’ 
Lords’ Amendments to be considered 
upon Monday next, and to be printed. 
[ Bill 380. } 





(FORM OF RETURN.) 


Srrenctu oF Poricz Forces anp Num- 
BERS PENSIONED, &C. 





| Name of Force. 




































































REcEIPts AND PAYMENTS OF THE SUPER- 
ANNUATION FUNDS IN THE YEAR ENDED 
THE 29TH DAY OF SEPTEMBER 1888. 





| Namejof Force. 























































































































| Superintendents. m 

Inspectors. a oe Capital. 2 
Set ccaata 3 Re 8 : ge oe 
| Constables. Ce S25 

: Income. 3 a8 
Superintendents. Sy Z * 
oo nian g 28 5 Interest received on Capitai 
rgeants. ee tg invested. 

| Constables. Sian Contzibution from pay of 
| With Pension. orce. 

Without Pension| 2a. ° = | Deductions for sickness. 

or Gratuity. 3.3 5 3 a | Fines on Constables. e 

| With Gratuity. 8 & ae os | Hines for assaults, drunken- < 
| Dismissed. 3 223 ness, &c. § 
| With Pension. | a - 4 4 Fees gh of summonses, 
Without Pension | $ &_ Eo warrants, &C. 
| or Gratuity. 445 3 : a i Proceeds of sale of old cloth- 
With Gratuity. 8£°9 | *3 ing 
Dismissed. Maes Proceeds of Capital sold out 
465 years and. ra and instalments repaid. 
lessthan — ° z Other receipts. 
50 years. £ . 5 Deficiency met out of Rates. 
50 years and 4 4 Balance due to Treasurer, 
less than Res 29th Sept. 1882. 
55 years. Bay Balance due to Treasurer, 
66 years and | 45 30th Sept. 1883. 
__| upwards. ° | Superannuations. 
16 years and less than a | Gratuities. 

20 years. £2 Amount invested during the y 
20 years and less than’ oR year. 4 
joa aaT Tae th ef Ofer peymen’: 2 

30 y ears sora a4 ; | be = 

: 1s Capital. Spt 
| 30 years and upwards. | & ay 
| Annual amount of Pensions payable. & PE 

Total number pensioned during a Income. -> 8 

last five years. 2 x 
Their average age. ee. Total available Funds, Capital, and 
Their average length of service Sz Income, on 30th Sept. 1883. 

in the Force. ys | Remarks. 

‘Their average Pensions. &, & ets 

Number of Pensioners who have| & - ‘ And Salle Return for Scotland.—(Mr. 
died during past five years. fu tuart Wortley.) 

Average period for which their Q House adjourned at twenty 

Pensions were paid. minutes after Two o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 16th August, 1889. 


SUCK DRAINAGE BILL (PRIVATE. 
BILL). 


On the Motion by the Chairman of 
Committees, Standing Orders No. 
XXXIX. and 1434 be dispensed with 
in order to enable the Bill to be read 
the third time. 


*Lorp DENMAN briefly protested 
against the growing practice of suspend- 
ing Standing Orders in order that Bills 
might be forced into law. He pointed 
out that if he pressed his opposition to 


the Motion to a Division, and secured a 
Teller, the House would be compelled to 
meet on a subsequent occasion, because 
the Standing Orders provided for the 
attendance of 30 Peers in order to make 
a Division effective, and at that moment 
there were not 10 noble Lords in the 
House. He did not propose to take 
that extreme course; but he thought it 
right formally to protest against this 
hurried legislation, which, he would 
mention, was always deprecated by the 
late Chairman of Committees, Lord 
Redesdale. 


The Motion was agreed to, and the 


Bill read 3* and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


PALATINE COURT OF DURHAM 
BILL. (No. 71.) 

Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments made by the Lords to the 
Amendments made by the Commons 
agreed to. 
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GENERAL POLICE AND IMPROVEMENT 
SCOTLAND (ACT 1862.) AMENDMENT 
BILL. (No. 228.) 


Read 2 (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


POOR LAW BILL. (No. 195.) 

Read 5* (according to order) with the 

Amendments; further Amendments 

made; Bill passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. (No. 112.) 
Read 3* (according to order) with the 
Amendments; further Amendments 
made; Bill passed, and sent to the 
Commons; and to be printed as 
amended. (No. 232.) 


PAYMASTER GENERAL BILL. (No. 208.) 

Read 3* (according to order), with the 
Amendment, and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


COUNTY COURT APPEALS (IRELAND) 
BILL. (No. 104.) 


Commons Amendments to Lords 
Amendments considered (according to 
order), and agreed to. 


FEES OF THE HOUSE. 


The Lord Chancellor acquainted the 
Houso that the Clerk of the Parliaments 
had leid upon the Table (pursuant to 
order of yesterday) a table of the fees 
of this House relating to Appeals, 
Claims of Peerage, and Claims to Vote 
for Representative Peers; the same was 
ordered to lie on the Table, and to be 
prioted, and circulated with the Stand- 
ing Order of this House relating to 
Appeals, &c. (No. 231.) 


3 F 
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ARBITRATION BILL. (No. 97.) 

Commons Amendment considered 
(according to order), and agreed to. 


COINAGE (LIGHT GOLD) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; read 1°} 
to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Thursday next.—(7he Marquess of Salis- 
bury). (No. 233.) 


House adjourned at half past Four 
o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 16th August, 1889. 


QUESTIONS. 


—-~o.37-—_— 


IRELAND—CAPTAIN PRESTON, R.M. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware that 
Captain Preston, R.M., at Keady, 
County Armagh, on July 25th, refused 
an adjournment of certain cases for one 
month, and on application of District 
Inspector Starkie fixed the cases for 
August 8th; and that when the parties 
had gone to great expense and appeared 
in Oourt on August 8th, no Resident 
Magistrate was present, nor was the 
District Inspector present to prosecute ; 
and, if he can state the reason of the 
absence of the Resident Magistrate and 
District Inspector ? 

Taz OHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I understand that on 
the application of the District Inspector 
the cases of assault on Wallace and 
others were adjourned by Captain Pres- 
ton, R.M., and two Local Magistrates to 
the following Keady Petty Sessions, the 
8th inst., on the ground that Wallace, 
who was injured, was unable to attend. 
There was an application to adjourn for 
a month and another for six weeks. 
The fact that the case was not proceeded 
with on the 8th was in no way due to 
no Resident Magistrate being present, 
as the Court was fully constituted by 
the attendance of two Local Magistrates, 
but solely to the unavoidable absence of 
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the District Inspector who, as was 
explained in the Petty Sessions Court 
on the 8th inst., was in Dublin attend- 
ing as a witness in a case of man- 
slaughter. 


THE STAFF OF THE ARMY. 


Cotonet COTTON (Cheshire, Wir- 
ral): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether it is the case 
that any officers of the Army Service 
Corps, unqualified by either Staff Col- 
lege certificates or by service on the 
staff in the field, have recently been 
appointed to important posts on the 
Staff of the Army, tenable hitherto only 
by officers qualified as above; and 
whether it is intended to abolish the 
Staff College qualifications for other 
branches of the Army ? 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannoprg, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): Officers of the Army Ser- 
vice Corps have not been appointed to 
any staff positions of which the duties 
have hitherto been reserved for com- 
batant officers with Staff College certi- 
ficates or service in the field. The dis- 
tinction maintained hitherto between 
supply, transport, and finance duties 
and general staff duties has been 
abolished, and a portion of the former 
are now open to competent officers with 
the usual staff qualifications; but it is 
necessary that some or most of these 
appointments should be filled by men 
who have previously performed similar 
duties departmentally. Beyond pro- 
viding for the changes thus indieated, 
it is not contemplated to alter the regu- 
lations affecting staff appointments. 


IRELAND—LAND LAW AMENDMENT. 


Mr. BLANE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if his attention has been 
called to a meeting of the labourers and 
cottiers of County Armagh, held at 
Derrycorr on 3rd August, in which, as 
reported in the Lurgan Times, they re- 
quested the Government to have the 
Land Law amended, so that whatever 
terms were given farmers in purchasing 
their holdings should also be conceded 
to the labourers for the purchase of 
their cottages and plots of garden, re- 
payable in 49 years at four per cent in- 
terest; and, if the Government would 
consider the matter ? 
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Ireland— 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Govern- 
ment are not aware of any meeting of 
the kind referred to in the question, 
and, moreover, I do not see that I can 
add anything to the reply which I gave 
to a question of the hon. Member on 
the 26th of July. 

Mr. BLANE: AllT ask is that the 
right hon. Gentleman will give to the 
labourers the same terms as those which 
are given to the farmers. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman must himself see that it 
would be premature for the Govern- 
ment to pledge themselves in regard to 
the provisions of any Bill which they 
may hereafter bring before the House. 

Mr. BLANE: I merely ask that the 
same facilities should be given by the 
Government to the labourers as those 
which are given to the farmers. I do 
not ask for more. 


BODMIN GAOL. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if his 
attention has been called to the fact 
that, on Wednesday, 3rd July, George 
Symons, aged 22, of Parc-Bracket 
Street, Camborne, after serving a 
month’s imprisonment with hard labour 
in the Cornwall County Gaol, Bodmin, 
on a charge of day poaching, had suf- 

‘fered so much from the prieon treat- 
ment that he was in a semi-unconscious 
state when brought home, and died on 
the following Monday; that he was 
much emaciated when released ; that 
his own clothes, which he had to re- 
sume on leaving the gaol, were in such 
a damp condition that they were covered 
with blue mould; that no inquest was 
held, a certificate of death from inflam- 
mation being supplied by the medical 
attendant at Camborne; and will the 
Government order any inquiry? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Sruarr Wort ey, Shef- 
field, Hallam): It appears that George 
Symons, on admission to prison, was 
pronounced fit to undergo his sentence 
of one month’s imprisonment; that 
during his imprisonment he made no 
complaint to the Acting Governor or to 
the prison doctor; nor, indeed, when 
he was seen by them the day before his 
discharge. He left the prison on Wed- 
nesday, July 3rd, in good spirits; and 
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the senior officer reports that his clothes 
were clean and dry, and that he made 
no complaint as to their condition. His 
death on the following Monday was, 
according to two local newspapers, at- 
tributed to excessive eating. No 
grounds for an inquiry seem to exist in 
this case. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): Does it not 
follow that if excessive eating followed 
the release from prison the man must 
have been starved in gaol ? 


[No answer was given. | 


IRELAND—DERRY GAOL. 


Mr. BLANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland if John M‘Gee, who died at 
Dunfanaghy, County Donegal, on his 
way home from Londonderry Prison, 
was suffering from typhus fever a con- 
siderable time before his discharge, and 
if his case had been reported to the 
Lord Lieutenant as being in danger of 
death before his discharge; if any Re- 
port were made that his health was im- 
paired by the imprisonment, and what 
was the nature of the Reports sent, and 
the date of each; what was the date of 
his transfer to the prison hospital ; how 
long was he there, and under what cir- 
cumstances was he sent back to his 
cell; how long was he in his cel! suffer- 
ing from fever; and, will the Govern- 
ment lay the Medical Reports of the 
case upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. M‘ARTHUR (Cornwall, Mid, 
St. Austell) put a question on the same 
subject, and added that he had received 
a telegram from Derry informing him 
that the prison doctor had stated that 
Mr. Conybeare was suffering from skin 
disease. 

Dr. KENNY: With reference to the 
cases of M‘Gee and Seyes, two of the 
Falearragh prisoners recently confined 
in Derry Gaol, and who have died since 
their liberation, I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he can state the 
dates on which they first complained to 
the prison doctor, and the entries, if 
any, made in his report book by the 
doctor as to their respective vases; whe- 
ther they were removed from their cells 
to prison hospital ; and, if so, the dates on 
which they were removed, and whether 
the cells they had occupied were flagged 
or boarded, the diseases from which 
they were respectively suffering when 
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they were removed to hospital, if they 
were so removed, and the dates of their 
liberation ; whether he can give similar 
particulars concerning the case of Diver, 
an untried prisoner from Gweedore 
recntly liberated in ill-|health; and, 
whether inquests have yet been held on 
John M‘Gee and Michael Seyes, and, if 
so, he can state the findings of the 
. Juries in each case? 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I 
have also to ask the Chief Secretary 
what account he can now give of the 
sanitary state of Derry Prison, and of 
the circumstances of the illness and 
death of John M‘Gee and Michael Seyes, 
and the illness of Patrick Driver, all 
tenants imprisoned under the Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, and 
lately released from Derry Prison; 
whether M‘Gee was twice in the gaol 
hospital during his imprisonment, and 
on each occasion was sent back to 
ordinary treatment against his protest, 
and on the second occasion was too 
weak to dress himself; whether the 
prison records of his illness will be laid 
upon the Table; whether, at the time 
of his release, M‘Gee was in a delirious 
eondition, and feli down on being de- 
prived, by the intervention of a warder, 
of assistance in walking out of prison ; 
whether M‘Gee died within 48 hours 
after his release; and, whether emer- 
gency men in charge of an evicted farm 
at Falcarragh, his native place, hoisted 

“the Union Jack on hearing of his 
death ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The re- 
sults now received of the special in- 
vestigation made by the medical mem- 
ber of the General Prisons Board show 
that Londonderry Prison has, for at least 
a period of 20 years,enjoyedaremarkable 
immunity from the principal zymotic 
diseases. ‘Ihere has been no case of 
fever among the prisoners during that 
period, nor is there any now. A 
thorough examination of the sanitary 

- arrangements has satisfied Dr. O’Farrell 
that there is nothing in the present con- 
dition of the prison which could be in 
any way injurious to health. From 
references contained in the questions, 
some hon. Members appear to be under 
the impression that the prisoners 
specially named in the question 
were under sentences imposed under 
the Criminal Law and Procedure 
Act. That is not the case. M‘Gee 


Dr. Kenny 
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and Seyes were convicted before 
a jury at the last Spring Assizes. 
Diver was an untried ‘prisoner. Two 
prisoners convicted under that Act were 
recently discharged—namely, the Rev. 
Mr. Stephens, on the ground of ill- 
health (though he himself is under- 
stood to have protested that he was 
well), and F. Kelly, on the conclusion 
of his sentence. The prisoner M‘Gee 
was in the prison hospital from the 
Ist of June till the 3rd_ of July, when 
he was transferred to his cell, as his 
further detention in hospital was not 
considered necessary. He was, how- 
ever, still carefully looked after by the 
doctor in his cell, and, getting worse, 
he was again placed in hospital on the 
24th of July, and detained there until 
the expiration of his sentence on the 
8th of August, when he was discharged 
on his own demand. The doctor was 
most unwilling that he should go out. 
He specially warned him that he was 
not fit to travel, and he offered to get 
him into the County Infirmary if he 
was unwilling to remain in the prison 
hospital. M*‘Gee, however, insisted on 
going away, and refused to use the 
van provided for him, and, on his way 
home, travelled 20 miles on an out- 
side car in inclement weather. An in- 
quest in his case is proceeding. Seyes 
was discharged on the 13th of last 
month. He was then recovering from 
an attack of pneumonia of one lung, 
and through the recommendation of 
the medical officer, the remission of 
the remainder of his sentence had been 
granted, as it was believed that his 
recovery would be more rapid in his 
native air. At the time when the 
order for discharge was received, how- 
ever, the medical officer thought that 
the prisoner was not fit to travel, and 
he urged him not togo. The prisoner, 
however, insisted on taking his dis- 
charge, and there was no power to 
detain him. He is said to have since 
died; but whether of fever or some 
independent cause is not known to the 
authorities. Diver, an untiied prisoner, 
awaitiog his trial on a charge of murder, 
was committed to prison on the 28th 
of February, 1889, and between that 
date and the 29th of July he was 
treated in hospital on three different 
occasions for spitting and passing 
blood. On the 29th of July he was 
discharged on bail on this ground, and 
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he is-believed to be making a good 
recovery. There does not appear to be 
any reason to apprehend any risk of 
contagion in the case of the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division, or 
any other prisoner. 

Mr. W. M‘ARTHUR: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman received any informa- 
tion similar to that conveyed in the 
telegram to me—namely, that the doc- 
tor of the prison has reported that Mr. 
Conybeare is suffering from _ skin 
disease, and, if not, will he cause 
inquiries to be made? 

Mr. SEXTON: There is one part of 
my question which the right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered, whether 
on each of the two occasions that Mr. 
M‘Gee was sent back from the hospital to 
his cell against his protest ; whether, on 
the second occasion, he was too weak to 
dress himself; whether the prison records 
about his illness will be laid on the 
Table; whether at the time of his 
release he was in a delirious condition, 
and whether he fell to the ground when 
deprived of the support of the warders 
on leaving the gaol? I would further 
ask how it happens that Seyes and Magee 
were so ill as not to be fit to travel; 
whether Magee died in 48 hours after 
his release; and if an Emergency man 
did not raise the Union Jack at one of 
the houses at Falcaragh upon hearing 
of Magee’s death? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is no 
truth in regard to the Union Jack being 
raised. I believe that Magee died 
owing to an illness contracted through 
travelling on an outside car during in- 
clement weather against the doctor’s 
orders. I do not believe Magee was in 
a delirious condition when released, and 
there is no truth in the statement that 
when he was sent from the hospital to 
his cell he protested against that course 
being taken. The confidential Report of 
Dr. O’Farrell has been received, and I 
will consider the desirability of placing 
it on the Table. 

Mr. SEXTON: Also the prison 
records. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: TI do not 
think they will be required in addition 
to Dr. O’Farrell’s Report. 

Mr. M‘ARTHUR: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say whether he has 
received a telegram about the health of 
the hon. Member for Camborne ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have re- 
ceived no telegram. All these things 
are carefully watched, and I have no 
doubt that I shall receive full informa- 
tion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is not the right 
hon. Gentleman aware of the fact that 
the Government have been obliged to 
discharge four prisoners from Derry 
Gaol in the last three weeks owing to 
the condition of the building, and 
have not two of them died, the others 
being so seriously ill that they have 
been admitted to bail, although bail 
was previously refused? Under such 
circumstances, I request that an inde- 
pendent medical man may be sent to 
the gaol to investigate the condition of 
the prison. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
yet read Dr. O’Farrell’s Report. I see 
no reason for ordering an inquiry, 
although no doubt there are circum- 
stances which are still deserving of ex- 
amination. But it has been found that 
the illness in each of the cases spoken 
of was not due either to the medical 
treatment or to the unsanitary condition 
of the prison itself. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: One of the 
prisoners who is now dead was, prior to 
his imprisonment, as fine a young man 
as could be found in the whole 
country. It is precisely a similar case 
as that of the man Larkin, whose 
father was unable to recognise him after 
he had been in prison. : 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
think there are any grounds for an in- 
dependent inquiry. No doubt there 
have been these unfortunate cases. 
Occasionally things of this kind must oe- 
cur, but the death rate in Derry Gaol is 
much lower than the death rate in Derry 
town. 

Dr. KENNY: The fact that the 
death rate in the gaol is lower than that 
in the town does not amount to much. 
The right hon. Gentleman has not 
answered a portion of my question— 
namely, whether the cells are boarded 
or flagged. Will he give us the Re- 
ports to the Prison Board upon these 
cases, from beginning to end ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If I can 
see my way to lay the Reports upon the 
Table I will do so. They contain all 
the information the hon. Gentleman 
requires, 
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ALLEGED FRAUDULENT CLAIM ON 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether his attention has been called 
to the case of T. M. Bonar, of 
Staplebill, Bristol, who in October, 
1888, insured himself against accidents 
with five different Insurance Companies, 
and in May, 1889, made claims against 
each of them for a broken leg alleged to 
have resulted from an accident sustained 
in Glasgow ; and whether it is the case 
that two eminent Glasgow surgeons who 
examined the case deponed that Bonar’s 
leg had never been broken, and that 
Dr. Campbell, the medical attendant 
whose name was appended to each of 
the five certificates sent in in support of 
the different claims, has deponed that 
his purported signature is in every case a 
forgery ; and, if so, if he would state the 

ounds on which the Crown Office 

irected the public prosecutor at Glas- 
gow not to bring forward the case for 
trial ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson, Bute): My attention 
has been called to this case. It is the 
fact that an eminent surgeon who saw 
Bonar’s leg was of opinion that it had 
not been broken, but he thought the 
injury sufficiently serious to justify the 
use of splints, and he granted a certifi- 
cate upon which one of the Insurance 
Companies made a grant of £6 a week 
for two weeks. As this was the only 
sum of money actually obtained from 
any of the companies, and as it was paid 
upon the certificate which I have men- 
tioned, and not upon the strength 
of any of those to which Dr. 
Campbell’s name was _ improperly 
appended, Crown counsel were of 
opin that a conviction would not be 
obtained, and that the circumstances, 
although highly irregular, were not 
such as to justify a prosecution. 


NUISANCE AT KENSINGTON. 


Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the existence of a nuisance caused to 
some of the residents in the parish of 
Kensington by the burning of bricks in 
certain fields outside that parish; and 
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promote or support legislation, with the 
view of making such nuisances remoy- 
able by law ? 

*Mr. STUART WORTLEY: The 
Secretary of State’s attention has been 
called, by a memorial submitted to him 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
South Kensington, to the existence of 
the alleged nuisance. Apart from such 
remedies as may be open to individuals 
for injury to private rights, the abate- 
ment of nuisances in the Metropolis is 
committed by Statute to Local Authori- 
ties, such as Vestries and District Boards, 
and the Secretary of State has no power 
to initiate proceedings, except where the 
nuisance complained of amounts to 
smoke nuisance within the meaning of 
the Act of 1853, or where it is made to 
appear to the Secretary of State that the 
Local Authorities fail to proceed actively 
and impartially in noticing and suppress- 
ing nuisances. No pledge can be given 
as to legislation. 

Str ROPER LETHBRIDGE: In 
consequence of the answer of my hon. 
Friend, I beg to give notice that early 
next Session I will ask leave to bring in 
a Bill to deal with such nuisances affect- 
ing the Metropolis. 


IRELAND—LAW AND POLICE— 
PAYMENT OF WITNESSES. 

Mr. O’ HANLON (Cavan, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether any 
complaint has reached him that Francis 
Sherlock, of Cootehill, who was a wit- 
ness in a case against John Glennan and 
others on ,the 11th and 12th October, 
1888, at Cavan, received a letcer from 
the Clerk of the Crown and Peace to the 
effect that he had paid a cheque for 
10s. 6d. not to Sherlock but to Bu- 
chanan; and whether this man will 
get paid his expenses out of pocket and 
loss of time also ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It appears 
that Buchanan forged the names of 
Goss and Sherlock to two cheques of 
10s. 6d. each, which had been issued in 
payment of their expenses as witnesses, 
and entrusted to him for transmission to 
them. Buchanan was subsequently sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment for 
the forgery. In the circumstances, the 
Crown Solicitor was authorised on the 
30th July to issue further cheques to 
Messrs. Goss and Sherlock for these 





whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
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before this received. Mr. Sherlock put 
forward a further claim for expenses and 
loss of time, which, however, it was 
found, upon inquiry, could not be s:s- 
tained as a charge against public 
moneys. 


THE DUBLIN AND WEXFORD 
TRAINS. 

Mr. O'HANLON: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General if it is a fact that 
the trains to and from Dublin and 
Wexford stop at a station only one mile 
from Newcastle, and that no letters are 
sent either way, but that the letters are 
carried on foot seven miles to Newtown 
Kennedy, at a very great loss of time 
and inconvenience to the traders; and, 
whether he will arrange that in future 
letters be lifted at Newcastle Station by 
the train service ? 

*Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, University of Cambridge): The 
hon. Member is correct in stating that 
the trains to and from Dublin and Wex- 
ford stop at a station which is about one 
mile from the Newcastle Post Office, and 
that no letters to and from this office 
are conveyed by these trains. The cor- 
respondence is conveyed on foot between 
the Newcastle and Newtown Mount 
Kennedy offices, which are three miles 
apart. The morning delivery of letters 
commences at Newcastle at 7 a.m., and 
no improvement in this respect is needed. 
The day mail letters are delivered at 5 
p-m., at the same time as the collection 
for the night mail takes place. An 
acceleration could be made in the hour 
of delivering the day mail letters, and 
a later hour for posting letters in the 
evening could be granted, if the train 
service were utilised; but the amount of 
correspondence is far too small to justify 
the additional expenditure which this 
alteration would involve. 
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BOROUGH BOUNDARIES. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether, having in view the hard- 
ship inflicted upon small landowners by 
their being driven to the expense of op- 
posing before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee the inclusion within a borough 
boundary of land of a rural character, 
he will make provision that the attention 
of Parliament shall be directed to any 
future case in which it is proposed to 
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obtain an extension of the boundary of a 
borough by a Local Bill, instead of by 
application for a Provisional Order 
under ‘‘The Local Government Act, 
1888 ?” a 

*Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrouzz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): In the 
caso of Bills promoted by Local 
Authorities dealing with matters under 
the jurisdiction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Board, in ac- 
cordance with the Standing Order, 
submit Reports to the Committees 
to which the Bills are referred. Atten- 
tion would be drawn in these Reports to 
any proposal to extend a borough by 
Local Bill. 


BELTED CRUISERS. 


Apmirat FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether there is any 
truth in the statement of the Zimes cor- 
respondent of August 10th—namely, 

‘*T must, however, call attention to the fact 
that in one of the belted cruisers of our squad- 
ron if the sheet anchor is let go there is ab- 
solutely no means of weighing it, as a six-inch 
wire hawser has been supplied in lieu of a chain 
cable. Nautical men will know what this 
means. And, further, if there is steam on the 
main engines it is also on all the auxiliary en- 
gines, as postop-valves are fitted. Fires had to be 
put out the other day in order to make good a 
leak in a joint of the steam pipe of the capstan 
engine ;”’ 
and, if so, whether he will ascertain who 
is to blame for such shortcomings? 

Tue FIRST LOKD or toe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamitton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The allowance of chain 
cables at present supplied to the belted 
cruisers is 350 fathoms, and if proved to 
be necessary that amount will, after the 
manoeuvres, be increased. The other 
statement with regard to the absence of 
an, igs has evidently been made 
under a misapprehension, as there is a 
separate system for the auxiliary and 
main engines, and in no case would it 
be necessary to draw the fires in order 
to repair a Teak in the steam pipe of the 
capstan engine. 


IRELAND—FAIR RENTS IN NEWRY. 


Mr. BLANE: I beg to ask the Ohief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he is aware that Stephen 
M‘Cann, of Lislea, Camlough, County 
Armagh, and 25 other tenants on the 
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estate of the late Mr. Edward Quin, of 
Newry, bad their applications for having 
a fair rent fixed dismissed by Mr. D. 
Tuckey, B.L., at Newry Land Commis- 
sion, and that, in the judgment, the 
Commissioners stated that the leases 
were dated between the years 1826 and 
1832, the period covered by the two 
subletting Acis, and that the cases were 
dismissed owing to a defect in the Act 
of last Session, which did not embrace 
leases which contained no non-alienation 
clause ; and, whether the Government 
would amend the law so as to cover the 
leases mentioned ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): Is 
notthe right hon. Gentleman aware that I 
haveintroduced a Bill—the Leaseholders 
Bill—to remedy this defect, and that 
when I have repeatedly endeavoured to 
move the Second Reading, hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway opposite have 
always objected, and, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, will the 
Government give facilities for the pro- 
gress of the Bill? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe that 
it is the fact that the Bill to which my 
hon. Friend refers does deal with the 
subject raised in the question of the 


“hon. Member for Armagh (Mr. Blane), 


and my impression is that it has been 
objected to by hon. Gentlemen sitting 
in that quarter of the House. In reply 
to the question on the Paper, I may 
say that [ have received no Report in 
regard to the cases mentioned. Per- 
sonally, I should be extremely glad if 
the Bill of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Antrim (Mr. Macartney) were to 
become law. 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS (TRANS. 
FER OF POWERS) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 


Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether the Pro- 
visional Order Government Depart- 
ments (Transfer of Powers) Bill is 
to be abandoned in consequence 
of the Report of the Select Oum- 
mittee; if a similar Bill will be in- 
troduced next year; and, if not, how 
the Government propose to carry out the 
undertaking they gave last year to 
enlarge the powers of County Councils 
by transferring to them certain duties 


_ Of the Government Departments ? 
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*Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. Gentleman 
will recognise that the Government 
have, by introducing the Government 
Departments (Transfer of Powers) Pro- 
visional Order Bill, fulfilled the under- 
taking under which they came last 
Session, and I regret that the Report of 
the Select Committee to which the Bill 
was referred precludes the Bill being 
proceeded with this year. No enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the County 
Councils can take place without legis- 
lation, and I cannot give any assurance 
as to the legislation that may be pro- 
posed next Session. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE: I beg to give 
notice that on a future day I will call 
attention to this subject. 


THE ULSTER AND TYRONE CANAL. 

Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the agreement of transfer, in 
accordance with ‘‘ The Ulster and Tyrone 
Navigation Act, 1888,” has been ratified ; 
and, if so, when; whether the Company 
has yet received any money from the 
Treasury ; and, if so, how much ; 
whether the Company has yet executed 
any repairs or performed any work on 
these canals; and, if so, to what extent; 
and, whether in addition to the grant 
the Company has obtained or is seeking 
for a loan from the Treasury ? 

Tus SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 1. 
The agreement for the transfer of the 
Ulster and Tyrone Canals to the Lagan 
Navigation was completed on the 8th 
March and the transfer has been carried 
out. 2. The Company has commenced 
the work of repair, and has, I am in- 
formed, done about 25 per cent of the 
contemplated work. 3. The Board of 
Public Works has advanced to the Com- 
pany out of the Parliamentary Grant 
the sum of £1,500. No loan has been 
or is in process of negotiation at present. 


FOREIGN OFFICE LIST. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk+ 
caldy): I beg to ask the Under Seere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the publication known as the Foretgn 
Office List, with a large royal crown 
upon it, is a Government publication or is 
subsidised by the Government and edited 
by a Government official ; if so, whether 
the Secretary of State has sanctioned its 
being made up in great part of trade 
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advertisoments, and mixed and inter- 
leaved with such advertisements, so as 
to render it very troublesome to find 
indexes, maps, &c., hid among the 
copious advertisements of patent medi- 
cines, insurance offices, and other 
matters ? 

*T'nze UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Feraussoy, Manchester, N. E.): The 
Foreign Offee List is not an official 

ublication, and is not subsidised by 

er Majesty’s Government. It purports 
to be edited by a member of the Civil 
Service. There is only one page of 
advertisements interleaved immediately 
before the maps and one before the 
Index at the end of the book. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: Have the pub- 
lishers any authority for putting the 
mark of the crown upon this publi- 
cation ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


HYDERABAD—BRITI3H RESIDENT. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether Mr. Howell, having been 
appointed to the Hyderabad Residency 
at an exceptionally difficult crisis, and 
having acted in the capacity of Resident 
to the satisfaction of the Government 
for 18 months or upwards, has lately 
been removed because he differed from 
the Nizam’s Ministers in regard to the 
grant of fresh concessions to the parties 
in London who obtained the Deccan 
Mines Concessions in collusion with the 
Nizam’s representative; whether the 
, Secretary of State in Council has dis- 
approved of the arrangement so made, 
and referred it back to India; and whe- 
ther, under these circumstances, care 
will be to maintain the independence of 
judgment of the British Resident ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsz, 
Chatham): Mr. Howell was never ap- 
pointed Resident at Hyderabad. He 
was in March, 1888, directed to officiate 
as Resident during the absence of the 
late incumbent of that office, and he 
continued in the temporary post until a 
successor was appointed. ‘he Secretary 
of State has no reason to suppose that 
the non-appointment of Mr. Howell to 
the permanent office was due to any 
difference of opinion with the Nizam’s 
Ministers in respect to the Deccan Mining 
Company. The Secretary of State has 
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not disapproved of the arrangements 
made. He has no doubt that the Vice- 
roy, in selecting an officer for the im- 
portant post of Resident at Hyderabad, 
has exercised the discretion vested in 
him with due regard to the public 
interest. 


PRACTI- 


UNQUALIFIED MEDICAI. 
TIONERS, 
Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the report in the 
Daily News of 26th June of an inquest 
held at the Coroner’s Court, High Street, 
Borough, on the body of a child named 
James Abraham Smith, when evidence 
was given to the effect that the child 
had been attended and prescribed for 
by an unqualified medical practitioner ; 
that a qualified practitioner who had 
been called in and had declined to give 
a certificate, deposed to making a post 
mortem examination, which showed that 
death was due to narcotic poisoning ; 
that a certificate was afterwards signed 
by another doctor who had never seen 
the child, but stated the cause of death 
to be dentition and convulsions; and, 
whether the Registrar General proposes 
to take any action in the matter? : 
*Mr. RITCHIE: I have made inquiry 
of the Registrar General and am in- 
formed that the death of a child named 
Smith was registered on the certificate 
of Mr. Carr, a duly registered medical 
practitioner, who stated on his certificate 
that he had attended the child during 
its last illness, and that the cause of 
death was, to the best of his knowledge, 
‘“Dentition. Convulsions.” From informa- 
tion received by the local registrar from 
other sources, he thought that the case 
was of a suspicious character, and sent 
information to the coroner. An inquest 
was held and a verdict found that the 
cause of death was narcotic poisoning, 
but whether caused by an overdose of 
prescription given by an unqualified 
practitioner there was not sufficient 
evidence to show. The coroner re- 
quested the registrar to inform the 
Registrar General that Mr. Carr hed 
certified that he had attended the child, 
although he had in fact never seen it, 
the child having been attended by Mr. 
Carr’s unqualified assistant. The Re- 
istrar General has asked to be 
ecaiak with a copy of the depositions. 
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He has not yet received them, and he 
has therefore at present no evidence on 
which to take action. 





THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Royal Dublin Society to whom in 1888 and 
1889 sums of £5,000 were paid for the 
encouragement of the breeding of horses 
and cattle in Ireland, out of the share 
of the Probate Duties allotted to Ireland, 
is a body subject toany proper control; 
whether he will state how many bulls 
have stood for service under this Grant 
in the mountainous districts of Ireland 
where the poorer portion of the popula- 
tion reside; whether in such cases, if 
any, he will state the name of the place 
where the bull stood, and the breed to 
which he belonged; whether it is a 
fact that no stallion has stood under this 
Grant in the County Kerry either in 1888 
or 1889; and, whether the County 
Kerry has been excluded from the 
scheme proposed for stallions in 1890; 
and, if so, whether he can state the 
reason for this systematic exclusion of 
the County Kerry from the benefits of 
this Grant as regards stallions ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
yet received a Report upon this ques- 
tion, and must therefore ask the hon. 
Gentleman to defer it. 


THE DUTIES OF THE IRISH POLICE. 

Mr. MAHONY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to the proceedings at a 
Court which was held at Kings- 
court, County Cavan, on the 7th instant, 
presided over by Messrs. A. M. Harpur 
and H. Turner, Resident Magistrates, 
where Margaret Fitzsimons, of Tully- 
brick, was prosecuted for having taken 
forcible possession of the house from 
which her husband was evicted on 11th 
April last, and Sergeant Robert Back- 
house, Royal Irish Constabulary, Kings- 
court, deposed that on the day following 
the eviction he, on behalf of Samuel 
Eatkins, who had taken the farm, offered 
Mrs. Fitzsimons £15, if she would leave 
the premises; whether it is part of the 
duty of the police to act as agent for 
persons like Eatkins, and to facilitate 
their getting possession of evicted farms ; 
and, whether he is aware that Mrs. 
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Fitzsimons had Samuel Eatkins sum- 
moned for assaulting and threatening 
to shoot her, but that these summonses, 
having been postponed five times at 
Petty Sessions on the intervention of the 
police, pending the prosecution of Mrs, 
Fitzsimons, were finally dismissed by 
Mr. A. M. Harpur, Resident Magistrate, 
on the ground that Mrs. Fitzsimons was 
a trespasser, and that therefore Hatkins 
was entitled to take the law in his own 
ands and toassault and threaten toshoot 
er? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
Constabulary Authorities report that 
it is not the case that Sergeant 
Backhouse acted on behalf of Eatkins 
in the matter. Eatkins when reporting 
to the police that the farm had been re- 
taken forcible possession of mentioned 
that he would gladly give Mrs. Fitz- 
simons £10 or £15 to leave quietly. 
The sergeant when on patrol duty at 
the farm stated during a friendly con- 
versation with Mrs. Fitzsimons that it 
would be better for her if she left 
quietly getting at the same time this 
sum of money than to have to leave 
eventually without it. Mrs. Fitzsimons 
summoned Eatkins foran alleged assault. 
The case was postponed five times, at 
first on the application of Eatkins’ soli- 
citor on the ground that the Crown 
were considering a case of forcible 
possession against Mrs. Fitzsimons, and 


that it would be almost impossible to ° 


separate the two cases, and at the end 
of July Mrs. Fitzsimons further charged 
Eatkins with threatening to shoot her. 
All these cases were heard before Mr: 
Harper at Petty Sessions on 7th August. 
He decided that there was no evidence 
of the alleged assault or attempted 
shooting, and that Mrs. Fitzsimons was 
a trespasser. He didi not say that 
Eatkins was entitled to take the law 
into his hands. 


THE 3xp LEICESTERSHIRE REGIMENT. 

Tue Marquess or GRANBY (Leices- 
ter, Melton): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he is 
aware that the 3rd Battalion Leicester- 
shire Regiment, at their last annual 
training, was obliged to go to Stratford- 
on-Avon for its musketry course, owing 
to the refusal of the Volunteer Authori- 
ties at Ashby-de-la-Zouch to let the 
regiment in question use the ranges at 
Ashby, which are hired by the Volun- 
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teers; and that the cost of transport of 
the 3rd Leicestershire Regiment from 
Leicestershire to Stratford-on-Avon and 
back exceeded £240; whether it is 
a fact this refusal also extends to the 
17th Regimental District Depot; and, 
whether, if this is so, the War Office 
will consider the advisability of provid- 
ing a range for the 17th Regimental 
District Depét, and the 3rd Leicester- 
shire Regiment, which will be within 
reasonable distance of their head- 
quarters ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The range at 
Ashby is private property, and the 
owner will not permit its use by the 
Regular troops and the Militia. The 
3rd Battalion Leicestershire Regiment 
was, therefore, sent for musketry to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon as the nearest range avail- 
able. Every effort has been made, 
hitherto without success, to obtain 
ground for a range nearer the head- 
quarters of the regimental district. 


THE TEMPLETON AND HOPE ESTATES, 


Mr.PATRICK O’BRIEN( Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that a large num- 
ber of the tenantry on the Templeton 
and Hope estates in the Castleblayney 
Union have had applications to have a 
fair rent fixed listed for hearing by the 
Land Sub-Commission for nearly two 
years, and which have not yet been 
heard; whether he is aware that the 
landlords of these estates are issuing 
ejectments against these tenants, with 
the purpose of depriving them of the 
right to have fair rents fixed; and 
whether he will cause the Land Com- 
mission to promptly afford facilities for 
hearing the cases of these tenants ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I have 
not yet received a Report I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman to defer the question. 


ORANGEMEN AND CATHOLICS. 


Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that on Saturday evening, the 3rd 
instant, between 7 p.m. and 8 p.m., an 
Orange fife and drum band from Bally- 
mena stopped opposite the Roman 
Catholic church in the town of Antrim, 
and there, surrounded by a large crowd, 
obstructed the thoroughfare and played 
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Party tunes, including ‘Kick the 
Pope,”’ while-the priests and people were 
at their devotions in the church; that, 
when the sergeant of police ordered 
them to move away, a member of the 
band used most insulting language and 
brandished a drum stick in the sergeant’s 
face; and that the band, on going away, 
began to curse the Pope and make use 
of other insulting language in the 
presence of the police; whether this 
same band misconducted themselves in 
Antrim on another occasion within the 
last three years, when the police were 
chased into their barracks ; whether 
any, and what, steps will be taken to 
prevent a repetition of this conduct and 
to protect the Catholic people from in- 
sult when attending devotions in their 
church; and whether he can state if 
there is any Roman Catholic holding the 
Commission of the Peace within the 
Petty Sessions district of Antrim, and, 
if not, why some of the eligible Catholics 
living there are not appointed Magis- 
trates ? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: From the 
Constabulary Report received in the 
matter it would appear that the facts 
are altogether exaggerated in the ques- 
tion. So far asthe police are aware, 
there was no Divine Service going on in 
the chapel. The parish priest was 
observed at the chapel door and after- 
wards at his house, and he did not 
inform them that ‘there was any service 
going on. A drummer did shake his 
drumstick at the sergeant, but the band 
do not appear to have cursed anybody 
or used insulting language. It is not 
the case that this band ever chased the 
police into their barracks or committed 
any breach of the peace. The police 
will at all times take every possible step 
to prevent any interruption to Divine 
Service. There appears to be one 
Roman Catholic Magistrate who has 
attended occasionally at the Antrim 
Petty Sessions. The Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland is always ready to consider 
the names of any properly qualified 
Roman Catholics who may be recom- 
mended to him for appointment to the 
Commission of the Peace by the Lieu- 
tenant of the County. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it not the fact 
that on a recent occasion when & 
Nationalist band defended themselves 
against an attack by the crowd, the 
bandsmen were all summoned? In this 
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case it appears that the band defied the 
lice. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
information. 


CATTLE DISEASE. 

Sir EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, E.): I beg to ask the Vice Cham- 
berlain if he can say whether the Lord 
President of the Council has received a 
copy of a Report agreed to at a special 
meeting of the Cattle Diseases Commit- 
tee of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture, again inviting the Privy 
Council to re-consider their intention to 
at the importation of animals from 

olland without the safeguard of 
slaughter or quarantine, which has been 
insisted on as necessary for the exclu- 
sion of contagious disease since 1877; 
whether in view of his statement that 
footh-and-mouth disease existed in 
Schleswig-Holstein as lately as 16th 
July last, and of the admitted existence 
of footh-and-mouth disease in other 
ee of Germany and in Belgium, the 

rivy Council remain satistied that 
Holland can, by means of existing 
regulations, offer reasonable security 
against the possible passage of conta- 
gion through the Netherlands to this 
country if no precautions whatever are 
taken at the ports; whether he can in- 
form the House of the precise date at 
which the Privy Council became satis- 
fied of the reasonable security of the 
Netherlands; and, whether, under 
existing circumstances and in the face of 
the alarm very generally felt in this 
country, he can hold out any hope of the 
revocation of the Order admitting Dutch 
animals, or will at all events assent to a 
further postponement of its excecu- 
tion ? 

Tae VICE CHAMBERLAIN (Vis- 
count Lewrsuam, Lewisham): A letter 
has been received from the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture on the subject 
of the importation of animals from Hol- 
land without being subject to slaughter 
or quarantine. The Privy Council were 
satisfied at the date of the passing of 
the Animals Amendment Order on 
March 1 last that the Netherlands 
Government had complied with the pro- 
visions of the 5th schedule to the Act of 
1878, paragraph 4, and having regard 
to the terms of the Act they felt that 
they had no option but to admit cattle 


_ from that country without being subject 
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to slaughter or quarantine. Since that 
date nothing has occurred to alter the 
view their Lordships then took, and 
under the circumstances they do not 
propose to further suspend the operation 
of the Order. 

Sir E. BIRKBECK: Arising out of 
the question may I ask whether, in view 
of the fact that foot-and-mouth disease 
exists not only in Germany but also in 
Belgium, attention will be called by the 
Privy Council to the Order of the 1st of 
March, at all events until the Board of 
Agriculture have considered the sub- 
ject. 

Viscount LEWISHAM: The Board 
of Agriculture will have to be guided 
by the same Act of Parliament as the 
Privy Council. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


Srr EDWARD BIRKBECK: I beg 
to ask the Vice Chamberlain whether, 
with reference to the detailed Return 
now in course of preparation relative to 
the cost of compensation for slaughter of 
animals in outbreaks of pleuro-pneu- 
monia in the United Kingdom, he can 
state to the House the total sum 
accounted for as paid for compensation 
in England and Scotland respectively in 
each of the last three years, distinguish- 
ing the amount incurred in respect of 
diseased cattle, and cattle in contact with 
animals suffering from disease ? 


Viscount LEWISHAM : The follow- 
ing amounts were returned as having 
been paid as compensation for the 
slaughter of diseased and_ healthy 
animals in the years 1586, 1887, and 
1888, but in some cases in the two 


former years the amount received by the . 


Local Authorities for the sale of carcases 
was not deducted :—England, 1886, 


diseased, £14,641 2s. 3d.; healthy, 
£7,809 lls. 11d.—total, £22,450 
14s. 2d.; 1887, diseased, £10,534 


10s. 10d.; healthy, £7,209 03. 94.— 
total £17,743 11s. 7d.; 1888, diseased, 


£10,260 15s.; healthy, £37,176 
16s. 10d.;—total, £47,437 lls. 10d., 
together £87,631 17s. 7d. Scotland, 


1886, diseased, £6,299 5s. Zd.; healthy, 
£8,832 Os. 5d—total, £15,131 5s. 7d. 5 
1887, diseased, £10,863 14s. 4d.; 
healthy, £15,657 1s. 10d.—total, 
£26,520 16s. 2d.; 1888, diseased, 
£3,005 12s. 4d.; healthy, £20,512 
12s, 3d.—total, £23,518 4s. 7d., together 
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£65,170 6s. 4d. Total England and 
Scotland in the three years, £152,802 
3s. 11d. 
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THE COINAGE. 

Sir EDWARD BIRKBECK: I beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether it is a fact that the Bank of 
England have been instructed not to 
issue any more half-sovereigns at 
present, but to put into circulation in- 
stead as many double florins and crowns 
as possible; and whether, taking into 
consideration the serious inconvenience 
likely to arise therefrom to farmers 
during harvest he will at once allow the 
usual issue of half sovereigns to take 

lace ? 
*Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No, Sir ; instructions 
have not been given to suspend the 
issue of half-sovereigns altogether, but 
Ihave requested the Bank of England 
tolimit the issue of this most expensive 
coin as far as possible, and in con- 
sequence of the numerous complaints 
made in this House and elsewhere with 
regard to the difficulty of obtaining suffi- 
eient silver coin, I have urged the Bank 
to do their best to meet these complaints, 
The proportion of half.sovereigns in 
circulation is immense. The remon- 
strance of my hon. Friend comes from 
the only quarter of the kingdom from 
which so far any murmurs have reached 
me. They have been stimulated by a 
circular from a private bank stating 
erroneously that I had altogether sus- 
pended the coinage of half-sovereigns. 
As to the question of inconvenience 
in the greater use of silver, I admit 
the possibility of somewhat greater 
trouble to bankers and employers ; 
but, on the other hand, far from being 
inconvenient to those who receive the 
coin, in the great majority of cases one 
of the first things which the receiver of 
wages hasto do is tochange the sovereign 
or half-sovereign which has been given 
him, and that change in many quarters 
of the country has not been readily pro- 
cured. I understand that an employer 
of labour in the eastern counties said he 
wanted £2,000 in halt-sovereigns every 
week. That is more than any single 
individual has a right to demand of that 
particular coin. The wear and tear of 
a half-sovereign is nearly as great as that 
of a whole one. The percentage of loss, 
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therefure, is nearly double on it. There 
are supposed to be £20,000,000 in circu- 

lation of half-sovereigns—1.¢., 40,000,000 

of this coin. They may not circulate in 

equal proportions in all parts of the 

country ; but the sum total seems to be 

much more than enough to perform the 

functions at present expected from this 

coin. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER ( Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): Have the Bank of England 
increased the circulation of double florins 
and double half-crowns, and will the 
right hon. Gentleman give directions to 
have the value of the coin stated on the 
reverse of either of those two coins, to 
obviate the difficulty which many persons 
experience in distinguishing between 
them ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : There is practically 
the same difference between the four- 
shilling piece and the five-shilling piece 
in design as there is between the two- 
shilling piece and the half-crown, but 
no doubt the amount is not stated on 
either of the two coins. The matter has 
been brought to my attention, and ifI 
could be sure that the circulation of 
this class of coin, which I believe to be 
not at ail inconvenient to many of the 
working classes, would be increased by 
a change, I should be glad t» consider 
the point. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham): 
Is the rigkt hon. Gentleman aware of 
the great difficulty that has been experi- 
enced in obtaining small silver coins ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I have given an 
answer once or twice upon that point, 
but am glad to repeat it. There is a 
large stock of shillings and sixpences 
at the Bank of England. If they 
have not been circulated in the country 
so extensively as may have been 
desired, it has been because the bankers 
themselves did not pay them out to their 
customers. So far as the Mint is con- 
cerned there are large stocks of the 
coins, and the profit upon them is - 
sufficient to make the Government desire 
to stimulate their circulation. 


Telegraph Service. 


THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General if 
he will state whether any, and what, 
classification prevails in the Postal Tele- 
graph Service; whether the like classifi- 
cation prevcils in all towns; and what 
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appointments are properly described as 
of the first class ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The hon. Member 
will find the classification of the tele- 
graph staff fully set forth in a Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 286, ordered by the 
Houss to be printed on the 17th of June, 
1881. The classification then approved 
applies to the central staff as well as to 
the staff in the provincial offices. Ap- 
pointments which belong to the first 
class are those to which the highest class 
of duty appertains. 


THE 4rx HUSSARS. 

Mr. LAFONE (Southwark, Bermond- 
sey): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the Island Bridge 
Barracks were duly handed over to the 
4th Hussars on their arrival from Cork, 
and that the headquarters, recruits, and 
married men were settled there; if the 
Royal Barracks were too unhealthy for 
the 5th Dragoon Guards, why the 4th 
Hussars are to be removed there; and, 
if they are removed from Island Bridge, 
whether the expenses incurred by the 
married men wil! be repaid them ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The details of 
these removals are all arranged by the 
Commander of the Forces in Ireland, 
and I have not yet received a Report on 
the circumstances, and I would only now 
repeat what I said yesterday—that in 
the cavalry barracks in question there 
has been no recent case of fever nor any 
evidence of unhealthy condition. 


THE CRAWFORD CASE. 

Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been drawn 
to the indignation expressed by Sir 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy and the Parsee 
community of Bombay at certain state- 
ments recently published in the Blue 
Book on the Crawford case; and whether 
any opportunity will be afforded to the 
author of those statements of publicly 
explaining them ? 

ir J. GORST: No representation on 
this subject has been made to Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


THE BOMBAY-BURMA TRADING 
CORPORATION. 
Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether sanction has been ac- 


Hr. Bradlaugh 
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to the North. 


corded by the Secretary of State to the 
concession of a monopoly in the working 
of the forests of Upper Burma to the 
Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation; 
and whether the Correspondence on 
this subject, with the text of the con- 
tracts or agreements between the 
Government of India and the Bombay- 
Burma Trading Oorporation, will be 
laid upon the Table of the House ? 

Sir J. GORST: The Bombay-Burma 
Trading Corporation were in possession 
of a monopoly, granted by the late 
King, at the time of the conquest of 
Burma. An agreement on the basis of 
the rights then possessed by the Cor- 
poration was made a year ago between 
the Corporation and the Secretary of 
State in Council. Papers on the subject, 
if moved for, will be laid on the Table. 
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SEIZURE OF FISHING NETS. 


Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND (Suth- 
erlandshire): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether his attention has 
been called to the seizure of five fishing 
nets belonging to Martin Kennedy and 
Lachlan Curry, fishermen, in Loch-in- 
daal, on the night July 23rd-24th, by 
Major Wise, a lessee of certain fishings 
in Islay; whether it is true, as stated, 
that the seizure of nets referred to took 
place half-a-mile beyond the protected 
line, and was consequently illegal; 
whether it is true that a fortnight after 
the seizure of the nets, Major Wise had 
not lodged any complaint with the 
criminal authorities, but retained the 
nets, and refused to deliver them to 
their owners; and, if, on inquiry, it 
appears that the appropriation and re- 
tention of the nets was illegal, in view 
of the frequency of similar treatment of 
fishermen by fishing tenants in the 
Highlands, he will instruct the Pro- 
curator Fiscal to institute proceedings in 
this case? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I must 
ask the hon. Gentleman to postpone this 
question until next week. 


THE MAILS TO THE NORTH. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether he 
has received an excerpt from the Mi- 
nutes of the meeting of the Magistrates 
and Town Council of Thurso ‘on the 
unsatisfactory state of the conveyance of 
the mails to the North; whether it is 
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the case that the mail trains have been 
two and three hours late for several 
weeks; and why the Postal Authorities 
have ceased sending the. sorting van 
to Wick ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: In reply to the hon. 
MemberI beg to say that I have received 
a copy of the Minute of the Town Coun- 
cil of Thurso on the subject of the Mail 
Service, and it is now under considera- 
tion. I regret that it is the fact that 
since the beginning of this month the 
night mail train has been very late, and 
strong representations have been 
addressed to the Highland Railway 
Company. The principal cause appears 
to be the pressure of the traffic owing to 
the large number of passengers proceed- 
ing to the North for the shooting 
season. The sorting carriages never 
proceeded so far North as Wick. But 
it is true that the journey was shortened 
last year in connection with the arbitra- 
tion with the railway company, the 
reason for curtailment being that the 
advantage derived from the longer 
journey was not sufficient to justify the 
oat expenditure which the continuance 
of the previous arrangement seemed 
likely to involve. 


THE SEWERAGE SYSTEM OF DERRY 
—DERRY GAOL. 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
complaints have reached him that the 
sewerage system of Derry is a tide 
locked sewerage, and that the Corpora- 
tion, although aware of the defects of 
this system, have deferred the question 
of the proper ventilation of the sewers 
indefinitely; also that the sewerage of 
the gaol runs into thisdefective sewerage 
of the city; and whether, inasmuch as 
the gaol is situated at the very summit 
level of the city, and necessarily becomes 
the receptacle of the sewer gases, which 
must rise up to it and escape through 
the ordinary sewer traps into the gaol, 
he will take steps to remedy this danger 
to the health of prisoners in this gaol? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
that I must ask the hon. Gentleman to 
defer this question until Tuesday, 
because before that date the Local 
Government Board inform me they will 
‘not be able to send a Report. 


{Avaust 16, 1889} 
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In reply to Mr, Szxton, 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said: I gather 
from the Report of Dr. O’Farrell that no 
danger need be entertained. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Seeing that the 
medical officer of ‘the prison, Sir 
William Miller, is closely connected 
with, the Corporation and that there is 
a distinct charge brought against the 
Corporation, is it not advisable that there 
should be a distinct medical investiga- 
tion ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must await 
the Report of the Local Government 
Board before I can answer that ques- 
tion. 


THE MACCLESFIELD SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether his attention 
has been called to that portion of the 
Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the affairs of the Maccles- 
field Savings Bank, in which Mr. 
Andrews, the Actuary of the Manchester 
Savings Bank, advised the Actuary of 
the Macclesfield Bank as tothe use and 
disposal of the separate surplus fund ; 
whether the separate surplus fund of 
Trustee Banks, in the hands of the 
National Debt Commissioners, can be 
drawn upon and used in the manner 
suggested; and, whether the Treasury 
will take steps to prevent the squander- 
ing and any misuse of the separate 
surplus funds of Trustee Banks, in the 
manner indicated in Mr. Andrew’s 
letter, or otherwise ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: My attention has 
been called to the whole of the able 
Report of the Commissioner to inquire 
into the affairs of the Macclesfield Sav- 
ings Bank. Mr. Andrew’s advice to the 
Actuary of the Macclesfield Savin 
Bank seems to consist of two parts. In 
so far as he recommends that the sepa- 
rate surplus fund should be used for 
building a new bank, ifsuch new build- 
ing was required by the increase of 
business, I do not think his advice is 
open to aoe but his further sug- 
gestion (if I rightly understand the 
letter) that the bank should increase its 
expenditure, not, as it seems, because 
greater experience was necessary, but 
because there happened to be money 
which he considered available for it, 
seems to me very regrettable. The 
nature of the purposes to which the 
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separate surplus fund can be applied 
seems open to some doubt. I believe 
that the National Debt Commissioners 
have power, by means of the certificate 
required before any portion of the fund 
is paid over to any bank, to prevent any 
‘‘ squandering or misuse.” But I agree 
with the Report of the Committee that 
those purposes should be more clearly 
defined by legislation. 





THE CASE OF SAMUEL HUNTER. 


Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether he has received a 
Memorial from certain persons in the 
borough of Salford, praying for a remis- 
sion or mitigation of the sentence passed 
onone Samuel Hunter for forgery and 
perjury; whether he will state the 
number of signatures to such Memorial, 
and what number of them were members 
of the Gas Committee, in connection 
with which frauds were discovered ; 
whether he has given any reply to such 
Memorial; and, if so, what reply has 
been given ; and, whether, before giving 
any reply, he will consent to lay upon 
the Table of this House a copy of the 
said Memorial, together with the names 
and descriptions of the persons who 
signed the Memorial ? 


Mr. STUART WORTLEY: Yes, 

Sir. Such a Memorial was received on 
the 13th inst. It is signed by 26 per- 
sons, among them being the Chairman 
of the Gas Committee, the Mayor of 
Salford, and several Aldermen and 
Councillors. No reply has yet been 
sent to the Memorial. It would be con- 
trary to all precedent to lay a Memorial 
on a criminal case on the Table of the 
House. 
. Mr. HOWELL: Will the request of 
the memorialists be acceded to before a 
copy of the Memorial has been laid upon 
the Table ? 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY : It would 
be contrary to precedent to lay a copy of 


. the Memorial upon the Table of the 


House. 


Mr. HOWELL: I beg to give notice 
that if the Home Secretary accedes to 
the prayer of the Memorial I will call 
attention to the whole question, and ask 
for the appointment of a Se’ect Com- 
mittee to consider it, 


Hr. Go:chen 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASE IN THE INDIAN 
ARMY. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether the War 
Office are in possession of any statistics 
from India relative to the alleged in- 
crease of contagious disease in the In- 
dian Army since the repeal of the Oon- 
tagious Diseases Acts; and whether he 
can give any information on the sub- 
ject ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: So far as the 
British troops are concerned, the admis- 
sions for venereal disease have risen 
from a yearly ratio of 323 per 1,000 for 
the year 1887 to 560 per 1,000 for the 
first four months of 1889. 


In reply to Mr. Srvarr (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton), 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE said: The 
statistics are made out on the responsi- 
bility of the Medical Department. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether the Debate on the 
Cantonment Bill in the Legislative 
Council of India, on the 14th inst., is 
correctly reported in the London news- 
papers of the 15th inst.; whether 
General Chesney then stated that the 
suspension of the Contagious Diseases 
Act had resulted in an alarming increase 
of disease among soldiers; whether 
General Sir F. Roberts, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, then stated that the 
percentage of soldiers upon ihe sick list 
had doubled since the suspension of the 
Act; and, whether the Cantonment Bill 
contains powers and provisions which 
will mitigate the prevalence of this dis- 
ease and the sufferings caused by it ? 

Sir J. GORST: The Secretary of State 
has seen the reports in the Press of the 
Debate in the Legislative Council and 
has no reason to doubt the correctness 
of such reports. The Cantonment Bill 
contains provisions for mitigating the 
prevalence of all contagious diseases 
within Cantonments; and regulations 
for that purpose are now under the con- 
sideration of the Government of India. 


THE NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
COUNCIL. ' 
Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
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called to a resolution passed by the 
Northumberland County Council to pre- 
vent any Member of the said Council 
from bringing forward a Motion for 
building a bridge which may be required 
in his locality; and whether such a 
prohibition is legal and in accordance 
with the provisions of ‘‘The Local 
Government Act, 1888?” 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have been in com- 
munication with the Clerk to the County 
Council of Northumberland, and am in- 
formed that no such resolution as that 
referred to in the question of the hon. 
Member has been passed by the County 
Council. 


In reply to a further question by Mr. 
Bort, 


*Mr. RITCHIE said: I believe that 
some resolution has been passed by the 
County Council, but if the hon. Member 
wishes for further information he had 
better put a question on the Paper. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


Mr BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he can now fix a day for the Indian 
Budget statement ? 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrira, Strand, 
Westminster): I am not in a position 
to name a day for the Indian Budget. 
It will be necessary in the first place to 
make considerable progress in Supply. 


THE CONDITION OF THE WESTERN 

COAST AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether the Govern- 
ment have received any Report from the 

Secretary for Scotland concerning his 
recent inquiries into the condition and 
needs of the population on the Western 
Coast and Islands of Scotland; and 
whether he is now prepared to state the 
intentions of the Government in refer- 
ence to the provision of piers and har- 
bours and of railway or other communi- 
cation calculated to benefit the fishing 
industry in these distr.cts ? 

*Mrz. W. H. SMITH: The Govern- 
ment have received a Report from the 
Secretary for Scotland with regard to 
the subject in question, and they will 
give that Report their most careful con- 
sideration during the Recess. They 
hope to be able to bring in a Bill next 
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Session dealing with the subject on 
the same lines as those of the Piers and 
Harbours Bill dealing with Ireland. 

Me. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman consult 
the Scotch Members on the subject 
before they make any proposal to the 
House ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think the 
hon. and learned Member will see that 
any proposal which is made must be 
made on the authority and responsibility 
of the Government. The Scotch Mem- 
bers will be afforded a ful! opportunity 
of expressing their opinion. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
Will the Report be laid on the Table 
and circulated among the Members of 
the House ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir; it 
is a confidential Report. 


Sesstone 


AN AUIUMN SESSION, 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury if 
the Government will consider the ad- 
visability of a short adjournment before 
reaching the later autumn months; and, 
if so, whether the Scotch Votes will be 
taken before or after the adjourn- 
ment ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think the 
hon. Member is the only Member of’ 
this House who desires that there should: 
be an Autumn Session. I am sorry 
that I am not in a position to say when- 
the remaining Scotch Votes will be 
taken, but certainly not in an Autumn 


Session. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: Will a fair- 
notice be given when the Scotch Votes 
will be taken, so that the Scotch Mem- 
bers may have an opportunity of 
attending? Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man promise that they shall not be 
taken again at a time when the House 
is indisposed to take any other busi- 
ness ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I presume that 
the hon. Gentleman receives a copy of 
the Votes and Proceedings of the House, 
and if he will look at it he will see when 
the Scotch Estimates are down. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: Buta consider- 
able number of Scotch Members are 
absent, and I wish to know if they will 
receive fair notice ? 


[No answer was given. ] 
3G 
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THE FEMALE TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 


Mr. BLANE: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General if he will explain why 
the Civil Service Commissioners have 
held no examination in Ireland of can- 
didates for female telegraph service in 
the General Post Office since September 
1888, when only three places were 
offered in Dublin, whereas several ex- 
atminations have been held in London 
and Edinburgh since that date; and 
when the next examination in Ireland 
will take place ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The reason why no 
examination has taken place for female 
telegraphists, Dublin, since September, 
1888, is that no vacancies have occurred 
since March, 1888, and the three suc- 
cessful candidates in the September, 
1888, examination are still at the Postal 
Telegraph School, Dublin, waiting 
their turn for appointment. I am 
unable to state when it will be necessary 
to hold another examination. 





PALATINE COURT OF DURHAM BILL 
(LORDS ] 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith; considered, and agreed to. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN, 
Sir Edward James Harland, Baronet, 
for the City of Belfast (Northern 
Division). 


THE TITHE RENT-CHARGE RECOVERY 
BILL. 


Srr W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
ask leave to submit to you, Sir, a ques- 
tién relating to the Bill which stands 
first on the Order Paper to-day— 
namely, the Tithe Rent-Charge Re- 
covery Bill, You are aware of the 
Amendments which it is proposed to 
introduce into this Bill, and I would ask 
you what is the practice and the rule of 
this House with respect to the introduc- 
tion of Amendments of a very extensive 
character into a Bill during its passage 
through Committee. Perhaps I may 
bp allowed to refer to the authority 
which we alljrefer to on these occasions. 
I have here Sir Erskine May’s book on 
Parliamentary Practice, in which it is 
stated that— 

* When a Bill:has been committed pro formd 
itis not regular to introduce, without full ex. 


planation, Amendments of so extensive a cha- 
racter as virtually to constitute ita different 
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Bill from that which has been read a second 
time by the House and committed. In 1856, 
the Partnership Amendment Bill having been 
committed pro formdéd, it was extensively 
amendéd, but no Amendment was inserted 
which it was not clearly competent for the 
Committee to entertain ; yet, when an objec- 
tion was urged that it had become a new Bill, 
the Minister in charge of it, while denying the 
alleged extent of the Amendments, consented 
to withdraw the Bill. When the Amendments 
affect the principle of the Bill, the more regular 
and convenient course is to withdraw the Biil 
and present another.’’ 

That is what Sir Erskine May says. I 
observe that on the occasion here re- 
ferred to Mr. Henley, a Member of 
great experience in the practice of this 
House, objected to the introduction of 
extensive Amendments affecting the 
principle of the Bill. Mr. Lowe said 
that— 

“The hon. Member for Oxfordshire had given 
notice of his intention to move that the Bill 
should be rejected, on the ground that there had 
been an abuse of the forms of the House by the 
practical substitution of a new Bill.” 


Then Mr. Henley said that— 


“ He felt that the new clauses had essentially 
altered the character of the measure, and that 
much inconvenience would result if the prin- 
ciples of what was really a new Bill were dis- 
cussed in Committee.”’ 


Accordingly that Bill was withdrawn, in 
order that a new Bill might be intro- 
duced. I would now ask you, Sir, 
kindly to say whether, when Amend- 
ments are of so extensive a character as 
practically to constitute a new Bill and 
to introduce essentially new principles 
into a Bill, it is not the rule and practice 
of this House that the Bill should be 
withdrawn,in order that a new measure 
may be introduced in its place ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Member was good enough to give me 
notice that he would put this question to 
me, and as a very important principle is 
involved I propose, with the leave of 
the House, to go fully into the matter. 
I will first cite two precedents which, if 
they do not bear immediately upon this 
question, certainly illustrate the prin- 
ciple involved in it—the precedents of 
1873 and 1878. In-1873.the-University 
Tests{ Dublin) Bill was introduced, and 
after leave had been given the measure 
was ‘very much changed—so changed 


thatthe Speaker, having been appealed 


to, held that the Bill then before the 
House was not'the same Bill for which 


leave-had been given, and that Bill was: 
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accordingly withdrawn. In 1878 there 
was another Bill, the Hypothec (Scot- 
land) Bill. When the Order for the 
Second Reading was read, objection was 
taken that the Bill had been so trans- 
formed as virtually to amount to a new 
Bill, and the Speaker then from the 
Chair ruled that, inasmuch as the Bill 
was a different Bill from that for the 
introduction of which leave had been 
given, a new Bill ought to be substituted, 
and the leave of the House should be 
asked to introduce it. The House will 
be good enough to observe that those 
are two cases of objection taken before 
the Second Reading, when the alterations 
had been introduced on the sole autho- 
rity of the Member who had introduced 
it, and not by a Committee of the House. 
But the measure now before us—namely, 
the Tithe Rent-Charge Recovery Bill— 
is in a different position, for it has got 
into Committee. If I correctly gather 
the feeling of the House, it is that I 
should give a ruling with reference to 
this particular Bill. I wish expressly to 
say that in answering before a question 
upon this subject I desired to safeguard, 
as I do now desire to safeguard, the 
rights and the jurisdiction of the Chair- 
man of Committees. I do not think it 
is proper that an appeal should be made 
from his decision to mine, and the 
House must run the risk of any collision 
of opinion, which, however, I may say 
very respectfully I do not think is very 
likely to occur. I now come to the case 
cited by the right hon. Gentleman as a 
precedent—namely, the Partnership 
Amendment Bill. of 1856. That Bill 
was committed pro forma, and 
a great number of Amendments were 
proposed in Committee, which so 
changed the Bill as to transform it into 
an entirely new Billi. The objection was 
taken, as the right hon. Gentleman 
truly says, by Mr. Henley that the Bill 
was entirely different, and that it would 
be inconvenient to discuss in Committee 
clauses the principles of which had not 
been affirmed at the stage of Second 
Reading, That, I think, is a most 
powerful and cogent argument. Now 
the present Bill, the Tithe Rent-Charge 
Récovery Bill, haying been in Commit- 
tee for some time; new clauses have 
been putdown upon the Paper by the 
Government, ‘and on comparing the Bill 
as’ it would stand with these new 
clauses embodied-in it with the original 
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Bill, that—namely, for the introduction 
of which leave was given, and which 
was read a second time, I am bound to 
say that I see a complete difference 
between them. In fact, nothing of the 
old Billremains except the Saving Clause, 
the Interpretation Clause, and I think 
two or three other lines at most. {An 
hon. Memser: “A line and a half;” 
and criss of “Order!” ] In these cir- 
cumstances, it seems to me that the Bill 
would assume such a shape that it would 
differ largely from that for the introduc- 
tion of which leave was given. The 
right hon. Gentleman asks me what is 
the rule and practice of the House? I 
hope I am not afraid of taking responsi- 
bility upon myself ; but in this case I do 
not wish to travel beyond the proper 
responsibility which attaches to me, and 
I express the practise of the House 
rather than the rule of the House, if I 
may distinguish between them. The 
practice of the House has unquestionably 
been, when a Bill has been so trans- 
formed,.as in my opinion this Bill has 
been, that a new Bill should be intro- 
duced; that leave should be given to 
introduce it; and that the Second Read- 
ing stage should be gone through, when 
the general principles of the measure,as 
distinguished fromits component clauses, 
can be affirmed. I express my opinion 
upon this point without the least 
hesitation, and I desire to affirm that 
opinion very strongly. Having said 
this much, I think I ought now to leave 
the matter in the hands of the 
House and the Government. I could 
not stop the Bill on the point of order as 
constituting a new Bill; but I do unhesi- 
tatingly affirm that the practice of the 
House has been in a case of this kind 
to withdraw the old Bill and then to 
introduce a new Bill in the amended 
form. : 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have listened 
with great attention to the ruling which 
you, Sir, have now given on the question 
which has been addressed to you by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite—a ques- 
tion arising out of the objection which 
was taken yesterday or the day before to 
our proceeding further with this Bill. I 
understand you to say that it would be 
contrary to the practice of' this House 
that, in the circumstances in which we 
aré placed, the ,Tithe Rent-Charge 
Recovery Bill in its present form should 


be further proceeded with! The first . 
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duty which I have to discharge in this 
House is to pay respect to any ruling 
which you may give fromthe Chair. It 
is with very great regret that I feel 
myself obliged in these circumstances to 
withdraw this Bill, which we had hoped 
to pass with the support of the great 
majority of the House. We were ready 
to agree to the changes proposed to he 
introduced into the Bill, although they 
would have undoubtedly altered very 
considerably the substance of a measure 
dealing with a question of great com- 
plexity and difficulty, and we certainly 
endeavoured to meet, as far as we 
possibly could, the reasonable objections 
of those who differed from us with regard 
to the course to be followed with a view 
to mes law and order in certain parts 
of Her Majesty’s dominions. But, in the 
circumstances, there is only one course 
for me to pursue—namely, to move, 
with very great regret, that the Order 
for resuming the consideration of this 
Bill in Committee be discharged. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


*‘That the Order for resuming Committee 
on the Tithe Rent-Charge Kecovery Bill be 
read and discharged and the Bill withdrawn.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): The 
right hon. Gentleman must not mis- 
understand the object which I have in 
view. If the Government will now pro- 
ceed with a new Bill in the form in 
which the Attorney General for the con- 
~-venience of the House has drawn up 
those Amendments I, for my part, concur 
so entirely in the general principles of 
those Amendments—I am not speaking 
of all the details—that I will undertake 
to do all I can to assist the Government 
in passing such a Bill. The reason why 
I have objected to proceeding in the 
particular form of amending the old Bill 
is, first of all, because I believe—in fact, 
I may say I know—that considerable 
portions—not the whole, but consider- 
able and important portions of the plan 
of the Government, portions of which I 
strongly approve, including the abolition 
of the power of distraint, could not have 
been introduced in the old Bill, and could 
only have been introduced in a new Bill. 
There are other portions, the portions 
that deal with the remission of the tithein 
certain circumstances and the deduction 
from the rent to the landlord—those are 

of the Bill I think extremely im- 
portant and valuable, and they could 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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not have been proceeded with, in m 

opinion, under your ruling, Sir, whi 

excluded the Instruction proposed by the 
hon. Member for Bristol, which was al- 
most identical in its effect. If weare to go 
on with the old Bill and attempt to renew 
it ‘lock, stock, and barrel,” we should 
make a mess of the whole concern. We 
should not be able to introduce any of 
the principles which the Government. 
have desired to introduce, and the 
Paper would be in a state of chaos, 
What I desire is that the Government. 
should introduce a clean Bill, if I may 
be allowed to call it so—such a Bill as 
that circulated in the form of the 
Amendments of the Attorney General. 
We can then consider that Bill and deal 
with it. It contains a principle which 
we on this side of the House approve of 
and have supported—namely, that the 
tithe shall be put upon the owner and 
not on the occupier. It contains a 
further principle, that the tithe shall be 
reduced when the rents and profits are 
not adequate to meet it. That is the 
principle we approve of and are pre- 
pared to support, and we also especially 
approve of the principle that in the 
future the power of distraint shall be 
abolished. These are three very valu- 
able principles, but there is yet another 
principle in the proposed new Bill. 
There. is the constitution for the first 
time of a universal Land Court for thie 
country. The Government have pro- 
posed that the County Court should be 
appointed to inquire into and investi- 
gate rents, and to see what relation tithe 
bears to rent, and that if the rent is not 
adequate to meet the tithe, the tithe 
shall be proportionately reduced—that 
is, the Government propose to appoint @ 
Land Oourt of Arbitration throughout 
the country to deal with all rents and 
all tithes. So valuable and, as some 
Gentlemen may think, so revolutionary 
a principle has probably never been in- 
troduced by any Government, not to say 
by a Conservative Government. Even 
if the Bill disappears, the principle it 
enshrines will remain, and if the Bill is 
introduced the principle of a Land Court 
will be affirmed, because from a Land 
Court like the Court proposed in this 
Bill, appointed for the purpose of 
deciding by arbitration how much tithe 
shall be struck off in consideration of the 
fall in rents and profits of land, from 
establishing a Court to ascertain whatare 
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the ‘“‘ rents and profits”—vague terms 
and difficult to define—but the Court is 
to determine how much of the tithe, or 
if the whole of it, is to be remitted— 
everyone can see that there is only 
another step to giving these Land Courts 
power to adjudicate between landlords 
and tenants, with power to reduce the 
rents. All I can say is that these 
Amendments of the Attorney General, 
upon which I congratulate him, which 
ropound the principle of these Land 
urts, which are to have plenary and 
absolute jurisdiction, I think without 
appeal, to determine per se the rights 
existing between the titheowner and the 
landowner—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
right hon. Gentleman is travelling some- 
what wide of the question. It is my 
duty to inform him that according to the 
ruling of my predecessor in the year 
1875 it is not possible for the right hon. 
Gentleman to discuss the merits or de- 
merits of a Bill on a Motion for the 
discharge of the Order. 

Sm W. HAROOURT: I was only 
discussing the merits of the Bill, Sir; 
but perhaps I was falling into the grave 
error of writers of epitaphs, and was 
including in my remarks too many en- 
comiastic adjectives. WhatI desire to 
say, Sir, is that I myself, and I believe 
I may say a good many Gentlemen on 
this side of the House—though I have 
no right to speak for all on this side of 
the House—would be very glad to see 
the principles of this Bill established ; 
and if the Government are in earnest 
in this matter, and if they will to-day 
introduce this Bill, already drafted and 
printed, and propose it for a Second 
Reading on Monday, so far as I am con- 
cerned they will have my support. I see 
there are some Gentlemen below the 
Gangway opposite who are not at all 
anxious to see this Bill passed ; but I 
am happy to say that is not the feeling 
of all hon. Gentlemen opposite, for I am 
happy to see that the hon. Member for 
Maldon, to whom great credit has at- 
tached, and will attach, for the indepen- 
dent course he has taken in this matter, 
has a Notice on the Paper to-day that 
he will introduce a Tithe Rent-Charge 
Recovery Bill, and I hope he will do so. 
If he introduces the Government Bill I 
think he might carry it, as he carried, 
or rather did not carry, the Instruction 
which has converted the Government. 
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So far asI am concerned I shall be 
very happy to assist the Government in 
passing this Bill if they will introduge 
it. Do not let it be objected to on the 
ground of loss of time. There will be 
much less loss of time in discussing a 
Bill in this clear and concise form pre- 
sented by the Amendments than the 
time that would be lost in discussing the 
chaotic mass of Amendments to the old 
Bill asit stands. Do not let it be said, 
if the Government are not going on with 
the Bill, it is because they have not 
time. The Government have quite as 
much time fur dealing with a new Billin 
this concise form as they would have 
had for discussing the Amendments to 
the old Bill. I make this offer to the 
Government sincerely, and I hope they 
will accept it. 

*Mrz. W. H. SMITH: I rise, Sir, at 
once to acknowledge the encomiastic 
adjectives of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman generally 
uses adjectives in great abundance. He 
has asked the Government to introduce 
a Bill similar in character to that which 
they hoped to pass with the Amendments 
on the Paper, and he has offered his per- 
sonal assistance to the Government to 

such a Bill into law. If, Sir, the 
emenees had any hope whatever 
that that offer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s would result in the speedy, rapid, 
and successful consideration by this 
House of this important measure they 
certainly would give most careful con- 
sideration to the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman; but we have to con- 
sider the language of the right hon. 
Gentleman by the light of the acts of 
his hon. Friends whom he usually leads. 
I find on the Paper to-day three pages 
of Amendments proceeding from the 
opposite side of the House—three pages 
of Amendments to these valuable pro- 
of my hon. and learned Friend 

the Attorney General. If this is the 
work of the 24 hours which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
said would be absolutely insufficient to 
consider the Amendments of my hon. 
and learned Friend, what will be the 
effect of the further delay which, accord- 
ing to the forms of the House, must 
necessarily intervene before we reach 
the Committee stage with a new Bill? 
If. the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends will give the Government an 
assurance that this Bill as it is now 
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shadowed forth will be passed forth- 
with, the Government will at once go on 
with it. But I read the Amendments on 
the Paper, and I see expressed in those 
Amendments determined opposition to 
the Bill as proposed. What interpreta- 
tion, therefore, can I put upon these 
friendly assurances, these encomiastic 
adjectives of the right hon. Gentleman ? 
I have heard this language used before 
by right hon. Gentlemen who occupy 
the Front Opposition Bench, and I have 
b.en obliged on many occasions to dis- 
count it by the action and conduct of 
their friends. If the right hoa. Gentle- 
man isin a position to give those assur- 
ances which have frequently been given, 
and which, I might almost say, were 
uniformly given by Oppositions in times 
ast, though not during the present Par- 
ament I am sorry to say—if he can 
give those assurances, then we shall be 
exceedingly glad to avail ourselves of 
his suggestion. 

*Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.): Perhaps I may be 
allowed to say, as a Representative of 
that part of the country which has been 
pointedly alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman, that, speaking for my 
Colleagues and myself,while we are not 
unwilling to give aygeneral approval to 
some of the broad principles of the new 
Bill, we shall feel bound to weigh and 
scrutinise most carefully its details, some 
of which may arouse our most strenuous 

—-Opposition. 

Mr. SWETENHAM (Carnarvon) : 
Before the Order is discharged I desire 
to say that it is with very great regret 
I heard the determination of the Govern- 
ment. But I would ask you, Sir, 
whether it is not competent at the pre- 
sent time for the Government to with- 
draw the Amendments of the Attorney 
General and to take up the Bill where 
it was before they were put on the 
Paper? I think it would be most deeply 
to be deplored that this Session should 
terminate without a Bill passing which 
would certainly have the effect of 
restoring, or helping to restore, law and 
order in many parts of the country. To 
quote an expression used by the South 
Wales Daily News, “the tithe question 
is a useful lever for effecting disestab- 
lishment.” As strongly as I can, I urge 
the Government to go on with the Bill. 
I may be permitted to say that, so far as 
the Amendments of the Attorney Gene- 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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ral are concerned, I entirely agree with 
them in principle. Not only in this 
House, but for the last three or four 
years on every platform in the country 
it has been declared that among the 
many things for Parliament to do is the 
putting the tithe upon the owner, as was 
intended by the Tithe Commutation Act. 
While I agree entirely with the. prin- 
ciple expressed in the Amendments of 
the Government, I cannot conceal from 
myself that even on the Ministerial side 
of the House there will certainly be 
Amendments to those Amendments: 
This will have the effect of keeping up 
the discussion for a long time.  There- 
fore, unless the Government. see their 
way to take up the original Bill, I hope 
they will persevere with the Motion to 
withdraw the Bill altogether. 

Mr. HERBERT GARDNER (Essex, 
Saffron Walden): I hope I may 
be allowed to say a few words, 
for I have taken great interest 
in this subject, which I have pressed 
upon the attention of the House; 
T hope not unduly. I hope the Leader 
of the House heard the remarks of his 
follower who has just sat down, because 
they will bring home to him and to the 
country that the opposition to the Bill 
does not proceed alone from this side of 
the House. I hope we shall not have 
it said that our opposition prevented 
the passing of the Bill. If the House 
will allow me I will shortly explain my 
own position. There are two parties 
in the State who are much interested 
in tithe reform—one who object on 
conscientious grounds to the payment 
of tithes, and the other, in the agricul- 
tural interest, who only wish for a fair 
tithe. I am one of the latter, and 
should: be prepared to support any 
Bill brought forward by the Govern- 
ment in the sense referred to by 


the right hon. Member for Derby: | 


At the same time, I must admit that I 
think that the principle of re-adjust~- 
ment ought to be included in any 
measure brought forward. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity): In a few words I should like 
to state my view of this very compli- 
cated situation. I listened, Sir, with 
great respect to your ruling, and with. 
great interest to the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, and of: 
the Leader of the House. When 1 
heard the right hon. Member for 
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Derby I hoped there was a pro- 


. Message from 


spect of settling this vexed and 
thorny question, because I am bound 
to give the right hon. Gentleman 
credit for straightforwardness when he 
says he is willing to help the Govern- 
ment in passing the amended Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman speaks with great 
responsibility when he addresses the 
House, because, unfortunately, the 
usual Leader of the Opposition is not 
present. We are, therefore, bound to 
take what was eaid by the right hon. 
Member for Derby as the words of the 
responsible Leader of the Opposition, 
We had, then, an announcement from 
the Opposition, expressed through their 
Leader, that they would give their best 
assistance in passing the amended Bill. 
Now, I desire to say, with a full sense of 
my responsibility as representing as large 
a number of tithe-owners as any Mem- 
ber in the House; that I am prepared 
also to give the Government every 
assistance in passing the Bill, as it is 
proposed that it should be introduced. 
In doing so I am, of course, ready to 
make geat sacrifices on behalf of many 
tithe owners. At the same time, thereis 
such a prospect of solving this vexed 
question as has never occurred before, 
and is not likely to occur again for a 
long time. I accordingly earnestly beg 
my right hon. Friend to re-consider the 
half decision at which he has arrived, 
and between now and Monday to come 
to. the conclusion to introduce a new 
Bill. I know I am speaking the mind 
of at least some hon. Members on this 
side. Ican promise the assistance of 
myself and my friends in passing such 
a measure. There must in such a ques- 
tion be compromise; there must be sur- 
render, even loss. I earnestly hope that 
this question, which relates not only to 
the just rights of tithe owners, but to the 
peace of a great part of the country, 
may be peaceably settled. Such a 
settlement will not only remove the 
grievances of tithe owners and tithe 
payers, but will calm the disturbances 
which have arisen in so many parts of 
the country. 

Mr. A. THOMAS (Glamorgan, E.) : 
I do not profess to express any. opinion 
. but my own when I say I do not believe 
that any settlement short of disestablish- 
ment will give any satisfaction to the 
Principality, and therefore I shall give 
all the opposition I can to the measure. 
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Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) : It has invariably been 
the practice in the House to accept the 
statement of a leader as epee the 
opinion that he could carry his Party 
with him. I think it, therefore, some- 
what discreditable that the right hon. 
Member for Denbighshire, rising after 
the right hon. Member for Derby, should 
have expressed a different view. I 
appeal to the Leader of the House, 
although the confidence of the Party has 
been ‘somewhat shaken, to proceed even 
at the last moment with this Bill, 
which has been promised for three 
years, and is now almost brought to 
maturity. My right hon. Friend has 
declared that this Bill has been brought 
forward for the sake of maintaining 
order in the Principality. To maintain 
order is the duty of every Government, 
and is certainly the first duty of a Con- 
servative Government. I earnestly trust, 
therefore, that the right hon. Gentleman 
will assure his supporters that he in- 
tends to stick to the Amendments of the 
Attorney General, and not to leave his 
Party in the extremely disagreeable 
position in which they now stand. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town): 
1 do not intend to prolong the Debate, 
or to enter into the question as between 
the Bill abandoned and the Bill to be 
proposed ; but, after what has been said 
from this side, I do not think I ought 
to sit quiet and allow it to be supposed 
that I will support the new Bill. I at 
once enter my protest against being sup- 
posed to agree with the provisions of this 
Bill. As my right hon: Friend said just 
now, it will require most careful con- 
sideration, and many of its provisions 
will be met with stern opposition. 


Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS (GREAT 
BRITAIN AND SWITZERLAND). 
Address for— 


‘* Copy of Correspondence™on the subject of 
the reciprocal admission of Medical Practi- 
tioners qualified in either Country to practise 
in Great Britain and Switzerland.’’—(Jr. 
Tapling). 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to: Amend- 
ment to Arbitration Bill (Lords); 
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Amendments to Amendments to County 
Court Appeals (Ireland) Bill, without 
Amendment; Paymaster General Bill, 
with an Amendment; Poor Law Bill; 
Official Secrets Bill. 


BUSINESS OF THE HUUSE. 

Mr. G. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): May I ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether it is intended to 

— withithe Statute Law Revision 

i 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): ,Will 
the right hon. Gentleman now state 
what will be the effect of the with- 
drawal of the Tithe Bill on the im- 
mediate progress of business ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): 
May I ask when itis proposed to take the 
Light Railways Bill, and whether the 
Leader of the House will cause the Bill 
to be examined in the light of the 
recent ruling of the Speaker, in order 
to see whether the measure is not .sub- 
stantially a new Bill? 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) : 
I beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he can give the House any 
information with regard to the proposal 
of the right hon. Member for Derby, 
that a new Tithe Bill should be intro- 
duced ? 

Siz J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): May I ask whether the 
Government will grant facilities for 
passing the Intoxicating Liquors (Ire- 
and) Bill? 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): May I remind the Leader of the 
House that we have had the Light 
Railways (Ireland) Bill in its present 
form only about half an hour in our 
hands? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
I think, Sir, it is time that Irish Mem- 
bers should know what the Govern- 
ment intend to do with regard to the 
Irish Sunday Closing Bill. 

Srr W. HARCOURT: I think it 
will be convenient if the First Lord of 
the Treasury will state, when he moves 
the Motion with regard to Saturday’s 
Sitting, what Bills the Government in- 
tend to proceed with. 


SITTING OF THE HOUSE—SATURDAY. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think that 
would be a convenient course. I beg to 
move the Resolution that stands in my 
name, namely— 


{COMMONS} 
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“That this House do sit to-morrow, and 

that such sitting be held subject to the Standing 
Orders which regulate the sitting of the House 
on Wednesdays.” 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby will see, if he looks at the 
Paper, that there is practically no 
seriously opposed business to be dealt 
with, with the exception of the Intoxi- 
cating Liquors (Ireland) Bill. 


Several hon. MemsBers: The Technical 
Instruction Bill. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I believe there 
is a very strong desire on the part of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to pass the 
Technical Instruction Bill, and we pro- 
pose to accept the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Gorton (Mr. Mather.) 
With regard to the Statute Law Re- 
vision Bill, there is a notice on the 
Paper in the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) against 
that measure. These Statute Law 
Revision Bills were prepared by a most 
impartial and able Commission, whose 
duties have always been exercised with 
great ability and with great advantage 
to the public; and I should be sorry if 
the Bill had to be postponed. If, how- 
ever, serious objection be taken to it, 
I cannot say it has been before Parlia- 
ment a sufficient time to justify us in 
pressing it. With regard to the Light 
Railways (Ireland) Bill, I understand 
that no new clause has been inserted in 
that measure; and it cannot be said 
that the Bill is in the slightest degree 
altered. The Standing Committee have, 
as they were fully entitled to do, struck 
out many of the clauses of the Bill; 
but the measure remains substantially 
as it was. Under these circumstances 
we think we are bound to proceed with 
the measure, and I believe it will be 
convenient to hon. Members to take it 
to-morrow. I am exceedingly anxious 
that the Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) 
Bill should be passed, and we will en- 
deavour to find an opportunity for the 
consideration of that measure. The 
business to-morrow will be the Light 
Railways Bill, and Supply, if we can 
reach it. Ithink it would be convenient 
to hon. Members from Ireland if we 
took the Irish Estimates on Monday. 
We propose to take the Votes in Class IT. 
in their regular order. As to the ques- 
tion put my hon. Friend the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. Byron Reed), I 
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can say nothing beyond what I 
have already stated to the House. I 
must remind the hon. Member and 
those who take an interest in the tithe 
question that notice is given of serious 
and protracted opposition to the mea- 
sure as amended by my hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General, 
and, under the circumstances, I think 
the Government would, at this period 
of the Session, be incurring a very 
great responsibility in asking the House 
to take up the question, unless we 
received assurances from the Party 
opposite generally, such as have been 
given by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt), 
that the Bill will be passed through its 
remaining stages with the adequate 
despatch which is necessary at this 
period of the Session. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That this House will sit to-morrow, and 
that such sitting be held subject to the Stand- 
ing Orders which regulate the sittings of the 
House on Wednesdays."—(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): Might I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether it is the intention of 
the Government to ignore the exceed- 
ingly strong representations which have 
been made to them from Australia with 
reference to the Western Australia 
Constitution Bill? 


Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Glouces- 
ter, Cirencester): The First Lord of the 
Treasury stated on Thursday that no 
contentivus business would be taken on 
Saturday. The Light Railways Bill 
is distinctly contentious business, and 
I, therefore, appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman to fulfil the pledge he has 

iven. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I venture to think that the 
House is entitled to a distinct assur- 
rance from the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury as to what 
business the Government intend to take 
during the remainder of the Session. 
The right hon. Gentleman has now all 
the time of the House, and he intends 
to take all the days of the week as 
well. We are entitled to hear what 
Bills are to be proceeded witb, whether 
any are coming from the Lords, and 
what attitude the Government will 
assume towards the private Bills 
which are on the Paper, and which 
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subject hon. Members who oppose 
them to a great deal of trouble 
There are 26 Government Bills on the 
Paper, 21 private Members’ Bills, and 
80 Votes in Supply still to be taken, 
and this is the 16th of August. 
With regard to the Statute Law Revi- 
sion Bills, I have had great pleasure in 
helping these measures forward during 
the last two or three years, and in order 
toenable the cheap edition of the Statutes 
to be published. But the cheap edition 
was no sooner published, bringing the 
Statute Law revision down to 1800, than 
a Bill is introduced to repeal some of 
the Acts which were reprinted as 
representing the Statute Law of the 
country. Without very considerable 
explanation, I cannot consent to that. 
It is proposed to go back to the reign 
of Edward III. in regard to the repeal 
of Acts. I am afraid that if the right 
hon. Gentleman finds himself in Com- 
mittee dealing with the Acts of Edward 
III., we shall have something to say 
about one of them. This Bill deals 
with. the Acts of the present reign, 
including the Tithes Commutation Bill, 
Lands Clauses Act, the Railway Clauses 
Consolidation Act, and the Companies 
Clauses Consolidation Act. We cannot 
consent to deal with the statutory 
legislation of the present reign simply 
upon the allegation of a Government 
Department or Secretary of State that 
such legislation is unnecessary. That 
is the sole reason why I object to the 
Government proceeding with the Statute 
Law Revision Bills during the present 
Session. I suggest.that the Bill be 
postponed until next Session, and then 
that it should be referred to a Select 
Committee, on whose Report the House 
might act. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The Light 
Railways Bill has been entirely altered 
in the Standing Committee, and I warn 
the right hon. Gentleman that unless he 
abandons his intention of proceeding 
with the Bill to-morrow, I shall cer- 
tainly feel it necessary to vote against a 
Motion for a Saturday Sitting. 

*Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: May 
I ask whether the Merchant Shipping 
(Pilotage) Bill will be proceeded with? 

Sm W. HARCOURT: There are 26 
Government Bills on the Paper for to- 
morrow and Monday. If the right hon. 
Gentleman will put his pencil through 
a large number of those we shall know 
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better where we are. Without express- 
ing any opinion of my own upon the 
Light Railways Bill, itis clear that it is 
a highly controversial measure, and I 
therefore hope the right hon. Gentleman 


‘ will not take it to-morrow. I see in the 


Statute Law Revision Bill what is quite 
new to me—namely, the repeal of cer- 
tain Statutes as ‘‘ unnecessary,” by 
omitting ‘‘ the words ‘ and be it enacted’ 
and all the words that follow.” 

Sm R. WEBSTER: It is in order to 
save printing, and the saving on the 
whole will amount to half a volume. 

Sirk W. HARCOURT: That is a very 

good reason. I hope the First Lord of 
the Treasury will be able to reduce the 
list of Bille. 
'*Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
it is not the fact that Lord Knutsford 
has promised several hon. Members that 
he will not proceed further than the 
Second Reading of the Western Aus- 
tralia Bill? 

Sir J. PULESTON (Devonport): It 
will be some consolation to a large num- 
ber of Members of this House if the 
right hun. Gentleman will give the 
House an assurance that the Tithe 
Rent-Charge Bill will be one of the first 
measures introduced next Session. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
My right hon. Friend has said we all 
want to get away, and for my part I 
want to get away so much that I am 
going away, so that I can speak about 
what is going to happen after [have gone 
with more impartiality than hon. Mem- 
bers who are going to stay. At the 
present period of the Session the demand 
for a Saturday sitting is reasonable ; but 
we are in a peculiar position. Ministers 
have taken the days of private Members, 
and have recklessly wasted them. I 
think we ought to take the first oppor- 
tunity of expressing our disapproval 
of the reckless waste of public time on 
the part of the Government. I shall 
feel it my duty to register in a Division 
my opinion that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have scandalously wasted the public 
time. . 

Mr. HOWELL: I have gone through 
the Statute Law Revision Bill, and find 
that 19-20ths of it consist of simple 
repeals of unnecessary words in existing 
Acts of Parliament, about which, I 
suppose, there can be no contention on 
the part of anybody except lawyers who 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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want to make the law as complicated as 
possible. The Bill removes from the 
Statute Book a lot of rubbish which 
ought never to have encumbered it. [I 
hope the Government will press the Bill 
through the House. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman, who has 
an enormous majority, will give the 
House a chance of passing the Light 
Railways Bill to-morrow. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think it-well 
to answer the questions which have been 
so far asked of me before they are entirely 
obliterated by .a series of others. [ 
believe the most important question put 
to me is that which has reference to 
the Light Railways Bill, and while I 
recognise the warmth of feeling which 
the hon. and gallant Member (Colonel 
Nolan) has shown in reference to that 
Bill, as I wish to pass the measure, and 
do not wish to waste a sitting, I think it 
would be desirable not to take the Bill 
to-morrow, after the opposition that has 
been shown, but to put it down as the 
first order on Monday. I hope I will 
then have the support of hon. Members 
in passing it through as quickly us 
possible. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): Will it now be necessary to have 
a sitting to-morrow ? 

*Mr. W.H. SMITH: Yes, certainly. 
With reference to the Statute Law 
Revision Bill, I am desirous that the 
Statute Book should be purged of useless 
and unnecessary enactments, but I must 
admit that it is reasonable that the 
House should have an opportunity of 
examining and considering a measure of 
that kind. I recognise the fairness of 
the contention of the right hen. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Fowler) with regard to a Bill 
which has only been in the hands of 
hon. Members for three days, and I 
cannot at this period of the Session press 
the House to consider it. Even although 
it may be all that the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green (Mr. Howell) describes 
it, still it justifies and requires examina- 
tion. I am asked to expunge certain 
Bills from the Order Paper. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman will find that there 
are remarkably few Bills which would 
in the ordinary course of things be con- 
sidered at all contentious. She right 
hon. Member (Sir W. Harcourt) said 
there were 26 Government Bills on the 
Paper for to-morrow and Monday. As 
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a matter of fact, there are about that 
number of Government Orders on the 
Paper, but the number of Bills is very 
much less. There is the Interpretation 
Bill, upon which a question is raised as 
to whether Wales should be included in 
England or not. I do not know that 
there need be much difficulty about 
that. 

: Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: There will 

@. 

*Mr W.H. SMITH: I do not know 
that weshall make any difficulty about 
it. The Technical Instruction Bill, I 
believe, will not take an hour to consider 
in Committee. Then comes the con- 
sideration of the Lords’ Amendments to 
the Local Government (Scotland) Bill, 
which 1 suppose will take a few 
minutes only. The Judicial Rents (Ire- 
land) Bill follows, and it depends on 
hon. Gentlemen below the (tangway 
whether that Bill shall pass or not. 
bone of “No” from Irish Mem- 

ers.} Very well, then. The next is 
the Steam Trawling (Ireland) Bill, which 
was introduced at the instance of hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway opposite, 
and should not take long. The Infectious 
Diseases Notification Bill and the Prefer- 
ential Paymentsin Bankruptcy (Ireland) 
Bill ought to go through without delay. 
The Council of India Bill ought not to 
take five minutes of the time of the 
House if hon. Members have any regard 
for economy of administration in India. 
The Merchant Shipping (Pilotage) Bill, I 
think, will beaccgpted without discussion. 
Then, as to the Western Australia Bill, 
I have been appealed to by the Member 
for Fermanagh. I am under an en- 
py to the House not to proceed 

eyond the Second Reading of that Bill. 
T hope to take the Second Reading, but 
it will be at a late period of the Session, 
80 as not to interfere with or impede 
other business. There are two Bills— 
the Registration of Assurance and the 
Local Registration of Titles Bill. Those 
Bills will not be proceeded ‘with. The 
London County Council (Money) Bill is 
& necessary measure. 
ae SEXTON: The Bann Drainage 

ill. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It stands for 
Monday, and if it is opposed it will not 
be proceeded with. 
on T. M. HEALY: And the’ Suck 

1 . 
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*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Suck Bill 
also will. The Merchant Shipping 
(Colours) Bill is a matter of little im- 
portance. With regard to private Mem- 
bers’ Bills we have no control over 
tnem; and I can assure hon. Members 
that no effort will be lost to bring the 
Session to a close at the earliest moment. 

Mr. STUART (Shoreditch): I wish 
to ask whether the County Council Bill 
will be taken on Monday or not, and, 
if Supply is to be the business to- 
morrow, what Supply will be taken ? 

Mr. PICTON (indouster): I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will exclude from 
to-morrow’s business Class V. I really 
think this is a matter of very serious 
consideration. The House has been 
unable during this Session, on account 
of the exclusive possession of its time by 
the Government, to give attention to the 
most important affairs which naturally 
arise under that Vote. We have all the 
rest of the world outside Her Majesty’s 
Dominions to consider under that Vote. 
I can understand that there are some 
questions of foreign policy that the 
Government would be very glad to ex- 
clude from consideration on this Vote, 
but is a course which no Government 
ought to take which respects itself. 
Apart from that there are many 
questions affecting poor uneducated 
natives in other parts of the world who 
cannot help themselves, and who look 
for help and defence and counsel to 
the representatives of the constituencies 
in this country. I think it a little unfair 
that a day like Saturday should be 
taken for questions of this kind. It 
was only last night that there was any 
intimation given that there would be a 
Saturday Sitting at all. There are 
large numbers of Members interested 
in these questions, who find it absolutely 
impossible to make arrangements to be 
present to-morrow. Of course, we are 
not excluded from bringing forward 
these questions on Report of Supply, 
and if the Diplomatic Votes are run 
through in a small House to-morrow, 
we shall be compelled to take the only 
remaining opportunity open to us on 
Report of Supply to bring forward our 
objections. 

*3m R.N. FOWLER (City of London): 
The hon. Gentleman has been in several 
Parliaments. I appeal to him, and to 
the right hon. Member for Denbigh on 
the Front Bench (Mr. Osborne Morgan), 
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whether it has not been the practice to 
hold Saturday Sittings at this period of 
the Session, and whether a similar 
Motion has not constantly been made 
by the right hon. Member for .Mid- 
Lothian ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The Govern- 
ment have stated their intention of 
giving time for the consideration of the 
Intoxicating Liquors Sunday (Ireland) 
Bill, to which in the abstract I have no 
objection whatever. But I oppose it, 
because the licenses are entirely under 
the control of the Resident Magistrates, 
and so long as that is the case I will 
continue to oppose it. But there are 
other and more important questions 
affecting Ireland, among them the sub- 
ject of appeals in criminal cases. The 
Chief Secretary some years ago said 
we should have an appeal in all cases, 
and the Bill I proposes carries out the 
intentions of the Government in 
that sense. I would ask the Govern- 
ment whether if they are going 
to support a private Member’s Bill, with 
regard to the curtailment of the liquor 
traffic, I am not entitled to ask for some 
consideration of the subject of appeals 
in criminal cases, which is a question of 
far greater Constitutional importance 
than the Intoxicating Liquors Bill. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the Technical Education Bill 
will be taken to-morrow, and, if so, 
whether it will be put early among the 
Orders, that we may have time to discuss 
it and take the sense of the House ? 

Mr. NOLAN (Louth N.): I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if, in 
giving facilities for the consideration of 
the Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill, 
he has considered the fact that one of 
the hon. Members who took a very great 
interest in this question, and who was 
the head of the opposition to it in Com- 
mittee, is at present in custody through 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary and has been for the past 
four months ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I omitted one 
Bill, the Bill to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
the Civil Service with regard to Super- 
annuation. That Bill is necessary. As 
to postponing Class V., we are scolded if 
we Loy wee Estimates, and now, when 
a quiet Saturday Sitting is offered, we 


are asked to postpone Votes. I shall, 
Sir R. N. Fowler 
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however, agree to postpone Olass V. if 
not reached to-night. As to the hon. 
Member for Longford, no doubt he will 
find an opportunity for himself. I am 
ignorant of the merits of his measure, 
which possibly may be opposed. If it is 
an unopposed Bill, he is perfectly well 
aware that the measure will pass through 
the House without any difficulty and 
without any assistance of the Govern- 
ment. 

*Mr. CHANNING (Northamptonshire, 
E.): Will the right hon. Gentleman re- 
consider his decision with regard to 
Class V.? There area large number of 
Members present whoare interested in the 
important subjects to be discussed under 
that Vote, and it would be inconvenient 
to postpone Class V. until a period of the 
Session when they, perhaps, cannot 
attend. The hon. Member for Leicester 
is quite alone in asking for the post- 
ponement of Class V. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Really, Sir, I 
see no reason why, if we reach Olass V. 
to-night, it should not be disposed of. 

Mr. STUART: As to the London 
County Council Bill, I wish to know 
when it will be put down, in order 
so Members may not attend unneces- 
sarily. 

Taz SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): [hope 
we may be able to take it on Monday. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say whether the Indian 
Budget will not be taken to-morrow 
week ? 

Mr. H. W. LAWSON (St. Pancras): 
There is no opposition whatever to the 
London County Council Bill. A now 
clause is to be moved which can be 
taken after 12, and upon which 8 
Division can be challenged. I can say 
on behalf of my Metropolitan colleagues 
on this side of the House that we have 
no wish to stop the progress of the Bill. 
All we desire is to express our opinions 
on the subject. : 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. 
Member asked me whether it would be 
convenient not to take the Indian Budget 
until Monday week. I hope it may be 
taken before then. 


The House divided :—Ayos 162; Noes 
83.—(Div. List, No. 312.) 


Resolved, sien aR 
“That this House will sit to-morrow, and 
that such Sitting be held subject to the Stand- 
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ing Orders which regulate the Sitting of the 
House on Wednesdays.’’ 


MOTION. 
—~—— 
TITHE RENT-CHARGE RECOVERY 
(No. 2 BILL). 

On Motion of Mr. Gray’s Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Recovery of Tithe Rent- 
Charge, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Gray, 
Colonel Cotton, Mr. John Talbot, Sir John 
Puleston, Sir Edward Birkbeck, Mr. Hunter, 
Mr. Hobhouse, and Mr. Seale-Hayne. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 381] 





EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(No. 876.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the second 
time.”—( Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: There is a 
matter in this Bill on which I propose 
to offer a few observations, namely, the 
Land Commission. I think the position 
of the Land Commissioners is unsatis- 
factory. I have in the first place to 
congratulate the Government on the 
course they have taken with regard to 
the leaseholders. - I suppose it was 
absolutely necessary that they should 
deal with their case; at the same time I 
think that they have acted in this matter 
tightly. Certainly I have no hesitation 
whatever in giving them that credit. 
But, Mr. Speaker, that is only one por- 
tion of the Bill. With regard to the 
Land Commission, I think that for 
the last two or three years the 
position must have been most unsatis- 
factory to the gentlemen concerned, 
Mr. Wrench, Mr. John George Mac- 
Carthy, and Professor Lynch and Mr. 
Litton. I think it is most unsatisfactory 
that gentlemen occupying these onerous 
and weighty positions should be left 
entirely at the mercy of the Government 
of theday. Mr. Litton and Mr. Wrench 
were appointed in 1881. Mr, Litton 
was appointed for seven years, and Mr. 
Vernon was appointed with him. Mr. 
Vernon died, and Mr. Wrench got the 
balance of the seven years. But instead 
of getting an absolute term, these gen- 
tlemen are carried on from year to 
year, not knowing the moment when the 
Government may turn them out of office. 
Iam not going to express any 4 roe 
either as to Mr. Wrench or Mr. Litton 
personally, except that gentlemen in 


the position of Judges, especially Judges 
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where property is concerned, ought to be 
in a position of absolute independence. 
I think it is most unfair to the suitors in 
this Court that these gentlemen should 
be placed in the position of not knowing 
wher their appointments come to an 
end. If that is so with regard to Mr. 
Litton and Mr. Wrench, how much more 
is it so with regard to the Commissioners 
under Lord Ashbourne’s Act. Take the 
ease of Mr. Lynch and Mr. MacCarthy. 
It is most unsatisfactory that they should 
be placed under the suspicion of being 
open to the nods and becks and winks 
of their superiors. I do say that gentle- 
men in the position of Judges, and exer- 
cising functions with regard to the 
expenditure of millions of money, should 
be putin a position which would remove 
them from the level of Cecil Roche and 
Colonel Turner, and other gentlemen of 
their notoriety and reputation. Sir, a Bill 
ought to be introduced putting the Land 
Commissioners in the position of irre- 
movables, at any rate for several 
years to come. I say the same with 
regard to the Land Purchase Com- 
missioners—even more strongly in re- 
gard to them, because the Government 
have proclaimed, or the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham has proclaimed for them, that 
this position in regard to Ireland is the 
position of land purchase. If you take 
the case of the Auditor General of 
Public Accounts, he is irremovable 
except on an address from both Houses. 
I think it is a most undesirable state of 
affairs that these gentlemen should not 
be placed in an equally strong position. 
If the Government were to bring in a 
Bill I think it would be certain to pass 
almost without discussion. 


Tue -CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr, A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): I entirely agree 


with the substance of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s speech. It is 
extremely unsatisfactory to leave these 
Judges in what is, after all, a great 
Appeal Court on a yearly tenure, and I 
should like to put an end to the present 
arrangement. I tried to do so last year 
in a Bill which there was not time to 
discuss; and I had hoped to bring in 
another Bill dealing with the matter 
this year. This, however, has been 
Ptok! g impossible; but it is the desire 
of the Government to carry out next 
year this scheme. 
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Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.): It 
seems rather unusual to take the Second 
Reading of the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Bill at this time, and I trust 
those who have charge of it will give 
us at least a week’s notice before it 
goes into Committee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and commit- 
ted for Monday next. 


Supply— Ciril 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL (No. 365.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —, Mr. Jackson.) 


Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): 
There are two questions I wish to ask— 
whethertheintereston English and Scotch 
loans has been reduced from 4 per cent 
to 34 per cent, as in the case of Irish 
loans; and, whether there is also a long 
list of Irish loans written off? Ishould 
like some explanation of this. 

Mr. JACKSON: With regard to the 
reduction of the rate, there are no loans 
in England and Scotland of the kind on 
which the interest has been reduced in 
Ireland. Every year those amounts are 
written off which are deemed irrecover- 
able, but this does not discharge the 
debtors from their legal liabilities. It 
is thought desirable to err, if at all, on 
the side of over-caution. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I congratulate 
the Government on having introduced 
this Bill. There is, however, one 
deserving class, the Irish labourers, who 
have to pay for the loans, and who are 
still charged 4 per cent interest on the 
amounts advanced for their cottages. 
The reduction would be to them a sub- 
stantial concession, and there is no 
reason why the Bill should not include 
loans under the Labourers’ Act. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I presume the hon. 
and learned Member’s suggestion will 
have to be considered in connection 
with artisans’ and labourers’ dwellings 
generally. But the matter is one de- 
serving consideration, and I will not 
fail to consider it. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
artisans’ dwellings stand on a different 
footingtolabourers’ holdings. Inthecase 
of the former the rating is of such a cha- 
racter that any deficiency in the value 
is’ small; whereas inthe case of the 


rural ratepayers, they. are saddling 
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themselves with a heavy burden, and if 
the rate of interest can possibly be re- 
duced to 3} it will be a substantial 
relief to them. 

Sirk J. SWINBURNE (Lichfield): 
Will Her Majesty’s Government take 
into consideration the reduction of 
interest upon drainage loansin England, 
where we are paying 6} per cent, while 
in Ireland the money is raised for one- 
half that amount ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I would remind the 
hon. Baronet that the Legislature has 
stepped in and dealt with the landlords 
and tenants of Ireland on different 
principles to those which have been 
followed in this country. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dablin): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman take into con- 
sideration the fact, in dealing with the 
subject, that the artisans’ dwellings are 
the only security, whereas in Ireland 
there is the security of the rates ? 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for to-morrow. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee) 
Crass IY. 

Motion made, and Question proposed 

‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £9,487, be 
granted to Her Mujesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will como 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1890, for the 
Salaries {and Expenses of the National Gal- 
lery.”’ . 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I wish to ask 
for some explanation with regard to the 
grant for the purchase of pictures. 
When an unusually extravagant bar- 


gain was concluded some time back, the - 


House was given to understand that the — 


grant would be suspended until the 
purchase-money had been wiped off. 


That has not been done, yet a sum of 


£5,000 for the 
put down in the Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


urchase of pictures is , 


‘That Item D, Purchase of Pictures, . 
be reduced by £3,800.”—(Sir George. 


Campbells.) 


Mr. JACKSON: I am afraid I must 
admit that in this case, from the hon. 
Member’s polat of view, the Goyern- 

een guilty.of some extrava- 
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gance. Itis true that when the pur- 
chase to which the hon. Gentleman 
refers was made it was agreed that for 
a time the grant for the purchase of pic- 
tures should be suspended, though no 
definite number of years was fixed. No 
doubt, however, it isin spirit interded 
that the grant should be suspended to 
enable the amount to be spread over a 
number of years. That arrangement 
has continued, but from time to time 
appeals are made to the Government 
when opportunities offer to purchase 
pictures which in the opinion of autho- 
rities ought not to be missed. I believe 
the plan will work satisfactorily and 
economically. I believe the Govern- 
ment have done right to give the 
£5,000. It is a less sum than we 
have formerly given, and it will con- 
tinue at that small sum for a period 
of years. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question again proposed. 


*Mr. H. W. LAWSON (St. Pancras): 
Mr. Courtney, I wish in a very few 
words to impress upon the Finarcial 
Secretary the growing intensity of in- 
terest taken by our Metropolitan popu- 
lation in the movement for nationali- 
sing our national collections, in reality 
as well as in name, by opening them on 
the Sunday so that the vast majority of 
the people may be enabled to enjoy and 
make use of them. The case could not 
be better put than by one of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, who 
said with regard to this Institution— 

“The real question was whether certain 
public collections formed by the State and paid 
for by taxation levied on all classes of the 
community, should be accessible to the great 
mass of the people during the only day of the 
week on which it was practicable for them to 
visit them, He thought there was a strong 
prima facie case in favour of the principle of 
the resolution, and it became stronger when 
they looked at the size and character of the 
metropolis. The city in which they lived was 
the largest capital in the world, and certainl 
not the most picturesque. Residents in small 
towns could easily escape from them by a 
moderate walk; but there were upwards of 
2,000,000 of people who lived in the interior 
of London who could not escape from the long 
succession of streets, often squalid and generally 
dreary, and where, certainly on a Stitday, 
there was‘nothing to give pleasure or create 
interest.”’ ; 


These’ aré the words of a supporter of 
the present Government, Lord Derby, 
who always speaks with great common 
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sense on social questions. I would point 
out to the hon. Gentleman that we are 
advancing by leaps and bounds in this 
matter. Formerly, no public collection 
was open on the Sunday. Now, more 
than half the free libraries of the 
Metropolis are open on that day, 
There was a great stride made when 
not only the libraries but the resources 
of the People’s Palace were opened 
upon Sunday. It was quite in vain that 
the Lord’s Day Observance Society 
tried to get up a petition amongst the 
dwellers in the Kast End to stop the 
action of the managers of the People’s 
Palace. The Report which has been 
issued from . Birmingham by Mr. 
Whitworth Wallis gives astounding 
proofs of the interest taken by the 
people in this concession. And surely 
in London we ought not to be in a 
worse position than they are in Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and others of 
our large towns. A vote was taken in 
the County Council this year on the 
subject, and only nine formed the 
minority. The Trades Council have unani- 
mously voted in ‘its favour, and twice 
the Trades Congress bya majority of two 
to one have affirmed the desirability 
of opening our National collections on 
the Sunday. We owe the First Com- 
missioner of Works a debt of gratitude 
for the manner in which he has dealt 
with the parks. Kew Gardens, Hamp- 
ton Court, and Greenwich Hospital 
are open on Sunday, and there is 
no reason why the National Gallery 
should not be thrown open for the en- 
joyment of the great mass of the people, 
who have not time to visit it during the 
week. So far from such a course being 
detrimental to the interests of true 
religion, it would be an immense lever 
in the work of social reform. I hope 
the hon. Gentleman will consider that 
some of the most eminent of the trustees 
have expressed themselves in favour of 
this course. As to the financial ques- 
tion, recently it was my privilege to 
forward to the trustees a letter signed 
by the Duke of Westminster and Yood 
Thurlow, offering to supply the 
necessary funds, but. I do not think 
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would grudge. the small sum n \. 
I am quite certain that-neither he nor 
any other Member of the Government 
desires to make Sunday more oppressive . 
and monotonous: to: the. great: mass of. 
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the people of London than any other 
day of the week. I hope that during 
the next few months the Government 
will consider this subject, and that next 
year some definite action will be taken 
with regard to it. 

*Mz. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven): Sir, I can see no reason 
myself why, if Hampton Court, Kew 
Gardens, and other places are open on 
Sunday, the National Galleries should 
not also be open. The opposition 
comes from a party who think that 
Sunday ought to be rather a day of 
punishment than aday of enjoy- 
ment. But my hon. Friend opposite 
is hardly consistent in this matter, for 
I can recollect a case not very long 
ago in which he opposed the opening 
of places of refreshment on Sunday, 
and voted that they should be all closed 
on that day. I do not want to raise 
unpleasant feelings among hon Gentle- 
men opposite. Nor to doubt their con- 
sistency which I dare say they be- 
lieve they possess to a very great 
extent. I merely mention this fact, 
that Ithink the encouragement of the 
Salvation Army, and things of that 
sort have militated against the open- 
ing of the National Museum. ButI did 
not rise for the purpose of making 
these observations. I am, Sir, going 
to make some criticisms on the action 
of the Directors of the National 
Gallery, notwithstanding that they are 
extremely thin-skinned. The misfor- 
ture of our present system is that our 
Art and other collections are not under 
one responsible Minister, who knows 
something about them. And I wish 
to call the attention of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to an extraordinary 
freak on the part of the Directors of 
the National Gallery. The matter has 
been brought before the Govern- 
ment already. I refer to the 
changes which have been made in 
the names of the pictures. Claude 
Lorraine is now called “ Geleé.’’ Why 
should that be? ‘ Guido” is turned 
into ‘‘Reni,’’ Paolo Veronese is called 
‘* Oaliavi,” ‘“‘ Raphael” Sanzi, and so on. 
The attention of the Government has 
been called to this matter, and I have 
been informed that in many cases the 
names by which the artists are best 
known are painted on the frames. That 
is so, but these names have been painted 
80 small that it is almost impossible to 


Ur. H. W. Lawson 
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discover these old historical names. I 
would ask the Secretary of the Treasury 
to give instruction to those who manage 
the National Gallery, to see that the 
names by which artists are historically 
and familiarly known, are written up in 
larger and more legible letters on the 
picture frames. It would not cost a 
great deal to do this. At the Louvre 
where the system of double nomenclature 
is adopted, the well-known name of the 
painter is written in letters quite as 
large as the proper name. I would 
urge the Government to have this re- 
form carried out. 

*Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St.Patrick’s): 
I rise to support the appeal of the hon. 
Member for West St. Pancras (Mr. 
Lawson) that the National Gallery and 
kindred Institutions may be open to the 
public on Sundays. Iam in a position 
to say how the privilege is appreciated 
in towns where it has been granted. 
It is largely valued in Dublin. There, 
the National Gallery and the Museum, 
which corresponds in some measure 
with the British Museum, the Zoological 
Gardens, and the Botanical Gardens are 
all open to the public on Sunday, and 
the number of people who attend on 
that day shows the advantage the 
public derive from the system. The 
number of people who attend the 
National Gallery and Museums on 
Sunday is larger than on all the other 
days of the week put together. As I 
conceive that the object of these exhi- 
bitions is that the public shall enjoy 
them, the fact that they are visited more 
on Sunday than other days is, to my 
mind, a conclusive reason why, of all 
days in the week, they should be open 
on Sunday. Moreover, I think these 
places should be open at night. Now 
that we have the electric light, I think 
it should be availed of in these places so 
as to give an opportunity for people who 
are engaged during the day to visit 
them. I do not think the small additional 
expense which would be involved by 
throwing open the Museums at night 
and on Sundays should be allowed to 
stand in the way of this reform, having 
regard to the benefit which would be 
conferred on so many people, 

Sr F. FITZWYGRAM (Hants, 
Fareham): I heartily concur in the 
ye wa for the opening of the National 

allery and Museums on Sunday. I 
have always been opposed to those 
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Sabbatarian views which would make 
the Sunday a black letter day, and I do 
not think that eitherreligion or morality 
can be promoted by opening the drink- 
ing shops on Sunday and closing the 
Museums. I would moreover strongly 
advocate, regardless of the question of 
expense, the opening of our public 
Galleries and Museums at night. Night 
is the time when the majority of the 
public can best avail themselves of the 
opportunity of visiting these places 
which are, and ought to be, National 
Museums. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: [| also would 
support the appeal of the hon. Member 
for West St. Pancras for Sunday open- 
ing, and I would make a suggestion on 
the subject. I regret that this discus- 
sion was not raised on the Vote for 
the British Museum, as I think 
Museums are more proper things to open 
on Sundays than even Picture Galleries. 
But we refrained from entering upon 
the subject last night knowing that the 
Irish Members had a very important 
question to raise in connection with the 
Vote for the British Museum. Though 
Ido not believe the people of London 
care much for this old Art, yet, no 
doubt, people who come from the 
country and do not know better, like t> 
visit the public galleries, and I think 
they should have facilities for doing so 
at the time most convenient to them. 
I do not say whether I am a Sabba- 
tarian or an Anti-Sabbatarian, but I 
think this matter should be decided by 
the people according to their own views. 
I say to the people of London, ‘‘ It is 
not for me to decide this question, but 
for you.’ A feeling is, growing up in 
Scotland for the granting of facilities of 
this kind, and I hold that the decision 
of the matter should be left to the 

ublic in the different localities. What 

would suggest in the present, Vote is 
this: We are told that the County 
Council of London by a large majority 
have voted and petitioned in favour of 
the opening of the Galleries and 
Museums on Sunday. Well, L think 
that is a great test of the feeling of the 
public, but I would carry it further and 
say to the County Council, “If you are 
in earnest in this matter bear the extra 
expense yourself.’ Though these in- 
stitutions are, no doubt,, national, we 
cannot lose sight of the fact that the 
people of Lando have special facilities 
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for availing themselves of them, and I 
think they should show their willing- 
ness to bear any expense which the 
acceptance of the proposal of the hon. 
Member for West St, Pancras would 
entail. If the localities are willing to 
incur the expense the Government 
should. raise no difficulty. in . the 
matter. As to the grant of £5,000 
for new pictures, the Secretary to the 
Treasury has pleaded guilty to having 
paid this money in breach of an under- 
standing that no further money was to 
be granted pending the making of.a 
final arrangement. It is the old story. 
However much you give the Trustees of 
the National Gallery they must have 
more. But much as_ I. dislike .this 
grant, and however contrary it is to the 
understanding, it is impossible to resist 
it in such a House as this. I protest 
against the Vote being taken at such a 
late period of the Session. 


*Str J. PULESTON (Devonport) : 
There is a great deal of feeling 
throughout the country on this question 
of the Sunday opening of Museums, and 
I hope it will not be lightly considered 
on an occasion like the present. I be- 
lieve that a large preponderance of the 
working masses are opposed ta the 
principle, and I trust that Her Majesty’s 
Government will hesitate before they 
accept the advice of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I would appeal 
to my hon. Friend not to divide the 
Committee. 

Mr. LAWSON: TI do not intend to 
divide the Committee, but I would point 
out that the Trades Union Council have 
passed a resolution by a majority of two 
to one in favour of the Sunday opening 
of Museums, whilst the London Trades 
Council have passed a similar resolution 
unanimously, and the Edinburgh Trades 
Council ‘have passed one by a large 
majority. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


2. £1,291, to complete the sum for the 
National Portrait Gallery. 


3. Motion made, and Question 
posed, 5 : 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £13,000 (includ- 
ing a Supplementary sum of £1,600), be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
todefray thé Charge which will come in course of 
pay mentduring the year‘ending on the 31st day 
of March 1890, for Grants in Aid of the Expen- 
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diture of certain !Learned Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland.” 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : Under “‘a’’I 
see an item of £1,000, whichitisproposed 
to grant eg a oxtaloge? of scientific 
papers. I su this is to be given to 
the Royal Socety.. I want to p> on 
what ground this sum should be given 
to the Fellows of the Royal Society? I 
am not prepared to vote a penny to that 
Institution, or to the Royal Irish 
Academy, so long as Scotland is treated 
80 shabbily. The Royal Society of 
Edinburgh only receives £300 a year, 
which comes back again to the Ex- 
chequer in the shape of rent and taxes; 
whereas the Royal Irish Academy re- 
ceives £2,000 a year, and the Royal 
Society of London £4,000 a year, and 
£15,000 a year for meteorological work. 
I to move the reduction of the Vote 
by the sum of £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, for the Royal Society, 
be reduced by £1,000.”—(Dr. Clark.) 


Mrz. JACKSON: There have been 
already published, at the public expense, 
three volumes of this catalogue, and 
another volume has now been prepared. 
These societies come to the Treasury and 
say that on previous occasions they have 
come to us and we have paid for these 
extra volumes. The Government came to 
the conclusion that, instead of under- 
poking pay the whole cost of the pub- 
tion, they should grant £1,000 and leave 
leave the expenditure, whatever it is, to 
bemet by the Royal Society. Some small 
sums have been received as the proceeds 
of sales, and they have been paid into 
the Exchequer. 

Dr. CLARK: Where are. these 
scientific papers? Are they in the 
British Museum, or in the Library of 
the Royal Society, and are they open to 
the general public, or only to the Fellows 
of fhe Society? Is this catalogue a 
catalogue of papers of the Royal Society, 
or of scientific papers generally ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Of scientific papers 
generally. 

Dr. CLARK: Where? All over the 
world? 

Mr. JACKSON : Certainly. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


4. £8,810, to complete the sum for 
the-London University. 
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5. £21,000, to complete the sum for 


Universities and Oolleges, Great 
Britain. 

Dr. CLARK: There is a sum of 
£15,000 distributed amongst colleges. 
I should like to hear the names of the 
colleges to which the money goes, the 
grounds on which it is allocated, and 
whether any of it is given to Scotland. 

Mr. JACKSON: The question has 
not been one of England or Scotland, 
but in what way the objects can best be 
attained which the grant is intended to 
promote. I believe that general satis- 
faction is expressed at the way in 
which the money has been allocated 
by the Committee which was appointed 


for that purpose. The colleges which 
have received the grants are these :— 
' £ 
Owens College Manchester -. 1,800 
University College, London +» 1,700 
King’s College, don .. 1,700 


Liverpool University College ¥ 1,500 
Mason College, Birmingham os 1,400 


Yorkshire College, ne «». 1,400 
Nottingham University College .. 1,400 
Bristol University College -- 1,200 


Durham College of Science, New- 
castle-on-Tyne és +s 1,200 

Firth College, Sheffield ~- 1,200 

Dundee University College «. . 500 


Dr. CLARK: What is the basis upon 
which the grants have been made? 

Mrz. JACKSON: I am. afraid the 
hon. Gentleman does not read his Par- 
liamentary Papers, because full: infor- 
mation has been given on the subject 
in a paper entitled, ‘‘Grant to Univer- 
sity Colleges in Great Britain.” The 
concluding words of the Report of the 
OCommittee’are as follows: — 


“In determining the distribution of the 
grant, your Committee calculated the amount 
to be given to each college. under two 
heads, A. and B.; A. being regarded as aasist- 
ing in providing appliances (professorial staff 
and a: tus) for adequate and full instruc- 
tion of a University character in atts and 
science, and B. being in proportion. to: the 
amount of local support and instruction. given. 
In consequence of the suggestion in the Minute 
that regard roan ~ to ‘the Pye am 

ition, especially of the newer an 
collenen your Committee determined that on 
this occasion no college should receive more 
than £1,800., Considerable differences of 

inion showed themselves on the question of 
giving chief prominence to tried efficiency, or 
to poverty and newness. The amounts even- 
tually arrived at harmonise these as far as 
was found possible. Under A., your Com- 
mittee allotted a fixed sum to each college, and 
a grant to the college for each professor or 
head of a department; under B., they gave a 
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certain percentage on the total amount of 
» local subscriptions and students’ fees. It is 
difficult to award a grant in proportion to the 
number of students directly, as a distinction 
must be drawn between those attending 
a. few lectures in a desultory man- 
ner and those giving their whole time 
to college work. To get over this diffi- 
culty your Committee have taken the income 
from students’ fees as a basis. A grant so 
determined will be in direct proportion to the 
amount of instruction given; those taking 
short courses or attending some evening 
classes pans oney fees, and so on in propor- 
tion. Thus.the nt under B. is, roughly, a 
percen’ on the colleze income from all 
sources,’ 

It was thought that this was the truest 
way of appropriating the money so as 
to secure the greatest advantage from 
the expenditure, 

Dr. OLARK: I am glad to have got 
this information. Probably this Paper 
is one of those that a Member only 
obtains by applying for. I have not had 
one. I tried to get the Librarian to 
obtain one for me, but he was unable to 
do it. Now that I know the facts I find 
that Scotland, as usual, has been 
neglected. There was no Scotch Mem- 
ber on the Committee, and nothing has 
been given to Anderson’s College, 
Glasgow, which Dr. Birkbeck, who was 
a’ student there, took as his model in 
establishing colleges throughout Eng- 
land. That college, though all these 
other colleges practically originated from 
it, does not get a farthing. The Heriot- 
Watt College does not get anything, 
and only £500 out of the £15,000 goes 
to Scotland. Scotland gets only one- 
thirtieth of the money. It is too late 
this Session to’raise this question, but 
undoubtedly next year, if there is no 
change made, I shall move a reduction 
of the Vote, and raise a claim for the 
Scotch colleges. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I really think 
Scotland has been unfairly treated in 
this matter. “Why should she only re- 
ceive one-thirtieth part of this grant? 
The University of St. Andrew’s has 
done much to give an excellent scientific 
education, and if any institution obtains 
aid of this kind St. Andrew’s ought. I 
cannot understand why Dundee should 
get £500, and poor St. Andrew’s, with 
its desire to give scientific instruction, 
should get nothing at all. I cannot 
conceive how the thing has been arrived 
at, and I hope the Secretary to the 
Treasury will tell us who were the 


{Avavsr 16, 1889} 
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members of the Committee. I gather 
there was no representative of Scotiand 
upon it. 

Mr. JACKSON: I had no idea, that 
there was any ignorance as to what was 
taking place. The members of the 
Committee were Sir John Lubbock, Sir 
Henry Rosece, Dr. Percival, Mr. G. 
R. Brown, and Mr. R, G. C. Mowbray. 
I find that in the Report of the Com- 
mittee it is said there was only one ap- 
plication from Scotland and that that 
application was met. The application 
was in respect of the University College 
of Dundee. Surely it was perfectly well 
known that a certain sum of money had 
been set aside by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to be used in this particular 
way. Of course, all the colleges and in- 
stitutions which did come within the 
terms laid down ‘for the apportionment 
of the grant were open to make applica- 
tion. 

Siz G. CAMPBELL: I am sure there 
could not have been a better Committee 
as far as England was concerned, but as 
to Scotland not one member of ihe Com- 
mittee had the smallest connection or 
personal knowledge of that country. As 
to the absence of applications, we find 
that many Members of the House of 
Commons did not know much about this 
matter. Is it surprising, therefore, that 
the people of Scotland did not know 
much about it ? 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I must confess to a good 
deal of ignorance in this matter. 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer’ 
told us he was going to set aside a sum 
for the encouragement of scientific 
researches in the Universities, I really 
thought his remarks applied to England 
and Wales. I know that some of the 
scientific classes in Glasgow are in a very 
distressed condition; certainly had we 
known that the grants would be extended 
to Scotland we should have applied for 
ury 
have no wish to treat Scotland differently 
to any other part of the United King- 
dom, and that now the subject has been 
broached they will see that the claims of 
Scotland are properly considered. 

Dr. OLARK: The hon. Gentleman 
has not answered my question—namely, 
whether this grant is only for the pe 
sent year or fora number of years? I 
know that some of the colleges I have 
mentioned have applied to the Treasury 
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‘and been refused, and I am not aware 


that the other colleges had any notice 
given to them. There was no Scotchman 
on the Committee, and it is quite evident 
that Scotland has been neglected. The 
authorities of the Scottish colleges did 


not know this money could be got. Other- 


wise I know they would have made ap- 
plication. If the grant is only for the 


‘present year I have no objection to offer, 


but if it is for a number of years I shall 
have to take a Division. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : It is only for this 
year; the Vote will have to come up 
again next year. The hon. Gentleman 
forgets that we have this year increased 
the grant to the Scottish Universities by 
£8,000, and that we help the Scottish 
Universities as we do not help the 
English Universities. We now give 
£42,000 a year to the Scottish Univer- 
sities, and there is but a very small 


‘parallel grant given in England— 


namely, that given to the London and 
Victoria Universities. The hon. Member 
may rest assured he will have an 
opportunity another year of pressing 
the claims of any Scotch college. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee); I 
understand that as regards the English 
colleges this Vote is presented in pur- 
suance of a system which is perpetual, 
but that that is not the case so far as 
the Scotch colleges to which a grant has 
been madeis concerned. Although an 
allowance has been made to the Dundee 
University College that institution has 
not been placed on the same footing as 
the English colleges. Iam informed there 
is this difference between the University 
College of Dundee and all the other 
colleges—that the average grant made 
to the English University colleges is 
about £1,500 per annum, while the 
amount allowed to the Dundee colleges 
is only £500. Another difference is that 
the English colleges are assured that the 
grant in their case is to be a perpetual 
grant, whereas the grant to the Dundee 

ollege is expressly limited to this one 
year. Now that, on the face of it, looks 
very like undue preference. I under- 
stand, too, that one reason why the 
Dundee College received a grant was 
that in a very short time it will occupy 
peculiar relations to one of the Scottish 
Universities. I respectfully submit to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and to 
the Secretary to the Treasury that, how- 
ever excellent may be the plan to which 
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they have assented, they have certainly 
manifested an undue preference for the 
English colleges. 

Mr. MOWBRAY (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Prestwich): As a member of the Com- 
mittee entrusted with the distribution of 
this grant, let me say it was precisely 
because there was an idea that the 
University College of Dundee might be 
brought into connection with the Uni- 
versity system of Scotland that the 
Committee considered the case of the 
Dundee College to be an exceptional one 
for this year, and we treated it there- 
fore in an exceptional manner. As to 
the absence of Scotch Members on the 
Committee, I should like to observe that 
Dundee was in the very favourable 
position that the Member for South 
Manchester (Sir H. Roscoe), who was 
a member of the Committee, is himself 
a member of the Governing Body of 
Dundee, and therefore takes a great 
interest in the welfare of that institution. 
As to notice being given to the Scottish 
colleges, Ican only say that as soon as 
the appointment of the Committeé took 
place, I received a letter from the Prin- 
cipal of Dundee College, laying theclaims 
of the college before me. It appears to 
me that if the heads of the other colleges, 
who are now disposed to put in a claim 
for a sharo of this grant, had shown the 
same activity, their cases might. also 
have been considered. As a matter of 
fact, there was not the slightest sugges- 
tion made that any other college in 
Scotland laid claim to a grant. 

Mr. CALDWELL: There is one 
point I should like the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to consider, and that is that 
the claims of the Scotch Universities are 
peculiar, because their maintenance is 
one of the conditions of the Union. 
They have no national property to 
fall back upon, because it has. been 
merged in that of the United Kingdom. 
The position of the Scotch Universities 
must be maintained by the Imperial 
Government. Itis a responsibility from 
which they are not entitled to relieve 
themselves. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: I have not the 
least doubt that the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Mowbray), and the other members 
of the Committee, acted in perfect good 
faith, but it does nut seem to me that 
the hon. Member’s statement has 
bettered the case as far as Scotland is 
concerned. He says that the Dundee 
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College was really represented in the 
Committee, and therefore it got a grant. 
Those who were not in the swim, so to 
enh got nothing. I hope that, under 
the circumstances, the Government will 
see their way to give some grant to the 
other Scotch Colleges. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The hon. 
Gentleman has admitted that the Dun- 
dee College is exceptionally treated, 
because of its probable connection with 
the University system of Scotland. The 
Universities of Scotland will be un- 
willing to encourage this affiliation if 
thoy have to pay for it. I protest against 
the grant to Dundee being so small as 
it is and being limited to one year. 

Dr. CLARK: As this question will 
come up next year, I will not say much 
more aboutit. I think the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has scarcely fairly 
stated the case. In this very Vote there 
is £12,000 set down for the North Wales 
Colleges. In Vote 16, £36,000 is taken 
for the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, of 
which we get back about £5,000. The 
three old English Universities were en- 
dowed, but all the new Universities 
started since then get grants from Par- 
liament. I am not prepared to admit 
the great increase in the grant to the 
Scottish Universities; but it must be 
borne in mind that the property by 
which those Universities were main- 
tained became British property by the 
Act of Union, and, therefore, you ought 
to maintain those institutions. I think, 
too, you ought to maintain them ina 
decent fashion, and not begrudge every 
farthing you give them. 


Vote agreed to. 
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Resolutions to be reported. 
Oxass V. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £116,698 (in- 
cluding a Supplementary sum of £7,660), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment. during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1690, for the Ex- 
penses of Her Majesty’s Embassies and Mis- 
sions Abroad.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I have given notice of an 
Amendment to reduce the amount 
of the salary of the Minister to 
the Argentine Republic by £1,300. 
There are many Ministers in South 
America. Most of these Ministers used 
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to be Consuls General and Ministers 
Resident, but they have been raised to 
Ministers Plenipotentiary. Why they 
have been so raised except to spend a 
little more money and give a little more 
patronage I do not know. In the case 
of the Argentine Republic you con- 
verted your Consul General into a 
Minister Resident, and then you con- 
verted him into an Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. I have 
no objection toour Representative having 
any number of titles he likes; but, un- 
fortunately, when a change of this kind 
is made it.costs the country a great deal. 
£3,000 a year is paid to the Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to the Argentine Republic, 
£500 to the Secretary to the Legation, 
and £200 to his clerk, and £435 to the 
Second Secretary to the Legation; £400 
is allowed for rent. In the case of a 
Minister Resident and Consul General 
there is no Secretary to the Legation, 
and there is no Second Secretary. 
The Minister Resident and Consul 
General at Chili receives £2,000, with- 
out any allowance for rent; in all our 
representative at Chili costs us £2,250, 
as against £4,535, the cost of the Lega- 
tion in the Argentine Republic. Chili 
is just as respectable and important a 
country as the Argentine Republic. In 
Peru and Paraguay, which are close by, 
you find Ministers Resident and Consuls 
General. Besides an Envoy Extra- 
ordinary in the Argentine Republic you 
have at Buenos Ayres a Consul, to whom 
you give £900 a year, with an allowance 
for office ; and in Chili you also have a 
Consul receiving, I think, £:,000 a 
year. If you have a Minister Resi- 
dent and Consul General in the 
capital of the country, you surely 
do not require to have a Consul 
General at £900 or £1,000 per annum 
besides office expenses. But my great 
point in regard to the Argentine 
Republic is that really there is no differ- 
ence between the Argentine Republic 
and any other place in South America. 
There is not sufficient difference to 
justify you in spending £3,000 more 
upon the Mission there than upon the 
Mission to any other South American 
Republic. A friend of mine told me 
the other day that it is really an abso- 
lute waste of money. He said— 

‘- The inhabitants of the Argentine Ropublic 
are very sensible people. They. despise all this 
fuss and show; they know nothing about an 
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Envoy Extraordinary; they want a quiet, 
decent, honest man, who receives a reasonable 
salary, without all this fuss and bother, costing 
£5,000 a year.” 


They are perfectly satisfied with your 
Minister Resident and Consul General, 
or they would be satisfied with having a 
Consul General alone. I beg to move 
that the Vote be reduced by £1,300, 
which will bring the salary of the Envoy 
Extraordinary to about the level of the 
salaries of our Representatives in other 
South American Republics. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Item A, Salaries, &c., be re- 
duced by £1,300, part of the salary of 
the Minister to the Argentine Re- 
public.” —( Ur. Labouchere.) 


Mr. BRADLAUGH : Before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers my hon, Col- 
league, I sliould like to ask him if he can 
give us any further information as to the 
result of the investigation concerning the 
unfortunate emigrants who suffered such 
severe privations in the Argentine Re- 
public, and I would at the same time ask 
whether it is not possible for our Repre- 
sentative in the Argentine Republic— 
Minister, Consul General, or whoever 
he may be—to send information to this 
country before the evils rise to such an 
extent that of necessity they are 
brought before the attention of this 
House. I admit that after attention 
was drawn to these matters in the 
House the Foreign Office acted with 
great promptitude, and a great deal 
was done torelieve the distress, but it 
was after the distress had risen to a 
height to attract public attention, and 
while the agents of the Argentine 
Republic were still allowed to tempt 
emigrants. 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.) : I will 
first answer thepoints raised by the senior 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
meet He has moved the reduction of 
the Vote for the salary of Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Buenos Ayres, and he says 
he does not know what good reason 
there can be for raising the rank of 
Her Majesty’s Representative at these 
placesin South America. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: At this place 
alone. 

*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: Yes, in 
the Argentine Republic. The hon. 


Hr. Labouchere 
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Member thinks the duties might well 
be discharged by an official of lower 
rank, and that the staff of a Minister 
Plenipotentiary is not required, and that 
the South American Republics are in- 
different to representation of this coun- 
try by officers of high rank. These, I 
think, are the chief grounds upon which 
he moved the reduction. Now, on all 
these points I must traverse what the 
hon. Gentleman has said. On this sub- 
ject I think I cannot do better than 
refer to the Report of the Committee 
which sat on the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular establishments in 1870. In that 
Report it was stated that it was desir- 
able to give Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tives at various places places in South 
America the rank of Minister without 
increasing their pay. Lord Hammond, 
who was then Under Secretary of State, 
gave evidence before that Committee as 
to the importance of keeping Repre- 
sentatives of the higher rank at those 
posts; and he said so keenly did these 
South African Republics feel the im- 
ortance attached to our representation 
ee by officials of high rank that one 
of these Governments, when accreditin 
a Minister jointly to this country and 
France, fixed the residence of their 
Representative at Paris instead of Lon- 
don, because we kept a Representative 
of lower rank in South America. Lord 
Hammond particularly noticed the case 
of the Argentine als Ae and dwelt 
on the importance of British interests 
there. Since 1870, the Argentine Re- 
public has greatly advanced. The 
country has developed in an extraordi- 
nary degree during the last 10 years. 
Last year about 1,100 persons emigrated 
from this country to the Republic, and 
there are probably 100,000 British sub- 
jects there now. Our commercial 
interests there have very much increased, 
and undoubtedly our relations with 
that Republic are more important now 
than with any other South American 
country, except, perhaps, Brazil. Her 
Majesty’s Representative at Buenos 
Ayres was already a Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary when we were represented by a 
Chargé @ affaires at other places in South 
America, and it has always been con- 
sidered that the post there is more 
important. The tide of emigration 
which has flowed towards Buenos Ayres 
and the Argentine Republic has thrown 
a great deal of extra work on Her 
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Majesty’s Minister there, and I cannot 
speak too highly of the manner in which 
that official has devoted himself to the 
interests of the poor people who have 
emigrated there in large numbers. He 
has been well seconded by the British 
residents, who formed themselves into a 
Committee for the assistance of poor 
emigrants, and requested the British 
Minister to put himself at their head. 
The junior Member for Northampton 
has asked a question as to the result of 
the inquiries made with regard to 
emigration. I have had considerable 
experience in watching emigration to 
our own possessions and to foreign 
countries, and I have never heard of so 
much care being taken of emigrants in 
any country as in the Argentine Repub- 
lic, except in our own possessions. The 
Argentine Government, according to our 
information, have. made careful and 
liberal arrangements for their re- 
ception and distribution. No doubt 
there has been mischief done by 
unscrupulous agents in Europe who 
have held out hopes to all sorts of 
people of fortunes to be made in 
the Argentine Republic, and many 
unsuitable persons were sent from 
Ireland—bad characters and persons of 
idle habits. [‘‘ Oh, oh!) Well, 
I suppose even in Ireland there are 
people of bad habite, I am speaking of 
facts within my own knowledge when I 
say that most unsuitable persons were 
collected and sent out as emigrants to 
the Argentine Republic, but there is 
abundant evidence that able-bodied 
men with small families can do as well 
there as in our Australian Colonies. 
Great pains are being taken to form 
Englishmen and Irishmen into special 
settlements under conditions suited to 
their former habits, and where their 
interests can be looked after much 
better than if they were scattered 
through the whole country. I believe 
the Argentine Government are pow very 
much more careful as to thé agents they 
employ, and we have done our best to 
furnish the Emigration Office in London 
and the Irish Government. with all the 
information that can be obtained from 
the full Reports sent home by Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Buenos Ayres, so 
that those who think of emigrating 
there may have before them the exact 
prospects they may anticipate, and need 
not go out. with any false ideas. 


{Avausr 16, 1889} 
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Mr. BRADLAUGH: May I ask 
whether there has come to hand the 
result of the investigations into the 
alleged insufficient supply of food to 
emigrants and bad treatment on the 
voyage out by the agents of the Argen- 
tine Republic ? 

*Smm J. FERGUSSON : Yes, that has 
been gone into, and the Papers, if 
they are moved for, will give the 
House all the information we possess on 
this subject. I cannot find there was 
much wrong in the food supply on the 
voyage except, perhaps, on one vessel 
where there was a dishonest steward. 
On the whole, I do not think that the 
emigrants suffer greater hardships than 
may be expected by newcomers in 
any country. I think the Committee 
will see that no case has been made out 
to justify the reduction of the Vote on 
the grounds put forward by the hon. 
Member for Northampton. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I do not think 
that anybody who has listened to the 
right hon. Gentleman will agree that 
he has made out a case against the re- 
duction. Theright hon. Gentleman has 
based his defence on one ground. He 
defends the expenditure of £3,000 a 
year more in the Argentine Republic 
than in other South American Republics 
on account of the rank of our Repre- 
sentative, on the ground that there 
is a large emigration from this 
country to Buenos Ayres and that the 
Minister looks after the emigrants. 
Now the right hon. Gentleman has 
distinguished himself as a Governor and 
in other ways, but I do not think he.was 
ever on a mission. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has had some diplomatic 
experience at Constantinople. But I 
may tell the right hon. Gentleman that 
the last place an emigrant thinks of 
going tois the Legation if there happens 
to be a Consulate. No emigrant to 
America ever dreams of going to the 
British Minister at Washington. I really 
do not think the right hon. Gentleman 
supports his position in any way when 
he says there are more emigrants go to 
the Argentine Republic than to other 
South American Republics. He tells 
us there was a Committee in 1870, and 
no doubt there was, and the rank of our 
Representatives is in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Committee, 
Probably some 50 people in the Republic 
know the difference between » Minister 
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Plenipotentiary and a Chargé d’affaires, 
and it may make them happier. The 
Committee wanted to do something, and 
they made their recommendations. We 
know how these things happen in Com- 
mittees. But you do not carry this out 
fairly ; you make a distinction in regard 
to the Argentine Republic. Now, Monte 
Video is almost opposite Buenos Ayres, 
just as Calais is opposite Dover. 

*Str R. FOWLER (London): Ninety 
miles apart. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Yes, I know; 
and Calais is only 24 miles off. You 
have Uruguay on the one side, and, I 
suppose, there are a considerable number 
of emigrants there, and there you havea 
Consul General to whom you pay 
£1,600, or, with his clerk, £1,750; and 
at Buenos Ayres, opposite Monte Video, 
you have a Minister and his Secretary, 
&c., costing £4,635. The right hon. 
Gentleman mentions a case in which he 
says a South American Republic, 
influenced by the rank of our Represen- 
tative out there, fixed the residence of 
their joint Representative for England 
and France in Paris. Well, of course it 
is the same in South America asin North 
America—the people like Paris, they 
look upon Paris as a place for good 
people to go to. Having a choice 

etween London and Paris they prefer 
Paris. It may be bad taste, bu so it 
is. Really, considering the Ministers 
we have had from these South 
American Republics—I have known 
some of them—the less we have of them 
the better. So far as I am concerned 
they may all live in Paris. I am not 
speaking of present Representatives— 
let these be exceptions—but my expe- 
rience of these gentlemen who have the 
title of Ministers is, that they get little 
salary; they get their livelihood in a 
precarious, speculative sort of way ; they 
make bogus treaties, and they play 
billiards. When we are told that we 
ought to pay £3,000 extra to one of 
these South American Republics, 
because if we do not that Republic may 
positively be so antagonistic that they 
will send their Minister to live at Paris 
instead of in London, it is a litle too 
absurd. If that view is the true one, 
then we ought to make them all Ambas- 
sadors at once for fear of exciting 
jealousy. It is the duty of the Under 

ecretary to defend it; but with his ex- 
perience of the Foreign Office, he must 
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know perfectly well that it is an utterly 

useless and wasteful expenditure of 

poe money. Under the circumstances, 
must ask the Committee to divide. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Oounty, 
Birr): I shall support my hon. Friend, 
not that I can enter into these diploma- 
tic distinctions and what he calls fuss 
and feathers, for I am bound to admit 
I do not understand these things; but 
in regard to emigration I may say a 
word or two. Our Ambassador—or 
whatever he is called—in the Argentine 
Republic took no precautions whatever 
in regard to the arrival of emigrants. 
*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The hon. Gen- 
tleman is quite mistaken. The Minister 
engaged himself with the Relief Com- 
mittee beforehand, when he heard that 
a large number of English and Irish 
emigrants were coming. It happened 
that a large number of emigrants had 
arrived a day or two before, and the 
barracks where emigrants are accom- 
modated on their arrival were full. The 
Minister with the British Relief Com- 
mittee took immediate action. The 
Committee provided for some of the 
poor people in their own houses, and 
but for the relief afforded by the Com- 
mittee the people would have suffered 
much more than they did. 

Mr. MOLLOY: The fact remains 
that no action was taken by the Minis- 
ter until the British residents formed 
themselves into a committee and went 
to the Minister and induced him to put 
himself at their head. Agents came 
from the Argentine Confederation to 
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England and Ireland to induce 
people to emigrate, but what 
notice of this was taken before 


these agents came over? The intention 
was well known in Buenos Ayres, and 
yet no information was given, no pre- 
caution was taken; the evil was allowed 
to be done, and no action was taken 
until the British residents took the 
matter up,, and, thus invoked, the 
Minister gave his assistance. The ex- 
planation of the right hon. Gentleman 
is not satisfactory. For what purpose 
I cannot conceive, the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated, as an excuse for the miseries 
that these unfortunate people suffered, 
that the emigrants were mostly Irish 
and of bad character. 
*Smr J. FERGUSSON: No. 
Mr. MOLLOY: I noticed at thesame 
time that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer tried to stop the right hon. 
Gentleman by pulling his coat-tail. 
Now this is a grave accusation to make. 
We know these people who went 
out yielded to the temptations of the 
Argentine agents over here, and owing 
to the want of precautions taken by 
our Minister. What warrant has the 
right hon. Gentleman for saying that 
the people who went from Ireland were 
mostly composed of idlers and bad 
characters ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I never said 
such a thing. I said that too little care 
was taken in the selection of suitable 
emigrants, and that many sent from 
Ireland were not fitted to make good 
colonists ; that a considerable number 
were of idle habits. It was the fault 
of selection. I know thatthere are alarge 
number of Irishmen now in the Argen- 
tine Republic who are doing exceedingly 
well, and ave good colonists from every 
point of view. I never said anything 
approaching the statement that the 
Irish emigrants were chiefly bad 
characters. I said there were many 
who were unfortunately chosen. 

Mr. MOLLOY: The great majority 
of them. 

*Sim J. FERGUSSON: I never said 


80. 

Mr. MOLLOY: Certainly the im- 
pressiun conveyed was that a large 
number were composed of idlers and 
bad characters, and I at once drew at- 
tention to the remark across the House, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchecquer 
tried to check it. Does anybody know 
if an emigrant is well fitted until ho 
becomes acquainted with the habits 
and work of a new country? Still the 
fact remains that the Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, with practically nothing to 
do—I have visited some of these 
countries, and I know their life is 
that of ease and leisure—allowed these 
agents to come to England and Ireland 
and induce these families to go out, and 
sent no word of warning that might 
have saved them from the miseries they 
underwent. There is nothing more un- 
fortunate in the history of my country 
than the miseries that emigrants have 
had to undergo. I have seen them 
landed in foreign countries where we 
have Ambassadors, Consuls, and an ex- 
pensive Diplomatic Service, and yet they 
have become absorbed in thé miseries 
and vices of a foreign city, and no help 
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has beén afforded to give them a fair 
chance ; the men become drunkards, the 
women become something worse. How 
is it with ll this expenditure on the 
Diplomatic Service no precautions are 
taken against these things? Go to any 
country you like, it is not from the 
diplomats the emigrants get any assist- 
ance, whatever help there is comes from 
private associations. And here in this 
House we have excuses made, and no 
word of sympathy for the unfortunate 
people who have suffered these miseries 
that a word of warning might have pre- 
vented. So far as I know, and I have 
made some inquiry, notwithstanding the 
examples we have had, notwithstanding 
the evil that has been done, no public 
warning has been sent by the Minister. 
It may be he has done so in private but 
that is of no use to the public. The 
agents are still endeavouring to get 
people to emigrate, and there is no 
warning of the dangers and difficulties 
before them. I shall support the hon. 
Member in his Motion for a reduction, 
not on the ground he has himself taken, 
but on the ground that the work for 
which these gentlemen are paid has not 
been done, and in order to mark the 
opinion of the Committee with regard 
to the grave dereliction of duty on the 
part of the Minister Plenipotentiary in 
the Argentine Republic. 

*Simm JAMES FERGUSSON: Before 
we divide I should like to assure the 
Committee of my own knowledge that 
there is not the slightest foundation for 
the statement of the hon. Member that 
her Majesty’s representative at Buenos 
Ayres has been in the least degree in- 
different to any of his duties, and par- 
ticularly in looking after emigrants who 
have gone out there. That gentleman 
has gone out of his way to take an 
immense deal of trouble to assist them. 
He has also sent home a large quantity 
of useful information, as will be seen 
when the Papers are distributed. 

Mr. MOLLOY: I do not diepute that 
he is doing so now—— 

*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: And has 
done so all along. 

Mr. MOLLOY : I challenge denial 
when I say that no warning of any sort 
was sent by our Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to this country, and the truth 
is a number of unfortunate families have 
been dragged to ruin through his dere- 
liction of duty. : 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: Does the 
tight hon. Gentleman realise the dis- 
tinction between a Minister Resident, 
or Envoy Extraordinary, and a Consul? 
The business of the former is to 
communicate with the Government 
respecting political matters, while the 
latter has to send home Commercial Re- 
ports. You have at Buenos Ayres, in 
addition to the Minister Resident, a Con- 
sul General who receives a salary of 
£1,000 a year, besides expenses to the 
extent of £500 a year. You have also 
a Consul at Rosario who gets £500 per 
annum. Why do not these gentlemen 
look after emigrants, and why isso much 
more given to our Representatives at 
Buenos Ayres than at Monte Video? 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I did 
not hear the formal speech of the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, but I heard the account given 
of it by my hon. Friend, and I must say 
that the few words which have just been 
uttered have not materially qualified that 
account. In defending the inaction 
of the Minister to the Argentine Re- 
—_ the right hon. Gentleman has 

efamed the character of the people of 
Ireland. You give this Minister a salary 
of £3,000 a year, while your Consul gets 
£1,000 a year, and when it is obvious 
that poor people have been seduced from 
Ireland by false representations, these 
officials might surely have issued a 
warning as to the conditions under 
which the emigrants could be safely con- 
ducted. But the Consul gave no such 
information, and I should like the right 
hon. Gentlemgp totelluswhy. Surelythe 
Minister could have made some arrange- 
ments for the reception of these emi- 
grants and have issued some notification 
to the people at home, which would pre- 
vent a recurrence of these disgraceful 
calamities. It does not appear that up to 
a recent date any sort of information 
was given, though the Minister now 
seems to be atoning for his neglect. 
With regard to the attack which the 
right hon. Gentleman felt himself justi- 
fied in making on these emigrants, my 
hon. Friend informs me that he spoke 
of them as people of bad character, and 
I think we are ontitled to know what 
he meant by that, for it is not to be 
tolerated that a Minister should rise in 
his place and fling general imputations 
of bad character against these poor help- 


less people. It is the first time I have 
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heard, either in this House, or out of it, 
that the Irish emigrant is unwilling to 
turn himself to any particular work, and 
I will ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
tell us what {work it was that 
these emigrants were unwilling to 
do. If the charge be true that 
these people were idle and not good 
colonists, then they must be different 
from all the Irish emigrants I have 
ever heard of, and I think the Home 
Secretary, who has had some experience 
of Ireland, will be able to confirm me 
when I say that if there is any hard 
work to be done, the Irish emigrant is 
the man to do it. I repeat that these 
Irish people are about the best colonists 
thatcan be obtained. They are as ready 
and as able as any other people to 
accommodate themselves to different 
kinds of labour. If the right hon. 
Gentleman knew anything about the 
Argentine Republic, he would know 
that it is Irishmen who have done most 
to build up the prosperity and make the 
progress of that Republic; and, in the 
face of these facts, 1 think he was not 
judicious in rising at the Table and 
making an attack on an inoffensive 
people who were led to a distant part of 
the world by false representations. TI 
noticed that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was on the Ministerizl Bench 
at the time, and did not interfere; but 
had the First Lord of the Treasury been 
present, no doubt he would have used 
his influence to prevent such unfounded 
charges being made. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The right 
hon. Gentleman could hardly have 
heard my answer to the hon. Member 
for Northampton with respect to the 
hardships suffered by some emigrants 
to the Argentine Republic. I thought 
it proper to give the information which 
I have received, and which will soon be 
in the hands of Members. What I said 
was that for the most part the emigrants 
did very well, but that in some cases 
there had been a careless selection of 
emigrants, some of whom were not 
suitable, and others not of good charac- 
ter. Asa fact, I believe that some of 
the emigrants have proved excellent 
colonists. In Ireland, as in England, I 
suppose, some are fitted for emigrate 
more than others. I cannot help it 
if the right hon. Gentleman is not 
pleased. Iam glad to know that the 
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Minister.has been doing his duty and 
exerting himself on behalf of colonists. 

Dr. CLARK: I think good reason 
has been shown for this reduction. 
Why should the Argentine Republic 
have both a Minister and a Consul, 
while seven other South American 
States are satisfied with a Minister 
and Consul General combined in one 
person? Why should the Argentine 
Republic have a special envoy ? 

*Sizn J. FERGUSSON : I have already 
answered that point. I cannot help it 
if the hon. Member was not in the House 
when I answered the hon. Member for 
Northampton. 

Dz. CLARK: I was in the House 
and heard the attempted explanation of 
the right hon. Gentleman; but certainly, 
so far as I can judge, he gave no reason 
why we should vote this extra money to 
the Argentine Republic. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: What I said 
was that British trade and interests 
were greater in the Argentine Republic 
than in any other South American 
State except Brazil. The expense of 
living at Buenos Ayres, owing to its 
rapid development, has largely in- 
creased of late years. There is no 
reason at all for the reduction of the 
Vote. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I admit that 
the right hon. Gentleman has given 
reasons for this heavy expenditure, but 
they are not good reasons. The cost of 
living in the Argentine Republic is not 
greater than in Peru or Monte Video, 
and the Minister is not called upon to 
entertain to any considerable extent. _ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 59; 
Noes 101.—(Div. List, No. 313.) 


Original Question again proposed. 
Mr, LABOUCHERE: I have an 
Amendment to reduce theVote by£3,000, 
but I propose only to move a reduction 
of £500, and in doing so I have to dis- 
cuss two poinie ie first being the salary 
aid to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
jenna. There is nowadays a great 
tendency to appoint Ambassadors where 
Ministers Plenipotentiary and Envoys 
Extraordinary haye been before. An 
Ambassador has a higher salary and a 
higher retiring pension, in return for 
which the country gets no practical ad- 
vantage, the only difference between the 
two positions being that an Ambassador 
can demand a private audience of the 
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Monarch of the country to which he is 
accredited, because he is supposed to be 
the direct representative of the 
Sovereign who accredits him; whereas a 
Minister Plenipotentiary and an Envo 

Extraordinary has not that right. tt 
seems to me that thisis a small and 
impracticable advantage. I have taken 
the case of Austria because it is first on 
the list, but the same observations 
apply to other countries. In Spain and 
Italy, for instance, Envoys Extraordinary 
have been converted into Ambassadors. 
It may be said that where foreign 
countries send Ambassadors here we 
should send an Ambassador to those 
foreign countries; but that is not true 
as a general rule. In some cases we 
send Ambassadors to foreign countries 
which only send Envoys Extraordinary 
here. Thatis my first point. My next 
is that the Ambassador at Vienna is paid 
£500 a year more than the Ambassadors 
at Berlin and St. Petersburg, and I 
want to know the reason for that differ- 
ence. Itis said that the Ambassador is 
given this high salary at Vienna because 
the expense of living is very high. I 
should have thought it was as expen- 
sive at Berlin, but there is no ques- 
tion of this—that the expense of 
living at St. Petersburg is at least 
one-third higher than in Austria, 
although we pay less to our Repre- 
sentative in 8t. Petersburg than we 
do to the Ambassador in Vienna. I, 
therefore, ask the Committee to agree 
with me in making this reduction as a 
protest, in the first place, against the 
whole system of these Ambassadors 
abroad; and, in the second, against pay- 
ing our Ambassador in Vienna so much 
more per annum than those in Berlin 
and St. Petersburg. There is another 
small point I wish to deal with. There 
is £300 put down for a chaplain. There 
is no such thing as a chaplain to an 
Embassy, but in places where there is a 
Consul a chaplain can be paid double 
the sum subscribed by the residents for 
his support. Here the chaplain is put 
down as chaplain to the Ambassador. I 
find that there is a Consul General at 
Vienna. He is avery ornamental sort 
of gentleman, because he receives nofees, 
and the total fees he collects during the 
entire. year are £35. The existence of 
this gentleman entails upon us a cost of 
£300 for a chagiinite and, I think, most 
improperly, I beg to move the reduc- 
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tion of the salary of the Ambassador 
in Austria by £500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Item A, Salaries, &c., be reduced by 
£500, part of the Salary of the Ambassador to 
Austria.’’—(Mr. Labouchere.) 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Iam glad the 
hon. Gentleman has not referred to the 
Vienna Embassy because he objects to 
it particularly, but only on the general 
ground that Ambassadors are not neces- 
sary, and that the work may as well he 
done by representatives of lower rank. 
Well, Sir, it has become the practice of 
late years for the Great Powers to be 
represented at each other’s Courts by 
officials of the highest rank. It is a 
matter of International courtesy, and 
certainly English interests abroad are 
not less now than in times past. The hon. 
Gentleman has remarked on the recent 
raising of the rank of the Representa- 
tive at Madrid to that of Ambassador, 
but he has fallen into the mistake of 
imagining that the Spanish Represen- 
tative in our Court is not an Ambas- 
sador. It was because he was raised to 
the rank of Ambassador that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government raised the rank of our 
Representative at Madrid. The proposal 
came from the Spanish Government, 
and it was not thought desirable to re- 
fuse such a mark of respect to a country 
which I am glad to say has, of late, been 
making remarkable advances. The 
change made there has been made with- 
out any additional cost to the public. 
That has been avoided by a rearrange- 
ment of salaries and allowances in 
other places. As to the chaplain, it has 
long been the custom to maintain a 
chaplain at such places, and it is a very 
comfortable thing for British subjects 
when they go to a foreign country to 
find their own church is represented 
there. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The right 
hon. Gentleman has thrown a most 
extraordinary light on the mode in 
which money is obtained and spent on 
this Vote. We have hitherto managed 
with a che pees in Spain and 
were perfectly satisfied. Suddenly 
Spain in a swagger sort of way—being a 
little Power that wants to be a great 
Power—sendsan Ambassador to London, 
and as a consequence we have to send 
an Ambassador to Madrid. How is the 
money got? By the transfer of salaries 
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from other offices, Then the right hon. 
Gentleman admits either that the 
Government have been most cruel to 
other public servants, or year after year 
they have been paying salaries which 
are unnecessary. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman know whether the Spanish 
Ambassador receives the same salary as 
our Ambassador in Madrid? I should 
say that most undoubtedly he does not. 
So that Spain has made an uncommonly 
good bargain, because she gets a much 
larger amount of British money spent 
in Madrid than she sends to England. 
How far is this to go? Ifthe Republic 
of Honduras should send an Ambassa- 
dor here, wou!d Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment return the compliment? There is 
one country which shows common sense 
in this matter. The United States 
never appoints or receives Ambassadors. 
An Envoy is good enough for that great 
country. Then the Under Secretary 
says it is a pleasant thing to find a 
church abroad. That may be so, but it 
is not a pleasant thing fur me to have 
to pay for the chaplain of a church 
which is not necessarily my church. 
There are many sects in this country, 
and for my part I regard them as re 
equal. There is a sect cailed the 
Church of England, and there is one 
called the Presbyterian. The right 
hon. Gentleman, being a Scotch- 
man, may be a Presbyterian. Does 
it not shock his sense of justice 
when he goes to Vienna and finds that, 
as a member of the fine old sect of Pres- 
byterians, he has to pay for the Church 
of England chaplain, and cannot find 
any Presbyterian church? The shame- 
ful thing is that this is done by trickery 
and dodgery. The Ambassador has no 
right to achaplain. By rights, I ought 
to divide twice over—that is to say, in 
regard both to the Ambassador and the 
chaplain—but I think I shall have 
done my duty if I divide the Committee 
over the Ambassador. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) : 
I have been struck with the argument 
used by the hon. Gentleman in regard 
to these chaplains. I find we have such 
chaplains in Austria, Denmark, Greece, 
Spain, and Turkey. But what becomes 
of the wretched and unfortunate Eng- 
lishman who at this time of the year is 
wandering in Belgium? There is no 
chaplain there. hat becomes of the 
English traveller in France? There is 
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no chaplain there. In Russia and Italy 
we are chaplainless, and why on earth 
do we not have a chaplain in Persia? 
We have as our Representative there a 
very eminent former Member of this 
House, and one would have thought 
that his spiritual affairs would have 
been looked after more carefully. The 
fact is, it is simple nonsense, and the 
excuse is simply an excuse. There is 
no reason that could be given in regard 
to any one of these cases that would not 
apply just as much to the other. As to 
thequestion of Ambassadors and Envoys, 
I should like to know why one is paid 
more than the other, seeing that they 
do exactly the same work and have 
exactly the same responsibility. Why 
should you pay a man more because you 
give him a nicername? I shall cer- 
tainly feel it my duty to vote with my 
hon. Friend, unless some explanation is 
given of the change in the rates we are 
paying for an article which is admittedly 
the same. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 52; 
Noes 96.—(Div. List, No. 314.) 

Original Question again proposed. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: I see no 
Cabinet Minister on the Front Bench, 
and I do not see the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, of whom I am 
anxious to ask a few questions respecting 
our position with regard to Italy. I 
experience a difficulty in asking him 
those questions when he is not here. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. LABOUCHERE proceeded: 
Some time ago I asked several questions 
in regard to our relations towards Italy, 
and particularly in regard to the Triple 
Alliance. I. did not receive any great 
information upon the matter. It will 
be in the recollection of the Committee 
that since then official journals, both of 
Germany and Italy, have stated that 
England has actively interfered with 
the object of inducing the Italian 
Government to join the Triple Alliance. 
I wish to know whether this country 
has any relations with Italy; and, if so, 
what are they? At the present time 
Europe is practically divided into two 
camps. There are Austria, Germany, 
and Italy on one side entering into what 
they are pleased to call an alliance for 
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the purpose of peace, but which appears 
to be. practically an alliance of a 
defensive kind against either Russia or 
France singly, or Russia and France 
combined. Now, I am one of those 
who think that the less we meddle 
in affairs on the Continent the better it 
will be for us. This country is an 
Island, and it seems to me that we 
ought to take up the same position to- 
wards the Continent as the United 
States adopts towards Europe. If the 
Continental Powers go to war certainly 
we ought to regret it, but we ought not 
to putourselves between the hammer and 
the anvil. We ought, perhaps, to give 
good advice, which probably would not 
be listened to; but we ought not, directly 
or indirectly, to enter into any engage- 
ment or liability which might drag us 
into a Continental war. The Emperor 
of Germany has lately been in this 
country. I asked a question some time 
ago as to whether there was any truth 
in the statement that conversations had 
taken place between the Emperor of 
Germany or Oount Bismarck and Lord 
Salisbury defining our position in regard 
to the Triple Alliance? An allegation 
has since been made in the Opinione, the 
official journal, that when Prince 
Bismarck was anxious for Italy to join 
the Triple Alliance he found Italy some- 
what reluctant to do so. The Italian 
Minister perceived that if a war broke 
out betweon Germany, Austria, and 
France, and Italy were to become the 
ally of Germany and Austria, although 
she might, with the aid of Germany 
and Austria, hold her own on land 
yet her sea-coast was open to attack on 
the part of France, owing to the stronger 
Navy of the latter Power. In those 
circumstances, it is alleged that Prince 
Bismarck asked Sir E. Malet to use his 
good offices with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to say or do something that would 
lead the Italian Government to join the 
Triple Alliance. Whether a despatch 
was written or a private letter, or 
whether personal assurances were given 
to Italy, does not papees but, undoubt- 
edly, it is generally believed that at that 
time Lord Salisbury did make certain 
communications to Italy which indicated 
that she could with safety join the 
Triple Alliance—that we would be om 
the side of the Triple Alliance, and do 
our best to prevent Italy suffering loss 
of territory in consequence of her joining 
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that alliance. These statements are 
again renewed in the Opinione and 
another foreign journal; and I should 
like to have a clear and distinct assur- 
ance from the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs that neither directly or 
indirectly have we given any species of 
assurance, either to Germany, Austria, 
or Italy, that might lead them to sup- 
pose that in the event of war between 
those Powers and France and Russia 
we should in any sort of way side with 
the members of the Triple Alliance. 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: This is not 
the first time the hon. Member has 
asked me a question of this kind. At 
the beginning of the Session last year 
the hon. Member asked a question on 
the same subject, then as now prefacing 
it by quoting some rumours which he 
said had prevailed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman allow me to correct him 
on one point? Only two or three weeks 
ago I asked the right hon. Gentleman 
whether certain statements in the Opi- 
nione, which is regarded generally in 
Italy as an inapteed organ of the Go- 
vernment, were correct or not. 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: That is so; 
but still I am quite correct in saying 
that the hon. Member asked a question 
last year which he prefaced by quoting 
rumours similar in their character to 
those now brought forward. The hon. 
Gentleman asked me a fortnight ago 
whether certain statements in the Opi- 
nione, alleging that Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment had in some way committed 
themselves to join the Triple Alliance 
or give material assistance to Italy in 
certain contingencies, were correct. At 
that time I gave a distinct reply, and 
said that there were no such engage- 
ments, and that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment preserved entire freedom of action 
in future in case of any eventuality. 
I bape to know that immediately 
after I made that statement another 
Italian newspaper, the Jtalia, which is 
supposed to be as well informed as the 
Optnione, said that from their point of 
view, and having the greatest regard for 
the friendship of England, they thought 
the statement I had made was perfectly 
satisfactory and consistent with the 
facts. The hon. Member asks, 4 propos 
of some rumours which he has again 
quoted, of a character which I should 
have thought were manifestly unauthen- 
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tice, whether I am still able to say that 
Her Majesty’s Government have not 
committed themselves to a possible 
junction with the Triple Alliance.’ The 
statement I made to the House in 
answer to the hon. Member in Febru 
of last year was still literally correct. 
said on that occasion that Her Majesty's 
Government were under no engagements 
to employ the Military or Naval Forces 
of this country except such as were 
known to the House, and that 
their attitude was entirely within 
and consistent with the Treaties 
known to the House. I cannot 
imagine any declaration that can be 
more precise and authentic than that, 
and I do not know that the hon. 
Member has any ground whatever for 
doubting the repeated statements that 
have been made, not only in this House, 
but on behalf of the Government in 
another place, and which are entirel: 
consistent with that declaration. 0 
country in Europe has more at stake, or 
is more interested in the maintenance of 
peace, than Great Britain ; and the fact 
that she is strong makes her moral 
influence, which must always be on the 
side of peace, of greater importance. 
We entirely desire that peace should 
be preserved, and I believe that other 
nations appreciate the freedom of action 
which this country has always main- 
tained. As our interests are world- 
wide—so world-wide that a disturbance 
in any part of the world must gravely 
affect us—it is the more necessary that 
while our endeavours must always be 
on the side of peace, the Government 
of this country shall be free in any 
eventuality to take that course which 
the interests of this country, in view of 
the circumstances, may require. 
Mr. PICTON (Leicester): The right 
hon. Baronet referred in a tone: of 
stricture to my hon. Friend’s remarks 
concerning certain rumours. It is:im- 
ssible for unofficial Members of this 
ouse to be altogether indifferent to 
this matter. We ask for definite assur- 
ances from the official Members of the 
House. The right hon. Baronet says that 
this country has preserved its entire free- 
dom of action. That may be very true, but 
it is quite consistent with the idea that 
this country may have given an intima- 
tion to Italy that, in certain circumstances, 
this country will probably be inclined to 
take a particular line of action. The 
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right hon. Baronet says that the Govern- 
ment have not committed themselves to 
any possible junction with the Triple 
Alliance, and I do notwish tomisinterpret 
the right hon. Gentleman, but these 
words seem to me to be of a rather 
sweeping character. 

*Sin J. FERGUSSON : I should not 
like to be misunderstood. In order to 
be quite precise I quoted what I stated 
before, to which I entirely adhere. I 
said, “ Her Majesty’s Government were 
under no ae > to employ the 
Military or Naval Forces of this country 
except such as were known to the 
House.” 

Mx. PICTON: I am much obliged 


to the right hon. Gentleman for com- 
pleting my information, ‘‘ except such a8 
were known to the House.” Unfortu- 
nately we private Members are not 
able to keep ourselves exactly informed 
as to the precise terms which occur in 
the various publie documents, and we 
would be extremely grateful if on occa- 
sions of this kind Members of the 
Government would tell us precisely to 
what we are committed. e want to 
know, for instance, whether the pressure 
put upon the House by the Government 
to increase the powers of the Navy this 
ear was occasioned by the conscious- 
ness that we were committed to warlike 
contingencies. So far as hon. Members 
are aware there is no engagement 
pore 1am relating to Belgium; we do 
not know of any Treaty binding us to 
maintain the unity of Italy. The 
pressure exerted by the Government in 
the matter of naval defence did occasion 
much uneasiness to some Members who 
may be regarded as specially lovers of 
© —peace consistent, of course, with 
our; and I do not think that the in- 
formation we have received as yet can 
be deemed satisfactory. We on these 
Benches are quite as much concerned 
in the honour as well as in the 
safety of our native land as any hon. 
or right hon. Gentleman opposite; but 
we contend that our honour is not con- 
cerned in the defence of institutions 
which ought to te maintained by the 
inhabitants of the country that loves 
thoseinstitutions. Auxiety is quickened 
when we hear of rumours which are 
not completely contradicted that we are 
committed to the maintenance of the 
Triple Alliance. 
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Mr. WADDY: Hon. Members on 
the Opposition side of the House 
accept implicitly any statement made 
by the right hon. Gentleman, either 
as a private gentleman, or as a 
public official; but that is not the 
difficulty. The difficulty lies beyond 
that. observe that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not tell us in definite 
language that there have been no assur- 
ances whatever given by this country, 
and that there would be no interference 
whatever by this country to secure the 
objects of the Triple Alliance. Instead 
of telling us what it is to which he 
pledges himself, he resorted to the 
quotation of words which related to 
another period; and he used a phrase 
calcula’ from t association to 
arouse suspicion. Hespoke of a rumour 
not being authentic. That word 
“authentic” has a very unpleasant 
history. 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: If the hon. 
Member likes, I will say it is perfectly 
absurd. 

Mr. WADDY: That the statement 
of the Opinione is perfectly absurd ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: No. 

Mr. WADDY: Ah! 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: No, the state- 
ment which the hon. Member made. I 
gave a categorical answer at the time as 
regards the quotation from the Opintone 
showing that it was incorrect. I said the 
rumours to which the hon. Member for 
Northampton referred are quite un- 
authentic, and I will go so far as to say 
they are absurd. ' 

Mr. WADDY : I do not understand 
the distinction drawn between things 
that are unauthentic and things that are 
absurd, I said that the word ‘‘authen- 
tic’? has an unpleasant history. We 
all remember that a very eminent autho- 
rity, when he was asked in another 
place questiona with regard to a treaty, 
said, “the rumours in question are 
altogether unauthentic, and not desery- 
ing of the confidence of noble Lords.” 
At the very time that was said the 
Treaty had been written, and the 
“unauthentic” statement was per- 
fectly true. What we desire the right 
hon. Gentleman to tell us is whether we 
have entered into any undertaking to 
support Italy by military or naval force. 

e do not want to hear about what is 
included or excluded by any particular 
Treaty. Will he say that there is no 
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truth whatever in the statement that 
this country is a party to any assurance 
or inducement to any member of the 
Triple Alliance ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The right hon. 
Gentleman has told us he repeats the 
words he used in a previous Session, and 
those words, as I gather them, are that 
he can assure the House that no en- 

ement has been entered into with 
fis ly to employ the Forces of Her 
Majesty in the defence of Italy. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I said, ‘‘ Her 
Majesty’s Government were under no 
engagement to employ the military or 
naval forces of this country, except such 
as were known to the House.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: But without 
being under any engagement to employ 
the Military or Naval Forces of the 
country in defence of Italy, you may yet 
convey to Italy in an indirect fashion that 
so far as the Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government are concerned they approve 
of the Triple Alliance, and that should 
any harm come to Italy through her 
forming the Triple Alliance they will, 
if they are in office, use their best 
offices to protect Italy against any loss 
of territory. I do not suppose that 
Lord Salisbury, who stands in fear of 
public opinion, will give any assurances 
to Italy that will not leave the right hon. 
Gentleman free to make and repeat the 
declaration he has quoted. But I will 
submit to the right hon. Gentleman a 
form of words that will give satisfac- 
tion : — : 
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“That no communication has been made to 
Italy by Her Majesty’s Government, since the 
accession to office of Lord Salisbury, either 
orally or in writing, which may lead that 
‘country to suppose that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would, in avy eventuality, protect 
Italy from the possibile consequences in the 
Mediterranean of her finding herself the ally 
of Germany, or that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
‘ment ‘approves of the alliance entered into 
between Austria, Germany, and Italy.” 


These are broad. words; they cover 
everything ; they express what I mean. 
I have written them down to make it 
perfectly clear what I mean. I am a 
simple-minded person, and do not 
understand all the refinements of the 
right hon. Baronet or of his chief. I 
remember the rumours in the Press and 
the statement of Lord Salisbury with re- 
spect to an agreement made with Turkey. 
If the right hon. Gentleman refuses to 
give any clear and specific declaration 


Mr. Waddy 
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that nothing in the nature suggested by 
my question has been done, or if, on the 
other hand, he will give us a declaration 
which we shall be able fully to under- 
stand and be prepared to accept, and 
which, if given, will prevent our urging 
at any future time that any. secret 
arrangement has been arrived at in this 
matter, we shall know or infer what is 
the true state of affairs. Perhaps the 
right bon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury or the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or the right hon. Baronet 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
will answer my question. I am ready 
to accept the statement of those gentle- 
men, either jointly or separately. I 
hope we shall have some sort of 
assurance from one of them. [Laughter 
Srom the Treasury Bench.| Tho. right 
hon. Gentleman laughs. He perfectly 
well knows that he cannot give any such 
assurance. He knows that when Lord 
Salisbury disappears from the Foreign 
Office traces of this business will be left 
behind, and the noble Lord will be dis- 
covered as he was once before when he 
made certain statements which were not 
put forward in that direct, right, or 
proper manner in which such statements 
ought to have been made and under- 
stood, in order to suit the exigencies of 
his European poliey. I now ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, as the representa- 
tive of Lord Salisbury, whether he can 
give a satisfactory reply to the question 
I have written out? As I have said, 
this question covers everything; but. if 
the right hon. Gentleman is not pre- 
pared to give such an assurance as I 
have asked for and falls back on the sort 
of vague, ambiguous, and evasive state- 
ment he made last year—of course I 
mean no offence to the right hon. 
Baronet in saying this—I, and many 
others in this House will continue to 
believe that there is some secret 
alliance between the Prime Minister of 
England, Lord Salisbury, and . the 
members of the Triple Alliance, and 
that that alliance is levelled, to a con- 
siderable extent, against France and 
Russia. I think it is more likely to 
be levelled against France than 
Russia, because although Lord Salis- 
bury has a perfect. mania with regard 
to the ambitious projects of Russia, he 
has, nevertheless, a special hatred 
against France, and has shown this 
hatred and grossly insulted that coun- 
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try by declining to take any part what- 
ever in the Exhibition. 

*Tuz FIRST LORD or taz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn), Strand, 
Westminster): In answer to the very 
extraordinary observations of the hon. 
Gentloman who has just spoken, I 
would say that there is not one atom 
of foundation for any of the fears or 
vaticinations in which the hon. Member 
has indulged, nor is there one atom of 
foundation for the views which he has 
attributed to Lord Salisbury or Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to 
France. The Government of this 
country are on terms of the most perfect 
friendship with the Republic of France, 
notwithstanding the efforts which have 
been made by hon. Members in this 
House and by other persons in the 
country to disturb those amicable rela- 
tions. I have every reason to believe 
that.the Government of France regard 
England as a Power on whom they may 
rely for the most friendly relations, and 
we have not the slightest apprehension 
that anything will arise to disturb these 


relations. 
Mr. W. M‘ARTHUR (Cornwall, 
Mid, St. Austell): I have heard 


the statement just made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury, and I may say it 
is all very well for him to comment on 
the language of my hon. Friend the 
senior Member for Northampton in re- 
ference to the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government towards the French Ke- 
public. The right hon. Gentleman 
speaks of the perfect amity which exists 
between the two countries; but Her 
Majesty’s Government have co extra- 
ordinary a way of showing this that I 
am reminded of the couplet— 
“*Tt’s all very well to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs?” 

I do not see why all the dispatches 
which have passed on this subject 
between England and Germany and 
England and Italy should not be pro- 
duced. This House and the country 
have had a great deal too much of the 
old-fashioned system of Foreign Office 
diplomacy, which is still being con- 
ducted in the hugger-mugger method 
that has characterised it for so many 
years past. It is next to impossible for 
this House to form a reasonable judg- 
ment on any subject connected with 
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foreign affairs, because every time any 

information is called for which might be 

of the least use to the House it is with- 

held until the country is irrevocably 

committed to engagements from which 

it cannot recede, and the judgment of 

the people, who, after all, are the 

masters of the Ministry, is reduced 

to a perfect farce, and the House 

of Commons to a perfect nullity. 

I consider that in this particular 

matter of the Triple Alliance the 

House of Commons has been kept 

without information with which it ought 

to have been furnished. The country 

has been kept in the dark as to the 

communications that have passed be- 

tween Italy and England and France 

and England, and until the right hon. 

Gentleman can state that every possible 

information has been made public and 

can be judged in the light of day by 

this House and by the country generally 

we on this side of the House will always 

feel it our duty to resist these votes for 
the Foreign Office. I therefore beg to 
move the reduction of the Vote by £500% 
from the salary of the Ambassador to 

Italy, and I have to add that I shalh 
take a Division on the question. 


Motion made, and Question proposed; . 
“That Item A, Salaries, &c., be re- 
duced by £500, part of the Salary of the 
Ambassador to Italy.”—( Mr. William. 
M‘ Arthur.) 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I think that one, at least, of the state— 
ments of the hon. Gentleman the Mem-— 
ber for St. Austell is justified. I do 
not believe that for some years past 
there has been a year during which 
communications on the subject of our ~ 
relations with foreign Powers bave been 
so scarce as has been the case during 
the past year. Indeed, I do not think 
there has been a single volume of 
Foreign Office correspondence put before 
the House with the exception of the one-~ 
which relates to Samoa. I would re-- 
mind the House that when we had a.- 
discussion on foreign affairs arising on’ 
the Queen’s Speech the First Lord of 
the Treasury promised Papers on the 
subject of our relations with Germ 
in regard to East Africa, but when we 
pressed for them we were told that they 
could not be produced. And now, upon 
this most important subject of the re. 
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lations between Great Britain and the 
Great Powers of Europe we are abso- 
lutely denied any information whatever, 
the right hon. Barcnet the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs having told us 
nothing except that, in order that the 
Government might not commit them- 
selves, he read to us a statement repeat- 
ing the words he had used in February 
last. Since then there have undoubtedly 
been a great number of communications 
between our Government and the 
Governments of France, Italy, and 
Germany. Things have not stood still 
in regard to the relations between Italy 
and Germany, and, as is well known, 
there is a considerable feeling of un- 
easiness as to the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to 
the Triple Alliance. There is a feeling 
that we may have been committed to 
engagements on this subject without 
being made aware of the extent of our 
responsibility. I venture to think that 
it would be much wiser if Her Majesty’s 
Government were to pursue a more open 
line of policy in foreign affairs towards 
the people of thiscountry. They should 
recognise the fact that this House and 
the electorate of this country ought to 
be made aware of our relations with 
foreign Powers, and what engagements 
they are committed to. The English 
people are not at all averse to under- 
taking obligations such as it may be 
deemed necessary to undertake; but 
they view with apprehension the pos- 
~~ sibility that they may be committed to 
engagements, the extent of which they 
do not know, and which they may be 
called én at a very awkward moment to 
fulfil. I would most earnestly urge the 
‘Government to give us, if possible, some 
fuller information as to what are the 
actual relations of this country towards 
the Triple Alliance. 

*Mr. LEA (Derry. 8.): The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down said 
‘there never has been a time when 
foreign affairs received so little atten- 
tion in this House. That provesclearly 
that this House has perfect confidence 
in Her Majesty’s Government with re- 

‘ gard to the foreign relations of this 
‘country, and that confidence is reflected 
outside this House. 

Mr. MOLLOY : Looking at the state- 
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ment made by the First Lord of the 


Troasury, I understand him to have said 
Mr. Buchanan 
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that there is no treaty and that we are 
not committed to any: particular policy 
with regard to Italy or the Triple Alli- 
ance, and that, in point of fact, England 
is in no sense committed to any of the 
Powers of Europe. I do not think we 
could ask for more than this, and we 
certainly ought to feel bound to accept 
that statement ; because I do not think 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
used the plain language he did if he had 
believed the words conveyed a meaning 
that could not be comprehended by the 
Committee. I think that that statement 
was very fairly made, and as I am quite 
prepared to accept it, I have to say that 
under these circumstances, anxious as I 
always am to vote with my hon. Friend 
below me, I do not think I can vote 
with him on this occasion. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 61; 
Noes 118.—(Div. List, No. 315.) 


Original Question again proposed. 

*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) : 
I have to move the reduction of the Vote 
by £100, being part of the salary of the 
Ambassador to Turkey. I make this 
Motion in order to draw attention to 
recent events in Armenia, and to the 
policy of the Embassy at Constantinople 
as a vehicle of information in regard to 
the condition of the Christian population 
of Asia Minor, and as an instrument of 
English influence on the policy of the 
Porte in reference to these matters. The 
result of the previous Debate on this 
subject was that we were left in a Cim- 
merian darkness by the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. All that was then 
made manifest was that our policy at 
Constantinople was merely a policy of 
shutting our eyes and ears, and not even 
venturing to state our opinion with re- 
gard to what was ‘going on in Turkey 
and Asia Minor, for fear that if we ex- 
pose these outrages we shall be weaken- 
ing the authority of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. The information we have obtained 
through the pressure brought to bear 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Aberdeen, as given in the Blue Book 
which has been laid on the Table, shows 
that the policy of the Government is faith- 
fully carried out by Her Majesty’s Repre- 


sentative at Constantinople—the policy of 


shutting the eyes to what is going onin 
those itera regions. The stati te 
in the Blue Book confirm almost every 
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detail that was previously laid before; Nestorian Christians in the remote 
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the House. We have in the statements 
of Her Majesty’s Consuls, which are now 
laid before Parliament, an accurate con- 
firmation of the worst of these reports; 
and I would draw the attention of the 
Committee to the words of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs (Sir J. Fergusson) in the 
previous Debate, where he said that the 
Government was served in Asia Minor 
by officers well able to distinguish truth 
from falsehood. I think that if the 
right hon. Gentleman will examine the 
Reports of the various Consuls he will 
find that the Representatives of Her 
Majesty who are on the spot in these 
remote districts have spoken out most 
distinctly as to these outrages, and have 
made it clear that there is a fresh 
recrudescence of that spirit of Oriental 
barbarity which is too well known, 
while at Constantinople, on the 
contrary, where the surroundings of the 
Turkish capital are brought to bear on 
Her Majesty’s Representative, and 
those attached to the Embassy, he will 
find on their part that policy with which 
we are too familiar, of shutting the eyes 
and closing the ears to things that 
are unpleasant and may be troublesome. 
There is a despatch in the Blue Book to 
which I should like to draw attention as 
typifying the action of Her Majesty’s 
Representative at Constantinople in this 
matter. On page 55 of the Blue Book 
we find Sir W" White writing to the 
Prime Minister as follows :— 

*‘Your Lordship is aware, from previous 

Reports of mine, that my action with His 
Imperial Majesty on Armenian subjects 
is greatly paralysed by the interpretation which 
evil-disposed persons are constantly giving to 
the interest or sympathy which Her Majesty's 
Government or this Embassy may happen to 
show at any time in the condition of that 
race.” 
The tone of that despatch, I contend, 
reflects the timid and time-serving spirit 
that has been too prevalent at Constan- 
tinople. Itis true Her Majesty is served 
by good men in Asia Minor, but these 
good men, so far as we can judge from 
these Reports, are working under great 
difficulties in the outlying districts, and 
are not those under the influence of the 
Constantinople régime. In this Blue 
Book there are. important passages 
which are: calculated te. rouse. 


t 
indignation as to the treatment of the 
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parts of Armenia. These people, who 
have retained a primitive Christianity, 
have been harried and subjected to the 
worst tyranny and exactions by the 
Turkish officials, many of whom are of. 
Kurdish extraction, who have had 
command in the various districts in 
that neighbourhood, and they have 
recently gone through a period of 
sufferiag to which I am _  com- 
pelled to draw attention. Some 
30 years ago, when the notorious 
Beder Khan was leader of the Kurdish 
tribes in that neighbourhood, these 
people suffered from one of the most 
atrocious massacres known to Turkish 
history, and on that occasion Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, who at that time 
exercised a real influence in Asiatic 
Turkey, interfered and got some sort 
of protection and peace for these poor 


people. But last year what 
happened ? Why, the Kurdish tribes 
who surround these Nestorian 


Christians, who live in the pent-up 
valleys of this mountainous region, col- 
lected and threatened them with anni- 
hilation, and the beginning of the cam- 
paign which they set on foot was 
signalised by some of the most atrocious 
barbarities which, I venture to say, 
have ever been described in any Report 
ever laid on the Table of the House. 
Frightful outrages were committed upon 
numbers of women tending their flocks 
on the hill sides, and were followed 
by the massacre of many of the 
women, as we find it detailed 
in the Blue Book. Now, how was, 
the general massacre of the Nes- 
torian Christians, which was fore- 
shadowed by this first attack of the 
Kurds, averted? Mr. Browne, an Eng- 
lish clergyman who had been sent on 
this mission by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, managed to send a messenger 
across the mountains to Consul General 
Abbott at Tabreez, and it was owing to 
the vigorous action taken by Consul: 
Abbott, and to the promptitude also of 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff at Teheran, 
that help was sent in time to. prevent 
the complete annihilation of the Nes- 
torianus by the Kurds of that district. I 
think we must feel a deep.sense of 

titude.to the.head of the English. 

urch for rg rap taken ia:this‘ 
matter. We have the action of Her 
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Majesty’s Representatives supplemented 
in a singularly vigorous manner by that 
of the head of the English Church. 
We have the evidence of Mr. Browne, 
substantiated by independent  wit- 
nesses like Mr. Athelstan Riley 
and Dr. Cholmondeley, who have 
several times visited these Nestorians 
as to these outrages. How have we 
been net on the opposite side by the 
Turks in the matter? Why, the Tur- 
kish view was put forward by the 
Turkish Ambassador, and is given on 
page 35 of the Blue Book. The Turkish 
Ambassador represents the attitude 
adopted at Constantinople, which was, 
Bons: too easily acquiesced in by 

er Majesty’s Representativein thatcity. 
The Turkish Ambassador wholly denied 
the facts thus established by inde- 
pendent evidence which would convince 
any Court of Justice in this country, 
and actually went so far as to say that 
Mr. Browne was the plague of the 
neighbourhood, and should be removed, 
and that no one desired his absence 
more than the Patriarch of the Nes- 
torian Church—Mar Shimoon. This 
view was enforced on Her Majesty’s 
Government through the Turkish Am- 
bassador ; but what I have to complain 
of, further, is that we have in this in- 
stance, as we have in a great many 
others in connection with these matters, 
the familiar kind of memoranda got up 
by English officials who are under the 
Constantinople influence, and who seem, 
as I have said, to have eyes and ears 
open only to statements which tell in 
favour of the Turkish Government—I 
refer to the memoranda of Colonel 
Trotter and Colonel Bell. These memo- 
randa show the willingness of Her 
Majesty’s Representatives in Turkey to 
accept whatever representation the 
Turkish Government puts within their 
view, and which may serve to cast doubt 
or throw cold water on the evidence of 
people on the spot, who tell us of 
atrocities such as those perpetrated 
on the Nestorians. I denounce this 
policy on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Ambaseador at Constantinople as 
reflecting no credit upon the good 
sense of those who carry it out, or 
upon the honour of this country. I 
have referred in detail to this matter 
because of a passage in one of the 
despatches of Sir W. White. Speak- 
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ing of these atrocities on the Nestorian 
Christians, he says they may break 
out again during the present year; 
and I would like to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government whether they have any 
later information as to the position of 
these Nestorian Christians than that 
of which the House is in posses- 
sion? And now I would refer to the 
horrible atrocities with which we have 
been familiarised during the last two 
months, which have occurred in Armenia 
proper, chiefly in the District of Van, 
and which are connected, mainly, with 
the notorious Kurdish Chief Moussa 
Bey. What has been the action of Her 
Majesty’s Representatives and the Tur- 
kish Authorities in this matter? The 
subject was touched on in this House 
and another place by the representatives 
of the Foreign Office with much hesita- 
tion and uncertainty of tone. The 
alleged atrocities with which Moussa 
Bey is specially connected were indig- 
nantly denied by the Turkish Ambas- 
sador, and there has been far too much 
disposition to accept or not to challenge 
those denials. What has been the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tive at Constantinople? That policy is 
shown clearly by a typical passage in 
the Blue Book, in a despatch of Lord 
Salisbury to Sir W. White, on page 
57, in which the statement of the 
Turkish Ambassador is quoted to the 
effect that— 

‘« There were occasionally Kurdish raids, but 
they were repressed,and large bodiesof policewere 
employed to maintain order. The Porte selected 
the best officers at its disposal for the Armenian 
Provinces, and his Excellency maintained that 
the improvement there, as well as in the other 
Provincesof the Empire, was very remarkable.’ 
And I wish to draw special attention to 
the reply of the right hon. Gentleman, 
which is also given in the despatch :— 

“Sir James Fergusson observed, in reply, 
that Her Majesty’s Government had, as ‘his 
Excellency knows, abstained from pressing 
the Porte on the subject in spite of the reports 
which had reached them, that the Armenians 
were suffering from considerable hardships, for 
they knew the difficulties with which the 
Porte had to contend.’’ 

That is my complaint, that Her 
Majesty’s Government will not use such 
wers as they have for fear of em- 
arrassing the Porte, though they well 
know from the Reports of their Consuls 
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that these atrocities are taking place.’ 


Then in the Blue Book there is a state- 
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ment by the Sultan to Sir W. White, 
in which he says that these atrocities 
are carried out by nomad Kurds from 
the Persian Frontier, who raid into 
Armenia and then escape from Turkish 
jurisdiction, so that nothing can be done. 
And he adds, characteristically, that the 
atrocities which were attributed to 
Moussa Bey were so repugnant to the 
customs and habits of Mahommedans 
that he refused to credit them. That 
statement, which wastransmitted to us by 
Sir W. White, was echoed without 
comment by the Prime Minister in 
another place, when he spoke about the 
atrocities being carried out by Kurds 
who come across the frontier into 
Armenia. This statement was absolutely 
denied by the Persian Ambassador, 
Malcom Khan, and is wholly disproved 
by the Reports of Her Majesty’s Consuls 
onthe spot. The scene of these outrages 
was the district between Bitlis and 
Moush, at a distance, I am told, of not 
less than 250 kilometres from the 
Persian Frontier. The whole history 
of this ruffian, Moussa Bey, is given by 
Mr. Devey, Her Majesty’s Vice Consul 
at Van, of whom Oolonel Chermside 
speaks in the highest terms—who has 
been four years in the neighbourhood 
of Erzeroum, who has made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the neigh- 
bourhood, and whose Reports give 
with an exactness—almost photographic 
—the details of these atrocities. He 
establishes absolutely the whole of the 
worst facts alleged against Moussa Bey 
—his long career of violence and crime 
which has led to the present state cf 
things. The Committee must bear in 
mind that these Kurdish Chiefs are 
living in the centre of Turkish Armenia, 
and form part of the local powers of the 
district. Mr. Devey shows that Moussa 
Bey was not a nomad at all, but was the 
ruler over five villages in the district of 
Khuit, in the plain of Moush, near Bitlis, 
and had an armed force of nearly 1,000 
men at his disposal. This man 
has been able to make atrocious 
attacks on missionaries, to perpetrate 
outrages on women, to burn villages, 
and to murder men and women for years 
past ; in fact, it is clear that he has been 
the scourge of this fruitful plain. And 
there has been no redress. The Turkish 
Authorities have been petitioned to inte- 
fere, but Moussa Bey is hand and glove 
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with all the Powers of Bitlis, and they 
have constantly laughed at the orders 
to arrest him. Repeated complaints 
have been made to Constantinople, but 
these complaints are not infrequently 
disastrous to those who make them. One 
of the Christians who took an active 
part in these petitions, Ohannes, the 
head man of a village in the plain of 
Moush, was waylaid and put to death 
by Moussa Bey’s men under cireums 
stances of the most revolting barbarity. 
Anyone who reads the evidence given 
in the Blue Book will see that the de- 
scriptions of the way this man was burnt 
to death are only varied in matters of 
detail in a manner quite natural, seeing 
that they come from various sources.’ 
We see how this man is regarded in 
Turkey. Instead of being brought to 
justice, he was nominally arrested by the 
Local Authorities. He at once escaped, 
and actually threatened the Local 
Authorities that he should come down 
on them and exact the  restitu- 
tion of the bribes he had given 
them for ignoring the atrocities. He 
is received with honour in his own 
neighbourhood, and escorted by his 
friends to Constantinople, where he is 
received by Bahri Pasha, who holds 
high office at Constantinople and is a 
relativeof Moussa. He has every guaran- 
tee that the Sultan absolutely disbe- 
lieves beforehand in any of the crimes 
charged against him. Finally, we have 
in the Turkish Pro-Memoria, forwarded 
by Sir William White to Her Majesty’s 
Government, the very climax of out- 
rageous and transparent mis-statement, 
amounting to a simple drawing of the 
pen through notorious facts, and stating 
that the Bey is an angel who is very 
much injured and wishes to have the 
charges inquired into. Oonsul Devey 
says in his Memorandum, on page 73, 
that the Porte has to rely only on 
the Reports sent to him by his own 
employés, and he especially comments on 
the invariably unsatisfactory nature of 
those Reports. He also draws attention 
to another phase of the question. It is 
not merely a question of these outrages, 
but one of deliberate political persecu- 
tion which is being carried on by the 
Turkish Authorities in Armenia. He 
refers to the persecution, the arrest, 
and the banishment of many people for 
suspicions which they incurred many 
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years back, and says that even persons 
who have cambindl to provide fonds for 
the sick and children left orphans after 
the war between Turkey and Russia, 
have been arrested and sent into exile. 
The Armenians are treated as rebels and 
disorderly people, and the charges made 

inst them are bolstered with ‘such 
absurd reports as that of the Armenian 
brigands referred to the other night 
by the hon. Member for St. Pancras. 
Those young Armenians were un- 
doubtedly patriots, and the papers on 
them showed their patriotic instincts. 
It. is perfectly ridiculous to say that 
they were brigands and plunderers. 
The present Vali of Van, Halil Pasha, 
is described by Consul Devey as a 
suspicious tyrant who is carrying out 
the most effective policy for producing 
disorder in Armenia. Consul Sane says 
that in the neighbourhood of Bitlis, 
which he knows most familiarly, there is 
really no disaffecticn on the part of the 
Armenian population. He states that 
the Kurdish persecution is as bad as ever, 
that the sufferings of the peopleare really 
pitiable, and that if they are not looked 
on with suspicion by the Government, 
the utter contempt with which they are 
treated must be severely felt. He adds 
that the ‘‘ Kurdish Sheiks ever hold 
that the Vilaget is under exception, and 
that the laws in force elsewhere do not 
apply.” The Armenians have great 
reason to complain also of the land 


—- laws, under which they have been de- 


prived of their land, owing to defects in 
their title, and have had it sold to Cir- 
cassians and Kurds. They have also to 
complain of judicial and fiscal corrup- 
tion and tyranny and of the practical 
enslavement of many of them, especially 
young Armenian women, who are cap- 
tured and carried off by Kurdish Chiefs. 
Now, what I wish to know is whether 
we cannot make some use of our Repre- 
sentatives in Asia Minor and in Turkey 
to mitigate and bring to an end this 
state of things ? In the first place, can we 
not have an endof this policy of accepting 
and palliating these false statements ; 
can we not have a franker and a fairer 
denunciation of crime when it is clearly 
brought befora the knowledge of Her 
Majesty’s Representatives? I should 
like also to ask whether we cannot use 
our influence to induce the Turkish 
Government to send into Armenia, as 
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Ccnsul Devey suggests, stronger and 
more just and wiser men. 8 it is 
now, the Turks, instead of sending good 
men into Armenia, send the worst, as a 
disgrace. The other day it was stated 
that some of these evils were to he 
mitigated, because a new Pasha was to 
be sent to Bitlis. I hold in my hand 
a passage from a French paper, Le 
Temps, in which it is said— 

“Raouf Pasha, who has only been three 
months Vali of Beyrout, has, owing to frequent 
complaints of the foreign Consuls against his 
procenne. and probably also because of the 
requent murders of Christians and Mussulmen 
which he has been unable to control, has been 
transferred to Bitlis, which is equivalent to 
disgrace.” 

But we have a further line to take up. 
I venture to declare that there is a dis- 
tinct obligation on the part of this 
country under existing treaties to exer- 
cise such form of protection as lies 
within our reach over these miserable 
Christian populations. Thatis a point 
which, I think, has been unfairly dealt 
with by the Prime Minister in another 
lace. His argument has been that 
ngland would have to do this alone, 
and to do it with force at our 
back, a course which he knows the Eng- 
lish people are not willing to sanction. 
The Treaty of Berlin contemplates nota 
warlike intervention in the affairs of 
Turkey, but a peaceful supervision of 
the Signatory Powers over the carryin 
out of the reforms in the Turkis 
dominions. I venture to say we have a 
right, on behalf of the suffering people 
of Asia Minor, to press upon her 
Majesty’s Government the real meaning 
of the Treaty of Berlin. Are we to go 
on shutting our eyes to the outrages and 
miseries these unhappy people suffer, 
shutting our eyes to the fact that these 
things are attributable to the policy of 
the Power whose influence we wish to 
maintain? This is not a matter of 
sentiment ; it isa matter of policy. In 
Armenia you have a people not alto- 
gether in sympathy with Russia. 
Russia has behaved unwisely and un- 
justly in her dealings with the people 
of Armenia and in relation to their re- 
ligious institutions, and it is perfectly 
possible by the joint action of the 
Powers, under the influence of Eng- 
land, to create such a state of things 
that you would have in Armenia a buffer 
and a bulwark against Russian advance 
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in the direction of Van and Erzeroum. 
We should insist that the Governors of 
these two Provinces should be Ar- 
menians and Christians, for there the 
Christians are in a large majority in 
the population. I do not wish to detain 
the Committee at further length. I 
will only add that if a Conference of the 
Powers would press this reform, and 
the institution of an armed Constabu- 
lary Force in Armenia, with English or 
other European officers, these two re- 
forms alone would, if carried out, do 
immense good in Armenia. I must 
apologise for the time of the Committee 
T have occupied. I have endeavoured to 
put the question forward to the best of 
my ability, and I trust this discussion 
may result not in bringing about, as 
some misguided people have said, con- 
flict between Christian and Moslem 
inhabitants in Armenia, but in making 
it clear that English opinion is alive to 
the necessity of a just policy in Armenia 
and of strengthening English influence 
in Constantinople, bringing back the 
days when Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
really did produce some good by the re- 
presentations he made to the Porte. 


Supply—Crril 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Item A, Salaries, &c., be re- 
duced by £100, part of the Salary of the 
Ambassador to Turkey.”—(Mr. Chan- 


ning.) 

*Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I rise to support the Motion of my hon. 
Friend and to express my entire con- 
currence in the views he has so clearly 
put before the Committee. I think the 
attention of the House should be 
specially called to the Correspondence 
on the affairs of Asiatic Turkey which 
has been laid on the Table within the 
last few days—this account of what I 
may call the Armenian atrocities. 
Not since the days of the Bulgarian 
atrocities have we been presented with 
accounts of more horrible misgovern- 
ment and cruelty, and if Members had 
had the time to read through this Corre- 
spondence, I am sure that the feelings 
of indignation aroused would have found 
vent in a very warm discussion indeed. 
But such has been the preoccupation of 
the minds of Members with other 
matters in the last few days that few 
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have had time to master this Correspon- 
dence. Never, I say, since the time of 
the Bulgarian atrocities have I read ac- 
counts of more shocking misgovernment 
and greater cruelty perpetrated upon a 
oe Christian population. We 
could have nothing more fitted to arouse 
the feelings of the country, and I be- 
lieve if the people at large come fully 
to understand the conditions under 
which the Armenians live and the 
dreadful cruelties to which they are 
exposed at the hands of the Mussul- 
mans, we shall see such a feeling 
excited that it will be necessary for the 
Government to take up a_ stronger 
attitude on this matter than they 
have hitherto done. Now, the point 
especially brought out in these Papers is 
not only the fact that the Christian 
population have suffered abominable 
treatment, but that this treatment has 
been connived at by the Turkish Gover- 
nors. Thiscannot bedenied orignored, the 
evidence of independent travellers fully 
confirms the very worst accounts we have 
in these papers. No person who reads 
through these papers can doubt that had 
it not been for the presence of an Eng- 
lish clergymen, the Rev. W. H. Browne, 
there would have been a massacre of 
Christians greater than any that took 
place during the Bulgarian atrocitiés 
period. The evidence is undoubted that 
there was a conspiracy among the 
Kurdish Tribes, the most turbulent 
of the Turkish subjects to extirpate the 
whole Christian population of Tiari, 
consisting of many thousand persons. 
But for the fact of the Rev. Mr. Browne 
living in the district, and being able at 
personal risk to bring pressure to bear at 
Constantinople, and from Constantinople 
on the Kurds, we in this country should 
have heard some fine morning that 
10,000 or 20,000 Armenians had been 
massacred in cold blood. This statement 
rests on undoubted testimony. My hon. 
Friend has referred to two English 
travellers who were passing through the 
district, and who have supplied authori- 
tative accounts of what was taking place. 
I will ask the Committee to listen while 
I give one or two quotations from a re- 
port sent by one of these gentlemen, Mr. 
A. Riley, to the Prime Minister. Writ- 
ing his memorandum in London on 
December Ist, he in the course of it 
says :— 
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“This summer the sheep of Astritha, the 
largest village of Tiari, were being fed ina 
‘zoma,’ or mountain pasture outside Tiari, in 
charge of between 200 and 300 women and girls 
and two men.” 


Mr. Riley explains that the Ashirets 
or tribal Assyrians have such a small 
area of land available for cultivation in 
their valleys that they are obliged to 
pasture their flocks outside the valleys— 
“On July 31st the encampment was suddenly 
surrounded by a large body of Kurds, the two 
men were killed, all the women and girls 
violated, five were killed, one pregnant woman 
being ripped open, the child protruded, and one 
slowly put to death by 25 dagger wounds (I saw 
the husband of this woman, Rais Yakhanis), 
four others wounded, and the rest stripped 
entirely naked, and left in that state to make 
their way back to Ashitha. So terrible an outrage 
has not occurred since the massacres of Bedr 
Khan Beg in 1843. The object of the outrage 
was clearly to draw on the Tiari Tribe to attack 
the Kurds, and this happened ; the men of Tiari 
prepared to avenge the honour of their 
women.” 
Mr. Riley goes on to describe how the 
Kurds assembled in overwhelming num- 
bers, evidently prepared for a massacre 
ot the whole Christian population, and 
the Turkish Authorities did not inter- 
fere until the energetic efforts of Mr. 
Browne induced them to send troops, 
and the Kurds dispersed. I might 
quote a number of statements of the 
atrocious outrages perpetrated on these 
Armenian Christians. Mr. Browne, 
since he took up his residence at 
Kochannes as the guest of the Armenian 
Patriarch, has been subjected to every 
species of annoyance by the Turkish 
Authorities in the hope of driving him 
out of the country, and but for his 
presence there is little doubt the Kurds 
would have extirpated the Armenian 
people in that part of Asia Minor. In 
consequence of his representations the 
Turkish Government were unwillingly 
forced to send troops into the district, 
but I am sorry to state that there is the 
clearest evidence in the despatches to 
show that the outrages are again reviv- 
ing against the Christians, of women 
being carried off, of the burning alive of 
old men, the destruction of villages, and 
the stealing cf sheep, and, in fact, the 
Armenian Christians are subjected to 
treatment under which life is hardly 
worth living. A person who has 
largely figured in connection with these 
proceedings is Moussa Bey, who appears 
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to me to be akind of Chefket Pasha of 
Bulgarian atrocity fame. The corres- 
pondence is full of accounts of the 
abominations committed by this man; 
and yet after many years of this kind of 
work he visited Constantinople and was 
treated with honour by the Authorities, 
notwithstanding that Her Majesty’s 
Government had sent to the Turkish 
Government full proof of the complicity 
of Moussa Bey in the atrocities. I com- 
plain that the Government have not 
taken a sufficiently earnest stand 
in this matter. I do not say 
that they lack sympathy, no British 
Government could fail to sympathise 
with an oppressed people like these 
Armenians. I freely admit they have 
done something, indeed they have done 
a good deal to help these poor people, 
but I do complain of a want of firmness 
in their representations to the Turkish 
Government ; they are a great deal too 
feeble ; they are too considerate to the 
feelings of those scoundrels in Constan- 
tinople who connive at these outrages. 
They have not used language that will 
make an impression on the Porte, not 
the language that gave Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe such an influence in Turkish 
affairs. Everybody knows that the 
Turkish Government are only amenable 
to the strongest representations, amount- 
ing almost to threats. Let ms read to 
the Committee a line or two from Lord 
Salisbury’s despatch to Rustem Pasha, 
written, be it remembered, after the 
receipt of Mr. Riley’s Report on the 
attrocious outrages committed by the 
Kurds on the Nestorians, to which I 
have alluded, and I ask, is it language 
sufficiently strong to make any impres- 
sion upon the Porte. The concluding 
paragraph of Lord Salisbury’s Despatch 
was thus :—‘‘ Under these circumstances 
I cannot help thinking that your Gov- 
ernment has been misinformed ?— 
remember Rustem Pasha, the Turkish 
Ambassador, bad been instructed to 
deny the ill-treatment and the danger, 
undoubted facts corroborated by un- 
doubted witnesses— 

‘*T shall be happy—continues Lord Salisbury 
—to obtain a further Report from our Consular 
Officers in the neighbourhood of the spot, but 
I do not feel that rg should be justified, in the 
present state of my information, in further 
pressing upon the Archbishop of Canterbur 
the wish of the Porte, that Mr. Browne shoul 
withdraw from Kochannes.’’ 
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Well, [hardly think Lord Salisbury could 
press the withdrawal of the man whose 
presence alone prevented the consumma- 
tion of an atrocious massacre, that I 
think is the least Lord Salisbury could 
do. But surely this is feeble to a degree 
and not the sort of language to make 
any impression upon the Porte; some- 
thing much more decided is required to 
secure the fulfilment of the duties the 
Turkish Government undertook towards 
their Christian subjects? This country, 
above all others, has undertaken engage- 
ments towards the Christian population 
of Turkey. Itis in the recollection of 
the Committee that not many years ago 
this country gave a guarantee to Turkey 
for her Asiatic possessions against all 
foreign Powers on condition that she 
should carry out her engagements to 
protect her Christian subjects; most of 
us thought it was a wild obligation to 
undertake, but we did guarantee the 
Turkish possessions in Asia Minor on 
condition that certain specified reforms 
were carried out. Has Turkey carried 
out one of those promised reforms? Has 
she even begun to do so? He would be 
a bold man who would assert that she 
has, or that the Government of Asiatic 
Turkey is better now than it always 
has been—that is to say, the most 
abominable Government there can well 
be. One of the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Berlin was that the rights 
of these unfortunate people should be 
duly. guarded. But the Powers of 
Europe have taken no pains whatever 
to enforce the observance of that portion 
of the Treaty. Surely itis the part of 
this country to take the lead. Turkey 
has been saved from extinction by this 
country ; and we ought to call upon the 
Powers to undertake these solemn obli- 
gations. I hope the House will insist 
upon laying the case of this oppressed 
nationality before the Signatory Powers. 
We have to deal with a Government 
amendable to no moral influence or 
advice, nothing but threats, nothing but 
bringing home to them the sense of 
indignation aroused in this country will 
induce the Turkish Government to adopt 
a policy for carrying out the fulfilment 
of the solemn obligations they under- 
took towards their Christian subjects. 
Whatever view Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment take, nothing but good can come 
of the declaration in the face of the world 
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that the British. people cannot regard 
with indifference these atrocities recorded 
in this correspondence. Long has this 
House been the Court of Appeal for all 
oppressed nationalities, and when this 
House speaks in a decided tone its 
influence is felt all over the world. I 
trust we shall not be lukewarm in 
fulfilling the obligations we incurred 
in the Treaty of Berlin, and that we 
shall make our voice heard on be- 
half of these downtrodden Christians 
of Asiatic Turkey. Their sufferings ap- 
peal to the feelingsof every humane man; 
they are fellow Christians, they belong 
to one of the oldest Christian Churches 
that has stood firm through persecution 
and trial for seventeen centuries, and 
surely it is our duty as a powerful 
Christian people to use our influence on 
behalf of fellow Christians suffering 
terrible grinding oppression. I hope 
the Government will give assurances 
that stronger action shall be taken than 
has been taken hitherto. 

*Strr ROBERT FOWLER: I hope 
that the eloquent speeches to which 
we have just listened will produce a 
good effect throughout the world. At 
the same time, let me point out that 
the proposition before the House is of 
a very unsatisfactory character. What 
good can be done by making a small 
reduction in the salary of our able and 
experienced Ambassador, Sir William 
White? It ought to be remembered 
that our position at Constantinople is 
not what it was in the days of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. In the earlier 
part of that distinguished man’s tenure 
of office it was known that England was 
prepared to go to war on behalf of 
Turkey ; and, in fact, wespared neither 
blood nor treasure in the Crimean War. 
Are we prepared to do that now? I 
have no right to speak for hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, but I very much doubt 
if any of them would advocate going to 
war if the Turkish Empire were 
threatened. The Turks have a feeling 
that we should do nothing of the sort. 
It is, therefore, impossible that the 
illustrious man who now represents this 
country at Constantinople should assume 
the #d6le of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 
I fully sympathise with the reprobation 
expressed by the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite at the horrors which are being 
perpetrated against the Christian sub- 
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jects of Turkey. But what can be done ? 
Fault has been found with Lord Salis- 
bury’s despatch. For my part I think 
that despatch is a strong one; and it 
must not be forgotten that a despatch 
is widely different from a speech in 
Parliament by a private Member, or 
even by a Member of the Government. 
A Secretary of State in Downing Street 
must in writing a despatch to a friendly 
Power adopt measured language, and it 
seems to me there is no want of 
decision in this despatch couched as 
it is in a diplomatic tone. I wish to 
express my full sympathy with the views 
put forward by the hon. Members oppo- 
site. We mustall join in reprobation of 
the horrors committed, and regret that 
these occurrences are not regarded at 
Constantinople as we view them. But 
what we have to ask ourselves is this— 
If this country is not prepared to go to 
war on behalf of Turkey, which seems to 
be the idea of the Turks, how can we hope 
to have such an influence at Constanti- 
nople as we had 40 years ago? As 
regards Sir William White, he is an 
eminent servant of the Queen and the 
country, and we must all feel it is of 
great advantage to have such a man 
in his position. Though I have 
sympathy with the principles enun- 
ciated by the two hon. Members 
opposite, Iam unable to express it by 
voting for a reduction of the salary 
of this most distinguished man. Still, 
I hope that the burning words in which 
those hon. Members have expressed 
their sentiments as to these atrocities 
will have a good effect. The proceed- 
ings in this House are reported through 
the papers in different parts of Europe, 
and I hope this Debate will teach those 
who are responsible for the Government 
of Armenia that the feeling of the 
people of this country is strongly opposed 
to the barbarities which we have heard 
described. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): As I am one of the very few 
in the House who have read through 
the Blue Book, I feel I must say a word 
or two as to the remarks which have 
fallen from the two hon. Members oppo- 
site. They have depicted the quarrel 
between the Nestorians and the Kurds 
as if it were entirely the fault of the 
Kurdish population, and the Nestorians 
were not in any way to blame. Of 
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course, our fullest sympathy must be 
extended to the Nestorians in the troubles 
they have suffered, but after reading 
the Blue Book very carefully, the im- 
pression left on my mind is that the 
country is a very wild one, that the 
whole state of civilisation in that 
part of the world is very backward, and 
that there seems to be a sort of vendetta 
existing between the Nestorians and the 
Kurds. The Nestorians, far from being 
the lambs the two hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site have depicted them, seem to be 
rather a turbulent race. They refuse to 
pay any taxes, constantly engage in 
tribal warfare, and appear to be often 

lotting against the Government of Tur- 
Cay: This view cannot but present 
itself to anybody who has studied the 
Blue Book carefully, including the 
report of Colonel Chermside. On 
page 71, Colonel Chermside says 
there is no doubt there has been 
a-considerable amount of revolutionary 
work going on, and that there is a ten- 
dency to form secret societies. It is 
plain that the Nestorian population are 
constantly plotting against the Turkish 
Government—at all events, that is the 
idea the Turkish Government have de- 
rived from some of the proceedings 
which have become public, and I must 
say that the Turkish Government seem 
to have treated the Armenians with very 
much less severity than would have been 
meted out to them by the Russian Go- 
vernment. I must protest against one 
sentence used by the hon. Member for 
Flintshire, in which he said that these 
proceedings in Armenia were connived 
at by the Turkish Government. I do 
not find in the Blue Book one syllable 
to support that contention. I would 
guard myself by saying that I deplore 
the terrible sufferings which these people 
have gone through; but it is only fair 
to point out that they themselves are not 
altogether blameless. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I am not 
quite able to support my hon. Friend 
the Member for Northamptonshire. 
I have no doubt that a great many 
atrocities are ecamandeok dare say 
there are atrocities committed on both 
sides, and that the Armenians get 
the worst of it. I will even assume, 
for the purpose of argument, that the 
atrocities are committed by the Turke 
upon the Armenians, and that the Ar- 
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menians are the best and purest of 
human beings; still I cannot but ask 
myself, ‘‘ What earthly business is it of 
ours?” I protest against the doctrine 
that we are to roam all over the world 
redressing grievances and establishing 
good government. I am constantly 
reading about riots being put down in 
the most atrocious fashion in China, and 
yet I never hear it proposed that we 
should go to China and interfere in the 
matter. Mr. Courtney, surely you will 
agree with me that there are atrocities 
requiring remedy far nearer home than 
Armenia. There are Pashas called 
Resident Magistrates, and an unfortu- 
nate race, composed of fellow-citizens, 
whose position may not unreasonably 
be compared with that of the Armenians. 
How can we call upon the Turk to take 
the beam out of his eye when we leave 
the mote in our own? But I have a 
special reason why we should not inter- 
fere in this case. The hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire says the English 
people are in favour of a just policy 
being carried out in Armenia. Well, I 
am in favour of a just policy every- 
where; but I am not willing that a 
farthing of English money should be 
spent, or a drop of English blood shed, 
for the purpose of establishing the best 
of governments for the Armenians. 
*Mr. CHANNING: My suggestion 
was that this country should carry out 
the principle of the Treaty of Berlin— 
namely, induce the Powers of Europe 
jointly to insist upon the carrying out 
of reforms in the Turkish Provinces. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: I generally 
find that when the Powers of Europe 
combine to interfere in the internal 
affairs of a particular country, they end 
by falling out and fighting with each 
other, and the last state of the unfortu- 
nate people in whom they have inter- 
ested themselves is worse than the 
first. With regard to the Treaty of 
Berlin, it must be borne in mind that 
we entered into a special agreement 
when we took Cyprus. We took Cyprus, 
and obtained an assurance that there 
would be good gévernmentin Asia Minor, 
and, asa quid pro quo, we guaranteed 
to the Turks the possession of Asia 
Minor. It is nonsense to hope for good 
government in Asia Minor, whilst we 
maintain the Turkish supremacy in that 
part of the world. You might just as 
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well look for good government in Ire” 
land under the Resident Magistrates’ 
We have spent hundreds of millions in 
maintaining the power of the Sultan ; 
and now we are asked to interfere in 
Armenia, because of the right we have 
acquired through our guarantee to 
Turkey. I regret that these un- 
fortunate Armenians are ill-treated, 
but I think they are likely to 
continue to be so long as they are 
under the dominion of Turkey. My 
panacea for all this would be to leave 
the Turks absolutely alone, and make it 
clear to them that if there is a revolu- 
tion Great Britain will hope for its 
success ; and that if any nation—Russia, 
or anyone else—less barbarous than the 
Turks interferes on behalf of the 
Christians the sympathy of this country 
will be with it. I object to our putting 
our hands into our pockets on behalf of 
these races, and to our meddling and 
muddling in that part of the world in 
the future as we have done in the past. 
*Srr J. FERGUSSON: I am not 
surprised that the Papers which have 
been presented to Parliament, and which 
have been in the hands of Members two 
or three days, have moved those who 
take an interest in the Christian popula- 
tions of the East to comment on the sad 
history which those Paperscontain. In 
this country there has always been, as 
has been said to-night, great sympathy 
for suffering populations. There are 
records in the Papers lately placed 
before Parliament of such a character 
as to evoke deep commiseration with 
some of the people in Armenia, who 
are placed in circumstances so different 
to our own or to those of any people 
over whom we exercise protection— 
whose families are subjected to danger 
and outrage, and “whose existences are 
so embittered by persecution that it may 
be said that life, under the circum- 
stances, is not worth having. These 
are feelings which must be widely 
shared. But when hon. Members, after 
contemplating the sad condition of some 
of the Turkish Provinces, come to the 
remedies which they would have this 
country attempt, their conclusions are 
somewhat hastily drawn, and the course 
on which they would impel the Govern- 
ment is very rash. Perhaps it is not 
worth while to question the verbal ac- 
curacy of some of the statements made 
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by the hon, Members for Flintshire and 
Wéithamptonshire ; but I would point 
out that in the reference made by the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire to 
a speech of the Prime Minister, the hon. 
Member reported Lord Salisbury to 
have given absolute denials to certain 
statements concerning the ill-treatment 
of Armenians, whereas Lord Salisbury 
distinctly quoted the Turkish Ambassa- 
dor as his authority, and in no way 
gave the denials on his own responsi- 
bility. Again, even in the despatch 
which the hon. Member for Flintshire 
quoted, and in which, as he said, 
the Prime Minister used words 
very inadequate to the occasion, 
Lord Salisbury declined, as then in- 
formed, to accept absolutely the dis- 
claimers of the Turkish Ambassador as 
to some of the painful events alleged to 
have occurred. As has been said, 
diplomatic language is necessarily some- 
what more guarded than that which 
hon. Members think themselves justified 
in using in the House; and it is mani 
fest that if the language of those who 
are not charged with the affairs of the 
country were employed in diplomacy 
the influence of Great Britain with 
Foreign Powers and Ministers would be 
greatly diminished. Undoubtedly, as 
the Member for the City has said, the 
influence of Great Britain at Constanti- 
nople is not such as it was in the days 
of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. It is 
not to be wondered at that when this 
country has stood by without helping 
Turkey in the time of her greatest 
need, in 1877 and 1878, her influence 
should be somewhat weaker in Constan- 
tinople than it was immediately after 
the Crimean War. In making this re- 
mark I do not, of course, intend to 
comment unfavourably on the Govern- 
ment of 1878; but it cannot surprise 
any one that we do not possess that 
commanding influence in Turkey which 
we possessed in the days of Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe. But, nevertheless, I 
utterly deny that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and its Representatives at Con- 
stantinople have not done all they could 
to bring to the notice of the Turkish 
Authorities the occurrences which have 
given so much pain to humane people 
all over the world; and that they have 
not used the language which is best 
calculated to give effect to this country’s 
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influence. Of course, those who take 
an extreme view of the matter think 
that British influence ought to be used 
in a very strong and startling manner, 
and the hon. Member for Northampton- 
shire has declared that the whole 
Armenian population in one district 
would have been massacred but for the 
resolute attitude of a British clergyman. 
All honour to him. 


*Mr. CHANNING: No; I spoke of 
Consul Abbott. 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: I thought it 
was the Reverend Mr. Browne. I am 
glad the Consul’s conduct has the 
approbation of the hon. Member; but 
I think it is perhaps too much to say 
that the efforts of any Englishman, how- 
ever firm and resolute he may have 
been, can have preserved a whole dis- 
trict from massacre. The fact is that 
hon. Members are apt to make two 
great mistakes in considering this sub. 
ject. They are apt to view these 
Eastern countries, peopled by different 
races, holding different religions, and 
bearing hereditary hostilities and 
hatreds, in the same light as they do 
their own country, or those Eastern 
countries which Great Britain has long 
administered. And, again, they think 
that Great Britain has only to express her 
wishes to have them obeyed. These are 
two extreme errors. Any one acquainted 
with the conditions obtaining in Eastern 
countries which are not under a 
thoroughly civilised Government must 
know that there is a great absence 
of thut settled law and _ order 
which enables persons of different 
religions and races to live together in 
peace and harmony. Hon. Members 
forget that the majority is apt to 
oppress the minority in these countries. 
When the Government of a country is 
irresolute, factions break out and 
occurrences take place which are 
deplored by all who compassionate the 
sufferings of others. In Armenia the 
Mussulmans are the stronger, but in 
Crete it is the other way, and the late 
disturbances certainly commenced by the 
Christians quarrelling among themselves 
and then turning their attentions to the 
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Mussulmans. The feebleness of the 
Government of Turkey is not alto- 
gether her fault. She has had jealous 
neighbours, and she has been placed by 
external differences in a position little 
calculated to enable her to exercise con- 
trol over her troublesome subjects. The 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire has 
said that I have stated that the Porte was 
sending more vigorous and capable 
officers to administer her Provinces. 
Raoul Pasha, the late Vali of Jerusalem, 
has, I believe, been sent to Bitlis, and 
he is an officer known to be honest, firm, 
and capable. And that, like the appoint- 
ment in Crete, justifies the statement I 
made to the House that the Government 
of Turkey are endeavouring to send 
capable officers to establish greater con- 
fidence and to put down the disgraceful 
scenes that have occurred—which have 
occurred as much from the weakness of 
the central Power as from the heredi- 
tary hatreds of some portion of the popu- 
lation. I do not believe that the 
Government of the Sultan looks on these 
occurrences with indifference, and when 
it is said that the person who is regarded 
as most guilty—namely, Moussa Bey — 
has been received with every honour at 
Constantinople, hon. Members must 
not take for granted all they see in the 
newspapers. Moussa Bey went volun- 
tarily to Constantinople, and will submit 
his conduct to acompetent tribunal, and 
all persons who have complaints to make 
against him will have every opportunity 
of stating their grievances. Moussa 
Bey lives in a very different region from 
ours, and his actions must be regarded 
in the light of hissurroundings. At the 
same time, if he is guilty of the crimes 
of which he is accused, we hope he will 
be brought to condign punishment. 
The Ottoman Government has declared 
that all persons who have complaints to 
make against him shall be safely passed 
to and from Constantinople. I hope the 
remarks of my hon. Friend the Member 
for the City of London, as well as the 
observations I have been able to make 
in the few minutes at my disposal, have 
shown the Committee that the Govern- 
ment has not been supine, but that, on 
the contrary, they have done that 
which, according to their judgment 
and responsibility, is most likely to afford 
relief to a suffering population and to 
protect them from cruelty. I trust the 
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Committee will not agree to a reduction 
of the Vote. 

Dr. CLARK: I beg to move to report 
Progress, with a view to getting from 
the Government some idea of what 
they intend to do to-morrow (Saturday). 
Are we to take this Vote again 
to-morrow, or is it to be postponed 
for 10 days till after the Irish and the 
other Estimates? It seems to me a good 
method of wasting time to jump about 
from one set of Estimates to another. I 
think theright hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House should take the Votes in 
their orderon the Paper, instead of taking 
them in this higgledy-piggledy fashion. 
The right hon. Gentleman should not 
give way to every hon. Member who 
urges him to postpone business, but 
should go on with the business as it 
is set down on the Paper. I hope 
we shall be able to finish this Vote to- 
morrow. I should prefer that we should 
go on- with Class V.; but the right hon. 
Gentleman was pressed at 5 o’clock this 
evening not to do that, and he consented 
to postpone the Class, so that, now, 
goodness knows when it will come on. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope the hon. 
Member will not move to report Pro- 
gress. He is as well aware as other 
hon. Gentlemen that I am under an 
engagement with the House not to take 
Class V. to-morrow. I would venture 
to suggest that the present Vote might 


be taken after the three hours’ discus- 
sion we have had. I trust the hon. 
Gentleman will allow the Vote to be 
taken. Any question that hon. Members 
may desire to raise in connection with 
it cam be taken on Report. 


Str G. CAMPBELL: There are some 
most important questions still to be 
raised on the Vote. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
There is a Motion before the Committee, 
which must be withdrawn, before dis- 
cussion can take place upon other ques- 
tions. 

*Mr. CHANNING: I withdraw the 
Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Original Question again proposed. 


Sm G. CAMPBELL: I hope the 
Government will consent to report 
Progress now. I move it. The Go- 
vernment is pledged not to go on with 
Class V.; but it seems to me it would 
lead to much greater difficulty to take 
Classes for which hon. Members are not 
prepared. 


*Mrx. W. H. SMITH: Before the 
Motion is put I desire to appeal to the 
Committee as to whether it is not better 
to take the Vote and then to discuss any 
question that may arise on Report ? 


Dr. CLARK again rose to speak. 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Resolutions to be reported to-morrow. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Resolutions [15th August] reported. 


Crass IV. 
First four Resolutions (see pages 
1362, 1882, and 1385), agreed to. 
Fifth Resolution (see page 1400) read 
a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. SEXTON: A discussion arose 


: upon this Vote in Committee, and it 


was arranged that the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Cambridge University (Sir 
G. Stokes), who is a Trustee of the 
Museum, and others should make in- 
quiry upon certain points raised, and 
that information should be given to the 
House at this stage. The House is 
aware that the files of certain news- 
papers, the property of the British 
Museum, were transferred from the 
Museum to the Royal Courts of Justice, 
and remained there for a considerable 
part of the year in the custody of the 
solicitor for the Zimes under circum- 
stances inconvenient, and, we think, 


unfair to the other parties in the. case. 


We have asked to whom the subpoona 
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was addressed, and upon whom was it 
served, and what documents were speci: 
fied in the subpoena to be produced in 
Court. Another important question 
raised in Committee concerned the con- 


ditions of employment of certain gentle- 
men in the office of the British Museum. 
We understand that Mr. Birch was one 
of the gentlemen who accepted employ- 
ment from the Zimes ; we are informed 
there was another, and we desire. to 
know his name. We want to know 
whether these gentlemen are bound to 
devote their time to the service of the 
British Museum, or whether they are 
at liberty to accept engagements from 
other persons, engagements for which 
they receive considerable remuneration, 
engagements which involve large de- 
mands upon their time; are they at 
liberty to accept such engagements, and 
receive such remuneration without any 
deduction from their ealaries? It must 
be obvious that in this case these gentle- 
men, having pledged themselves to a 
certain view of certain letters, and 
having undertaken to give evidence, 
were bound to appear in Court, and to 
submit themselves to considerable ex- 
amination, and to very prolonged cross- 
examination. This wouldhave involved 
their absence during office hcurs. We 
should like the hon. Baronet’s view 
upon such aset of circumstances. There 
is one other observation I wish to make. 
The Solicitor General for England stated 
last night that these gentlemen acted in 
no partisan spirit ; but since yesterday I 
have had an opportunity of conferring 
with my hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), who informs me 
that before Mr. Birch received any 
retainer from the 7imes’ application was 
made to him on behalf of the hon. 
Member for Cork, but he declined the 
proposed engagement, and subsequently 
accepted that of the Zimes. That does 
not look like acting with impartiality, 
I am obliged to say, and I say it with 
some regret, that we Irish Members 
have, in this keen ordeal, this bitter 
and unmerited trial, which. has been. 
forced upon us by our political enemies, 


experienced from these officials the. 


same spirit ‘of partisanship, hostile to- 


ourselves and our country, which. we, 


have had = to..encounter «all 
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conspiracy against us; that spirit of 
partisanship has been experienced from 
quarters where, at least, a decent show 
of ‘impartiality might have been ex- 
pected. 

Mr. JACKSON : Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman will allow me to answer 
some of the questions about which I 
undertook, when the Vote was before 
the Committee last night, to get some 
information. I will not go into the 
matters which the hon. Member has now 
raised, because I am not prepared with 
the information that will be necessary to 
give an answer. I understand the hon. 
Member to say that an application was 
made to the British Museum officials for 
their services on behalf of the hon. 
Member for Cork. I thought that the 
hou. Gentleman objected to this work 
being done at all by the officials of 
the British Museum. However, I will 
endeavour to answer the questions 
which were put to me last night. 
Perhaps I ought to say in the first place 
that there has been some misapprehen- 
sion and unnecessary alarm as to what 
has taken place with reference to the 
files of newspapers used at the Commis- 
sion. This morning a very full and 
careful inquiry has been made, and 
from information which has been sup- 
plied to me I think I shall be able to 
show that there has not only not been 
anything irregular, but that every step 
which has been taken has been taken on 
the direct order of the Commission, and 
I understand it is the duty of everybody 
to obey such an order. I understand 
that in the earlier stages of the proceed- 
ings subpoenas were served for particular 
files of newspapers. [Mr. Sexton: On 
whom ?] n the librarian. [Mr. 
Szxron: What is his name?] I will 
give the name if the hon. Gentleman 
will let me tell my story. These par- 
ticular files were taken down, but some 
inconvenience was felt because some- 
times all the information required was 
not contained in the particular paper 
which was sent for. Therefore, an 
order of the Court was made, dated the 
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6th of November, 1888, and it was in 
these terms :— 

‘*Whereas the Trustees of the British 
Museum are in possession of certain files of 
the newspapers called United Ireland, the 
Freeman’s Journal, and such other papers as 
may be required from time to time, and 
whereas certain of the said files are now in the 
Royal Courts of Justice, we, the Commissioners 
appointed under the above-named Act, do order 
that the said files be delivered over to the cus- 
tody of our secretary and. his receipt taken for 
the same, the said files to be returned as soon 
as we have finished using them.” 


This order was signed by the Com- 
missioners and was addressed to the 
Trustees of the British Museum, and 

it bore the signature of the Secretary of 
the Commission, Mr. Cunynghame. The 
subposna was made out in the name of 
Mr. Graves, the officer charged with the 
custody of the papers. I was asked 
whether I would state the name of the 
second gentleman engaged in connection 
with the letters. The name of Mr. 
Birch has already been given, and I 
understand that the other gentleman 
was Mr. Ellis. The question was asked 
whether the photographic apparatus of 
the Museum has been used. I am told 
that there is no photographic apparatus 
in the Museum, therefore, it was not 
used. I ought to have stated that the 
order of the Commissioners, dated the 
6th of November, was reported to the 
Trustees by Mr. Bullen on the 8th; and, 
on the 10th November, the Trustees held 
a meeting of the standing committee, at 
which they passed a minute to the effect 
that they agreed to the delivery of the 
files. The House will thus see that 
every step taken was taken simply in 
obedience to the order of the Oommis- 
sioners. I understand that when the 
papers were taken to the Law Courts 
the intention was to place them in a 
room—the only room apparently avail- 
able—at the top of the building; that 
the papers were never out of the custod 

of the officer of the Museum; that it. 
was found that the room in question 
was exceedingly inconvenient for those 
who wished to consult the papers; that 
in accordance with an areangenent: 
made Mr. Soames placed at the disposal 
of the Court a room in which certain 
people were seen, and that every night 
when the files were left there the room 
was not only locked, but also sealed, 
This arrangement continued up to the 
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time the, files were taken back to the 
Museum. I am told that the papers 
were perfectly available for everybody 
who asked to see them, and that there 
was not the slightest intention to favour 
one side or the other. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the hon. Gentle- 
man say what amount was paid to the 
officials for their services ? 

Mr. JACKSON: No, Sir, I cannot; 
I am not able to do so, because these 
two gentlemen have taken up a position 
which I am bound to say they are 
justified in taking up. They state that 
the work performed by them was done 
apart altogether from their official duties ; 
that no part of the work was done 
during the time which it was their duty 
to give to the Museum. 

Mr. SEXTON : What did Mr. Graves 
get? 

Mr. JACKSON: I thought the hon. 
Gentleman referred to the payment by 
the 7imes. Mr. Graves received a guinea 
a day, and each of his two assistants 
received 5s. a day. I think I have now 
given hon. Members the information 
they desire to have. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
No doubt the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman is satisfactory so far as it 
affects the official action of the clerks; 
and I am quite willing to believe 
it was solely due to Mr. Soames 
and his friends that we were shut 
out from the papers. But there is 
one matter on which the statement 
of the hon. Gentleman is not satis- 
factory. Last night the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Cambridgeimplied that what- 
ever work theseoflicials did wasdone after 
official hours. It now appears that there 
is no photographic apparatus belonging 
tothe British Museum. The almanack 
shows that on the Ist of October the sun 
set at half-past five o’clock, and on the 
31st of October at half-past four o’clock. 
It is said these gentlemen did this work 
after official hours. Now we all know 
that for photography something like a 
decent light is required [Mr. J. W. Low- 
THER: Electric light.] Photographin 
Pigott’s signature by electric light! 
I should have thought the intelligence of 
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the hon. Gentleman was proof against 
that. But it is not long since objection 
was taken to introducing the electric 
light into the Museum, and the electric 
light is not there. 


Mr. JACKSON: I omitted to state 
that these two gentlemen did the work 
during the leave they were entitled to 
take. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then we have 
got rid of the official hours argument; I 
am glad of that. But then comes in the 
question of the four seasons. I presume 
these gentlemen usually take their 
holidays in the summer and not in 
October and November. The whole 
thing seems absurd. When men do 
wrong why do they not owntoit? The 
only leave that Mr. Birch and Mr. Ellis 
seem to have taken is leave of their 
senses. It certainly is perfectly 
gratuitous to suggest that there is no 
photographic apparatus in the Museum. 
There ought to be one, and I would 
advise the addition of a few shillings to 
the Estimate to be spent in providing 
one. I was greatly impressed by the 
statement of the Attorney General that 
all the tests had been applied to the 
letters. These disclosures show the 
entire recklessness with which the whole 
business has been gone into. I renew 
my protest against the way in which 
things have been done. After the famous 
interview behind the Speaker’s chair 
between the First Lord, Mr. Leycester, 
our old friend Walter and Mr. Houston, 
are we tu be told that the Zimes people 
came to their conclusions unaided by 
science and aided only by the sug- 
gestions of Houston and Pigott ? 
These gentlemen decline to say what 
fees they had, and I can understand 
their modesty, but we are brought to 
this position; we have the assurance of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
that he went first to Mr. Birch—— 


Mr. JACKSON: I understand that 
is not so. The application of the hon. 
Meuber for Cork to Mr. Birch was sub- 
sequent to that of Mr. Soames. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Thenit wasacase 
of first come first served; their word 
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was previously pledged to Mr. Soames. 
Possibly so. Let us argue it from that 
basis. I will follow the stream which- 
ever way it flows. We are told that the 
application of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cork to the scientists was subse- 
quent to that of Mr. Soames. Very 
well. They had already declared their 
willingness to perjure themselves to Mr. 
Soames for a consideration. [‘‘No.’’] 
They had pledged their willingness to 
declare on the four Evangelists that 
Pigott was a virtuous person. I will 
take it any way you like. Then we 
come to the point when they are ap- 
proached by the accused, and I have 
always considered, in British juris- 
prudence, that the person entitled to 
consideration is the accused; but these 
gentlemen, having pocketed the money 
of the Zimes, declined to consider the 
epee of my hon. Friend the Member 
or Cork. It does seem to me a very 
extraordinary thing that these gentle- 
men, having bound themselves to Mr. 
Soames, should declare their unwilling- 
ness to a Member of this House to hear 
what he had to say. As scientists, 
having no view as between parties, they 
might have heard what my hon. Friend 
had to say. But no, they shut their 
minds to that. They said, “ We will 
not hear you; we will not see you or 
your signature. We have from Mr. 
Soames a series of documents and are 
prepared to swear they bear the signa- 
ture of C. 8. Parnell.” These gentle- 
men might have said, ‘‘ We have a re- 
tainer from Mr. Soames, but we are not 
in the position of advocates.’ I can 
appreciate the position of the Attorney 
General, and should have nothing to 
say against it if he were not Attorney 
General paid by the taxpayers. It is 
the business of an advocate, speaking 
generally, to urge what can be said on 
behalf of the client for whom he is 
retained, and to put his view of the law, 
an uncertain science, before the Oourt. 
But these gentlemen are not advocates ; 
they are gentlemen who are paid by the 
country as scientists. Yet when they 
were approached by the hon. Member 
for Cork, they said, ‘‘ We have already 
taken up the sideof the opposition.” Now, 
it does seem to me an invidious thing 
for people in this position to declare 
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themselves on one side or the other’ 
My hon. Friend had recourse to them 
in his desperation ; not unnaturally he 
wished to have the best guidance. 
Driven from post to pillar he made 
every effort to defend himself against 
unjust accusations. These scientific 
gentlemen recklessly took the side of 
his accusers, and knowing what we 
now know the very name of expert 
has become odious. 

Mr. SEXTON: I desire a word in, 
the nature of a personal explanation- 
The Secretary to the Treasury inter- 
posed in the speech of my hon. Friend 
with the remark that the offer on the 
part of the hon. Member for Cork to 
Mr. Birch came after the offer of 
engagement from the Zimes. I am in- 
formed by my hon. Friend that when 
the offer was made Mr. Birch made 
no such representation, and that my 
hon. Friend is satisfied that the engage- 
ment came after and not before his 
offer. 

Mz. LABOUCHERE: Looking at 
this from the taxpayers’ point of view 
it seems to me we ought to hesitate 
before granting any salaries to these 
officials. It appears that they are 
always having leave; they have an 
exceptional amount of leave; and it 
appears that they are also very stupid. 
Before the sittings of the OCommis- 
sion there was the O’Donnell trial, 
and I presume these experts were con- 
sulted in reference to that trial, for the 
Attorney General declared that he had 
the best information that could be got in 
respect tothe letters. So I suppose they 
then did their work on leave. In winter 
it is almost impossible for the officials 
of the Museum to examine documents 
except in office hours, for it is abso- 
lutely necessary to dothe work by day- 
light. The Solicitor General has told 
us that these gentlemen are frequently 
employed in litigious cases. That 
being so I am inclined to ask, ‘‘ When 
are they not on leave?” It does not 
seem that they devote much time to 
the business of the Museum, but in 
any case they ought not to be paid, 
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because they are so thoroughly stupid 
as to be utterly unreliable. They did 
not examine these letters with the 
microscope as any sensible expert 
would. I did, andif these experts had 
taken the trouble they would have 
seen a white line down the middle 
of the writing indicating where the ink 
did not flow over the pencil tracing. It 
did not require much acuteness to detect 
these signs of clumsy forgery, but these 
experts who are paid large sums of 
money could not see this. The photo- 
graphs, we are told, were not taken at 
the Museum, and it is a somewhat sur- 
prising fact that an establishment which 
has to use photography largely does not 
possess photographic apparatus, but 
when photographs are required by the 
Museum somebody outside has to be 
employed. These photographs were 
taken by the person usually employed 
by the Museum authorities, and under 
the supervision of Mr. Birch and Mr. 
Ellis. Now, I do not suppose these men 
were absolute rogues; I do not say that 
for a moment, but I can only justify 
them from that imputation by consider- 
ing them utter fools. When the copies 
of the photographs supplied to the 
defendants came to be examined, they 
were found to be secondary, not primary 
photographs. It might fairly be sup- 
posed that all the photographs would be 
supplied from the one negative, but that 
was not so. Photographs were taken 
—~ from the first photographs and given to 
the defendants. Hon. Members will 
see how this increased the difficulty of 
discovering traces of forgery, because, 
of course, the secondary photographs 
reproduced all the imperfections on the 
paper of the primary photograph, and 
when they came to be magnified under 
the limelight it was exceedingly difficult 
to establish the forgery. Apart from 
these evidences of folly, “it was a 
great abuse of the position of 
these officials that they should have 
gone over to the side of the Times; 
they should have reserved themselves 
for an order from the Court. Of course 
the Zimes must have gone to them first, 
for the Times had the letters and the 
hon. Member for Cork had not, and 
when the hon. Member did get them he 
found that the Zimes had engaged every 
expert they could put their hands on. 
It was an obvious injustice. Messrs. 
Birch and Ellis should have had a true 
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sense of their position as public officials ; 
they should have refused to serve the 
Times, knowing how their opinion might 
bias the public mind; they should have 
reserved their skill, such as it was, for 
the order of the Court. Under the 
circumstances, I think my hon. Friends 
have made out a good case, and I move 
the reduction of the Vote by £500. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I have already put 
the proposal that the House do agree‘ 
with the Committee in the said Resolu- 
tion. 


The House divided:—Ayes 107 
Noes 48.—(Div. List, No. 316.) 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL 
[LORDS]. (No. 371.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
COMPANY (CONTRACT). 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That the Contract with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, dated the 15th day 
of July, 1889, for the conveyance of Her 
Majesty’s mails, troops, and stores between 
Halifax or Quebec and Hong Kong, and for 
the hire and purchase of vessels as cruisers or 
transports, printed in Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 263, of Session 1889, be approved.”—(Mr. 
Jackson). 


*Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.): I regret that the House 
should be called upon at this time of the 
night, and at this period of the Session, 
to consider this important contract. The 
House itself is thin, and Members 
are exhausted. Of course Govern- 
ment can at such a time invariably 
command a majority, consequently a 
contract of this nature never receives 
adequate consideration. It is brought 
up in accordance with the Standing 
Order which requires that the approval 
of this House should be given to these 
contracts. Iam not making complaint 
particularly against this Government, 
because ever since this Standing Order 
was passed, all Governments have acted 
in precisely the same way. Now this 
contract is for a fortnightly service 
between Canada, China, and Japan, 
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and it is to cost us £60,000 a year. 
Perhaps, taking it altogether, there is 
more to be said in its favour and less 
against it than could have been said of 
any other contract which has been before 
the House in recent years. Two years 
ago there was a contract approved by 
this House which gave the P. & 0. Com- 
pany a sum of £265,000 a year, for ten 
years, for carrying the mails to India 
and China—the service to be a weekly 
one to India and a fortnightly one to 
China. Now, dividing this subsidy in 
proportion to mileage, this would give 
a cost of £129,000 for the Indian Service, 
and of £136,000 for the China Service. 
I pointed out at that time that £136,000 
was an excessive sum to pay for carrying 
the mails to Hong Kong, because a 
much better and cheaper service could 
be had by way of Calcutta. I also 
drew the attention of the House to the 
fact that this very mail service, the con- 
tract for which is now before us, could 
be conducted much more rapidly for 
correspondence to China and Japan than 
by the P. and O. route. The House may 
remember that the P. & 0. Company are 
only paid to earry the mails to Hong 
Kong, nevertheless a large quantity of 
correspondence has to go through to 
Shanghai and the Northern parts of 
China, as well as to Japan. Now, I 
should like to refer to some information 
which the Secretary to the Treasury 
in reply to a question last night gave 
to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Kirkealdy in reference to the time 
occupied by these various routes. 
He said that the mails to Hong Kong, 
if sent by the P. & O. Company, over 
what is called the Eastern route, 
occupied a period in the sending, 
ranging from 32} days to 37} days, or 
an average of 35 days, while by the 
Western route the fastest time would be 
34 days and the longest 36 days, which 
also gives an average of 35 days. But 
to Shanghai, the Eastern route occupies 
374 days at the shortest, and 42} at the 
longest ; whereas by the Western route 
the shortest time was 30} days and the 
longest 324 days, thereby giving a 
saving of from seven to ten days by 
this route as compared with the P. & O. 
Company’s route. In reference to Yoko- 
hama, the saving was even greater, 
for it amounted to from 15 to 18 days 
in favour of the Western route. The 
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P. & O. Company are only paid for 
carrying correspondence to Hong Kong, 
but of course a large correspondence 
is carried which goes on to Shanghai 
and Yokohama, and for which the 
Post Office is paid, notwithstanding 
which there is a heavy loss to our Post 
Office in connection with this service, 
because the amount received for postage 
is nothing like the sum which the Post 
Office has to pay for the service. When 
this proposed new contract comes into 
force, the loss will be very much in- 
creased, because a great deal of the 
correspondence which now goes by the 
Eastern route will be transferred to the 
Pacific route. This will be especially 
the case with correspondence to Shanghai 
and to Japan. Indeed, a great deal of 
the work, which the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company are now receiving 
$136,000 a year to perform, will be 
transferred to the new route, for which 
we are to pay a sum of £45,000 per 
annum. I have felt it my duty to draw 
the attention of the House to this 
matter. I have made no statement of 
facts about which there can be no dis- 
pute. Ihave merely quoted the reply 
of the Secretary to the Treasury given 
last night to the question of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy. I 
know that in these days there is a ten- 
dency to meet statements of this kind 
by mere contradictions ; becauseas these 
contracts are not considered in Oom- 
mittee, there is no opportunity for after — 
restatement and proof; but I venture to 
say that it is impossible for the Govern- 
ment to contradict the statements which 
I have made. I do not intend to divide 
the House on this question, and will 
content myself by giving notice that I 
intend next Session to place a Motion 
on the Paper with reference to contracts 
of this kind, with a view of having them 
referred to a Select Committee before 
they are finally accepted by the Trea- 
sury, and thus we may relieve the 
House of the responsibility which now 
falls upon it. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy): I entirely disapprove of this 
contract. I think itis most extravagant 
and unnecessary. You have already a 
perfectly good service, and I do not 
think we want any fresh arrangement. 
It seems to me that this contract is the 
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result of pressure which has been 
brought to bear upon the Government 
with the view of securing additional 
traffic for this Canadian Pacific route. 
I think my hon. Friend was in error 


when he spoke of it as a fortnightly 
service. I find on reference to the 
contract that the sum of £60,000 is to 
be paid for a monthly mail service to 
China and Japan, and therefore I am 
induced to assert that it is the most ex- 
travagant contract which the Post 
Office has ever yet made. Regarding 
the time which will be occupied by the 
alternative routes, I think the Secretary 
to the Treasury must have considerably 
stretched the matter in favour of the 
Western route. If he will look at the 
date at which the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company have bound them- 
selves to deliver the mail at Hong 
Kong and Shanghai, I think he will 
find that I am correct in this sugges- 
tion. I fancy, also, that he has only al- 
lowed five and a half days for the 
carriage of the mails across the Atlantic, 
and he has not taken into consideration 
the stoppages which are likely to occur 
there. In fact, to my mind, if this 
contract is to be carried out in the time 
he has suggested, it will involve the 
establishment of a regular service 
across the Atlantic in connection with 
it. No doubt the quicker service to 
Japan will be a considerable advantage, 
but, after all, it is a comparatively 
small service, and certainly not worth 
while our paying £45,000 a year for it. 
As regards China you have an alterna- 
tive route for mails, and I do not think 
you will get them carried a bit quicker 
than you do now by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company. I know we have 
been told that this new route will be of 
advantage to us for naval and military 
purposes, but I ask where does this 
advantage come in, unless, indeed, we 
propose to invade Japan, which I hope 
we shall never attempt? A suggestion 
has also been made that it affords an 
alternative route to India. I deny that 
there would be any advantage in that 
respect. I think that so long as we 
retain command of the seas we shall 
find that the route we possess around 
the Cape of Good Hope will perfectly 
well meet all our requirements, and it 
is utterly absurd and ridiculous to sup- 
pose that we should ever require to send 
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our troops by this new Western route. 
I think the manner in which this con- 
tract has been pressed upon the accept- 
ance of the Government constitutes a 
great abuse of the Forms of the House, 
and I think it is also an equal abuse 
that at this late hour of the night, when 
we have a rule which stops ordinary 
business at 12 o’clock, we should be 
enabled to vote away the money of the 
nation. We know it is quite impossible to 
fully discuss these matters at this period 
of the night, and I desire to enter my 
very strong protest against the course 
which has been taken by the Govern- 
ment. I hold this route to be totally 
unnecessary. We know it is not 
required for postal purposes; and for 
naval and military purposes I contend 
it would be utterly useless, unless we 
ever intend to invade China and Japan, 
and that I hope we never shall do. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved— 


“‘ That the Contract with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, dated the 15th day of July 
1889, for the conveyance of Her Majesty’s 
Mails, Troops, and Stores between Halif» or 
Quebec and Hong Kong, and for the hire and 
purchase of Vessels as Cruisers or Transports, 
printed in Parliamentary Paper, No. 268, of 
Session 1889, be approved.” —(Mr. Jackson.) 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS (ROYAL COM. 
MISSION.) 


Copy ordered— 


& ‘‘ Of Treasury Minute, dated the 10th day of 
August 1889, upon the Second Report of the 
Royal Commission on Civil Establishments.” — 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 330. ] 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS [REDEMPTION 
OF ANNUITIES.} 


Committee to consider of authorising the 
repayment out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament for Naval Services, and, if so faras 
those moneys are insufficient, of charging on the 
Consolidated Fund any sums advanced by the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt to the Admiralty for the redemp- 
tion of annuities to certain Railway Companies 
under any Act of the present Session to grant 
money for the purpose of certain local loans, 
and for other purposes relating to local loans 
(Queen’s Recommendation signified), to- 


morrow. 
House adjourned at twenty 

minutes after One 

o’clock. 
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-HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 17th August, 1889. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. (No. 382.) 


Lords Amendments to be considered 
upon Tuesday next, and to be printed. 


POOR LAW BILL. (No. 383.) 


Lords Amendments to be considered 
upon Tuesday next, and to be printed. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. (No. 374.) 
- Lords Amendments considered :— 


Amendment, in. page 3, line 8, after 
“any,” insert “ casual.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.” 


Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): I 
wish to say, in regard to these Amend- 
ments, that, although we have been hand- 
somely treated by the House of Lords, 
the Amendments come so suddenly upon 
us that it is difficult to examine them, and 
I hope the Lord Advocate will tell us if 
there is any substantial alteration. Some- 
times a snake lurks in the grass. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Gentleman that the time for making 
any general remarks was when I put the 
Question, that these Amendments be now 
considered. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
VOL. OCCXXXIX. [ru1ep szntzs. | 





Amendment, in page 10, line 5, leave- 
out “a determination,” and insert “any 
proceedings.” . . 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.” 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I wish to point out to the Lord 
Advocate the effect of this Amendment. 
As the Bill left this House, an appeal 
could be made by the ratepayers from a 
decision of the District Committee to the 
County Council. Of course we are all’ 
anxious that, when the Bill comes into 
effect, the appeals shall be as little as 
possible, and that they should not be upon 
trivial matters. The effect of the Lords’ 
Amendment is to leave out “ deter. 
mination,” and insert the word “ pro- 
ceeding,” so that the ratépayers may 
appeal to the County Council against any ” 
proceeding whatever of the District 
Committee. The effect of this will be 
that the Committee may order a certain 
pavement to be put in repair, or some 
trivial thing of that kind, and the matter 
can be hung up, because tho Secretary 
for Scotland declares that, as there is an 
appeal pending, the proceedings must be 
delayed. Of course it is too late now to 
niake any alteration in the Lords’ Amend- 
ment, and I have only risen to point out 
the effect of the alteration—namely, that 
it opens the door to appeals, and thereby 
lessens the power of the District Com- 
mittees. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Amendment, in line 7, at end of Clause 
77, add— 


“Provided that where a county is not 
divided into districts the powers and duties 
and liabilities of a District Committee under 
this Act shall devolve upon the County Council, 
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and for the of the management and 
maintenance of highways, and the adminis- 
tration of the laws relating to public health, 
the following persons shall be deemed to be 
County Councillors; that is to say, one repre- 
sentative from a Parochial Board of each 
parish comprised or partly comprised within 
the county, and one representative of each 
burgh within the meaning of the Roads and 
B (Scotland) Act, 1878, where ‘the 

¢ and maintenance of the high- 
ways within the burgh have, under the pro- 
visions of. the last-mentioned Act, been trans- 
ferred to the county; and the provisions of 
the immediately preceding Sub-section shall 
apply to those representatives.” 


Motion made, and Question pro + 


“That this House doth agreé with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.” 


Mr. CALDWELL: This Amendment 
makes provision for the powers’ of Dis- 
trict Committees in counties which are 
not subdivided ; in which case the repre- 
sentatives of the Parochial Board are to 
be deemed County Councillors for the 

of the Act, with all the powers 
ofCounty Councillors. Now] gather that, 
under this Bill, women may be members of 
District Committees of the County Coun- 
cil.. There is this disqualification, that 
ne woman shall be elected a County Coun- 
cillor ; but there is a proviso that, in re- 
gard to the formation of District Com- 
mittees, the Parochial Boards and certain 
burghs are to appoint representatives. 
There. is no restriction whatever as to 
the character of these representatives 
_and no disqualification in the case of 
women. The effect of the clause intro- 
duced by the Lords is that, where there 
is no subdivision of a county, the persons 
elected by the Parochial Boards shall be 
deemed to be County Councillors; and, 
therefore, the disqualification of women 
will come in; and the rights of the Pa- 
rochial Boards in sending representatives : 
to the District Committees will necessarily 
be cartailed, instead of having extended 
to them the full rights and privileges of 
County Councillors in the case of counties 
not subdivided. I think the better read- 
ing of the Amendment would be “ that 
such persons shall be held to possess the 
power and privileges of County Council- 
lors,” because the disqualification does 
not apply to the original appointment ; 
and the words “shall be deemed to be 
County Councillors ” must be read in re- 
gard tothe performance of the duties, 
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women shall not be appointed. I have felt 
it incumbent upon me to call attention 
to this Amendment, but I do not propose 
to move that the House shall disagree 
with it. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Amendment, in page 73, line 17, at 
end of Clause 119, to add as a new Sub- 

(9) For the purposes of this Section, county. 
ssh tioeke wal settee cone Goa eee 
deemed to be, existing Officers.” } 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.” 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I strongly ob- 
ject to the Amendment, and I beg to 
move that this House do disagree with 
it. It seems to me to be exceedingly 
like a job. It will be remembered that 
the Compensation Clauses of this Bill 
were regarded in this House with very 
great suspicion. In my opinion they are 


far too liberal already ; but, according to 


this Amendment, a new class of officers 
are to be entitled to compensation. These 
county road clerks and district road 
clerks either come under the general 
designation of officers entitled to com- 
pensation, or they do not. If they do, 
they are entitled under Clause 118 to 
compensation ; but if not, I do not see 
why we should accept an Amendment 
which will give them the title. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Gentleman object to this Amendment ? 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: Yes, Sir. 

Tats LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Roserison, Bute): This is a mere 
drafting ~Amendment. There is no 
doubt of the fact that these officers are in 
substance “existing officers,” and the 
Amendment has. only been inserted to 
make the matter clear. 

Mr. CALDWELL: What the Lord 
Advocate has stated is quite true ; but it 


is equally true that the object of thts 
Amendment is to give these officers a 


right to compensation; whereas under 
the Act by which they were appointed 


they have no right to compensation. In’ 


the section which immediately precedes 
this, it is declared that certain 

whose offices are likely to be abolished, 
shall not be entitled to compensation un- 


less they are otherwise entitled to com-’ 


pensation, and this is an alteration which 
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was slipped in from. the other side of the 
House, and accepted by the Lord Advo- 
cate. _We were taken by surprise, and 
allowed it to be accepted. I shall cer- 
tainly support’ the Motion of my hon. 
Friend to disagree with this Amendment. 


The House divided :—Ayes 63 ; Noes 
23.—(Div. List, No. 317.) 


Remainder of Lords’ 
agreed to. .” 


PUBLIC: WORKS LOANS [REDEMPTION | 
OF ANNUITIES, } 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


- Resolved— 


“That it is pr armas to authorise the re- 
payment out of moneys to be, provided by 
Parliament for Naval services, and, if and so 
far as those moneys are insufficient, to charge 
on the Consolidated Fund any sums advanced 
by the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt to the Admiralty for the re- 
demption of annuities to certain Railway 
Companies under any Act of the present 
Session to grant money for the purpose of 
certain local loane, and for other purposes 
relating to local Joans.’’ 

Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


Amendasnis 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
-. Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass VI, 
1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £260,472, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year. 
ending on the 31st bas § of March 1890, on 
Superannuation, Refi and Compassionate 

oes “and Gratuities under 
Statutes, and for Compassionate Allowances: 
and Gratuities awarded by the Commistiéners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury.” 


Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): TF 
think we have great: reason to complain 


thatso' very important a Vote, involving} 
+ it. had been the custom hitherto. to pub-: 


serious considerations, which received: 
much discussion in previous Sessions, 
should be sprung upon us in this irregular: 
way. I have no doubt that the First Lord 
of the. Treasury ‘is.anxious to make pro- 
gress with the Estimates, but he gave a 
distinct some time ago, which I 





think must/have-escaped his memory,that, 
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excepting the Irish Votes, the Estimates 
should be taken in their regular order. 
It is particularly unfortunate that. this: 
Estimate should. have been selected for: 
consideration to-day out of the ordinary: 
course, seeing that the Minute 
in relation to the Civil Service, which 1 
believe has been. laid upon the Table, has 
not yet been distributed to Members. ; 
*Tue SECRETARY 710 ‘tHe’ TREA- 
SURY (Mr: Jackson, ' Leeds, N.)+ -That 
Minute has no reference to this Vote. .«: 
Sir G. CAMPBELL: lt. refers. ta the. 


| medical certificates orto the terms myn 


which superannuation is to be allowed. 
*Mr. JACKSON : It will be dealt with 
on the Superannuation Bill. 

Sm G.: CAMPBELL: I think .we 
ought to know what: the Government 
intend to do before these: Superannuation: 
Allowances.are voted. What I want to 
know is, whether this Estimate contains: 
all the Superannuation Allowances | we 
shall be asked to vote this year? Last’ 
year a Supplementary Estimate was pre: 
sented, and, although we allowed it te: 
pass, it certainly contained items whick 
were open to criticism, and which ought, 
to have been disallowed. In the present 
ease I wish to know if there are Super- 
annuation Allowances, of which we have 
no knowledge, which will have to be 

id out of this Vote? Before we go 
into. particulars, I hope. the Secretary :to. 
the Treasury will. be able to tell us. 
whether it is a fact, or not, that a good 
many Annuities and Superannuation: 
Allowances have been granted, the ne-. 
minal list of which does not appear in: 
the papers attached:-to this Vote, «+ © 
*Mr. JACKSON: When this Vote was 
before the Committee last year I was 
asked. whether. the. list, attached to. the- 
Estimate contained a complete listof ail: 
the Superannuations granted and whieh - 
were paid at. that particular time. 1 
ex that, the list. attached. to the 
Estimate contained particulars of all the 
Superannuations added up to the No- 
yember previous. 1 also explained that. 


lish once every three years a complete. 
list of all the Superannuation Allowances, ’. 
and I was asked whether in future I 
would not have a complete list published 
every year. I. replied that, next year is 
the year for publishing a complete lst, 
and that if it. was the wish of the Come. 
; €23 
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mittee that a complete list should be 
published every year I would see whether 
the wish could be gratified. The list 
attached to the present Estimate does 
not contain every Superannuation Allow- 
ance ; for instance, the allowances granted 
since the 30th of November do not appear 
in the list. They will appear next year. 
As I have said, a complete list will be 
published next year. I think there is no 
reason beyond the labour and the cost of 
preparing it why the list should not be 
given every year in a complete form. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I think it is 
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necéssary we should have a complete list | i 


of Superannuation Allowances presented 
along with the Estimate. At present we 
nly know what Superannuations are 
‘granted ; we do not know whether they 
are rightly or wrongly granted. We are 
-aaked to vote some Superannuations now, 
and not to know anything about them 
until next year, when it will be too late. 
The whole object of the lists attached to 
‘the Estimates is defeated, because they 
are out of date. I certainly understood 
that the result of the discussion last year 
would be that we should have a complete 
list presented with the Estimate. 

*Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I observe 
there is a Superannuation Allowance of 
£236 5s. to Mr. Clifford. Lloyd. Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd’s age is given as 41. He 
served only 11 years, and received a 
salary of close upon £1,000. But the 
_Oommittee know that this gentleman has 
been employed in the Public Service 
since this Superannuation Allowance ap- 
peared in the Estimate. If I mistake 
not, Mr. Clifford Lloyd was employed in 
Kgypt since he was supposed to have 
retired from the Public Service on ac- 
«count of ill-health. Besides, he has been 
employed in the Mauritius, fomenting, 
as far as he could, disturbances of a most 
trying character between certain of the 
colonists and the Governor, Sir John 
Pope Hennessy. In the Mauritius he 
was, both physically and mentally, most 
active, and how the name of the gentle- 
man Can appear in the Estimate as having 
beén retired from the Public Service on 
account of ill-health I cannot understand. 
If the gentleman’s name appeared 
amongst the Compassionate Allowance 
we might probably understand it. I 
hope it will not appear in next year's 
Estimate, because if it does, we shall 

Mr. Jackson eal & 
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Lloyd in the Public Service. 


*Mr. JACKSON : I explained this item. 
to the Committee last year. It is true’ 


that this gentleman retired through ill- 
health. It is true that after he was 
awarded this Superannuation Allowance 
his health apparently improved, and he 
was given fresh employment, but during 
the time he was employed the pension 


was suspended. His health broke down’: 


again, and, of course, his pension came 

into force again. I am afraid there can 

be no doubt that his health is seriously 
ae PE 


impaired. K 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: This case proves 
what I said. : 
*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrra, Strand, 


Westminster): The case was debated 


and explained last year. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: That is what I 
was going to say. The pension was 
granted last year, and yet it appears in 
the roll of this year. The case makes 
abundantly clear the gross abuse made 
of medical certificates. I have no doubt 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s health was, for very 
good reasons, endangered in Ireland, but 
after he had served in Egypt and the’ 
Mauritius, he was allowed to go back on 
the old medical certificate. ay at 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): Is the right hon. Gentleman 
quite confident this Superannuation was 
passed last year ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes. 


.*Sir G. CAMPBELL: I have another 
case to mention. I do not know whether 


this was passed last year. It is the case . 


of the Hon. Sir W. Stuart. He has 
served only 14 years, and he is to 
get an annuity of £1,300. The cause. 
is represented by a blank. It is not 
stated to be ill-health: no cause what- 
ever is given. I should like to receive 
some explanation of this grant. 

Mr. JACKSON : This Superannuation 
Allowance was awarded to this gentleman 


under an Act which governs diplomatic: 


pensions, and the allowance does not 
exceed the amount he is entitled to. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL : Is that really 80? 


Is there an Act governing diplomatic’ 
pensions and allowing a man £1,300 a- 


year after 14 years’ service? If 80, 
why is that Act not stated in the proper 
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column? I beg to move the reduction 
of the Vote by £1,300. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to make an inquiry concerning two pen- 
sions which caused a great deal of interest 
in Ireland—one is the pension allowed 
to Mr. Cornwall. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: A Resolution has 
been moved to reduce the Vote in respect 
of a particular pension. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £259,172, 
be granted for the said Service.’ "(Sir 
George Campbell.). 


Sm G. CAMPBELL : Shall I have an 
opportunity of moving other reductions ? 
Tae CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: There are two 
very large pensions allowed on account 
of abolition of office in the Patent Office. 
“My impression is that there was some 
discussion on this question last year, but 
I do not know whether the pensions 
were voted last year or not. I should 
like some explanation of this abolition of 
office under which two gentlemen in 
the prime of life receive, one a pension 
-of £520, and the other a pension of 
£300 6s, 8d. 

Mr. JACKSON: These gentlemen 
-were retired following a very careful 
and full inquiry by a Committee, over 
which my hon. Friend the Member for 
Wigtonshire (Sir H. Maxwell) presided. 
The result of the inquiry and the result 
of the abolition of office has led to a very 
large saving in the Patent Office, and, I 
think, to a more efficient discharge of the 
duties of the Patent Office. I believe 1 
explained the question last year. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I think this 
question was more or less before the 
House last year, and I have in my hand 
@ letter from one of the gentlemen whose 
office was abolished. 

Mr. JACKSON: He objected, no 
doubt. 

Sir G.CAMPBELL: Yes; he did not 
want to be abolished at all. It seems to 
‘me that this is a very heavy burden to 
-puton the taxpayers, but I will not press 
it further. Now, let me point out that 
“there is an extraordinary epidemic 
-of ill-health in the prison establishments. 


{Avausr 17, 1889} 
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I find a long list of gentlemen whe, 
having served only 10 years, are retired, 
not on account of reorganisation or any 
change made in prison management, but 
on account of ill-health. Take the case 
of the Rev. R. Bullock. He has served 
10 years, he has retired on the ground 
of ill-health, and he has been awarded a 
pension of £98, Perhaps the Secretary 
to the Treasury will tell us how ‘it 
happens there has been this extra- 
ordinary epidemic of ill-health amongst 
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the prison officials of the United 
Kingdom ? ; 
Mr. JACKSON: This matter I en- 


deavoured to explain clearly the last 
time the Vote was before the Committee. 
The hon. Member will remember that 
under the Prisons Act the pensions to 
which the officers who served under the 
local authority and took service under 
Government were entitled, were to be 
apportioned, according to the service, 
partly on the local authority and partly 
on the Government. The gentleman 
whom the hon. Member has mentioned 
is 58 years of age, and the 10 years 
represent his services under Cavers 
ment. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I admit that 
explanation ; but the hon. Gentleman has 
not attempted to explain the extra- 

ordinary epidemic of ill- health amonget 
prison officials. 

A LORD or tat TREASURY (Sir H. 
Maxwett, Wigton): Perhaps I can give 
the hon. Gentleman a satisfactory ex- 
planation. Every ‘medical certificate 
comes before me before the pension is 
granted. In all these cases I make most 
particular inquiries ; in fact, a pension is 
not granted until I am fully satisfied of 
the bona fides of the case. 

Srr G. CAMPBELL : I have no doubt 
the hon. Baronet has done his duty, but 
still he is liable to be deceived. Were 
these gentlemen examined by a — 
medical officer ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Yes, all of them. 

Mr. SEXTON : Is there any pension 
or allowance paid to G. C. Cornwall, 
formerly the Secretary to the Post Office 
in Ireland? He left the Service under 
circumstances of a most extraordinary 
character which oe 

Mr. JACKSON : I understand the 
Post Office a eagg ~ not ye 5 a in my 
Vote at all. 
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Mr. SEXTON: Then inthe case of 
Gorrie Condon. He was in Dublin 
Castle, and left the Service under 
carcumstances of a most unprecedented 
character. 
. Me, JACKSON: I am told he has 
heen dead two years. 
‘Mr. SEXTON : What is the nature of 
the information ‘the hon. Gentleman 
possesses ? 
Mr. JACKSON: I have it on the 
best authority; but if the right hon. 
Gentleman wishes details, I will get 
them. 
-Mr. SEXTON: Can the hon. Gentle- 
man assure us that the payment of the 
pension has ceased ? 
- Mr. JACKSON : Yes, Sir. 
‘Sm G. CAMPBELL: I find there has 
been an immense number of pensions 
granted in the Courts of Justice. A 
clerk, 33 years of age, received a salary 
of £481. He served 11 years, and got a 
pension of £61. Another clerk, 36 years 
of age, received a pension of £185; 
another clerk, 46 years of age, was 
awarded a pension of £266; another 
clerk, 50 years of age, got £371; and all 
these pensions were granted on the ground 
of reorganisation of office. In the Board 
eé Trade Department, I notice man 
pensions ranging from £200 to £400, 
and these, too, were granted on the ground 
of reorganisation of the Registry Office. 
*Mr. JACKSON: The reorganisation 
@# the. Registry Office fullowed upon the 
_Report of a Committee, and I believe the 
daving was from £10,000 to £12,000 a 
year. I believe there never was a better 
veorganisation of an Office. The work 
was transferred to another Department, 
‘with the result I have stated. Really, if 
I may venture to. say so, unless the hon. 
Gentleman is willing to trust to the ad- 
ministration of the Department and their 
‘desire to carry out the work in an 

economic way, it* will be absolutely im- 
- possible to make any arrangements at 

all, or ‘carry out any reorganisation for 

the benefit of the Public Service. The 

‘payments made in these instances are 

ach as the recipients can fairly claim ; 
«they are not exceptional terms, large 
-@avings are effected, and I am quite sure 

the work of the Office is economically 

* ‘Ste G. CAMPBELL : I am not willing 

' t@ trust Government officials in : the 
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matter, for I know what gross jobbery 
takes place in regard to reorganisa- 
tion of Offices. Men are retired in the 
prime of life, others are promoted, and 
pensions are created. What is wholly 
lost sight of is the principle that when a 
man in the prime of life has his Office 
abolished he ought to be found employ- 
ment in another office ; he ought not to 
have a vested right to compensation. I 
am not prepared to say there is a case for 
the reduction of the Vote, but there is 
much in it that requires explanation, and 
this I hope another year it will receive. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : Nearly all 
the men are 60 years of age, and I do not 
see how you can take these clerks and 
settle them ina new office. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: They are all 
ages, from 33 upwards. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
2. £7,000, to complete the sum for 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, &c. 


3. £65,500, to complete the sum for 
Pauper Lunatics, Scotland. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) : I must say I think there is 
much unfairness in the manner in which 
Scotland is treated this year as compared 


Y |} with England. England in the current 


financial year has not only the probate 
duty but the licence duty, but in ‘Scotland 
we have the old system of grants. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
cannot raise the question on this par- 
ticular Vote. 


Vote agreed to. 


4. £4,005, to complete the sum for 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland. 

*Mr. FLYNN: I observe there is an 
increase of £4,545 in this Vote, and 
as indicating an increase in the number 
of pauper lunatics, this affords little 
consolation to the Irish people. But 
I call attention to the Vote: for the 
purpose of expressing my opinion that 
the Treasury would not be called: upon to 
make such a large contribution if 
asylums had more efficient local control. 
We have before complained of the want 
of local representation on the Board. 
Such quasi representation as there is, is 
by nomination of the Lords Lieutenant of 
the Counties. j 

THe CHAIRMAN : The only question 
‘before the Committee is the grant of four 
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shillings per head in aid of the main- 
tenance of pauper lunatics. It is not 
possibile to enter into the question of 
administration or control. 

*Mr. FLYNN : The point I wished to 
“raise was that the contribution would not 
be so heavy if there was more efficient 
control. However, I will call attention 
to the subject on another occasion ; it is 


certainly a matter that deserves the con- | I 


sideration of the Treasury. iil 
_yt Mr. MOLLOY (King’s County, Birr) : 
\Has:.anything been done in relation to 
the question which was raised last year 
er the year before as to the boarding-out 
gf pauper lunatics? The hon. Gentle- 
- man will remember that strong recom- 
mendations were made in that direction. 
ii Mr. JACKSON : There have. been 
some communications on the subject. I 
will ascertain and give the hon. Gentle- 
man every information. 


> Vote agreed to. 


"'5. £7,658, to complete the sum for 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland. 


».. Mr. SEXTON ; As the Chief Secre- 
tary and the Solicitor General for Ireland 
are both absent it might be convenient for 
the hon. Member for Dover to give us 
some explanation of the intention of the 
Government in regard to this Vote: ‘The 
chon. Gentleman confines himself too 
much to correspondence. We should be 
glad to have a.“ taste of his quality” in 
Debate. I consent to the Vote with re: 
ductance, because the distribution of the 
grant is made upon a scheme settled 35 
‘years ago, and which bears no relation to 
the needs of the City of Dublin and the 
relative value of the work done by the 
-hogpitals coneerned. It will be found, 
on. reference to the list.of those who have 
-local knowledge, that it is an antiquated 
settlement and does not meet the require- 
ments of to-day. It is very well known 
- that the Government have had a Bill on 
the stocks for some time for a capitalisa- 
“tion and redistribution of the grant, and 
we have waited anxiously for the 
effectuation of asettlement. Perhaps the 
Secretary to the Treasury can now make 
some decisive announcement? We pay. 
£700 io a draftsman; and I think we 
may claim some work from him. ‘I 
believe a Bill has been partly drawn up 
4nd that its provisions substantially carry, 
__-Out the. recommendations .of the .Com- 
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mission on the subject. If that is so I 
assume that the Bill would pass with 
general assent, certainly with the assent 
of Irish Members. I understand that the 
persoys concerned have been given to 
understand there is an intention to pre- 
sent a Bill, and only this morning I had 
@ letter from a gentleman interested, 
expressing how keenly the delay is felt. 
amsure I may appeal to the com- 
passionate nature of the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and I would press him: to even 
now bring in the Bill, and I think I can 
assure him it would go throngh its 
various stages without difficulty. It will 
be a small concession at the end of a 
Session barren of results for Ireland. 

Mr. JACKSON: I may say that I 
had hoped to introduce the Bill earlier 
in the Session ; it is drafted, and I believe 
just about ready. I will endeavonr, after 


‘what the right hon. Gentleman has said, 


to introduce it, and try to pass it, this 
year, Of course that can only be done 
if the Bill receives practically the unani- 


‘| mous support of the House. 


Dr. CLARK: If there is anything 
that Ireland wants, it is at once given. 
If there is anything Scotland asks for, it 
is at once refused. Here is a proposal to 
grant money for Irish hospitals. What 


‘is the claim for Imperial money to be 


devoted to that purpose, while in Seot- 
land and in England we have to depend 
on our local subscriptions ? 

Mr. MOLLOY: I hope the Secretary 
to the Treasury will introduce the Bill. 
I am sure it will receive general assent. 
Do not let him be deterred by the fear 
of the opposition of my hon. Friend near 
me, I think I may undertake that he 
shall be taken away into the country.. 

Mr. SEXTON: I am sure my hon. 
Friend will not take such an unjusti- 
fiable course as his words would seem to 
indicate. I am sure, looking back over 
@ period of 10 years, he will find that 
by votes and voice Irish Members have 
always supported the just demands of 
Scotland,—and the demands of Scotland 
are always just. Never have we inter- 


fered to prevent the allocation of Im- 


perial money to Scotch uses, and I hope 
my hon. Friend will not pursue a policy 
so much at variance to that we have 
pursued towards Scotland, and disturb 
the relations between Scotch and ‘Trish 


| Members whieh have’ been maintained 
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for many years. This redistribution was 
recommended by a Royal Commission 
some years ago. I have confidence in 
the good intentions of my hon. Friend, 
and would beg the Secretary not to be 
disturbed on his account. 

*Mr. MURPHY (Dublin,St. Patrick’s): 

I think that the effect of the recommend- 
ations of the Commission went not only 
to redistribution, but to an actual re- 
duction of the grant. I am sure that 
those who are interested in this matter 
would be willing to accept a smaller 
sum if it were allocated in a manner 
in which the money would be more 
usefully employed. It would facili- 
tate. the passing of the Bill if, having 
in view the possibility of amendment, 
we could see its provisions without 
delay. 

Dr. CLARK : Of course, until I see 
.the Bill Ido not know what course I 
may deem it my duty to take. I only 
wished to point out the difference in the 
way in which the Treasury treat Ireland 
and Scotland. I said last night that 
Ireland is the spoiled favourite of the 
Treasury, and this is an instance of that. 
Vote agreed to. 


6. £6,533, to complete the sum for 
Savings Banks and Friendly Societies 
Deficiency. 

Dr. CLARK : I see there is £12,019 
more to be paid under this Vote than 
last year, and this after the statement of 

—the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
sum would ‘decrease year by year, and 
that there would be no increase in the 
liability. I do not see the use of doing 
anything to make good these sums to 
Savings Banks. I think when we 
instituted the Post Office Banks all others 
should have been placed in the position 
of any other joint stock banks, and give 
the market rate. 

*Mr. JACKSON : I do not remember 
that my right hon. Friend said that tits 
particular subhead was going to decrease 
every year, except in the sense that it 
would be gradually wiped out. As I 
understand, this year the increase is 

- largely due to the fact that interest 
received on investments has diminished. 
Everybody knows that the rate of 

interest obtained now is much less than 

it was. As regards Friendly Societies, 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer has the 
Mr. Sexton 
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power to use the Sinking Fund, and did 
use it, to pay off large advances. It 
comes to the same thing in the long run, 


Vote agreed to. 


7. £939, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other Al- 
lowances, Great Britain. ) 

Dr. CLARK: I observe that there 
are still certain Spaniards residing in 
this country who receive allowances for 
services rendered 70 or 80 years ago, 
though I see, after the discussion of last 
year, the item for the aged Canadian 
Indian, £6, has disappeared. Butin re- 
gard to. these annual payments, and oe 
amounts for the repair of the bridge at 
Berwick, and the grant to the Bishop of 
Sodor and Man, would it not be well 
that they should be commuted and be 
done with ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I agree that these 
small sums ought to be wiped out, and, 
following out the discussion we had last 
year, I did raise the question, but it was 
deferred in view of the question of which 
notice was given by the hon. Member for 
Northampton in relation to pensions and 

allowances. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I dare 
say the information has been given 
before, but can the hon. Gentleman 
explain the item of £1,000 as com- 
pensation to Universities for the loss 
of the privilege of printing and vending 
almanacks ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The explanation is 
that formerly under Royal Charters the 
Universities enjoyed the sole privilege of 
printing almanacks, and when this was 
thought to be inconvenient in the public 
interest, an allowance was made, and the 
privilege taken away. It is one of those 
items that, with others, ought to be com- 
muted. 


Vote agreed to, 
8. £1,474, to complete the sum for Mis- 


cellaneous Charitable and other Allow- 
ances, Ireland. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass VII. 
9. £12,639, to complete the sum for 
Temporary Commissions. 


- Mr. CALDWELL: I desire to say & 
few words with reference to the Educa- 
tional Endowments (Scotland) Commia- 
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sion which expires this year. There is 
the peculiar circumstance that while the 
Commission expires this year, important 
alterations will be made in the schemes 
they have passed, and it is desirable that 
the attention of the Commission should 
be called to the effect of the changes that 
will take place within the next few 
months in order that they may advise 
the Education Department before they 
cease to hold office. The Committee is 
aware of the changes effected by the 
granting of free education under the 
Local Government Act for Scotland, and 
very important changes will take place 
as regards a number of endowment 
schemes. The Act provides that where 
a scheme provides the payment of fees 
for elementary education, henceforth 
secondary education shall be provided in 
its place, but the point upon which the 
Local Government Act does not make 
provision, and to which it is necessary 
the Commissioners should have regard, 
is that under certain schemes passed by 
- the Education Commission, there are cer- 
tain secondary schools which have pri- 
mary as well as secondary education. It 
- is obvious that some change will be neces- 
sary, owing to the institution of free 
education. Every parent in Scotland is 
entitled to have his child educated free 
of fee up to Standard 5. But while this 
is the case there will be several schools 
in existence having primary departments, 
which will be giving primary education 
at the expense of endowments, performing 
work that ought to be done by the State. 
So there will be this position: that the 
richest man can have his child educated 
for nothing at a State-aided school, while 
a certain class of people, foundationers 
under educational endowment schemes, 
who are entitled to free education on 
elementary subjects in schools under 
‘State assistance, will be required to go 
_ before the Parochial Board forthe purpose 
of getting education for their’children in 
educational endowment schools. It 
cannot be said that the children of 
persons requiring assistance for the 
education of their families should have 
special privileges over the richer mem- 
bers of the community. To my 
mind there should be a primary school 
attached to each secondary school under 
educational endowment. There are 
~Feasons for this which only require to be 
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stated to command universal acceptance, 
For instance, it is of great importance 
that the secondary schools should have 
a foresight of the primary education of 
those who afterwards come to them, 
Another reason is, that where the schools 
are separate, parents, as a rule, when the 
children leave the primary school, do not 
care to send them to the secondary 
school. When the primary school is done 
with, the chances are that the parent wil} 
take the child away altogether ; whereas, 
if the secondary school is attached to the 
primary, the parent will not take the 
child away. [Cries of “ Divide !”] . 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I do not see how 
the hon. Member connects his observa- 
tions with the Vote. 

Mr, CALDWELL : These ecliensesiate 
at present under the charge of the Edu- 
cation Endowment Commissioners, A 
change has taken place which they will 
have to consider in order to see what 
effect it will haye on the schemes under 
their control, and—— 

“Tue PRESIDENT or 132 BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacn, Bristol, 
W.): I wish to ask whether the hon. 
Member is in order in going into detail 
as to these schemes ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I understand he 
is asking for an explanation. 

Mr. CALDWELL: The Educational 
Endowment Commissioners have only 
three or four months longer to work. 
It is stated in a note here that they 
will have to advise the Department 
as to the adjustment of the schemés 
already submitted, and what I wanted to 
bring out was, that before the Commis- 
sioners quitted office they should have 
regard to the change in the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, and be prepared with what 
alterations they think it desirable to 
recommend. It is plain that the Gom- 
missioners are still in office—— 

Mr. JACKSON : They are not paid, 

Mr, CALDWELL: No; but the work 
of this office comes under the present Vote. 
The question is, whether the matter I 
was referring to comes within the pro- 
vince of the Commissioners. Unless 
some change is effected before the Com- 
missioners leave office, these schools BAY 
be injuriously affected. : 


Vote agreed -to. 
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10. £4,463, to complete the sum for 

Miscellaneous Expenses. 
*Sir G. CAMPBELL: This includes 

the Supplementary Vote, I suppose? 

Mr. JACKSON : No, it does not. 
- Dr. CLARK: I would ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury what is the sum 
‘actually spent, after bearing in mind the 
receipts, on this flammery,—medals, &c. ? 
» Mr. JACKSON: The sum actually 
grea is nil. Last year’s accounts, which 

have gone into very carefully, show 
‘that there is an actual surplus. 


Vote agreed to. 


11. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 
"That & sum, not exceeding £2,348, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 
1890, for the Repayment to the Civil Con- 
“tingencies Fund of certain “Miscellaneous Ad- 
vances.” 
' *Sm G. CAMPBELL : TI desire to move 
the reduction of this Vote by £600 on 
the ground that the compensation of 
£1,600 paid to Michael Brannaghan and 
«Peter Murphy, the two men wrongfully 
‘imprisoned in connection with the 
‘Edlingham burglary, is excessive, and 
that the case demands further investiga- 
tion. Considerable attention has been 
paid to this case in the country, and I 
ram sure that if this Vote had beon 
brought forward at any other season of 
the year it would have had great interest 
for many Members of the House of 
Commons. As it is, we are asked to 
the Vote at a time: when it is im- 
possible to discuss the matter satisfac- 
torily. I have continually dunned the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
_tary on this subject, but have been unable 
‘to ascertain why this Estimate has not 
been put before us until the middle of 
the month of August. I can well 
understand that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has been in no hurry to lay it before 
the House. The Estimate relates to a 
case not only important in ‘itself, but 
“raising a grave and serious question as 
regards our police administration and 
administration of justice. My experience 
of similar cases has not been small, and 
‘“Ivsay that my impression is~ that the 
“matter was not originally one of extreme 
difficulty if it had been thoroughly 
investigated. It has‘. never) “been 
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thoroughly investigated ; there have been 
half a dozen piecemeal and partial in- 
vestigations, which have only led to the 
matter being left in greater obscurity 
than ever. It was one of those cases 
in which the evidence, if true, -was 
entirely overwhelming. The men who 
were convicted of the burglary were 
undoubtedly guilty if the evidence 
was true. It appears to me there wag no 
middle course—either they were guilty, 
or the police were guilty of a. most foul 
and abomiuable conspiracy, and the case 
is one of the most deplorable that ever 
came before. the House... The Home 
Secretary, after a one-sided inquiry, came 
to the conclusion that .the conviction 
some years was aN erroneous .one, 
and that the men were entitled to com- 
pensation. My own impression. is, that 
the Home Ft mek seeing how careful he 
always is to weigh the facts in cases of this 
kind, is probably right ; but, at the same 
time, I must say that the case has never 
been cleared up, and there.is this. ex- 
traordinary pecuharity about it, that, 
whilst the House of Commons .is asked 
to vote this sum in compensation. to the 
men wrongfully convicted, the local Ma- 
gistrates— including a very distipguished 
Member who usually sits opposite — 
seem to share with many others , the 
opinion that these men were guilty, that 
the Home Secretary has been. drawn 
into a trap, and that the compensation 
is improperly granted. Whilst the Home 
Secretary is askingTus to grant a Vote 
because these men were falsely convicted, 
the local Magistrates have gone so far as 
to present the police with an address on 
vellum for their conduct in this case. Ido 
maintain that there is something wropg 
in our system which renders such a 
scandal as this possible. The men, 
Brannaghan and Murphy, were accused 
of burglary and shooting at and wound- 
ing a man and his daughter. There 
were boot-marks which were identified 
as those of the aceused, and there was 
an overwhelming piece of evidence, ag I 
think, which the Judge unfortunately 
rejected. It appears that,, some ..time 


after the burglary, a piece. of , cloth 
was found under the window where 
the burglary was . effected, and that 
it exactly fitted the. place from. whic 
@ piece of cloth..was torn. -opt,: of 





the trousers of one of. the ‘prisoners. 
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There was something suspicious in the 
fact that the fragment was not found 
until some days after the burglary. The 
Judge, unfortunately, stopped this evi- 
dence, saying that the button attached 
to the cloth did not correspond with the’ 
other buttons on the trousers. It now 
turns out that there was a tailor who 
could have proved that the piece of cloth 
came out of the prisoner’s trousers, but 
he says it was not torn out but cut ont. 
Either this evidence as to the piece of 
cloth was true or concocted, and the 
Judge should have gone into it. No 
doubt the Judge did his duty as he 
thought ; the men were found guilty, 
and sentenced to penal servitude for life. 
They protested their innocence, but no 
one paid any attention to them, and the 
thing was forgotten for many years, until 
@ young and rising lawyer took the case 
in hand. He seemed to have some reason | 
to suppose that these men were innocent 
and that others were guilty. He put 
himself into communication with a clergy- 
man named Perry, and I believe that 
that gentleman did excellent service, and 
did his best to get at the truth. Mr. 
Perry seems to have got a confession 
from two men, and I commend this 
gentleman for having obtained it, al- 
though I must say I think he was rather 
wanting in discretion in trying to make 
too much capital out of these men froma 
religious point of view. He not only got 
the confession for the sake of the release of 
the other men, but he paraded the men 
who confessed as Christian martyrs of 
the highest degree of virtue. They 
went about with petitions in favour of 
the two men in prison; they were petted 
and /féted, and high teas were given 
to them, and they were induced to 
make a formal confession. From subse- 
quent proceedings it appears that these 
men asserted most positively that they 
were induced to make their confes- 
sion on a promise that they would not 
be punished. It seems, therefore, from 
their own account, that these men 
are not such high-class Christian 
martyrs after all, their confession having, 
as they say, been made in the belief that 
they would not be punished. They are very 
much aggrieved that they have received 
punishment. ‘They do not seem  satis- 
fied’ with immunity from punishment 
hereafter, but think. they ought not to 
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have five years’ penal servitude in this 
world. These men having confessed, 
their confession sey nee 
of a gross conspiracy on the part o 

local police, tone to me that there 
ought to have been a thorough and com- 
plete inquiry into all the circumstances. 
It was within the power of the Judge 
who tried the case to have insisted that 
there should be a full inquiry notwith- 
standing the confession of these men. 
The Home Secretary only made a 
private inquiry, and upon the strength of 
that inquiry he awarded Brannaghan 
and Murphy £800each. I consider that 
under any circumstances the compensa- 
tion awarded is excessive, and especially 
so when it was given without the case 
haying been probed to the bottom. A 
great many people believe that the con- 
fession was nota true confession, but the 
result‘of # conspiracy. The people in the 
locality assert that there is not much to 
choose between the first two men and the 
second two—that they are all notoriously 


bad characters—and that it is possible 


that the hope of getting a portion of the 
“meena ee induced the confes- 
sion. It is not true that the men who 
made it were told that if they only con- 
fessed they would escape all punishment. 
It would have been very much better if 
the Judge, instead of accepting the plea 
of guilty, had insisted on going into the 
evidence, and had not left the matter to 
the action of the Home Secretaryin grant- 
ing a private inquiry. ‘Subsequently, the 
Government’s method of clearing up the 
matter was to charge the police with con- 
spiracy and prosecute themon thatcharge. 
Itisalways a difficult matter some years 
afterwards to bring a case of this kind 
home to the guilty parties, and again, in 
regard to the cenduct of the police in the 
matter, it appears to me that in connec- 
tion with the trial of these policemen 
there has not been a real and a thorough 
inquiry. The two most important wit 
nesses who could have thrown light 
upon the subject were not called—the 
lawyer who first obtained a clue to the 
confession, and the clergyman, the Rev. 
Mr. Perry, through whose means the con- 
fession was obtained. Mr. Perry was 
subpoenaed, but never examined, the 
prosecution apparently thinking ‘that 
prejudice might be thrown upon the case 
in consequence of the religious'element 
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‘have no hesitation in saying that-in the 


public interest Mr. Perry ought to have 
been examined, and the whole case gone 
into thoroughly. The Judge in his charge 


‘took a very strong view adverse to the 
‘case of the prosecution, and indicated his 


opinion that the allegations had not been 
made out. I certainly think a very 


‘great injustice was done to the Rev. Mr. 
‘Perry, who was not called, when the 


Judge most plainly cast upon him an 
extremely offensive aspersion, on the 
strength of what was said by one of the 
burglars who came forward to give evi- 


‘dence. The Judge suggested that it was a 


very great pity that a man in the position 


‘of the Rev. Mr. Perryshould have tried to 


extort a confession by the suggestion that 


‘if the man confessed he would be re- 


lieved from a charge of murder which 


he was alleged to have committed some 
‘time previously. The result was that 
after the Judge’s Charge at the trial, the 


police were not only acquitted, but were 
acquitted triumphantly, and actually had 


‘an address written on vellum voted to 


them by the Magistrates. My opinion is 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Home 


‘Secretary is probably right in believing 


that the police concocted the case, which 
was a very serious one; and it is to be 
regretted that there was not a thorough 
investigation by which the real facts 
could have been made apparent. I also 
think it is dangerous in a case like 
this to give a very large amount in the 
shape of compensation. The moral I 


‘draw from the case is that we are bound 


to entertain very considerable doubt as 
to_the excellence or superiority of our 
police system and our method of police 
administration, and, in addition to this, 


‘I think we cannot but regret the want 
‘of a system of public prosecution such as 


prevails in other countries. -There are 
certain legal saws which are accepted in 
England almost as if they came from 
Heaven, and one of them is that the police 
system of this country is almost perfect, 


‘and I am sorry to see that the amount of 


prejudice which pervades the English 


“mind on this subject is spresding to our 
“possessions in other parts of the world, 
“and. has already manifested itself in 
‘India; In former days, the police in 
India were a judicial police, such as we 
“see 'in France ; but now that system has 


Sir G. Campbell 


{COMMONS} 
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been changed, and the English system 
substituted, and it often happens that in 
cases before the Courts the Judge is apt 
to reverse convictions obtained by the 
police. Under the circumstances I have 
stated, and because I believe the com- 
pensation in the case under discussion 
has been excessive, I now move the re- 
duction of the Vote by £600. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £1,748, be 
granted for the said Service.” — (Sir 
George Campbell.) 384 


Sr J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) : I hope my hon. Friend will not 
persist in his Amendment, because, in m 
opinion, the whole case is surrounded wit: 
suspicion, not only in regard to the men 
whohave beenreleased, but with reference 
to those who are now in prison. There is 
a very strong feeling in the part of the 
country in which the occurrence took 
place that the boots were taken and 
pressed into the ground before the casts 
were made; and I would suggest to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary whether it would not be well 
to take into consideration the propriety 
of releasing the men who are now in 
prison. It is known that there is a 
strong feeling on the part of the police in 
regard to a comrade who was murdered 
a few months before ; and there is a pre- 
valent belief that to a great extent the 
evidence in the case against the men was 
concocted,—that, in point of fact, there 
was a conspiracy on the part of the police, 
and more particularly on the part of an 
Inspector, who is now dead. The whole 
thing is tinged with a suspicion of per- 
jury as against those men who are sup- 
posed to have taken part in the murder 
of a few months before, and who are now 
in prison on their own confession. I 
hope my hon. Friend will withdraw the 
Amendment, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government will take into their serious 
consideration the advisability of releasing 
those men before the expiration of* their 
sentence of five years’ penal servitude. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: I do not want to 
press the case further, except as to one 
point. I do not think the Government 
are acting very decently in not saying a 
word on this question. The case is cer- 
tainly an extraordinary one, and, in 
justice to the. clergyman who’ has been 
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referred to, I do .ask Her Majesty’s 
Government to say there is no justification 
for imputing to him the conduct which 
has been alleged against him. I believe 
there is ground for relieving him of the 
imputation. 


*Tus UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 

ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Sruart Worttey, Hallam, Sheffield) : The 
Committee should understand that, at the 
trial of the policemen, the two men now 
in gaol (Egdell and Richardson) were 
themselves called and cross-examined, 
and they then voluntarily incriminated 
themselves as to their share in the 
transaction referred to. At that trial 
the evidence of the clergyman as to 
Egdell’s and Richardson’s confessions 
would not have been admissible, and 
accordingly he was not called; and 
consequently, anything that may have 
been suggested against him ought 
to be discounted by the recollection of 
that circumstance. I am glad that, upon 
the whole, the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir G. Campbell) 
thinks that the balance of probability is 
in favour of the supposition that the 
right result was arrived at. 


“Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I only rise 
for the purpose of suggesting that inquiry 
should be made by the Home Office into 
the action of the Magistrates, and as to 
whether any conspiracy really existed. 
As it is, the whole matter is in a very 
unsatisfactory position. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


. 12, £1,859, Repayment to the Local 
Loans Fund. 


- 13, £4,507, O'Reilly Dease Estate. 


14. £1,885, Crofters’ Colonization 
(Advances in Aid). 


Dr. CLARK: I think we ought to 
have an assurance that there shall be no 
more money spent in sending out crofters 
and cotters during the present year. 

Mr. J. P, B. ROBERTSON: This 
money is required under what was pre- 
viously resolyed upon, and no further 
cep ate will at present be called 

or. ; 


Vote agreed to. 


{Aveust 17, 1889} 
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Revenve Departments. 


15. £4,752,553, to complete the su 
for Post Office. “Te. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- | 
bury): I only heard this morning that 
the Post Office Vote would be submitted. 
to-day, and I think we have some cause: 
to complain that there should have been 
so little notice. I shall, however, endea-.. 
vour. to deal with those matters on which 
I think it necessary to comment, and, in 
the first place, will direct attention to 
home matters. Numerous complaints 
have been made to the Postmaster 
General with regard to the charge for. 
halfpenny post-cards. These post-cards, 
instead of being sold at one halfpenny. 
each, are now sold at three farthings, 
Four years ago, I directed attention ta. 
the matter, and the answer I then got 
was, that the post-cards could not be: 
sold at less than three farthings, because 
of the expense of the Stationery Depart- 
ment and the large sum that had to be 
paid to Messrs. De la Rue & Co. Never- 
theless, I set to work on the matter, and, 
after many evasions, managed to rouse 
public attention to the De la Rue con- 
tract, with the result that, not only was 
that contract determined, but a saving 
of £40,000 or £50,000 a year was ef- 
fected. It might have been expected 
that we should get post-cards at their 
faced value. The Postmaster General 
now sells them at 10 for 6d., instead of 
9 for 6d.; whereas, in every country on 
the Continent,—in France, Germany, 
and Austria, at least,—they can be pur- 
chased at their faced value. When I 
asked the Postmaster General why he 
did not introduce these cards at their 
faced value, he said there was a loss on 
the halfpenny postage, and he could not 
afford to take that course. Now, Lassert 
that the halfpenny rate does pay, and 
there was evidence tothat effect before the 
Committee which sat on the subject. . It 
contributes to the three millions of profit 
that is made by the Post Office. The 
Postmaster General has admitted that 
the total cost of the delivery of a letter is 
one-eighth of a penny, or half a farthing. 
That estimate has been given again and 
again by previous. Postmasters General ; 
consequently, I say a halfpenny rate 
does pay. I would illustrate it in this 
way. An enormous number of news- 
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papers are now sold at a halfpenny each, 
and in some cases the proprietors make 
very large profits. They not only pay 
for and print the paper, but they are put 
t other and heavy costs in producing 
them, and in addressing and delivering 
them, notwit},standing which they make 
large profits. How, then, with the enor- 
mous sale of post cards that is taking place 
throughout the country, can the Post- 
master General say they do not pay? 
The halfpenny postage pays in every 
other country in the world. In many 
countries the’ postage on circulars is 


considerably less than a halfpenny, and 


yet there is no complaint that it does not 


pay. 
not, therefore, say,—as he stated in the 


House quite recently,—that the half- 


penny postage does not pay, without 
being prepared with evidence to prove 
his case. I asked him, a few weeks ago, 
what evidence he had to support his con- 
tention, and he failed to mention any. 
There is another complaint about these 
halfpenny post-cards. Some _ shop- 
keepers used to send a large number of 
cards to the Inland Revenue Office, and 
get the halfpenny stamps put upon them 
for 1s. 6d. per 1,000, and they used to 
charge the public 6}d. a dozen. The 
Inland Revenue, to stop the sale of post- 
cards, which had risen from 3,000,000 
to 50,000,000, raised the charge for 
stamping from 1s.6d. per 1,000 to 2s. 6d. 
per 1,000, though they had made a profit 
out of the 1s. 6d. This was an act of 
greediness on the part of the Inland 
Revenue authorities. Then, in addition 
to this matter in regard to the post- 


cards, I have another instance of the’ 


hampering regulations of the Post Office. 
In every other country in the world you 
are entitled to put a halfpenny stamp on 
@ plain card, and send it through the 
post, provided it is of the proper size. 
The Postmaster General, atone time, led 
me to believe that he would meet the 
wishes of the public in this matter, but I 
sent him a card with a halfpenny stamp 
on it the other day, and asked him why 
the regulations would not permit such 
a card to go through the post, and the 
reply I received from him, though con- 


taining a large number of official words, ! paper post. 
was altogether unsatisfactory,—to the | 
effect that he could not hold out any! 
expectation that it would be possible to ; 


Mr. Henniker Heaton 


{COMMONS} 


The Postmaster General should 
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adopt the suggestion. He does not give 
any reason why the public should not be 
able to put a halfpenny stamp on a card 
of the regulation pattern. The. Post. 
master General does not hesitate to allow 
enormous circulars to go through the 
post, without wrappers, for a halfpenny, 
but he. will. not allow these plain car 
to be dealt with in the same way, though 
clearly it would be easier for the 
letter-carriers to deliver . small _post- 
cards than huge circulars. _ Again, 
it is the practice on the Continent, and. 
in America, to send small bookpackets 
and circulars.in unsealed envelopes at 
the halfpenny rate. This is.a much more 
convenient system than that of cumber- 
some wrappers, the envelopes are hand 
and they expedite the work of the letter- 
carriers; moreover, these unsealed en- 
velopes can be sent to this country and 
delivered here free of charge, and I know 
a case where one of our largest booksellers 
finds it cheaper to send his circulars to 
America and have them posted there in 
these envelopes, and delivered in England 
free of charge, than to make use of the. 
wrappers. supplied in this country. There 
is no argument against this proposal. 
‘The envelopes are more easily searched 
than are the packages covered with 
ordinary wrappers. I have appealed to 
the Postmaster General over and over 
again to allow this slight reform, and 
though ke confesses himself in sympathy 
with me, he says that nothing can be 
done. In effect he declares ‘‘The per- 
manent officials rule the Post Office, and 
I am helpless.” Then as to re-addressed 
letters. . Letters arriving in England 
from the Continent may be re-addressed 
and will be re-delivered free of charge, 
although the English Post Office receives 
nothing for the delivery of those letters. 
If, however, the letter is originally posted 
in England a charge is made forre-deliver- 
ing, although the sender has paid. some-) 
thing towards the expense of the Depart- 
ment. Another cause of grievance is asso-, 
ciated with the illustrated papers. When 
these papers publish their large coloured 
plateseach copy has to bestamped with the 
date of issue and the words “Supple- 
ment to,” &c., to qualify it for the news- 
As ‘these plates are in 
preparation for a long period, it is often 
very difficult to issue them on the date 
which has been stamped on them, as 
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some unforeseen calamity may take 
place, such as the death of a German 
Emperor or one of the Queen’s children,, 
and render the publication inopportune. 
The effect may be that the Graphic, the 
IWustrated London News, the Pictorial 
World, and other illustrated periodicals 
are unable to publish the number with 
the coloured sketches, some of which 
may be of a comic character, the Post- 
master General insisting that the supple- 
ment shall be issued on the day it is 
dated or not sent at all. The Postmaster 
General has told me that he knows 
nothing against an alteration of that 
regulation, but that when he con- 
sulted the officials he found himself 
helpless in the matter. These are small 
reforms which it seems to me a Post- 
master General with any strength or 
force of character would not hesitate to 
carry out. And now I wish to draw 
attention to a matter which I trust will 
not be misconceived, as I do not wish to 
alarm the public or cause dissatisfaction 
in the public mind. However, I am 
bound to call attention to it in order 
that measures may be taken in time. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in answer to 
@ question put by me some time ago, 
said that no less than 335 letter-carriers 
were dismissed last year for irregulari- 
ties, and that on an average three 
carriers a week are convicted of stealing 
letters. He tried to palliate that ad- 
mission by stating that many thousands 
of persons are engaged in the Post 
Office, and that the percentage of dis- 
honest carriers is small. But when we 
see that three carriers are imprisoned 
every week, some of them for long 
terms of imprisonment, and that 335 
officials are dismissed in a year for 
irregularities, it is plain that there is 
something wrong which should be reme- 
died by the Postmaster General. I 
have the greatest pleasure in testifying 
to the civility, sobriety, and courtesy of 
the majority of the officials of the Post 
Office, and I imagine that this large 
number of defaulters should be de- 
creased. The Postmaster General ought 
to adopt more stringent regulations as 
to the admission of men to the Post 
Office. It may be said that the salaries 
are too small, and, considering the very 
arduous and responsible oil of these 
men, I think they are too small. I 
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think that not a moment should. be lost 
by the Postmaster General in taking 
notice of this ing admission that 


| so large a number of Post Office officials 


are ith ot of ‘steali ner and so 
large a number are dismissed for irregu- 
larities. As to the Foreign and Colonial 
relations of the Post Office, the circum< 
‘Stances aré 80 discreditable that I am 
sure the House will bear with me for a 
few moments while I deal with them, 
I have so often called attention to-this 
matter that the House is familiar with 
the circumstances, and I will therefore 
merely read some dence which 
T have had on the subject. I may, in the 
first place, repeat what for years I have 
pointed ont, namely, that the of 
letters from England to India is 5d:, and 
the postage from France, Germany, 
Austria, and Russia to India is 24d. 
|The postage on newspapers from France 
to India is also considerably less than 
what it is from England: I think the 
House will agree with me that it is wise 
Lar agen. trade and social relations 
our colonies and dependencies, and 
that, in order to do so, we must certainly 
not charge more for postage than other 
countries ¢ In April last I ad- 
dressed the following letter to Lord 
Cross, who was in full sympathy with 
me on this matter :— 


“ 36, Eaton Square, 8.W: 
April 1. 


“My LoxpD,—In the interests of all Her 
Majesty’s subjects of whatever colour who live 
in India, and of all at home who have business 
or private relations with them, I have the 
honour to’ draw attention to the scandalous 
state of our postal arrangements with the 
Indian Empire. 


“The letter rate to British India froth 
France; Germany, and Russia, is 2}d., from: 
the United. Kingdom, 5d. Considering the 
oanitae of our interests in India, it would 
bardly have been ing if the difference 
had been the other way, and our rate had been 
half the’ Continental rates.. Again, Haoglish. 
newspapers for India and China are now 
régularly posted’ in France. One firm in 
Cornhill saves £1,300 a year by the operation 
+which is a dead loss to the revenne. In the 
case of Ceylon, the same British mail steamer 
which brings newspapers to Colombo for 1}d._ 
each, is carrying newspapers to Sydney, 5,000 
miles further, for one-third less, or 1d. 

“This state of affairs, which is on the face 
of. it most discreditable to the organizing 
power of the English Post Office, has been 
complained of by every Chamber of Commeree 
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in England, and especially by India and other 
merchants. 

“YT am myself prepared to prove that a 
letter may be carried from any point of the 
globe to any other for 1d. at a profit; and that 
universal penny postage is fast coming within 

range of practical politics. But without enter- 
ing into the wider question on this occasion, I 
have the honour to inquire whether your lord- 
ship, in the interests of the entire Anglo-Indian 
community, does not see some way of insisting 
that facilities at least-equal to those enjoyed 
by Continental nations shall be granted to 
Her Majesty’s subjects ? 
* “On one occasion the Postmastér General 
argued that it was better that our newspapers 
for India should be posted in France, because, 
if they were posted at home, increased ex- 

diture would be involved ‘for sea convey- 
ance from Brindisi to Bombay.’ But under 
contract the Indian Mails are carried by the 
P, and O. Company for a fixed sum, irrespec- 
tive of their bulk. Not only so, butin many 
cases the newspapers never leave French 
hands, sre carried in French vessels, so that 
the English revenue receives nothing on the 
transaction. In the case of Ceylon, it was 
argued that Ceylon is in the Postal Union. 
But France also is in the Postal Union, and 
none the less charges 50 per cent. less for 
postage to this English Colony than we do. 
Lastly, the French, who charge 50 per cent. 
less on Eastern correspondence than we do, 
spend 50 per cent. more on subsidies to their 
packet servicesthan we do. The amount voted 
by the French Government last year for mail 
steamship subsidies was 25,600,000f., or more 
than £1,020,000, as against £641 000 voted for 
mail packet services by Great Britain. Such 
facts speak for themselves. 

‘IT have the honour to be, my Lord, your 
obedient servant, 

J. HENNIKER HEATON. 
“To the 
Right Hon. Viscount Cross, G.C.B., 
Secretary of State for India.” 


Lord Cross replied, assuring me that he 
was very sensible of the anomalous state 
of things to which I drew attention, and 
that he would view with much satisfaec- 
tion any reduction in the postal rates 
between England and India which could 
be effected without imposing any undue 
additional burdens upon the taxpayers 
of the latter country, whose interests he 
was especially bound to consider. He 
considered, however, that the matter 
was one in which the initiative should 
not be taken by him or by the Govern- 
ment of India. I then wrote to him as 
follows :— 


» “Myr Lorp,—I have the honour to ibaa 
— the receipt of your letter of April 16th, 
Mr. Henniker Heaton 


{COMMONS}. 
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1889, on the subject of the existing high postal 
rates to India. 

**T am much pleased to receive your assur- 
ance that you are sensible of the anomalous 
state of things to which I drew your attention, 
and that you would view with much satisfac- 
tion any reduction in the present rates. This 
expression of opinion will materially strengthen 
my hands. 


“ You, however, appear to consider that the 
initiative in remedying the evils of which I 
complain should not be taken by you, or by the 
Government of India, and ‘therefore I infer. 
you are of opinion that the first step should be 
taken by the British Government. 


“Before addressing the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Postmaster General on the 
subject, I venture to take the liberty of placing 
before you one or two facts immediately 
affecting the Indian Government and its 
finances, which I humbly submit: may fairly be 
placed before Mr. Goschen and Mr. Raikes in 
supporting the case. 


“Up to 1858 the subsidy for the ‘Indian 
packet service was properly charged to the 
Admiralty, the mail steamers being regarded 
a8 an auxiliary naval power. For some reason, 
however, this was entirely altered, and on the 
Post Office was placed the whole burden, 
although the following protest was made :— 
‘The claim that the. Post Office shonld be 
charged with the whole expense of this packet 
or ocean service must be considered as barred 
by the simple fact that few of the mail packets 
were established either by the Post Office or 
for merely postal purposes, their expense being 
far beyond what such requirements would 
justify. To assume that these packets were 
really established for Post Office purposes is 
to charge the Government with the most 
absurd extravagance. The West India packets, 
for instance, were established e+ a cost of 
£250,000 per annum, though the utmost return 
that was expected from letters was £40,000, 
leaving the £200,000 a clear deficit.’ (Post 
Office Report, 1863.) Subsequently a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons recom- 
mended that ‘a fair proportion of the expense 
should be charged to the Admiralty, and that 
the Post Office should only be charged for the 
actual transmission of mails.’ This recom- 
mendation has been ignored. 

‘“When last year a fresh contract with the 
P. and O. Company was made, a saving of 
£107,000 a year. was effected, making a total 
of over one million sterling in the ten years’ 
contract. I would ask whether the Indian 
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Government profited by, or was credited with, © 


any proportion of this saving by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer? I may say at once that [ 
have failed to discover in any Parliamehtary 
document any record of such eredit to the 
Indian Government, which is still called upon 
as in former years to pay into the British 
purse, as its contribution to the mail service, 
the same amount as was paid before the re, 
was made, viz., about £63,000 per annum 


maintain that this saving of £107,000 a year. 


would enable the Post Office toreduce the rates 
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for letters to India to the level of the French 
tariff. 
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_ “T have the honour to be, my Lord, your 
obedient servant, 
J. HENNIKER HEATON. 


“To the 
Right Hon. Viscount Cross, G.C.B., 
Secretary of State for India.” 


I was then driven to address the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who told 
me he had sent on my letter to the Post- 
master General. The letter was as 
follows :— 
36, Eaton Square, W. 
28th May, 1889. 


“To the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


“Srr,—I have the honor to forward herewith 
a copy of the correspondence on the subject of 
the charges for postage to India and the 
British Possessions in the East, which has 
recently passed between the Right Hon. the 
Secretary of State for India and myself. You 
will gather from the tone of Lord Cross’ letter 
of 16 April, that whilst he is fully sensible of 
the importance of the subject, he thinks that 
as it is one which primarily affects the British 
taxpayer, the initiation of any reform should 
not be taken by the Indian Government. 

“T therefore venture to address you, as keeper 
of the Public Purse, and to emphasise the facts 
which I have so often quoted, showing how 
unfairly the English Community is treated as 
compared with Foreign Nations in respect to 
the charge for postege to India and the East. 

‘*Tt will scarcely be denied that the freer and 
cheaper the means of communication between 
Countries the better it is for trade and com- 
merce, and 4 fortiori every restriction upon 
intercourse must operate in a contrary direc- 
tion. It is surely opposed to all the tenets of 
Free Trade, that a Manches‘er or Liverpool 
merchant should be handicapped to the extent 
of 50 per cent. in the matter of postage to 
India in favour of a merchant of Marseilles. 
Why should we in England have to pay 5d. for 
a 4-ounce letter to India or China, whilst from 
France or Germany the postage is 2}d.? It 
cannot be said that it is done for the sake of 
Revenue, because the whole amount of the 
receipts for postage to India amounts to no 
more than £63,000 per annum. 

“But what is the effect of the present state of 
things? Letters and newspapers are now sent 
by thousands weekly to France, to be there 
posted at the lower rate, thus enabling the 
senders to pocket a considerable sum to the 
detriment of the English Post Office Revenue, 
for if the rates for England were reduced to 
the level of those for France, all these letters 
and papers would go direct throngh our post 
office, and the postage thereon would represent 
so much clear profit, as the mail steamers being 
subsidised, it matters not.whether they carry 
ten tons of mails or ten pounde. Therefore, [ 
contend, that from the point of view of revenue 
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alone, the correct policy would be to lower th®’ 
rater. I maintain, and I am fortified by th° 
experience of the past, that so far from th® 
effect of the postal rates being to decrease the 
revenue, the result will be a very large aug- 
mentation of the receipts owing to the increase 
of correspondence which will naturally follow. 

“T contend also, that every saving effected in 
the Ocean Postal Service (and the economies 
of late owing to increased competition have 
been very great) should be in some measure 
at least devoted to the cheapening of rates.— 
Now on the last contract with the P. and O. 
Company to India and the East, there is a 
saving of £107,000 per annum, as comparéd 
with the previous one, or a total of over a 
million sterling in the ten years during which 
the contract has to ran; yet I cannot find that 
India has profited t> the extent of a single 
rupee by this arrangement, though the saving 
would allow of rates being lowered 50 per 
cent. and still leave a handsome surplus. * 

“The Post Office is most unfairly saddled 
with the whole cost of subsidies to Steam 
Companies, whereas the Admiralty should pay 
the greater part of this large charge, the 
subsidised steamers being in reality an auxili- 
ary naval power for use in an emergency, and 
they have been actually so used. ‘ 

“It is only within the last 30 years that this 
absurdity has been perpetrated, and though a 
select Committee of the House of Commons in 
1888 reported strongly against it, the system 
still continues, and the Admiralty does not 
pay anything like its fair proportion. 

“Were the proportions payable by the Post 
Office and the Admiralty equitably adjusted, 
as they should be, the profits of the Post 
Office would show a very large increase, and 
you would, I feel sure, be justified in consent- 
ing toa reduction of rates all round, which 
woald satisfy the growing public demand for 
cheaper postage. 

‘I would call your special attention to the 
fact that the French Government pay in 
subsidies £400,000 a year more than wedo for 
mail packet services, although their colonial 
posseasions and their foreign trade is insigni- 
ficant as compared with those of this country. 
For the maintenance of British Commercial, 
Supremacy, it pays us to subsidise our 
splendid mail steamers. : 

“ The surplus revenue derived from the Post 
Office now amoants to over £3,000,000 per 
annum, and whilst I do not propose that any 
of this should be touched, I think that the 
public should participate in any profit beyond 
this by the lessening of the postal rates which 
are admittedly excessive as compared with 
those of other countries. : ' 

“ T have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. HENNIKER HEATON.” 


Now, Sir, I think this correspondence 
will show that the Post Office is not alive 
to the importance of keeping up commu- 
nication with various parts of the Empire, 
and that it needs to be impressed with the 
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necessity of reducing the rates. So 
strongly am I impressed with the import- 
ance of dealing with the question, that I 
venture to challenge the Government to 
#Division upon it ; and I am quite con- 
fident the House will not tolerate the 
continuance of this anomaly. The facts 
are so unanswerable that the Postmaster 
General himself admitted that the 
anomaly was one which he very much re- 
gretted, and in utter despair he said he 
must put all the blame onthe Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. That has been the com- 
mon practice of late years. On a former 
occasion, I ventured to say thatthe right 
hon. Gentleman was merely the managing 
clerk of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
That remark was considered by him to 
be offensive; but I wish to know why, if 
he has any power, he maintains this 
attitude of humble subserviency to every- 
thing the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
maintains. In Shanghai there are four 
Post Offices, one English, one French, one 
German, and one Russian. It will 
hardly be believed that the postage to 
Kngland from the German, French, and 
Russian Post Offices is 24d., whilst from 
the English office it is 5d. Letters reach 
me from Zanzibar which have been 
earried in our own steamers, but which 
bear French stamps, the French postage 
being 24d, and the English 5d, The 
Postmaster General has taken no steps to 
remedy this extraordinary state of things. 
I know of one English firm which sends 
an enormous packet of letters to be 
posted in France every Friday morning 
for India, and English officers at Quettah 
and other places in India write te me to 
say that they receive their English news- 
papers stamped with French stamps. | 
do not think this sort of thing raises 
England in the estimation of our Indian 
subjects. There are 14 Colonies in 
the British Dominions, the postage to 
which is nearly 50 per cent. higher from 
Hngland than from France, Germany, 
and Austria. For instance, I can senda 
letter to Australia from Hamburg for 
24d., and the lowest rate from London is 
4d, The New Zealand postage is also 
deserving of mention. _ The Postmaster 
General advertises the postage by all-sea 


route to New Zealand at 4}d. Unless 

‘the sender, however, is very alert, he will 

have to pay 6d.; and if the letter weighs 

the sixteenth of a grain over half-an- 
Mr. Henniker Heaton 


{COMMONS} 
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ounce, the unfortunate receiver has to pa 
1s, in addition to the 6d. paid in Engiend. 
T am quite convinced that an ocean penny 
postage will shortly come into operation, 
The Conservatives opposed Rowland Hill, 
and I am afraid they are likely to make 
the same mistake in regard to this 
matter. I have asked the Government 
to grant me an inquiry as to whether an 
ocean penny postage is. feasible, and as to 
the cost of establishing it;, This modest 
request of mine has, however, been 
repeatedly refused by the Government. 
Sensible men would thik that there 
could be no objection to such an inquiry. 
I am in a position to prove that ocean 
penny postage would. only cost £60,000 
@ year more than we pay at present, I 
understand that the. Postmaster General 
sympathises with the object I have in 
view, but I am told, on the other hand, 
that he is powerless to help me in the 
matter. Since 140 Members followed 
me into the Lobby in favour of an ocean 
penny postage, I have made inquiries in 
various parts of the country, and I have 
received letters and sympathy and en- 
couragement from al) directions. How- 
ever much I may respect the Postmaster 
General in his private capacity, and how- 
ever satisfied I may be with the way in 
which he has conducted his relations with 
me, I maintain that the course he has 
followed in the administration of the 
Post Office is unworthy of hiri, 

*Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) : Before the 
right hon. Gentleman replies, I should 
like to point out that considerable dis- 
satisfaction has been occasioned by the 
regulation which requires that the whole 
communication sent. by -circular post, 
while perfectly open to inspection, 
should contain “ nothing in the nature 
of a letter.” It is quite easy to under- 
stand how important it is from the point 
of view of those.who are interested in the 


revenue to guard against such a latitude, 


which would, in effect, bring about a 
half-penny postage general. Many 
irritating conditions are, however, now 
imposed by the ‘authorities at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand which might be done 
away with. One of-these is that the 
employment of a very small explanatory 
communication is-.held to .entail .an 


\additional charge. . There:.is one. other 
‘matter to which I iwish: to draw’ atten- 


tion, Those who: are’ accustomed to 
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travel to the East or to America have 
discovered that there are Post Office 
regulations which involvé very serious 
inconvenience indeed. Letters ad- 
dressed to ons on board a steamer 
at Queenstown or Brindisi are altogether 
lost to the travellers unless they are 
specially registered for delivery on board 
the steamer, ' This is, I am satisfied, a 
bond fide, a’ very irritating and often a 
very serious grievance, and I think the 
right hon. Gentleman will find it difficult 
to show that there is any justification for 
the regulation. 
Str R. LETHBRIDGE (Kensington, 
N.) :_ I'am unwilling to prolong this con- 
versation uhnécessarily, but I feel bound 
to say one or two words in order to 
endorse the statement made by the hon. 
Member for Canterbury (Mr. Henniker 
Heaton) with regard to the feeling which 
is, I may say, universal throughout 
India as to the postal arrangements 
between that country and this. Un- 
doubtedly there are very serious diffi- 
culties involved in the question— 
difficulties for which my right hon. 
Friénd the Postmaster General is in no 
way responsible. There are difficulties 
in connection with the arrangements 
made between this country and other 
countries, and which I have heard ex- 
plained to the House. But I do trust I 
may appeal to my right hon. Friend 
to use his influence to the utmost 
to bring about some reform in this matter, 
and that I may appeal to Her Majesty’s 
Government to back up the Postmaster 
General in that endeavour. British 
officers and English residents throughout 
India look upon it as an utter absurdity 
that’ papers should be received from 
London at such distant stations as 
Quettah actually bearing French stamps, 
and having been sent from this country 
to France to be posted. I believe ‘the 
distinguished firm which is conducted 
by the hon. Member for Hull sends away 
every week' a very large number’ of 
newspapers to France in order that they 
may be postéd to India at a cheaper rate 
' than fs possible in England. I venture 
to think we’ might take some lessons 
from:thé' stronger postal administration 
Jove prevails in' France’ ard other coun- 
ried’ Where'the Post Office is ‘not’ so 
entirely ‘doininated by ‘the Treasury: as it 
is''in this conntry. ‘Of course’ it “is 
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necessary that the Treasury should look 
in the first place to the- revenues "6f the 
country, but I do venture to think ‘that 
in the matter of Indian correspondence 
that is carried to raflier too great an 
extent, and that some kind of regard 
should be had to thé convenience of 
trade between this country and India, 
and for strengthening those relations of 
friendship that ought to subsist between 
the centre of a great Empire like outs and 
its outlying Dependencies. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): Thave 
to mention a matter with relation to 
Post Office administration at Aberdeen: 
In June last a vacancy dccurred in the 
supervising class of the telegraphic staff 
at Aberdeen and it has not yet been 
filled up. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Telegraph is 
separate from the Postal Service. — 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
(Exeter): I have given notice of a 
Motion to move a reduction in order to 
raise a question in relation to postal 
orders, but now only offer a word of 
explanation why I do not press it. The 
hon. Member for Limehouse and others 
who claim to have been authors of the 
system desire to take part in the discus- 
sion, but are not here, not anticipating 
that the Vote would’ be reached so soon. 
I will therefore raise the question next 
Session. 

Dr. CLARK: Under their new con- 
tract the Highland Railway Company get 
£12,000 @ year more than they did under 
the old contract, but some of the anomalies 
of which under the old system we had to 
eomplain have been ‘corrected. Some 
18 months ago the Highland Company 
offered to give all the facilities required 
for another £7,000, but this offer the Post 
Office refused, preferring to go to arbi- 
tration, and the result of ‘that is that we 
are getting the old irregular service and 
are paying £12,000 more for it. Had the 
offer of the Company been accepted we 
should‘have had two mails to the North 
instead of one, for’ practically we now 
have only one.’ A mail: leaves‘at 10 in 
the morning and andther leaves’at 8.30 
at night; ‘but the ‘mail leaving ‘at. 10 
only arrives at 5'the next evening, while 
the train leaving’ at 8.30: ‘arrives’only an 
hour ~afterwartls, “The same”. thing 
happens inthe mails coming South: one 
departs at 12°at’ night and ‘the-other-at 
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8 in the morning, but they arrive within 
an hour or so of each other. We might 
have had double mails and an accelerated 
service if the Postal authorities had only 
acceded to the reasonable offer of the 
Highland Company. It would seem to 
have been a reasonable offer, because Lord 
Derby, acting as arbitrator, awarded the 
Company £5,000 more. It takes about 
three days for a letter to come from the 
west of Ross-shire, Inverness, or Argyle- 
shire, and the North. Between the 
arrival of the steamer at Strome Ferry 
and the departure of the mail train there 
is an unnecessary interval of two hours, 
then two hours and a half are taken to 
get to Dingwall, a distance of 53 miles ; 
then the train arrives three quarters of 
an hour-late for the mail to the North, 
and letters have to remain at Dingwall 
24 hours. What we ask is, instead 
of waiting two or three hours at Strome 
Ferry, and instead of sending the mail 
on by a slow train at a pace that a Post 
Office gig would rival, let the service be 
accelerated so that it shall not take three 
days to communicate between the West 
or Ross and Caithness. In regard to 
my own county I have brought under 
the notice of the Postmaster General the 
fact that from Castleton, the seat of the 
great quarry iudustry, it takes two days 
and a half for a letter to be delivered 
from 12 to 16 miles to the West; it takes 
less time to deliver a letter addressed 
from Caithness to London, a distance 
ef 800 miles. The Highland postal 
arrangements seem to be regulated 
on the principle of spending the 
greatest amount and getting the least 
amount of usefulness. A payment of 
half-a-crown a week would suffice to 
carry the mail-bag from Castleton to 
Thurso by coach, and then the mail 
would go forward without having to 
remain at Thurso for a night. What 
we complain of is that having brought 
the letters so far you allow them to be 
detained for 24 hours. I hope that the 
Postmaster General will be able to bring 
about a better arrangement of trains, and 
that the difference of half an hour in the 
arrival and departure of trains will not 
be allowed to remain the cause of 24 
hours’ detention of letters. I do not 
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want to move any reduction of the Vote, 
but I hope we may- have some satis- 
factory reply. There is another point 
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that requires attention. Until recently 
a sorting-carriage used to run on to 
Helmsdale, but now that is discontinued 
at Tain, though the train runs on to 
Ross and Sutherlandshire. Why not 
carry on this sorting-carriage to the 
North, to Wick, and Thurso? It will not 
cost much, and the additional public 
facilities will be considerable. I hope, 
under the increased expense of the new 
contract, we shall have these delays and 


anomalies in the Postal Service removed. . 


Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Sutherland) : 
The hon. Member for Caithness has 
mentioned a matter to which I intended 
to draw attention when the general dis- 
cussion of the Vote was exhausted, and 
that is the withdrawal of postal facilities 
by which I think only my own con- 
stituents are affected to any extent. I 
mean the withdrawal of the sorting- 
carriage, which no longer runs on to 
Helmsdale, but stops at Tain. I think 
we have reason to complain of this at a 
time when a large increase is made in the 
subsidy to the Highland Railway Com- 
pany. I am not complaining of that 
increase, but I do complain that con- 
currently with that increase there is a 
decrease in postal facilities. When we 
compare the subsidy to the Highland 
Railway Company with that paid to other 
Companies, when we find that the North 
British Company, for instance, receive 
£23 per mile, and the Highland Com- 
pany £132 16s. per mile, I think we are 
justified, at any rate, in expecting that 
the postal facilities should not be less 
than before the increase of the subsidy 
by £12,000. I need not press the matter 
at length. It does not appear unreasox- 
able to send on the carriage another 40 
miles and bring it back next day. Iam 
not aware that it makes any difference to 
the wages of the travelling sorters, but, 
considering the liberal manner in which 
the Post Office have treated the Highland 
Railway Company, I think the latter 
have treated the public rather shabbily, 
and I hope we shall have an assurance 
that some pressure will be put upon the 
Company by the Post Office. I do not 
blame the Post Office, I never did ; but 
it is shabby conduct on the part of the 
Company, and it ig absurd that any 
Company should be allowed to stand 
between the Department and public 
facilities The Company have . been 
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liberally treated, and all I ask is that, 
in the face of the increased subsidy, my 
constituents shall have the advantages 
they have hitherto enjoyed. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I am 
sorry to have to lengthen the discussion 
of the Vote on a Saturday sitting, but I 
am under the necessity of stating the 
facts in relation to a matter I brought 
under the notice of the Postmaster 
General the other day, namely, the open- 
ing in transit of a letter addressed to me 
by the Acting Secretary of State for the 
United States. If theright hon. Gentle- 
man has any of the curiosity as to the 
contents that seems to have actuated 
some of his subordinates, I may say that 
the letter was sent to me, as head of the 
Dublin Corporation, acknowledging a 
resolution of sympathy and a subscrip- 
tion in aid of the sufferers by the Johns- 
town floods. I have submitted the 
envelope to the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he, more of an expert than my- 
self, not only admitted that it had 
been opened, but pointed out that the 
operation was conducted in such a bung- 
ling way that traces of a different gum 
to that originally used were found on the 
outside. Apart from the annoyance to 
myself, I do think that the seal of the 
Department of State of a friendly Power 
should have received some respect from 
the Government official. The Home 
Secretary said the other day that there 
had been no official authority given for 
the opening of letters, but that is an 
answer that may mean little or much; it 
is a statement that may apply to-day, but 
not to yesterday or to-morrow. I wish 
to ask the nature of the authority under 
which letters are opened in the Post 
Office, and the conditions under which 
they are opened, both here and in Ire- 
land. I am far from regarding the 
Postmaster General as the chief sinner 
in the case, and I am, indeed, doubtful if 
he is a sinner at all. He does not issue 
the warrants; the warrants are addressed 
to him by another Minister overbearing 
his authority in relation to that secresy 
to which every man is entitled for his 
correspondence. But the right hon. 
Gentleman can answer me the questions, 
Who issues the warrants ; whether the 
warrants are general or in definite terms; 
whether they are issued casually from 
time to time or for a definite period ? 
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Letters have also been opened addressed 
to my hon. Friend the leader of the Irish 
Party. My hon. Friend has assured me 
that his private letters, including a letter 
from his mother, who is living iu America, 
are constantly opened in the post. Now 
I can imagine, perhaps, there was some 
reason for that a few years ago, but after 
what has transpired before the Special 
Commission I think our correspondence 
might be left alone, and that our private 
affairs might have that protection to which 
the humblest man is entitled. It is time 
that this mean and dastardly method of 
insult should cease. Before the Special 
Commission my hon. Friend’s corre- 
spondence for a series of years has been 
subjected to a searching examination, 
and I think there are few politi- 
cians in the world who could say that 
after such an examination they would 
occupy such a high position as my hon. 
Friend. Not one letter sent, or reply 
received, was worthy of notice or com- 
ment by the tribunal. Similarly in 
regard to my own letters no question 
arose. Is this system of insult ever to 
end? Is it togoonforever? I should, 
perhaps, not insist so much but for one 
circumstance. Although none of these 
letters were made the subject of comment, 
still there was a letter not needed for 
the elucidation of anything relevant to 
the inquiry before the Court, a letter to 
my hon. Friend, which wes not only 
opened in the post, but copied, and this 
copy was afterwards produced as evidence 
on the part of the Zimes. The other 
day I asked for an assurance that if this 
system was to continue we should be 
afforded some security against the open- 
ing up of false charges upon copies of 
letters pigeon-holed for years until the 
writer lost all memory of the circum- 
stances and the original was destroyed. 
Will any one say it is just or fair or 
tolerable under constitutional laws, that 
after years such a copy should be given 
in evidence when the persons who wrote 
and received the letter are no longer in & 
condition to protect themselves by ascer- 
taining if the copy is correct or not? I 
think I am not asking too much when I 
say that at least the person whose letter 
is subjected to this treatment should 
have the opportunity of verifying the 
accuracy of the copy and have notice 
that he may preserve the original. But 
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surely, after the exhaustive examina+ 


tion” to’ which our’ friendly relations 
have been: subjeqted, the time has come 
when we may demand an. assurance 


that. this system ‘of’ “Grahamising ” 


shall be brought to an end. Passing 
from. this, I’ am sorry to say that 
Post. Office administration has created 
great dissatisfaction in Ireland. There 
is.one point that may seem small, but it 
is important to the poor men whose in- 
terests are concerned. Town postmen 
after five years’ service are entitled to a 
good-conduct stripe; which carries with it 
the payment of an additional shilling a 
week. But owing to the small number 
of these badges distributed there are men 
who have been ten and even twenty 
years in the service, and have not re- 
ceived the’ advantage to which, at the 
end of five years, they are eligible. And 
then I come to a graver question, and 
illustrate it by reference to a vacancy 
that occurred in the Belfast Post Office. 
These vacancies are filled up to a great 
extent by nominations by the Postmaster, 
and. even when examinations are held,— 
and I believe they are often not held;— 
they are held not by responsible agents 
of the right hon. Gentleman, but by 
irresponsible persons attached to the 
Post Office itself.. The examinations are 
not conducted under the conditions pre- 
scribed by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners for the security of fair-play 
between the candidates. As Representa- 
tive of Belfast I ask that appointments 
to the important Post Office there shall 
be filled up by the healthy system of 
free competitive examination held not by 
local persons, but by the Department or 
the Civil Service Commissioners, under 
conditions that will ensure fairness in 
the selection. I have also to complain 
that, notwithstanding repeated applica- 
tions, vacancies are sometimes left for a 
long period unfilled, and I am sorry to 
add that, during the administration of the 
right hon. Gentleman, appointments to 
important and lucrative posts have been 
limited to one creed'and to the supporters 
of one political Party. It is bad enough 
that Englishmen should be brought over to 
fill important posts in Ireland, while Irish- 
men do not receive promotion in England. 
The system has been carried so far now 
that persons who may be suspected of 
having any sympathy with the popular 
Mr. Sexton 
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offices under the Government. I will 


‘mention one instance. A postmaster in 


Treland, named Slack, died recently. He 
was not a Catholic, but a Methodist, and 
he was suspected of being a Home Ruler. 
He left a widow and two children. The 


‘inbabitants of the town sent to the Post- 
‘master General a practically unanimous 


memorial soliciting the appointment. of 
the widow as postmistress ; she had pre- 
viously been assisting her husband in the 
post-office. There were only two impor- 
tant persons who did not thmk it would. 
be an advantage to give the place to the 
widow, and they were the landlord and 
the rector. Iam informed that the right 
hon. Gentleman was at first of opinionthat 
the widow was ain eligible person,and that 
the office should be bestow edon her, but, in 
deference to the landlord and the rector, 
he turned-the widow and her two children 
out of the place, for no reason apparently, 
except that though the lady’s late hus- 
band had not laboured under the disad- 
vantage of being a Catholic, he was 
supposed to be in sympathy with the 
I consider this is 
scandalous, and if it is now too late to 
remedy what has been done, I hope : the 
right hon. Gentleman may be able to 
consider the claims of this lady with 
regard to some future appointment. . 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, East): 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether there is any possibility of a 
reduetion next year in the charge for 
extra-duty Clerks and Inspectors in the 
Post Office Savings Bank Department ? 
This year the charge is about £8,500 for 
Clerks, and, including the Inspeetors, it 
amounts to £10,200. I gather from the 
answers he has given to questions put by. 
me this year that there is no justification 
for this expenditure on extra duty, The 
charge has been steadily increasing, and 
I wish to know whether he cannot em- 
ploy an adequate staff and so put a stop 
to such expenditure. I think the 
Government Departments should, as far 
as possible, set the example of having as 
little overtime as possible. No doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman will say extra 
work is voluntary, but I should like to 
know how the officials in a Government 
Department would be treated if, when 
extra work was required of them, they 
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put their backs up and went home: with- 
out doing what they were asked. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): I 
wish to draw attention to the treatment. 
of sub-postmasters. These men in Ire- 
land work the same hours and perform 
the same duties as those in England and 
Scotland, and’ yet they only receive 
salaries of £10 as against £17 paid in 
England and Scotland. No doubt when 
the post-offices were established in Ire- 
land men could be obtained at very low 
salaries, but the cost of living has very 
greatly increased since that time. They 
are now being starved, and the right 
hon. Gentleman is proving himself to be 
the head sweater of the three kingdoms, 
inasmuch as he is getting more work 
out of his servants and giving less 
money than any shopkeeper in the three 
kingdoms. I speak not only for Ireland, 
but for England and Scotland : also. 
Every one knows the attention, the cour- 
tesy, and the wonderful efficiency dis- 
played by these persons, and I say that 
they ought not to be limited to the miser- 
able salariesthey now receive, To turn to 
another matter, I find that a very strict 
interpretation has been put by the right 
hon. Gentleman and his advisers upon 
the rules respecting circulars in Ireland. 
Circulars are treated as letters if they 
have the smallest amount of written 
matter in them. At the same time the 
orders sent to the Co-operative Stores in 
London are treated by the Post Office 
authorities as circulars, although they 
are nearly all written matter. This isa 
clear case of a distant part of the country 
not getting the same attention as London. 
I cannot think that the Co-operative 
Stores, which are by no means popular, 
deserve to be so favourably treated, and 
I do not think they would, be so treated 
if some of the Post Office officials were 
not connected with them. 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University) : Al- 
though the discussion has covered a good 
deal of ground, I do not think the Depart- 
ment has any reason to complain of the 
general criticism that has been bestowed 
on it. The hon. Member for Canterbury 
(Mr. Henniker Heaton) brought against 
us several charges which, I think, in 
almost every instance, had been pre- 
viously made in this House. I hope he 
will not think Iam treating him hardly 
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when I say I think he is alittle ungrate-+. 
ful for what has been done with. rezard, 
to the question of post-cards. I know 
that whenever you anticipate that any- 
thing you are going to do will be 
popular, you should be very guarded in: 
formulating that anticipation. I must 
say, however, I did expect there would 
be a recognition of the great advantage 
which has been conferred on the public 
by the reduction which we have been 
able to make in the {price of post-cards. 
The: price was 8d. a dozen. We have 
now reduced it to 6d. for 10, which is a 
very considerable diminution in cost. 
T had rather hoped that some encomiums 
might have been passed on the more con- 
venient multiple that has thus ‘been 
adopted. It appears to me that the division 
of the cards into packets of 10, which are 
sold at 6d. per packet, is a very great sim- 
plification'of the system. Nodoubt we 
still make a charge for material. We 
are not in a position to present the public 
with the material of the cards, particu- 
larly as we believe that the halfpenny 
post is carried on at a loss to the re- 
venue. The whole saving, and rather 
more than the whole saving, effected 
by the new contract has gone out 
of the Exchequer into the pocket 
of the public. The hon. Member 
for Canterbury still questions the al- 
legation that the halfpenny post is 
carried on at a loss. That statement 
was, however, made by the Secretary of 
the Post Office, who is, I suppose, better 
qualified than anybody else to express 
an opinion on the question. I admit it 
is only an opinion, but I think I am en- 
titled to balance it against that of the 
hon. Member for Canterbury. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: Will 
the right hon, Gentleman ask the Seere- 
tary of the Post Office for his evidence on 
the subject? 

Mr. RAIKES: The statement was 
made in evidence. My hon. Friend was 
present, and I do not think he cross- 
examined on the point. I do not sup- 
pose my hon. Friend would wish me to 
follow him into all the details of his 
speech, and it will perhaps be sufficient 
if I deal with the larger questions he has 
raised. I have already replied to his 
complaint that the public are not allowed 
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to obiain postcards without stamps. I 
have pointed out that it is necessary that 
the card should exactly conform to the 
regulations of, the Department with 
regard to size and weight. Some hon. 
Member suggested that that objection 
might be got rid of if the Post Office 
would itself manufacture the cards, and 
supply them at a cheap rate. I do not 
myself see that any great advantage would 
be derived from that, because you might 
just as well go and buy stamped cards as 
buy unstamped cards and stamp them 
yourself. The hon. Member says we allow 
circular wrappers to have half-penny 
stamps affixed to them, quite irrespective 
of the shape or size of the wrapper. That is 
quite true, but in tlie case of circulars it 
is not a question of shape or size, but 
merely of weight. The hon. Member 
has also renewed the suggestion he has 
made more than once before, with regard 
to circulars in unsealed envelopes. I 
imagine that it is possible to carry out 
such a system in foreign countries in 
consequence of the lesser volume of their 
business. The servants of the Post 
Office in a French or German town are 
not so hard-pressed in the work of sorting 
as they are in ovr great industrial 
centres, and it is, perhaps, possible for 
them to give such envelopes the surveil- 
lance which they could not do in this 
country without a large increase of staff, 
and a consequent large increase of ex- 
pense. That brought the hon. Gentle- 
man back to the question as to the 
charges for re-direction which are imposed 
in this country, with regard to letters 
posted here, and not imposed with regard 
to letters coming from abroad. I think 
there should always be a charge for 
redirection. If the State is entitled to 
charge anything for sending a letter one 
journey it is entitled to charge for a second 
journey. We are unable to charge for 
re-direction in the case of foreign letters 
because we are not in a position to tax 
the foreigner. If we could, I should be 
extremely glad to put him in the same 
position in this matter as the British 
subject. We are, however, bound by the 
Convention not to impose on the foreigner 
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any charge for aservice which, under 
ordinary circumstances, I think we should 
be quite justified in charging for. Then 
the hon. Member raised the question of 
the coloured plates in the illustrated 
papers. I am always afraid of express- 
ing any sympathy with the hon. Mem- 
ber’s proposals because he makes so 
much of it when I do. I will say, how- 
ever, that I shall be glad to look into the 
question of the coloured plates again. 
My hon. Friend laid rhore stress than I 
should have expected on the point 
respecting the 335 letter-sorters who 
have been dismissed during the year. I 
can assure him that, of all the duties 
which fall on me, perhaps the most 
painful is that of investigating charges 
against these humble servants of the 
public, and there is no part of my duty 
to which I devote more anxious care and 
attention than that of balancing the 
charges and the defences in cases of this 
description. I am always most anxious 
and ready to take the most lenient view 
I possibly can in matters of the kind, 
having regard to the interests of the 
Service. If the hon. Member were 
familiar with the archives of the Post 
Office, he would know that I have not 
erred on the side of severity. As the 
Postal Service consists at present of from 
110,000 to 120,000 persons, the per- 
centage of dismissals is not a large one. 
I am glad to say that our Service is dis- 
tinguished by the best features which 
mark any Service. With regard to the 
heavy sentences which have been passed 
upon dishonest servants of the Post 
Office, I have lost no opportunity, where 
I could fittingly do so, of deprecating the 
passing of such sentences. Iwas rather 
surprised the other day to see that one of 
the Judges of the land had expressed the 
opinion in a case of this kind that he was 
not going to be dictated to by any 
Government Department as to the sen- 
tences he ought to pass. I entirely 
concur in that view, and so far from 
attempting to dictate to anybody on the 
subject, I have merely expressed an 
opinion in favour of a reduction of 
sentences. We come now to the 
question of the postal relations 
between England and India, and 


England and the Colonies. I do not: 


propose to go into that question much to- 
day. It is a question for the taxpayer ; 
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it is for this House to decide whether the 
country is prepared to make a sacrifice of 
revenue and to incur the additional cost of 
carrying on unremunerative services. It 
is rather hard that the Post Office should 
be thought to be determined upon high 
rates, thereby fettering the action be- 
tween Great Britain and her Dependen- 
cies, as if we had a mischievous pleasure 
in action of that description. On the 
contrary, we have endeavoured to do our 
duty by carrying out the policy expressed 
by Parliament, that the State cannot 
afford to make any sacrifices in this di- 
rection; and when the House of Com- 
mons, representing the taxpayers, comes 
to that conclusion, of course the Depart- 
ment must give effect to its decision. 
When the time comes, I think it will 
be possible to show that a very great 
number of considerations enter into this 
question, apart from the convenience of 
persons who write letters. I can only 
repeat what I have stated before, that 
whereas the conveyance of a newspaper 
to India is an absolute loss to the State, 
yet the Revenue actually gains, because 
the newspaper posted in France is carried 
at a small profit. For the newspaper 
that goes from England to India we have 
to pay a tourist rate between France and 
Brindisi, but we receive postage from 
France for the completion of the journey ; 
and I think the Revenue does not lose, 
but rather gains by that fact. Then the 
hon. Member for Stoke called attention 
to the question of circulars. The hon. 
Member for North Donegal also addressed 
the Committee on the subject of circulars. 
I frankly admit that the present regula- 
tions are full of anomalies and incon- 
sistencies in regard to circulars. There 
is one main principle which I think 
should always be kept in mind, that a 
circular should be general in its nature, 
and a letter particular. A letter is some- 
thing which only concerns a particular 
person, which contains some information 
or something personal to the individual 
to whom it is addressed ; but the circular 
is a matter which is common io more 
than one person, and practically general 
in its character. I think that is the 
basis upon which we are bound to pro- 
ceed, I quite admit that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to reconcile this doc- 
trine to our treatment of Co-operative 
Store advices as circulars; but I will 
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make this matter, which is a very 
considerable one, the subject of care- 
ful consideration during the Recess. It is 
one which greatly interests the Friendly 
and Church Societies in this country, who 
have with very great patience and kindness 
refrained from driving the Post Office 
into a corner, though they have made 
constant representations on the subject. 
Sir, I shall be glad if we can arrive, 
in concert with the Treasury, at any 
decision which will enable us to proceed 
on a plainer and fairer system than the 
present system, which has been modified’ 
from time to time to meet particular 
demands. The other point referred to 
by the hon. Member for Stoke has rela- 
tion to the letters addressed to persons 
who are about to leave this country by 
steamer going to South America, or 
from Brindisi to India. The mails may 
overtake their steamers. I believe the 
explanation of the particular case to 
which the hon. Member has called 
attention is that the letter was not 
registered. I think it will be seen that 
there is a justification for the registra- 
tion. It is quite true that letters posted 
in the ordinary course arrive by the 
same train at Queenstown as the regis- 
tered letters do, but if the steamer starts 
within half or threé-quarters of an hour 
of the train’s arrival, it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to sort out particular 
letters and send them on board. The 
Post Office has, therefore, reasonably 
required that letters intended to over- 
take passengers on board steamers should 
be registered. These registered letters 
are placed in a separate and special van, 
and are sent on board the steamers, at a 
moment’s notice. Well, then, the hon. 
Member for Sutherland has pressed 
me again on the subject of the Highlard 
Railway. I have considered that ques- 
tion, and I am quite sure the hon. 
Member will see that the liberality to 
which he referred has been entirely 
involuntary on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I regret as much as any- 
body can do the very large additional 
sum which the Umpire awarded to the 
Highland Railway Company. We be- 
lieve that instead of the original contract 
sum having been increased it ought to 
have been reduced. Still, I believe that 
the sum which the Umpire awarded was 
£30,000 a year less than the Company 
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demanded.: The hon: Member for 


Sutherland may rest assured that we. 


will do our very best to bring -all the 
pressure we can to bear in order to bring 
about a restoration of those facilities on 
which ‘he laid so much stress. As 


regards the Strome:Ferry post, I have 
had it before me more than once. I 


agree’ with what has been said, that 
great inconvenience exists in respect of 
the. land correspondence. But the 
suggestions which the hon. Member has 
made are of so expensive a nature that 
we should not be justified in under- 
taking them, considering the smallness 
of; the post. 

-Dr. CLARK: Do you mean Strome 
Ferry ? 

Mr. RAIKES: I mean the connexion 
between Strome Ferry and the places to 
the east of it. I can only say thatI do 
seé the anomalies and the inconveniences 
caused by the present arrangements, and 
I will consider. them. Then I come to 
the question which has been brought 
forward by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Belfast, namely, as to 
the opening of letters in the Irish Post 
Office. I reply, categorically, that no 
person has been authorised to open any 
letter in any Irish Post Office since I 
have been in office. If any letter has 
been opened, it has not only been with- 
out the assent of the Government, but in 


flagrant breach of the rules of the De- 


partment. The Home Secretary has 
pointed out that no letter can be opened 
in this country except under his warrant, 
and no letter can be opened without the 
warrant of the Lord Lieutenant in Ire- 
land. “The mean and rascally system,” 
—to. use the right hon. Gentleman’s 
words, which I do not think at all too 
strong if the practice existed,—I can 
assure him does not exist. If letters 
are opened in Ireland,—as they are 
sometimes opened in England and other 
countries,—they are certainly not opened 
by the Government or by anybody autho- 
rised by the Government; and I can assure 
the right hon, Gentleman that, however 
susceptible he may have been to the im- 
pression that the Government have taken 
Mr. Raskes 
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‘steps tointerfere with his 


correspondence; 
‘there has been nothing done while the 
‘present Government have been in power 
‘which bears any relation whatever to, or 


any similarity whatever ‘to, the process 
described by him as rascally. As to the 
letter which he handed to me, it un- 
doubtedly appears to have been opened, 


and I will endeavour to discover where 


it may have been opened. ‘But I will 
only remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that between his own countrymen and 
the Americans a good deal of interest 
would attach, as he rather admitted, to a 
letter passing between the President of 
the United States and the Lord Mayor of 


‘Dublin, and it is quite possible that some 


—one in America opened the letter— 
quite as likely as that someone in Ireland 
opened it. However that may be, I am 
not in a position to dogmatise at all upon 
the subject. As to the other letters to 


which he has referred, they also appear 


to have come from America, and it is 
just possible they may have been opened 


in America.. I have nothing to add-to 


the declaration I have now made, and I 
hope hon. Members will accept it as 
seriously and positively as I make it. 
The letters which have been brought to 


me certainly look as if they had been: 


opened, and I will endeavour to make 
the best and fullest inquiries. If those 
inquiries are unsuccessful it will not-be 
my fault nor the fault of those charged 
with the duty, and nobody wil! be better 
pleased than I should it be discovered 
that letters are being opened in the Post 
Office if the person opening them is 
brought to justice. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman state whether the warrants 
are general or particular which are 
issued from time to time ? 


Mr. RAIKES: They are certainly 
particular. That I know. The warrant 
issued relates to the correspondence of 
some particular person, and, I think, 
some particular office too. I have never 
had anything to do with the issuing of 
warrants, and I therefore speak with 
very partial knowledge on the subject ; 
but I will ascertain what is the kind of 


warrant issued. Reference has been 
made to the distribution of stripes, I 
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can only say that we award all-the stripes 


at our disposal, and I only: wish we had 


more to give. There is no delay in 
awarding stripes where they are merited, 
and the Post Office at least ‘is not 
to’"Dlame if any disappointments are 
occasioned. As to the appointments in 
Belfast, the’selection of candidates rests 
with the -Postmaster. The examination 
papers are sent to him by the Civil 
Service Commissioners and are returned 
to them, and promotions are made by the 
Postmaster General on the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary. The Postmaster 
at Belfast does not make the appoint- 
ments himself. I will look into this 
matter in reference to the desirability of 


the’ examination being. conducted by: 


somebody more. directly under the con- 
trol.of the Civil Service Commissioners, 
and if I conelude that the examination 
should be conducted in that way, I shall be 
glad" to give effect: to that conclusion. 
The right hon. Gentleman brought some 
charges, which I hope I shall be able to 
live down,- as’ to appointments being 
limited to a-particular Party in Ireland. 
Persons obtain promotion in the Post 
Office free of all Party considerations. I 
do not think, so far as I can remember, 
that I have been aware of any person 
who has been appointed to any important 
position for any such considerations. 
The right hon. Gentleman will be glad to 
know that the Postmaster. to whont he 
referred was offered another Post office 
of equal value, which, however, he did 
not accept. I have no knowledge of 
creed or Party politics in these matters, 
and I do not think Party politics run 
high in the upper branches of the Civil 
Service. The hon. Member for North 
Donegal approves of the system of these 
appointments resting with the Postmaster 
General instead of with the local Post- 
masters, but I think it would throw an 
With regard to the observations of the hon. 
Member for East Finsbury, L agree with 
enormous additional burden upon him. 
what he has suggested. Our position 
has been a very peculiar one. We have 
been awaiting the decision of the Trea- 
sury upon the Report of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, and the result has been 
that we have not been able to increase 
our staff, We thought it undesirable to 
create a greater number of appointments 
under the old conditions, and before the 
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Government -arein a-position to bring 
forward. a and’ comprehensive 
scheme affecting the duties of their. ém-., 
ployés Though. it. isa late.’ period. of 
the -Session, I. hope’ that hon. Members 
will now allow the Vote to pass; and I 
shall be happy to answer other. questions. 
at a later stage. ot 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tun TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swirs, Strand, 
Westminster): I hope hon: Members 
will meet the appeal of the right hon.. 
Gentleman by allowing the Vote to pass.. 
Questions to which hon. Members desire 
to- draw attention may be raised -on 
Report. 

*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.); 
I have a Motion on the Paper to which 
a certain amount of interest attaches, 
and I should prefer to have it taken at a- 
time. when it. can be. fairly discussed.” 
The Report stage is usually taken at a. 
late hour, when time for discussion is 
limited. . I should like an opportunity to 
raise, in the briefest possible form on my 
Motion, a discussion on the subject of 
Sunday postal labour. 

Mr. H.CAMPBELL (Fermanagh, §,): 
I wish to say a few words on the reply 
of the right hon, Gentleman to the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, in reference .td the 
opening of letters addressed to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork, From 
my own personal knowledge, I can in- 
form the right hon. Gentleman that 
letters belonging to the hon. Member for 
Cork have been opened repeatedly during 
the last two or three years, and opened 
in the most flagrant manner that it was 
possible to have opened them. The fact 
of the matter is, it was not thought ne- 
cessary to seal them up again. That I 
can state as a matter within my own 
knowledge, and I do so now, deliberately, 
in reply to the right hon. Gentleman. 
But, Mr. Courtney, the opening of 
letters has not stopped here, because it 
would not have suited the Government 
and the right hon. Gentleman that it 
should have done so.. They have gone 
further. They have gone so far as to 
open letters addressed to humble indi- 
viduals like myself. My own letters, 
since the commencement of the proceed- 
ings before the Commission, have been 
opened constantly and deliberately, and 
have been detained in the Post Office for 
two and three days at a time, 
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*Mr. CHANNING : Do I understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman will grant 
time for my Motion ? 

*Me. W. H. SMITH : I appeal to the 
House to pass the Vote. There would be 
no advantage in taking the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman, who can bring. it 
forward at another stage. 

Mr. SEXTON : Then we are to under- 
stand—accepting, as of course I am 
bound to do, the declaration of the right 
lon. Gentleman—that the opening of the 
letter addressed to me was not an act of 
duty, but an act of breach of duty. 
Therefore, in the case of a letter from so 
distinguished a person as the President 
of the United States, the act, in my 

‘@pinion, was an insult to him, and I 
press for the discovery and punishment 
of the offender. 

“Dr. CLARK : I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will give an opportunity for 
considering the question raised by my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Channing), and which 
engaged the attention of a Select Com- 
mittee for over two years, the recom- 
mendations of which Committee the 
Postal Authorities have not seen fit to 
carry out. 

*Mr, W. H. SMITH : I will take the 
matter into consideration. 


Vote agreed to. 


16. £484,405, to complete the sum for 
Post Office Packet Service. 


~~ Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


SUPPLY. 
Resolutions [16th August] reported 
(see page 1512) and agreed to. 


STEAM TRAWLING (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 335.) 
Order for Third Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill re-committed for Tuesday next. 


PREFERENTIAL PAYMENTS IN BANK- 
RUPTCY (IRELAND) BILL. (No. 319.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
with a New Title ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (PILOTAGE) BILL. 
(No. 312.) 
As amended, considered. 


{COMMONS} 








(Treland) Bill, 


Clause (Discretionary power as to uum- 
ber of pilots licensed,)—(Mr. Flynn,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


*Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): May I 
suggest, in moving the new Clause 
which stands in my name, that, if the 
number of pilots is to be unlimited, the 
amount of remuneration to be earned by 
each will be seriously reduced, and you 
will get an inferior class of men in the 
service. One result of that would be 
that the work itself would suffer. If the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade will consent to this 
Clause, I should, of course, be willing to 
assent to any proposal giving necessary 
powers of regulation to that Depart- 
ment. 

*Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: I 
would suggest to the hon. Member to 
withdraw this Clause, as the matter can 
be better dealt with on Clause 3. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- . 


drawn. 
Amendments made. 
Further proceedings 
Monday next. 


LEASEHOLDERS (IRELAND) BILL, 
: (No. 179.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

New Clause proposed. 

Mr. SEXTON: I notice that this 
Clause proposes to admit to the Land 
Courts certain leaseholders whose leases 
were executed between 1826 and 1832. 
Now, when we on this side of the House 
brought in a Bill to include these 
and other leaseholders, the Bills were 
opposed by the hon. Member for South 
Antrim and his friends, and I only rise 
now to express a hope that in the future 
they will profit by the better example we 
have given them in allowing the Bill to 
pass through Committee without opposi- 
tion. 

New Clause agreed to, and added to 
the Bill. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o'clock till Monday next. 


deferred till 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 19th August, 1889. 


QUESTIONS. 
inion 
ELECTION OF GUARDIANS AT 
LOWESTOFT. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, having 
considered the Report of the Inspector 
sent to inquire into the alleged irregu- 
larities with regard to the election of 
Guardians at Lowestoft, on the 5th 
July, he is now able to state whether 
any action will be taken in the matter ? 
*Tae PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircate, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Local Government Board have consi- 
dered the Report of the Inspector on 
the inquiry with regard to the election 
of Guardians at Lowestoft, and have 
arrived at the conclusion that no valid 
election has taken place, and their de- 
cision to this effect has been communi- 
cated to the several persons interested. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury whe- 
ther he is aware that a new rule of the 
Science and Art Department, to be 
found at page 56 of the Directory of 
Science and Art, 1889, to the effect— 

“ That no pupil or monitor in a school under 
the Commissioners of National Education, Ire- 


land, who has not passed the second examina- 
tion of the sixth class can be presented for 


examination or sco in subject xxiv. 
principles of agriculture, ’’ 


is likely to affect most injuriously the 
VOL. COOXXXIX. [rump sents. } 





teaching of agriculture in national 
schools in Ireland; whether this rule 
is within the powers of the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to 
withdraw or modify; and, whether, in 
view of the great importance of agri- 
cultural instruction in a country circum- 
stanced as Ireland is, where agriculture 
is the chief industry, he will recommend 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury to withdraw the rule referred 
to and revert to the former practice, 
whereby pupils who had passed into 
the fourth class were eligible for in- 
struction in agriculture, making such 
other arrangements as they may consi- 
der necessary to avoid overlapping pay- 
ments, to prevent which the new rule 
was introduced ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I 
find that the alteration in the rules 
referred to by the hon. Member was 
made by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment in consultation with the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ire- 
land, and the matter does not appear 
to be one which has been before the 
Treasury, or with which the Treasury 
should interfere. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Did 
not the Vice President of the Council 
promise some weeks ago in Supply to 
re-consider this question ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am quite aware of 
that; but no representations have been 
madeto the Treasury, which cannot inter- 
fere with the business of another De- 
partment. 


THE PROCURATOR FISCAL AT 
FALKIRK, 
Mr. BROADHURST: I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate whether he is aware 
that the Procurator Fiscal at Falkirk is 
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also the legal adviser to the Carron 
Steamship Company; and, whether 
Procurator Fiscals are allowed to under- 
take private practice in cases which may 
come into conflict with the discharge of 
their public duties ? 

*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. B. 
Roxzertsoy, Bute): I am informed 
by the Messrs. Gair that while, on some 
occasions, they have acted professionally 
for the Oarron Steamship Company, 
they are not its general legal advisers, 
and that in no instance do they under- 
take private practice in cases which 
may possibly come into conflict witht he 
discharge of their public duties. 


IRELAND — PROBATE REGISTRY 
CUSTOM HOUSE, BELFAST. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether it is 
a fact that the strong room of the 
Probate Registry Custom House, Bel- 
fast, is not fireproof; and, if so, what 
steps the Board of Works propose taking 
to have it made so, as it contains up- 
wards of 20,000 original wills and 
other documents of importance; if it 
is true that the Board has been in- 
formed of the state of the strong room, 
and that nothing has been done; if it is 
true that the caretaker’s quarters in the 
building, in which two children have 
recently died through improper ventila- 
tion, have been condemned as unfit for 
human habitation by a medical certifi- 
cate, and if the Board of Works has 
been repeatedly appealed to on the 
subject; what steps the Board intends 
to adopt to make the quarters fit to 
reside in, or if no such steps are taken 
promptly will the caretaker be provided 
with quarters outside the building until 
it is made habitable; and, whether Mr. 
Travers, the Assistant Registrar, con- 
demned the building in a recent Report 
to the Board of Works? 

Mr. JACKSON : The strong room of 
the Probate Registry Custom House, 
Belfast, is not fireproof; but arrange- 
ments have been under consideration to 
remedy the defect, and the necessary 
work will be carried out at once. Com- 
paint were made of the insufficient 
ight and ventilation of the caretaker’s 
quarters in the Probate Office, and 
works are now being carried out with 
the view of improving them in these 
respects. 


Mr. Broadhurst 
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of Ur. Thomas Barry. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—CASE OF MR, 
THOMAS BARRY. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Solicitor General for 
Ireland if it was with the sanction of 
the Government that Crown Prosecutor 
Rice attempted to induce the Magistrates 
who sentenced Mr. Thomas Barry, at 
Mallow, on 13th August, to three 
months’ imprisonment, not to state a 
case on the legal question involved as to 
the application of the Act of Edward 
IIT. ; and, will instructions be given to 
Crown Prosecutors not to attempt to 
throw obstacles in way of the raising of 
legal questions decided by Magistrates 
in the Superior Courts ? 

*Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manpen, University of 
Dublin): Mr. Barry was not sentenced 
to imprisonment, but was directed to 
give sureties for good behaviour, and to 
be imprisoned in default. When his 
counsel asked: to have a case stated, the 
Sessional Crown Solicitor referred the 
Court to some decided cases on the sub- 


ject. While the Government do not 


wish that obstacles should be thrown in 
the way of cases being stated for review 
by the Superior Courts, they are desirous 
that the Magistrates should be in every 
proper manner assisted by reference to 
cases already decided in those Courts. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Why should the 
desire to have a case stated be obstructed 
by the Crown Prosecutor ? 

*Mr. MADDEN : I understand that a 
question of law arose as to whether in 
this particular case there was power to 
state acase. There was no obstruction 
on the part of the Crown Prosecutor. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What question 
of law could arise ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: The question, as I 
understand it, was decided by the Magi- 
strate in favour of the prisoner—namely, 
whether a case could be stated under 
the Act when the sentence was to find 
bail for good behaviour. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The statute pro- 
vides that the Magistrate is to determine 
the case. What question of law could 
arise ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: I have stated what 
the question of law was, and also that 
it has been decided in favour of the 
prisoner. ' 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the hon. 
and learned Gentleman circulate among 
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the Resident Magistrates Mr, Baron 
Dowse’s observations on a sentence of 
three months’ imprisonment in default 
of giving security for good behaviour? 
*Mr. MADDEN: It is no part of the 
duty of the Government to circulate 
opinions of that kind, or to advise Resi- 
dent Magistrates as to the mode in 
which they shall perform their judicial 
functions, 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is it not the 
duty of the Crown to communicate with 
the Crown Prosecutor ? 


[No answer. j 


POST OFFICE AT ENNIS. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether a site 
has yet been determined on for the new 
Post Office in Ennis ? 

*Tuze POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rates, University of Cambridge): I 
have ‘decided to seek the authority of 
the Treasury for acquiring the site re- 
ferred to in my previous answer (27th 
of May last) for the proposed new Post 
Office at Ennis; but questions have 
arisen on one or two points—mainly in 
regard to the extent of the building— 
and the matter cannot be finally settled 
until these have been decided. The 
necessary inquiries are now being made, 
and will, I trust, soon be completed. 
The proposed site is in Bank Place, and 
is offered by Mr. Michael Rynne. 


THE CLONGOREY ESTATE. 

Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.): I be 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is the 
fact that the Relieving Officer for the 
Clongorey district was on 6th August 
served with notices that five families on 
the Clongorey estate, against whom 
decrees for possession of their holdings 
were obtained at the Summer Assizes, 
are to be evicted ; whether the evictions 
about to be enforced owe their origin to 
the non-payment of arrears of rent which 
accrued due before the fixing of judicial 
rents; whether Mr. Barrington, the valuer 
appointed by Judge Darling, the County 
Court Judge of County Kildare, re- 
ported recently that, in his opinion, the 
rents on the estate should be reduced 
by 29} per cent; whether the original 
demand of the tenants was 30 per cent 
abatement, and the abatement offered 
by the landlord 10 per cent; whether 
Judge Darling, acting on this Report of 
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his Court valuer, asked the agent in 
open Court at the last Quarter ions 
at Naas to consent to grant the re- 
ductions recommended and ‘‘ wipe out 
the arrears altogether,” and, on his re- 
fusing to do so, whether the Judge 
stayed the execution of the decrees until 
May 1891; and, whether having regard 
to these facts, he will permit the forces 
of the Crown to be employed in carry- 
ing out these evictions ? 

Taz OHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I am informed that the 
answers to the first five paragraphs are 
in the affirmative, though I presume 
there would have been no arrears on 
non-judicial rents had the tenants taken 
full advantage of the Act of 1881. The 
evictions could not take place if the 
executions of the decrees were stayed. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): Is 
the right hon. Gentleman going to use 
the forces of the Crown in carrying out 
these evictions ? 

Mz. A.J. BALFOUR: Of course, the 
support of the Crown will be given 
wherever it is found necessary to carry 
out the law. 


BERNE LABOUR CONFERENCE. 

Mr. BROADHURST: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can inform the House 
of the date of the meeting of the pro- 
posed International Oungress on the 
hours of labour ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


(Sir J. Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.):' 


The Swiss Government have proposed 
that the meeting of this Conference shall 
be postponed until the spring of next 
year, but they have not yet specified the 
date when they propose that it shall 
assemble. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
Will it be possible to lay on the Table 
of the House before we separate the 
Return ordered some time ago uponthis 
question as to the regulation of hours 
of labour by law in European countries? 

Srr J. FERGUSSON : I do not know 
whether the correspondence is complete, 
but I will make inquiry. We have re- 
ceived a great many answers. 


MR, CONYBEARE. 
Mr. WILLIAM M‘ARTHOUR (Corn- 
wall, Mid, St. Austell): I beg to ask the 
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Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the doctor of Derry 
Gaol has reported that Mr. Conybeare 
is suffering from skin disease contracted 
in that prison; and, if so, whether he 
will take immediate steps for the 
amelioration of his condition ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR:: I understand 
that the affection of which Mr. Conybeare 
has complained is in no sense serious, 
nerd that it has been promptly dealt 
with. 

Mr. W. M‘ARTHUR: In conse- 
quence of the answer I have received I 
beg to give notice that at the close of 
the questions I shall ask leave to move 
the adjournment of the House. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC MAGISTRATE 
AT ANTRIM. 


Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
give the name of the Roman Catholic 
Magistrate who attends at Antrim Petty 
Sessions; at what place and in what 
Petty Sessions district does he reside, 
and what distance is his residence from 
the town of Antrim ; and whether he 
will state how many times during the 
last 12 months this Magistrate attended 
at Petty Sessions in the town of 
Antrim ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have received 
no Report. 


THE STATUTE OF EDWARD III. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Solicitor General for Ireland 
whether he has seen the reports in the 
Cork papers of the 14th instant, from 
which it appears that two men named 
James Keane and John Moloney were 
summoned at the Fermoy Sessions on 
the 11th instant, under a Statute of 
Edward III., calling on them to show 
cause why they should not be bound 
to keep the peace; and if he can state 
why these summonses were not brought 
under the ordinary law ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I am informed that 
the cases referred to in the question were 
heard on the 12th, not the 11th instant, 
and that the application was for sureties 
for good behaviour under the Statute 
referred to. The summonses were issued 
by the police under the Statute with the 
approval of the Divisional Commissioner, 
because, in his opinion, the acts of which 


Mr. Wiiliam M Arthur 
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the defendants were accused were of 
such a character as to come within the 
provisions of the Statute. 

Mz. FLYNN : Were these summonses 
issued with the approval of the Attorney 
General ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I rather gather 
from the statement made to me that the 
matter was not brought before the 
Attorney General; but I will make in- 
quiries, if necessary. 


CONSTABLES BIDDING AT MARKETS. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to the reports of a trial at 
Fermoy Sessions on the 11th instant, 
under a Statute of Edward III., from 
which it appears that Police Ser- 
geant Dallas stated in evidence that he 
was a detective cattle buyer, and that 
he was buying cattle in the discharge of 
his duty; is it compatible with Oon- 
stabulary duty that policemen should 
buy or deal in cattle; and, whether 
such duties are imposed by the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is the case 
that the sergeant was employed as a 
cattle dealer with a view to detect 
persons engaged in an unlawful attempt 
to prevent the sale of cattle belonging 
to boycotted persons or raised on evicte 
farms. It is the duty of the Constabu- 
lary to take all proper and necessary 
steps for the detection of unlawful acts. 

Mr. FLYNN: In the event of a con- 
stable buying cattle, out of what public 
fund does the money come ? 


No answer. | 


Mr. MACNEILL: Is it ‘not one of 
the rules in the Constabulary that no 
Member of the Force shall engage in 
trade ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware whether it is a ruleor not; butif 
it is it was not broken on this occasion. 


REVISING BARRISTERS. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): I be 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the on 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
the appointment of assistant barristers 
for revising the lists of Parliamentary 
voters in Ireland this year, whether he 
is aware that, in almost every instance, 
the Liberals who were appointed to the 


office in the years 1885, 1886, and 1887, 
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were dispensed with last year, and sup- 
porters of the present Government ap- 

inted instead ; and, whether, in mak- 
ing appointments for thecoming revision, 
due consideration will be given to the 
desirability of appointing a number of 
barristers who are independent of Party 
politics ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware that the facts are as stated in the 
first paragraph. But in making these 
appointments due regard wili be had to 
the qualifications of the various candi- 
dates for these posts. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman make further in- 

quiry ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have 
answered the question on the Paper. If 
the hon. Gentleman desires more in- 
formation I shall be glad to make 
further inquiry. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION—THE 
CONVICT WITNESS TRACEY. 


Mr. J. F. X. O’BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that Head Constable Preston, 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, was, 
on behalf of the Zimes, allowed to visit 
the prisoner, Thomas Tracey, when 
brought over to Millbank Prison as a 
witness for the Special Commission ; 
whether Head Constable Preston saw 
Tracey in a room without the presence 
of a warder; and whether he will now 
allow a similar visit by the solicitor of 
the hon. Member for South Mayo, who 
is one of the persons charged by the 
Times before the Special Commission, 
and against whom, it is alleged, the 
agents of the Zimes sought to induce 
Tracey to give evidence ? E 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have 
already stated to the House, in a pre- 
vious reply, that it is the case that Head 
Constable Preston visited Tracey in 


prison. The visit was not on behalf of |. 


the Times, but at the request of the 

prisoner, and, as already stated, in the 

presence of the chief warder in charge 

of the prisoner. Applications to visit 
risoners should be addressed to the 
eneral Prisons Bvuard. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Under what power 
had this constable a roving commission 
to visit prisons in England, and was he 
paid for his visit? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must ask 
the hon. Gentleman to put the question 
on the Paper. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN asked the right 
hen. Gentleman if he was aware that 
Head Constable Preston visited the 
prisoner as agent to Mr. Soames; and 
is he aware that on Friday morning last 
Tracey was removed from Belfast Gaol 
to Clonmel, and was refused permission 
to see his solicitor ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
information in regard to the second part 
of the question, while with reference to 
the first the question has been suffi- 
ciently discussed in the House of Com- 
mons, and I would refer the hon. Gen- 
tleman to the reports in Hansard. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION—THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM OFFICIALS. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury what 
leave, and in what months, did Messrs. 
Ellis and Birch, the officials of the 
British Museum subponaed by the 
Times, got in 1888 ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The following 
statement has been furnished to me by- 


the authorities of the British Museum: 
of the vacations of Mr. W. de Gray- 
Birch and Mr. H. J. Ellis, assistants, in- 
1888. Mr. Birch 44 days, taken in the- 


following months:—Jauuary, four days; 
February, four days; March, one day ; 
April, three days; May, oneday; July, 
five days; August, seven days; Sep- 
tember, six days; November, one day ; 
and December, 12 days. Mr.. Ellis 45 
days, taken as follows:—February, 
three days; March, two days; May, 
four days; June, two days; July, three 


days; August, five days; September, 15- 


days; November, one day; and Decem- 
ber, 10 days. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the hon. 


Gentleman state if all other officials. 


get six weeks’ holiday ? 


Mr. JACKSON : Of course, the hon.. 
Gentleman knows I cannot answer that: 


question offhand. I have inquired 
whether this number of days is the 
number to which these gentlemen are 
entitled, and I am assured that, under 
the rules, it is the correct number. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the hon. 
Gentleman ascertain whether these gen- 
tlemen can take their leave when they 
please ? 
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Mr. JACKSON: Yes. I believe it 
is very much to the convenience of the 
Department that that should be done. 


THE LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Solicitor General for Ireland whether he 
is aware that the Land Commission have 
recently made a new rule requiring cer- 
tain appellants to state, within 14 days 
of the date of a notice served by the 
Commission on the appellant, the 
ground of appeal intended to be relied 
on, and intimating to the appellant 
that if the form sent by the Commission 
is not received within the period stated, 

_or if the information supplied is not 
such as to satisfy the Commission, the 
appeal will be liable to be struck out of 
the list, and will not be listed again 
without a special order of the Court; 
whether this rule is intended to apply 
to all cases of appeal now ph for 
hearing; and, whether, considering 
-that an appeal from the Sub-Commis- 
sion or County Court is considered to be 
a rehearing of the case, the Land Com- 
mission is acting within its powers in 
enforcing such a rule? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have not yet re- 
ceived a Report, and must, therefore, 
ask the hon. Gentleman to postpone the 
question until to-morrow. 


THE TEMPLETON AND HOPE ESTATES. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther he is aware that a large number of 
the tenantry on the Templeton and 
Hope estates in the Castleblaney Union, 
have had applications to have a fair 
rent fixed listed for hearing by the 
Land Sub-Commission for nearly two 
years, and which have not yet been 
heard; whether he is aware that the 
landlords of these estates are issuing 
ejectments against these tenants, with 
the i of depriving them of the 
right to have fair rents fixed; and whe- 
ther he will cause the Land Commission 
to promptly afford facilities for hearing 
the cases of these tenants ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that there are 15 
cases on the Hope estate and 207 cases 
on the Templeton estate remaining un- 
disposed of, and which were received at 
their offices before January 1, 1888. A 
Sub-Commission sat in Castleblaney last 
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at Demerara; 


May, and disposed of all the applications 
from that Union received up to October 
29, 1887. A Sub-Commission has been 
sitting continuously in County Mona- 
ghan since last September, and will 
continue to sit after the vacation, taking 
up the cases in the Castleblaney dis- 
trict in their turn. The Commissioners 
anticipate that if the Judicial Rent 
(Ireland) Bill, recently introduced, be- 
come law this Session, the outstanding 
cases will be disposed of with much 
greater expedition than is now possible 
under the existing system, where a 
hearing in Oourt is requisite for 
numerous cases in which the only ques- 
tion to be decided is that of the value 
of the land, which could be best ascer- 
tained on the spot without the necessity 
of the parties attending the Court. I 
understand that no ejectments are 
being issued on these estates, and that 
no attempt has been made to deprive 
the tenants of their right to have fair 
rents fixed. 


PORTUGUESE RIOTS AT DEMERARA. 
Avmiran FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether, 
with reference to the Portuguese riots 
in May last, in Georgetown, Deme- 
rara, it is a fact that the commutation of 
the death sentence on a Portuguese, 
named Gonsalves, to penal servitude for 
life for the murder of his mistress, a 
woman of colour, was carried out by 
order of Her Majesty’s Government at 
home, without reference to, or approval 
of, or concurrence with, the Government 
of the Colony, and without reference to 
the Judge who tried the case; and, if 
so, on what grounds was such an inter- 
ference with the course of justice 
decided upon; and, whether, seeing 
that:the serious riots which followed in 
consequence of such decision will cost 
the Colony about 100,000 dollars, this 
expense will be defrayed under the 
circumstances by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, en! pus East Toxteth): 
This sentence of death was commuted by 
the Acting Governor of British Guiana, 
on the recommendation of the jury, who 
not only accompanied the verdict with a 
recommendation to mercy, but petitioned 
the Acting Governor to commute the 
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sentence. The Acting Governor was 
- directed by the Secretary of State to give 
effect to the recommendation of the 
jury, and he has not expressed any 
dissent from it, though the Judge who 
tried the case did not concur in it. The 
commutation of the sentence appears to 
have caused dissatisfaction to the co- 
loured inhabitants of Georgetown, and 
the riots which occurred some weeks 
afterwards, and which arose out of an 
assault committed by a Portuguese upon 
a coloured boy, may have been to some 
extent attributable to this feeling. The 
amount of the expense to the colony 
caused by the riots is not known, but it 
will not be defrayed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


THE BRITISH EMBASSY AT BERLIN. 


Mz. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
has observed a Reuter telegram, dated 
16th August, in which it is stated that 
the day being the anniversary of the 
battle of Mars la Tour, in which battle 
the 1st Dragoon Regiment of the Prus- 
sian Guards distinguished themselves by 
a brilliant charge, the officers of this 
regiment gave a sumptuous breakfast, 
at which the staff of the British 
Embassy were present and took a 
prominent part in the toasts that were 
propewes and whether, in view of the 

act that Her Majesty’s Government de- 
clined to be represented at the opening 
.of the French Exhibition this year, on 
the ground that the Exhibition was de- 
signed to celebrate the Centenary of the 
opening of the French States General in 
1789, and that a difference of opinion 
might exist amongst Frenchmen as to 
the advantages secured to their country 
by the said States General, he will give 
directions that henceforward the staff 
of the British Embassy at Berlin be 
prohibited from attending festivals 
ere by Prussian regiments to cele- 
rate the anniversaries of German 
victories over France? 


*Sm J. FERGUSSON: I have ob- 
served a report that Her Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires and the Military At- 
taché were present at a dinner given by 
the officers of the regiment of Prussian 


Dragoon Guards which has lately been 
distinguished by the name of the Queen. 
Their presence was a natural and grace- 


{Avausr 19, 1889} 
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ful act, and the fact that the occasion 
was the annual celebration of the gal- 
lant part taken by the regiment at the 
battle of Mars la Tour gives it no poli- 
tical significance. The heroic conduct 
of the regiment on that occasion was a 
feat of arms of which all Germans are 
proud and which all nations may ad- 
mire, irrespective of the history and 
results of the war during which it took 
place. The presence of the British offi- 
cers does not appear to call for any 
special directions. 


ENGLAND AND THE TRIPLE AL- 
LIANCE. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he has seen in the Zimes 
of this morning an extract from the 
National Zeitung, stating— 

“It is believed in the best-informed circles 
that an understanding was arrived at at Osborne 
assuring an identity of policy between the 
Powers forming the Triple Alliance and Eng- 
land in European questions, and making pro- 
vision for all the consequences of this policy.” 
I would also ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether there is anything justify- 
ing ‘‘the best-informed circles” in 
entertaining this view ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON : The article in 
question is manifestly founded on pure 
conjecture. Its character is shown by 
the statement that ‘the arrangements 
made with the Salisbury Government 
will be adhered to by their successors.” 
The reply that I gave to the hon. Gen- 
tleman on the 19th ult. remains in force 
—nawely, that the action of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the event of war 


breaking’‘out will'be decided, likeallother - 


questions of policy, by the circumstances 
of that particular time and the interests 
of this country. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have entered into no engage- 
ments fettering their liberty in that 
respect. 

Ms. LABOUCHERE: Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman tosay that 
absolutely no communication took place 
on this matter during the time that the 
Emperor of Germany was in Eng- 
land ? 

*Sim J. FERGUSSON : I do not know 
what conversation took place during 
the visit of the German Emperor: to 
Osborne. It is absurd to suppose that 
there was no communication. 
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The Suck 


VENEZUELA. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
Government have now received any in- 
formation with reference to the vessel of 
a British subject named Philip, of Trini- 
dad, being chased by a Venezuelan 
revenue cutter, who threatened to shoot 
him, and made off with his boat and 
cargo, leaving him in a destitute condi- 
tion on the uninhabited Island of Patos ; 
whether a Government official sent to 
the Bocas to inquire into the facts cor- 


‘roborated Philip’s statement ; whether 


Philip’s boat and cargo have since been 
sold in Venezuela; and, whether the 
Venezuelan cutter in question has since 
boarded and overhauled ‘another vessel 
while in British waters; and, if so, 
whether the Government now propose 
to take any action in the matter? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: A despatch 
has been received to-day from the officer 
administering the Government of Trini- 
dad which substantially corroborates the 
statements contained in the question as 
to the seizure of a boat belonging to one 
Philip Jacobin, of Trinidad. As the 
officer despatched to make inquiries had 
not, however, concluded his Report when 
the despatch left, it was not certain what 
had been done with the boat, and the 
evidence was in other respects not com- 
plete. A Venezuelan revenue cutter has 
also since boarded a Venezuelan vessel, 
according to the first accounts, within 
British waters; the master of the vessel 
is, however, reported to have since de- 


- Clared that she was beyond the three- 


mile limit when boarded. Her Majesty’s 
Government must reserve any decision 
as to their future action till they are in 
complete possession of all the facts. It 
is understood that a further statement 
was sent from Trinidad by the mail of 
the 17th instant. 


IRELAND—GOVERNORS OF LUNATIC 
ASYLUMS. 

Mr. O’KEEFFE (Limerick): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if it is the 
intention of the Irish Government to 


“nominate Governors on the various 
- Boards of Lunatic Asylums in Ireland, 


in accordance with their circular issued 
last year seeking information for that 
object ? 


{COMMONS} 
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Drainage Bill, 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The scheme 
is practically complete, and it is pro- 
posed to publish the names shortly. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—CASE OF TIMOTHY 
SHINE. 


Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.): I be 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his 
attention has been called to the infor- 
mation of Timothy Shine, published in 
the Daily News, of the 17th instant, and 
sworn at Newmarket Petty Sessions on 
the 16th instant, which alleges that a 
conspiracy to get up outrage and to 
murder Shine had been entered into 
between Sergeant Connolly (who is 
in charge of a police hut on the farm 
from which Shine was evicted) and & 
man named Jeremiah D. Murphy, who 
supplies the police with provisions; 
whether a summous was granted at 
Newmarket Petty Sessions against Con- 
nolly and Murphy on the charge of con- 
spiracy; whether Colonel Aldworth, J.P., 
had previously refused to grant a sum- 
mons in this case ; whether it is intended 
to have the alleged conspirators tried at 
ordinary Petty Sessions or under the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act; and, whether, pending the trial, 
Sergeant Connolly will be suspended 
from discharging the duties of a police 
officer? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This question 
was only put on the Paper on Saturday, 
and I have not yet been able to obtain 
satisfactory information with regard to it. 
I hope to be able to give an answer 
to-morrow. 


THE SUCK DRAINAGE BILL. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, §.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, con- 
sidering the fact that any delay in pass- 
ing the Suck Drainage Bill will have 
the effect of keeping a large number of 
people out of employment, of throwing 
back, and probably rendering useless, 
some of the works already carried out, 
and of accumulating interest; and, also, 
taking into account that the Third 
Reading of the private Suck Drainage 
Bill was carried by a very large majority, 
including the majority of the Irish 
Members, he will take steps to press 
forward the Bill dealing with the pro- 
posed grant? 
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Designs for 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The delay, 
so the loss, of this and other 

ills for improving the material pros- 
perity of Ireland has not been due to 
any shortcomings on the part of the 
Government, but to the vehement and 
protracted opposition offered to them by 
@ certain section of the House. 


STAFF OFFICERS AND PUBLIC 
COMPANIES. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether Colonel Sir F. 
De Winton now holds the office of Assis- 
tant Quartermaster General; whether 
he is also a director of tke Imperial 
East African Company, which is now 
advertised and seeks to obtain a capital 
of £2,000,000; whether the director- 
vor of that company is a paid office; 
and, whether an officer on full pay, and 
holding an important State Office, is 
allowed to accept paid directorships of 
companies ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): My answer to the first 
two questions is in the affirmative. This 
post is not inconsistent with Sir F. 
De Winton’s work at the War Office, 
provided that it in no way interferes 
with his being able to devote all the 
time that is necessary for the efficient 
discharge of the duties of Assistant 
Quartermaster General. If it ever 
should so interfere he will be bound to 
give it up. Subject to this considera- 
tion, I should be reluctant to deprive 
the Imperial East African Company of 
the advice of one of the few men who 
are thoroughly acquainted with the 
district. 

Smrr G. CAMPBELL: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the third 
question—whether the directorship is a 
paid office? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am afraid 
that I cannot answer it. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE 
SCOTCH ESTIMATES, 

Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, in view of the great 
‘inconvenience caused to Scotch Members 
by the delay in taking some of the 
Scotch Estimates, the Government will 
‘endeavour to arrange that the Classes 


‘taken last this Session shall be taken 


{Avavusr 19, 1889} 
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first next Session, so as to allow an 
opportunity for adequate diecuesion upon 
them ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrs, Strand, 
Westminster): I exceedingly regret 
that any hon. Member should be sub- 
jected to inconvenience by the delay in 
the consideration of any part of the 
business. The hon. Member will see 
by a Return issued this morning that 
already 42 sittings have been given to 
Supply. When protracted discussion 
takes place, sometimes, I am afraid, out 
of proportion to the necessities of the 
subject, it is obviously impossible for 
the Government to make the arrange- 
ments which they would desire for the 
convenience of hon. Members. Under 
these circumstances I am afraid I am 
not able to come to any engagement 
for next Session. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Will the 
Scotch Estimates be taken immediately 
after the Irish Estimates are disposed of? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am afraid 
that I cannot enter into any engage- 
ment. There are only four or five 
Scotch Votes remaining to be taken, and 
they will be taken in their order. 


Money Orders. 


DESIGNS FOR MONEY ORDERS 


Mr. MACARTNEY: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether his 
attention has been drawn to specimens 
of money orders designed by Mr. 
Alexander Downs, Post Office, Monks- 
town, Dublin, entered at Stationers’ 
Hall, and submitted to the Postmaster 
General in July 1858; whether any 
communication from Mr. Downs was 
received by the Postmaster General in 
1880, when the question of postal notes 
was brought before Parliament; and, 
whether, in the event of other claimants 
appearing, Mr. Downs’ claims to priority 
will receive due consideration ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: Yes, Sir; my atten- 
tion has been drawn to Mr. Downs’ 
case. I find that, by direction of Mr. 
Fawcett, Mr. Downs was informed, in 
reply to the communication which he 
addressed to the Department in 1880, 
that— 

«¢ Previously to the receipt of his suggestion a 
similar suggestion had been submitted to the 
Post Office, and that in bringing forward the 
proposed measures for the adoption of postal 
notes, the Department did not in any way 
avail itself of his plan.” 
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The Ulster 


To this I have only to add that I have 
myself seen letters addressed to the 
Department long before the year 1858, 
in which suggestions of the same kind 





have been made. It is not my intention 


to recommend any reward to uny person 
for any invention in connection with 
postal orders. 


FACTORY LABOUR IN INDIA. 

Mr. JAMES MACLEAN (Oldham): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India when the Government 
of India intends to propose legislation 
in order to give effect to the Secretary 
of State’s instructions for the amend- 
ment of the law regulating factory 
labour in India? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, 
Chatham): No, Sir; I am afraid I can 
give no information upon this subject, 
because no communications have been 


‘received by the Government of India 


since the Secretary of States’ instructions 
were forwarded. 


THE INDIAN FOREST DEPARTMENT. 

GzyzraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith), for Sir Rorzr Lerusrmc: 
(Kensington, N.): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether, in view of the great importance 
‘of the public interests safeguarded by 
the Forest Department of the Central 
Provinces, the Government of India 
-have taken any steps to strengthen the 
staff of that Department; and, if so, 
whether the Secretary of State has 
accorded his sanction to those steps ? 

Sir J. GORST: The reply to both 
of the questions of the hon. Member is 
in the affirmative. 


THE ULSTER CANAL. 

Mr. PATRIOK O’BRIEN: 1 beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Government, when hand- 
ing over the Ulster Canal to the Lagan 
Navigation Company, took any, and 
what, guarantee (as suggested in Ques- 
tions Nos. 737-740 in Proceedings of 
Committee on the Ulster Canal and 
Tyrone Navigation Bill), that the lock- 
keepers and labourers employed on the 
canal should be allowed either retiring 
allowance or pensions when incapaci- 


tated through old age or infirmity, to’ 


prevent them becoming chargeable on 
the poor rates; whether the Board of 


Hr. Raikes 


{COMMONS} 
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Works have pena born a claim 


for allowance from a lock-keeper, named 
Isaiah M‘Quay, who alleges that he has 
been dismissed without pension by the 
Lagan Navigation Company, after 29 
years’ service, on the grounds of old 
age; and whether he proposes to cause 
the Board of Works to make any, and 
what, provision for this old servant of 
the Government; and, if not, will he 
explain on what principle the late 
superintendent of the Ulster Canal was 
provided by Government with a retiring 
pension of £240 a year, while servants 
of humbler grade were left with the 
poorhouse as their only alternative when 
the Lagan Navigation Company think 
fit to dismiss them as too old for their 
service. 

*Mr. JACKSON: No such guarantee 
as that referred to in the first paragraph 
of the hon. Member’s question is implied 
in the replies given by me to the ques- 
tions adverted to in Committee on the 
Ulster Canal and Tyrone Navigation 
Bill. I am informed that the Board of 
Works did receive an application from 
Isaiah McQuay, dated 8th March, 1889, 
but that, not having been advised of his 
discharge, they have made no represen- 
tation to the Treasury in his behalf. The 
remainder of the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion is based on an entire misapprehen- 
sion, the Superintendent referred to 
having died before the transfer of the 
Canal. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Did we not dis- 
tinctly understand from the hon. Gen- 
tleman that before the Government 
made over the Canal they would see 
that the lock-keepers and other poor old 
men were not discharged ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I understand that 
the man to whom the question refers 
has not been discharged. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : He writes to say 
that he has been discharged. 

*Mr. JACKSON: That information 
differs from mine. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
Did not the hon. Gentleman when the 
matter was before the Commissioners 
assure the Committee that any existin 
interests in respect of pensions sho 
not be lost or injured by reason of the 
transfer of the Canal from the Govern- 
ment to the company ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I should not like 
to answer a question of that kind with- 
out referring to the particular words 
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which were used; but as I have stated, 
according to the information supplied 
to me, this man has not been dis- 
charged, but has been offered a similar 
appointment. Therefore no question in 
regard to a pension can arise, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask if 
the Government, in handing over this 
undertaking to a private company in 
March last, took no steps to look after 
‘the interests of their employés ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: If the hon. Mem- 
ber desires further information, will he 
be good enough to put a Question on 
the Paper. 


IRELAND—CASE OF JAMES KEANE. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to 
the report of the prosecution 
against Mr. James Keane, at 
Fermoy Petty Sessions, in the Cork 
Examiner of the 14th instant, from 
which it appears that the following 
evidence was given against Keane :— 

“Sergeant John Dallas, R.I.C., deposed that 
at a fair at Upton he went to buy some cattle 
from a man named Kenealy. He saw the 
defendant Keane, who pulled back his head 
and winked, and that he understood the 
defendant to mean that he did not want him to 
buy the cattle, and called a policeman and had 
the defendant arrested ; ”’ 
and to the following Judgment of 
Colonel Longbourne, R.M., on the 
case :— 

“T consider it a very suspicious case, but 
there is not sufficient evidence to convict. 
ee should be very careful how they wink 
in these days ;” 
and, whether the police concerned will 
be warned against instituting prosecu- 
tions of this kind ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
seen the newspaper report referred to. 
The observations of the Presiding 
Magistrate are not correctly quoted. It 
is the duty of the police to institute 
proceedings in any case in which a 
person appears to have been unlawfully 
interfered with in pursuing a lawful 
calling. 

Mr. M. HEALY; In what respect is 
the report inaccurate ? 

Mrz. A.J. BALFOUR: As far as I 
know, the Magistrate, instead of making 
a general observation, as reported, made 
& reference to the particular case. 


{Avevsr 19, 1889} 
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CASE OF MR. THOMAS BARRY. 


Mr, MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the report of 
the prosecution against Mr. Thomas 
Barry, at Mallow Peity Sessions, in the 
Cork Examiner, of the 14th instant, 
from which it appears that Mr. Rice, 
the Crown Solicitor, in stating the case, 
said that there was no charge against 
Mr. Barry of any offence, but that he 
had been ‘‘ associating with persons who 
were strongly suspected”? of. boycot- 
ting; and that, on this charge, Mr. 
Barry was sent to gaol for three months, 
in default of giving bail to be of good 
behaviour ; and, whether he can state 
whut the effect of giving such bail by 
Mr. Barry would be, and what course of 
proceeding on Mr. Barry’s part would 
afterwards entitle Pg ala to have 
the recognisance estreated ? 

Mr. FLYNN: May I also. ask 
whether this prosecution was sanctioned 
by the Irish Government ; and, if so, is 
it their intention to persevere with 
prosecutions under this very old Statute? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware of the precise language used by the 
Sessional Crown Solicitor who conducted 
the prosecution of Mr. T. Barry. at 
Mallow Petty Sessions. He was called 
upon to show cause why he should not 
be compelled to give sureties for good 
behaviour, under a branch of the law, 
no doubt ancient in its origin, but 
recognised and enforced by the most 
distinguished Judges of modern times. 
The Government did sanction this prose- 
cution, and will, when . necessary, 
enforce the branch of the law on which 
the prosecution was founded. The case 
is still pending, the Magistrates having 
decided to state a case for one of the 
Superior Courts. 

rn. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the second 
paragraph of my question. 

Mz. A.J. BALFOUR: I do not think 
the hon. Gentleman can expect me to 
express an opinion on a point. of law. 


CASE OF MICHAEL WALSH. 
Mra. MAURIOE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the report of the 
prosecution against Mr. Michael Walsh, 
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at Fermoy Petty Sessions, in the Cork 
Examiner of the 14th instant, from 
which it appears that Constable Lane, 
R.1.C., while following a man named 
Maye, whom he had been told off to 
watch, met the defendant, who shouted 
out, “run on you ——.” This was 
said in a jeering way, whereupon the 
constable caught him and asked his 
name, and that on cross-examination 
the constable said— 

“Tf a man refused to give his name it might 
not be right to ‘ chuckle’ him, but to use neces- 
sary violence ;” 
whether it is a fact that on this 

‘evidence the Magistrates sent the de- 
fendant to gaol for three months, in 
default of giving bail for good 
behaviour, and dismissed a cross charge 
of assault against the constable, Mr. 
Longbourne, R.M., in giving judgment, 
saying the constable was ‘‘ perfectly 
justified ” in anything he did; whether 

r. Longbourne is a Resident Magis- 
trate of whose legal knowledge the 
Lord Lieutenant is satisfied; and 
whether it is the law in Ireland that if 
& person refuses to give his name to a 
constable, the latter can use violence for 
the purpose of compelling it to be 
given? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that the constable demanded Walsh’s 
name from him for having used insult- 
ing language to him while in the dis- 
charge of his duty. The man having 
refused to give his name in the first 
instance, the constable held him by his 
coat untii he gave his name. He did 
‘not use any violence towards the man. 
When the case came before the Magis- 
trates in ordinary Petty Sessions they 
considered the case proved, and to pro- 
tect the constable from further insults 
they ordered Walsh to find bail for 
good behaviour. This he refused to 
find, electing to go to prison in default. 
In giving judgment, the Presiding 
Magistrate(Colonel Longbourne, R.M.), 
said that the Bench considered the con- 
stable justified in his action under the 
circumstances, as he was engaged on an 
important duty which did not admit ef 
the delay which would have been 
occasioned by arresting the man and 
taking him to the Police Barracks, the 
usual course in such cases. Colonel 
Longbourne is not of the number of 
Resident Magistrates declared legally 
qualified within the meaning of Section 


Mr. Maurice Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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Derry Gaol. 


1 of the Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act. 

Mr. M. HEALY: Is it not the faet 
that the constable admitted his violence 
to the man? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
seen any report to that effect. It is 
not consistent with the information 
given to me. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION (WALES) ACT, 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he will enable the 
Charity Commissioners to make in- 
quiries into the endowments available 
for the purposes of the Intermediate 
and Technical Education (Wales) Act ; 
and if so whether the work can be 
undertaken without delay ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The Treasury is 
awaiting a Report from the Charity 
Commissioners as to the actual advan- 
tages derived from the inquiry in one 
part of Wales which is now being held. 
Until that Report has been received the 
Treasury will not be in a position to 
decide whether the inquiry should be 
extended. 


TELEGRAPH STAFF AT ABERDEEN. 
Mr. HUNTER: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether a vacancy 
occurred in the supervising class of the 
Aberdeen telegraph staff in June, 
1888 ; what is the reason of the delay 
in filling it up; and when a fresh 
appointment will be made ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I understand that a 
vacancy caused by the death of a clerk 
in the Aberdeen Post Office has not yet 
been filled up, and I have given in- 
structions for the matter to be brought 
before me as soon as possible. I am 
unable to say what the cause of the 
delay has been at present. 


IRELAND—DERRY GAOL. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary whether he will lay on 
the Table the Report of Dr. O’Farrell 
as to the sanitary state of Derry Gaol, 
and the health of the prisoners there ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I propose 
to lay a Report of Dr. O’Farrell on the 
Table as soon as possible, but it is not 
the confidential Report to which I 
referred recently. do not think it 
would conduce to the proper conduct of 
official business that Reports of a private 
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character should be laid on the Table, 
but I hope that the Report I propose to 
furnish will give hon. Gentlemen opposite 
all the information they desire. 

Mr. SEXTON : As we must take what 
we can get and be thankful, may I ask 
whether the Report will be circulated 
before the Prisons Vote is taken? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
that I cannot promise that, but I will do 
all that I can. 


MR. CONYBEARE, 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman received a telegram addressed 
to him from Derry Gaol by Mr. Cony- 
beare, and, if so, why is it that I have 
not received a telegram addressed to me 
at the same time ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
account for the latter fact that the hon. 
Gentleman alleges. I have not received 
a direct communication from Mr. Cony- 
beare, but I have received one from the 
Prisons Board, enclosing in it one 
addressed to me from Mr. Conybeare. 
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MR. CONYBEARE—MOTION FOR 
ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. W. M‘ARTHUR: I ask leave to 
move the adjournment of the House, in 
order to call attention to a definite 
matter of urgent public importance— 
namely, the condition of Mr. Conybeare’s 
health. 

*Mre. SPEAKER : 
make an appeal to the hon. Gentleman. 
The hon. Gentleman gave notice that he 
intended to move the adjournment of 
House; but I must point out that the 
Irish Estimates, including the Prison 
Vote, are down for to-night, andI think 
it is quite contrary to the Standing 
Order to bring before the House in this 
manner the condition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Camborne, however regrettable 
that condition might be, when, within a 
very few hours, it will be competent for 
any hon. Gentleman to bring forward 
the whole questien. Ifthe hon. Gentle- 
man wishes to ask a definite question 
on the matter, he will be perfectly in 
order; but I must refuse to put the 
Motion he proposes to make. 

Mr. W. M‘ARTHOR: Lam sure that 
you, Sir, and the House, will allow me 
to say that I still feel bound to ask the 
leave of the Chair to make the Motion 
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on account of the very serious illness of 
my hon. Friend and Colleague. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
definitely refuse to put it, as I think it 
would be an abuse of the Rules of the 
House. The discretion in matters of this 
kind must rest somewhere, and if it does 
not rest with the Chair, I do not know 
where it rests. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I wish 
respectfully to ask if it has not been the 
custom of the House in past times to 
pay special attention to the condition of 
any prisoner who might be a Member 
of the House? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I know of no differ- 
ence with regard to the Standing Order 
between a prisoner who is a Member of 
this House and any other prisoner. I 
am obliged to comply with my plain 
and obvious duty. 

Dr. CLARK: May I ask the Chief 
Secretary whether, in view of the un- 
sanitary condition of Derry Gaol, he 
will cause the hon. Member for Cam- 
borne to be moved to some other prison, 
the condition of which is such that a 
person can live in it? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 

repared to admit, from the information 
Skate received, that Derry Gaol is in 
an unsanitary condition. Of course, I 
shall be prepared to make a full state- 
ment in answer to any charges hon. 
Gentlemen may think it necessary to 
bring forward in Oommittee of Sup- 


ly. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman make arrange- 
ments to take the Irish Prisons Vote 
first ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
the slightest objection to do that if it is 
the wish of hon. Gentlemen from Ire- 
land. My only object in arranging the 
Votes as they are at present was to suit 
the convenience of those hon. Gentle- 
men. 


Business. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mr. BROADHURST: Do the Go- 
vernment propose to take the Technical 
Education Bill this evening ; and if not, 
will it be made the first Order on 
another occasion ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Bill will 
not be taken to-night. I hope to put it 


down so as to as the House an oppor- 
tunity of consi 


ering it in Committee ; 
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but I cannot undertake to make it the 
first Order. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
Is it intended to proceed with the Lon- 
don County Council (Money) Bill to- 
night ? - 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMP- 
TION FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 

Motion made, and Question put, 

‘¢ That the proceedings on the Light Railways 
(Ireland) Bill, if under discussion at Twelve 
o’clock this night, be not interfupted under the 
Standing Order ‘Sittings of the House.’”—- 
(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 138 ; Noes 
41.—(Div. List, No. 318.) 


MOTIONS. 
eatin 
CAITHNESS AND SUTHERLAND (EDUCATION 
GRANTS). 


On Motion of the Lord Advocate, Bill to 
amend the Law in regard to Annual Parlia- 
mentary Grants in the Counties of Caithness 


and Sutherland, ordered to be brought in by | P 


the Lord Advocate and Mr. Solicitor General 
for Scotland. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 384.] 


SUPERANNUATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jackson, Bill to amend 
the Acts. relating to Pensions, Compensations, 
Allowances, and Gratuities to be made to 
—— in respect of having held office in the 

ublic Service, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Jackson and Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 385.] 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS [REDEMPTION 
OF ANNUITIES.] 


Resolution reported— 


‘** That it is expedient to authorise the repay- 
ment out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment for Naval services, and, if and so far as 
those moneys are insufficient, to charge on the 
Consolidated Fund any sums advanced by the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt to the Admiralty for the redemp- 
tion of annuities to certain Railway Companies 
under any Act of the present Session to grant, 
money for the purpose of certain local loans 
and for other puposes relating to local loans.’’ 


Resolution agreed to. 


Mr. W. H. Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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(Ireland) Bill. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


a, ane 


LIGHT RAILWAYS ({RELAND) BILL” 
(No. 378.) 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Bill be now considered.” 


Mr. COSSHAM (Bristol, E.): I beg 
to move as an Amendment “ That Stand- 
ing Order 50 be suspended—that the 
Bill be re-committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House.” I regret the neces- 
sity of having to make this Motion at 
all, because it will be necessary to 
trouble the House with some of the 
Amendments which ought to have been 
decided in the Committee. So far as I 
am personally concerned, I have no fault 
to find with the Chairman of the 
Committee, although I do object to the 
manner in which he treated the Amend- 
ments. I would ask the House to 
examine the difference between the Bill 
asit now comes before the House and as 
it was introduced. It has been reduced 
from a Bill diyided into two parts and 
46 clauses into a Bill containing only one 
art and nine clauses. Those features 
of the Bill upon which the Chief Secre- 
tary laid the most stress in moving the 
Second Reading have disappeared alto- 
gether. In fact, the changes made are 
almost as great as those effected in the 
Tithes Bill. The Bill is, in truth, a new 
and distinct one. It looks as though 
measures may be smuggled — 
the House without discussion at all. As 
the Bill was originally framed it intro- 
duced a principle for the establishment 
of which in fretana I would gladly 


make large sacrifices—namely, the right’ 


of popular control over the expenditure 
of public money. That principle has 
vanished from the Bill. Then, the House 
were assured that most of the money 
would be advanced to Railway Companies 
already in existence. But now the pro- 
moter has come on the scene, and all the 
securities promised to the British tax- 
payer have disappeared. As the Bill 
stands now, it is proposed to hand over 
£600,000 of the taxpayers’ money to be 
jobbed away all over Ireland. If there 
is to be the guarantee of a Local Body 
in Ireland there is scarcely a limit to the 
amount which I would be willing to 
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nt for the of Ireland in compen- 
cae for wth iteried she has suffered in 
the past. But when I remember that of 
the 28 millions advanced to Ireland 
searcely one-fourth has been productive 
of any real good to that country, I 
cannot but fear that the result will be 
most demoralising if this Bill passes in 
its present form. I think, therefore, 
that at this late period of the Session the 
Government will do well to withdraw 
the Bill and wait till another year. I 
rotest against the course which has 
or taken, and beg to move the Resolu- 
tion which stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘‘ now considered,” in order to 
add the words ‘‘ re-committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House,”—( Mr. 
Handel Cossham,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
‘now considered’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): As 
a Member of the Grand Committee on 
Trade who considered this Bill, I rise to 
support the Amendment. My experi- 
ence of that Committee has convinced me 
that the Bill ought not to have been 
referred to that Committee at all. I 
went into the Committee with no pre- 
conceived hostility to the measure ; on 
the contrary, I viewed it with a certain 
amount of sympathy. But it did not 
take me long to discover that the Bill 
was distinctly political and of a highly 
contentious character. The House will 
be astounded at the amount of change 
which has been introduced into the Bill. 
As originally introduced the Bill con- 
sisted of two parts. Part I. gave direct 
aid to Railway Companies, and Part IT. 
contained special protective clauses with 
respect to promoters. Part II. has 
altogether disappeared. If that alone 
had happened there would not have been 
much to complain of, but the promoter 
for whom Part II. was intended has not 
disappeared, but has simply been 
transferred from Part II. to Part I. 
And the kind of aid which was, 
in the first instance, intended only for the 
Railway Companies is now to be given to 
the promoter, without any of the securi- 
ties and safeguards which were originally 
provided. Besides this, we complain 
that this change has been effected with- 
out any real discussion in the Grand 
Committee. Fully one-third of the Com- 
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mittee felt obliged in the middle of the 
discussion of Clause 4 to withdraw in 
consequence of the rules laid down by 
the Chairman as to what Amendments 
were admissible and what not. Thus 16 
pages of Amendments were passed over. 
hat would be a sufficient reason for 
the formal re-committal of the Bill, The 
Chairman laid down Rules of Procedure 
which made discussion absolutely im- 
possible. The Chairman refused to en- 
tertain any Amendment which, in his 
opinion, was hostile to the principle of the 
Bill. On one occasion he refused an 
Amendment because, in his opinion, 
it was not a‘ fair and reasonable 
one. Then the Chairman would not 
allow discussion of any of the clauses as 
a whole. I am, however, bound to 
admit that on other occasions the Chair- 
man allowed a certain latitude. Onone 
occasion he put an Amendment to the 
Committee which, if carried, would have 
left the Bill in this position—‘ That 
Clause 3 shall apply to railways only, 
but the Committee decline to consider 
the Light Railways Bill further.” At 
all events, the remarkable line of ruling 
adopted by the Chairman had the 
effect of which we complain; it drove 
one-third of the Committee from the 
room; it brought about the excision, 
without discussion, of four-fifths of the 
Bill as it was sent to the Committee, and 
it has caused to be presented to the 
House a Bill entirely different in charac- 
ter and scope from that which the Com- 
mittee was appointed to consider. 
Besides that, I have to complain of the 
surreptitious way in which the Govern- 
ment brought about this change in the 
structure and character of the measure. 
This immense revolution was effected in 
the most quiet and unobtrusive way by 
an apparently harmless Amendment, 
moved without remark and accepted 
without observation by the Members of 
the Committee who represented the 
Government. The new Bill contains on 
the face of it.a monument of what I wna: 
call the duplicity of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to this Bill. 
The Amendment to which I refer was an 
Amendment to introduce in Olause 3 
promoters whose case was provided for 
in PartII. Constantly we asked the 
Representatives of the Government, ‘‘ Do 
you intend Part II. to be cut out of the 
Bill ;” but we could get no information 
from the Solicitor General for Ireland on 
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the point. "Wecontinued the discussion 
as if Part II. was toremain an essential 
part of the Bill. The monument as to 
the character of the Government’s pro- 
ceeding is to be found in Clause 2, Sub- 
section 2, which now says that— 

*« The Lord Lieutenant, by Order in Coun- 
cil, may from time to time declare 
. .. . that the Provisions of Fart 1 
and II. of this Act shall be applicable to such 
Light Railways . . . . but the provisions 
of Part I. ms g II. of this Act shall not apply 
except to the Light Railways specified in such 
‘Order in Council aforesaid.’’ 

The complaint I make is that we 
were allowed to discuss Clause 2 on the 
theory that Part II. was to remain an 
essential part of the Bill, and that now 
Part IT. has disappeared altogether from 
the Bill. I make no imputation what- 
ever upon the Chairman of the Grand 
Committee. I believe he intended to 
be fair, and to do what he thought was 
best in the interest of the House and 
of the Bill. We only complain of an 
enormous error of judgment on his part, 
which has resulted in the proceedings 
of the Committee having become en- 
tirely nugatory, and in a serious blow 
having been dealt at the Grand Com- 
mittee system. We do not say there is 
an appeal from the Grand Committee 
to this House, and we do not ask the 
House to pass a resolution condemning 
the Committee as a whole, or the 
majority of the Committee, or the Chair- 
man. But we say there has been com- 
_-mitted a mistake which this House is 
bound in fairness and in justice to all 
parties to rectify. There is a great deal 
more than the fate of this Bill in- 
volved. It appears to me that to 
some extent the future of the Grand 
Committee system is involved. I 
have never been strongly in favour of 
the system, otherwise than as accom- 
panied by the most stringent securities 
and guarantees. I believe those securi- 
ties and guarantees have been evaded, 
and evaded by what has taken place in 
Committee on this Bill; and I believe 
that if the Chairmen of other Grand 
Committees followed the course adopted 
in this case the Grand Committee sys- 
tem would completely break down. It 
would be absolutely fatal to the system 
if, for instance, the theory became 
established that it is the duty of the 
Chairman of a Standing Committee to 
ane through the Bill that is before the 

mmittee. That unquestionably was the 


Mr. E. Robertson 
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theory which was at work in respect to 
this Bill. The system in the United 
States makes the Chairman absolute 
master of the Bills in his Committee, 
but I do notthink this House would stand 
any such assumption of authority on 
the part of the Chairman of a 
Grand Committee. I should like, 
in support of the position we have taken 
up, to allude to the opinions formerly 
expressed in the House on this subject 
by two Members, each of them of high 
personal besides official authority. The 
First Lord of the Treasury will remem- 
ber that in 1883 he expressed a very 
guarded and reluctant assent to the 
establishment of the Grand Committee 
system, and I know, by reference to his 
speeches, that if there was one point 
more than another in which he asked 
and obtained a pledge from the Govern- 
ment of the Day, it was that only non- 
contentious business should be sent to 
Grand Committees. There never was 
a more contentious Bill submitted to 
the House than this. The other Gen- 
tleman to whom I refer is the hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Whitbread), 
whose authority on matters of procedure 
is unequalled amongst the ordinary 
Members of the House. That hon. 
Member, who was a supporter of the 
Grand Committee system, laid down the 
principle that the system could never be 
expected or desired to succeed unless 
discussion in the Standing Committee 
was to be as absolutely free as it is in 
Committee of the Whole House. Can it 
be contended that the discussion on this 
Bill in Grand Committee was as free as 
it will be if the Motion of my hon. 
Friend is accepted? I have much plea- 
sure in supporting the Motion for the 
re-committal of the Bill. 

*Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan): I have not 
had much experience of the proceedings 
of Grand Committees, but from the 
little experience I have of them I am 
inclined to agree with my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Dundee. 
I have had much experience of the 
workings of Committees of the Whole 
House, and I must say I never saw the 
slightest attempt to conduct a Bill in 
Committee of the Whole House as this 
Bill was conducted in Grand Committee. 
Ihave no doubt the Chairman of the 
Committee acted within his lights, but, 
unfortunately, his lights were not very 
bright. A mad sheep is supposed to 
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is, I will make an appeal to the 
Government. I suppose they are de- 
sirous that this Bill shall be as efficient 
as possible. I suppose that, so far as 
the original Bill was concerned, they 
thought they had drawn a Bill which 
would not give rise to much complaint 
either on the one side or the other; but 
I must confess that the Bill which has 
come from the Grand Committee is of 
an entirely different nature. In intro- 
ducing the Bill the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland said it was intended that no 
part of a barony should be taxed under 
the Bill unless it got substantial benefit 
from the outlay. Butin the Bill as it 
now stands the baronies lose the advan- 
tage of that provision. The same remark 
applies to many other provisions. 
What has occurred is this: we have 
got now a Bill sent back to this House 
which not orly takes away all these 
safeguards and restraints on the 
cupidity cf promoters, but deals much 
more liberally with ordinary promoters 
than with railway companies, although 
railway companies in many instances 
in Ireland would be able to fulfil any 
contract they might enter into. The 
promoters have full authority to go 
ahead though they may not be sub- 
stantial people. Notwithstanding that 
railway companies are able to pay 
dividends and can show a tolerably 
large surplus after paying working ex- 
penses you impose stringent regulations 
on them, whilst you give promoters who 
may be of a remarkably shady character 
an entirely free band. Nothing could 
better serve the purpose of the oppo- 
nents of the Bill than its passing in its 
present form, because the promoters 
will be sure to be disgraced. If the 

Bill were referred to a Committee of 
the Whole House, I cannot see that its 
passage into law would be longer de- 
ferred than if the Government insist on 
pressing it forward just as it is. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or raz BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir Micuazt Hioxs Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): The question, as I under- 
stand it, now before the House is not 
so much the merits and principles of 
this Bill, as whether the House shall 
take the course suggested by the hon. 
Member for Bristol (Mr. Cossham). I 
think it will be at once admitted that 
the course suggested is a most unusual 
one. It is not going too far to say it 
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is absolutely contrary to the intention 
of the House in appointing these Stand- 
ing Committees. It is obvious that the 
intention of the House in appointing 
Standing Committees is that the Bills 
referred to them shall be dealt with as 
in Committee of the whole House, and 
that when the Bills have been reported 
to the House nothing more than the 
ordinary proceedings on Report stage 
should take place. I think even hon. 
Members opposite will admit that there 
must be exceptional circumstances to 
justify a Motion for the re-committal 
to a Committee of the Whole House 
of a Bill which has been dealt with by 
a Standing Committee. What are the 
special circumstances of this case? It 
has been argued that the Bill has been 
entirely changed and that it is prac- 
tically now a new Bill; that in conse- 
quence of the alteration made on the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Dublin 
great opposition to the Bill originated 
in the Committee; and that, owing to 
certain rulings of the Chairman of the 
Committee, Amendments which arose 
from that opposition could not be moved 
and considered in the Standing Com- 
mittee. What are the facts of the case ? 
I will refer to the provisions of the Act 
of 1883, under which the Treasury was 
permitted to guarantee a dividend in 
connection with tramways or light 
railways. The Avt of 1883 allowed the 
Treasury to guarantee acertain amount 
per annum, not exceeding half the 
amount guaranteed by the counties or 
baronies, and not exceeding 2 per cent, 
by way of repayment to the counties or 
baronies of part of the dividend guaran- 
teed by them to the tramway company 
under the provisions of that Act. 

Mr. ©HANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): It 
was a provisional guarantee. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: No doubt 
it was. It was purely a provisional 
guarantee; and what has been the re- 
sult? I will venture to say that if 
Parliament, when the Act of 1883 was 
passed, could have anticipated to what 
extent that provision would have failed, 
something more would have been done 
at that time. It has obviously failed, 
because only a small proportion of the 
annual sum which the Act of 1883 
allowed the Treasury to guarantee has 
been guaranteed, though the object of 
the Act was, of*course, that the full 
guarantee should be utilised in ex- 
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tending to the more remote and to 
the poorer parts of Ireland the bene- 
fits of the communication which the 
Act was intended to establish. There- 
fore the Government had proposed, 
in the Bill now before the House, to 
alter the system under which. these 
Treasury guarantees were given. Why 
did that system fail? Mainly because 
it was an indirect guarantee. It was 
not so good or so marketable a security 
asifthe Treasury had been permitted 
to give the guarantee directly. What 
is the proposal now before the House? 
In the first part of the Bill the Treasury 
were empowered to grant assistance to 
an existing railway company towards 
the construction of light railways by 
way of a free grant, a loan, or an 
annual payment. That assistance was 
to be direct. What was the further 
proposal of the Bill? In Part II.it was 
proposed that promoters, in other words 
a public company promoting a light 
railway, should also have direct as- 
sistance. 

Mr. CHANCE: By way of annual 
guarantee. 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: Yes, by way 
of an annual guarantee not exceeding 
3 per cent, and the Standing 
Committee to which this Bill was 
referred have made this alteration in 
that proposal, that they have allowed 
the Treasury not merely to guarantee 
an annual sum not exceeding 3 per 
cent to a public company promoting 
such a railway under the provisions 
of the Act of 18838, but also to assist 
by way of free grants or by way of 
loans. What is this enormous change 
which has thus been made by the 
Standing Committee? Hon. Members 
should reflect that the Treastiry can 
borrow money at less than 3 per 
cent, and that, therefore, in allowing 
the Treasury to give a guarantee of 
annual interest of 3 per cent, the 
Bill had originally proposed to do in 
reality more than was provided by the 
Standing Committee. Is it the fact 
that this change in the Bill 
originated the opposition by which 
the measure has been met? If 
hon. Members refer to the dry records 
of the proceedings of the Standing 
Committee they will see the way in 
which the Bill was met long before 
the Amendment of . the hon. 
Member for Dublin was proposed, 


Sir UM. Hicks Beach 
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which enabled the Treasury to give aid 


‘to these undertakings by way of free 


grants and loans, as well as by way of 
guarantee. I will not dwell upon the 
number of Divisions which took place, 
though I think there were something 
like 25 on the first page of this Bill. I 
will not dwell on the number of Amend- 
ments standing in the names of some 
hon. Members, by which the Notice 
Paper was crowded, long before we 
came to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Dublin, but I will remind 
the House of what happened on the first 
two clauses of this Bill. On the first 
clause, which merely recites that the 
Bill may be cited for all purposes as the 
Light Railways (Ireland) Act, 1889, a 
Debate was raised by the hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) and the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Storey) on 
the principle of the Bill. They attempted 
to go into details, and they actually 
divided against that clause being in- 
serted in the Bill. What happened on 
the first line of the second clause, 
which simply says, ‘This Act shall 
not extend to England and 
Scotland”? The hon. Member for 
Sunderland, as an opponent of the Bill, 
and an economist objecting to inroads 
upon the public purse, proposed that 
the Bill should not be confined to Ire- 
land, but should be extended to England 
and Scotland as well. And then, in 
spite of the elaborate machinery of the 
Act of 1883, and in spite of the proposals 
in the Bill, and still remainiag in it, 
which gave additional security to the 
taxpayers that their money should be 
properly expended, the hon. Member 
for Sunderland gravely proposed in 
Committee—or at least concealed his 
laughter—that no light railways should 
be undertaken under the Bill until the 
plans and estimates had been first sub- 
mitted to Parliament and a Vote taken 
for the grant proposed to be made. 
These were the kind of Amendments hy 
which this Bill was sought to be defeated 
in the Standing Committee. Who were 
the Members prominent in that work ? 
The hon. Member for Cavan—the leader 
of the Party—who on one clause sought 
to occupy the time of the Committee 
with a recitation of the sections in the 
existing Acts of Parliament which apply 
to the construction of tramways in Ire- 
land—much after the fashion in which, 
when I was Irish Secretary in 1875, he 
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consumed four hours of the time of this 
House by reading through the sections 
of the Peace Preservation Act. The 
hon. Member was ably seconded in the 
Committee by his follower, the Member 
for Sunderland, and by the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. Oraig). Speech 
after speech was made, and Amendment 
after Amendment, alike useless and un- 
meaning, was proposed. This Bill was 
met in a way which I can only fairly 
describe as a deliberate and avowed 
attempt to stop its progress, otherwise 
than by fair argument. The Chairman 
of the Committee, I think, is entitled to 
the gratitude of the House for the course 
he took with reference to these Amend- 
ments. I will venture to say that he acted 
on a principle which should be approved 
by every Membder of this House who 
believes that our forms of procedure 
were intended to be used for the trans- 
action of business and ought not to 
be abused in order to stop it. Her 
Majesty’s Government believe that 
under the provisions of the Bill it will 
be perfectly competent for any Secre- 
tary to the Treasury to take ample 
means for safe guarding expenditure ; 
we believe that the freedom given'to the 
Treasury, greater, I admit, than it was 
in the original Bill, will be greatly to 
the benefit of the country, because it will 
insure that each scheme shall be con- 
sidered and dealt with on its merits as 
may seem best to the Government of 
the day ; and if the Government do not 
have regard to the interests of the tax- 
payers as well as to those of the districts 
to be benefited by additional commu- 
nication they will be subject properly to 
the censure of the House of Commons. 
Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): Theright 
hon. Gentleman has not conveyed much 
information to the House upon the 
points of contention raised by my hon. 
Friends. He has favoured us with a 
lecture upon our course of conduct here 
and elsewhere. I may venture to tell 
the right hon. Gentleman that if he 
would adopt a more suave and agreeable 
manner, and not lecture and bully us, 
we might listen more respectfully to 
what he has to say. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Dundee observed that this 
Bill had almost become a new Bill. To 
that the right hon. Gentleman replied 
that the only change was that whereas 
under the original Bill free grants might 
be given to railways, the only free 
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grants or guarantees which can be given 
under the Bill as it stands are what the 
Treasury may decide to give. 

*Sin M. H. BEACH: I did not say 
the only change. I said the main 
change, which had been made a grave 
subject of complaint. 

Mr. STOREY: I, of course, accept 
the right hon. Gentleman’s statement, 
though it does not accord with the 
note I took at the time. I want to 
point out that this is a great, but by 
no means the only change that is com- 
plained of. What we complain of, and 
what we shall continue to complain of, is 
that, whereas under the Bill as it 
originally stood, the guarantee could 
only be given in cash to the pro- 
moters, and under safeguards for the 
British taxpayer and for the locality, 
the Bill as it now stands not only gives 
@ guarantee, but the Treasury may, if 
it likes, pay cash down; and, with one 
exception, all the guarantees which the 
public and the locality have for the 
proper construction of the line, for its 
being carried on, and for the non- 
inflation of the capital, and all the 
other provisions which were in the 
original Bill, have all disappeared. We 
allege that this Bill has never been 
duly considered, and, therefore, we ask 
that it be considered by a Committee of 
the Whole House. There was no dis- 
cussion on the First Reading ; there was 
a statement by the right hon. Gentle- 
man on the Second Reading; and then 
there was a discussion, not of a te 
severe or extended character, whic 
took part of two nights; and from that 
day to this the House has had no cog- 
nisance of this Bill. In the ordinary 
course of things this Bill ought to have 
been presented to a Committee of the 
Whole House. [‘‘No,no!’’] I challenge 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to cite one 
instance in which a politically-conten- 
tious Bill has been sent to the Grand 
Committee. If the Chairman of the 
Committee had been hore I should have 
been quite willing to have made him 
my witness as well as the other hon. and 
learned Gentleman who took the Chair 
in his absence, both staunch supporters 
of the Government. They would haye 
said without hesitation that this was not 
a Bill which ought to have been sent to 
a Grand Committee in the month of 
Augnst. When we got to the Grand 
Committee on Trade, the right hon. 
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Gentleman says we met the Bill with 
revere and prolonged opposition, taking 
no less than 25 Divisions on the first 
part of the Bill. I admit it. I opposed 
the Bill from the first, and I mean to 
oppose it to the last. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundee was not opposed to the 
Bill, and my hon. Friend the Member 
for East Gloucestershire was warmly 
in its favour. But the conduct of the 
Chairman and Members of the 
Government in sustaining him was 
such that those hon. Members 
turned against them and for 
us who were opposing the Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman says these 
Divisions took place long before my 
hon. Friend the Member for Dublin’s 
Amendment was put to the Committee. 
But was not that Amendment proposed 
to be accepted by the Solicitor General 
for Ireland before ever the Committee 
met ? It was down on the Paper; it was 
not allowed ; we saw what was going to 
happen, and it was therefore that we 
prolonged our opposition to this part of 
the Bill, because we knew very well that 
the second part would never be before 
us at all. May I press upon the Govern- 
ment this fact, that the bulk of this 
Bill was never discussed in Committee 
at all. How many Amendments were 
there in Committee after we left? They 
were all a happy family then. The 
Solicitor General for Ireland had but to 
lift his finger, and they willingly agreed 
to anything, but not more willingly than 
his ancient enemies, who, smitten on 
one cheek by the present Government, 
are now exhibiting the most meek and 
quiet spirit, and are content to receive 
from the hands of those who smote them 
and insulted what they have to give. 
The right hon. Gentleman rather re- 
flected upon me, because he said I had 
taken a very exceptional course against 
this Bill. The Bill was a bad Bill in 
my judgment. I have never concealed 
that opinion. I will just make one 
quotation, as showing what it is we 
object to. The Freeman’s Journal has 
an interesting paragraph which is well 
worthy the attention of the House :— 


‘The money properly employed would 
doubtless prove a boon, but as Trejand is now 
governed, we are certain that, as regards some 
of the projects in which a large share of money 
will be spent, it might as well be devoted to 
digging bog holes in the nearest bog and filling 
them up again. The gang of officers of the 


Board of Works and sharp company promoters 
Mr. Storey 
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—we could guess some of the names—would 
make a profit ; some shopkeepers about the new 
works would benefit by the navvies; and the 
country st large would ultimately pay for all.” 


I would not call the officers of the Board 
of Works a gang, for it is not a very 
pleasing word, but the paragraph which 
I have read is undoubtedly true. Two 
reasons may be stated for re-committing 
the Bill. One is that, if public money 
is to be given at all, it ought to be given 
to existing railways about which some- 
thing is known; and if we are to deal 
with promoters, the guarantee to be 
given them should be an annual pay- 
ment for a limited number of years. In 
the second place, if Her Majesty’s 
Government are determined to proceed 
with this measure, they ought at least to 
agree to incorporate into it those safe- 
guards which the Royal Commission sug- 
gested. That Commission, in their Report, 
pointed out why the Act of 1883 was 
a failure, and suggested remedies which 
were adopted in the drafting of the 
original Bill. I desire to move Amend- 
ments and new clauses to carry out 
these objects; but the procedure adopted 
by the Government has put great ob- 
stacles in my way. I and my hon. 
Friends desired to insert safeguards 
against abuse. I am not going to tuke 
partin proposing frivolous Amendments. 
I heard what the President of the Board 
of Trade had to say about me, and I do 
not care that for what a Government 
officer has to say. I heard tiie charge, 
and dismiss it as it was spoken. Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman may say. 
‘« Why not move Amendments as it is?” 
I will tell him why. Some of my 
Amendments are in the shape of new 
clauses. You cannot give notice of these 
new clauses. Oare was taken that I 
should have no opportunity of giving 
notice, and now that the First Lord of 
the Treasury proposes to continue this 
discussion, I am prevented from giving 
notice of them for to-morrow. After 
that exhibition of his astuteness, it may 
now honestly be said that the Govern- 
ment, after doing all they could to defeat 
the Bill, are at last doing all they can 
to carry it. There are four or five 
guarantees for the public which I think 
the Solicitor General could even yet in- 
troduce into this Bill. There is no- 
thing new in them. They were in the 
original Bill. He himself accepted them 
and must have thought them desirable, 
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if not necessary. I ask him now whether 
he cannot shorten these proceedings hy 
adopting some of thesesafeguards? First, 
we think that the opinion of any locality 
as to whether a certain guarantee shall 
be given should be decided by a popular 
vote. Next, in order that the capital 
should not be unduly inflated by pro- 
moters, we propose that an Inspector of 
the Board shall report on the capital 
raised and expended. We also object 
to the clause providing that the expenses 
of the promoters shall be paid for out 
of the capital raised. Where you have 
such @ provision the expenses are sure 
to be extremely large. I should fur- 
ther like to know what is to be done 
with these railways in the event of their 
proving, in some cases, failures. Who 
is to get the benefit of making these 
non-paying lines out of the public funds? 
They will not have any appreciable 
effect in developing the country. It will 
be the landlords who, if anyone, will 
mainly benefit, and therefore it will 
be quite fair if the Bill provides that no 
railway shall bemadesave where the]and- 
lords gratuitously give the required land. 
I think it will be found that when the 
Chief Secretary proceeds to carry out 
this precious Bill, such landlords as Mr. 
Olphert, who has depopulated districts 
by evictions, will get a handsome sum 
of money for allowing the promoters to 
carry a railway through his estate. But 
if the landlords are to get the benefit, 
they should make the sacrifice. In com- 
mittee I was unreasonable enough 
to suggest that every bit of the land 
should beacquired at 16 years’ purchase; 
I was laughed at. I ought to have been 
laughed at for proposing so large a 
sum. If I were to give my honest 
opinion, I would say that every bit of 
agricultural, pasture, bog, and mountain 
land required for the railways should 
willingly and cheerfully be given up 
to the State for nothing. Will the 
Solicitor General for Ireland introduve 
a clause into the Bill that it shall be 
~ of the bargain that the land shall 

e@ acquired at from 15 to 16 years’ 
purchase? That is an economical pro- 


Liyht Railway: 


position. [‘‘No!”] Then ten years, 
five years; I am not at all particular on 
the point. What I want to be at is 
this. I know something of what has 


happened in England and Ireland. I 
know that many a time enormous prices 
has been paid for the land, while the 
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landlord was the sole beneficiary under’ 
the railway. I ask the attention of the 

House to this fact, although I cannot 
hope to move the flinty hearts of the 
Treasury Bench. They know well 
that they have got the majority of 
votes, and that they have got the votes 
of the majority of Irish Members, 
through the new alliance which has 
taken place between them and their 
ancient oppressors. We Englishmen, 
with an honourable phalanx from Ire- 
land to help us, are left to do battle as 
we may. If the Government cannot 
agree to the bulk of the Amendments 
which have been hurriedly put upon the 
Paper in the last day or two, will they 
take up one or two points mentioned 
during the discussion, and join with us in 
making the Bill as good as possible ? 
The right hon. Gentleman was very 
severe upon me for objecting to the 
application of the principles of this Bill 
to England and Scotland. Cannot he 
see that the bottom is knocked out of 
my arguments if he can come to me 
and say, “ We are willing to apply 
this to any part of the cvuntry that 
needs it.” If the Government will only 
assent to some of my Amendments sv 
that we can secure the interests of the 
ratepayers, they will probably find 
that the period to be devoted to this 
Bill will be very much less prolonged 
than if they present a Bill which their 
own sense tells them is manifestly and 
grotesquely incomplete. It would be 
very easy by taking five or six clauses 
from the old Bill to make the present 
Bill more acceptable than itis. If the 
Government prove obdurate, nothing 
remains to us, even at the risk of phy- 
sical endurance, but to protest against a 
Bill which we certainly believe to be 
disadvantageous to Ireland and unfair 
to the British taxpayer. 

*Mr. CHANCE: I wish to say, 
while the Chancellor of the Exchequer! 
is in the House, a word on the 
financial aspect of this Bill. I was 
not a Member of the Grand Com- 
mittee, but I understand it was stated 
very frequently and distinctly to 
that Committee that the grant would 
only be £600,000. I would call the 
attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the fact that Clause 6 
proposes £42,000 by way of annuity. 
That capitalised at 3 per cent is 
£1,386,000. ‘Chen under Sub section 4 
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of Clause 6 you grant in addition a 
bulk sum of £600,000, which makes 
£1,986,000. Actuarially, the sum 
available for these light railways 
would be rather more than £1,986,000. 
It is not fair to calculate it at 3 per 
cent. Probably the annuities will cost 
the Exchequer something less; and 
therefore the real sum to be guaranteed 
is over two millions. I quite admit 
that £22,000 of that annuity has al- 
ready been guaranteed, but the fact 
that the whole sum has not been ap- 
plied for shows that the machinery of 
the Act of 1883 has fallen through. 
The sum of £22,000 capitalised is rather 
more than £726,000. That has already 
been granted by Parliament, but it is 
still in the coffersof the Treasury, and 
would remain there but for this Bill, 
which removes the safeguards. The 
House is practically asked to grant 
£2,000,000 on a certain representation. 
When the Bill went into Committee 
there was a complete change of front, 
and the right hon. Baronet had merely 
to call upon his followers and they pro- 
ceeded to swallow their principles. The 
Bill as originally drawn was by no 
means a bad Bill; at least it attempted 
to carry out the recommendations of 
the Royal Commissioners, and a 
machinery was introduced for ascer- 
taining whether the people of the 
locality interested dissented from, or 
assented to the proposed railway. 
But this and other provisions, in 
accordance with the recommendations 
of the Commissioners, were struck out. 
I protest most distinctly against granting 
£2,000,000 of public money on the 
Report of a Committee, the Chairman 
of which undoubtedly and distinctly 
acted in violation of the rules and pre- 
eedents of this House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not justitied in making that observa- 
tion. 

*Mr. CHANCE: I withdraw it, Sir, 
only I thought there had already been 
an expression of opinion in this House 
upon the subject without rebuke by 
English Members. But the course 
which the Chairman of the Committee 
took resulted in the abandonment 
without discussion of a large num- 
ber of Amendments. I do not know 
whether I am in order in making a 
comment of that kind. Iam not com- 
menting on the action of the Committee, 


Mr. Chance 
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and am willing to withdraw any expres- 
sions I ray .bave used that may be 
regarded as having gone in that direc- 
tion. Ithink the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
has considerably understated the case. 
As the Bill originally stood, pro- 
moters other than public companies 
could only get annual guarantees. They 
could thus get a dividend of 3 per cent 
guaranteed by the Treasury, and read- 
ing the Bill along with the Act of 1883, 
that guarantee would be wholly condi- 
tional on the future working of the line, 
the guarantee disappearing the moment 
the line was not worked. That was not 
a very large undertaking, but small as 
it might be, the Government, in intro- 
ducing the Bill, closely safeguarded 
the grant. All the safeguards have 
however, disappeared, and it is now 
proposed that instead of having 
that guarantee of 3 per cent, the 
promoters, as to whose honesty and 
respectability inquiry would be difficult, 
should have an advance in the shape of 
a capital sum from the Treasury. This 
leads us to the discussion of a ve 

curious question arising on this Bill. 
Let me put the matter in the shape of 
an illustration. Let us suppose the pro- 
moters, as they can do under Olause 3 
of the Bill, should go to the district 
Grand Jury and ask for a 5 per cent 
guarantee on a capital of £5,000. Upon 
obtaining that they would be able under 
Clause 4 to go to the Treasury and get 
an advance of £100,000 for the purpose 
of making the line. That isa possible 
case. Supposing they then make the 
line, and that that line, if constructed 
in a properly selected district, has the 
effect of so developing the resources of 
that district as to become a profitable 
undertaking to the promoters, they will 
only be bound to repay to the barony 
the sum actually advanced on a 5 
per cent gnarantee, and having re- 
paid the advance made by the barony 
the whole profit on the undertaking will 
go into their pockets. That seems tc 
me to bea very strong case, and I should 
have thought the Government would 
have been able to produce some 
clause that would avoid the state of 
things that would arise, if, in the some- 
what unlikely case of these lines proving 
profitable, after repaying the barony 
what it had advanced and according 
reasonable dividends to the shareholders 
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on the private capital of the company, 
they should take power to return to the 
Treasury the sum received from the 
Consolidated Fund. But no condition of 
this sort has been introduced, and as it 
stands the Bill, as I have already eaid, 
would enable the promoters to take the 
profits on £100,000 or £105,000. Shares 
in some of these lines might hereafter 
become as valuable us shares in the New 
River Company, and those who had put 
down £1 might find it worth £100; or 
£5,000 might grow to £150,000. I was 
at one time puzzled to know what was 
the object of the Government in forcing 
this Bill upon the House—a Bill involv- 
ing nearly £2,000,000—at a time when 

a querter of a million properly applied 
would put an end to the terrible state of 
things existing on three or four estates 
in Ireland, and enable Her Majesty’s 
Government to lock up the Crimes Act. 
But their object is perfectly clear now. 
In the first place, it is to benefit men 
like Mr. Olphert and the Marquess of 
Clanricarde, who will get a fine sum 
for their land, inasmuch as _ care 
has been taken in the Bill to secure 
that compensation shall not be awarded 
byajury. Under the old system, when 
compensation for land compulsorily 
taken was assessed by the Railway 
Arbitrators, it was open to the company 
to resort toa jury. I have an Amend- 
ment on the Paper which would prevent 
such a thing as the arbitrators giving 
gentlemen like Mr. Olphert 25 or 30 
years’ purchase for land not really 
worth 6d. per acre. I say the Bill is a 
bad one, and will create much dissen- 
sion on both sides of this House, I 
trust it may not fully realise all my 
anticipations, and I think that the best 
thing that could be done would be to 
enable us in Committee to re-impose 
the safeguards which the Government 
at first thought necessary, and which 
the Commissioners who reported on 
public works in Ireland also thought 
necessary. 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
ITRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I think the House will agree 
that all the issues raised in the Bill 
have been fully debated, and I only rise 
in consequence of some questions put 
by one or two hon. Members who have 
addressed the House. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down seemed 
to be under the impression that some 
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additional burden might be placed on 
the Treasury. There is not to be a 
greater sum than £42,000 given 
annually. The annual sum is cut down 
if the capital sum is increased and vice 
versd. I might also point out that that 
portion of the Bill has not been altered 
in the Grand Committee. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: How is the 
excess on the £42,000 arrived at? 

*Mr. MADDEN: There will be no 
excess whatever. It has been stated 
that the safeguards against inflated 
capital have been dropped out of the 
Bill; but if the hon. Member who made 
that statement looks at the 7th section 
he will find that the safeguards which 
already exist under the previous Acts 
have been materially added to. The 
Bill consisted of four parts, and in the 
Grand Committee we were face to face 
with the fact that it took 24 Divisions 
and five days to dispose of one page of 
the Bill, and it therefore became obvious 
that at the late period of the Session at 
which we have arrived it was impossible 
to deal with the remaining 20 pages, 
and therefore at the earliest possible 
moment I announced that the Govern- 
ment did not intend to proceed with the 
whole Bill. 

Mr. STOREY: Did not the Govern- 
ment agree to the hon. Member for 
Dublin’s Amendment before going in 
Committee at all ? 

*Mr, MADDEN : That is absolutely 
irrelevant. I think that, having regard 
to the fact of what occurred in Com- 
mittee, there is not the smallest founda- 
tion for the Motion before the House. 

*Mrx. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding): It is not the case that 
Part Il. of the Bill was withdrawn 
in consequence of the opposition 
with which the Government was con- 
fronted in the Committee, inasmuch as 
it was not withdrawn until long 
after that opposition had ceased. It was 
quite competent for the Government to 
have rushed Part II. through the 
Committee, as they rushed the rest 
of the Billthrough. They have adopted 
none of those safeguards which the 
Royal Commission recommended them 
to adopt. There is not a supporter of 
the Bill on this side of the House who 
does not believe that a large sum will 
be wasted. [ Cries of ‘‘ No!” 

*Srr J. M‘KENNA (Monaghan, 8.) : 
I do not. 
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Mr. HALLEY STEWART: Perhaps 
the hon. Member does not attach the 
same meaning as I do to the term 
‘‘wasted,’”’ but Iam quite sure hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway know that a 
large sum of this money will find its 
way into the pockets of the worst and 
most vicious class of company promoters. 
Some of the Amendments proposed, and 
to which hon. Members on the opposite 
side of the House were distinctly favour- 
able, were rejected because it was 
thought that the measure was being 
obstructed by other hon. Members. A 
spirit of absolute partisanship character- 
ised the proceedings of the Committee. 
I shall certainly support the Motion that 
the Bill be re-committed. 

Mz. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): One 
of the inconveniences arising from the 
way in which this Bill has been treated 
in Committee upstairs is that Clause 6 
is about as confused and unintelligible a 
clause as it would be possible to put on 
the Paper. For instance,in Sub-clause 1 
it is most. distinctly stated that, in ad- 
dition to the £43,000 a year, the 
capital sum of £600,000 may be spent. 


The House divided:—Ayes 186; 
Noes 39.—(Div. List, No. 319.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The Amendments 
standing on the Paper in the name of 

-the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) are out of order, as they go 
beyond the scope of the Bill. The hon. 
Member proposes to alter the whole 
machinery of the Tramways Act of 
1883. 


A Clause (Application of existing en- 
actments, )— (Xr. Chance,)—brought up, 
and read the first time and second 
time, amended, and added. 


Another Clause (Appointment of 
receiver under 30 and 31 Vic. ¢. 127, 46 
and 47 Vic. c. 43.)\—(Mr. Crag,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed» 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


*Mr. MADDEN: I cannot assent to 
this proposal. As I stated in Com- 
mittee, I consider some of the Amend- 
ments which have been placed on the 
Paper to be of very considerable value, 
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but, owing to the shortness of the time 


at our disposal, it is impossible to take - 


them. I think the best course would 


be to postpone them until next year, . 


when I propose to introduce a Bilb 
which I hope will be of a non-conten- 
tious character. 

*Mr. CHANCE: Under the old law 
if a railway company got into difficul- 
ties its creditors could seize its rolling 
stock. Of course that was a trouble- 
some thing from a public point of view, 


and the five sections of the Railway. 


Companies Act of 1867 were passed to. 
provide that a Receiver might be ap- 
pointed to collect the rates and tolls so 
as to prevent the seizure of the rolling 


stock and chattels. This new clause 


proposes to include the sections in the 
Bill. Unless it is adopted these small 
undertakings, which are sure to get. 
into difficulties, will be liable to have 
their rolling stock seized every seven 
days. I hope the House will not con- 
sent to the rejection of the clause without. 
hearing from some supporter of the 
measure an intelligible statement of the. 
reason why the Government oppose it. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) = 
I think the Government will be welk 


advised if they accept this Amendment, | 


which appears to me to be essentially 
reasonable. 


Mr. BIGGAR: The contention of the: 


hon. and learned Solicitor General for 
Ireland seems to be that they ought 
not to accept a reasonable Amendment, 


because it will occupy time. It seems. 


to me that the measure could be quite 
as well settled this Session as partly 
postponed till next Session. I am told 
that the clause is similar to one proposed 
by the confidential adviser of the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland. 


The House divided :—Ayes 41 ; Noes: 
147.—(Div. List, No. 320.) 


Another Clause (General rules,)— 


(Mr. Craig,)—brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That the Clause be read a second 


time.” 


Mr. CRAIG (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) : 2 


This clause will require some verbal 
alterations, but before I explain them 


I should like to know what position, 


the Government will take up in regard 
{0 it. 
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*Mr. MADDEN: This clause is taken 
from the original Bill proposed by the 
Government, to Part II. of which it 
properly applied. But the clause is in- 
applicable to this Bill because there 
are uo matters in the Bill to 
which it can refer. The difference 
between the two cases is this, that in the 
original measure the insertion of the 
power to make general rules was appro- 
priate to, and in harmony with, the 
structure of the Bill, while these 
general rules are not required under 
this Bill. 

*Mr. CHANCE: The Solicitor General 
for Ireland falle—if I may be permitted 
to say so—into a complete error when he 
suggests that this proposed new clause 
would only give power to make rules as 
to matters prescribed in the Act. Do I 
understand him to allege that there are 
no matters directed to be done by this 
Act as to which these rules could apply ? 
Surely there are a number of purposes 
in the Act which would come under this 
clause. There are the applications to 
the Grand Jury which it will in future 
be possible to make both at the Summer 
and the Autumn Assizes. Again, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman should 
bear in mind that the last clause of this 
Act incorporates the Acts of 1860, 1861, 
1871, and 1883. Do the Government 
allege that the procedure under these 
Acts is in a satisfactory condition? I 
do not see bow they can, in face of the 
statement of the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland in the second part of 
the Report of 1858: ‘‘That the present 
procedure is unsatisfactory and in- 
volved,’’ and in face, too, of their recom- 
mendation that it should be altered, 
that all these Acts should be con- 
solidated and that a fresh Act should be 
brought in. If this proposed clause is 
carried the Lord Lieutenant in Council 
will have power to make rules for pro- 
cedure under the Consolidated Acts, and 
I ask the Government tu accept this 
proposal and enable new rules to be 
made with a view to improving the pre- 
sent irrational and involved method of 
procedure. 


The House divided:—Ayes 37; 
Noes 149.—(Div. List, No. 321.) 


Mr. CRAIG: I think it will be my 
duty to press the next clause which 
stands in my name. This also has been 
taken from the Bill originally brought 
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in by the Government, and I contend: 
that it involves a very important prin-: 
ciple, inasmuch as it provides for a 
popular vote. 


Another Clause (Assent of occupiers 
in benefited district,)— (Mr. Craig,)—- 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, . 
‘That the Clause be read a second. 
time.” 


*Mr. MADDEN: There is, no doubt, 
truth in the statement that this clause 
is taken from Part II. of the original 
Bill, but in that Bill it was applicable to. 
a totally different state of things. It is 
absolutely unnecessary in the present. 
condition of affairs. I would remind 
the House that under the former Bill 
provision was made for a novel mode of 
constructing tramways with a Treasury’ 
guarantee, and as there was also pro- 
vision for local guarantees the Go- 
vernment thought it advisable, in in- 
troducing this new system, that the 
inhabitants of the locality should 
have some voice in the matter, hence. 
they introduced this clause in the second 
part of the Bill as introduced. Now,- 
however, promotes must proceed under 
the Act of 1883. Now that Act enabled 
the Grand Jurors and the Privy 
QCvuncil to place on the localities. 
concerned far greater burdens than can 
possibly be imposed under this Act,’ 
because not only was the baronial 
guarantee intended to cover the 
cost of maintaining the line, but. 
it also covered the entire capital. 
necessary for its construction. Under 
this Bill the Treasury take power: 
to come to the aid of the locality, and 
relieve it of a considerable proportion 
of the burden, and surely there is now 
no necessity for the ratepayers to be- 
consulted in a special manner. I may: 
add that in Committee an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Members represent-- 
ing the class in whose interests this clause- 
is said to be proposed, rejected it. 

Ma. STORKY : The argument of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman amounts to- 
this. Inasmuch as under the Act of 

1883, where a guarantee was given ab 
appeal to local opiaion was provided for, : 
now that the locality is to be aided out- 
of the public purse, there is no necessity. 
for an appeal. Now, I submit that you 
are going to impose a new charge om 
the locality under this Bill, and there-: 
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fore why before you do so should you 
not consult the ratepayers of the 
locality? Why did the Government 
make any such provision in their origi- 
nal Bill? What was the opinion of 
your Royal Commissioners on this very 
point? I take my stand on that 
opinion, and doing so, I do not need 
to listen to the views of hon. Members 
from Ireland. The Commissioners 
stated that one of the defects under 
the system of 1883 was that it involved 
taxation without representation, for the 
Grand Jury was composed mainly of 
owners of land, whilst the county cess 
fell largely on the occupiers. The Jand- 
lords, in fact, eas the Grand Jury 
which had to decide whether the guaran- 
tee—the burden of which fell on the 
tenants—-should be given. Now, I say 
that the proposal we are discussing is 
@ reasonable one, and unless the Gov- 
ernment has determined to accept no 
suggestion whatever from these Benches, 
they ought not to oppose this clause, 
which merely brings them back to the 
paths of reason and common sense. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): 
The Solicitor General for Ireland admit- 
ted that if a burden were to be put on 
the ratepayers they ought to be con- 
sulted. But the fact is, this burden is 
going to be put on the British taxpayer. 
who in the end will have to pay for 
the makiug of these Irish railways. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have no con- 

--cern for the pockets of the British tax- 
payers, That does not in the least affect 
me when I remember you are only giving 
us a few paltry thousands in return for 
the hundreds of millions you have 
extracted from our country in the past. 
While I agree with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite that this Amend- 
ment cannot be accepted as it is framed, 
I do think the occupiers should have 
some voice in the matter. I have not 
the least sympathy with the opposition 
of the hon. Member for Sunderland, 
for he and his friends allow a million 
and a half of money to be voted for 
police purposes in Ireland without 
uttering a word of protest, while they 
exercise their ingenuity in opposing 
and obstructing a measure which gives 
a few thousands for the benefit of 
Ireland. Of course I approve of the 
principle of giving some representation 
to the ratepayers, and | think the 


Government would act wisely in accept- 
Mr. Storey 
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ing some of the Amendments on the 
Paper, but with regard to this particular 
Amendment, I do think it enforces the 
principle in a way which is not ap- 
plicable under this Act. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM: As to 
our voting one-and-a-half millions for 
expenditure upon police in Ireland, the 
hon. Member should remember that 
some of us are as much opposed to that 
expenditure as he is himself, and have 
often voted against it, so that his words 
fall with no reproach upon us. When 
the Chief Secretary brought in the Bill 
he rather plumed himself upon a clause 
similar to this, and to be consistent he 
ought now to vote for the Amendment, 
or else he should explain why he has 
changed his view. When he introduced 
the Bill he laid stress upon this as an 
essential clause. Let us hear what he 
has to say in explanation of the change 
that has come o’er the spirit of his 
dream. He with his Party supported 
this clause on the Second Reading of the 
Bill. Are they going to vote against it 
now? I shall be equally curious to see 
how Irish Members vote. They have 
always advocated the right of the tax- 
payer to have some control over ex- 
penditure in Ireland, and it is one of 
the great principles in which we back 
them. If I were an Irish cesspayer and 
my Parliamentary Representative did 
not vote for the application of the prin- 
ciple of local control in this slause, I 
should have en to say on the 
subject when the time for Election came 
round. I call upon the Members of the 
Party opposite who voted for this clause 
on the Second Reading to vote for it 
again, or show cause why they turn 
their backs upon themselves as they did 
in reference to the Tithes Bill. I hope 
my hon. Friend will carry his Motion to 
a Division, and I shall certainly support 
him. 

Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid): It 
is a pity the Government do not accept 
this Amendment. It is but a fragment 
of security against the taxpayers being 
called upon to maintain works they, in 
the first place, may consider wholly 
unnecessary. The Solicitor General 
says that the people would be likely to 
be biassed in favour of the scheme 
before them, and so they would be, but 
that is no reason why they should not 
have this small chance of expressing 
their opinion on the representation 
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made by the Grand Jury. The re- 
proaches of the hon. Member for Long- 
ford against Radicel.Members that they 
did not object to the Police Vote are 
unreasonable. 

Mr.T. M. HEALY: The hon. Member 
is repeating a reference made by the 
hon. Member behind me, and, perhaps, 
I may be allowed to explain that what 
I said, or intended to say, was that I 
never observed this strenuous Opposi- 
tion on the part of the Radical Party 
to the expenditure of a million and a 
half upon police, and half a million on 
a form of education we do not require, 
and a number of other items; and yet 
they attempt to prevent us from getting 
this miserable little benefit that the 
Government are willing to give us. 

Mr. PHILIPPS: We voted night 
after night with the Irish Members, and 
if they had not themselves taken up so 
much time in speeches we should have 
spoken for them, too. Nobody can 
complain that the Debates on the Irish 
Police Vote require lengthening. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Pa- 
trick’s): I am strongly in favour of the 
principle contained in the clause, and 
would wish to see it carried out as 
applied to any extension of the local 
guarantee. But there is no proposal 
to extend the power of guarantee by 
the Grand Jury, beyond what is con- 
tained in the Act of 1883, and, there- 
fore, I shall not vote for the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I think the Govern- 
ment ought to agree to this Amend- 
ment, because it formed part of their 
original Bill; and it seems to me rather 
stupid to propose a clause, adhere to it 
through the Second Reading of the Bill, 
and then to throw it out without reason 
10 days afterwards. I do not think the 
reasons assigned by the Solicitor 
General are entitled to much considera- 
tion. In relation to what the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has said of the Act 
of 1883, it must be remembered that 
that Act was forced through the House 
without a Committee discussion, just as 
this Bill was forced through Standing 
Comwittee ; and in point of fact the Act 
of 1883 does not represent the deliberate 
opinion of the House of Commons after 
discussion of its details. The Solicitor 
General also appeared to lay it down that 
no increased liability will attach to the 
ratepayers; but, undoubtedly, there 
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will be a greater liability under this 
Bill. If a scheme breaks down and 
does not pay its working expenses, 
through the dishonesty of promoters, the 
ratepayers will be liable to serious 
responsibility, and I certainly think pr 
ought to have a voice in relation to suc 
matters. Now, asto what my hon. and 
learned Friend says about getting a sum 
of money from the British taxpayers, I 
hold that under this Bill we are getting 
nothing at all. The promoters of these 
schemes will get the money, but we, the 
ratepayers, will not be benefited one 
penny; indeed, the ratepayers will 
have heavy responsibilities laid upon 
them. Surely it is reasonable that the 
ratepayers should have some safeguard, 
some opportunity of expressing their 
opinion beforehand against the imposi- 
tion of a dishonest impost. Another 
point the Solicitor General made was 
that a number of Irish Members sup- 
ported the promoters of this Bill through 
all the Divisions in Committee. Thatis 
perfectly true; but I am afraid they were 
not thinking of the ultimate burden that 
may fall upon the ratepayers, but were 
influenced by the canvassing of local 
shopkeepers in favour of some possible 
local railway scheme. The Government 
very adroitly keep expectation alive as 
you hold a bundle of: hay before a 
donkey. They take care not to give any 
information as to particular schemes 
they propose to favour. Influenced by 
the hope that a particular district in 
which they are interested will get a 
share of this expenditure, hon. Members 
support the proposals of the Government 
whether they agree with them or not, 
whether they are right or wrong, and 
this, as an expression of public opinion, 
is entitled to very small consideration. 
Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I setae 
think the Amendment might be accepted, 
but I think my hon, Friend (Mr. Biggar) 
in his reference to pressure brought to 
bear upon Irish Members in support of 
the Bill did not state his case with his 
characteristic accuracy. | Whatever 
pressure there has been has been so 
small as to be almost inappreciable, and 
I do not think it has influenced an 
Member in his judgment of the Bill. 
might mention that the only Union 
which has passed a resolution in favour 
ef any particular line of railway under 
this Bill is the Cavan Union. No doubt it 
is desirable that thereshould be the means 
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of giving expression to the opinion 
of the cesspayers on any particular 
scheme before it is passed, there is un- 
doubtedly a danger to be safeguarded. 
It may not be wise for the Government 
to schedule the district to which the Bill 
shall apply, but if you have not some 
check upon the Grand Jury you may 
have the engineering and financing 
ingenuity of promoters sanctioned, and 
expenditure wasted, upon work that 
should never have ‘been undertaken. In 
the event of failure, if the line does not 
pay, then a certain portion of the loss 
falls upon the occupiers, and certainly 
they will have good reason to complain 
if they have no check or control over a 
scheme which, in its inception, they may 
have considered unjustifiable. Under 
the circumstances, I hope the principle 
of the Amendment will be accepted. 
*Mr. CHANCE: I agree with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Drblin that the 
Bill does not throw upon the ratepayers 
such a heavy burden as was imposed by 
the Act of 1883, and I admit also that 
in this direction a safeguard was intro- 
duced in Committee, and that whereas 
under the Act of 1883 promoters might 
ask the Grand Jury to guarantee the 
whole of the capital, undoubtedly under 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend this 
cannot be done; the promoters can only 
ask for a guarantee of a portion of the 
capital, and so far, of course, liability is 
lessened. Under the second part I admit 
~there is no real liability. I confess I 
do not quite know what is to happen if 
the Railway Company fail to work the 
line, but I presume the draftsmen did 
not anticipate that such a thing could 
occur. 
*Mr. MADDEN: The Treasury can 
get a guarantee from the Railway Com- 


pany. 

*Mr. CHANCE: Well, that may be 
very valuable or not, but I admit that 
liability dces not fall on the county. If 
a fresh company promote a line, un- 
doubtedly they will be bound to make 
& working agreement, and in that case 
I suppose the Treasury will look into 
that agreement. But under the third 
branch of this proposal this is not so. 
The. promoters may come to the Grand 
Jury and ask for a guarantee on a 
limited portion of the capital, and 
this will have to be met by additions 
to the county cess. I notice that the 
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Commission on Public Works advise | 
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that there should be no addition to the 
county cess in respect to any guarantee 
above 6d. in the £1. Now, the 
Grand Jury are not a popular body, 
they do not pay the county cess; it 
falls upon the occupiers who are not 
represented on the Grand Jury; and, 
therefore, we have the position that one 
body imposes taxation without having 
to pay a penny in discharge of the 
liability, and the pesple who have to 
discharge the whole of the liability have 
no representation whatever on the bod 
which imposes the taxation. Again, 
have to refer to the Report of the Com- 
mission. The Commissioners reported 
that undoubtedly it was desirable and 
necessary that if a grant were to be 
made, due regard should be had to local 
responsibility, and the opinion of the 
county should be taken. I admit 
that the method pointed out by 
the Commissioners was defective. They 
roposed that the opinion of Presentment 
eaaiond should be taken. Now that 
is a tribunal composed of an unlimited 
number of Magistrates and only six of 
the highest ratepayers of the district, 
and these, of course, would be always 
outvoted, so that would give no real re- 
presentation of the ratepayers. As the 
Bill was originally drawn, I suppose 
upon a principle settled by the Golicitor 
General, I am bound to confess there 
was a complete representation of the 
ratepayers. If the ratepayers vote in 
favour of a scheme, then the ratepayers 
cannot object to the consequences. 
Further, I may point out that there was 
a limitation to 6d. in the £1. 
Now that clause is dropped out and the 
guarantee left unlimited, it seems te me 
only reasonable that the ratepayers 
should have a representative voice, and 
there would be no difficulty in revising 
the wording of this clause and securing 
that. In the Standing Committee this 
clause was rejected, I think, with 12 
other Amendments upon one question 
put, and I think the reason that in- 
fluenced many Members was that they 
regarded these Amendments as directed 
to the defeat of the Bill, and were 
determined that the Bill should pass. 
But that danger no longer exists. The 
Bill is pretty safe now. We have had 
a number of Divisions, and these have 
disclosed such large majorities that 
there is little doubt of the Bill passing 
to-night or to-morrow. The insertion 
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of this clause will in no way imperil the 
Bill; it is a clause that was included in 
the Bill as originally introduced; it 
carries out the recommendation of the 
Commission on Public Works. In the 
view of supporters of the Bill it is a 
reasonable clause, and I really do not 
see why the Government should not 
accept it. 

Mr. O’DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): 
No doubt in this particular the Bill is 
not so good as it was when it was intro- 
duced. I understand the limitation of 
liability to 6d. in the £1 is removed, 
and the guarantee is practically un- 
limited. It is also the fact that as the 
Bill originally stood we had a popular 
veto. In Committee, when these mat- 
ters were raised, I spoke and voted with 
the opposition, and for several days 
continued my endeavours to improve 
the Bill, as Ithought, until I found 
myself among a knot of Members who 
were perfectly determined to wreck the 
Bill, and then my opposition came to.an 
end. The British taxpayer is better 
protected than before, but the only per- 
son who is not protected isthe Irish cess- 
payer, on whom the liability will come. 
The Government have the security that 
the barony will maintain and work the 
line, so the Imperial taxpayer has no 
additional burden beyond the capital 
sum. It is due to the efforts of our 
Radical friends that the Bill is less 
satisfactory than it was; and though I 
do not object to the principle of this 
Amendment, still I cannot foy my vote 
encourage the persistent opposition to 
the Bill which has been practised 
throughout. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I will 
make no remark as to the multiplication 
of Amendments ; but as to this particular 
Amendment, I will only say that it is not 
well adapted to the Bill as it stands. It 
is defective in point of drawing. 


An hon. Memsper: It is the Govern- 
ment clause. 

Mr. SEXTON: Yet it is defective, 
because it is directed to a condition of 
facts that do not now exist in the Bill. 
It embodies the principle of popular 
control, to which, when fairly submitted 
to the House, I am bound to give assent. 
I cannot forget that the Standing Orders 
of this House require that local assent 
shall be given before any proposal to 
throw pecuniary liability on a district is 
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submitted t> Parliament. I cannot 
admit that the Grand Jury, a non- 
elective body, or the Privy Council, or 
both together, afford local ratepayers 
due protection, and I think they are 
entitled by vote to protect themselves 
against proposals to place liability upon 
their districts. I do not oppose the Bill; 
but I urge the Government to consider 
whether here or in another place they 
can insert a provision giving the rate- 
payers a representative voice in these 
matters. 

Mr. J. B. ROBERTS (Carnarvon, 
Eifion): Whatever objection in point of 
form there may be to the clause in its 
application to the Bill as it now stands, 
no argument has been advanced why 
the burden, be it great or small, should 
be imposed upon the ratepayers without 
their consent. 


The House divided:—Ayes 50; Noes 
118.—(Div. List, No. 322.) 


New Clause (Applications for Light 
Railways, )—( Ur. Jordan, )—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


*Mr. MADDEN: I agree to this 
clause. 

Mr. STOREY: We look naturally 
with a suspicious eye on any agreement 
come to by the Government. Will the 
hon. and learned Gentleman explain 
this to us? 

*Mr. MADDEN: I have no objection 
to remove the hon. Gentleman’s suspi- 
cions. It provides that where an appli- 
cation has been made at the Summer 
Assizes of 1889 the Bill shall, as far as 
it is applicable, extend to such railway. 
It is not very likely that there will be 
such a case, but there may be. The 
clause is perfectly harmless in my 
opinion. 

*Mr. CHANCE: Will the hon. and 
learned Gentleman undertake to add 
words providing that it shall not apply 
to any case in which an application for 
a guarantee has already been made ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: The only objection 
I have to that is that it is unnecessary. 
But I will not oppose such an Amend- 
ment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
clause, to add at the end— 

“ Provided always that the clause shall not 
apply where an application for a guarantee has 

been made before the passing of this 

Act.””"— (Mr. Chance.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I object 
to that Amendment. I think it will 
spoil the sense altogether. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause, 
as amended, be added to the Bill.” 


Mr. O’DOHERTY : The Amendment 
which has been agreed to, in my 
opinion, entirely destroys the effect of the 
clause. I am not sure that my hon. 
Friend did not know this. I think it is 
a case, not of manslaughter, but of 
wilful murder. As the clause stands 
now it cannot apply to any conceivable 
case. : 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause added. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I propose, in Clause 2, 
page 1, line8, after “ vouncil,” to insert— 


‘Tf petitioned to do so by a resolution of the 
Boards of Guardians of the district it is proposed 
to tax, said resolution to be come to on notice 
to the Guardians that such motion is to be pro- 


My object is the same as that of the 


—~former proposal, which was negatived. 


It is a matter of very substantia] im- 
portance. I think the opinion of those 
who are best competent to judge of the 
need of constructing one of these lines, 
namely, the people of the district, should 
be consulted before any decision is 
come to. I admit that under the pro- 
posal which was negatived the process 
suggested was very expensive and cum- 
brous. The same thing cannot be said 
of the present proposal. Each member 
of the Board of Guardians would re- 
present his own locality, and would be 
able to state, rot only his own opinion, 
but what was likely to be the opinion 
of those whom he represented. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
8, after the word “council,” to insert 
the words— 

“Tf petitioned to do so by a resolution of 


the Boards of Guardians of the district it is 
proposed to tax, said resolution to be come to 
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on notice to the Guardians that such motion 
is to be proposed.—( Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘T'hat those words 
be there inserted.’’ 


Mr. CHANCE: I am afraid that this 
Amendment will not be accepted in its 
present form, because one Board of 
Guardians out of many in a district 
might prevent a scheme being adopted. 
But I would put it to the Government 
whether it could not be accepted if it 
was modified, so as to provide for the 
assent of the majority of the Boards of 
Guardians. I admit that it would be 
a somewhat expensive and cumbersome 
process to submit these schemes to the 
vote of a whole district, but it would be 
neither to submit them to the Boards of 
Guardians. In mercy to those who 
desire these railways, I think it would 
be well that they should have the 
opportunity of discovering whether the 
county is against them or not. They 
would then at least be able to say that, 
when a line had been made, it had been 
the result of an expression of public 
feeling in favour of its construction. 
It would also enable the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Privy Council to discover 
pretty accurately what baronies were 
ikely to object to join in the guarantee. J. 
believe there was a certain amount of 
feeling on the opposite side of the 
House in favour of the previous Amend- 
ment, and I have no doubt it was only 
rejected because it was thought to be 
rather a cumbersome and heavy way of 
getting at the opinion of the locality. 


Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): As the House is 
aware, I have very considerable sym- 
pathy with the general principles with 
regard to popular control which have 
been enumerated on the other side of 
the House ; and, in the Bills respecting 
drainage, and in this Bill as it went to 
the Committee, I gave practical expres- 
sion to the opinions which I “hold upon 
the subject. At the same time, I do not 
think the method proposed by the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), even 
as amended by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Chance), would prove 
convenient or effective. I do not think 
that the spectacle of Boards of Guardians 
meeting and quarrelling over any par- 
ticular scheme of a light railway would 





be at all edifying, or be of much assist- 
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ance to the Lord Lieutenant. More- 
over, Boards of Guardians are not re- 

resentative at all in the sense of the 

odies I desired to call into existence. In 
the Bill as originally drafted I desired 
to obtain the opinion of the cesspayers, 
and the Boards of Guardians do not 
represent the cesspayers. Therefore, I 
do not think that the method proposed 
would give effective popular control. 

Mr. COSSHAM: I find that the 
practical proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman in favour of giving popu- 
lar control has now dwindled down 
to sympathy. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman really desires to give some prac- 
tical effect to his wish for popular 
control in this matter, let him devise 
some clause to do it. When the Bill 
was before the Committee I moved a 
elause for the purpose of giving the 
Guardians some control in connection 
with these railways. I did not consider 
they were the best body to choose, but 
they were the only body I could find in 
Ireland which at all represented popular 
opinion. I do ask the House to adopt 
the principle proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan, and I shall be glad my- 
self to accept the limitation suggested 
by the hon. Member below me (Mr. 
Chance). 

*Mr. PINKERTON (Galway): I can- 
not for the life of me see how an Irish- 
man like the hon. Member below me 
(Mr. Chance) can try and obstruct a Bill 
of this kind. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The observations 
of the hon. Member are not in order. 

*Mr. PINKERTON: I withdraw what 
I said. Owing to my experience of 
Boards of Guardians, I know the con- 
sequence will be such a confusion and 
diversity of opinion that it will be im- 
possible to carry any line through a 
district at all. All these Amendments 
are brought forward by the enemies 
of the measure, none of the proposals 
come from those who are desirous 
of seeing the Bill pass. I think 
the Government would do well to 
draft a clause, giving some sort ‘of 
control to local opinion, but they 


would not be well advised in handing 
that control over to Boards of Guardians. 
I agree with the Chief Secretary, we 
should have continual conflict between 
the ex officio and the elected Guardians, 
and moreover in the congested districts 
a large proportion of the population 
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being under the £4 rental, have no re- 
presentation on the Boardsof Guardians, 
The very persons whose condition the 
Bill is designed to improve, would be 
excluded from representation in the 
matter. Many Guardians will be anxious 
to have a line through a district in 
which they are interested, and you would 
by this Amendment play into their 
hands to the exclusion of the poorer 
districts. We have seen how the Cavan 
Guardians have passed a Resolution in 
favour of a particular scheme. I donot 
suppose it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment that money should be spent in the 
richer districts. I give them the credit 
of honesty of intentton in wishing to 
benefit the poorer districts, and this 
Amendment will simply put a difficulty 
in their way. 

*Mr. CHANCE: The people who are 
not represented on the Boards of Guar- 
dians do not either pay county cess. 

*Mr. PINKERTON : I am astonished 
to hear my hon. Friend say this, the 
poorest farmers in my district pay county 
cess. Though I am in favour of some 
form of popular representation I intend 
to support the Bill, even though it 
should have some defects. I shall vote 
with the Government on every Division 
against all opposition. 

Mr. STOREY : If nothing else results 
from these discussions they give us in- 
teresting revelations of the state of 
Ireland and what it will be when this 
Bill passes into law and the scramble 
commences among all sorts of persons 
for a share of thismoney. It is not our 
fault that this Amendment is not so 
good as others which have been rejected. 
There was an admirable Amendment 
proposed in Committee that included 
the representation of all occupiers, but 
we were not allowed to discuss it, and 
of course our proposals find life again 
in the House. In default of a better 
proposal, which was refused, we have 
this proposal that Boards of Guardians 
should be consulted. Knowing, as I 
do, that a large number of these Guar- 
dians are not elected, I agree itis a very 
questionable Court of Appeal, but it is 
better than nothing. [‘‘No,no!”] I 
am sorry to hear an hon. Member deny 
that Irish Boards of Guardians are 
better than nothing. I say they are. 
They would be some kind of guarantee, 
though an insufficient one. I agree that 
it would defeat the purpose to have 
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different Boards of Guardians sending 
counter resolutions, and I think the 
proposal should be confined to the 
Board of Guardians for the district. 
Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.): 
I think that it is absolutely neces- 
sary that popular opinion should 
be tested to some extent, and, al- 
though I admit that the Board of 
Guardians is not the best test, still 
I maintain that their opinion is better 
than nothing. There is an objection 
that there will be more than one Board 
in the county; but that can be met by 
an alteration of phraseology. True, 
we have ‘‘scenes”’ at our Board meet- 
ings sometimes ; but, on the whole, the 
business of the Guardians is well con- 
ducted. I think that a Board should 
discuss the proposal at a special meet- 
ing, else it might come on at the end of 
a long and tedious day’s business. Let 
me say that, although I am in favour of 
the Bill generally, the House cannot be 
too cautivus about all its provisions. I 
represent one of the Divisions of Water- 
ford, and we have now to pay £14,000 
a year in respect to a railway construc- 
ted through our county, and this and 
other considerations make me most 
anxious that safeguards against future 
burdens should be provided. The 
whole of the £14,000 I mention falls 
upon the occupiers, and I should like to 
have such burdens divisible between 
owners and occupiers. In default of 


—~ any better way of testing public opinion, 


I shall support the Amendment. 

CotonEL NOLAN (Galway, N.): My 
hon. Friend the Member for Waterford 
is Chairman of a Board of Guardians 
—one of the few Members on this side 
who with myself hold that position. I 
should say this would not be a bad 
Amendment if amended so as to apply 
to the one Board of Guardians only. 
Thus amended, it might be worthy of 
consideration. 

*Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA: I hope 
the Amendment will not be accepted ; it 
will simply be an element of discord in- 
troduced, and an obstruction in the 
operation of the Bill. 


The House divided :—Ayes 32; Noes 
106.—(Div. List, No. 323.) 


Mr. PHILIPPS: The ground on 
which I move the Amendment which 
stands in my name is because it seems 
to me it is reasonable that some time 


Mr. Storey 
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should be fixed—I am not wedded 
to the time named in my Amend- 
ment—within which the pecuniary 
benefit offered by this Bill should 
be either taken advantage of, or 
definitely refused. I think that within 
six months people ought to make u 

their minds whether they want the bene- 
fit of the Act, but if the Solicitor 
General for Ireland thinks 12 months 
would be better, I am quite prepared to 
amend my Amendment accordingly. 
The Treasury should know, as soon as 
possible, what claims will be made 
under the Bill; and it is also reasonable 
that the House should know what the 
claims are, because other schemes may 
be proposed in future Sessions. No 
doubt the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
has other schemes in his mind for the 
benefit of Ireland, schemes which may, 
in the opinion of the House, confer 
more benefit on Ireland than the present. 
It might influence the House in refusing 
to vote other schemes if there was 
some liability outstanding under this 
scheme. Therefore, in the interest of 
other schemes, it is well we should 
know within some reasonable time the 
extent to which this Act is to be put 
into operation. Circumstances ray alter 
from time to time, and in two or three 
years we may feel we are not called 
upon to let the Irish people have this 
money as a free gift. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
lines 8 and 9, to leave out the words, 
‘‘from time to time,” and insert the 
words ‘‘at any time within six months 
from the passing of this Act.”—( Mr. 
Philipps.) 


Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope the 
hon. Gentleman will not insist upon 
pressing this Amendment to a Division. 
[ think he will see that nothing is to be 
gained from the taxpayer’s point of 
view by the introduction of the words 
ne” proposes. We may take it that 
when Parliament has said it is prepared 
to expend a capital sum of £600,000 on 
Irish Light Railways, the whole of that 
will be called up and will haveto be paid. 
| 4ronical cheers.) It is distinctly in 
that expectation, and I may say that 
hope, that the Government propose the 
Bill. I do not think, therefore, that to 
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cut down the gift we propose to give to 
the less prosperous parts of Ireland, by 
a side wind, by fixing some limit of 
time within which demands may be 
made to the House, would be consonant 
with the general policy adopted. 

*Mr. CHANCE: I admit the right 
hon. Gentleman is correct to a certain 
extent, but I put it to him that there is 
avery serious object to be served by 
having some limit of time. I do not 
say six months, for I candidly confess 
that would be too short. Let me remind 
the Chief Secretary that this only 
applies to the making of the Order, and 
that the Order may prescribe certain 
number of years within which the Light 
Railway is to be constructed. In t he Re- 


e of the Commissioners upon Public: 


orks in Ireland, which was published 
last year, it is stated that the Tramways 
and Light Railways Acts are in a very un- 
satisfactory condition. It is pointed out 
that many of the Acts require to be 
amended, that many of the provisions 
are obsolete, and that in some respects 
the advances made under the Acts are 
not very well safeguarded. The Com- 
missioners recommend that the Acts 
should be consolidated and amended, 
and that some reasonable and clear 
practice should be laid down in the case 
of Tramways and Light Railways. If 
we grant this money without any limita- 
tion of time, the money will be 
absolutely dedicated, not one penny 
could be got back; it would be 
absolutely impossible for Parliament 
to revoke the gift. There is one safe- 
guard I should like to see introduced— 
namely, some provision for | the 
repayment of the advances from the 
Treasury to the ratepayers in the case 
of any schemes which proved fruitful. 
If such provision is to be made at all, 
it must be made before the money is 
advanced. 

Mr. STOREY: There is one reason 
to be urged in favour of this Amend- 
ment, namely, that it brings out the 
history of the money advanced under 
the Act of 1883. The right hon. 
Gentleman knows that under the Act 
of 1883 there was power to spend a 
certain amount of money. Up to the 

resent a large sum has been expended, 

ut it stands to reason that those who 
can come under the new Act and get 
cash down will never take the trouble 
to go under the old Act, under which 
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they can only get a limited guarantee. 
I think 12 months might be a rea- 
sonable ; if it were even two years I 
would not object. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman cannot object, because he tells 
us he fully expects this money, having 
been allocated by Parliament, will be 
all applied for. One hon. Gentleman 
told us he thought all _ the 
money would be applied for 
within 24 hours, and I. believe 
it will be applied for 10 times over. We 
are very much in the same position in 
England as in Ireland. If a beneficent 
Government will offer any part of the 
United Kingdom cash down for any- 
thing to do with local works, why, of 
course, the probability is that the virtue 
of any part of the United Kingdom 
would be strained. I believe all the 
money will be applied for, and I believe 
the present Lord Lieutenant or the new 
one will be prepared to give any money 
to the people of Ireland if he can only 
keep them quiet. It seems to me we 
had better insert in the Bill words 
setting out that the application shall be 
made within the year. If my hon. 
Friend will assent, I will move to insert 
‘12 months ” for “‘ six months.” 

Mr. PHILIPPS: I agree. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM: I beg 
to support the Amendment of my hon.. 
Friend’Mr. Philipps) as amended by 
the hon.'Member for Sunderland. In the- 
interest of the Chief Secretary and of 
the Government, some limit ought to be 

ut on these grants. It is because I 

elieve brute force and bribery will not 
work in Ireland that I support this Pro- 
position. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, lines 
8 and 9, to leave out the words ‘from 
time to time,”’ and insert the words ‘‘ at 
any time within twelve months from the 
passing of this Act.”—( Mr. Philipps.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
propvsed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 117 ; Noes 
25.—(Div. List, No. 324.) 


Mr. CHANCE: I beg to move the. 
insertion of the words ‘‘ upon an appli-- 
cation in the prescribed manner’ after~ 
the word “time” in line 9. I do not: 

ropose to press the Amendment if the- 
overnment object to it; but if they, 
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intend to provide any machinery by 
which popular opinion can be expr 

on the schemes prior to their recognition 
by Order in Council, they will have no 
objection to the insertion of the words 
I suggest. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
9, after the word ‘‘ time,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ upon an application in the pres- 
cribed manner.’’—-( Mr. Chance.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
it is impossible to devise machinery 
that will satisfy the hon. Gentleman 
and his friends. 

Mr. CHANCE: I beg to withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I beg to 
move the Amendment which stands in 
my name: it is simply a verbal Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
10, after the word ‘‘ certain,’ to insert 
the word ‘‘ named.” —/ Mfr. E. Robertson.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘named’ be there irserted.”’ 


*Mr. MADDEN: I think this Amend- 
ment can hardly be taken apart from 
the other Amendments standing’on the 
Paper in the name of the hon. and 
learned Member, and he will admit 


~~ those Amendments are other than 


verbal, that in fact they tend to intro- 
duce in the Bill a distinct principle, 
namely, the defining by the Bill of 
certain named districts. This is an 
Amendment leading up to subsequent 
Amendments which are objectionable 
from our point of view, but possibly 
necessary from the hon. and learned 
Member’s point of view. We must 
object to the Amendment. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I did not pro- 
pose this Amendment as leading up to 
others, but simply to make it clear that 
the place should be named in the Order. 
However, after what the hon. Gentle- 
man has said, I will withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I now beg 
to move to insert. in line 10, ‘‘ within 


the Counties of Donegal, Mayo, Gal- 
way, and Kerry.” The object of this 


Hr. Chare: 
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Amendment is to limit in the Bill the 
local extent of the measure. It is quite 
clear it is not pretended that the whole 
of Ireland should have an interest in the 
Bill. The benefitis intended for certain 
localities, and I think the House in 
assenting to the measure should state 
what are the districts to which the 
measure is to apply. From the best 
information I have been able to obtain, 
the enumeration I have made exhausts 
the local necessities for the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
10, after the word “ places,” to insert 
the words “within the Counties of 
Donegal, Mayo, Galway, and Kerry.” 
—(HUr. E. Robertson.) 

Question proposed, “ That these words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr A.J.BALFOUR: I think the hon. 

Gentlemanis probably not far wide of the 
mark in saying the counties named are 
those which will largely benefit by the 
passing of the Bill; but at the same 
time it would, I submit, be avery great 
error on the part of the House to lay 
down any hard and fast line which 
would absolutely preclude the Parlia- 
mentary grant being employed for 
districts in other parts of Ireland really 
requiring it. It is perfectly true that 
what are called the congested districts 
are largely situated in the counties 
named, but it is not true they are 
wholly situated in those counties. 

Mr. STOREY: The right hon. 
Gentleman must admit there is some- 
thing in the past transactions in Ireland 
which makes it very desirable that some 
such limitation as this should be in- 
serted in the Bill. The Act of 1883, 
which was unlimited, was pressed 
through the House hastily for the pur- 
pose of benefitting congested districts 
of Ireland; and the Commissioners 
inform us, in their Report, that 
the Privy Council granted Orders 
for a short branch line to the 
Harbour of Carrickfergus, and for a 
suburban line from Dublin to Blessing- 
ton, cases for which the Commissioners 
state ‘‘weshould scarcely have thought 
an Imperial grant was desirable.” {Mr. 
A.J. Batrour : Hear, hear!] The right 
hon. Gentleman agrees that that was an 
improper use of the Act. I suppose that 
Act was badly used by a Liberal Go- 
vernment. That Act having been so 
used by a Liberal Government, the Chief 
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Secretary cannot wonder that we wish 
to take precautions against the possi- 
bility of failure on the part of a Conser- 
vative Government. If we are going to 
spend the public money of Great Britain 
and Ireland upon portions of Ireland, it 
should be upon conjested portions of 
Ireland only. I do not say my bon. and 
learned Friend’s list of counties ex: 
hausts the list, and I sincerely hope hon. 
Members from Ireland will move addi- 
tions; but however that may be, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has hit the 
four worst counties, so far as our judg- 
ments go, and if he goes to a Division I 
shall support him. 

CotoneL NOLAN: I represent the 
largest of the four counties named. 
Galway and the other counties named 
certainly require the assistance proposed 
by the Bill; but I must point out that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman throws 
by his Amendment an apple of discord 
amongst the Irish Members. I am 
afraid that if Donegal, Mayo, Galway, 
and Kerry are the only counties to be 
benefited, the Representatives of some 
other Irish counties will not continue 
their interest in the Bill. The hon. 
Member for Kilkenny (Mr. Chance) has 
taken up a very extraordinary attitude 
as regards the Bill, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) has taken 
up a tine of action which we all acknow- 
ledge, but regret. Weare sorry that a 
man of his attainments in other respects 
should entertain such a deep-seated 
objection to water communication. But 
the Irish Members have been toler- 
ably unanimous in respect to the 
Bill. | Cries of “No, no!” |] Well, in 
Committee three Irish Members sup- 
ported and 16 opposed the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Storey) in his 
opposition to the Bill, and I call that 
tolerable unanimity. I certainly think 
we ought to reject this Amendment as a 
somewhat insidious one. 

Str G. CAMPBELL: I do not think 
the Government will thank the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway for the 
support he has given them on this 
occasion. He has told the House with 
charming frankness that no Irish Mem- 
ber will vote for the Bill unless he is to 
get something out of it. Is it a fact 
that all the Irish Members want is 
money, and that all the Government 
want is to be able to go to Ireland and 
offer bribes here, there, and every- 
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where? I had hoped the Government 
would have accepted this or a similar 
Amendment. I had hoped they would 
have shown some good faith by restrict- 
ing the operation of the Bill to congested 
districts. The Government will un- 
doubtedly put themselves in a very” 
false position unless they accept some 
such Amendment. I have been studying 
the Report of the Royal Commission. 
Nothing can be more miserable reading. 
The Commissioners give us oa long list 
of schemes of railways that do not pay, 
that never will pay, and perhaps that 
never were intended to pay. They show 
how money that was intended for poor 
and congested districts has been spent 
in other parts of the country where it 
was not required. I have also studied 
a pamphlet on the subject of railways 
sent to me by avery sincere well-wisher 
of Ireland—Mr. Tute. He has prepared 
a map showing what rail ways thore are 
in the congested districts of Ireland, 
and I find that along one part of the 
coast of Donegal, which is regarded asa 
congested dist:i+, railways reach the 
sea at no less tuun 15 points. I there- 
fore cannot admit there is such necessity 
for these railways as we are led to sup- 
pose. It is absurd to say that the 
making of more railways there will 
really develope fishing. 1 have been 
to Donegal. No doubt it is a very 
poor county. The people do not 
catch much fish, and they cultivate the 
land with the spade ; indeed, I am not 
sure they are in such a civilised state 
that they can support or benefit by rail- 
ways. Galway is a county of rocks and 
stones, and Kerry is similarly situated. 
There are intermediate counties ; but my 
belief is that the list of my hon. and 
learned Friend really exhausts the con- 
gested parts of Ireland. If the Govern- 
ment mean to show their good faith they 
will accept the Amendment; but if, 
following the lead of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for Gal- 
way, they are determined to have a Bill 
which will captivate as many Irish 
Members as possible they will, no doubt, 
reject the Amendment. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
I also have been in Donegal. 
happen to be the Representative of 
one of the four Divisions, and all I 
can say is that if I wanted a speci- 
men of civilisation it is not to an 
ex-Indian official I should go but rather 
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to Donegal. I can also give the hon. | 


Gentleman a hint as to his utterances in 
this House, that if he desires Members 
to co-operate with him he should not 
make use of language foolishly and 
needlessly offensive—— 


Sm G. CAMPBELL: Sir, I apologise. 


Mr. A. O’CONNOR:: With regard to 
this Amendment, I may say that what- 
ever proposals are put forward for the 
extension of railway communication 
Donegal is one of the chosen counties. 
This seems to be recognised as a matter 
of course, and since the introduction of 
this Bill I have been inundated with 
letters from all quarters and from all 
sorts of people in reference to possible 
extensions of railway communication. I 
am bound to say that schemes and 
alternative schemes for Donegal seem to 
be already prepared, and not only for 
Donegal itself but for the large towns 
in adjoining counties, by people anxious 
to speculate with other people’s money. 
For all that, I think limitation to speci- 
fied counties, whether those should be 
four in number or more, would be a 
mistake, because if you limit the num- 
ber of counties you also create a fixed 
idea that those counties should have an 
assured proportion in the sharing 
of public money, and it will be diffi- 
cult for Dublin Castle to resist 
that idea. As to the four counties 
mentioned, in my judgment they 

-do not include those counties where 
money would be most advantageously 
spent. I agree with my hon. and 
gallant Friend that Galway should be 
included, and for the last seven years 
he has striven to bring this about. 
But other counties have a reasonable 
claim to assistance besides those 
mentioned ; and if you fix upon these 
four counties as the limit there are 
certain Irish Members, naturally 
enough—it is nothing to their dis- 
credit that it should be so—whose in- 
terest in the Bill will immediately 
diminish. I do not think we can 
reasonably expect the Government to 
accept this Amendment. 


Mr. BIGGAR: It is perfectly clear 
that the money will demoralise whoever 
gets it, and therefore I think it would 
be well to circumscribe the area of de- 
moralisation, and then the counties 
outside that area will cease to beg for 
their share of the spoil. 


Mr. A. 0 Connor 
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The House divided :—Ayes 24 ; Noes 
181.—(Div. List, No. 325.) 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: Perhaps I 
may be allowed to say, in reference to 
my Amendments standing next on the 
Paper, that I put them down in con- 
nection with a line of policy as to which 
I intended to raise a definite issue. 
But as the new clauseI wished to pro- 
pose was ruled out of order, I presume 
these Amendments having relation to 
that clause are equally out of order. 
But I think the Government might 
accept the Amendment toline 10, which 
is to leave out the words “ for the deve- 
lopment of fisheries or other industries.’” 

*Mr. MADDEN: It is impossible for 
the Government to accept that Amend- 
ment. In the forefront of the Bilk 
these objects are put forward as the 
essential reasons for the Bill, and as 
indicating the purpose the Government. 
have in view. I quite understand the 
hon. Gentleman’s Amendment as lead- 
ing up to the policy he would advocate ; 
but inasmuch as that has had to be 
abandoned, it is impossible to accept 
this Amendment. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I do not move 
that Amendment, but [I move the next, 
but with a considerable modification. 
As it stands, the Amendment is directed’ 
to confining the application of the pro- 

sals in the Bill to railways that may 
oa expected to pay 3 per cent; but I 
propose to modify that by limiting the 
Amendment to railways that will pay 
working expenses. The object of the 
Amendment is plain, and I do not think 
the Solicitor General ought to have any 
difficulty in accepting it. If he does 
not, then he declares on the face of the 
Bill that the Government are prepared 
to grant this money for the construction 
of railways that will not pay working 
expenses. 


Amendment proposed, in page ?, 
line 11, after the word ‘ industries,” 
to insert the words ‘‘and that the 
earnings thereof may reasonably be 
expected to pay working expenses.”’— 
(Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is im- 
possible for the Government to accept 
this Amendment, because it is inex- 
pedient to lay down a hard-and-fast rule 
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of the kind suggested. There may be 
railways which in the first year of con- 
‘struction will not pay working expenses, 
but will serve to create traffic, be- 
cause they will improve the industry of 
the district. It may be in the interest 
ofagreat Railway Company, for example, 
‘to promote a line which will not pay, 
but will serve as a feeder to increase 
the general traffic of the line. Yet this 
line, which would be in reality a com- 
mercial success, would not on the prin- 
ciple of the hon. Member be constructed. 
I hope the hon. Member will not think 
it necessary to insist on the Amendment, 
which rather belongs to the general 
‘scheme he had framed in his mind, and 
which he has had to relinquish. 

Mr. STOREY: The right hon. Gen- 
‘tleman uses a peculiar argument. It is 
possible, he says, thata Railway Company 
might construct a branch line for the 
advantage of their general line. But I 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that in England the great Railway 
‘Companies construct those branch lines 
for themselves, and why should they not 
do so in Ireland also? What doves the 
Report of the Commissioners say on this 
subject? It says— 

“ Few of the minor Irish railways which are 

‘in the nature of extensions pay any dividend 
on their ordinary stock. Several have been 
bought up by the larger companies on terms 
anfavourable to the original proprietors, and 
most of those which maintain an independent 
existence are heavily in debt to the Govern- 
‘ment, as often in arrear as regards their 
interest asin the principal of their mortgage 
loans.” 
Yet in face of that declaration the 
Government propose that the British 
‘taxpayer should give more money to 
those companies to make fresh lines 
which will not pay. In England affairs 
of this kind are dealt with on principles 
-of common sense; but when we get on 
to Irish affairs a false kind of philan- 
thropy is immediately imported into the 
consideration of the question, and all 
ideas of political economy are discarded. 
Why not fix a term of five or seven 
years in order to allow for the possible 
development of the country and the 
prospect of the line paying? This will 
meet the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman, which is fair enough, that in 
the first years after its construction a line 
may not pay. 

Cotonrt NOLAN: The hon. Member 
quotes the Commissioners as if they 
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were the four Evangelists, while every 
speech he makes is against the Gospel of 
the Commissioners which is containedin 
this Bill. He quotes the Report on bye 
issues, and when it serves his turn; 
but he goes against the whole spirit of 
the Report. 


Mr. STOREY: Excuse me. I can 
undertake to say that in every im- 
portant particular the Royal COom- 
missioners are against this Bill. 

Coroner NOLAN: The Commis- 
sioners recommended that the Govern- 
ment should assist the making of Irish 
railways, and this is the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill. Be- 
sides, on the money advanced hitherto 
for the construction of Irish railways, 
there has been a substantial profit to 
the Treasury. If the House agrees to 
the Amendment they will really be 
making a present to Irish lawyers, be- 
cause litigation will iramediately ensue, 
and legal arguments will be directed to 
the point as to whether a line will pay 
working expenses or not. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Dublin, 
College Green): English Railway 
Companies can make branch lines if 
they think fit, because they are pros- 
perous concerns, while Irish Railway 
Companies cannot do so for the 
contrary reason. That is the question 
in a nutshell. Besides, the English 
taxpayer has obtained a good deal of 
Irish money, and it is neither fair nor 
just for hon. Members to argue in this 
manner. A large portion of the defence 
of this measure is to be based on this 
ground—that Ireland is poor, and has 
been kept poor by British policy and 
legislation, and this is but a paltry re- 
turn for this country to make. I do 
not very greatly wonder that some 
English Members should be found to 
oppose this Bill. I greatly wonder that 
any Irish Members are found to oppose 
it. For myself I shall give it all the 
support in my power, come from what 
quarter it may. It is true it is given to 
us by a Government which has spent 
the greater part of its time in breaking 
our heads and sending us to prison. 
Nevertheless, 1 do not see any reason 
for rejecting this measure. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry to 
interrupt the hon. Gentleman, but he 
must confine his remarks to the Ameni- 
ment. 
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Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: I will 
merely say, then, that I wish to oppose 
the Amendment. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid.) : 
I wish to point out to my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Dundee 
that the practical effect of this Amend- 
ment, if carried, will be to exclude from 
the operation of the Bill the very por- 
tions of Ireland which really most require 
railway communication. I consider that 
would be a most unfortunate result ; and 
I trust that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, who has a logical mind, 
will not press an Amendment which will 
defeat the real purpose of the Bill. 

*Mr. CHANCE: I am afraid my hon. 
Friend hardly appreciates the force of 
the Amendment. He forgets one vital 
fact, and that is that the expense of 
working the various lines under the Bill 
will fall on the districts. These lines 
are to be constructed in the poorest dis- 
tricts, and the cost of working will fall 
upon the poorest and most wretched 
baronies. There is a wholly unlimited 
guarantee. It may be 5:., or 10s, or 
20s. in the £1, and it will have to be 
given by the people who are supposed 
to be benefited. I do not myself 
believe that a railway which is first con- 
structed for nothing and which then 
will not pay for working can be of any 
benefit. It seems to me to be an abuse 
of common sense to imagine that a 
railway which will not pay for its coal 
_and oil is an advantage to any district ; 
and if a district is so poor that it cannot 
afford traffic to pay for the coal and oil 
it ought to be guarded from the un- 
qualified liability which will be imposed 
upon it in case of a break-down. 

Mr. MARUM (Kilkenny, N.) : I 
should like to point out that the Royal 
Commission say in their Report they 
feel it their duty to recommend the State 
to undertake far larger responsibility in 
connection with these works in Ireland 
than would be desirable in other parts 
of the United Kingdom, and that unless 
the help of the State can be given it 
cannot be expected that the works they 
suggest can be executed. 

Mr. BIGGAR: It is all very well to 
talk about making lines in districts where 
there are nothing but stones and never 
will be any traffic. You may benefit a 
few beggarly shopkeepers; but I really 
think we ought not to be asked to tax 
the people for these schemes if the re- 
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sponsible authorities do not think they 
will pay expenses. The people who 
live in these districts are very badly off, 
but though the people are badly off you 
are not going to give them crops by 
making railways. I am not satisfied 
with the course that some Irish Mem- 
bers have taken as to this Bill, for they 
have actually said to me that unless 
certain provisions are inserted in the 
measure the ratepayers are going to be 
plundered, and yet, even though those 
provisions have not been inserted, they 
are supporting the Bill. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I do not know 
that I should feel much more satisfied 
with the Lord Lieutenant’s estimate of 
the probable paying character of a pro- 
jected railway than I am as to his 
satisfaction at the legal acquirements 
of the Resident Magistrates; but I 
should like to ask either the Chief 
Secretary or the Solicitor General a very 
practical question. In the east of 
Donegal there are two lines of railway, 
from one or other, and perhaps from 
both, of which there will be extensions 
into the north-west or south of Donegal. 
The question I wish to put is this: 
Suppose the contemplated extension 
should not pay its working expenses, 
will there be any further expense 
thrown upon my constituents, or will 
there not? 

*Mr. MADDEN: Any Company hold- 
ing aworking agreement with a. Rail- 
way Company may apply for a 
guarantee from the Treasury, and, of 
course, the Treasury will have to satisfy 
themselves that the line will be worked. 
The guarantees under the Act of 1883 
will apply to the lines which may be 
promoted under the Act of 1883, with 
the Treasury assistance derived from 
this Bill. 

Mr. A. O’CONNOR: What I ask is 
—[erces of “ Order !”? ]}—will my consti- 
tuents have to pay the working ex- 

enses ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


The House divided :—Ayes 33; Noes 
148.—(Div. List, No. 326.) 


Mr. CHANCE: I beg to move an 
Amendment to provide that railways 
under this Act shall be constructed by 
existing companies or promoters having 
working arrangements in existing com- 
panies. I very much fear transactions 
of this character—that people starting 
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a company will come and say, ‘‘ We 
cannot get an existing company to take 
this up for us,” and will then, having 
got some capital advanced, obtain a 
guarantee and sell to an existing com- 
pany, which will have the advantage 
both of the capital advanced and also 
of the guarantee. The Commissioners in 
their Report of last year recommended 
that these operations should be confined 
to existing companies, and that ifexisting 
companies would not make the neces- 
sary railways power should be taken 
to compel them on fair terms. My 
Amendment only gives the Lord Lieu- 
tenant power to act; it is not compul- 
sory. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
13, after the word “ that,” to insert the 
words ‘‘such of the provisions of this 
Act as may be set out in said Order.” — 
(Mr. Chance.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. MADDEN: I hope the hon. 
Member will not persevere with this. 
The Order in Council is an Order merely 
declaring that for certain reasons it is 
desirable that lines under. this Act 
should be permitted in certain places. 
At that stage of the proceedings it can- 
not be determined whether the line 
shall be made by an existing Railway 
Company or an independent company 
of promoters. And it should not be 
determined at that stage, because once 
you decide that a line should be con- 
structed between certain points the 
greater the competition the better. One 
of the main objects is to get healthy 
ita geile between adjoining railways 
on the one hand, and persons interested 
in the locality on the other. The effect 
of the Amendment would be to strangle 
competition in its birth. 

Mr. CHANCE: I do not say this 
must be done, but that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant may have power to do it. I can 
conceive circumstances in which it 
would be desirable that this power 
should be exercised. 

Mr. PHILIPPS: I do not under- 
stand the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. Where you are going to 
make railways that are not going to 
pay the cost of their construction, it is 
rather ridiculous to have competition. 
It would be bad enough to have one 
railway that does not pay working ex- 
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penses, and if you are to have a com 
peting line of the same kind it will be 
worse than ever. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s rpeech does not 
mean that, I do not know what it does 
mean. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I do not understand 
the speech of the Solicitor General for 
Ireland, or that of the hon. Member who 
has just sat down. Does the Solicitor 
General mean that patronage should be 
extended to a class of promoters who 
intend when their line is constructed to 
sell it to some one else? I think we 
should only deal with bond fide parties. 
It would be a ridiculous thing for a 
company which has no means of carry- 
ing on a railway to come for power to 
construct one in the hope of being able 
to sell it to some one else. Such a thing 
should never be allowed. The Bill will 
extend patronage to a class of people 
with neither money nor character, but 
who are able to get at the right side of 
the Secretary to the Treasury or the 
Solicitor General for Ireland for the 
time being, and get power to make a 
line which they can either sell at a 
profit or allow to drop. 


The House divided :—Ayes 31; Noes 
147.—(Div. List, No. 327.) 


Other Amendments made. 


On Clause 3, 

*Mr. CHANCE: I have to move as 
an Amendment to this clause the inser- 
tion after the word “ traffic’’ in line 21, 
page 1, of the words— 

‘and having for at least five years imme- 
diately preceding the passing of this Act paid 
a dividend of at least three per centum per 
annum upon all its stocks and shares.”’ 
Earlier in the Debate the learned Soli- 
citor General for Ireland told us again 
and again that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would take proper securities from 
existing Railway Companies working 
under the Bill that no charge should 
fall on the baronies. I ask is it proper 
t> give public money to any kind of 
line? When you once advance the 
capital to some impoverished or insol- 
vent Railway Company can you get any 
sort of guarantee or security that it 
will be properly expended? For my 

art I do not believe you can. In Ire- 
and there are numbers of these small 
railways which cannot pay principal and 
interest on the original outlay, let alone 
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dividends on ordinary stock, and it is 
unwise to hand over public money as a 
free gift to these insolvent or impover- 
ished undertakings. It would be much 
wiser to give it to a new company start- 
ing with a clear book. If you advance 
the proposed sums to companies already 
up to their eyes in debt they will only 
try to pocket as much as they can out of 
at, putting on their lines all their old 
carriages, and worn out stock, or selling 
them to new companies at the price 
given 15 or 20 years before. I submit 
‘that, under such circumstances, you can- 
not expect to get anything like reason- 
able security. We have heard a good 
deal from the Government about security, 
and now we come to the bottom of it we 
4ind that the security referred to is to be 
that of Railway Companies that have 
mot been able to pay a dividend for years 
I trust my Amendment will be accepted. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
‘21, after the wort ‘* traffic,” to insert 
the words— 

‘‘and having for at least five years imme- 
‘diately preceding the passing of this Act paid 
-a dividend of at least three per centum per 


annum upon all its stocks and shares.”— 
(Mr. Chance.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
-e there inserted.” 


*Mr. MADDEN: I am unable to 
accept the Amendment of the hon. Gen- 
tieman, who need not be under any fear 
that the guarantee of such companies as 

“he has described will be accepted by the 
“Treasury. 
*Mr. CHANCE: Exclude them, then. 


*Mr. MADDEN: The hon. Gentleman 
says ‘exclude them,” but he seeks to 
exclude them unfairly. What the Bill 
does is to exclude insolvent companies 
‘by investing discretion in the Treasury 
Authorities, who will be bound to 
satisfy themselves that the guarantees 
offered by the Railway Companies are 
satisfactory. I hope the hon. Gentle- 
man will not persevere with his Amend- 
ment, which would prevent the accept- 
ance of the guarantee of any Railway 
Company, unless it had paid a dividend 
of 3 per cent for five years on all its 
stocks and shares. It is well-known 
that there are companies which are very 
heavily weighted with preferential 
shares, whose guarantee would be quite 
satisfactory to the Treasury, and yet 
who would not be able to satisfy the 
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Treasury in the terms of the Amend- 
ment that they had paid a dividend of 
3 per cent for five years on their or- 
dinary stock. I trust, therefore, the 
hon. Gentleman will not persist in his 
attempt to lay down a hard and fast 
rule which would exclude companies 
able to offer good security. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I have sometimes 
asked the Secretary to the Treasu 
questions as to this and that local rail- 
way in the best parts of Ireland, and 
the answer I have universally got is 
that those companies are in arrear 
with their interest. Of course there 
are numbers of large companies 
whose security is first-rate, and who 
would carry out any contract they 
might enter into, because they could be 
forced to do so; but if the Treasury is 
going to treat with such companies as 
my hon. Friend describes, the guaran- 
tees they might give would not be worth 
the paper they were written on. Sup- 
posing these transactions are to be 
honest and substantial, we ought to pass 
some such provision as that contained 
in the Amendment, even if it were only 
to save the Secretary to the Treasury 
from being constantly badgered by ap- 
plications from insolvent companies. 


Mr. HALLEY STEWART: I think 
the Amendment too extreme in its scope. 
In the Grand Committee I supported a 
proposition that the Railway Company 
giving the guarantee should at least 
have paid some dividend during two or 
three years. I du not know whether 
the Solicitor General is in a more con- 
ciliatory mood than when we were in 
Committee, but if he be, he might make 
it clear that the Railway Company 
should be to some extent solvent. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I desire to 
connect the refusal of the Government 
to accede to this Amendment with their 
refusal to accept the Amendment moved 
by me, that the railway should pay its 
working expenses. The result of this 
double refusal is that the Bill we are 
about to pass into law will simply be a 
Bill to enable the Government to lend 
money to companies which cannot pay 
their debts in order to make railways 
which will not pay their working ex- 
penses. 


Mr. CHANCE: After the attitude 


taken by the Government in this matter 
I will ask leave to withdraw my Amend- 
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ment, as I do not wish to put the House 
to the trouble of a Division. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BIGGAR: I wish to move an 
Amendment which will prevent the 
gauge being broken, and I hope that 
the Government will see their way to 
accept it. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
21, after the word “traffic,” to insert 
the words— 

‘* And undertake to make the proposed new 
line of the same gauge as the then existing line, 
and run the proposed new line in connection 
with it.” —( Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Coronet NOLAN: I think this is a 
fair Amendment, and not like some of 
the others which have been proposed for 
the purpose of taking up time. I quite 
agree with the hon. Member for Cavan 
that if the new lines are short it is not 
worth while breaking the gauge, but if 
the new line is, say, 50 miles in length, 
it might be cheaper to have a narrow 
gauge than that which is generally 
found on Irish railways and which is 
somewhat broader than the usual English 
gauge. It would, however, be better to 
leave this matter in the hands of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. STOREY: It was very gracious 
on the part of my hon. Friend to admit 
that this is a fair Amendment, although 
he complains that some of the previous 
Amendments we have proposed have not 
been fair. We prefer, however, our 
own judgment upon the matter, whether 
or not they are fair. Now, I dispute 
his statement that the narrow gauge 
railway would cost a good deal less than 
a broad gauge line. Where does he 
get his authority for that? You sent a 
Royal Commission to Ireland and their 
Report discusses this very problem. 
The Commissioners said they were 
persuaded that in the result there was 
really no saving in adopting a 
narrow gauge line. As I understand 
this Amendment, however, it provides 
that there may be two gauges, because 
there are two already in Ireland, and it 
will be quite possible where there is a 
narrow gauge railway to continue that 
line on the same gauge. I think the 
advantage of not breaking the gauge is 
So clear that the Government can have 
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no difficulty in accepting this Amend- 
ment. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I trust the 
House is not going to enter into the in- 
terminable controversy as to the merits 
of broad and narrow gauge lines. The 
Government cannot accept the Amend- 
ment. Strong reasons would be required 
to induce the Government to allow a 
change of gauge, but if it is shown that 
there will be a saving of cost, of con- 
struction or of working, by making the 
new railway on a narrower gauge, there 
is no reason why the discretion of the 
Lord Lieutenant in Council should be 
hampered. 


The House divided :—Ayes 33 ; Noes 
153.—(Div. List, No. 328.) 


Mr. STOREY: I have next to move 
an Amendment which will, in effect, pro- 
vide that the Government skall not give 
or lend more public money to Irish Rail- 
way Companies which are at present in 
arrear, for either principal or interest in 
connection with previous loans. Now 
the record of our present transactions 
with the Railway Companies in Ireland 
is not a very satisfactory one. We find 
that there are at the present time 
arrears of principal outstanding to the 
amount of £200,000, and of interest to 
the amount of £114,000, or, in other 
words, that the Irish Railway Com- 
panies owe the Exchequer no less than 
£314,000 of money which is overdue. 
I ask what is the use of lending money 
to companies which are in this condition. 
Apply the — to the case of a 
private person. Suppose that one of us 
sought to borrow money from another 
hon. Member of this House. If he were 

reviously indebted to that hon. Mem- 
te he would probably be told that he 
already owed so much for principal and 
interest, and that no further loan could 
be granted him unless he paid up the 
arrears. If such a principal applies to 
private cases, why should it not equally 
apply to Public Companies? Why is 
Ireland to be treated differently from 
any other country? You are, in fact, 
going to treat Ireland asa spoilt infant, 
instead of as a self-respecting man, and 
I prefer that Ireland should be treated 
as a self-respecting man. I am quite 
willing that we should have these deal- 
ings with the Irish Railway Companies 
ifthey are solvent and paying concerns ; 
but if they are only sham companies 
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and never 
mean to pay it back then, I 
say we ought not to lend them 
any more. I am_ strengthened in 
that conclusion by what I see in the 
second part of this clause, by which you 
are going to make these grants to the 
promoters of Light Railways. Justthink 
what you are doing. You are going to 
deal with promoters who may be mere 
nobodies. These promoters may make 
a bargain with the Railway Company 
which may absolutely be in arrears with 
its payments of principal and interest to 
the Exchequer, and the hands of the 
Treasury will be tied under this clause, 
for they will be compelled to hand this 
money over to the promoters, although 
the prospects of getting it repaid will be 
very slight indeed. I do trust that the 
Government will accept some reasonable 
Amendment in this matter. I do not 
think that we on these Benches are open 
to the reproach which has been levelled 
against us, that we are obstructing this 
Bill. We have adopted a proper Parlia- 
mentary plan. We have stated our 
objections with brevity, and as clearly 
as possible, and then we have divided 
upon them. Some of our Irish Friends 
have dignified that conduct with the 
name of obstruction. I say it is not 
obstruction at all; it is an ancient Par- 
liamentary practice adopted by minorities 
in this House. We have none of us 
spoken lony, and we have only asked for 
a reasonable answer. Now I wish to ask 
this: Is it fair to take the public money 
belonging to the taxpayers of this 
country and to give or lend it to Railway 
Companies which admittedly, at the 
present time, are in arrear with both 
principal and interest in respect of 
previous loans? Why cannot the 
Government accept such a limitation as 
we suggest ? 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
21, after the word “ traffic,” to insert the 
words “and which does not owe 
arrears of principal or interest to the 
Government.” —( Mr. Storey.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think that 
the argument of the hon. Member for 
Sunderland would have been a powerful 
one had the proposal of the Government 
been to increase the obligations of the 
Railway Companies to the Government. 


Mr, Storey 
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But that is not so. We do not propose 
to lend money to an already insolvent 
undertaking. That would be opposed 
to all common sense. What we propose 
to do is to give money for the construc- 
tion of new Railways. So far, therefore, 
from having the effect of increasing the 
liabilities of over-burdened undertak- 
ings, I would suggest that the extension 
of lines might have the effect of making 
existing lines solvent, if they are not 
already solvent. But I entirely agree 
with the hon. Gentleman that if we pro- 
pose to make loans to Companies which 
at present cannot pay their arrears of 
interest, it would be a foolish mercan- 
tile transaction ; and I repeat that that 
is not our proposal. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The right 
non. Gentleman seems to have over- 
looked Sub.section 3 of Section 4, which 
says that the Treasury may give or lend 
the money. The Bill proposes to enable 
the Treasury to do the very thing which 
the right hon. Gentleman admits to be 
unreasonable. 

*Mr.A.J.BALFOUR: Theloan insuch 
acase would not be made on the security 
of a bankrupt concern. It would be 
made simply for the construction of a 
new line. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to make the 
sensible admission that to lend money to 
a Company which already is in arrears 
with its payments on previous loans 
would be an unreasonable thing to do. 
I now call his attention to Sub-section 3 
of Section 4, and ask him if he will be 
willing to make such an Amendment in 
that as will prevent the handing over 
the money on loan to a Company in 
arrears. If he will do that, I think my 
hon. Friend may withdraw his Amend- 


ment. 

Mr. PHILIPPS: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary says 
that the money which would be lent to 
an insolvent railway would not be on 
the security of that railway, but on the 
security of a line to be added to ‘it. 
Now, it seems to me, that is only making 
bad matters worse. If you have got 
50 miles of railroad already bankrupt, 
and are going to lend the Company 
money to extend that line another 50 
miles, it is obviously making bad worse. 
It is throwing good money after bad in 
an extraordinarily reckless way. I 
think the Government might well accept 
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this Amendment in the interests of the 
taxpayers, not only of England ard 
Scotland, but also of Ireland, the un- 
fortunate people of which will have their 
rates made heavier by the extraordinary 
investments the Government intend to 
plunge into. 

Mr. BIGGAR: On the question of 
security, I should like to point out that 
unless the existing railway is able to 
pay its working expenses and :ts interest 
on borrowed money, there will be no 
real security for any money to be 
advanced for the purposes of an exten- 
sion of the line, and I do hold that the 
Government should not encourage 
schemes of that sort. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: It seems to 
me that the argument used by the hon. 
Member for Lanark was that a bad 
business could not possibly be made 
better. I entirely differ from that view. 
I believe all business men in this 
country know that it is often through 
an extension of credit that a man is 
enabled to retrieve his misfortunes and 
pull up his business. I, therefore, hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary will persevere with his oppo- 
sition to this Amendment. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): I would suggest that this matter 
of the polivy of lending or giving money 
to a Company already in debt might 
much better be raised on Sub-section 3 
of Section 4. 

Mr. STOREY: I hope the Govern- 
ment will accept the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman to consider this 
point at a subsequent stage of the Bill. 
If they will do that, I will consent to 
withdraw my Amendment. 

Toe SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I 
think the right hon. Gentleman, if he 
looks into the mat er, will see that what 
he said ought to be qualified to this ex- 
tent—that the loan is only to be in 
regard to new works. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: We now come 
to the really contentious part of the Bill. 
Hitherto we have had smooth water and 
plain sailing, but from this point for- 
ward I am afraid the conflict as to 
principle will be considerable. The 
House may not be aware that at the 
point we have reached the alteration was 
made which we contend entirely changed 
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the character of the Bill, and what I 
propose to do in this Amendment is to 
strike out words which were improperly 
imported from Part II. and leave this 
portion of the Bill as it stood after the 
Second Reading. The Amendment, as 
Ihave putit on the Paper, is, perhaps, too 
wide; therefore, I propose to omit the 
words from “ or (b)” down to “‘ Com- 
pany.” The scheme of Light Railway 
construction sanctioned by the Second 
Reading was first that existing Railway 
Companies should have assistance given 
to them by way of free grant, or loan, or 
annual payment, subject to such security 
as is afforded by the scheme of the old 
Act. That was Part I. of the Bill. The 
second part of the scheme—in Part IT. 
of the Bill—-dealt with all other persons 
promoting these Light Railways. They 
were not to receive grants or loans or 
annual payments, but guarantees. There 
were two elaborate securities, one of 
which wasintended to protect the localities 
through which the railways ran, and the 
other of which was intended to protect 
the Treasury. By a soft and silent side- 
wind this important Amendment was 
introdnced in Committee, whereby non- 
descript proprietors were introduced to 
benefits in Part I. without any of the 
securities which were originally imposed 
in their regard in Part II. It was 
thought that Irish Railway Companies 
having railways open for traffic at all 
events had a stake in the country and 
were Corporations with which the Trea- 
sury could deal. It was thought that 
they could be trusted to carry out the 
powers of the Bill, but, of. course, no 
one could say the same thing with re- 
gard to promoters other than Railway 
Companies. Promoters other than 
Railway Companies were in no way 
defined in the existing Bill, and they 
are in no way defined in this Bill except 
under a phrase subsequently introduced 
on my own Motion in Committee which 
required them to be members of public 
Companies. Except that they are 
persons who have made an agreement 
with a Railway Company, or who 
have made an application that a Grand 
Jury should guarantee a dividend on 
the paid-up capital of a Light Railway, 
the promoters themselves are not de- 
fined. They may be anybody. We 
have had by anticipation a graphic 
description from the hon. Member for 
Cavan—who knows the whole question 
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‘as well as anyone in this House—of the Company or some application to a 
character, credit, and responsibility of | Grand Jury. He forgets that the pro- 
these promoters. No one can pronounce | moters have, in the first place, to run 


an opinion on that matter who does 
not know Ireland well. I do not know 
it well, but the hon. Member for Cavan 
does, and he has given us his view of 
the matter. The object of my Amend- 
ment is to remove from Part I. of the 
Bill. these nondescript promoters, who 
ought to bedealt with in Part II. The 
immediate question raised is whether 
these promoters, who make contracts 
with existing Railway Companies, 
should be admitted to benefits origi- 
nally intended by the Bill for such com- 
panies only. The security afforded by 
4 contract with an existing Railway 
Company would be inferior to that 
afforded by a Railway Company itself. 
The Government would be more safe 
Aealing with companies having railways 
open for traffic than they would be 
dealing with ong who merely say 
that they will get companies to work 
their lines if they have facilities for 
making them. I ask the Guvernment 
whether it is wise to allow this clause to 
Stand as at present framed. I propose 
to restore the Bill to the condition in 
which it passed the Second Reading, 
and I appeal to the deliberate opinion 
of the House, as pronounced on the 
occasion of the Second Reading, to 
support me. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 21, to leave out after the word 
“‘ traffic,” to the end of Clause 3.—( Mr. 
Edmund Robertson.) 


Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘or (b) where the promoters 
‘have made an agreement approved of by the 
‘Treasury for the maintenance, management, 
and working of the Light Railway by such a 
Railway Company’ stand part of the Bill.” 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member seems to think that the alter- 
mative is as between the Bill as 
it now stands and as it was originally 
introduced, but as a matter of fact it is 
-a8 between the Bill as originally intro- 
duced and as it has been amended by 
the hon. Member for Cavan. If ‘the 
don. Member were to cut out that part 
of the Bill we are now considering the 
effect would be torender it of no value 
whatever to the distressed parts of 
Ireland. The hon. Member talks as if 
the only qualification is to be that the 
promoters have made some offer to a 


Mr. E. RB berison 








the gauntlet of the Grand Jury before 
whom anybody can be heard against 
them, and that in the next place they 
have to run the gauntlet of the Privy 
Council, which has shown itself most 
critical in examining their claims. 
Then an examination of increased 
stringency has to be made by the Irish 
Board of Works, and, finally, the 
Treasury has to approve of the scheme. 
Under -the circumstances, I do not 
think the hon. Member need be in the 
least alarmed that bogus promoters 
will have ‘the working of these lines in 
their hands. I trust the House will 
not allow itself to be alarmed into ac- 
cepting an Amendment which would 
destroy what we believe to be one of 
the most valuable provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I think that instead 
of especially encouraging this clause of 
the Bill we should especially discourage 
it. It originally only applied to pro- 
moters under contract with Railway 
Companies, the idea being that Railway 
Companies possessing rolling stock 


would form a good security. May I point. 


out it will be possible for the promoter 
under the present arrangement to dis- 
appear when he has got the money and 
there will then be nothing for the 
Government to fall back upon? I ven- 
ture to warn the Government that 
unless they adopt some such safeguards 
their scheme will bring them nothing 
but disgrace. 

Mr. SIOREY: I should like to 
point out that now the promoters will 
not have to go to the Urand Jury at 
all. They will be in a position to make 
an agreement with an existing Railway 
Company, and the result will be this: 
“A” goes to the Government and gets 
a capital sum for the making of a rail- 
way. He tells the Government before 
he gets it that he has agreed with the 
Railway Company to maintain and work 
the line. It is evident that the Railway 
Company do not agree to maintain and 
work the line without getting something 
for it, and you may be sure the con- 
sideration handed over to the company 
will be included in the sum obtained 
from the Government, together with all 
the promotion money, and the costs and 
charges in connection with the forma- 
tion of the company. ‘‘A” thereupon 
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sets to work to make the line. There 
is no sufficient security that he will 
make the line properly, either as to bal- 
lasting, weight of he rails, the classof the 
rolling stock, or the permanence of the 
buildings. We have no. sufficient 
guarantee in the Hill that these matters 
will be properly attended to. He makes 
the line, there is a sort of examination 
by a Board of Trade official, and ‘‘ A” 
then gets the money, and is done with 
the whole transaction, for he has bar- 
gained with the Railway Company to 
work and maintain the line henceforth, 
and he walks out of the business alto. 
gether. Is it not apparent to the right 
hon. Gentleman that in such a tran- 
saction you may get a promoter whose 
one business it would be to make the 
capital sum as large as possible and to 
carry the works out in as cheap and 
inefficient a manner as possible, so as to 
get as much as he can out of the tran- 
saction for himself? Ought not the 
Government to take steps to prevent 
such a case arising? We say that it 
will be possible under the Government 
scheme for promoters to act in this way, 
and therefore we are offering strenuous 
opposition to the Bill; and I believe 
that if this Bill had been before 
the Grand Committee in June instead 
of in August, and if we had had ade- 
quate opportunities for discussion, these 
dangers would have been amply safe- 
guarded against. 


The House divided :—Ayes 147 ; Noes 
32.—(Div. List, No. 329.) 


Mr. COSSHAM : I now beg to move 
the adjournment of the Debate, and I 
hope the Government will agree to that 
Motion. We have been engaged on 
this Bill for eight hours, we have given 
every attention to it and have done our 
utmost to facilitate its progress. I hope 
the Government will now agree to an 
adjournment. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I consider it my 
duty not to put that Motion. The House 
has, by resolution, expressly exempted 
the Bill from the Twelve o’clock rule, 
and in the face of that Resolution it 
would be unreasonable to put a Motion 
for adjournment at a few minutes after 
twelve. 

Mr. CHANCE: The Amendment I 
have to propuse has relation to the tolls, 
rates, and charges, to be levied by the 
proposed Companies. Of course I admit 
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that I have got some distance in the. 
direction I desire to go, by the adoption 
of the Railway and Canal Traffic Act. 
Clauses. But under that Act there is. 
only power to fix the scale of maximum 
charges, not of the working charges, 
and, of course, there are the arrange- 
ments against undue preference and in 
favour of equitable running powers 
which that Act secures. But the powers. 
of the Act do not give the Railway 
Commissioners power to carry out the 
spirit of this Bill and to see that rates 
are settled for the encouragement of the 
special industry on behalf of which the 
railway is promoted. Suppose the 
Government give £100,000 for the 
development of a fishing industry by 
the construction of a line, it is only 
reasonable that the Government should 
be satisfied that the rates and tolls for 
the conveyance of fish should be such as 
to encourage the fishing industry of the 
district; that, in fact, fish should be 
conveyed at an exceptionally low rate. 
As yet there is no provision in the Bill 
that the Treasury shall have this control, 
and therefore I move my Amendment. g 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
23, after the word ‘‘Company” to 
insert the words— 

“And for the tolls, rates, and terminal 
charges to be levied by such Railway Company 
in respect of such Light Railway.’”—( Mr. 
Chance.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 31 ; Noes 
144.—(Div. List, No. 330.) 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I have now 
to move the omission of the words after 
the word ‘‘company”’ to the end of the 
sub-section. 

Mr. KIMBER( Wandsworth) : On a 
point of order may I ask whether the 
form in which the Amendment is put 
will allow of additions being made to 
the end of the sub-section ? 

*Mr, SPEAKER: Yes; certainly. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The form of 
this sub-section was discussed upstairs, 
and though I thought the expression 
was unusual, I was assured it was 
usual and sufficient. But the substance 
of my Amendment is to prevent the 
bringing into this Act promoters who 
have no qualification other than that 
they have gone before the Grand Jury and 
proposed that the Grand Jury shall give 
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a guarantee. I believe the form of the 
sub-section is taken from the old Bill, 
with this difference—that in the present 
case all that the promoter has to do is 
to apply for a guarantee for a portion of 
the paid-up capital of his concern. I 
do not know how the paid-up capital is 
to be advanced. 

Another Amendment proposed, in 
page 1, line 23, to leave out from the 
word “Company” to the end of 
Clause 3.—(Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 


Question proposed— 

“That the words ‘ or (c) where the promoters 
in making application to the Grand Jury of 
any county under the Tramways (Ireland) Acts 
propose that a’ stand part of the Bill.” 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope the 
hon. Gentleman will not think me 
discourteous if I say that my answer to 
his previous Amendment has equal force 
as opposed to this. 

Mr. PHILIPPS: It appears to me 
this is a most reasonable Amendment, 
and I think that the Government might 
make us some statement as to whether 
they are willing to accept any Amend- 
ment. 

Cotonet NOLAN: I think that is an 
excellent suggestion. Let the Opvosition 
say what Amendments they mean to 
press ; let the Government say if they are 
prepared to accept any of them, and 
this arrangement may prevent us sitting 
here to 3 or 4 o'clock. 

Mr. BIGGAR: It seems to me that 
the Government should have something 
more to say as a reason for rejecting 
this Amendment, because B and C are 
wholly different sub-sections. So far 
as the words of this section go, and 
unless they carry some meaning that 
does not appear on the surface, any half- 
dozen men can go before a Grand Jury 
and apply for a guarantee under the 
provisions of some scheme, it may be of 
a@ very visionary nature, and subse- 
quently go to the Government with the 
guarantee and claim Government assis- 
tance for their scheme, It seems to me 
to be a very uncertain sort of business, 
and that some better warrant of the 
Lova fides of the parties should be given 
than this Bill provides. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART: I feel we 
are engaged in a hopeless task in en- 
deavouring to persuade the Government 
to forego this part of the Bill; but I 
cannot imagine that there was ever a 
clause presented to the House which 
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more completely violated every sound 


principle of finance, and I am sure that 


the effect will be to give every encou- 
ragement to bogus companies. 

*Mr. CHANCE: I want to point out 
that this part of the clause, in plain 
common sense, really does require some 
modification. The soundest course 
would be to omit it altogether. When 
the Bill originally came before us all 
the new companies were to get was a 
guarantee of an annual sum, and that 
guarantee was made strictly conditional 
on their doing the work of constructing 
a line and working it. If, as under the 
old Act, a line ceased to be worked, the 
companies were.to lose the benefit of 
the annual sum otherwise paid. Further- 
more, a number of checks were provi- 
ded. Now, however, as well as a 
capital sum, the companies are to get a 
guarantee without checks. There is 
nothing to prevent promoters getting a 
guarantee of, say, £10,000 from a 
Barony and a grant of £100,000 from 
the Treasury. This would show that 
the proposed line in the opinion of the 
Barony is worth something. The line 
may really be worth no more than 
£50,000, and the moment it is estab- 
lished the promoters may sell it for 
£50,000, which, deducting the amount 
they may have subscribed, nay leave 
them a profit of £40,000. I challenge 
the Solicitor General for Ireland to say 
whether that is true or not. Another ob- 
jection is this: Suppose the Treasury 
has put down £100,000 as a capital sum, 
and suppose the Barony has given a 
guarantee on £10,000 of capital, they 
will have aconcern costing £110,000. If 
the concern becomes fruitful the people 
who have subscribed only £10,000 out 
of the £110,000 will get the whole of the 
earnings. They will have to repay 
to the barony only the 5 per cent 
dividend they have received, which will 
berapidly cleared off. I submit that 
this is not a proper state of affairs, and 
that there ought to be a provision in 
the Bill to require the promoters to pay 
back the money advanced to them. Is 
there anything in the Bill to enable the 
Treasury to get back a penny of the 
money advanced to them? Is there 
anything to preventthe promotersselling 
a line the day after it is constructed ? 
Is there anything to prevent them 
putting in their pockets the whole of 
the earnings of aline? If there is not 
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there ought to be. The Government 
assume that the promoters will act 
fairly and honourably, but while no 
doubt the majority of promoters will be 
honourable men, some may not be. 
You may see London financial agents 
going over to Ireland like swarms of 
locusts, and getting guarantees right 
and left for what they can make out of 
them. : 

*Mr. MADDEN: The two things the 
public want are the construction 
of these lines and their maintenance. 
We provide for the construction, and it 
will be absolutely impossible for a line 
to be constructed unless the Treasury are 
satisfied that there is sufficient guarantee 
for its maintenance. 

The House divided :—Ayes 141 ; Noes 
26.—(Div. List, No. 331.) 


Mr. BIGGAR: I would point out that 
the clause as it stands would apply to 
cases in which the promoters of a rail- 
way propose ‘‘ that a barony or baronies 
in a county should guarantee the pay- 
ment of dividends.’ I move, as an 
Amendment, to strike out the words 
‘‘barony or baronies,” and to insert in 
their stead— 

‘¢ District, said district in no case to extend 
beyond four miles from a station on said pro- 
posed new line.”’ 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
26, to leave out the words “ barony or 
baronies,” and insert the words— 

* District, said district in no case to extend 
beyond four miles from a station on said pro- 
posed new line,’””—(Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘barony or baronies’ stand part of the 
Bill.” 


*Mr. MADDEN: Under Part II. of 
the original Bill there was a provision 
under which the district benefited would 
have been marked out, the cost being 
levied on that district. When the 
change was made in the Bill the proceed- 
ings come under the Act of 1883. This 
Amendment would be inconsistent with 
the Act of 1883, and contrary to the 
decision we have already come to. 


The House divided:—Ayes 137; 
Noes 24.—(Div. List, No. 332.) 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
29, at end of Clause 3, to insert the 
words— 


‘Provided always, that no guarantee under 
this section shall exceed the amount of a rate of 
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sixpence in the pound upon the net annual value 
for the time being of the several hereditaments 
and tenements within the benefited district in the 
county.’’—(Mr. Handel Cossham.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Mr. BIGGAR: I will now move the 
next Amendment whick stands in my 
mame. I do not see why the guarantees 
should continue if the promoters are 
not able to carry out their contract, and 
I hope the Government will see the 
advisability of accepting this Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
29, at end of Clause 3, to insert the 
words— 

‘* Provided always, that all guarantees of 
whatever kind shall cease and determine as 
soon as any guaranteed line ceases to be 
worked for traffic.” — (Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. MADDEN: There are no guaran- 
tees provided for here. All that is pro- 
vided for is the advance of money 
by way of gift or loan, but there 
are no guarantees under this Bill. 
The House has been more than 
once reminded that the Treasury will 
exercise their discretion in seeing that 
there is sufficient security for the carry- 
ing out of the working arrangements. 

Mr. STOREY: ‘The hon. and learned 
Gentleman is surely wrong in saying 
there is no guarantee. There is a dis- 
tinct guarantee from the Treasury, which 
has to pay one-half. Is not that so? 

*Mr. MADDEN: Yes, under the Act 
of 1883. 

Mr. STOREY: Very well, then ; that 
is a Treasury guarantee to all intents 
and purpores. ‘his being so, can any- 
thing be more reasonable than that, if 
a line prove to be a failure and cease to 
work, the guarantee shall also cease? 
The Royal Commissioners recommended 
that any assistance to be given under 
the Act should be under some provision 
for its ultimate discontinuance, and this 
Amendment is only carrying out that 
recommendation. If the Government 
are disposed to accept any Amendment 
that is at all reasonable, they ought, 
although we are in a minority and can- 
not enforce it, to accept this. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Govern- 
ment cannot accept an Amendment 
which, if it were inserted, would render 
the scheme financially unworkable. The 
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money could not then be borrowed on 
reasonable terms. 

*Mr. CHANCE: Under this Bill the 
Treasury bargain to pay an annual sum, 
and although, technically, that is not a 
guarantee, it is so} ractically. We ask 
that this annual sum shall not be paid 
if the line ceases working. Supposing 
the line is abandoned and disappears, is 
it reasonable that the payment should 
continue ? 


The House divided: — Ayes 26; 
Noes 134.—(Div. List, No. 333.) 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
29, at end of Clause 3, to insert the 
words— 

“Or where the promoters show that such a 
guarantee in respect of a portion of their capi- 
tal has already been given by a barony or 
baronies by virtue of any Parliamentary autho- 
rity.”—(Mr. Kimber.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
9, after the word ‘‘ respects,” to insert 
the words— 


** (Including terms and conditions as to rates, 
tolls, terminal charges, and train services, as 
having special regard to the interests of the 
industries requiring to be developed and the 
circumstances of the district.)’—(Mr. Chance.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Other Amendments made. 


*Mr. CHANCE: The next Amend- 
ment I desire to press is one to strike 
out from Clause 5 the word ‘‘promotion,”’ 
and substitute therefor the word ‘‘ con- 
struction.” I do not know whether 
there is any special charm in the word 
“‘ promction,”’ but it seems to me strange 
that it should be used in connection 
with the Privy Council when the word 
‘‘construction” will serve the same 
purpose. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
31, to leave out the word ‘ promotion,”’ 
and insert the word ‘‘construction.””— 
(Mr. Chance.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘promotion’ stand part of the Bill.” 


*Mr. MADDEN: On technical grounds 
I think the word “ promotion” should 
be retained, as it is necessary to give the 
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Consoltda'ion, §c. Bill. 
Railway Companies statutory powers to 


promote. 

Mr. CHANCE: Very well. It isa 
mere technicality, and I will therefore 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
36, after the word ‘‘ made,” to insert the 
words— 


‘*(a.) The first regulation contained in Sche- 
dule (A) to the said Act, Part I., shall be read 
and construed as if after the words ‘ purchase 
of lands’ there were added the words and 
figure following, that is to say :— 

(5.) The several parishes, townlands, and 
baronies in every county constituting 
the district pro as the benefited dis- 
trict and the nature of the guarantee 
which is to be applied for from such dis- 
trict.”—(Mr. Chance.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


REGISTRATION OF ASSURANCES (1RE- 
LAND) BILL. (No. 318.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


LOCAL REGISTRATION OF TITLE (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. (No. 317.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


PREFERENTIAL PAYMENTS IN BANK- 
RUPTCY (IRELAND) BILL. (No. 319.) 
As amended, considered; read the 
third time, and passed. 


SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON (PEN- 
SIONS) BILL. (No. 54.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


SHERIFF COURTS CONSOLIDATION 
C1VIL CODE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 154.) 

Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


House adjourned at 
Two o'clock. 
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EAST INDIA, BOMBAY-BURMA 
TRADING CORPORATION. 


Address for— 


** Return of Contract between the Secretary 
of State for India and the Bombay-Burmah 
Trading Corporation referring to the Teak 
Forests of Upper Burma, and Correspondence 
relating thereto.”’—(Sir Roper Lethbridge.) 


POOR RATES, &c., SCOTLAND. 


Order [16th May] for a Return 
relative to Poor Rates in Scotland read, 
and discharged.—(Mr. Donald Craw- 
ford.) 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—0—— 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT. 

Mr. HUGH ELLIOT (Ayrshire, N.): 

I beg, Mr. Speaker, to ask you the fol- 
lowing question on a point of order :— 
Whether, when a scheme under the 
Educational Endowments(Scotland) Act, 
1882, is laid upon the Table of the 
House of Commons, and an Address to 
the Crown is moved against such scheme, 
it would be in order, upon such Motion 
being put, to move that the said scheme 
be referred to a Select Committee to 
examine into the merits of the scheme 
and report to the House within the 
statutory period required by the Act for 
the consideration of these schemes by 
Parliament? I ask the question because 
a considerable number of schemes of 
t importance are coming before the 
ouse next Session, and we should like 
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to know what the procedure of the 
House of Commons is with regard to 
these schemes before they are actually 
laid on the Table. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : In reply to the hon. 
Gentleman, I have to say that I do not 
think it would be in order, when a 
scheme comes before the House in the 
circumstances stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber, to move an Amendment that that 
particular scheme be referred to a Select 
Committee. The course is prescribed 
by Statute that an humble Address be 
seg to Her Majesty praying 

er Majesty to dissent from or amen 

a peated scheme, but a Motion 
such as that suggested by the hon. 
Member to refer a particular scheme 
to a Select Committee, would be outside 
the machinery provided by the Statute, 
and would have to be made if the hon. 
Gentleman wished to make it as an in- 
dependent Motion. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL, COLSTER- 
WORTH. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding): 1 beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education if he is aware that on 
Monday, 29th July, some 34 children of 
the National School, Oolsterworth, 
Lincolnshire, were absent from afternoon 
school to attend a picnic of the Band of 
Hope Total Abstinence Society, under 
Nonconformist management; that the 
Rector of Colsterworth, the Rev. J. 
Mirehouse, a Trustee and Manager of 
the School, the following week ordered 
several of the school children to act as 
his amanuenses, and to write letters to 
the parents of the absentees, which he 
pesvopally addressed and signed, the 
ollowing being a copy of one of such 
letters :— 
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“To Mrs. Wilson,— Your child, Kate 
Wilson, was absent from school on the after- 
noon of Monday, July 29. J. Wilson was told 
by the schoolmaster,’ as well as by me, that a 
half-holiday could not be granted. Instead of 





Pay Roy a week, as heretofore, you must pay 
m 


sday 3d.a week. | 
* Joun MrirEHOUSE.” 


Whether the master has refused to take 
the usual school fee from these children, 
the majority of them being kept at home 
in consequence ; whether the Rector is 
entitled to raise the children’s fees for 
the reason assigned ; and if so, whether 
the Education Department has sanc- 
tioned his doing so; and whether the 
Vice President will urge the Rector to 
show some consideration for the wishes 
of Nonconformist parents whose children 
are obliged to attend the National 
School, especially as their absence is 
enforced when the school is closed on 
the occasion of the Church Sunday 
School festivals, and when closed earlier 
before and opened later after the Prim- 
rose League meetings that are held 
there ? 

*Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Hart Dyxez, Kent, 
Dartford): I am informed that the 
Rector offered to hold the afternoon 
meeting of the school an hour earlier 
than usual in order to set the children 
free to attend the picnic in question, 
and only declined to give a half-holiday 
because the children were backward in 
their work, and the school had been 
recently closed for a week and would 
shortly break up for the summer 
holiday. The Rector states that the 
letters dictated to the children were 
intended to test their handwriting, but 
I cannot defend his action in this 
respect; and he has been told that the 
children must be received back at the 
ordinary fee, or the grant will be 
endangered. 


SCHOOL FEES. 


Mr. HALLEY:STEWART: I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether the fees 
have been raised from 2d. to 4d. per 
week to scholars attending the St. Mat- 
thew’s Denominational School, Pode 
Hole, Pinchbeck West, near Spalding, 
a school in receipt of a Government 
Grant, and that, in consequence, several 
of the children have ceased to attend 
school, some not having attended for a 
period of 12 months, owing ‘to the 


Mr. Halley Stewart 
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inability of the parents to pay the in- 
creased fee, the next nearest school being 
fully three miles distant ; and whether 
he will endeavour so to arrange matters 
that the children shall not be deprived 
of the advantages of elementary educa- 
tion ? 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: The attend- 
ance at the school in question is in 
excess of the accommodation, and as the 
school was said to be sufficient for its 
own district, the fees were, I believe, 
raised in respect of children living out- 
side the district in order to reduce the 
numbers. There is nothing in this action 
of the managers to call for adverse com- 
ment; but the Department is in corres- 
pondence with them on the subject with 
a view to arranging the difficulty that 
has arisen in the most satisfactory way 
possible. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS IN INDIA. 

Mr. J. G- TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether he can now 
state to the House what steps have been 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government to 
redeem the pledges made by him on 
behalf of the Government, in the Debate 
on the 31st May last, to inquire into, 
and, if possible, redress the grievances of 
the civil engineers of the Public Works 
Department ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, 
Chatham): The recommendations of the 
Public Works Commission are still the 
subject of consideration by the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India. 
Until the changes consequent on these 
recommendations are decided upon no 
separate action in the direction suggested 
by the hon. Member can be taken. 


HARROW WEALD DRAINAGE SCHEME, 
Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) : 

I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether there is any 
special reason for the continued delay in 
arranging and carrying out the drainage 
scheme at Harrow Weald ; and whether 
he will call the serious attention of the 
Hendon Rural Sanitary Authority to 
the subject, and urge upon them the 
importance of getting the plans settled 
and the drainage works proceeded with ? 
*Toz PRESIDENT or taz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircure, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
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Local Government Board, on the 8th of 
June last, communicated with the Rural 
Sanitary Authority of the Hendon 
Union with regard to their proposal to 
borrow for the execution of sewerage 
works for Harrow Weald. In conse- 
quence of suggestions at the inquiry 
some revision’ of the original scheme 
was made, and the Board advised the 
adoption of these alterations. The 
Board informed the Sanitary Authority 
that they did not consider that they 
could authorise a loan for any works 
which would increase the amount of 
sewage delivered upon the existing 
sewage farm until they were satisfied 
that no nuisance would be created, and 
that the effluent would at all times be 
properly purified before its discharge 
into the Kenton Brook. The Board 
accordingly requested that steps might 
be taken for the acquisition of additional 
land, and stated that when this had 
been done they would be prepared to 
entertain an application for borrowing 

wers in respect of the revised scheme. 

he Board were not informed of the 
result of the consideration of this com- 
munication until the Sanitary Authority 
were again communicated with with 
reference to the question of the hon. 
Member. I am now informed that the 
delay which has taken place has arisen 
in consequence of the negotiations fur 
the hiring or purchase of adjoining land 
for the purpose of the sewage farm. 
I will urge the authority to secure a 
settlement of these matters at as early a 
date as possible. 


IRELAND—HARBOUR ACCOMMODA- 
TION AT NEWCASTLE. 


Mrz. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether his attention has been called to 
the Report of the Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries for 1888, page 36, where it is 
stated that ‘‘the fishing at Newcastle 
(County Down) makes no improvement, 
owing to the want of harbour accommo- 
dation”’ there; and, whether, consider- 
ing the representations which have been 
made to him, the circumstances in con- 
nection with the destruction of the 
harbour works, and the danger to which 
the poor fishermen of Newcastle are 
frequently exposed for want of harbour 
accommodation, he can now say if any- 
thing will be done in the matter ? 


{Avuaust 20, 1889} 
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Tae SECRETARY to rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The 
statement quoted by the hon. Member 
proceeds not, as his question might seem 
to imply, from the Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries, but from the Divisional 
Officer of Coastguard. ‘To be effective, 
any scheme for the improvement of the 
Harbour at Newcastle would cost more 
than the Government would be justified 
in spending at that place, and an answer 
in that sense has been ‘sent to the 
Memorialists. 


HEAD CONSTABLE M‘DONALD. 

Mr. M‘OARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, with refer- 
ence to the recent action for libel 
brought by Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, R.M., 
against the Freeman’s Journal and the 
hon. Member for North Kildare, whether 
he is aware that Head Constable 
M‘Donald, of Newbridge, swore at the 
trial at last County Antrim Assizes that 
he (M‘Donald) had not been in the 
Constabulary Barrack at Naas on the 
19th November, 1888; whether the 
diary kept in Naas Barrack shows that 
M‘Donald was there on that day; 
whether he will have inquiry made 
into the matter; and whether he will 
give a copy of the entry made in the 
diary on that particular date with refer- 
ence to Head Constable M‘Donald’s visit 
to Naas? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpen, University of 
Dublin): The Constabulary Authorities 
report that Head Constable M‘Donald’s 
evidence at the trial referred to was as 
stated in the first paragraph. The entry 
made in the Guard’s Diary at Naas 
Barrack on 19th November, 1888, was 
that Head Constable M‘Donald and 
Constable Whitton, Newbridge men, 
arrived there on duty. Both these 
policemen appear to have been in Naas 
on the date in question, and to have 
visited the County Inspector’s house on 
duty. But the constable is equally 
certain that neither the Head Constable 
nor himself entered the barrack. 


THE COUNTY COUNCILS AND 
LICENSE DUTIES. 
Baron DIMSDALE (Herts, Hitchin) 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether his attention has been 
called tu a Report issued by the Local 
Taxation Committee with reference to 
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the response made by the English 
County Councils to his remarks on the 
29th November, 1888, and the 15th 
April, 1889, on the reinforcements of 
the local finances for the amount lost to 
the ratepayers by the withdrawal of 
certain licenses enumerated in the First 
Schedule of the Local Government 
Act, 1888 ; whether it appears from this 
Report that 35 out of the 41 County 
Councils which have expressed an 
opinion on the matter, have invited 
action by Her Majesty’s Government 
with a view of supplying the deficiency 
in the county resources; and whether 
he is prepared to consider the propriety 
of granting relief in such form as he 
may deem expedient, in order to place 
the ratepayers in the position indicated 
on the introduction and passing of the 

Government Act, 1888 ? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): My attention has 
been called to the Report; but I do not 
know that the Resolutionsof the Councils 
help much to the solution of the ques- 
tion. A large number of Councils have 
delared in favour of a “ reinforcement 
of local finances,” which, of course, all 
bodies of ratepayers’ representatives 
must desire, but without suggesting any 
means of attaining that desirable end. 
It is only a minority which declares 
specifically for the wheel tax. None of 
the Resolutions come from borough 

—County Oouncils, and as it was from 
the boroughs that the opposition which 
prevented the Excise Duties Bill being 
passed last year came, this seems 
to me a fact of great significance. 
I have given a good deal of considera- 
tion to the matter; but I do not at 
present see my way to meeting the views 
of the Councils. A further surrender of 
capone revenue is out of the question, 
and as for new sources of local revenue, 
I still know of none fairer than a wheel 
tax for the special object of maintaining 
roads. But I am afraid that experience 
has taught me that the opposition which 
any new tax, however reasonable, 
encounters is out of all proportion to the 
gratitude felt for any relief, however 
great, which such taxation affords. 


TYPHOID FEVER IN THE WEST-END 
OF LONDON. 


THe Marquess or GRANBY 


(Leicester, Melton): I beg to ask the 
Baron Dimsdale 


{COMMONS} 
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President of -the Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
called to the recent severe outbreak of 
yee. fever in the West End of 

ndon, especially in the parish of St. 
George, Hanover Square, and whether 
he will cause inquiry to be made into 
the matter; whether he is aware that 
it is stated that the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the St. George’s Vestry are 
very deficient, especially with regard to 
the proper and adequate flushing of the 
sewers and main drains of that parish ; 
and whether it is in the power of the 
Local Government Board to institute 
any inquiry on this point ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: My attention has 
been called to the outbreak of typhoid 
fever in the West End of London, and 
especially in the parish of St. George, 
Hanover Square. I have communicated 
with the vestry of that parish, and Iam 
assured that they have a constant staff 
of men flushing the sewers at a large 
cost, and that the London Oounty 
Council also have a staff of flushers for ° 
the purpose of flushing their main 
sewer. I have also received a pro- 
visional report from Dr. Corfield, the 
Medical Officer of Health of the 
parish, from which it appears that the 
outbreak took place almost entirely in 
the Mayfair sub-district. There were 14 
houses in the parish where there had 
been cases. The outbreak was limited 
to houses of the better class, including 
some of the largest houses in the . 
and from the uniformity in the date of 
the attacks, and the fact that the sani- 
tary arrangements of most of the houses 
where the cases occurred have been care- 
fully carried out, the Medical Officer of 
Health has come to the conclusion that 
the outbreak was not due to any defect 
of sanitary arrangements, but to some 
temporary cause which has apparently 
ceased to operate. I have determined 
to direct an inquiry by one of the In- 
spectors of the Board. 


Mr. ISAACSON (Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney): I wish to ask whether it is 
the owner or the tenant who is liable for 
the sanitary condition of his house? I 
happen to live opposite a house where a 
case of typhoid occurred [Cries of 
‘‘ Order!’ |—it is a very serious matter 
—and before I resided there there were 
five open cesspools, and I had to cart 
away 500 loads of soil—— 
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*Mr? SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to make a statement. 

- Mr. ISAACSON: Then may I be 

allowed to ask whether it is the owner 

or the tenant who is liable for the sani- 
condition of the premises ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The liability depends 
entirely upon the terms of the lease. 
Generally speaking, I should say the 
tenant is liable. 

Mr. ISAACSON: If that is the case 
ought not the Sanitary Inspector to be 
compelled to make annual visits to in- 
fected houses to see whether the owners 
or tenants keep them in a proper sani- 
tary condition ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I am afraid that it 
is rather a large order to say that the 
Sanitary Authority should be bound to 
visit these premises annually or send 
Inspectors to see that they are in a pro- 
per sanitary condition. 


IRELAND—DERRY GAOL. 

Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Solicitor General for 
Treland whether complaints have reached 
him that the sewerage system of Derry 
is a tide locked sewerage, and that the 
Corporation, although aware of the 
defects of this system, have deferred 
the question of the proper ventilation of 
the sewers indefinitely; also that the 
sewerage of the gaol runs into this 
defective sewerage of the City; and, 
whether, inasmuch as the gaol is situa- 
ted at the very summit level of the 
city, and necessarily becomes the re- 
ceptacle of the sewer gases, which must 
rise up to it and escape through the 
ordinary sewer traps into the gaol, he 
will take steps to remedy this danger to 
the health of prisoners in this gaol ? 

Mr. MADDEN: No complaints have 
reached the Government on the subject 
of the Londonderry sewerage system. 
It appears that the sewer system opens 
into the tidal river Foyle; but that 
the outlets of the sewers are protected 
by automatic tidal flaps, which are in 
good working order. The Sanitary 

fficer states that the prison sewer is 
connected with one of the city sewers 
within 250 yards from the outlet of the 
latter into the river, that at the junction 
of the two sewers there is a ventilator 
and syphon trap which completely 
separatesany gases which might possibly 
be in the main sewer from the prison 


sewer, and allows of their escape, and | 
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that in the city sewer referred to there 
is a combined manhole and ventilator 
within 150ft. of the river into which it 
opens. He adds that there is no just 
cause for complaint in regard to the 
ventilation of the sewers. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Has 
the Report of Dr. O’Farrell upon the 
state of the Derry Gaol. been received, 
and will it be circulated to-morrow? 
I also wish to know whether any inde- 
pendent gentleman will report upon the 
condition of this prison? 

Mr. MADDEN: That hardly arises 
out of the question upon the Paper. 
‘ Report will, I believe, be laid on the 

able. 


DOWNPATRICK GAOL. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Solicitor General for Ireland whether 
his attention has been calied to the 
statement published in the Star of the 
16th instant, from which it appears that 
on the night of the 15th instant, after 
the convict prisoners in Downpatrick 
Gaol had been locked in their cells, a 
shower of stones came from within the 
prison walls, and caused serious injury 
to the property of persons living near 
the prison; whether he can give any 
information on the matter; and, whe- 
ther any inquiry will be held and the 
Report laid upon the Table of the- 
House ? 

Mr. MADDEN: From the Report 
received from the General Prisons 
Board it appears that the statement re- 
ferred to is inaccurate. A few stones. 
were thrown, it is believed, from within 
the Prison premises. The Chairman of 
the Board has personally investigated 
the case on the spot, and has satisfied 
himself that no prisoner and no Prison 
Officer was guilty of the offence. The 
occurrence has been reported to the 
Military Authorities, who are, it is 
understood, making an investigation so 
far as the military sentry is concerned. 
I am informed that the only injury to 
property inside consists in the breaki 
of two panes of glass, valued at 8d. 

Mr. SEXTON: What persons were 
there, inside the prison, who could 
throw stones except the prisoners or 
the officers of the gaol ? 

Mr. MADDEN: An investigation is 
now going on which, I presume, will 
settle the matter. 
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_ THE SUB-LAND COMMISSION AT 
MOHILL. 


Mr, HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.): I be 
to ask the Solicitor General for Irelan 
whether the Sub - Land Commission, 
whilst sitting at Mohill on the 22nd 
July, received instructions to adjourn, 
after hearing only half the cases listed 
for hearing; whether he is aware that 
many of the cases left unheard have 
been entered since 1887, and that the 
rents in some of these cases are 100 per 
cent over the Poor Law Valuation ; and, 
whether, under these circamstances, he 
will take steps to have the Sub-Commis- 
sion return to Mohill, and, by disposing 
of the remainder of the cases, prevent 
much hardship? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Land Com- 
missioners Report that the Assistant 


Commissioners did not receive the in- | P 


structions alleged in the first paragraph. 
They had general instructions to hear a 
sufficient number of cases to keep them 
fully occupied on inspection duty up to 
the 22nd August, on which date their 
vacation commences. The Commis- 
sioners will, in accordance with their 
usual practice, arrange the next Circuit 
Lists having regard to the claims of the 
several applicants. 


IRISH NATIONAL TEACHERS. 

Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 
meath, 8.): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether the sanction 

-of the Treasury has yet been given to 
the Scheme put forward by the Irish 
National Teachers’ Organisation, and 
approved by the National Board, for 
the benefit of the widows and orphans 
of the Irish teachers ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The sanction has 
not yet been given. The Treasury have 
lately been concerned in the investiga- 
tion of more than one important fund, 
in which, owing to defects in actuarial 
calculations, or unsound initial organi- 
sation, or changes made in the direction 
of laxity, sometimes called generosity, 
the fund is now not in a position to 
meet its liabilities. Great care has 
therefore been necessary in the examina- 
tion of the present scheme, though 
Government money is not involved, as 
the scheme is to be self-supporting. I 
have been in communication with the 
Chief Secretary on the subject, and 
hope to come to a final agreement with 
the Irish Government very shortly. 


{COMMONS} 
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BAND IN THE PH@NIX PARK. 


Mr, MURPHY (Dublin, St. Pat- 


rick’s): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether he will sanction 
the erection by the Board of Works of 
a suitable band stand in the Phoonix 
Park, Dublin ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am not aware 
that any application of the kind has 
been made to the Board of Works; at 
any rate, no knowledge of it has come 
tome. The usual course would be for 
the application to be made to the Board 
of Works, who will consider it when the 
next Estimates are framed. 

Mr. MURPHY: Will the Treasury 
accede to it ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I would rather 
see the application before making any 
ledge. 

Mr. SEXTON: As the Vote for the 
Board of Works is about to be taken, 
would it be convenient for the hon. 
Gentleman to say whether the Board of 
Works have determined finally to give 
or refuse leave for a band to play on 
Sunday evenings in St. Stephen’s 
Green ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am not aware 
that there has been any change in the 
opinion of the Board, which I indicated 
when I answered a question put to me 
by the right hon. Gentleman a few days 
ago. I believe they bold the opinion 
very strongly that in view of the com- 
parative quietude of the place—[An 
Intsp Memper, “No, no!”’] -I used 
the word quietude. [‘‘ No, no!’’] Per- 
haps the hon. Member prefers to answer 
the question himself. At any rate I 
believe that great objections are enter- 
tained to giving the permission asked 
for, but I have already promised the 
right hon. Gentleman that the matter 
shall be inquired into. 


H.MS. SOLTAN. 

Mr. BALLANTINE (Ooventry): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty why a Court Martial was not 
held to inquire into the cause of the 
loss of H.M.S. Sultan, in accordance 
with Sections 91 and 92 of the Naval 
Discipline Act ; why a Court of Inquiry 
was appointed to investigate the question 
of the responsibility of the Commander- 
in-Chief for the loss of the vessel after 
she had stranded, whereas a Oourt 
Martial was held to try the captain of 
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the vessel for stranding her; whether it 
is the fact that Naval Courts of Inquiry 


have no power either to examine wit- 
nesses upon oath, or to determine 
judicially the questions submitted to 
them, but solely the power of making a 
Report of the Admiralty ; and, whether, 
in the case of the Sultan, the Report of 
the Court of Inquiry concludes the 
niatter ? : 

Mr. COBB: MayI ask whether the 
actual loss of the Sultan took place when 
the Duke of Edinburgh was in command, 
and whether the effect of what has been 
done by the Court of Inquiry has not been 
to screen the Duke from being tried by 
Oourt Martial ? 


Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): Will the noble Lord lay on the 
Table of the House official Papers 
relating to the loss of the Sultan? 


*Tuz FIRST LORD or tuz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamittron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): It is not intended to lay 
any Papers before Parliament. As I 
have stated before, all the Papers in 
connection both with the Court Martial 
and the Court of Inquiry were sent to 
the public Press, and they have for a 
long time been in possession of the 
public. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite is wrong both in his facts and 
assumptions. It is not true that any 
attempt was made to screen the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who could not have 
been tried for the loss of the Sultan. In 
reply to the question on the Paper, a 
Court Martial having been held on the 
captain of the Sultan for the stranding 
of his ship, it was determined that it 
was unnecessary to hold another Court 
Martial on him for the loss of the ship, 
such loss being consequent on the strand- 
ing. The Court of Inquiry was not ap- 
pointed to investigaté the question of 
the responsibility of the Commander-in- 
Chief, but to ascertain if every possible 
endeavour was made to save the ship 
after she was stranded. The powers of 
Naval Courts of Inquiry are as stated in 
the question. In the present instance 
the Commander-in-Chief could not have 
been tried, for if a further Court Martial 
had been considered necessary it must 
have been held on the captain of the 
ship. The answer to the last question 
is in the affirmative. 

Mr. BALLANTINE: Is it not the 
fact that the Commander-in-Chief was 
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in command after the stranding of the 
vessel ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON : No, Sir, cer- 
tainly not. Captain Rice was in com- 
mand. When. a ship is lost, the only 
persons who, under Sections 91 and 92 
of the Naval Discipline Act, can be 
made responsible are the captain and 
those on d the ship. 

Mr. BALLANTINE: The Prosident, 
in giving judgment upon the case, re- 
marked— 


‘The Court considers, according to the © 


charge of stranding, it is our duty to investi- 
gate what occurred up to the time you were 
relieved by your senior officer, who took 


charge.’”’ 

*Lorpv G@, HAMILTON: The hon. 
Gentleman does not seem to appreciate 
what that means. The Commander-in- 
Chief superintended the operations 
which were made to get the ship off the 
rocks on which she was stranded. But 
it would be absurd and altogether con- 
trary to precedent to make one man 
responsible for the acts of anuther man. 
Tt has been the invariable practice of the 
Navy, whenever a vessel has been lost, 
that the persons in thefirst instance to be 
charged are the captain, officers, and 
crew of the vessel. That was the case 
when the Captain was swamped. The 
persons tried by Court Martial for that 
ship were the gunner, and the survivors 
of the crew. 


In answer to a further question by 


Mr. Coss, 


*Lorp G. HAMILTON said: If the 
hon. Gentleman made himself acquainted 
with the customs of the Navy he would 
know that it is impossible for the 
Admiral to take command of a ship and 
to supersede the captain. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
wish to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury with reference to the answer given 
by the noble Lord (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) whether he is aware that no dis- 
cussion took place on the loss of the 
Sultan at the time that the Admiralty 
Vote was taken, because an inquiry was 
understood to be pending; whether he 
is aware that the reports in the daily 
papers referred to by the noble Lord 
have been of the most meagre descrip- 
tion, amounting at most to a column, 
and frequently to half a column; and 
whether, not as a matter of right but as 
a matter of courtesy and accommodation 
to Members of the House, he will not 
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consider the advisability and propriety 
of laying before the House, not now but 
next Session, a full Report of the pro- 
ceedings in this very important inquiry ? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: Though the 

uestion has been addressed to the First 

rd of the Treasury, my right hon. 
Friend is naturally not conversant with 
the facts. I can only repeat what I 
have already said, thatin myanxi_ ety 
give full information of all that occurred 
not only at the Court Martial but at 
the Court of Inquiry, a full and detailed 
Report of all that occurred was sent to 
the public Press. But it has never been 
the practice to lay the evidence and 
Report of an inquiry on the Table of 
the House, and I am not disposed to 
create a new precedent which, I thiak, 
might be very disadvantageous to the 
Public Service. With that single ex- 
ception, the public has been put in full 
possession of all the facts of the case for 
some weeks past. 

Mrz. ROBERTSON: My question 
was asked as a matter of convenience 
to Members of the House, and not for 
the information of the public. I knew 
the attitude of the noble Lord, and 
therefore I asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury to take into his serious con- 
sideration the propriety of giving Mem- 
bers of the House full information as to 
the proceedings and transactions of this 
important inquiry. 

Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Samira, Strand, 
Westminster): The hon. and learned 
Gentleman will hardly expect me to 
give an answer at variance with that 
given by my Colleague the noble 
Lord at the head of the Admiralty. I 
am not prepared to pass beyond esta- 
blished precedent in matters of this 
kind, and no one will recognise more 
readily than the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the importance of adhering to 
precedent in these questions. No doubt 
the point raised by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman will receive consideration. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Was it not a 
departure from established precedent to 
communicate a Rejort to the Press, 
which was not taken by newspaper re- 
porters in the ordinary way? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: The Press 
attended the proceedings of the Court 
of Inquiry, and when the doors were 
closed for the deliberation of Members, 
I undertook that the Report should be 


Mr. E. Robertscn 
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sent to the Press, so that it should be as 
available for the public as the evidence 
had been. 

Mr. BRADUAUGH: Is not that a 
departure from precedent ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON : No; I be- 
lieve that whenever a Court of Inquiry 
has been held with open doors, and the 
evidence is in the possession of the 
public, it has been the practice to send 
the result of that Court of Inquiry to 
the Press. 


PUBLICATION OF AOTS OF PARLIA- 
MENT. 

Viscount WOLMER (Hants, Peters- 
field): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he will be kind 
enough to make such arrangements 
with the Queen’s Printers, that hence- 
forth all Acts of Parliament relating to 
Scotland shall be published within four 
weeks of their receiving the Royal 


assent? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes, Sir; I will 
endeavour to make the arrangement 
suggested. 


IRELAND—LAW AND JUSTICE—CASE 
OF MICHAEL WALSH, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, 
N.): I beg to ask the Solicitor General 
for Ireland is it true that Mr. Michael 
Walsh, who, on uncorroborated testi- 
mony which was contradicted by three 
witnesses, was, on the 12th instant, sen- 
tenced at Fermoy by Colonel Long- 
bourne, R.M., to three months’ im- 
prisonment, in default of bail to be of 
good behaviour, on a charge of saying 
“ Run on you——-— ” to a policeman, 
was, on arriving in Cork Gaol, stripped. 
Lof his clothes and had his hair and 
moustache cut off contrary to the Law 
applicable to bail prisoners; can he 
state why this was done, and who is: 
responsible for it; and will any com- 
pensation be made to Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. MADDEN: As stated in reply 
to a Question yesterday, the sentence im 
tlfis case was to find bail for good be- 
haviour, or three months’ imprisonment 
in default of bail. The General Prisons 
Board report that it is the case that with 
his own consent the prisoner’s mous- 
tache was trimmed and his hair 
also trimmed. He consented to wear 
the clothes referred to till he had ob- 
tained a further supply of linen from 
his home, as he was told that he should 
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change his linen every week. This is 
in accordance with a statement made 
by the man himself on the subject. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Have the Prison 
Authorities any power whatever to do 
what they did in this case—namely, to 
compel a bail prisoner to put on the 
prison dress and to cut off his hair and 
moustache? Was the man informed 
that he was not bound to wear the 
prison clothes, and that there was no 
power to cut off his hair and mous- 
tache? .Is it left to the Governor to 
say what the rules are ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I will make a full 
inquiry into the facts of the case. 

x. T. M. HEALY: Then I will put 

a further question. 
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MR. HANRATLY, J.P., CROSSMAGLEN. 

Mr. O’ HANLON (Cavan, E.): I be 
to ask the Solicitor General for Irelan 
whether he is aware that one of the 
local Justices of Crossmaglen, Mr. Han- 
ratly, has lately evi some of his 
tenants and taken off all the crops; and, 
whether he is aware that Mr. Hanratly’s 
bailiff is also summons server for the 
district; and, if so, whether it is in 
accordance with the regulations that a 
summons server should act as bailiff to 
a landlord in the district? I also wish 
to know whether he is aware that 
Thomas Morris, a merchant, of Cross- 
maglen, was summoned for fishing in a 
lake last July; that the case was dis- 
missed by the Magistrate acting at the 
time; and that Mr. Morris is again 
summoned for the same offence, to be 
tried next September; whether Mr. 
Hanratly will act as a Justice on the 
occasion, in view of the fact that he had 
a dispute with Morris lately; and, 
whether Mr. Morris can be twice tried 
for the alleged offence ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I must ask the hon. 
Member to postpone these questions. I 
have not yet received the information 
that would enable me to answer them. 


THE VACCINATION ACTS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that 
J.H. Matthews appeared on Monday 
before the Enfield Magistrates to answer 
a complaint of not having vaccinated 
his child when the child was produced 
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in Court, and Dr. Warren, the medical 
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attendant of the child, was called by 
Matthews, and swore that the child was 
in an unfit state to be vaccinated, and 
would, in his opinion, be unfit to be so 
vaccinated for at least a year, and that 
the Magistrates thereupon adjourned 
the summons for two months, ordering 
the defendant to find surety to then 
appear, and committed the defendant 
to gaol in default of sureties; whether 
the said J. H. Matthews had been 

reviously, and how often, prosecuted 
or offences under the Vaccination Acts; 
and, whether the Government will take 
any action in the matter? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have no informa- 
tion respecting the case referred to, ex- 
cept a newspaper report of the 
ceedings before the Justices. I under- 
stand from that Report that the de- 
fendant, without his being bound over 
to appear on the date to which the 
proceedings were adjourned, was per- 
mitted to leave the Court, but was 
warned that if he did not appear upon” 
the day named he would have to bear 
the consequences. The Board have no 
information as to the number of occa- 
sions on which J, Matthews has been 
prosecuted for offences under the Vacci- 
nation Acts, and time has not admitted 
of inquiry being made on the subject. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman cause inquiries to be. 
made in reference to this extraordinary 
new departure in the shape of vaccina- 
tion prosecutious ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. Gentle- 
man’s question ought to be put to the 
Home Secretary and uot tome. I have 
no power to interfere. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: May I ask the 
Attorney General whether he is aware 
that J. H. Matthews was, on 19th 
August, summoned before the Enfield 
Magistrates for not having had his child 
vaccinated; whether the defendant. 
pleaded that the child was then unfit 
to be vaccinated, and producing the 
child in Court called the child’s medical. 
attendant, who swore that the child was 
then in an unfit state to be vaccinated ;. 
whether the Magistrates, determining 
that the child was then unfit to be. 
vaccinated, adjourned the summons for 
two months, and requiring the defendant. 
to give sureties to appear at the 
adjourned date, committed him to gaok 
on his refusirg to give sureties; and, 
whether, the Magistrates having so 
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determined as aforesaid, such committal 
is warranted in law? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): I have no 
wm of the case, and it is some- 
what difficult to gather the facts from 
the question of the hon. Member, but I 
apprehend that Matthews was sum- 
moned under Section 31 of the Vaceina- 
tion Act, 1867, and upon the Magistrates 
adjourning the case declined to give 
security for re-appearance, whereupon 
the Magistrates committed him to prison. 
Tam of opinion that such committal was 
justified by Section 16 of the Summary 

urisdiction Act, 1848, which applies 
yo agar under the Vaccination 


~Mr. BRADLAUGH: May I venture 
to ask the Home Secretary if he will 
make inquiry, and if the facts turn out 
to be as stated, will he take action in 
the matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): I would 
rather not commit myself until I have 
inquired into the facts. 


~ TRELAND—THE STATE OF DERRY 

: GAOL. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
Solicitor General for Ireland whether he 
is aware that a woman named Rose 
Trainer, residing near Draperstown, 
was sentenced lately to a month’s im- 
—-prisonment in Derry Gaol for attempting 
to take possession of a piece of land 
from which she had been evicted some 
time ago; that she was released from 

rison on the Ist instant, and came home 
ill; that the medical officer of the dis- 
trict was called in tosee herimmediately 
on her arrival, and has since pronounced 
her to be suffering from typhoid fever 
contracted in Derry Gaol; that she was 
removed on Saturday last to the fever 
hospital of the union workhouse, 
Magherafelt, where she now is; and, 
whether he will consider the propriety 
of closing this prison, having regard to 
the danger to the lives of those incar- 
cerated within its walls in its present 
pestilential condition ? 

Mr. M‘CARTAN put a question to 
the same effect and asked whether, 
under the circumstances, the Govern- 
ment would lay upon the Table of the 
House the Confidential Report of the 
doctor to the Prisons Board ? 


Mr. Bradlaugh 


{COMMONS} 
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*Mr. MADDEN: Rose Trainer was» 
committed to Londonderry Prison on 
July 6 on a charge of assault and tres- 
pass. The medical officer of the prison 
reports during the period of her im- 

risonment she never complained of any 
illness and was in good health when 
discharged on August 8. The Governor 
reports that she refused to proceed to 
her place of conviction (Draperstown) 
by rail on the date of her discharge, 
stating that she had some friends she 
wished to remain with in Londonderry 


City, but how long sheactually remained . 


there he is not aware.: From a telegram 
received, it appears that yesterday she 
was still ill at her home with typhoid 
fever and that she was visited for the 
first time on the 16th instant by the 
local doctor, who recommended her 
removal to the union hospital. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Has the hon. . 
and learned Gentleman seen a certificate 
from a local doctor which states that at 
the time of the woman’s release from 
prison she was suffering from typhoid 
fever ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: No; I believe she 
was visited for the first time by a local 
doctor on the 16th. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have Dr. 
Haggerty’s certificate to that effect in 
my pocket, and I will put a further 
question on Thursday. 

Mr. SEXTON: Had the germs of 
typhoid fever manifested themselves at 
the time of the woman’s release from 
prison ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: All the doctor to the 
gaol says is that there were no symptoms 
of any disease at the date of hei release. 


DR. TANNER. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 


Solicitor General. for Ireland has the. 


Governor, Clonmel Gaol, kept back books 
intended for Dr. Tanner, in order that 
they might be approved by the chaplain ; 
what chaplain’s approval does he intend 
to obtain; is Dr. Tanner's religion 
registered as ‘‘Independent;” and 
what is the name of the chaplain of that 
denomination attached to Clonmel 
Guol? 

*Mr. MADDEN: I must ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to postpone this. 
question. I kave not yet received infor- 
mation. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: It would onl 
require a sixpenny telegram to Clonm 
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'*Mr. MADDEN: A telegram hasbeen 
sent, but a reply has not yet been re- 
ceived. 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York, 
W.R., Holmfirth): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether the fol- 
lowing subjects can be, and are, taught 
in public elementary schools under the 
Code of the Education Department :— 
Botany; mechanics, with apparatus and 
experiments; chemistry, in laboratories; 
French, and French correspondence, and 
précis writing ; commercial geography ; 
shorthand; and German; and what 
subjects are taught in any public ele- 
mentary schools under the Science and 
Art Department ? 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: All the sub- 
jects, except shorthand, enumerated in 
the first part of the question are taught 
under the Code. If the hon. Member 
will refer to page 11 of the calendar of 
the Science and Art Department he will 
see the subjects, any of which may be 
taught to scholars who have passed the 
Sixth Standard in elementary schouls ; 
no Return has ever been made as to the 
subjects actually so taught, and it would 
be almost impossible to have one pre- 
pared owing tothe difficulty of separating 
these scholars from the other students, 
for whose instruction the elementary 
schoolroom is also used. 


TELEGRAMS FROM RAILWAY 
STATIONS. 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford, 
Lichfield): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will, during the Recess, consider 
the desirability of enforcing some equit- 
able arrangement by which all railway 
stations in the United Kingdom will be 
available to the public for despatching 
telegrams during the usual hours— 
namely, between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m.; and 
during the night, by paying an addi- 
tional fee of reasonable amount, more 
especially with a view to facilitate send- 
ing police messages during the night 
from country stations to the neighbour- 
ing cities ? 

*Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL 


(Mr. Rarxes, University of Cambridge): 
In reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that I shall always be glad to com- 
municate with Railway Companies with 
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regard to any reason ble application for’ 
the transaction of telegraph business at 
additional railway stations, but IT am 
not in a position to enforce the per- 
formance of such duties at all stations, 
At many stations the companies do not,’ 
I believe, possess the necessary facili-_ 
ties. I stated, in answer to previous’ 
questions, that nearly 1,600 railway’ 
stations are already open for the trans- 
action of telegraph business on. behalf’ 
of the Post Office, and that this number 
is constantly increasing. Arrangements’ 
already exist whereby, on payment of 
an additional fee, telegrams can be 
despatched from Telegraph Offices after’ 
the usual hours when the attention of 
the Transmitting Office can be gained, 
and I hope there is no rsason to think 
that the Railway Companies do not afford 
every facility in this respeét in cases of 
emergency. : 


Land Commission. 


IRELAND—THE LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr, M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Solicitor General for Ireland whether he 
is aware that the Land Commission have 
recently made a new rule requiring 
certain appellants to state, within 14 
days of the date of a notice served by 
the Commission on the appellant, the 
ground of appeal intended to be relied 
on, and intimating to the appellant that 
if the form sent by the Commission is 
not received within the period stated, or 
if the information supplied is not such 
as to satisfy the Commission, the appeal 
will be liable to be struck out of the list 
and will not be listed again without a 
special crder of the Court; whether 
this rule is intended to apply to all cases 
of appeal now entered for hearing ; and, 
whether, considering that an appeal 
from the Sub-Commission or County 
Court is considered to be a re-hearing of 
the case, the Land Commission is acting 
within its powers in enforcing such a 
rule? * 

*Mr. MADDEN: I have examined 
the notice referred to by the hon. and 
learned Member, which is substantially 
as stated in the question, and refers 
apparently to all pending appeals. The 
Land Commission inform me that after 
careful consideration they came to the 
conclusion that it was necessary in the 
interests of the parties concerned in 
appeals and of the Public Service that 
they should adopt the course specified 
in the notice in question. my 
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opinion, the Land Commission are act- 
ing within their powers in settling the 
lists of appeals in accordance with such 
a notice. 

Mz. T. M. HEALY: Was this a notice 
or a rule? 

*Mz. MADDEN: It was not a rule, 
but a notice calling upon tenants to give 
certain information for the pu of 
facilitating the settling of the lists of 
appeals, and informing the parties 
interested that if they did not do so their 
cases might be med. 

Mr. M‘OARTAI : What right had 
the Land Commission to circulate this 
order ? 

*Mrz. MADDEN: The Commission 
had a right to circulate a notice made 
for the purpose of getting information, 
in order that the lists of cases might 
be settled im» the best manner; their 
action did not go beyond that. 


ALLEGED POLICE CONSPIRACY—CASE 
OF TIMOTHY SHINE. 

Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the information 
of Timothy Shine, published in the 
Daily News of the 17th instant, and 
sworn at Newmarket Petty Sessions on 
the 16th instant, which alleges that a 
a gy to get up outrage and to 
murder Shine had been entered into 
between Sergeant Connolly (who is in 
charge of a police hut on the farm from 
which Shine was evicted) and a man 
name Jeremiah D. Murphy, who supplies 
the police with provisions ; pe a 
summons was granted at Newmark t 
Petty Sessions against Connolly and 
Murphy on the charge of conspiracy ; 
whether Colonel Aldworth, J.P., had 

reviously refused to grant a summons 
in this case; whether it is intended to 
have the alleged conspirators tried at 
ordinary Petty Sessions or under the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act; and whether, pending the trial, 
Sergeant Connolly will be suspended 
from discharging the duties of a police 
officer ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Constabulary 
Authorities report that Shine was 
brought before Colonel Aldworth, a 
local Justice of the Peace, charged with 
an attempted assault on Sergeant Con- 
nolly. The accused was let out on bail 
until Petty Sessions, to be held on 16th 


Mr. Madden 
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instant. When before Colonel Aldworth 
the man applied for a summons against 
the sergeant ; but the Magistrate, in the 
exercise of his discretion, directed Shine 
to make his complaint in Petty Sessions. 
The Magistrates in Petty Sessions 
granted summonses against the sergeant 
and Murphy, and the whole matter, in- 
cluding the charge gy Shine, was 
adjourned to Petty Sessions on 13th 
September. The proceedings are not 
under the Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act. The charge formulated 
by Shine against the sergeant is not one 
of conspiracy to murder, but to injure 
him. The nspector General sees no 
reason to suspend the sergeant. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RAILWAY RATES, 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of e whether 
he has observed by the peeing. of 
the Irish Railway and Canal Rates 
Association, that strong objection is 
taken by the Irish traders principally 
concerned to the proposal of the Board 
to have the classification, general con- 
ditions, and schedule of maximum rates 
made uniform throughout the United 
Kingdom, upon the ground of the great 
difference between the commercial cir- 
cumstance of Ireland and Great Britain ; 
whether strong objection is also taken 
to the arrangement by which the Irish 
objectors are called upon to appear at 
Whitehall in October to discuss the ob- 
jections to the proposed classifications ; 
and whether the Board will re-consider 
the principle of uniformity between 
Great Britain and Ireland, and will 
appoint a representative or :representa- 
tives of the Board to hold aittings in 
Dublin, so as to obviate the inconve- 
nience of obliging Irish objectors and 
witnesses to attend in London, and 
remain in London for an indefinite 
time ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or rut BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacn, Bris- 
tol, W.): Yes, Sir; I have been in 
communication with the Irish Railway 
and Canal Rates Association on the 

oint referred to by the right hon. 
Gaitionen. While I am of opinion 
that it is desirable that the classifica- 
tions, general conditions, and schedules 
of maximum rates of the Railway Com- 
panies should be, as far as possible, 
uniform throughout the United King- 
dom, I am not prepared to say that 
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there are no considerations applicable 
to Ireland which.may make variety in 
the general conditions and schedules of 
rates desirable in the public interest. 
With this view I propose to arrange in 
due course for the holding of public 
sittings in Dublin. 
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REVISED EDITION OF THE STATUTES. 

Mrz. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to issue 
future volumes of the Revised Edition 
of the Statutes, now in course of publi- 
cation, with all the needless and useless 
expressions and repetitions which are 
expunged in the two first volumes, and 
with the obsolete, spent, and virtually 
repealed Acts or parts of Acts proposed 
to be repealed by the Statute Law Re- 
vision Bill (No. 371), or whether steps 
will be taken to continue the repeal of 
this useless matter as to future volumes, 
in order that they may correspond with 
the volumes already published ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I cannot give an 
engagement that Acts which have not 
actually been repealed shall not appear 
in the Revised Tedition of the Statutes 
until they have been repealed; I have 
no authority to do so. The Statute Law 
Revision Bill will be re-introduced next 
Session in order that it may be con- 
sidered by the House. 


In reply to a Question by Mr. Brap- 
LAvGH as to whether certain obsolete 
Statutes to which attention has been 
drawn would be included, 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said: The as- 
sistance of the Law Officers of the Crown 
will certainly be asked in a matter of 
this kind. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Wouldit not be 

advisable to appoint a small and strong 
Select Committee to consider the sub- 
ject ? 
, Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will consider 
the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Member. The Government will com- 
municate all the information possible to 
the House. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION BILL. 

Mz. BROADHURST (Nottingham) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether any, and what, School 
Boards have been consulted as to the 
provisions of the Technical Instruction 
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Bill; and, if not, whether he will 
coe further consideration of the 

ill till their opinion on it has been 
obtained ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: My answer to 
the hon. Member is that no School 
Boards or voluntary schools have been 
actually consulted with reference to the 
Technical Instruction Bill, but their re- 

resentatives in this House and in the 

ress have carefully considered the sub- 
ject. One of the oldest representatives 
of the School Board system, the hon. 
Member for the Edgbaston Division of 
Birmingham, has pronounced in favour 
of the Bill with the Amendment pro- 
osed by the hon. Member for Gorton. 

am, therefore, not prepared to accede 
to the request now made to me by the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH:: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman propose to go on with 
the Bill to-night? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No. 


WEST INDIA MAIL CONTRACT. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
when the Papers relating to the new 
West India Mail Contract will be laid 
upon the Table; and whether, consider- 
ing the importance of the question to 
the different West Indian Colonies, and 
also to the mercantile and proprietary 
interests in the United Kingdom con- 
nected with the West Indies, the 
Governments of the Colonies, as well as 
these representative associations or com- 
mittees, have been consulted as to the 
terms of the contracts for which tenders 
have been invited ? 

*Mrz. RAIKES: I am unable to in- 
form the hon. Member when the Papers 
to which he refers will be laid before 
the House. My Report on the subject 
is now under the consideration of the 
Treasury. Representations have been 
received and continue to arrive from the 
West Indian Islands interested in the 
question; and due attention has been 
given by the Government to the com- 
mercial interests involved. 


THE LOTT ESTATE. 

Mrz. ATHERLEY JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether he has received a 
Petition from one Alfred Charles Lott 
relating to an estate situate at Harrow, 
in Middlesex, of the estimated value of 
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The Irish 
‘£3,000,000 or upwards; whether the 


allegations in the Petition show that 


Henry Page, the last tenant in tail of 
the said estate, executed a voluntary 
deed by which he conveyed the whole of 
the said estate to his solicitor, acting 
-only under the advice of that solicitor ; 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the fact that the opinion of eminent 
counsel of the Equity Bar has been 
taken, to the effect that the said deed 
and will subsequently made in pur- 
suance thereof could not be made 
against the Crown claiming by escheat 
or failure of an heir; whether the facts 
.of the case have been submitted by the 
Treasury to the opinion of counsel; 
and, whether, in view of the fact that 
-money is being raised from various poor 

ersons by the above-named Alfred 
eet on bond, purporting to show that 
-in the event of the Crown obtaining pos- 
session by escheat of the said estate he 
would be entitled to a statutory pay- 
ment as informer, the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury will deem it 
.Tight to have the facts submitted to the 
Law Officers of the Crown, whereby an 
. authoritative opinion on the rights of 
the Crown may be obtained ? 

Mr. JACKSON: This question of 
the Lott estate at Harrow has been 
frequently before the Treasury and its 
legal advisers, and it was decided, after 


-the most careful consideration, that 


there was no ground for interference on 


the part of the Crown. 


THE IRISH SUNDAY CLOSING BILL. 
Mr. SEXTON: Perhaps I may 


remind the First Lord of the Treasury 


that there are still 70 Votes to take in 
Supply, many of them highly conten- 
tious, and that the Irish Sunday Closing 
Act is included in the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Bill. Under these circum- 
stances, I would ask whether the Order 
for the Second Reading of the Irish 
Sunday Closing Bill isto be kept on the 
Paper, thereby keeping Members inter- 
ested in the matter in attendance until 
Supply is disposed of, although there 
can be no possibility of completing 
legislation on the Kill this Session. 

Mr. R. POWER (Waterford): Ihave 
only risen to say that the Sunday Olosing 
Bill will meet with the most strenuous 


opposition. There are 17 notices of 


Amendment to the Second Reading, 
Mr. Atherley Jones 
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Sunday Closing Bill. 
and these may occupy 17 days in dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman replies 
to the question I wish to ask him 
whether in the month of January last, 
after the Act had been 10 years on the 
Statute Book, and renewed every year, 
having been passed in 1878, and after 
it had been reported favourably on by 
a Select Committee, he did not give a 
pledge to a deputation which waited on 
him at Dublin Castle—that pledge being 
one of the Cabinet—that the day for 
argument was past and the Bill must 
now be passed. 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A.J. Batroux, Manchester, 
E.): It is perfectly true that in Januar 
last a deputation of gentlemen, I think 
representing all Partiesin Ireland, waited 
upon me at the Castle, and I told them 
after consultation with my Colleagues that 
though we should not bring in the Bill as 
a Government measure, we would do our 
best to enable a discussion to be taken 
on it in this House and for the Bill to 
be passed if the House should so decide. 
The House is aware now of the situation 
of public business, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford (Mr. R. Power), as 
representing some hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway, has informed us of the 
strenuous opposition which this measure 
is likely to receive. There are now 20 
Notices of Amendment down to the 
Second Reading, and if that stage should 
be passed, there would, no doubt, be 
Amendments in Committee placed on the 
Paper proportionable to this number. 
Under these circumstances, I fear it 
would be absolutely useless—speaking as 
a practical man, who has to deal with 
Parliamentary forces as they are, and 
not asI should-wish them to be—to hold 
out any expectation whatever that it will 
be possible to pass the Bill, even if the 
House desired it, at this time of the 
Session. That is the decision we have 
come to, but with the most profound re- 
luctance. We have had to sacrifice, as 
the House knows, many Bills of our own 
in which we are deeply interested, and 
to which we were pledged quite as 
deeply as we were to the Irish Sunday 
Closing Bill. I am sorry that Bill 
has tov share the fate of other measures ; 
but I think my hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) will yield to what 
is, after all, an absolute necessity in this 
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case, and I can only say if he regrets 

the course we are driven to pursue, he 

a not regret it more sincerely than 
0. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.): I beg 
to give notice that in Committee on the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill I shall 

attention to the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in connection with the Irish 
Sunday Olosing Bill. I shall also ask 
the Government what steps they propose 
to take to redeem their honour, and I 
shall also call attention to how utterly 
impotent this House apparently is to 
legislate on behalf of the Irish people. 


THE IRISH PRISONS VOTE. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): It is intended to take the Irish 
Prisons Vote to-night, and if not when? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I offered 
yesterday to take the Vote to-day, but 
receiving no request from hon. Members 
below the Gangway I havedecided thatthe 
Votes should go on in the ordinary way, 
the Land Commission Vote being taken 
to-night, and the other Votes in their 
order. I am-still willing to take the 
Prisons Vote out of its order if hon. 
Gentlemen so desire. I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to say that I have Dr. 
O’Farrell’s Report on the condition of 
Derry Gaol in manuscript. I am un- 
willing to give it to the printers, as it 
would necessarily take some days to get 
out. But I am willing to place the 
document in the Library for perusal by 
hon. Gentlemen interested in the matter. 


Mr. SEXTON: I am most desirous to 
see the Report on the earliest oppor- 
tunity. There are two reasons why I 
do not wish the Prisons Vote to come 
on out of its turn—first, because I want 
time to consider Dr. O’Farrell’s Report 
on the vital question of the sanitary con- 
dition of Derry Gaol; and, secondly, 
because two of my hon. Friends who 
have been imprisoned under the Crimes 
Act will be at liberty to-morrow. 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: I will doallI 
can to bring the Report of Dr. O’Farrell 
under the notice of hon. Gentlemen from 
Ireland, 


f& TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION BILL. 

Mr. J.G. TALBOT: When will the 
oe Instruction Bill be proceeded 
wi 
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Mr: W. H. SMITH: It will. not -be 
taken to-night. Iam unable to give my 
hon. Friend any further information at 
present. : 


MOTION. 
—_—_—j— 


DRAINAGE SEPARATION: BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Stephens, Bill to enable 
Local Authorities to deal separately with the 
Sewage and the Drainage of their Districts, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Stephens, 
Mr. Hastings, Sir Henry Roscoe, Sir Guyer 
Hunter, Mr. Shiress Will, Mr. Isaacs, and 
Mr. Ambrose. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 368. } 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
eae as 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass IIT. 

1, £73,214, to complete the sum for 
Trish Land Commission. 

Mr.T.M. HEALY (Longford, N.): The 
first observation Ihave to make in regard 
to this Vote is that I notice a decrease in 
the amount for the present year under 
some of the heads. Although the total 
net decrease is only £5,000, it is a 
decrease of which I think we have a 
right to complain. As there is a 
decrease in the salaries of the Assistant 
Commissioners, both legal and non- 
legal, it shows that to some extent the 
Government are attenuating the Oom- 
mission. 

Taz OHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Baro 
Manchester, E.): May I be allowed 
to explain. The decrease is purely 
apparent, and it arises from the 
fact that the Land Commission is 
only continued until the end of the 
year. It will be included in the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Act, and 
the decrease in the amount included in 
the Estimate is really a matter of 
account. : 

Mz. T.M. HEALY; The explanation 
upon that point is quite satisfactory, but 
I only mentioned the circumstance in 
order to lead up to another’ point— 
namely, that the Government only pro- 

se in the Bill which they have 

rought in to appoint two additional 
Sub-Commissioners. In view of the 


glut of cases awaiting decision, the 
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Government ought to have appointed a 
larger number of Assistant Commis- 
sioners. There ought certainly to be an 
increase in the number of Sub-Commis- 
sioners, and greater regularity in the 
sittings of the Commission. At the 
present moment one Commissioner is 
attempting to deal with two whole 
counties. This is a great hardship on 
the tenants, who have to pay arrears on 
rent which they do not really owe at all. 
The tenants of the hon. Member for 
Hunts (Mr. Smith-Barry) are ‘suffering 
greatly from this cause, although I be- 
lieve that the hon. Member cannot fairly 
be described as a rack-renter. The 
hon. Member has issued writs against 
his tenants for the full rent, notwith- 
standing the fact that they claim very 
large reductions. If that be the action 
of a landlord like the hon. Member, 
who is not a rack-renter, what is likely 
to be the action of rack-renting land- 
lords? In many instances rents have 
been reduced from £30 to £15, and yet 
the landlords are, by the process of the 
law, exacting the full rent. We are 
asked, why not have recourse to the 
Acts of 1881 and 1887. I protest 
against the broad assertion of the Chief 
Secretary, and the still broaderassertions 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s much 
less informed Secretary, with regard to 
the effect of these Acts. The only way 
to test any law is by its application, 
and it will be found that in all the cases 
in which a desire has been expressed to 
come under these Acts, the Courts have 
refused to put the law in force, and 
have given the landlords their remedy. 
It may be imagined how much injustice 
is thus done to the tenants of petty 
landlords. The ‘‘staying’’ section of 
the Act of 1887 has proved to be of very 
little value, and is inapplicable where 
the rent exceeds £30. Of course, the 
substantial tenants are all rented above 
£30, and the result is that a man whose 
farm is valued at £100 has actually 
no remedy at all under the Act. It is 
altogether a different story if an action 
for ejectment is brought against him, 
but he has no remedy in an action for 
the recovery of rent. As to Section 30 
of the Act, it only enables you to have 
a ‘‘ stay” put on in order to prevent 
the sale of the tenant’s interest, 
but not to prevent you from 
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having your stock and farming utensils 
sold up. A more abominable enact- 


Mr. T. MU. Healy - 
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never passed, and no legal adviser, 
unless he were a criminal lunatic, 
would recommend a tenant to have 
recourse to it. A tenant who applies 
under that section has to pay by instal- 
ments, and if he makes default by a 
single day in one instalment all his 
efforts are made yore & and he loses 
the whole benefit of the Act. Then there 
is unconscionable delay in the hearing 
of applications under the Act of 1887, 
and one tenant of the hon. Member for 
Hunts had to wait for two years. He 
was one of the persons who waited 
upon the hon. Member as a deputation 
some time ago, and immediately after- 
wards he was served with a writ. I 
cannot understand why justice is to be 
delayed and defeated in the Land Court. 
The Four Oourts and the Civil Law 
Courts are open to every landlord who 
wants an ejectment. Why, then, 
should there be any delay in having re- 
course to the remedial Courts ofthe realm? 
I cannot help feeling that it is a very 
strong order indeed for the Government 
to allow the Land Law to be obstructed, 
impeded, and defeated in this way, owing 
to the weakness of the staff of the Court. 
From this Vote I find that the salaries 
of the legal Sub-Commissioners who hold 
office under the Act have been reduced 
from £6,000 to £4,500; and I claim 
that the tenants of Ireland should be 
no more impeded in their action than 
the landlords. They have a remedy 
which has been given to them by Statute, 
and they should be able to avail them- 
selves of it without a month’s delay. If 
we are to have this delay, then the pro- 
cess of the landlord should be delayed 
also. In my opinion, it would only be 
reasonable to enact that the tender of 
rent to the full value should be a bar to 
an action for ejectment. We may fairly 
complain of the bias shown in these 
appointments. First of all, these men 
are employed as if they were day la- 
bourers. We have attacked the Re- 
movables in Courts in Ireland, and I 
myself asked the Chief Secretary some 
time ago a question which, I think, neatly 
explains the position of the Sub-Com- 
missioners. I asked him to explain 
why Mr. Cecil Roche was willing to give 
up a salary of £1,000 a year as Land 
Commissioner to take a salary of £450 
as Resident Magistrate? The answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
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be—to use a Mitchelstown phrase—of 
a ricochet nature. He laid it down 


that Sub-Commissioners are removable ; 
that the position of a Sub-Commissioner 
is frailer than that of a Resident Magis- 
trate. The idea that a man who has to 
fix rent between landlord and tenant 
should be paid as a labourer by the 
dis—-shonilt be dismissable at a mo- 
ment’s notice—is most appalling. Mr. 
Wrench shuffles these men about as he 
would a pack of cards; they are in his 
hands but a set of ninepins. Take the 
case of Colonel Bailey, a gentleman of 
large experience. He is no friend of 
ours, as his name well denotes. He has 
held his appointment since 1881. Heis 
an honest man, and he has been shunted 
about from pillar to post. I have never 
seen him, and I have had no communi- 
cation with him ; but I notice that when 
he goes with Mr. Doyle’s Commission 
he very frequently dissents from the 
ruling of Mr. Doyle, on the ground that 
the rents are fixed too high. Mr. Doyle 
is the gentleman who described the 
Mitchelstown tenants as a pack of howl- 
ing savages, and, in consequence, Mr. 
Doyle himself is known as the “ howling 
savage.” Colonel Bailey isajudgeofland, 
and in Waterford he said, ‘*T dissent 
from the decision of the Court on the 
ground that the rents aretoo high.” Fora 
legal Sub-Commissioner to vote down a 
lay Commissioner who is a good judge of 
land is a course which is not to be 
defended fora moment. I regret that 
Mr. Doyle is taking such a course. I 
think the proper course to pursue 
in a case when the two lay Commis- 
sioners disagree as to the fair rent is 
for the two to strike some average be- 
tween them. It is not a good system ; 
but you must come to a decision one 
way or the other. If the course I sug- 
gest were pursued, we should have 
something like an approximation to 
what Colonel Bailey thinks a fair 
rent. Now, there have been about 
100 Sub-Commissioners appointed 
since the Land Act was passed. 
am sure I am within the mark 
when I say that of the 100 there have 
not been six tenant farmers. Again, 


three-fourths of the people of Ireland 
are Catholics, but not 20 out of the 100 
Sub-Commissioners have been Catholics. 
I may be told that Sub-Commissioners 
are not selected on religious grounds; but 
if a man subscribes to the Thirty-nine 
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Articles it does not make him a good 
jucge of turnips. It really seems to me 
that Protestantism and the fixing of 
rents go hand in hand. You go to the 
landlord and the agent class for your 
Sub-Commissioners. I protest against 
a gentleman like Mr. Wrench ringing 
the chan upon the Sub-Commis- 
sioners. Binder the Act of 1881 you 
had the greatest chance you ever had of 
quietening the country as you call it, 
but instead of working that Act fairly 
and thoroughly and p Resuntnce you 
appointed gentlemen to fix rents so high 
that in 1887 you had to pass an Act to 
enable the rents to be adjusted. You 
are doing the same thing now. The 
rents are being fixed abnormally high, 
because the men who are fixing them 
are men of the landlord class, and men 
with landlord sympathies. I wish we 
could see a schedule of the reductions of 
rent made in England without the 
operation of law. I am sure the Chief 
Secretary himself has given far greater 
reductions to his own tenants than the 
Irish Land Commissioners have given to 
the Irish tenants, and yet he has not 
been able to go about and talk about. 
spoliation and so forth. I now come to 
the action of the head Commission. The 
Chief Secretary really ought to do some- 
thing in regard to the question of 
appeal. Of all the farces that ever 
were invented the appeal to the head 
Commission is the greatest. I say that 
in the interest of both landlords and 
tenants. If anybody wants to seea . 
curiosity let him go into the Land Com- 
mission Court when an appeal is being 
heard. Lawyers get their fees, but 
they take them with regret, because they 
can do absolutely nothing for their 
clients. Three gentlemen who have 
never seen the farms, and never will see 
them, proceed to reverse the decisions of 
three men who have visited the farms. 
The system of appeal is an absurdity. 
It is simply a method for harassing the 
tenants, alae landlords often insist 


I| upon higher rents than those fixed, 


threatening if they do not receive them 
to appeal. If there is a question of law 
to decide the head Commission is a very 
good tribunal. I do not attack the 
tribunal as a legal tribunal, butit ought 
to be a legal tribunal. It ought to 
decide questions of law, and nothing else. 
It, however, raises rents all over the 
country and upon the most absurd. 
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unde. A man’s rent may be £40; 

e Court below fixes it at £30; the 
head Commission fixes it, say at 
£31 7s. 6d., which is an absolutely 
grotesque proceeding. How gentlemen 
can take part, and take £3,000 a year 
for taking part, in a farce of that kind 
I cannot understand. But, of course, 
every human institution is infirm, and 
the head Land Commission is amongst 
the most infirm of all human institutions. 
Under a schedule of the Act of 1887, 
which was passed with the intention of 
enabling the Commission to grant 
abatementsof rent, the Commission raise 
the rents en masse. The history of the 
Act of 1887 was certainly very curious. 
Between Devonshire House and Bir- 
mingham, and this House and lobbying, 
and Star Chambering, and what Lord 
Salisbury said in the House of Lords, 
which was swallowed in the House of 
Commons, the Act was one of the most 
remarkable pieces of steeple-chasing 
legislation which was ever witnessed, 
but it got through. The original sec- 
tion was altered in this House, and I 
ventured a prophecy which I never 
believed would eventuate in areality. I 
said the section was one to enable the 
Land Commission to raise the rents. I 
did not believe it would do it—I did 
not think it would have the cheek to 
do it—but it did raise the rents. 
It is a nice question whether it was 
legally competent for them to do it, or 
for two of them to do it without the 
agreement of the third. Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan dissented. In the Report 
made to Parliament on the question of 
what is called the adjustment of rent, it 
was stated— 

“Mr. Justice O’Hagan felt himself unable 
to concur in signing the Order of the 18th 
December instant, or adopt the Schedule as 
sanctioned for the same reason assigned by him 
and reported to your Excellency in January, 
1888—namely, that in his opinion the 29th 
section bestowed on the Commission larger 

ower for determining what alteration should 

e made in judicial rents having regard to 

prices and yield.”’ 
That was our argument at the time the 
section was passed. What do Mr. 
Litton and Mr. Wrench say as regards 
that section? and herein lies another of 
the frauds this House, no doubt unin- 
tentionally, committed against these 
tenants. They say— 


“We are precluded by the Act of Parliament 
from taking into consideration the question of 


Mr. T. U. Hea‘y 
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Why does not the right hon. Gentleman 
bring in a clause to amend the provi- 
sion in the Act of 1887, which sets up 
price as the only standard of rent? 
According to the view of Messrs. Litton 
and Wrench, if there is a dearth in the 
country andcorn}rises 100 percent in price 
those people who have not grown corn 
would have their rents raised with 
those who have grown corn. It does 
seem to me, therefore, that this Govern- 
ment, if it really were what it pretends 
to be—a paternal Government—would 
at once amend the law which declares 
that yield was not to be taken into 
account, but price only. How is it that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary is always boasting about 
his attempts to make law and 
order respected? How can law be 
respected when it is not respectable? 
It is not respected, and you cannot 
make it so by means of such men as 
Cecil Roche. I should have thought 
that, under the circumstances, we should 
have had an amending Bill. I would 
advise the right hon. Gentleman to take 
the Irish Members into his confidence ; 
they would help him to put some clause 
into the Judicial Rents Bill which 
would not be too high for the stomach of 
the House of Lords, but which would very 
considerably mitigate the present state 
of things in Ireland. We know he will 
not do that. The only Bills which the 
right hon. Gentleman brings in are such 
as the Irish people do not want; and a 
Bill that would do any good to the 
country has to be thrust on the right 
hon. Gentleman by agrarian revolution, 
outrage, disorder, and distress. The 
ears of this Parliament are deaf, and it 
cannot hear unless addressed by the 
public through some intimidatory speak- 
ing trumpet. I have not the smallest 
doubt that if the people of Ireland 
refused to pay their rents, or something 
of that kind happened, we should have 
some alleviation of the present state of 
agrarian matters, but without momen- 
tum the Government and Parliament 
will not act. I think the Land Commis- 
sion were very badly advised in acting 
contrary to the manifest intention of 
Parliament and raising the rents. This 
was a question of the construction to be 

ut upon an Act of Parliament, and the 
egal head of the Oommission, Mr. 
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Justice O'Hagan, gave it as his opinion 
that the Commission was entitled to take 
into account both yield and price, but 
Mr. Wrench, an English gentleman, a 
lawyer, no doubt, but appointed as a 
layman, sets up his legal opinion against 
that of Mr. Justice O'Hagan. Of course, 
the Commissioners adopted astrained in- 
terpretation of the Act, and we know why 
they didit. It was because their tenure 
is insecure, and they are exposed to the 
influence of the Kildare Street Club, 
which is, indeed, the most important 
factor in the Land Commission. The 
Kildare Street Club represents the land- 
lords of Ireland. It is from there, rather 
than from the Castle, that Ireland is 
ruled; the Castle is, in fact, only the 
ante-chamber or Executive Chamber of 
the Kildare Street Club. The members 
of this Club meet and condemn ‘ Those 
blackguards of the National Party.” 
They say, ‘‘ So-and-so has made a bad 
speech ; he must be prosecuted ;” ‘ So- 
and-so must be made a Resident Magis- 
trate ;” ‘‘ My rents have been cut down 
by that blackguard So-and-so, and he 
must be shifted.” I say these Commis- 
sioners should have security of tenure in 
their appointments. It is a mon- 
strous thing that the right hon. 
Gentleman can cease to employ 
them at any time. It has been stated 
in the newspapers that the Govern- 
ment have a_ Bill in the pigeon- 
holes of Dublin Castle by which Mr. 
Litton was to have been deprived of his 
appointment altogether. That may or 
may not be the fact, but it was so stated, 
and when a man is drawing £3,000 a 
year it is only natural that such a state- 
ment should affect his nerves. It would 
mine under similar circumstances when 
I had regard to my little family. These 
gentlemen may be above the ordinary 
laws which govern the apprehensions of 
mankind, but my own experience is that 
one man is very much the same as 
another, and that making him a Judge 
and putting him in horse-hair does not 
always endow him with the true attri- 
butes of a judicial position. I maintain 
that something should be done in the 
ease of these gentlemen to give them a 
suitable tenure of office. If that is done, 
and they are relieved froth the em- 
barrassment consequent upon the present 
system of intimidation, so much the 
better will it be both for landlords and 
tenants. Landlords write to the Zimes 
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and to Dublin Castle, and these men? 
whether rightly or wrongly, know that 
the landlords wield enormous influence. 
Whether they do or not, they should be 
relieved of the reproach that can now be 
cast at them; and I do trust that, under 
the circumstances, the Government will 
take the course that will put the Land 
Commission in a sounder position for 
itself and for the litigants who come 
before it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, a 
good deal that has fallen from the hon. 
and learned Member has more direct 
relation to the failure of legislation 

assed by this House in previous years 

or the Irish tenants, and the particular 
view the hon. and learned Gentleman 
takes as to the course this legislation 
ought to have followed, than to the 
matters connected with this Vote. He 
began by reproaching the Government 
for not having done more in the way of 
increasing the Sub-Commissioners in 
order to deal with what the Government 
admit to be an unduly large amount of 
arrears. I woul! romind the hon. Mem- 
ber of two things. Inthe first place, the 
Government have attempted in the pre- 
sent Session, as well as in the last, to 
introduce legislation which would have 
had the effect of diminishing the amount 
of arrears, and which would not have 
been open to the objection of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman of depriving the 
tenant of the value of his improvements. 
Of course, if it had done that it 
would have stood condemned at once. 
We do not think it is open to that 
criticism. It was, therefore, with 
very great regret that the Government 
saw the determination of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to oppose this legislation 
—which opposition, having regard to 
the period of the Session, they can, no 
doubt, bring to a successful issue. In 
addition to these Bills the Government 
have done much to increase the number 
of Sub-Commissioners. Before the Act 
of 1887 the number of Sub-Commis- 
sioners was 20, and the number of Sub- 
Commission Courts was four. Now,the 
number of Sub-Commissioners is 70, 
and the number of Courts in which they 
act is 10; and these Courts are far more 
expeditious in their working than the 
previous Oourts, because the relative 
number of legal Sub-Commissioners has 
been diminished. Originally there were 
two lay Commissioners to each legal 
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Gommissioner, and now the proportion 
is six to one. But this enormous in- 
crease of the staff has not been suffi- 
cient to reduce the arrears as much as 
could be desired. The Government may 
be driven to increase the number of 
Sub-Commissioners; but I would re- 
mind the Committee that it is nota 
light matter to make a great increase in 
the staff. The number of persons 
capable of undertaking the responsible 
functions of Sub-Commissioners is not 
unlimited; and it is a very great evil to 
be arbitrarily increasing and diminish- 
ing the number of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners according as the business in- 
creases or falls off.. The hon. Member 
reminds us that these Sub-Commis- 
sioners are all removable, even more 
than the Resident Magistrates. How 
can it be otherwise if the policy recom- 
mended by the hon. Member is to be 
carried out, for his policy is to adapt the 
number of Sub-Commissioners to the 
number of cases to be dealt with. If 
that be done it is impossible to give 
fixity of tenure. There were 20 Sub- 
Commissioners a year or two ago; now 
there are 70; and the hon. Member 
would make the number 90 or 100. 
Are they all to have fixity of tenure at 
£1,000 a year, whether there is busi- 
ness for them to do or not? [Mr.T.M. 
Heaty: Appoint for a term.] Ap- 
pointment for a term would not remove 
the objection that has been taken that 
the Sub-Commissioners are more or less 
servants of the Executive. Appointed 
for terms they would have to be re-ap- 
pointed or dismissed, and their de- 
pendence would be as great as it is at 
present. The two parts of the hon. 
Gentleman’s criticism of the Govern- 
ment destroy each other, and if he 
wishes to increase the number of Sub- 
Commissioners for the purpose of re- 
ducing arrears of business, he cannot 
expect the Government to give perma- 
nence of tenure. The Chief Commis- 
sioners, however, are in a different 
position. The hon. Member for Long- 
ford a few days ago criticised the 
continuance in office of the Chief 
Commissioners from year to year by 
an annual Bill. I hoped both last year 
and this year to passa Bill to remedy 
what I recognise as a defect. In the 


ensuing Session we hope to pass a Bill 
which will give permanent tenure to 
these officials, who after all discharge 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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impartiality of all the Commissioners 
are to be expected, andI do not see how 
they could be avoided, but I regret that 
the hon. Gentleman should take part in 
them. It is inevitable that Commis- 
sioners charged by Act of Parliament 
with the duty of fixing rents should be 
— of partiality by one side or the 
ther. 
be so; but I trust the Committee will 
bstain from attempting to review the 
decision of the Land Courts. In my 
opinion, the head Commissioner acts 
according to the direction of the Act of 
1887 in having regard only to the altera- 
tion in prices, The complaint has been 
made that judicial rents fixed in 1882- 
3-4 were fixed when prices were high, 
and that it is wrong to maintain the 
rents so fixed when prices have fallen. 

Mr. T. HEALY: It was contended 
at the time that the clause would enable 
the Commissioners to take yield as well 
as price into consideration. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should be 
surprised if any declaration of that kind 
could be found in the speeches of any 
Member of the Government. At al} 
events, the attack upon judicial rents 
was based upon prices and not upon 
yield; and the consideration of yield 
would have injured the tenants, because 
in nearly all agricultural crops the yield 
has been above the average this year 
and last, and the augmentation of rents 
would have exceeded the reduction of 
them. I have now noticed all the 

ints that were strictly relevant to the 
Vote, and I trust that we may be 
allowed to pass on to other Yotes and to 
make progress with the Estimates. 

Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): Sir, the 
only satisfaction which I can derive 
from the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman is the promise which he has 
made to increase before long the num- 
ber of Sub-Commissioners for the pur- 
pose of getting rid of the enormous 
arrears of land cases now pending in 
the Land Courts. The right hon. 
Gentleman has admitted that the present 
state of things in the Land Courts is 
most unsatisfactory. I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say some three 
weeks ago that there were no less than 
47,000 fair rent applications pending 
before the Commissioners, and that 
they were being disposed of at the rate 
of 2,700 a month, a rate which, exclud- 
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‘ing holiday months, would occupy the 
next two years. The right hon. gentle- 
man is aware that during that two 
years the tenant would be liable to pay 
full rent. I have had a great deal of 
experience in the Land Courts, and I 
can confirm in the strongest manner 
what my hon. Friend has said, 
that for the purpose of protecting 
tenants against evictions while the fair 
went WNP" Hot are pending, the 
equitable Sections of the Act of 1887 
are not only useless, but are worse than 
useless ; in fact, an absolute danger to 
any tenant who may unwisely endeavour 
‘to take advantage of them. The land- 
Jord can almost in every case, if he 
— evade the provision of that Act, 

ecause all he has to do is to take pro- 
ceedings in the County Court, and serve 
his writ upon the tenant for the debt 
due to him. I can promise to any 
dandlord who does so that the provisions 
of the Act of 1887 will prove no ob- 
stacle to him. The cost of going to the 
superior Court would be too heavy for 
the unfortunate tenant. In the first 
place he would have to pay his own costs 
of the application, which would amount 
to £7 or £8, and he would have to pay 
the landlord’s costs as well. I did suc- 
‘ceed in getting an appeal in one case, 
but the costs which the tenant had to 
pay amounted to £50. It is nothing short 
of a scandal that the Government should 
make no practical attempt to expedite 
the fixing of fair rents. The right hon. 
‘Gentleman has compared the staff of 
Sub-Commissioners now at work with 
the staff in operation just before the 
Act of 1887. A more absurd compari- 
‘son I never heard of. The staff which 
is now in existence was necessarily 
ealled into existence to deal with the 
mass of cases which turned into the 
‘Sourts when the Act of 1887 was passed. 
He should have made comparison with 
the staff in operation in 1882 or 1883, 
and he would not have found that serve 
him very much. The Act of 1881 
enabled the Land Oommissioners to 
appoint as many Sub-Commissioners as 
might be necessary, after first obtaining 
‘the consent of the Treasury, who limit 
‘the number of Sub-Commissioners whom 
they have to pay. The Treasury have 
sanctioned a number at least four or 
five in excess of the number of Sub- 
Commissioners now actually at work; 
and the smallest effort of the Chief 
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Secretary in that direction would induce 
his friends at the Treasury to appoint a 
much largernumber. The Chief Secre- 
tary says he brought in a Bill last 
year to deal with the enormous mass ef 
cases before the Land Commissioners at 
present, but there were objections to 
many of the clauses of that measure. 
My hon. Friend (Mr. T. M. Healy) has 
said that the Bill involved confiscation 
of the tenant’s improvements; but I 
am further convinced, even if that 
danger were not present, that the Bill 
of the Chief Secretary as it stood 
would be absolutely useless for any 
purpose whatsoever. The Land Com- 
missioners, I would add, under the Act 
of 1881, have full and complete powers 
to do what the Bill proposed to do, 
under another name—namely, instead of 
getting the work done by Sub-Commis- 
sioners, to get it done by Court valuers ; 
but I cannot see how a difference in 
name makes a difference in substance. 
It appears to me that all the Bill of the 
Chief Secretary proposes to do is to con- 
fer on Assistant or Land Commis- 
sioners the powers which are already 
possessed by the Court valuers, and 
which have been found absolutely use- 
less for the purpose which the right 
hon. Gentleman has in view. I have 
only one word to say as to this Bill; it 
would necessitate the appointment of 
a large number of Assistant Com- 
missioners for the purpose of work- 
ing it, and if that is so, why on earth 
cannot he use the power which he un- 
doubtedly possesses of appointing Sub- 
Commissioners to work the existing Act. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
not permit the present state of things to 
continue, and that he will appoint addi- 
tional Sub-Commissioners. My hon 
Friend (Mr. T. M. Healy) says the Com- 
missioners are removable, and are, 
therefore, open to influences of an im- 

roper kind, and to that the right hon. 

entleman replies that the additiona 
appointments would involve the element 
of removability. But the complaint is 
that the present system combines the 
element of removability and insufficiency 
of staff. It does not, therefore, lie in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s mouth to use 
that argument. When the Act of 1881 
passed, the Commissioners were under 
the necessity of appointing Sub-Commis- 
sioners to deal with the exceptional 
pressure of work, but they divided them 
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into two categories—those who were to 
be permanently employed and those who 
formed the removable staff. Why does 
the right hon. Gentleman not follow that 
example? I see nothing whatever in 
this argument of irremovability, and I 
do hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
carry out the promise he has made of 
increasing the number of Sub-Commis- 
sioners. So much forthe general work- 
ing of the Act. But I have a special 
complaint to make. I have practiced in 
nearly every union of the County of 
Cork, and I have to complain in the 
strongest manner of the way in which 
that county is treated in this matter. 
On the passing of the Act of 1887 the 
County Cork had a staff of Sub-Com- 
missioners — three Commissioners and 
four Assistant Oommissioners, subse- 

uently receiving the addition of two 

ub-Commissioners. That staff was 
adequate to the requirements of County 
Cork, but the County of Waterford in 
1888 was deliberately added, and thus 
the time of the Commissioners devoted 
to the County Cork wasreduced. Very 
inconvenient results have followed. At 
the present rate of progress the balance 
of work in the County Oork will take 
three years to dispose of. I find in other 
counties that the average number in 
unions within the jurisdiction of 
the Sub-Commissioners is 17; of 
the Oounty Cork it is 25, which 
shows that the latter county is not being 
fairly treated. The present crrangement 


-js most absurd and inconvenient. At 


present the two lay Commissioners are 
senttogether tothe County of Waterford. 
The other four are in the County Cork. 
The two legal Commissioners and the 
Registrar have to go backwards and 
forwards between Waterford and Cork. 
In March last the Commission sat at 
Bantry, in Cork, and from there the 
legal Commissioners and the Registrar 


‘had to travel 100 miles to a place in 


Waterford. Next week they travelled 
100 miles back to Skibbereen, in Cork, 
which is only about 20 miles from 
Bantry, where they could have gone in 
the previous week in a couple of hours. 
From Skibbereen they journeyed 150 
miles to Dungarvan, in Waterford, 
and from Dungarvan they journeyed 
back to another place in Cork. Hampered 
by these absurd conditions, it is im- 
possible that the Commissioners can get 
through their work. I ask the right 


Mr. YU. Healy 
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hon. Gentleman to put an end to such a 
state of things, and give the County 
Cork a Sub-Commission to itself. One 
of the Commissioners died three months 
ago and the vacancy caused has not been 
filled up. It seems to be the present 
policy not to increase the number of 
Commissioners but to actually reduce 
them. Let me point out to the right 
hon. Gentleman that all his efforts seem 
to have been directed to getting rid of 
the hearings in Court, which are a part 
of the proceedings that occupy least 
time. In the County Cork the Commis- 
sioners can get through sufficient cases 
in two or three days to keep the lay 
Commissioners inspecting for months. 
The hearing in Court does not occupy 
more than a quarter of an hour in each 
ease. The right hon. Gentleman is 
beginning at the wrong end. He should 
first endeavour to quicken the inspec- 
tion. His Bill would only meet the 
case where there is no question of law 
involved, and|wherethereis noquestionof 
law involved the case only occupies 20 
minutes. The right hon. Gentleman 
will gain very little by getting rid of 
that 20 minutes’ hearing, and he will 
deprive the tenant of the satisfaction 
he feels in having his case dealt with 
by a public tribunal, On the subject 
of appeals, I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man to carefully consider whether we 
should not abolish altogether appeal 
on the question of value, and restrict it 
to the question of law, on which it is 
the most proper that both landlords and 
tenants should have the right of appeal. 
I think there is general agreement on 
that point, because it approaches bur- 
lesque to see these gentlemen, who 
know nothing about land, and who are 
appointed for legal and administrative 
purposes, hearing an appeal as to the 
value of a farm which they never saw, 
and that appeal taken from two gentle- 
men who are appointed because of their 
special knowledge about land, and who 
have gone over the farm on which they 
have given a decision. Thatis a matter 
to which I venture to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to give his consideration. 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Co. Tyrone) = 
Sir, the Chief Secretary for Ireland has 
stated that the yield of all agricultural 
producein 1888 wasvery much betterthan 
the yield in 1887. That remark, how- 
ever, cannot be taken as applying to 
potatoes, because, compared with 1887, 
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there was a diminution in the yield of 

toes in 1888 of over 1,000,000 tons. 

{ was a very important factor in 
many of the poorest districts of Ireland. 
The number of Sub-Commissioners for 
which the vote is asked is 70. In 1888 
there were 24,000 cases decided; but 
6,000 of these were decided by agree- 
ment out of Court, so that the actual 
work of the 70 Sub-Commissioners is 
brought down to 18,000 cases a year, 
or 1,500 a month. I can understand 
how the 70 men only manage to get 
through 1,500 cases a month after what 
has been said as to the way in which 
they travelled about the country, The 
sooner the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
takes the Commission in hand the 
better. But there was another reason 
for the delay in the settlement of cases. 
The hon. Member for Longford has 
spoken of there being a good deal 
of human nature about the Uom- 
missioners in relation to their remov- 
ability. The Sub-Commissioners are 
now paid by the day, and it was only 
human nature for them to lengthen out 
the job as much as they can. As long as 
these men are paid by the day the work 
of the Commission will drag on and 
the tenants will suffer. Then with 
regard to appeals, a farmer lodg- 
ing an appeal is forced to the 
conclusion that it will be two or three 
years before his appeal was heard, 
This ought not to be. What is now 
done? Two experts are sent down to 
value the land for the purpose of 
fixing the rent. The appeal from them 
is given to three men, who know 
nothing about land and who send down 
avaluer. {Mr. T. M. Hearty and Mr. 
M. Hzaty: No.] That makes the 
matter worse. A valuer used to be 
sent, and upon his recommendation the 
decision was given. But even then it 
was simply one expert in land against 
two. I, therefore, beg the right hon. 
Gentleman to give a position of some- 
thing like permanence to the Com- 
missioners in the Bill, which I hope 
will be brought forward next year. I 
trust, also, that the appeal will be 
restricted to questions of law only. In 
one of the Returns presented under the 
Ashbourne Act a sale is recorded in 
County Galway by the Land Investment 
and Settlement Company, and I wish 
to know what the tenants paid in the 
shape of years’ purchase for their hold- 
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ings, and to whom the Land Commis- 
sion paid the money. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I think, Mr. Courtney, it is 
impossible to exaggerate the hardship 
and inconvenience to all parties, and 
especially to the tenants, which are 
caused by the delay in hearing cases 
under the Act of 1887, and the great 
cost which that delay involves. In 
1857, when the last Land Act was under 
the consideration of this House, I 
ventured to proposs a plan by which 
those difficulties might be got rid of. 
That proposal had the assent at that 
time of all the Irish Members. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Sir, I rise to 
a point of Order. Both the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford and the- — hon. 
Gentleman propose to discuss the legis- 
lative methods for dealing with the 
block in the Land Court. I have no 
objection to the discussion of those 
scheme:, but I would like to know whe- 
ther, if they are discussed, I shall be 
at liberty to make a full answer. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I discussed 
this very question last year at some 
length in Committee. 

HE CHAIRMAN: The action of the 
Commissioners can be discussed on this 
Vote, and it is quite competent for 
hon. Members to suggest methods for 
diminishing the arrears still pending. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Longford did, no doubt, 
enter at considerable length into an 
examination of the Statute of 1887, in 
order to show that it did not get rid of 
the difficulty of arrears, and it is quite 
competent for hon. Members to discuss 
facilitating measures. ‘ 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I proposed 
a method of dealing with arrears which 
received the full assent of Irish Mem- 
bers, and which, if adopted, I believe 
would have cleared them off, and saved 
the State a vast expenditure of money. 
My plan was this—to take holdings 
under £30 and to apply to them an 
average of the decisions of the Commis- 
sioners with respect to holdings of the 
same size, and provisionally to fix their 
rents at the same proportion without 
reference to valuation, allowing either 
party the right of appeal to the Land 
Commissioners, The right hon. Gentle- 
man has taken credit to himself for 
having made proposals to lessen tke 
amount of the arrears, but it appears to 
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me that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
method is based on the principle of not 
consulting the Irish Plt aia asubject 
with which they are intimately con- 
cerned. I feel satisfied that if he 
entered into consultation with the Irish 
Members and made a proposal in the 
direction I have suggested, he would 
find it possible to clear off the arrears. 
For my part,I look with some hesitation 
and dismay on the proposal to increase 
the number of Sub-Commissioners. I 
think there is great force in the remark 
‘of the hon. Member (Mr. T.W. Russell) 
that the method of pay by the day 
accounts for the slow progress the Sub- 
‘Commissioners make—only 1,500 cases 
a month. 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: That is not 
accurate. 

Mr.SHAW LEFEVRE: At all events, 
‘the amountof work doneisnotlarge. I en- 
tirely agree with what the Chief Secretary 
said as to the inexpediency of increasing 
the number of Sub-Commissioners, and 

I agree that the more you multiply their 
numbers the more difficult it will be 
to give them security of tenure. The 
hon. Member for Longford observed 
that when the Act of 1887 was passed, 
the Commissioners were not to increase 
the rent under the schedule of prices. 
It was never for a moment suggested 
that the rents should be increased, but 
that they should be reduced according 
to the fall of prices. And the hon. 
Member for Oarnarvon proposed 
that the Commissioners should take 
into account the yield of crops 
as well as the prices. I certainly 
understood from the Debate that 
the Chief Secretary practically admitted 
that it would be within the competency 
of the Land Commissioners to take into 
account the yield as well as the prices. 
The hon. Member for Carnarvon with- 
drew his Amendment. But of thisI am 
quite sure, that if at the time of the 
pening of the Act of 1887 it had 

een contemplated that the Land 
Commissioners might raise the rent, we 
should certainly have raised the question 
that the yield as well as prices should 
be taken into consideration. I own I 
was greatly surprised to find that the 
Land Commissioners adopted the course 
of raising the rents in spite of the 


protest of their legal members. As to 
the plethora of work before the Com- 
missioners, I most earnestly urge the 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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Chief Secretary to consider, instead of 
increasing the number of Sub-Commis- 
sioners, some such scheme as I have 
suggested. 

gk. FLYNN (Oork, N.): Sir, I am 
afraid that the plan which the right 
hon. Gentleman has ry terse would 
not work well, because of the diverse con- 
ditions of the different holdings—some 
having been reclaimed from mere bog, 
and others which had been entered upon 
in a better condition. It would be diffi- 
cult to apply to such holdings the same 
average of reduction. As regards the 
prices of 1888, I think the Chief Secre- 
tary will find, on close examination, 
that he is very much mistaken, and 
that the average prices of 1888 
were worse than the average of 1887. 
The argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man contains a fallacy as remarkable in 
its way as anything which he has foisted 
on the House since he became Chief 
Secretary. He says that the prices ought 
only to be taken into account by the 
Commissioners. When the Commis- 
sioners originally fixed the rents, be- 
tween 1882 and 1885, they took into 
account both prices and average yield, 
and surely when they come to revise the 
rents they are bound to adopt a similar 
course. The worse the year the higher 
the price may be; and if they only take 
into account the prices, they may be 
compelled in a year of absolute famine 
and starvation to raise the rents. I 
cannot conceive by what course of rea- 
soning the right hon. Gentleman, who is 
clever enough on most points, can iden- 
tify himself with an argument so trans- 
parently absurd. In the opinion of all 
people in Ireland who have watched the 
proceedings under the Land Act since 
the year 1881 the whole system of ad- 
ministration has been more or less in 
conflict with the spirit of the Act. What 
is the use of passing Acts which are 
supposed to be of value to the struggling 
tenant farmers of Ireland if they are 
administered in such a way that justice 
is denied to the people? I believe that 
a certain number of these Commissioners 
are men of fair and impartial characters; 
but when we see the system under which 
they are appointed, the class of men who 
appoint them, and the result of their 
operations as a whole, it is not surpris- 
ing that the tenant farmers of Ireland 
view the proceedings with considerable 
distrust, and only accept the judicial 
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rents as a settlement on the principle 
that half a loaf is better than no bread. 
Mr. Wrench, who has recently been 
appointed a Land Commissioner, was a 
land agent, and belongs at the present 
time to a landlord club, called the 
Kildare Street Club, in Dublin. I am 
bound to say that the feeling in Ireland 
is that a Commission presided over by 
a man like Mr. Wrench, cannot be 
expected to be fair or impartial. This 
gentleman and his colleagues have the 
appointment of land valuers and sub- 
Committees, and, although it isa matter 
of congratulation that the number of 
Sub-Commissioners has been increased to 
70, we find that a large number of them 
are connected with the landlord in- 
terest. Looking through the list I find 
that one of them, Mr. Charles Hamilton, 
is a Member of Kildare Street Club; 
another,Mr. Armstrong, has been hither- 
to employed in making valuations for 
landlords ; another is a Galway landlord, 
another a Roscommon landlord, and 
so on through the entire list. Take the 
case of legal Commissioners. If they 
had only to decide points of law, per- 
haps the argument would not affect the 
case so strongly, but I am informed that 
they have an equal voice with the other 
Commissioners in the adjustment of the 
rent and the sole voice in law. The 
legal Commissioner in the County of 
Cork, Mr. Lawrence Doyle, has been a 
strenuous advocate of the landlord party, 
and is equally well known as a strenuous 
opponent of the tenants’ claims for fair 
rents under the Acts of 1881 and 1887. 
About a year ago when a large number 
of tenants were in Court and their 
solicitor was making a statement as to 
the value of the tenancies and the 
exclusive claim of the tenants to the 
full value of their improvements, they 
burst into some kind of applause in 
Court. The applause was very promptly 


subdued, and the legal Commissioner | g 


turned round upon them, and said he 
would not have his Court turned into a 
pandemonium, and called the people who 
werecoming before him assuitors “a pack 
of howling savages.” I can easily under- 
stand an outburst oftemper from a judicial 
functionary ‘whose temper was ruffled 
by an act of disrespect of that kind, but 
the language Mr. Doyle used shows 
the animus and the utter want of 
impartiality on the part of a large num- 
ber of these men. The right hon. 
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Gentleman has found fault with my hon, 
Friend the Member for Longford for 
raising this discussion, and has said 
that this Committee is wholly unsuited 
to judge of the impartiality or otherwise 
of the Sub-Commissioners. But what 
other Court of Appeal is there in the 
land? If the people of Ireland have 
strong grounds for believing that these 
appointmentsare unfair, and that the men 
appointed do not act fairly between land- 
lord and tenant, what other avenue 
have they for the expression of their 
opinions except that of their Re- 
presentatives in this House? This is 
why we have to raise a Debate on this 
Vote year after year. It is not out of 
“pure cussedness,” to use an American 
expression, that Members on this side 
of the House get up and talk about the 
Commissioners. It is,to say the least 
of it, an unpleasant thing for us to find 
fault with functionaries who are not 
directly connected with the Executive 
and do not fall under the same censure 
as Resident Magistrates or constabulary 
officers. But we have to point out that 
there is a widespread feeling in Ireland 
that theSub. Commissioners are appointed 
almost directly in the landlords’ interest, 
and that when they are not landlords 
themselves or agents, they are diroctly 
connected with the landlord interests. 
It has been pointed out that out of the 
large number who have been appointed, 
only eight are tenant farmers. We 
are told that a large number of them 
have a practical acquaintance with the 
value of land, but we are not told how. 
If 70 Commissioners have been 
appointed, I want to know why 50 
or 60 per cent of them should not 
have been farmers? There are plenty 
of hard-headed practical farmers in the 
North of Ireland whom you might have 
selected if you object to men from the 
South and West. Could you not have 
ot 50 farmers, say, from South Tyrone, 
who could not be accused of undue par- 
tiality towards the tenants of the South 
and West, and yet who would be sure to 
have a knowledge of the value of land? 
It would not have been too much to 
expect that one or two of the members 
of every one of these Sub-Commissions 
should be tenant farmers, having a 
practical acquaintance with the value 
of land and with the difficulty of making 
money out of it in these times. I sup- 
pose it would be a matter of extreme 
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difficulty for anyone to arrive by any 
process of calculation at the average 
reductions that have been given by 
landlords in England; but with refer- 
ence to the instances that have come 
under my own observation, I do not 
think I am indulging in the language 
of exaggeration when I say that the 
average reductions given in many cases 
in England without pressure, without 
Land Acts, and without agitation, mur- 
der, violence, and bloodshed, have 
exceeded the reductions given under 
the Irish Land Acts after intense agita- 
tion. Wesee on the Treasury Bench 
two or three Gentlemen who are them- 
selves the strongest examples of the 
argument I have Jaid before the Com- 
mittee, because they themselves have 
given to their tenants larger reductions 
than we have been able to get for the 
tenants who have made all the improve- 
ments. We have a maximum of ex- 
pense dnd a maximum of legislation 
with a minimum of results; and if this 
question of the Land Commission has 
to be raised again and again on the Vote 
in Supply, the reason is that the 
Government have never risen to the 
height of the situation, and have never 
honestly and fairly administered the 
Act in the spirit in which the Legisla- 
ture passed it. For my part, I believe 
that, although you may increase the 
number of Sub-Commissioners from 70 
to 100, the land question will still be 
_ with you until you change the mode of 
appointment. I believe that the 
hard working bees, as well as the idle 
drones, have some right to a voice in the 
settlement of the value of the land, and 
that, untilyou recognisethat, Parliament 
will have to pass Land Act after Land 
Act, and will still find itself choked up 
with arrears of the land difficulty. I 
am convinced that you will never settle 
the land difficulty in Ireland until you 
adopt a different method of dealing 
with it. 
Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
_ wish to refer only to one subject, which 
has been brought before the House 
se sete and which, I think, cannot 
@ too often brought before it. Fre- 
quent complaints have been made to the 
Chief Secretary in reference to the 
os pete why the tenants have been 
efrauded of their rights. The Land 
Comwission, either from defects of 


machinery or from some worse cause, 
Mr, Flynn 
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has acted in such a way that men 
have had the agony and suspense of 
having their cases left unheard for 18 
or 19 months. I have asked many 
questions in reference to the Olphert 
Estate, which was a typical case. There 
you had oppression on the one side and 
iron-handed power on the other. On 
the 9th of May I asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) a question in 
reference to the hard and _ cruel 
delay which had taken place in the 
adjustment of the rents of that estate, 
The right hon. Gentleman said— 

“From the Report received by the Land 
Commissioners it appears that the applications 
to fix judicial rents from the Olphert estate, 
received by them before the 1st November, 
1887, and at the present outstanding number 
not 125, as alleged in the question, but 82.” 
Kighty-two of these starving tenants 
had, before the 1st of November, done 
the only thing in their power to get the 
rents adjusted and to get permission 
to live in their own homes for 18 months. 
No Land Commission was sent down 
to adjust the rents. The right hon. 
Gentleman goes on to say— 

“ All cases received from this estate up to 
the 3lst of December, 1887, are on the list for 
hearing, which will be delivered in a few days. 
It may be recollected that the landlord has 
offered 25 per cent reduction on non-judicial 
rents, and that any tenant Srna whom pro- 
ceedings in ejectment are brought, who has 
made application to have a fair rent fixed, can 
apply to the Court in which such proceedings 
are pending to obtain a stay of execution upon 
such terms as the Court may direct.’ 

How could a tenant without the means 
to support himself or his family 
employ counsel to institute a motion 
in Dublin to have his case expe- 
dited or to get evictions stayed ? 
Under the most humble process in the 
ordinary Quarter Sessions Courts a 
defence of eviction proceedings, even if 
successful, would cost £6. That would 
be the entire six years’ rent of many of 
these people. Well, the evictions took 
place, and I heard of the right hon. 
Gentleman only a few evenings ago 
glorying in their success, and saying that 
the battering ram was the best thing to 
use in reference to such people. Why 
was not the Commission sent to the 
estate? In every case the arrangement 
was to give these tenants no judicial 
settlements, and to allow Olphert a free 
hand to dispose of them as he thought 


fit. This case affords an object lesson 
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in misgovernment in Ireland, and shows 
that there is one law for the rich and 
another for the poor. 

*Sir O. LEWIS (Antrim, N.): I wish 
to refer to the statement made by the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), that 
during the Debates on the Act of 1887 
it was never suggested by anybody of 
position that that Act could possibly be 
used with the result of increasing rents. 
My recollection of what took place dur- 
ing the Debate was so different from 
that of the right hon. Gentleman that I 
have taken the trouble to refer to the re- 
pont of the discussion. I findin Volume 

OCOXVII. of Hansard, page 416, that 
no less a person than my noble Friend 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, whose 
connection with the Land Question and 
with the landed interest in Ireland is 
Sa agra well-known, said on the 11th of 

uly, in reference to a speech which had 
been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Stirling Burghs 
(Mr. Campbell- Bannerman) :-— 

“The right hon..Gentleman went on to say 
that under these proposals the rents might be 
increased, and that that was unfair. But our 
object is to do justice between man and map, 


and if you allow the tenant to go into Court | 


that his rent may be reduced if it is too high, 
why should you take from the landlord the 
power of having his rents increased where they 
are too low?” 

I am not entering into the question 
whether it was just or prudent on that 
occasion to include in the provisions of 
the Bill an enactment which could be 
used in that way. Iam dealing simply 
with the question whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was right in maintain- 
ing it was never contemplated by 
any one thatrents might be increased. 
During the Debate from which I have 
quoted this very probability was used 
as argument on each side of the 
House. I merely rose to refer to this 
point, as 1 think itis a matter of the 
gravest importance that the Debate on 
this matter should not go upon wrong 
lines, and that we should keep to the 
facts of the case. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I made 
the statement after reading the Debates 
which took place in 1887, and after 
special reference to the speeches made 
by those who were responsible for the 
Bill—the Chief Secretary and the Irish 
Attorney General. I did not think it 
worth while to read the speech of the 
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First Lord ot the Admiralty, which, 
after all, does not lay down principles ; 
his observations are merely in the nature 
of obtter dicta. : 

Mr. M‘OARTAN (Down, 8.): The 
hon, Baronet has, as usual, been 
advocating the interests of the land- 
lords, and I believe that in the Debate 
to which he has referred it always was 
in the minds of the landlords in this 
House, and, indeed, in the minds of 
hon. Members opposite, that there 
should be an increase in the rents. It 
was intended, if possible, to turn the 
Land Bill into a weapon against the 
tenant in favour of the landlords, and 
well have hon. Members succeeded in 
doing it. In the year 1881, when the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act was passed, 
hon. Members opposite admitted that it 
was absolutely necessary to bring in a 
Bill to deal with arrears, and a similar 
admission was made when the 1887 Bill 
was before the House. But all that was 
done in the latter case was to provide 
that any reduction of the rent should be 
pa ser to the rent accruing from the 
gale day next before the application was 
made to the Court. For instance, if the 
application was made before November, 
1887, the rent running from May, 1887, 
would be affected by it. It then became 
the duty of the Government, in order to 
bring the relief to the tenants which was 
so much required, to appoint a sufficient 
number of Sub-Commissioners to ad- 
minister this law which the House 
passed, and which the House itself in- 
tended for the relief of the Irish tenants. 
But what has happened? For nearly 
two years applications have been before 
the Court that are still unheard. Time 
after time has the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary been 
directed to this fact—that there isnot a 
sufficient number of Sub-Commissioners 
to deal with the applications of tenant 
farmers to have fair rents fixed. Time 
after time I, myself, have directed his 
attention to this fact, and it has also 
been pointed out from these Benches, 
that there are in Ireland landlords hard- 
hearted enough to enforce their powers 
against tenants whose applications to 
have a fair ren’ fixed are still pending. 
One of the first of the landlords to carry 
out this act of injustice towards tenants 
was the head of the Executive of the 
Government, the Lord Lieutenant him- 
self. The unfortunate tenant tried by 
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every means in his power to come to a 
‘settlement with Lord Londonderry; he 
offered to leave the matter to arbitration. 
But it was of no avail; the Lord Lieu- 
tenant wanted to set an example to the 
rest of the landlords of the country, in 
-order to show them how to turn the Act 
of 1887 into an engine of persecution 
against the tenants. But while we were 
not allowed a sufficient number of Sub- 
‘Commissioners to carry out the remedial 
provisions of the Land Act, we were 
given a sufficient number of removable 
officials to carry out the penal enact- 
ments of the Statute, and to enforce the 
charges made against unfortunate 
‘tenants, who rushed back to the homes 
from which they had been unjustly 
evicted. Now, what is the remedy for 
this state of things? I do not agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford that the appointment of 
additional Sub-Commissioners would not 
be a remedy. It is, to my mind, the 
only remedy that there is. You wanta 
sufficient number of Courts to deal with 
all the cases which are awaiting settle- 
ment, and unless you have a sufficient 
number of Commissioners, how can the 
#ases be disposed of? One of my hor. 
-Friends has pointed out that in certain 
counties you only have one legal Com- 
missioner to preside over three sets of 
Sub-Commissioners. In the North of 
Treland—in County Down and County 
-Antrim—that state of things prevails, 
_and the legal Commissioner has to be con- 
-tinually travelling from one part of the 
county to another in order to take part 
in the work of the Sub-Commission- 
ers. This, to my mind, is a most 
mannecessary expenditure of time and 
money, and it is certain that if we had 
more legal Commissioners the Sub- 
Commissioners would be able to get 
through a considerably greater amount 
of work. I do not agree with some of 
my hon. Friends who have suggested 
that the appointment of two laymen to 
sit with County Court Judges in order 
4o deal with these cases would give 
satisfaction. My experience in the 
North of Ireland leads me to an entirely 
different conclusion. In my own county, 
for instance, we have a County Court 
Judge whose tendency is certainly in 
favour of the landlords, and what has 
been the result ? Why, since the passing 
of the Act in 1881, not half a dozen 
eases have been brought before him by 
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the tenants. In fact, they will not avail 
themselves of the opportunity of going 
before this County Court Judge. It is 
my opinion that the Court which the 
right hon. Gentleman now proposes to 
constitute will prove nothing more or 
less than a mockery. It is a Court which 
will not command the confidence of the 
tenants, and I would strongly recom- 
mend the Chief Secretary not to persevere 
with his proposal. There is another 
subject to which. I wish to refer, and 
that is the subject of appeals. I think 
it is a scandal that appeals which have 
been pending for three or four years 
are still unheard. A short time ago we 
had a sitting of the Land Commission 
in my own county, and several appeals 
were tried without the holdings being 
inspected by the Commissioners. In a 
large number of the cases the rent was 
increased, but in some seven or eight 
cases the decisions were withheld, and 
it has since been decided that a Court 
valuer should be sent to inspect the 
farms. But who is the Court valuer to 
be? It is Mr. Babington, a land agent 
in the County Armagh, a gentleman 
who has never appeared in the Land 
Court unless it has been to give evidence 
in favour of the landlords. I should 
like to ask the Chief Secretary why such 
a man as that is appointed to this posi- 
tion ? Under the present state of affairs, 
I think it would be far better if we had 
no appeal on the question of value. I 
think that the appeals should be limited 
to questions of law, and I go farther, 
and say that in order to get rid of ap- 
peals within a reasonable time there 
should be power to go before a Judge 
of Assize and get the point de- 
cided. With regard to the revi- 
sion of judicial rents, I was very 
glad to hear my hon. Friend’s references 
to this matter. We have never been 
able to lay our hands on the instructions 
which have been sent out to the Com- 
missioners with regard to the basis on 
which the revision shall be made. We 
find that in the year 1887, when straw 
was very dear, it was dealt with as one 
of the articles of produce on which to 
ground the revision of rent ; but in 1888, 
when it was very cheap, it was conve- 
niently omitted from the list, and the 
tenant was deprived of all advantage 
arising from the reduction in the price 
of straw. Now, I should like to know 
on what principle the Land Commission 
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proceeds in regard to the revision of 
these rents, and I think we ought to ob- 
tain this information from the Govern- 
ment. In conclusion, let me state that 
the course which has been adopted by 
the Chief Szcretary is not one which is 
calculated to give satisfaction to the 
people of Ireland. I would strongly 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman 
that if he means to do anything towards 
pacifying the country he must alter his 
whole course of procedure, and ad- 
minister the Land Act in a very different 
spirit. 

Mx. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): I 
have had as much experience as any 
Member of this House in the matter of 
the Land Courts practice. I have had 
experience of the working of the Sub- 
Commissioners and of the Head Com- 
missioners, and I have had experience 
of every kind, especially on the question 
of appeals. Now, Ido not agree with 
the suggestion that the Head Commis- 
sioners do not listen to the evidence as 
to the value. On the contrary, my ex- 
perience is that they consider that 
evidence fairly and conscientiously. 
Where I think the mistake has been 
made, is in cases where Sub- 
Commissioners who are best acquainted 
with a.pastoral country are brought in 
to value land in a tillage country, and I 
am happy to say that even where these 
mistakes have been made they have been 
rectified on appeal to the Head Commis 
sioners. The men who are chosen as 
Sub-Commissioners are generally large 
farmers—men in the occupation of large 
tracts of land—and they are, therefore, 
competent judges for large holdings, 
although they may be poor judges for 
small farms. An appeal, therefore, on the 
question of value is necessary. The 
great thing is to do justice between 
landlord and tenant in regard to a par- 
ticular farm, and if mistakes have been 
made in doing that, it has been possible 
to get them remedied by appeal. My 
hon. Friend who spoke last has com- 
plained of the appointment of a gentle- 
man as Oourt Valuer with whom I am 
well acquainted, and I must say that 
when I heard of the appointnent 
being made I viewed it with pleasure, 
because, although Mr. Babington was a 
landlord’s valuer, he undoubtedly suc- 
ceeded a man to whom he was infinitely 
superior. I do not think that my hon. 
and learned Friend need be afraid that 
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Mr. a will doany injustice to the 
tenants. I know it is impossible, under 
the present administration, to appoint 
anyone to these positions who has 
not strong Conservative support; but I 
believe that, when appointed, these 
gentlemen do their duty well, and I 
think it is to be regretted that the hon. 
Gentleman should look upon Mr. 
Babington as a béte noire. The Sub- 
Commissioners, at any rate, are not so 
bad as our friends the removables under 
the Crimes Act, and they certainly do 
not deserve that unqualified condemna- 
tion which some of my hon. Friends 
seem inclined to shower upon them. 
We must view things as they are, and 
not as if we lived in Utopia. Another 
matter I wish to point out as a reason 
why the Sub-Commission will always 
have my strong support, and that is 
that they bring justice to the poor man’s 
door. This is in itself sufficient, to my 
mind, to make allowances for the 
natural defects of men who are not 
trained lawyers and have not shone as 
legal lights. As to leaving decisions to 
the hurry and chances of the Assize, I 
say, “deliver us from that evil” above 
all things. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will not accept that sugges- 
tion; that would mean that you would 
not have a case properly heard at all. 
I have had as much experience as 
most men on these matters, and I can 
say that such an arrangement would not 
conduce to justice between landlord and 
tenant, and before a case was tried it 
would be estimated, from the known 
character of the Judges, when the land- 
lord would be treated severely, and when 
the tenant would be treated severely. I 
have only to add that I deplore the 
delay that has occurred everywhere, 
and, not the least, in my own district, 
and for this the Government have in- 
curred great responsibility, having re- 
gard to the peace of the country. It is 
not by raising the Police Estimates 
they can secure that peace. Why 
haggle over a few thousand pounds for 
the expense of another Sub-Commission ? 
Why you spend in half a year on extra 
police and Crimes Court officials enough 
to supply the entire machinery for 
wiping off the arrears of judicial rents. 
If the Chief Secretary connot bring 
his mind to transfer the expendi- 
ture, let him by way of equipoise 
spend a pound on the Land Court for 
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wiping out arrears for eve und spent 
pon Crimes Act, and = vil find the 
arrears quickly lessen; and perhaps he 
will find he can decrease his Crimes 
Court expenditure as quickly. My ob- 
ject in rising was to deprecate any 
change of policy in the way proposed by 
my hon. Friend. I say you cannot 
have a tribunal for the hearing of these 
cases half as good as the present. I had 
experience of the working of the Act of 
1870, and from the passing of that Act 
to 1881 I had, I suppose, as much 
active interest in the cases that came 
before the Court as any man, and I can 
say that it was the want of sympathy of 
the County Court Judges that forced the 
Act of 1881. The Act of 1870 failed of 
its effect in a great measure through the 
cold technicality of County Court judg- 
ments, but we have now a tribunal with 
some portion of sympathy with the 
matterstheydeal with. Letusnotcriticise 
this tribunal too severely. They make 
mistakes, as every tribunal will, but the 
great grievance is not due to any fault 
of theirs—it is due to the right hon. 
Gentleman and his fear of the British 
taxpayer. Well, the British taxpayer 
was played out last night. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will take a more 
cheerful view, after seeing what the 
British taxpayer can be reduced to. I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will take 
courage and spend money on the Land 
Court. 

_-Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I think, 
before the Question is put, we might be 
favoured with a reply from the Treasury 
Bench. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am very 
reluctant to add another to the many 
speeches I have made, but if the hon. 
Member thinks it necessary I will do so. 
Ido not think it is necessary for me to 
survey the whole course of the Debate 
since I last spoke, and I think the hon. 
Member who has just spoken has de- 
molished the accusations brought against 
the Land Court. We were told earlier 
that eight Sub-Commissioners only were 
drawn from the tenant farmer class, but 
the hon. Gentleman has shown that this 
class is very numerously represented, so 
on that point it is not necessary for me 
to speak. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford went 
into the scheme he propounded last year, 
by which an automatic system of fixing 
fair rents should be adoped towards 
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small holdings. I do full justice to his 
motives, but I do not think he has quite 
apprehended the difficulties that would 
attend any rough-and-ready process of 
the kind suggested. The right hon. 
Gentleman also stated that the number 
of cases disposed of by the Court ina 
month is 1,500, repeating an error into 
which the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone fell. The number of cases dis- 
posed of in June last was 2,300, and I 


hope cases will continue to be disposed’ 


of at that rate. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I gave the 
numbers for 1888. A very large 
number of cases are disposed of out of 
Court. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, but the 
year 1888 shows an average that is not 
a real test of the speed now shown in 
giving decisions. For a considerable 
period in 1888 there were not so many 
Sub-Commissioners at work as there 
are now. The present speed is much 
above that of 1888. Then a great many 
criticisms have been passed on 
the arbitrary manner as hon. Mem- 
bers think in which Sub-Commissioners 
have been moved from one part of the 
country to another, compelling them 
sometimes to traverse long distances. 
In this respect, I believe, a great reform 
has been effected by the Commission in 
the last few months, and whereas for- 
merly cases used to be taken in the 
order in which they were listed for 
hearing, now, some regard is had to 
the manner in which the holdings are 
distributed. The Land Commissioners 
have in view, as far as possible, the 
economising of the time of the Sub- 
Commissioners, and they have devoted 
themselves, not unsuccessfully, to ad- 
ministration in this respect, and 7 hope, 
even without the passage of the Bill I 
am anxious to have passed, a still 
greater amount of work can be got out 
of the Land Commission in proportion 
to the number of persons employed. 
That, I think, includes all the refer- 
ences I have to make. 

Mr. MACNEILL: ‘There was my 
specific charge in reference to the re- 
hearing of cases on the Olphert Estate. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member for South Donegal has made it 
a matter of complaint that the Executive 
did not send down a Land Commission 
Court to fix fair rents on the Olphert 
Estate. I may tell the hon. Member 
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that I have no control over the move- 
ments of the head Commissioners or 
Sub-Commissioners. The House has 
given an absolute discretion to those 
officials, and the Executive have no 
right at all to interfere. But if the 
hon. Member is really of opinion that 
any serious injury has been caused to 
the tenants on the Olphert. Estate by 
the absence of a Land Court decision, 
he is labouring under a mistake. The 
landlord offered a reduction of 25 per 
cent on non-judicial rents, and the ut- 
most reduction that would have been 
made by a Land Court would have been 
from 30 to 35 per cent. The difference 
between the voluntary and the judicial 
reduction would only amount to 6d. or 
perhaps Is. in the year. That being so, 
it is a great exaggeration to represent 
that a serious loss has been inflicted 
upon the tenants. I hope the Com- 
mittee will now feel that we have dealt 
sufficiently with this important Vote, 
and that we may pass to Votes of ‘not 
less importance. 


Mz. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid.): 
There is one question connected with 
the disposition of these cases to 


which I should like to call attention. 
and that is the manner in which the 
Commissioners are turned loose into 
counties altogether without regard to 
their local knowledge of requirements in 
the districts where they are called upon 
to adjudicate. A Sub-Commissioner is 
taken from Dublin and sent to fix 
fair rents in Donegal, and though he 
may be perfectly acquainted with the 
conditions of agriculture in the first 
mentioned county he may be absolutely 
unacquainted with the requirements of 
Donegal. So also to send a man from 
Ulster to fix fair rents in the County of 
Cork, where the system of agriculture 
differs widely from that in the North, 
almost amounts to a travesty of justice. 
I would urge that the labours of a Sub- 
Commissioner should be confined, as far 
as possible, to the province with the 
agricultural conditions of which he is 
well acquainted. A man well accus- 
tomed to the usages of Ulster may be 
unqualified to appreciate the require- 
ments of Munster or Connaught. In 
Munster you have grass farms combined 
with little cultivation; in Ulster you 
have wholly different conditions of 


farming. What would be a large farm | 
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in Ulster would be a very small farm in 
Munster, and fair rents have to be 
determined on wholly different cone 
ditions of farming. There are parts of 
Ireland where the conditions differ more 
widely than they do between some parts 
of Ireland and England. I would 
urge, therefore, that Sub-Commisge 
sioners should deal as far as possible 
with cases where the conditions. of 
farming are nearly identical. That 
will conduce more to uniformity 
in the fixing of fair rents upon an ine 
telligent system, and greatly reduce the 
number of appeals. Then under Sube 
head D I observe an increase in expen- 
diture for collecting market prices, 
which cannot, I think, be excused; and 
there is less excuse when we find asso- 
ciated with this increase, an increase in 
the judicial rents under the Act of 1887, 
and the self-acting machinery for ine 
creasing or decreasing judicial rents. 
The increase has been in a manner 
never contemplated under that Act, and 
indicates that the system of collecting 
prices is imperfect. I am convinced that 
had this result been foreseen the clause 
in this Act would never have been 
sanctioned. Warnings were given at 
the time, but unheeded; and unfortu- 
nately the result on the increase of 


rents has surprised even the landlord - 


party. Unfortunately, too, the only 
Chief Commissioner who occupies an 
independent position, and can give an 
opinion on legal authority is Mr. Justice 
O’ Hagan. Theother Commissioners hold- 
ing their tenure of office from year to 
year are apt, as the time for renewal of 
office comes round, to become extreme 
advocates of the landlord party. I 
would urge on the Solicitor General the 
consideration of my suggestion in refer- 
ence to the fixing of fair rents b 
Sub-Commissioners acquainted wi 
the conditions of farming in the dis- 
tricts in which they adjudicate. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass II. 


Motion made, and (Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum not exceeding £4,478 be 
granted to Her Majesty to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1890, for 
the Salaries of the Officers and Attendants of 
the Household of the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land and other Expenses.” 
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“Mr. MACNEILL: I have but 
a few words to say in reference to 
this Vote, and I regret that it takes 
oe of the more important Vote 
or the Chief Secretary. However, a 
vast sum of money is wasted on the 
frippery and nonsense of this ginger- 
Dread Court, and many items require 
examination, There is an entry of 
£829 Os. 8d. for the Private Secretary 
of the Lord Lieutenant—there is a 
certain economic ring about the 8d. 
What are the duties of this gentleman 
that he should require such a large re- 
mhuneration? He has not occasion to 
write many letters, he has not occasion 
to correspond with “Dear Mr. Army- 
tage.”” Does he keep the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s racing accounts? Let the 
Chief Secretary consider. He could keep 
two Resident Magistrates for this 
amount! Cecil Roche and Captain 
Segrave could go from one end of Ire- 
land to the other and sentence us all to 
six months’ imprisonment for this 
amount. Then what do the four Aides- 
de-camp do for their £200 each ? What 
are the duties of the three gentlemen 
in waiting who, together, receive £443 ? 
Will the Chief Secretary, the Secre- 
tary of all Secretaries, tell us what 
are the duties of these gentlemen? 
Does the Private Secretary draw up 
those short and foolish speeches with 
which from time to time Lords Lieu- 
tenant irritate the people? What are 
— the functions of the State Steward, for 
which he is paid £506, or of the Comp- 
troller with £414? Does the Gentle- 
man Usher or the Chamberlain dis- 
charge any duty for the salaries they re- 
ceive? The same question applies to the 
Master of the Horse and the Sergeant 
of the Riding Horse. Is there.a riding 
horse in the Castle, or where does the 
Sergeant earn his £30 a year? Passing 
from these I come to the provisions 
made for the welfare of the soul 
of the Lord Lieutenant—and these 
amount to £789. The chaplain to 
Dublin Castle is allowed £335, and his 
reading clerk £42; organist, choristers, 
and chapel keeper bring up the total to 
£789. But I would ask do any mem- 





bers of the Lord Lieutenant’s household 
attend the ministrations of the chaplain? 
Do they not usually attend the services 
att he Hibernian Military School, or 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, or elsewhere? 
Very interesting also are the items 
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under the head of ‘‘ Salaries and Allow- 
ances for the Office of Arms.” First 
we have “ Ulster King of Arms,” £920. 
Sir Bernard Burke supplies genealogies 
and arms to all and sundry who 
require such distinction. No doubt 
he would, if requested, add a ‘‘ battering 
ram” argent to the Chief Secretary’s 
quarterings. Various other items make 
up the total of this sub-head to £1,091. 

ow that would not be an unreasonable 
amount for the genuine work that Sir 
Bernard Burke does. He is a learned 
antiquarian scholar, and his services 
as keeper of the State Papers in the 
Irish R cord Office are most valuable. 
But for the most genuine work he does 
in this capacity he is paid much less 
than for ministering to the extravaganza 
at Dublin Castle, and deciding ques- 
tions of precedence between a ‘ knight 
banneret”’ anda “‘ knight bachelor,” or 
who has the claim to take certain ladies 
in to dinner. Then there is the entry 
of £12 16s. for the “kettle drummer’’ 
to which official reference has been often 
made in this House, and who still 
survives all criticism, and then we come 
tothe expenses for the Insignia of the 
Order of St. Patrick, £60, jand it is 
curious to note that the emblazoning 
and repairing of arms invariably comes 
to the same amount every year. 
The insignia are never cleaned. They 
are dirty deal shields, and so on, in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. They are never 
brushed from year’s end to year’s end, 
and the cobwebs are never removed 
from them. Yet £60 a year is charged 
for attending to them. It will be little 
short of a gross violation of trust if we 
vote the sum. The Committee is asked 
to supply money for keeping up the 
paraphernalia of a gingerbread Court, 
and for administering to the vulgar 
vanity of people who have emerged 
from shops, and are ashamed of their 
origin. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, §.): One 
would have thought that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant got quite enough money to pay 
his own servants. An examination of 
the list of minions who are attached to 
the vice-regal household shows that a 
number of them are in receipt of very 
large pensions. We are bound to be- 
lieve that the pensions have been 
awarded to them because they are no 
longer of any service. Here, however, 
they turn up smiling, and one of them 
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gets £150, another £250, another £240, 
and soon. The one who has £240 is 
surgeon to the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police Force, and everybody who is 
acquainted with that force knows that 
any farrier or blacksmith in the City 
could do all that is required. A great 
many of these appointments date 2 
to the Lord Lieutenancy of the Duke of 
Abercorn, and I think that no one 
knows better than the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bristol (Sir 
M. Hicks Beach) how the hungry 
Hamiltons in Ireland search for every 
office. Their maw is insatiable. They 
hang on to their friends in every De- 
partment, and there is no getting rid of 
them. These men are the boa constric- 
tors of the State. If anyone rises in 
this House to protest against their pro- 
ceedings, a defence is always made for 
them. £800 a year is spent on aide-de- 
camps to the Lurd Lieutenant, though 
those who occupy the posts already 
draw their pay as officers in the 
Army. Then there is a chaplain, I 
suppose for the preservation of the 
soul of the Lord Lieutenant. I 
wonder whether it has never struck 
Lords Lieutenants with surprise that 
their souls should be so very expensive. 
I cannot imagine why the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should not pay for the servants 
of his household. If I had £20,000 a 
year from anybody I would pay my own 
servants. Of course we are told that 
the Lord Lieutenant could not keep up 
the necessary state unless he had this 
staff. I can understand that there 
should be a certain amount of state in 
the Court of the Sovereign; but surely 
no one expects that you should keep up 
splendour in the half-crown Court of 
Dublin. Even the Chief Secretary 
cannot endure to spend more than three 
days there atatime. The place is left 
to dusters and housekeepers—some of 
the officials have residences outside in 
the small suburban villas of Dublin, 
and they rarely put their noses into the 
place. To throw down £7,400 of the 
pave money orate year to we scrambled 
or by these eis really preposter- 
ous. i I cil beh, the "eek, 
the Stewarts, the Vane Tempests,'and the 
other families that exploit Ireland for 
the benefit of themselves and their 
followersshould pay their camp-followers 
themselves. These camp-followers are 
generally a most useless and vagabond 
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set, and would not be tolerated in any 
other country in the world. 
Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid.):. 
I hope the Committee will not fail to 
note that this Vote does not represent 
all that is asked for for the Lord Lieu-. 
tenant, the total amount being not 
£7,400,-but £38,600. I am disposed to 
think that a Vote of this kind is more 
or less necessary as long as the Lord 
Lieutenant is retained. We may, some 
of us, have no objection to the principle 
of the maintenance of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and I myself think it a very 
d thing that it should be maintained. 
Pirligrs Iam right in saying that the 
office of Lord Lieutenant is not a profit- 
able one, inasmuch as the holders of it. 
have always to expend more than they 
receive, but at the same time I must 
enter my | pos against such a large 
number of minor useless offices, some 
of which are purely grotesque, being 
attached to the Department. I think 
that the office of Ulster King-at-Arms, 
held by Sir Bernard Burke, might very 
well be dispensed with. He is a 
great genealogist, and has published 
many books which have more circula- 
tion in England than in Ireland, 
The reward he has got for publish- 
ing these books is that of being 


practically quartered on the taxpayersof | 


the country. He receives £750 as Ulster 
King-at-Arms and £500 a year more as 
Keeper of the Record Office. Both these 
offices are sinecures. As Keeper of the 

Records Sir Bernard Burke has an un-- 
rivalled opportunity of making himself 
useful in the collection and publication 
of doouments dealing with the history 
of Ireland. With the exception of trac- 
ing the history of families he has done 
nothing whatever to earn his salt. I 
would respectfully suggest to the right 
hon Gentleman the Chief Secretary if he 

happens to be Chief Secretary when Sir 
Bernard Burke resigns or vacates his 
office, that he might very reasonably 
reduce this annual Vote by abolishing the 
Office of Ulster King-at-Arms. There is 
in the Vote an item of £40 for providing 
certain insignia for the Order of St. 
Patrick. I believe that no investiture of 
the Order has taken place during the last 
twelve months, and T do not understand 
what the item is for. The Vote also 
includes an item of £1,563 for Queen’s 
Plates. This was originally intended 
for the purpose of encouraging and im- 
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wing the breeding of horses, but in 
England it has been discovered by 
experience that the money so devoted 
does not produce any satisfactory 
results, and it has been devoted to other 
purposes. At present there is already 
an allowance of £5,000 annually made 
to the Royal Dublin Society for the 
encouragement of horse breeding, and it 
would be far better if this sum of £1,500 
was also devoted to that society for a 
similar purpose. I should be sorry to 
ask the Committee to reject the sum, but 
I think the whole amount that comes 
under Sub-head D might be dispensed 
with ; and for the purpose of protesting 
against the waste that occurs in this 
connection, I beg to move to reduce the 
Vote by £1,091 for the salaries and 
allowances of the Office of Arms. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Item D, of £1,091, for Salaries, 
and Allowances of Office of Arms, be 
omitted from the proposed Vote.” —( dr. 
Matthew Kenny.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
hon. Gentleman in the attack he has 
made on the Ulster King-at-Arms has 
omitted to refer to the fact that the ex- 
penditure of £1,100 is not a charge ‘on 
the Treasury. At all events, he care- 
fully kept it out of his observations. As 
a matter of fact the Office of Arms is 
almost self-supporting, the fees received 
__ being nearly sufficient to cover the 
expenditure of the office. The average 
deficit is annually only about £220 a 
year. Attacks have been made on 
various officers of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
household. I do not think it is worth 
while to enter into details, but I will 
content myself with saying that so long 
as there is a Lord Lieutenant there 
must be a Lord Lieutenant’s household. 
Whether there ought to be a Lord 
Lieutenant at all is an open question, 
and one upon which the hon. Member 
whe introduced this subject appears to 
have a much more decided opinion in 
favour of the retention of the office than 
I myself have. As has already been 
stated, however, there are certain offices 
which, when they become vacant, it is 
not intended to fill up without previous 
consultation with the Treasury. Among 
these are the offices of Ulster King-at- 
Arms and the drummer who is the last 
survivor of the Viceregal band. With 
regard to Queen’s Plates, I confess 
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that I am not an admirer of this mode 
of encouraging horse breeding, and 
when I was Secretary for Scotland I did 
what I could to alter it in Scotland: As 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, soon after 
taking office, I inquired into the subject, 
but a very small amount of inquiry 
convinced me that any attempt to inter-' 
fere with the Queen’s Plates would 
raise a storm of indignation, and this I 
was unwilling, in regard to this subject, 
toundergo. Iquite admit that Ido n 
wish to add to the many controversies 
which I already have on my hands with 
regard to Irish affairs. The hon. Member 
holds, eer rightly, that the money 
might be better aa in encouraging 
horse breeding. In that opinion, how- 
ever, he needs the concurrence of many 
of kis friends, and certainly of many 
people in Ireland. 

rn, M. J. KENNY: I have the 
support of everybody except those who 
are nally interested in the races. 

kr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
hon. Member is wrong, and that if I 
took the course he asks me to take a 
large number of gentlemen opposite 
would get up and denounce this new 
instance of alien tyranny. I hope the 
hon. Member will not think it necessa: 
to press his Motion to a Division, and 
hope the Committee will consent to pass 
the Vote, which is not for the Lord 
Lieutenant, but for his household, a 
Vote of a kind that must pass so long as 
Parliament determines to maintain the 
office. 

Mr. MAO NEILL: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not referred to the 
ecclesiastical establishment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The eccle- 
siastical establishment of the Lord 
Lieutenant comes directly under the 
general argument I have used. If you 
abolish the ecclesiastical establishment 
you will not effect an immediate 
economy, because you will have to 
give pensions to the present holders of 
offices. It has always been held that 
an ecclesiastical establishment is a 
necessary part of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
household. In these circumstances I 
should no more assent to the abolition 
of the ecclesiastical than I should to any 
other part of the Viceregal state. 

Mr. FLYNN (Oork, N.): I should 
not have troubled the Committee but 
for the concluding observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman. It seems to be 
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his peculiar misfortune, or else it is his. 
deliberate intention, that whenever he 
intervenes in Irish Debates, whether of 
a set character or upon the Estimates, 
to raise a storm or, at all events, to set 
a breeze ablowing, which is altogether 
unnecessary. Anyone who listened to 
my hon. Friend will agree that he spoke 
in a most temperate manner, and cer- 
tainly there was no idea in our minds 
of that “acrimony and that storm of 
indignation” to which the right hon. 
Gentleman refers in connection with the 
Vote for Queen’s Plates. We reserve 
our indignation for some subject more 
worthy of it; we reserve it, for instance, 
for the consideration of the salary of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is straying beyond the limits of the 
Amendment before the Oommittee, 
which is to omit the item for, Ulster 
King: at-Arms. 

Mr. FLYNN : I defer to yourruling, 
Sir, and will only refer to the item, and 
at once I take issue with my hon, 
Friend who has moved the uabustion: 
This item is one of the last remnants of 
respectability allowed to remain from 
the Civil List of the ancient Irish nation, 
It is a touching tribute from a parsi- 
monious Treasury to the instincts of a 
separate nation, and to the treatment 
that nation is entitled to at the hands 
of the people of this country. It is a 
survival of the time when Irishmen, 
whether they recognised the Lord- 
Lieutenant or not, were proud of a state 
of things in which there really is a 
Court, and something more than the 
tawdry flippery and trivial tinsel such 
such as we now see in Dublin. Ido 
not agree with my hon, Friend in his 
Motion for reducing the Vote. But it 
is needless for the Chief Secretary to 
talk of denunciation of tyranny ; there 
is nothing of the kind in this discussion. 
I express my opinion when I say that 
I should regret to see the item abo- 
lished, and I hope that when the present 
occupier of the office has ceased to hold 
it his successor will hold it under cir- 
cumstances of greater dignity under the 
authority of this or of an Irish House 
of Commons. Differences of opinion we 
have on this subject, but the right hon. 
Gentleman altogether transcends the 
importance of these differences. Itis one 
of the functions of this Committee to 
criticise these items, and of this amount 
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of £7,478 for the household of the Lor: 
Lieutenant there is much, if we wer® 
disposed to criticise with severe economy, 
to which we might take exception. The 


Vote for the Lord Lieutenant himself .is. 


withdrawn from criticism. because it is 
yable out of the Consolidated Fund, 
ut all the criticisms that we address to 
this particular Vote before us are not 
unconnected with the higher. subject 
which we have in view, though techni-. 
cally we cannot deal with it. I hope.my 
hon. Friend will not find it necessary to. 
divide on his Amendment. 

Mr. COSSHAM (Bristol, ee : It is 
er elear that we cannot enlist our 

ish friends on the side of economy, and 
that whatever is to be done in that 
direction must be done by English Mem- 
bers. I would contrast with this enor- 
mous expenditure, which we are called 
upon to provide for the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, the figures that in the same 
connection apply to that great people on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

Tue OHAIRMAN: The question 
before the Committee is the Motion on 
the item for the Ulster King-at-Arms. 

Mr. COSSHAM: I quite understand 
that, because it is part of the household 
expenditure which I conceive to be on 
an extravagant scale, and of it this item 
of £1,091 is a considerable part. It 
does not appear to me that a poor 
country like Ireland is justified in hav- 
ing all this expenditure on a Court, and 
if a Division is taken I shall certainly 
support my hon. Friend. We have the 
assurance that some of these offices will 
not be filled up when vacated by the 
present holders. I hope this will be 
carried out rigorously, and that the right 
hon. Gentleman will retain office long 
enough to give effect to his undertaking. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 68; 
Noes 101.—(Div. List, No. 334.) 


-Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.): There has 
been an outcry in some quarters for the 
abolition of the officeof Lord Lieutenant, 
and it has been stated that the office 
has been filled in recent years by those 
who certainly have not endeared it to 
the Irish people. For my own part, I 
am not prepared for the abolition of the 
office,for as long as Ireland occupies the 

sition she does under the Act of 

nion, I look upon the office of Lord 
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Lieutenant as one of the few symbols 
left of our separate nationality. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: It is not com- 
petent for the hon. Member to discuss 
the question of the abolition of the 
Lord Lieutenant. : 

Mr. GILL: I was merely making a 
reference in passing. I was going to refer 
to the changes in the personality; but 
I pass from that. I will only say, in 
relation to the present holder of the 
office, that the Irish people have good 
reason to believe that they do not get 
full value for its retention. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The allowance 
to the Lord Lieutenant is specially 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund, 
and it is impossible to discuss the per- 
formance of the Lord Lieutenant upon 
this Vote. 

Mr. GILL: Under the circumstances, 
Ido not think is worth while my pro- 
ceeding any further. 

Mr. M. HARRIS (Galway, E.): It 
isa delusion and a sham to vote this 
money to keep up the household of the 
Lord Lieutenant while the homes and 
rooftrees of people in all parts of Ire- 
land are being levelled to the ground by 
the forces under his control. Day after 
day we have records of these things, 
and certainly if I had it in my power I 
would sooner vote money for the 
support of these poor people and their 
homes than I would vote anything to 
keep up the household of the Lord 

“Lieutenant. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed: 


“That a sum, not exceeding £26,271, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1890, for the 
Salaries and Ex of the Offices of the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 
— and London, and Subordinate Depart- 
ments.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I do not rise 
for the purpose of raising any general 
discussion on the policy and adminis- 
tration of the ChiefSecretary for Ireland, 
but for the purpose of raising a specific 
question in accordance with an under- 
taking which I gave come days ago, 
namely, as to the correspondence be- 
tween the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
and Father Costello, the newly-appointed 
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nso priest of Woodford, and with 
ishop Healy, the coadjutor Bishop of 
that diocese in reference to the renewed 
wholesale evictions by Lord Clanricarde 
on that property. It is now some 18 
months since I dealt with the whole of 
this question, and still this miserable 
dispute continues; from time to time 
fresh batches of evictions have taken 
place in continuance of Lord Clanri- 
carde’s avowed pu to clear his 
property if the tenants did not give 
way and abandon to their fate those 
already evicted. Within the last fort- 
night 24 families have been evicted, 
15 of them on the Portumna estate, 
where, owing to circumstances I will 
presently mention, there have been no 
revious evictions; nine of them on the 
Woodford estate, and of these nine I am 
informed that five are widows. Adding 
these to previous evictions, I find that 
97 families have been evicted; and 
upwards of 170 poste. have been 
sent to prison for various causes 
under the Ooercion Act, directly or 
indirectly connected with this dispute. 
Further evictions on a large scale are 
threatened. Upwards of 60 tenants on 
the Portumna estate are in a position 
where they may be evicted at a moment’s 
notice; a still greater number are in 
the same position on the Woodford 
estate, and, taking the whole property, 
I am told on authority I cannot doubt, 
that 800 tenants may be evicted if 
agreement is not come to. Under these 
circumstances, I have felt it a public 
duty to make a final protest before the 
House rises and to urge on the Ohief 
Secretary for Ireland a course which 
will prevent what I believe will be a 
crime of unparalleled magnitude— 
namely, the clearance and depopulation 
of a whole district. Some days ago, 
before the recent batch of evictions, I 
ut a question to the Chief Secretary 
or Ireland with reference to his corre- 
spondence on this subject and asked him 
to produce it. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland replied to me in a tone and in 
terms which, if I did not wish on the 
present occasion to eliminate any personal 
controversy, I should feel it my duty to 
characterise in the terms it deserved. 
The Chief Secretary said he had no 
intention to gratify my curiosity by sub- 
mitting to me his private correspondence. 
Hon. Members will probably understand 
by this that the parish priest of Woo1- 
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ford and Bishop Healy have written to 
the Chief Secret or Ireland in a 
private manner, and not intending their 
correspondence to be made public. This, 
however, is not the case. I have the 
‘assurance of beth those gentlemen that 
their letters were of a public character, 
on a public matter, intended to be made 
public. The Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
in reply, took the unusual course of 
making his letters private. In my ex- 
perience, which extends over a good 
many years, I have. never known a 
Minister, written to on a public matter, 
mark his letter in reply private. But I 
have consulted other and better authori- 
ties than myself on such matters, and I 
am told that it is a most unusual 
course fora Minister to answer public 
matters by a private letter and to 
refuse their publication. It can only be 
justified where the reply introduces 


fresh matter, which I understand was | po 


not the case in this instance. I have 
before me the letter of Father Costello, 
the parish priest of Woodford. This 
gentleman has only recently been ap- 
pointed to that post in place of Father 
Coen, whose death was caused by 
the anxieties he underwent in con- 
sequence of this unfortunate dispute. 
(air. A.J. Balfour at this point returned 
to his place.| Lam glad the Chief Sec- 
retary has returned, because although I 
uite appreciate the large amount of 
time he devotes to the business of the 
House, yet the matter [ wish to bring 
forward is one which specially concerns 
himself. Father Costello is one of the 
most moderate men, though with deep 
sympathies for the tenants, and his first 
task on being appointed was to make an 
effort for the settlement of this question. 
He obtained authority from the tenants 
to act for them, and he then entered 
into communication with Lord Clanri- 
carde. What occurred will best be 
explained by his letter to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. He wrote— 

‘* As parish priest recently appointed, I have, 
in the interests of justice and the public peace, 
endeavoured to effect a settlement of this un- 
happy dispute between Lord Clanricarde and 
his tenants. ‘Lhe latter authorised me to convey 
to his Lordship, as I did, that they were willing 
either to purchase their holdings at a fair 
valuation or agree to leave matters in dispute to 
arbitration or agree to any moderate terms. 
Instead of acceding to these terms Lord Clan- 
ricarde is preparing for wholesale evictions.” 


Father Costello then entered into a 
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narrative of recent events on the pro- 
perty, pointing out the number of evic- 
tions and imprisonments. He concluded 
by saying— 

‘*In view of such facts and complications 1 
request that the Government may send here an 
impartial Commission to hear both sides and 
present an accurate Report on the whole case ; 
secondly, that all further action on the part of 
the Government be meanwhile suspended until 
the Report shall have been presented. Doin 
so will certainly avert social disorder, a 
afford reasonable but necessary protection to a 
notable section of Her Majesty's subjects against 
unrelenting extermination.” 

This letter was a public one, addressed 
to the Ohief Secretary for Ireland in his 
_— capacity. The Chief Secretary 
or Treland replied in a private letter. 
The letter, I am told, rejected the 
demand of the tenants and abandoned 
them to the tender mercies of Lord 
Clanricarde, whom the Government sup- 
rted in his wholesale evictions with 
all the forces of the Coercion Act. I 
submit that we are entitled to have that: 
reply or, at all events, the reasons for: 
the action of the Government. I now- 
come to the correspondence with Bishop-~ 


district. Bishop Healy is the most con- 
servative of all the Irish prelates on the- 
land question. 
Campaign in holy horror, and he has. 


tenants from throwing in their lot with 


ever, the strongest possible opinion that: 
Lord Clanrica: 
has been unjust and cruel, and he has 
espoused the cause of the tenants with 
the utmost warmth. He has corre-. 
sponded at length with Lord Clanricarde, . 
but without obtaining any result. He 
has also corresponded with the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and I cannot: 
doubt that it has been owing to his. 
remonstrances and entreaties that till, 
| quite lately the Government did not sup-. 
port evictions on this part of the pro- 
perty. Time after time Lord Olanri- 
carde has been in a position to evict on 
a large scale on this part of his pro- 
perty, and has made all his preparations ; 
ut time after time, at the last moment, 
on one excuse or other, the forces of the 
Crown have not been lent by the 
Government, and I believe that there is 
little doubt that this was due to Bishop 





Healy’s exertions. I make no complaint 
on this sore against the action of the 
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Chief Secretary. On the contrary, I 
applaud it; but I want to know why 
this policy has now been reversed, or 
why the evictions have now been eup- 
gett. I have the authority of Bishop 

ealy for saying that his letters were of 
a public character, intended for publi- 
cation, and I cannot think that the Chief 
Secretary should shelter himself under 
the plea that his replies were marked 
private. I have not seen the letters of 
the Bishop: but the tenour of them 
may be gathered from an address which 
the Bishop made to the Portumna 
tenants some few weeks ago, when evic- 
tions were imminent, under solemn cir- 
cumstances, in the Portumna Parish 
Church, in which he reviewed the 
whole position, and stated the part 
he had taken. I wish that I 
could read the whole of that address. 
It would convert the most stony: hearted 
to a view of the injustice of the pro- 
ceedings of Lord Clanricarde, The 
Bishop said— 

‘*The question is whether you are to be- 
Gome landless or not. It is, in fact, a question 
of life or death to you.” 

The Bishop then entered into a history 
of the dispute. He showed how the 
rents had been raised in consequence 
of the tenants having voted contrary 
to the directions of Lord Olanricarde in 
the celebrated Galway election. He 
showed how, at the commencement of 
‘the dispute in 1885, he had personally 
urged on Lord Olanricarde’s agent an 
“abatement of rent on the ground that 
the tenants could not pay full rent. He 
showed that the agent had suggested 
@ memorial to Lord Olanricarde; and 
that the memorial, signed by himself 
and by the Protestant rector, asked for 
‘an abatement of 25 per cent. He 
‘showed also that no answer was ever 
esent to this memorial, and that Mr. 
Joyce, the agent, was dismissed for 
advising abatements, and that evictions 
were then carried out. The Bishop then 
s— 

“Just 12 months later, in October, 1586, 
Messrs. O’Brien and Dillon came down and 
launched against Lord Clanricarde the Plan of 
Campaign. I had no great reason to like Lord 
‘Clanricarde. He treated meas no gentleman 
ever treated a Bishop, But, on the other hand, 
‘you know, for reasors it is unnecessary now to 
explain, I kept aloof from the Plan, and, to 
sales in the mildest form, | did not like it. 

esides, I denounced the exceszes of boycotting 
on more than one occasion, and every official 
of the Government knows well that I earnestly 
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and constantly counselled you against outrage 
and exhorted you to patience and charity. .. . 
Then when last year Mr. Shaw Lefevre went 
to Loughrea I advised you to follow his coun- 
sel as that of oneof our own friends, to follow 
his counsel, and to meet Lord Clanricarde, so 
to speak, half-way, and secure you the sym- 
pathy of all honest men.” 

He then detailed the course of nego- 
tiations with Lord Olanricarde, and that 
with the consent of the tenants he had 


‘made a most reasonable offer, and that 


after three months’ silence Lord Clan- 
ricarde replied with an alternative 
which could not be entertained. The 
Bishop concluded by urging the tenants 
to— 

*‘Go outif you are so minded; but go out 
without violence to the officers of the law.’” 
Owing, I believe, to the exertions of the 
Bishop with the Chief Secretary the 
evictions were further postponed ; but 
lately Lord Clanricarde has again found 
himself in a position to resume them. 
Just before the evil day another exer- 
tion was made to avoid them. Father 
Pelly, the administrator of the parish, 
by the desire of the Bishop, called 
the Portumna tenants together, and 
they made another offer to Lord Clanri- 
carde. They would pay at once a year’s 
rent with the abatement of 20 per cent, 
and would pay the arrears, subject to 
sume abatement, if time were given, and 
if the tenants already evicted were rein- 
stated and costs foregone. This offer 
was peremptorily rejected by Mr. Tener, 
and the evictions already described were 
carried out afew daysago. The tenants 
followed the advice of the Bishop. They 
offered only a passive resistance; they 
opposed no force to the Sheriff; they 
submitted to eviction quietly; and, they 
have joined the ever-increasing band of 
evicted men. Now, I submit upon this 
statement that the tenants have made 
every exertion for a reasonable settle- 
ment of the case. The question is, which 
of the parties was in the wrong when 
the dispute arose? It is now certain 
that if Lord Clanricarde had made a 
reasonable abatement at the commence- 
ment such as has now at length been 
wrung from him, there would have been 
no dispute, no evictions, and no convie- 
tions and imprisonments.  It-is equally 
certain that for two years after the com- 
mencement of the dispute Lord Clanri- 
carde made no offer which could be ex- 
pected to be accepted by the tenants. I 
think it is equally clear that Lord Clan- 
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ricarde is unwilling now to effect a 
settlement, through a vindictive feeling 
and a desire to punish his tenants for 
their present and past action to him. 
Bishop Healy, in one of his letters on 
the subject, stated that Lord Clanri- 
earde had publicly, in writing, stated 
that he had inherited from his father. a 
vindictive feeling against his tenants. 
Lord Clanricarde wrote to the Zimes 
denying, in the most absolute terms, the 
statement of Bishop Healy, and saying 
that he had never written any such 
letter. With some trouble I have been 
able to find the letter referred to by 
Bishop Healy, which I think hon. Mem- 
bers will say is one of the most extra- 
ordinary ever written by a landlord— 
one which sheds a most lurid light upon 
all Lord Clanricarde’s proceedings, and 
fully justifies Bishop Healy’s remarks. 
Some tenants from Woodford had 
written to the Freeman's Journal in 1879 
—that year of terrible agricultural dis- 
‘tress to every lessee of Lord Clanri- 
carde—for not making abatements of 
rent, and making a comparison between 
his conduct and that of his father. Lord 
Clanricarde replied in these terms—a 
letter, it will be recollected, written 
eight years after he had come into pos- 
session of the estate— 

‘*Sir,—I have been informed that within the 
last week you have published a letter dated 
Loughrea, in which the writer, with indifferent 
success, attempts the easy task of drawing a 
comparison between my conduct and that of the 
late Lord Clanricarde towards the people of my 
Irish property, It is perfectly true my father 
devoted many years, of his life to the interests 
of those on his property in Galway, but he was 
so deeply fees by their ingratitude that in 
one of his last letters he not only strongly ex- 
pressed his bitter disappointment and mortifica- 
tion, but even begged that I would remember 
it against them, the only instance of vindictive- 
ness on his part. 1 can remember; and I 
further gathered his opinion (which I share in) 
to have been that the people in question are 
incapable of gratitude and impossible to satisfy. 
Is it reasonable to expect that I, discouraged 
by the evil for good my father met with from 
= tenants, should care to tread in his foot- 

ps. 
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Your obedient Servant, 
*¢ CLANRICARDE.” 


The ingratitude complained of was, I 
believe, that the tenants of this property 
refused to vote at Lord Clanricarde’s 
dictation in the Election of 1871, when 
Colonel Nolan was returned. This 
letter, I believe, gives the clue to the 
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fluenced by the ordinary feelings 
between landlords and tenants, nor 
even by the enlightened view of his 
own interests; he has all along been 
actuated by vindictive feelings, which 
he admits he inherits from his father; 
and having the tenants in his power, 
and supported by the Coercion Act, he 
is prepared to clear the estate and to 
depopulatethe district unless the tenants 
will bend to him and abandon those 
who have already been unjustly evicted. 
Now I ask the Chief Secretary, under all 
the circumstances I have detailed, is he 
Brepered to support this man in his 
vindictive action in clearing his estate ? 
I cannot believe it. No greater crime, 
in my opinion, could be committed. 
What, then, is to be done? I could 
suggest many courses if there be @ 
desire; but for the moment I believe 
the best and wisest course would be to 
follow the moderate and pradent sug- 
gestion of Father Costello, to appoint 
an impartial Commission to investigate 
the causes of the dispute, and méan- 
while to suspend lending the forces of 
the Crown to evict. Before such a 
Commission I will undertake to prove 
every word that I have written and said 
on this case; and I shall be very much 
surprised if the appointment of it will not 
be an inducement to Lord Clanricardé 
to come toterms. I have, in conclusion, 
to apologise to the House for having 
detained them with this story at this 
period. I have returned to the House 
at great personal inconvenience, and in 
spite of the fact that I am paired for 
the remainder of the Session and cannot 
vote. I have done so because I have 
felt it a public duty to make an effort— 
it may be a last effort—on behalf of a 
people whom I believe to be cruelly used, 
and against a policy of extermination 
which Lord Clanricarde, supported by 
the forces of the Crown, appears to be 
bent on. ‘ 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: Itis due to 
the right hon. Gentleman that I should 
at once reply to him, though I confess 
it taxes my ingenuity to find out what 
connection there is between the indict- 
ment of the right hon, Gentleman and 
the Vote forthe Salaries and Expenses of 
the Offices of the Chief Sécretary for Ire- 
land. The right hon. Gentleman has 
attacked the action of the Government 
with respect to the enforcement of certain 
debts which he regards as being harshly 
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exacted by the creditor. What would 
be the condition of this House if the 
Home Secretary in reference to England 
had to answer, not merely for the legal 
justification of any action of the forces 
of the Crown in enforcing debts, but for 
the moral character of the creditor and 
the general conditions under which that 
debt was enforced ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman may not have 
heard my opening sentences. Ifhe had 
he would have seen the connection. I re- 
ferred to the correspondence between 
Father Costello and Bishop Healy and 
the right hon. Gentleman. On this 
subject I, on a previous occasion, asked 
the right hon. Gentleman some ques- 
tions. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I heard that 
reference, but I ask the Committee what 
differencé does it make? Suppose, in 
the case I am putting, a friend of the 
debtor wrote a letter to the Home Se- 
cretary, would that bring the matter 
under the purview of the House of 
Commons? Lord Clanricarde may be 
as wicked as the right hon. Gentleman 
has painted him; but if Lord Clanri- 
carde’s conscience were loaded with 
every sin which the imagination of 
casuists has been able to conceive, is 
that a reason for not voting the salary 
of the Chief Secretary? I confess my 
utter inability to perceive the connection 
between Lord Clanricarde’s moral guilt 

_and the right the holder of the office I 
occupy has to receive the remuneration 
attached to the post. It is not my busi- 
ness to defend Lord Clanricarde, and I 
do not mean to defend him-—it is quite 
outside my business; but granted he 
managed his estate not merely hadly 
but unjustly, 1 do not see why I am 
expected to give any answer on the sub- 
ject at all. The right hon. Gentleman 
thinks he has connected his indictment 

‘with the Vote because he has been able 
‘to state that the Rev. Father Costello 
and the Bishop Cvoadjutor had corre- 
spondence with me on the subject. It 
‘appears to be thought that, Lecause 
these two rev. gentlemen have written to 
me, therefore my reply ought to be made 
public; but that is an unreasonable 
contention. If I had supposed that view 
would have been taken 1 should merely 
have sent them an official acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of their letters, 
according to the well-understood rule, 
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and there would have been an end of 
the matter. But I have great regard 
for both those rev. gentlemen to whom 
the right hon. Gentleman has referred. 
I believe that both have at heart the 
good of the tenantry among whom they 
are placed, and that they were animated 
by a sincere desire to end this unhappy 
quarrel, and therefore I was most un- 
willing to send them a dry officiat 
acknowledgment, which the right hon. 
Gentleman thinks is the sort of auswer 
I ought to have given. I sent them 
both private letters—— 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): The 
reason why the correspondence is asked 
for is that the evictions were delayed 
for a considerable time, and it is 
believed the correspondence will dis- 
close the reasons why the evictions were 
delayed, and why those reasons ceased 
to operate. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Oh, Sir, 
if that is the reason, I can afford 
the right hon. Gentleman immediate 
comfort, because on that particular 
poivt the correspondence would not 
afford any information. It was sug- 
gested in the letter from Father Cos- 
tello, which I have not by me at the 
moment to quote from, that a Commis- 
sion should be sent down to inquire into 
the relations between the landlord and 
the tenants on the Clanricarde estate, 
and that until that Commission had re- 
ported the Crown should refuse the aid 
of its forces in protecting the sheriff’s 
officer. ‘There is one objection to that 
course which is conclusive, and that is 
that it would be absolutely illegal. A 
Commission, unless appointed by an 
Act of Parliament, cannot take evidence 
on oath compulsorily, and it would have 
no more machinery for arriving at the 
truth than any puliceman who might 
happen to be on the spot. Could we 
delay the ordinary legal process until 
the ‘Commission reported? The right 
hon. Gentleman must be aware that we 
should be going far beyond our duties 
if we were to take ‘any such course. 
Conceive the Home Secretary in Eng- 
land arriving at the conclusion that any 
particular creditor was acting, not ille- 
gally, but harshly in the exaction of a 
particular debt ; conceive him announc- 
ing that he proposed to appoint a Com- 
mission to inguire into the conditions. 
under which the debt was contracted 
and the payment of it was asked ; con- 
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ceive him adding that until he was satis- 
fied by the Report of the Commission 
that the debt was a just one, on the 
broad principle of equity, that he would 
absolutely decline to allow the forces of 
the Crown to be used in order to obtain 
for the creditor his legal right—— 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: A main 
part of my case was that for four years 
the right hon. Gentleman had practically 
suspended evictions,{and denied the use 
of the forces of the Crown on the 
Portumna estate. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It appears to 
be becoming a rule that I am to be in- 
terrupted more than any other Member. 
Could: not the right hon. Gentleman wait 
until I had finished my argument? His 
interruption is absolutely irrelevant— 
foolishly irrelevant. I have stated an 
English parallel to the course I was 
asked to take; and the mere statement 
of it ought to convince every Member of 
the Committee that the course suggested, 
with the best of motives on the part of 
Father Costello, was a course the Guvern- 
ment could not adopt. I believe there 
are not two members of the Irish clergy 
more anxious than are Bishop Healy and 
Father Costello to see, not only the law 
maintained, but these unhappy disputes 
settled ; I believe they have done a great 
deal of good where they could exercise 
their influence, and I only wish they 
had imitators in every part of Ireland ; 
and if these two gentlemen took, as 1 
think they did, too favourable a view of 
the action of the tenants I would be the 
last to blame them for it. They rightly 
regard it as their business to do every- 
thing they can for their fluck. Although 
I think that, if the Commission desired 
by the right hon. Gentleman reported on 

1 the facts of the case, the result would 
be that blame would be thrown, not 
entirely on Lord Clanricarde, but that 
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some share of it would fall upon the: 


tenants, still I am not prepared to 
criticise these rev. gentlemen because 
they threw in their lot chiefly with the 
tenants. It is stated that for four years, 
by one expedient or another, I have 
prevented the forces of the Crown some- 
times from being used to enforce evic- 
tions. Personally, I have not been in my 
present office for four years ; and, speak- 
ing for my own tenure of office alone, I 
entirely deny that the Government have 
refused to sheriffs’ officers the support 
which they have a right to demand in 
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the Portumna district. Of course, in 
cases in which disturbances are anti- 
cipated, time must be allowed for 
inquiry and for concentrating the forces 
of the Crown. In cases in which 


sufficient notice has not been giver 
and in which hardship would be 
inflicted on the troops and the police 


by concentrating them hastily, the 
Government have the right to tell the 
persons locally concerned that protec- 
tion could not be given at the particular 
moment it was desired. Some discre- 
tion has always been left to the 
Executive Government in these cases. 
The right hon. Gentleman is entirely in 
error if he supposes that the Govern- 
ment have acted upon or have laid 
down any such indefensible proposition 
as that they have the right, if they 
happen to think any particular creditor, 
be he a landlord or any one else, is 
exacting a debt in a harsh manner, to 
prevent him exacting it, if it is a legal 
one, by refusing him or the sheriffs’ 
officers who are carrying out the duties 
imposed upon them by a Court of Law 
the protection they have a right te 
require. I have said it is not my 
business to defend Lord Clanricarde or 
any other creditor in this country. 
I do not believe Lord Olanricarde is 
worse than many a creditor in this 
country. No doubt a man in Lord 
Clanricarde’s position, the head of a 
great family in the county in which his 
property is situated, has duties that are 
not enforceable by law, but duties 
which would naturally be discharged 
by any man who fully accepted the 
responsibilities of his position, and 
which cannot be expected of every 
creditor in this country or in Ireland; 
that I will grant. Supposing Lord 
Clanricarde has not acted in a manner 
ii which we had a right to hope he 
would act, is that a reason for not en- 
forcing the law? Supposing Loré - 
Clanricarde has acted as hundreds and 
thousands of creditors in London act 
every day of the week, is that a reason 
for refusing to him the protection that 
is given every dayin London? It may 
or may not be a sufficient justification 
for visiting Lord Clanricarde with punish- 
ment by thepressure which I hope publie 
opinion will always exercise through 
public-spirited members of the commu- 
nity; but it is not my business, it 
cannot be the business of any maa 
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connected with the responsible govern- 
ment of either England or Ireland, to 
enforce, by a violation of the actual law, 
his particular view, not of the legal, 
but of the higher moral obligation of in- 
dividuals; and until it can be shown 
that the Government should undertake 
in Ireland a new and modern duty 
which no Executive has ever undertaken, 
either in England or in any civilised 
country, I maintain that no legitimate 
criticism can be passed upon the action of 
the Government with regard. to the 
Clanricarde estates. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth): I do not rise for the pur- 
pose of following the Chief Secretary in 
the remarks he has just addressed to 
the House; no doubt they will be 
dealt with by those competent to deal 
with the matter. But, in reference to 
his English parallel, I cannot refrain 
from saying that when England is 
covered by a centralised police em- 
ployed in extracting unjust rents for 
cruel landlords under the direction of 
Resident Magistrates in direct commu- 
nication with the Home Office, then it 
will be time to discuss the parallel the 
right hon. Gentleman has suggested 
between England and Ireland. One of 
the principal duties of the Chief 
Secretary is to answer the complaints 
of the Irish Members, too often well 
founded, with regard to. what, in many 
instances, appear to us on this side of the 
_- ‘House to be harsh and illegal conduct 
on the part of the Irish police. Why 
should we not know the code of regu- 
lations which govern the conduct of the 
Irish police? If there is nothing illegal 
in the code, what object can there be in 
concealing the instructions? If it con- 
tains anything that is illegal, it is all the 
‘more necessary that the House should 
be in possession of the facts. . If we 
had this knowledge, I certainly think 
- it might tend to prevent many of those 

uestions now addressed to the Chief 
Secretary, and we could ascertain for 
ourselves whether in any given instance 
the police acted according to rule, or 
‘whether they acted according to their 
own ideas. So far as I can ascertain, 
this secrecy.about regulations does not 
exist elsewhere. In regard to the Naval 
and Military Services, the regulations 
4re most voluminously laid down in the 
Queen’s Regulations and other docu- 
ments that govern the Services and are 
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open to all. With the exception of the 
case of the Metropolitan Police, which 
is also a centralised body, there is prac- 
tically no secrecy kept up in connection 
with police regulations in this country, 
and [ have the testimony of Chief 
Constables in many parts of Eng- 
land that there is no secrecy 
about the Police regulations. In many 
cases the actual rules and Code have 
been forwarded in response to my in- 
quiry. From the ex-chairman of. the 
Birmingham Watch Committee I have 
the information that there is nothing 
secret about the rules for the Birming- 
ham Police, and he says he does not see 
how there can be any advantage in 
secrecy; and from Oxford, Scarborough, 
and other places, I have similar answers 
to my inquiries. At Scarborough even 
the Minute Book of the Watch Oom- 
mittee can be inspected by the public. 
The Chief Constable at Liverpool in- 
forms me that there is no secrecy about 
the Liverpool Police Code, and that any 
citizen can obtain a copy of it. This 
gentleman tells me he was formerly 
in. the Royal Irish Oonstabulary, and 
hesays he could never understand why 
there should be any secrecy about the 
Irish Code. He mentions, also, that on 
one occasion a friend of his wanted a 
copy of the Code for guidance in refer- 
ence to a Police Force at the Oape, but 
he was informed, in reply to his request 
for a copy, that he must make his appli- 
cation through the Cape Government. 
Before this formal action could be taken 
the need for the Code had passed away. 
What can be tho reason for all this pre- 
tended secrecy? I. say pretended be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, it is always 
possible to get a copy of the Cede if you 
will only take the trouble, I am sorry 
the Chief Secretary has gone away; 
there is another question I have to ask 
him. in reference to the now famous 
battering ram. I take an interest in 
the machine, for I believe I was the 
firat to make its acquaintance. I came 
across it by chance at Letterkenny Rail- 
way Station, and by inquiry. obtained 
many particulars about it. We were 
also able to obtain some information 
about it by questions here in the House. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The question 
cannot be raised under this Vote. If it 
isan instrument used by the police, then 
it should be discussed under the Police 
Vote. 
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Mr. H. J. WILSON: I bow to your 
ruling, Sir, my reference was only to 
answers I was about to quote, given by 
the Chief Secretary on this subject in 
answer to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle. 

Tus CHAIRMAN: That in no way 
alters the view I take, that the subject 
cannot be discussed under this Vote. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON: Then I pass 
from that subject to ask the right on 
Gentleman who is now in his place some 
questions in relation to the system 
adopted in Ireland of watching the 
movements of English Members of Par- 
liament who visit that country. At 
various times, in answer to questions, 
the right hon. Gentleman has given 
various rulings on this subject, and I 
should like to know the rules under 
which the police act, for we have 
heard sometimes that Members have 
been followed because they were known 
sympathisers with the Nationalist Party, 
and at other times we have been told 
that Members were viewed with sus- 
picion because they were not known to 
the police. We. have also good cause 
to complain of the inacvuracy of the 
information which the right - hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary gives us 
in this House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man seems to believe in the infallibility 
of his informants; he may hear’ the 
statements of hon; Members on thisside 
of the House, but if these statements 
are contradicted by any of his subordi- 
nates the right'hon. Gentleman at once 
accepts those contradictions as correct. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall be 
always ready to accept proof of any 
error. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON: This false in- 
formation must be supplied by some- 
body. I do not attribute his replies to 
his imagination. ‘The right hon. Gen- 
tleman ought to afford us means of 
tracing to its source the grossly inaccu- 
rate information which he offers to the 
House. In ‘the case of Mitchelstown 
the Chief Secretary has been obliged to 
admit his error; but he has not informed 
the country of the source of that error. 
Yet the right hon. Gentleman will not 
afford opportunity for checking his 
statements: - 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I said I 


should be delighted to receive any proof 
that the statements made were erro- 
neous. 
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Mr. H. J. WILSON: I do not know 
that the right hon. Gentleman has made 
the matter much clearer. In con- 
clusion, I desire to protest against the 
abominable system by which Ireland is 
governed, and which necessitates the 
perpetration of all kinds of iniquity by 
the subordinates of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I must say I 
could not see the analogy the —_ 
hon. Gentleman attempted to draw be- 
tween his own position and that of the 
Home Secretary in England. The 
Home Secretary governs on Consti- 
tutional principles and is amenable to 
public opinion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man governs Ireland in defiance of the 
wishes of its representatives and in de- 
fiance of every Constitutional principle. 
The. Chief Secretary is simply the 
governor of Ireland and the real head 
of all Departments, though of some he 
is not the nominal head. The Irish 
Secretary is as despotic in Ireland as the 
Czar in Russia. To-night the right hon. 
Gentleman assumed something of ’ his 
earlier manner, of the acidulated virtu- 
ous manner when he said that he would 
not interfere with the course of justice. 
The: present Secretary shows a very 
different spirit from his predecessor, 
the President of the Bo of Trade, 
who displayed a more benevolent and 
humane spirit than the present Chief 
Secretary with respect to the Olan- 
ricarde estate. I bring this charge 
against the present Administration, that 
the Crimes Act is being administered. by 
agents of the right hon. Gentleman, 
not for the purpose of prosecuting crime, 
but asa means of destroying political — 
opponents for partisan, selfish, and per- 
sonal ends, I will divide the adminis- 
tration of that Act under three heads. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am afraid it 
does not come under the head .of this 
Vote. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: As it is under the 
direction of the right hon. Gentleman 
that prceetatione have been instituted, 
may I not refer to the circumstances ?; 
eo CHAIRMAN: Not. under this 

ote. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: The position 
the right hon. Gentleman is so complex 


that. I feel some difficulty in keeping 
within the limits, of- a--Vete., But 

think I may be allowed to say that I 
have always thought it an axiom of 
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criminal justice that the punishment 
should quickly follow the crime. But 
that is not the rule followed by the 
right hon. Gentleman. The punish- 
ment under the Crimes Act is some- 
times suspended for four or five months, 
and it was so in the case of my hon. 
Friend the Member for N. E. Cork. 
My hon. Friend delivered a speech at 
a on September 30; but not 
until four months afterwards was he 
prosecuted for that speech. He was not 
prosecuted until late in January, and 
meantime he had given evidence before 
the Special Commission. 

Taz CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber does not appear to appreciate what 
I have said. tions under the 
Crimes Act no doubt constitute a branch 
of Irish Administration. No doubt 
many branches of Administration are 
under the Chief Secretary, but there are 
certain Departments charged with cer- 
tain duties, and the performance of 
those duties ought to be discussed on 
‘the Votes for those Departments. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: It is difficult to 
obey your ruling, Sir. The matter is 
very complicated, and the Departments 
of the Irish Government are very closely 
interlocked with each other. The Ohief 
Secretary is really the ruler of them all. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Although the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might be 
the head of the Customs Department 
and the Post Office, it would not be 
open to an hon. Member to discuss the 
Customs or Post Office on the Vote for 
the Salary of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. ; 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Then, Sir, I will 
pass away from that question. My 
speech has been very much cut down by 
your ruling, and I suppose I must only 
take the Chief Secretary in his general 
aspect. I- may say that I believe him 
to be a very high minded Minister; but 
at the same time he has the unfortunate 
knack of attracting to himself the most 
low-minded agents; and month after 
month he is answering questions simply 
as the conduit pipe of his informers at 
Dublin Castle. He states things which 
he believes to be true, and his faith is 

eat; but we know them to be false. 

en there is a distinct contradiction 
between his statements and those of the 
Irish Members we ought to know the 
sources of his official information, so 
that we may be able to trace the persons 
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from whom he derives his tainted know- 
ledge. I must say this—that the most 
obnoxious of the Irish Magistrates are 
those whom the right hon. Gentleman 
seems most readily to single out for ad- 
vancement. The right. hon. Gentleman 
at first said that Donegal was in a state 
of revolution, but he afterwards stated 
that the revolution was confined to @ 
single barony; but, at any rate, what- 
ever Donegal is now, it was quiet before 
the right hon. Gentleman came into 
office, and its disturbed condition, since 
then, may be regarded as a curious 
coincidence. But if the police had to 
be in occupation of that district, how 
does it happen that the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. 
W. Russell) can go from one end of 
Donegal to the other without police 
protection? The people of Donegal are 
not fools. They know who the hon. 
Gentleman is ; he could not disguise him- 
self there, and they well know what he is 
doing. This fact proves how utterly 
fallacious is the information of the right 
hon. Gentleman, at any rate, with 
regard to the state of Donegal. In 
conclusion, I have only to say I am 
sorry I have been obliged to curtail my 
speech, but it may be that I shall here- 
after come out with a new and revised 
edition of it. 

Mr. GILL: I eg that, under 
this Vote, I shall be entitled to 
refer to the general administration of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary in Ireland and his conduct in 
this House. We have now had the 
benefit of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
supervision of Irish affairs for nearly 
three years. He began those three 
years by setting before himself several 
very portentous tasks, and at the close 
of that period we find that he has not 
succeeded in accomplishing a single one. 
He set out armed with the Coercion 
Act—the most formidable Act ever 

assed by the British Parliament. 
or the oppression of the Irish 
people. He set out intending to crush 
the organisation which the Irish people 
had formed for their protection against 
rack rents and unjust landlords, and 

ainst the policy of extermination 
which the landlords had been pursuing, 
and having sought, by imprisoning the 
Irish Members, to degrade them to the 
sition of criminals in the eyes of the 
ritish people, he has, nevertheless, 
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failed to carry out his original intention. 
He also set out to crush the Plan of 
Campaign, but in this, as in every one 
of his projects, the right hon. Gentle- 
man has miserably failed. He says, on 
— platforms, that he has restored 
to Ireland peace, liberty, and prosperity; 
but what is the fact? Throughout the 

ter part of Ireland at this moment 
the right hon. Gentleman dare not allow 
a public meeting to be held at which his 
policy would be criticised. He stifles 
the voice of the Irish people by his 
battalions of soldiers and police. If he 
has restored peace and order in Ireland, 
why is it that if we wish to address 
our constituents we are obliged to em- 
ploy strategy? As it is, none of us 
can go to any part of the South of Ire- 
land to address a meeting without 
risking the lives of the people to whom 
we desire to speak. All the elements 
which constitute a healthy public life 
are suspended in Ireland. you go 
to any typical town like Tralee, Cork, or 
Killarney, you will find a state of things 
which can only be paralleled in those 
places that are under the rule of the 
Ozar of Russia or the Sultan of Turkey. 
We cannot call a meeting but the police 
rush forth with their bayonets and 
batons and smash the heads of the 
people, whom they disperse in all 
directions, afterwards preparing prose- 
cutions against any public man who 
happens to have made a speech. No 
one who has anything to do with public 
affairs can travel about the- country 
without being followed by policemen, 
who mount guard over every house he 
enters, and no newspaper can publish 
reports of public meetings without the 
publisher being subjected to prosecution, 
several Members of this House having 
been imprisoned simply for reporting in 
their papers speeches delivered at public 
meetings. The right hon. Gentleman 
has only succeeded in holding down the 
great bulk of the Irish people under the 
grip of an iron coercion by means of a 
police force and a military force more 
numerous and more powerful than that 
which is required in any other portion of 
the British dominions, and the moment 
the right hon. Gentleman relaxes that 
iron grip, all the elements which jhe 
boasts he has suppressed will spring up 
again in full strength. The truth is 
that the right hon. Gentleman’sadminis- 
tration of the affairs of Ireland has 
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been a miserable and a contemptible 
failure from beginning to the end. 
With regard to the Vandeleur estate 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
wrote a letter to the Times, in which he 
practically said that Captain Vandeleur 
was a fool for submitting to the demands 
of the tenants, and yet he has had the 
face to get up in this House, trusting to 
their forgetfulness of the facts of the 
case, and pretending that he did his 
best to induce the as bring about 
hat settlement was 
arrived atin spite of the hon. Gentle- 
man, and in spite of the Chief Secre 
for Ireland, and all the forces at the bac 
of the Executive. The audacity of the 
hon. Gentleman is only paralleled—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
Will the hon. Gentleman come to the 
point ? 

Mr. GILL: The Chief Secretary for 
Treland has done his best to prevent the 
settlement on the Vandeleur estate. 
Private individuals, however, have 
managed to bring the dispute to a satis- 
factory close. The Very Rev. Dr. Dinan 
and several priests helped to bring about 
the settlement, and they were described 
in a letter by the right hon. Gentleman’s 
chief agent (Colonel Turner) as ‘Old 
Dinan and his villainous priests.” The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland has not 
dared to. repudiate that language. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I knew no- 
thing about the letter. 

Mr. GILL: The fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman has not heard of the 
letter makes his own attack on the 
priests of Clare more wanton and un- 
called for. I brought Colonel Turner’s 
letter to the notice of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland a night or two ago, and 
the right thon. Gentleman did not re- 
pudiate the language it contained, nor 
did he say it was reprehensible. On the 
contrary, he adopted the spirit of the 
language by saying that there were 
priests in Clare who were unworthy of 
their cloth. I say that to plain men 
this means that he justifies and adopts 
the language of Colonel Turner. The 
conduct of the right hon. Gentleman in 
this matter is certainly not wise, looking 
at the way in which the Irish people 
venerate the clergy of their Church; 
and it is conduct of which he has every 
reason to be ashamed, and for which, if 
he has the spirit of a man, he 
would get up and apologise. Advan- 
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tage ought not to be taken of a seat 
in this House for the purpose of 
levelling gratuitous insults at anybody. 
I challenge the right hon. Gentleman in 
justice to these gentlemen whom he has 
traduced, and in justice to this House, 
which ought not to be made the vehicle 
for gratuitous insults—I challenge him 
to name the priests to whom ‘he intended 
to refer. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
cheered when I said that this House 
should not be made the vehicle for 
gratuitous insults. I beg to inform 
them that I do not use language against 
any man in this House which I would 
not use outside, and I venture to assert 
that unless the right. hon. Gentleman 
names these ay mg? he is guilty of con- 
duct which I do not care to describe. 
I ask him not to despise or sneer at 
these imputations against him in regard 
to the manner in which he discharges 
his duties as Ohief Secretary, and as 
the representative of the Government 
ofa great empire. He has described 
some of the priests of Clare as men 
unworthy of the cloth they wear; and I 
again appeal to him not to lightly pass 
over this matter, for if he does I am 
sure that this assembly, which still 
sesses the instincts of honour which 

as been one of its noblest traditions, 
will view his conduct in the light which 
it deserves. The right hon. Gentleman 
has thrown himself against the Plan of 
Campaign, but he has failed to break it 
down. He has interfered to prevent 
settlements, yet private individuals have 
carried out settlements between land- 
lord and tenant, despite his efforts. I 
should like for a few minutes to refer to 
the case of Lord Clanricarde, which has 
been so ably dealt with by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford this evening. The whole 
gist of the answer of the Chief Secretary 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s charge 
was that he had had nothing to do with 
this case ; that it was simply a matter 
between a creditor and his debtors, and 
that, consequently; he did not concern 
himself with it. But may I point out 
that that is not the view which his 
predecessor in the Irish Adminis- 
tration—the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Bristol—took. When the 
right hon. Baronet was in office he aleo 
had to deal with Lord Olanricarde, and 
in what manner did he deal with this 


very difficult question? He found that 
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Lord Clanricarde was described by the 
highest Court. in Ireland as a person 
whose name had become notoriously 
disgraceful throughout the Empire, and 
whose conduct towards his tenants could: 
not be justified under any circumstances. 
He found, in fact, that justice was on 
the side of the tenant, and that in- 
justice, cruelty, and oppression were 
ranged on the side of Lord Olan- 
ricarde. Lord Olanricarde, at that time, 
appealed to.the Government for help 
in carrying out his policy of extermina- 
tion and vengeance, and the right hon. 
Baronet, who was then Chief Secretary, 
did not hesitate to enter into a corre- 
spondence which was made public, and 
which in fact came out in the course of 
the trial of the libel action brought by 
Mr. Joyce (Lord Olanricarde’s agent) 
against Lord Clanricarde. From that 
correspondence we find that the right 
hon. Baronet summoned Mr. Joyce to 
his presence, and informed him that he 
could not lend him the forces of the 
Crown to assist in the evictions, unless 
the claims of the tenants got a better 
hearing at the handsof Lord Clanricarde. 
Lord Clanricarde* thereupon wrote to 
the right hon. Baronet in his usual style, 
abusing him for the attitude which he, 
as a member of the Executive, had taken 
up, and the right hon. Baronet, in reply, 
justified his action, and again refused to 
lend Lord Clanricarde the forces of the 
Crown, or in any way to facilitate the 
carrying out the process of the law 
against the tenants under the circum- 
stances which then existed. Therefore 
it will be seen that the right hon. 
Baronet did not plead that ne had no 
concern in this matter as the present 
Chief Secretary has asserted. The right 
hon. Baronet found it was essential, in 
the interests of peace and order, that 
Lord Clanricarde should not be backed 
up by the Government in his proceedings 
against his tenants, and consequently in 
an hour of mistaken zeal he did his best 
to exercise what he himself described as 
‘* pressure within the law.”’ The attempt, 
unfortunately, proved a miserable 
failure. Indeed, it was one of many 
miserable failures which have charae- 
terised the present Irish Administration. 
The right hon. Baronet having failed in 
his exercise of ‘‘ pressure within the 
law,”’ the tenants were compelled to 
meet the exigencies of the case by 
establishing an organisation of theirown, 
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and this organisation, which I contend 
was absolutely necessary and laudable 
under the circumstances, the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chief Secretary 
has done his best to erush. I declare 
that the Administration of the right hon. 
Gentleman has been a failure from first 
to last. I declare that in his adminis- 
tration of the prisons, and in his action 
towards public meetings, as well as in 
his attitude towards the Plan of Oam- 
paign, and the position which he has 
taken up in regard to recalcitrant land- 
lords he has failed in every respect, and 
he has simply led the Go*ernment on 
from one disgraceful failure to another. 
At the present moment after all his 
efforts to break down and crush the Irish 
people, we know that combinations 
against the landlords have succeeded. 
Over and over again in this House 
attention has been called to the action 
of the right hon. Gentleman in connec- 
tion with the 3 sper of the hon. 
Member for Huntingdonshire and his 
syndicate in the South of Ireland. Ido 
not think it is necessary to refresh the 
memories of the Committee on this 
subject. We have too recently seen the 
right hon. Gentleman using the forces 
of the Crown as well as the eloquence 
which he undoubtedly possesses in up- 
holding the action of that syndicate 
against the unfortunate tenantry on the 
Ponsonby Estate, simply because they 
had succeeded with the assistance of 
the Plan of Campaign in holding out 
against the injustice which was to be 
perpetrated upon them. We have seen 
the right hon. Gentleman proceeding 
against these tenants as an act of 
vengeance and tyranny, and we have 
seen him helping this miserable gang of 
landlords, who have leagued themselves 
together with objects of vengeance. 
Can he point to a single feature of his 
Government which can be described as 
@ genuine success? When he first came 
into power there did exist in Ireland 
some measure of public liberty. Mem- 
bers of Parliament, at any rate, were 
able to visit their constituencies without 
running the risk of getting the heads of 
those constituents broken by police 
batons, or of themselves being arrested 
and prosecuted. We cannot forget how 
the Member for North Monaghan was 
brutally treated by the police on a recent 
occasion, and yet we know that no steps 
have been taken to punish the assailants 
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of that hon. Gentleman. Not only have 
public meetings been ee enot 
only have the people been batoned, but 
Irishmen have been sent to prison 
wholesale; and scarcely a week passes 
but that a Representative from Ireland 
is either sent to prison or is released 


from gaol after serving his punishment, 
Indeed, throughout the length and 
breadth of Ireland there reigns simply 


brute tyranny, oppression, and coercion ; 
a condition of iiegs which constitutes 
the greatest mockery of the name. of 
British liberty. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton): I very much regret that the con- 
sideration of the Irish Estimates should 
have been delayed till this advanced 
period of the Session. I do not know 
who is to blame for it, but I know 
that it is very much to be deplored that 
only in the middle of August should we 
have an opportunity of examining the 
Irish administration as a whole. ae I 
am not going to inflict a speech upon 
this House, but I do wish to enter one 
or two protests on the subject of Irish 
administration, not with reference to the 
right hon. Gentleman personally, but 
with reference to the policy which he is 
carrying out and for which he is respon- 
sible. The right, hon. Gentleman. is 
often attacked with at severity for 
what is really not his policy but. the 
policy of Parliament. Parliament has 
resolved that a certain policy shall be 
carried out in the administration of Ire- 
land, and Parliament has no right, 
therefore, to find fault with a Minister 
who is honestly, capably, and coura- 
geously carrying out its policy. Itis 
only fair and just to the right hon. 
Gentleman that I should say that. I 
may remind hon. Gentlemen of the 
celebrated repartee of Lord Beaconsfield 
when a right hon. Gentleman was 
attacking him on the ground of the 
illogical nature of the policy of his 
Government. Lord Beaconsfield told the 
right-hon. Gentleman who complained 
that he forgot that this country was not 

verned by logic; it was governed by 
Pat iament. The Chief Secretary does 
not, however, follow Lord Beaconsfield’s 
precedent; he governs by logic, but he 
does not govern by Parliament. I have 
often admired the astuteness with which 
the Chief Secretary logically defends his 
position ; indeed, he has a logical answer 
on every point on which he is attacked. 
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Of course, if human beings were factors 
in aemathematical problem it would be 
all very well; but they are not; they 
are possessed with infirmities and weak- 
nesses, aye, and excellences, which 
statesmanship must deal with, and, 
therefore, you cannot govern a great 
nation logically, as the right hon. 
Gentleman is now trying to do. The 
attempt to govern Ireland logically will 
consequently bea failure. Now, whatI 
want to eall the attention of the Chief 
Secretary to is this—there are three 
classes of feeling existing at the present 
time in Ireland for which the Chief 
Secretary is responsible, and which are 
among the most deplorable facts of the 
present situation. The first, which I do 
not think will be disputed, is that there 
exists in Ireland a widespread dissatisfac- 
tion with the administration of justice. 
We are so familiar with the fact in this 
House that familiarity breeds not only 
contempt, but almost indifference ; but 
outside the House it is plain that we 
have in Ireland that which exists in no 
other part of Her Majesty’s Empire or 
indeed. in any part of the world. The 
overwhelming majority of the Irish 
people and their 86 representatives in 
the House of Commons, rightly or 
wrongly, do not believe that justice is 
fairly and impartially administered. 
That feeling arises to a great extent 
from the conduct of the Executive Go- 
vernment. Now, an Executive Govern- 
ment can do many things, it can deprive 
the people of their political rights, dis- 
sociate them from the government of 
their own affairs, and oppress them with 
taxation; but in the long run it cannot 
deprive the people of justice. A man’s 
sense of injustice is his keenest feeling, 
and this fact will have to be dealt with 
sooner or later. It will be impossible 
to go on governing Ireland with four- 
fifths of the people believing that justice 
is not fairly administered, and with the 
Executive Government, under the super- 
intendence of the right hon. Gentleman, 
sanctioning, supporting, and defending 
the administration of justice of which 
the people so keenly and constantly 
complain. The next sentiment for which 
the Chief Secretary is responsible is the 
patent hostility to the administration of 
the law in every part of Ireland. This 
antagonism to the administration of 
the law does not exist in England, be- 
eause the people are in sympathy with 
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the law, and a different feeling would 
prevail in Ireland if the Executive Go- 
vernment regarded the people as much 
as the administrators of the law. It 
may be asked, how is the Chief Secre- 
tary responsible for this? Well, the 
Chief Secretary is responsible for the 
antagonistic feeling in False because 
he chivalrously regarded it as part of 
his duty to defend every man who is 
engaged in the administration of thelaw. 
_Cheers.| Hon. Members opposite cheer 
that; but they would not let a Home 
Secretary act in the same way. They do 
not look upon him as a Minister to 
defend the administration of the law, 
but to protect the liberties of the people 
and to hold an equal balance. The 
Chief Secretary ought not to take it for 
granted that out of 12,000 or 14,000 
men engaged in the administration of 
the law every one is_ perfectly 
trustworthy, perfectly wise, and 
blameless of any irregularity—that 
they are invariably right and the 
public are invariably wrong. Dur- 
ing the last two years in the House 
I do not think that I have once heard 
the Ohief Secretary admit that the police 
are wrong, yet they must be wrong 
sometimes. Even a Queen’s County 
Grand Jury of Tory landlords at thelast 
Assizes proposed a Presentment censur- 
ing the police for their foolish conduct 
at the time of Father M‘Fadden’s 
arrest. I am not taking the events 
connected with that arrest and with the 
unfortunate murder which followed 
otherwise than as an illustration of how 
a feeling may be created in the minds 
of the people that whatever is said or 
done by the police, by the Resident 
Magistrates, or by the Prisons Boacd,it 
will be defended in the House of Com- 
mons. I arraign and challenge the 
policy which the Chief Secretary honour- 
ably, courageously, and chivalrously 
pursues. Every man in this large army 
engaged in the administration of justice 
is turned into a combatant in the civil 
war now going on in Ireland with the 
——_ on one side and the police and 

xecutive on the other. The other 
point for which the Ohief Secretary is 
responsible is that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has sanctioned, and, I fear, 
upheld, a great amount of official dis- 
respect for Parliamentary government 
and for the Members of this House. 
The men who are in command of the 
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Constabulary and who have the admin- 
istration of justice in their hands have, 
I am sorry to say, with the sanction of 
their official superiors, fallen into the 
belief that the correct thing for them to 
do is to show contempt for the House 
of Commons. If anyone is to be dealt 
with in Ireland with more contempt 
than another that man is a Member of 
Parliament. We are sometimes irri- 
tated and annoyed in this House with 
oppositions and proceedings which we 
do not like, and there is, perhaps,a great 
deal to justify our irritation ; but it is a 

at blunder to weaken the respect for 
Peitianeaiary institutions in this 
country, even when itis done by Parlia- 
ment itself. It is a serious thing 
when any Department of the Public 
Service is allowed to do this. Such is 
not the rule in the English Service— 
either in the Military or the Naval Ser- 
vice or in the English Constabulary. 
The rule is for every head of an Admin- 
istrative Department to insist upon the 
officers under his control treating the 
decisions of the House, and the pro- 
ceedings of the House, and the 
Members of the House with that 
respect—official respect, at all events— 
to which they are entitled, having re- 
gard to the place they fill in the Consti- 
tution of the Empire. It is dangerous 
to encourage a want of — for 
Parliament and its Members—there is a 
menace in all these things. In England 
and Scotland we have been safe, mem- 
bers of the Civil Service caring not who 
comes or goes. They know that they 
have done their duty to the Crown and 
Government, and they say: ‘‘ We have 
never mixed ourselves up with political 
Parties—our destinies will be as safe 
with one side as with the other.” But 
do you think that if these men became 
political partisans, that will be their 
state of mind ; and do you think there is 
no danger of introducing the American 
system into this country? That, to my 
mind, is one of the rocks ahead in the 
administration of Ireland. I would point 
that out to the Irish Government and to 
those Civil servants who do not seem to 
look many days ahead. The Civilservants 
pursue an unwise policy in bringing 
themselves into collision with one of 
the great Parties of this House. I do 
not wish to protract this Debate, or to 
introduce anything of a personal element 
into it, or anything which the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Chief 

could re as reflecting upon hi ; 
but I feel it to be my duty, conscien- 
tiously holding the opinions I do, to say 
that whether you areto have Home Rule 
there or not, if you are to have content- 
ment and peace and ae ps in 

Ireland, the people of Ireland must be 

satisfied that justice is fairly adminis- 

tered. You must have the Irish people 

satisfied with the administration of the 

law and supporting it, and not in 

hostility to it, and you must not allow 

one branch of the Public Service in 

Ireland to take part in the great political 

conflict which is now raging, and to 

show antagonism to one of the Parties 

in the State by trenching 2 19 what 

has been the well-und rule of 

the Public Service up tothe present time. 

No doubt the policy of the right hon. 

Gentleman is sanctioned by the Votes 

of this House, and represents the views 

of the constituencies at the last Election ; 

but granting all that, I must say that,. 
armed with this power and with all that: 
moral force at his back, it would have- 
been wiser for himself and better for 

Ireland if he had taken the policy of* 
that great Irish Secretary, Sir Thomas. 
Drummond, as his model, and regarded 

every individual citizen and peasant in 

Ireland as being as much entitled to- 
equal and impartial treatment before the: 

law as any policeman or Resident 

Magistrate in the country. 

*Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s- 
County, Ossory): I cannot help differ- 
ing from the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down in the statement he. 
has made that the policy of the 
Government was authorised at the- 
General Election. Hon. Members op 
site, when before the constituencies, 
declared against coercion; but no sooner- 
had they obtained their majority than. 
they departed from their pledges, and: 
substituted for the policy they had de- 
clared one of violence and coercion. But: 
my object in rising is to say a word on 
behalf of peace and order in Ireland. F 
desire to ask the Chief Secretary whether 
on the 23rd of next November, when the 
celebration of the memory of Allen, 
Larkin, and O’Brien takes place, he will 
reverse the policy he has hitherto pur- 
sued, and dae the people of Treland 
fairly toexpress their sentiments towards 
these men. The people of Ireland be- 
lieve that the men who suffered at Man- 
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unfairly punished. The memory of these’ 


anen has been cherished with’ affection, 
and will continue to beso eherished as 
long as Irish hearts can beat, For 20 
years, the memory of these men jwas 
celebrated;without opposition onthe part 
of the authorities ; but the present Chief 
Secretary, on entering office, changed 
all that. Although these meetings had 
been of a peaceful character, he issued 
proclamations against them. He did 
80 in 1887,.in the case of Limerick, 
where. great irritation was caused, and 
the. police exhibited a violence which 
wasdenounced even by the correspondent 
of the /rish Times... Last year meetings 
were proclaimed at. New Ross, in the 
County of. Wexford, and at Kilkenny, 
where, had it not been for the 
action of the Mayor, bloodshed would 
have. occurred in the streets. A 
roclamation . was also . issued at 
Waterford, and the. priests: and 
leading. inhabitants of the town 
assembled ‘in. the. Town Hall, and 
advised. the people: not to give |the 
ice’) an opportunity for another 
Mitchelstown.' A_ similar proclama- 
tion...was issued at  Cabir, . and 
another in the.town of Tralee., In 
the Jast-named.town Mr. Cecil, Roche 
published a proclamation, every word of 
which was a stab to the feelings of the 
ple over whom he ruled, because he 
escribed Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien 
as convicts who, in due course of law, 
had.been executed at Manchester for the 
murder of Sergeant Brett. Now, what 
I want the Committee to apprehend is 
that while these meetings I have men- 
tioned were proclaimed, nothing was 
done to prevent meetings in Dublin, in 
Thomastown, and iu Athlone, and it is; 
therefore, obvious that the policy of the 
Executive was not uniform. But.there 
is something still more extraordinary 
behind. In all these towns: where, the 
meetings were prohibited, the, people 
were of one mind ; consequently, there 
would have been no breach of the law; 
but, in. the town. of Dungannon, 
in loyal Ulster, where there is. a 
large Orange. population, the meet- 
ings were permitted, and a. torch- 
a procession actually took place. 
hy was the meeting permitted there ? 
What was the object of the Chief. Se- 
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cretary in, permitting the torchlight pro- 
eession to. take place at Dungannon? 
Wasit to provoke a breach of the peace? 
I eannot believe that that was the right 
hon. Gentleman’s intention, and I should 
like him to.explain to this House why 
he allowed that meeting to take place 
in Dungannon, where disturbances might 
have arisen, owing to the antagonism 
which prevails between Nationalists and 
Orangemen, when he prohibited meet- 
ings in the South of Ireland, where no 
such hostile feeling does exist. Ido not 
want to appeal to the humanity of the 
right hon, Gentleman, I think it would 
be a waste of words to do that after all 
he has done in Ireland, and after the 
small amount of sympathy which he has 
shown for. my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien), who was most cruelly 
batoned» by the police the other day. 
I repeat that I do not appeal to the 
humanity of the right. hon; Gentle- 
man, but I do appeal to his feelings 
and ideas_as a philosopher, Before 
the right hon. Gentleman. became a dis- 
tinguished statesman he was not un- 
distinguished as a thinker and as a 
writer, and there is one doctrine which 
he has laid down in this House which 
seems to. speak of his better days, and 
to point to the time when he considered 
carefully what were the rights of his 
fellow-men. The doctrine to. which I 
refer was his declaration in this. House 
that there ;was no man in the House of 
Commons who more carefully regarded 
or more r ted the expression of the 
opinion of others than he did. Now, Sir, 
I say that the action of the Irish people in 
celebrating the death of these men by 
processions, and by holding meetings, is 
simply an expression of opinion, and there 
is no excuse whatever for interference 
on the part of the Crown. Twenty years 
have elapsed since these men were exeou- 
ted at Manchester. In that period a great 
change of public opinion has occurred; 
therefore, if the Chief Secretary really 
cares for freedom of speech, and for 
freedom of opinion in Ireland, he will 
allow these peaceable processions and 

eaceable. meetings to take place in 
pen next. He will know that they 
are merely an expression of opinion on 
the part of theIrish people. Does he sup- 

ose that bysuppressing these gatherings 
. will change the belief of the people 
that the men executed were martyrs into 
the directly. opposite belief that they 
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were convicts deserving the punish- 
ment that they received? If he thinks 
that, he must be strangely ignorant of 
the feelings of Irishmen. Now, I wuld 
ask the right hon, Gentleman to Bay 
plainly does he intend to proclaim these 
meetings next November, and does he 
desire to exasperate the people by pre- 
venting their taking place? There are 
a large number of Englishmen who 
have come to look upon these executions 
in a very different way from that in 
which they regarded them during a 
time of panic; and I have no doubt 
whatever that the time will come when 
the historians of the future, whether 
they be English or Irish, will see that 
it was a generous and self-sacrificing act 
on the part of these men which led 
them to their fate. And the right hon. 
Gentleman might as well try to turn the 
sun from its course as seek fo reverse 
the verdict of history which is being 
formed before his eyes. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR(Donegal, 
E.): I think we may be content to 
leave all considerations as to the general 
effect of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
administration in Ireland to the calm, 
authoritative, and unanswered speech of 
the right hon, Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton. Everything he 
said was unquestionably true, and very 
little, indeed, can be added to it. I am 
not surprised that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman thought it judicious not to 
attempt an answer. I desire now to 
pass away from. questions of general 
policy and to ask a practical question 
with regard to a particular Department 
in the office of the Chief Secretary, and 
with respect to a subject which peculiarly 
affects some of my own constituents. In 
the year before last an Act of Parlia- 
ment was_passed,. entitled “An Act to 
amend the Fishery Acts of Ireland,” 
and it provided that where a certain 
proportion of the fishermen of any 
particular district. petitioned the In- 
spectors of Fisheries for the prevention 
of trawling, the Inspectors should be 
empowered to make. bye-laws pro- 
hibiting trawling within the limits 
referred to in the petition, and if they 
did not grant the prayer of the peti- 
tioners within two months, then they 
were to forward the petition to the Lord 
Lieutenant stating their reasons for 
the refusal. The Act further provides 


that the Lord Lientenant in Council | 
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should haye power, on receiving the 
petition, to direct the prayer of the 
petitioners to be heard. Now, Sir, 
under that Act two petitions were pre- 
sented; one from Galway Bay, and the 
other from Lough Swilly. The fisher: 
mén of Lough Swilly, in their petition, 
represented that their industry was 
baa tuined by the operation of d very 
small number of trawlers, and that 
etition, as well as the petition from 
alway Bay, was rejected by the 
Inspectors of Fisheries. There has for 
70 years been free fishing in Lough 
Swilly. Between 1844 and 1869 trawl- 
ing in Lough Swilly was prohibited, 
and during that period the condition of 
the fishermen there was  satisfac- 
tory. But since 1869 trawling has been 
again allowed, and the fishing industry 
has been ¢eriously injured. Indeed, 
the injury is so extensive that 
whereas before trawling was’ allowed 
500 families lived there in comparative 
comfort now only 300 men are mt) 
in the industry, and they gain but a 
very precarious livelihood, while the 
mischief is done hy four trawlers em- 
ploying only 14 men. The Fishery 
Commissioners having 
petition, it was, in accordance with 
the Act, sent to the Lord 
Lieutenant, under whose directions 
an inquiry was held, and with- 
out any assignable reason the peti- 
tion was rejected by the Privy Council. 
The unfortunate fishermen taxed them- 
selves to the uttermost to send up mem- 
bers of their body to Dublin to give 
evidence, and they also went to the ex- 
pense of feeing ccunsel. But their 
counsel was scarcely heard before the 
Council. Not one of their body was 
called as a witness, and within four or 
five minutes the case was disposed of. 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Resolutions to be reported to-morrow. 
Oommittee also report Progress. 





COURSE OF BUSINESS. 
On the Question that Supply be fixed 
for Wednesday, 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Having ob- 
served that there isa general feeling inthe 
House that Supply should be brought to 
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a close at the end of this week, I would 
suggest, with a view to facilitating this 
object, that the Committee should pro- 
ceed to take non-contentious English 
Votes for a couple of hours to-morrow 
evening after half-past 5 o’clock, an 
arrangement which, I think, may mate- 
rially:help to shorten the Session. 

Tre FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirs, Strand, 
Westminster): I am much obliged to 
the right hon. Gentleman for the 
suggestion, which is an exceedingly 
reasonable one, and I shall to-morrow 
propose, therefore, with the concurrence 
of the House, ‘‘ thatthe House dosit after 
half-past 5 on Wednesday for the con- 
sideration of Supply.”” I understand it 
will not be agreeable to Irish Members to 
go on after 5 o’clock with the Irish Votes ; 
but it is exceedingly probable that many 
English Votes may be disposed of during 
the two hours and a-half before 8 o’clock. 
As far as possible these will be non- 
contentious Votes. I therefore wish to 

ive notice that to-morrow at 12 o’clock 

shall move the suspension of the half- 
past 5 o’clock Rule, so far as Supply is 
concerned. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town): 
While offering no opposition, I hope the 
proposal will not be regarded as a pre- 
cedent in the future, and I protest against 
the Standing Orders being tampered with 
upon such short notice. 

Sie G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): I 

“would ask the First Lord of the Troa- 
sury to tell the House what Supply will 
be taken, so that hon. Members may 
have some short time to prepare. . 

Mz. W. H. SMITH: [ am sure the 
hon. Member will be quite prepared 
be a speech on any Vote we may 


e. 

Mr. COSSHAM (Bristol, W.): Does 
the right hon. Gentleman intend to 
take the Technical Education Bill on 
Saturday ? 

Mz. SEXTON: I take it that any 
Irish Vote that may happen to be under 
discussion at half-past 5 to-morrow will 
stand over until Thursday. 

Mz. W. H. SMITH: The right hon. 
Member will see that it will be desirable 
to conclude the discussion of a Vote 
which may be before the Committee at 
half-past 5, otherwise it will be neces- 
sary to withdraw the Vote. There 
should be some little elasticity al- 
lowed. 


Hr. H. &. Fowler 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. SEXTON: If an important 
Vote should be under discussion at 
half-past 5, we should prefer to go on 
wih it. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: We have 
every desire to meet the convenience of 
hon. Members from Ireland, and the 
business to-morrow can be made a 
matter of arrangement. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I hope that the 
rule for the termination of business— 
or what has come to be considered the 
rule for the termination of business 
under the present Government—will not 
be applied at half-past 5 to-morrow. 


Committee to sit again to-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [i7th August] reported. 
CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Crass VI. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £260,472, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1890, for 
Superannuation, Retired, and - Compassionate 
Allowances and Gratuities under sundry 
Statutes, and for Compassionate Allowances 
and Gratuities awarded by the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury.” 


Sir G. CAMPBELL: I desire to 
ask for an explanation in regard to the 
enormous number of English prison 
officials who have retired on the ground 
of ill-health. The number is put down 
here at 127 in one year, whilst the 
corresponding number for Scotland and 
Treland is only some half-dozen. It is 
evident thut this enormous number of 
retirements is not a normal state of 
things—that there must have beon some 
extraordinary clearance of these officials, 
and I have a right to ask what that 
clearance is owing to. We were told 
yesterday that in every case of retire- 
ment these officials are examined by the 
public Medical Officer, and I want to 
ask whether a special officer has been 
sent round to the prisons to weed 
out these officials, or whether 
the duty has been left to the local 
gaol Medical Officers? [Cries of 
‘Divide! ”] This is a most important 
matter. Here we have 127 pensions, 
and I want to know what are the 
grounds on which we are asked to pay 
them? [Cries of ‘ Divide!”] Ihave 
a right to go into this matter on behalf 
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of the taxpayers of the country. I 
desire to know whether the Govern- 
ment took measures to ascertain whether 
or not these people were entitled to 
retire? 


Tae SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I 
think I shail be able to satisfy even the 


critical requirements of the hon. Member. 
[think that if I can show the hon. Mem- 
ber that these retirements—leaving out 
the question of cause for the moment— 
are retirements which actually affect a 
reduction in the total before us, the bon. 
Member will admit that we are better 
off paying the prong than paying the 
full salaries. If these retirements had 
been made on account of abolition of 
ffice we should have had to pay higher 
pensions. As a matter of fact, the 
phrase “ill-health” in connection with 
prison warders is different from what it 
would mean in the case of other Govern- 
ment servante. In the first place, a 
prison warder has to be in very full 
physical vigour; he has to take charge 
of men not always of the most orderly 
or ruly character; and it is perfectl 
within the proper meaning of ill-healt: 
when the doctor certifies thatthe warder’s 
physical vigour and capacity are not 
equal to the arduous duties he has to 
discharge. I explained on a previous 
occasion that the length of service men- 
tioned in the Estimates only refers to 
the time served under Government after 
the taking over of the prisons. The 
hon. Member will find that the number 
of warders and other officials of corre- 
sponding rank in Class 1 is 208 as 
against 243 last year, so that there is a 
total reduction of 35, while there is a 
reduction in the total strength from 
1,333 last year to 1,225 this year, or a 
reduction of 108 men. The total num- 
der retired in the year 1888-89 was 
130. The staff of the prisons in the 
United Kingdom represent about 
2,500 men, and I believe that this is 
not much in excess of the average 
retirement. Last year it was 110. Be 
that as it may, these men have all been 
certified by medical men belonging to 
the State as being eligible for retire- 
ment under the ill-health clause. I 
believe that they have been properly 
retired, and I think that as their places 
have not been filled up the Committee 
das no reason to complain. 


{Aveusr 20, 1889} 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: We know these 
men have important duties to discharge, 


and that it is essential that they should 
be maintained in a perfect state of 
health and physical vigour. They have 
occasion now and then to knock down 
Members of Parliament, and to cut off 
their moustaches ; therefore I think the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy is wrong in 
the positionhe has taken up in ob- 
jecting to the retirement of debilitated 
warders. 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): The hon. Gentleman the Secre- 


tary to the Treasury states that warders 
retired on account of ill-health receive 
smaller pensions than those retired on 
abolition of office. That seems to me a 
remarkable official rule, and it seems to 
me that it would be far more fitting 
that men retired on the ground of ill- 
health should have higher pensions 
than those retired on abolition of office. 
Those retired on the ground of ill- 
health. 


Resolution agreed to. 


2. “That a sum, not exceeding £7,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1890, for Pensions to 
Masters and Seamen of the Merchant Service, 
and to their Widows and Children.” 

3. ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £65,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1890, in aid of the 
Local Cost of Maintenance of Pauper Lunatics 
in Scotland.”’ 

4. “That a sum, not exceeding £4,005, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which'will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1890, in aid of the 
Local Cost of Maintenance of Pauper Lunatics 
in Ireland.” 

5. “That a sum, not exceeding £7,658, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3ist day of March, 1890, for the 
support of certain Hospitals and Infirmaries in 
Ireland.” 

Mr. SEXTON : The Secretary to the 
Treasury indicated on Saturday that the 
Bill the Government have prepared for 
future settlement of this annual grant 
would be immediately introduced. As 
it has not yet made its appearance, I 
beg to ask the hon. Gentleman for 
some statement on the subject. 


Servic: Estimates. 
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Mr. JACKSON: I hope to be able 
to give notice of the introduction of the 
Bill to-morrow. 


Resolution agreed to. 


6. ‘* That a sum, not exceeding £6,533, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the CVharge which will came 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1890, to make good the 
sum by which the Interest accrued in the year 
ended 20th November, 1888, from Securities 
held by the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt, on account of ‘The Fund 
for the Banks for Savings,’ and ‘ The Fund for 
Friendly Societies’ is insufficient to meet the 
Interest which the said Commissioners are 
obliged by Statute to Pay and Credit during 
such latter mentioned year to the Trustees of 
Savings Banks and to Friendly Societies.” 

7. “That a sum, not exceeding £939, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to. complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1890, for certain Mis- 
cellaneous Charitable and other,Allowances in 
Great Britain.”’ 

8. ‘That a sum, not exceeding, £1,474, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1890, for certain Mis- 
omens Charitable and other Ailowances.in 


Crass VII. 


9. “That a sum, not exceeding £12,639, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1890, for the Salaries 
and Incidental Expenses vf ‘Temporary Com- 
missions and Committees, including Special 
-Taquiries.” 

10. “That a sum, not exceeding £4,463, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3ist day of March, 1890, for certain Mis- 
cellaneous Expenses.” 

11. “ That a sum, not exceeding £2,348, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1890, 
for the Repayment to the Civil Contingencies 
Fund of certain Miscellaneous Advances.” 

12. ‘That a sum, not exceeding £1,859, he 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1890, 
as a grant in aid to make good certain amounts 
required to be written off from the Assets of the 
Local Loans Fund ”’ 

13. “That a sum, not exceeding £4,507, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1:90, 
for certain Grants in respect of the Estate of 
Matthew O'Reilly Dease, bequeathed for the 
Reduction of the National Debt.” 

14. “ That a sum, not exceeding £1,885, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
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which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1890, 
for certain Advances in Aid of the Emigration 
and Colonisation of certain crofters and cottars 
of the Western Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land, including Expenses of Administration.” 


Revenvus DEPARTMENTS. 

15. “That a sum, not exceeding £4,752,653, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1890, for the Salaries and 


Expenses of the Post Office Services, the Ex-. 


penses of Post Office Savings Banks, and 
Government Annuities and Insurances, and the 
Collection of the Post Office Revenue.” : 


*Mr.. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): The House will remember that 
on Saturday afternoon I had a notice 
of Amendment on the Paper in refer- 
ence to this Vote but withdrew it, in 
order to enable the Government to 
obtain the Vote, the understanding 
being that I should raise the question 
I desired to bring under the notice 
of the House on Report. I wish to 
draw attention to two matters—namely, 
the neglect of the Postmaster General 
to carry out any of the recommen- 
dations of the Select Committee ap- 
pointed in 1887 to consider the question 
of Sunday postal labour, and secondly, 
the excessive hours of labour of the 
telegraph clerks of the Metropolis. 
The Committee of 1887 recommended, 
with reference to the question of 
the discontinuance of Sunday postal 
deliveries, that a system of local 
option should be introduced, with the 
proviso that where the postal delivery 
was discontinued there should be a 
window delivery. The Committee also 
recommended that the indoor and out- 
door officials should, as far as practicable, 
have every alternate Sunday to them- 
selves. These were recommendations 
of a very moderate character, and the 
second one was in accordance with the 
views of the Select Committee of 1871. 
What I complain of is that although 
the recommendations of the Committee 
were moderate, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General has re- 
fused to act on them. In November 
last a question was put to the Post- 
master General, and his reply covered 
the whole ground of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. I 
will not deal with all those recom- 
mendations; but 1 desire t> ask the 
right hon. Gentleman one question with 
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regard to the experiments carried out 
with book and newspaper packets 
at Bristol, Nottingham, and Wol- 
verhampton. The right hon. Gentle- 
man stated in his : reply that. the 
reduction of the work to the outdoor 
Post Office officials was counterbalanced 
by the additional work imposed on 
the indoor officials. I should like. to 
have some further explanation on 
that point.. He also took exception 
to our recommendation that window 
deliveries should be substituted for 
the present system. He stated that 
window delivery was dangerous 
and _— uncertain; but I would 
draw attention to the evidence laid 
before the Select Committee from the 
town of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, where 
the system has prevailed for a long time, 
and where it has resulted in cutting 
down the labour of Post Office officials 
to a very considerable extent, because 
whereas formerly about 50 officials were 
required, now ouly 20 have to be in 
attendance on Sundays. I believe, too, 
that in only one trifling instance has 
there been any danger to correspondence 
in consequence of letters being delivered 
to a wrong person. Similar evidence was 

iven with regard to towns in Scotland. 

he right hon. Gentleman obtained the 
opinion of the Town Councils in eight 
large towne, and he stated that, on the 
whole, that opinion was adverse to any- 
thing like a discontinuance of Sunday 
postal deliveries. Now, it will be re- 
membered that the Committee recom- 
mended that two-thirds of the rate- 
payers should have the power to decide 
the point as to whether there should be 
Sunday deliveries, instead of two-thirds 
of the receivers of correspondence, as is 
now the case. We contend that this 
question of Sunday labour is a national 
question, which interests everyone in the 
country; and on which every ratepayer 
has a right to express his opinion. Now, 
I am chiefly interested in the last recom- 
mendation of the Committee, because it 
was owing to my own action that it was 
adopted. That recommendation was 
that the indoor and outdoor officials 
should have an alternate day’s rest on 
Sundays. I was very much struck by 
the reply of the right hon. Gentleman 
on that point. He said that the indoor 
Officials generally did only two hours 
work on Sundays, and in most cases 
they got at least one Sunday out of 
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every three, and he did not think it 
necessary to afford any further relief. 
Now, I absolutely contest that assertion 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and I find, 
on reference to the evidence of Sir Arthur 
Blackwood, that in the town of Aber- 
deen the indoor officials are on duty 
every Sunday; that in Belfast they 
are on duty three Sundays out of four; 
that in Cork the first-class officials are 
on duty three Sundays out of four, and 
the second-ciass on every Sunday ; that 
in Halifax the officials are on duty 
seven Sundays out of eight, and that 
the same proportions prevail in many 
other towns. I venture to suggest, 
therefore, that this evidence does not 
support the reply which the right hon. 


Gentleman the Postmaster General gaye — 
to a question last November. I think- 


it is a great hardship that the 
sorting clerks should have to be on duty 
on Sunday after Sunday. I believe, in- 
deed, that in some cases they only get 
one Sunday off in every 12. 8 
ought to bear in mind that even if a 
man works only two or three hours on 
a Sunday the day is practically broken 
up, and it cannot be considered a com- 
plete holiday. I am not bringing this 
matter forward on Sabbaturian grounds. 
I am putting it merely on grounds of 
fairness, and I think we can fairly ask 
the Postmaster General.to advance in 
the direction I have indicated, and 
which was indicated in the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, and give. these 
men more relief than they now. have. 
I hope I shall hear from, the right hoa. 
Gentleman to-night that he is prepared 
to grant. this relief. Now, I desire to 
touch for one moment on the question 
of rural messengers. Sir Arthur Black- 
wood, in his evidence, stated that of the 
3,304 rural messengers working. on 
Sundays, 2,242 had alternate Sundays 
as a day of rest, and that the remaining 
1,062 were on duty every Sunday in the 
year. I should just like to draw the 
attention of the House to this question ;: 
How much would it cost to enable these 
1,062 men to get a complete rest on 
every alternate Sunday? In the Debate 
last year there was a strong expression of 
opinion on this point by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxford University—an opinion 
which should carry great weight with it 
on the other side of the House. The hon. 
Gentleman said it was plainly the duty 
of the Secretary to the Treasury to 
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loosen the purse strings and provide the 
moderate amount necessary to furnish 
this much desired relief. I will not 
quote the speech; but if hon. Members 
will refer to Hansard they will find that 
the hon. Gentleman gave the strongest 
possible expression of opinion on 
the matter. Surely out of ‘the 
mighty surplus arising from Post 
Office administration the trifling sum 
of £3,000 or £4,000 could be set 
apart for this pupose. I therefore hope 
we shall have from the Postmaster 
General some assurance of his willing- 
ness to give way on this point. And 
now I wish to draw attention to some 
facts which have been placed in my 
hands by the noble Lord the Member for 
the Barnsley Division of Yorkshire with 

ard to telegraph clerks in the Metro- 





for some explanation from the right 
hon. Gentleman. It will be remembered 
that some years since, when Mr. Fawcett 
wasatthe head of the Department, it was 

inted out that the clerks at the Central 

elegraph Office suffered severely from 
the long hours of night labour, and as 
a result they were reduced from eight 
to seven. But I am informed that even 
now some of the clerks do day as well 
as night duty; that they work from 10 
a.m till 3 p.m., from 5 p.m. till 8 p.m., 
and from 8 p.m. till 7 a.m., ora total 
of 19 out of every 24 hours. I am 
informed that the telegraph clerks are 
—-performing 14 hours work a day—from 
12 at noon until 2 a.m. on the follow- 
ing day—with only one hour during the 
whole of that period for their meals. I 
am also told that the clerks who have 
objected to working these hours have 
been called upon to give a written ex- 
planation. I should like to have some 
information as to the truth of these 
statements, and a guarantee that these 
excessive hours of work for these 
officials, if substantiated; shall be re- 
duced. I beg to move the Motion that 
stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
“* £4,752,553,” in order to insert 
‘* £4,752,453,”—(Mr. Channing.) 


Question proposed, ‘That ‘£4,752,553’ 
stand part of the Resolution.” 


Mz. T. M. HEALY: Asa point of or- 
der, I should like to ask, Mr. Speaker, 
whether it has not been ruled that a re- 

Hr. Channing 


{COMMONS} 


8, and on these facts I have to ask 





duction of a Vote cannot be moved on 
Report stage ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: It has never been 


so ruled. 

Mr. SEXTON: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General if he will give us some informa- 
tion as to the issuing of warrants by the 
Chief Secretary in Ireland and the Home 
Secretary in England for the opening of 
the letters of Members of Parlia- 
ment? I would ask whether the war- 
rants have beer directed against the 
correspondence i particular persons; 
whether they are for stated periods of 
time, and, if so, for what periods; 
what is the date of the last; and 
considering the admission that a certain 
letter addressed to me was opened by 
an unauthorised person, what precautions 
the right hon. Gentleman has taken, or 
Salvia to take, against the opening of 
a letter in the Post Office by a person 
not having legal authority ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have given 
notice to the right hon. Gentleman of 
my intention to direct his attention to the 
Special Commission, and to Mr. Maber- 
ley’s conduct in connection with the 
trial. We know from the action of the 
Attorney General during the Parnell 
Commission that, although it has been 
strenuously denied that such a thing 
hus taken pluce, letters of Irish Mem- 
bers have been opened in the Post Office, 
for the Attorney General was able to 
produce one addressed by Dr. Kenny to 
Mr. O’Kelly. The Attorney General 
could only have obtained possession of 
the letter surreptitiously. I make no 
comment onthe Attorney General’saction 
as a lawyer in using a document which 
could only be obtained burglariously. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman did 
not hesitateto make use of the letters 
improperly obtained ; but that, of course, 
is merely a.question of good taste. We 
know that this practice of opening letters 
of ours has been constantly going on, 
and I think it most desirable we should 
have a clear understanding of what is 
taking place in the matter. For my 
own part, I have always made it a rule, 
not only since I entered public life, but 
before, not to put anything in a letter 
whichI would not care to have published 
at Charing Cross. Therefore, I do not 
in the least object to the Postmaster 
General having my er oe 
opened before him, provided he for- 
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wards it on to me afterwards with- 
out unnecessary delay. Unfortunately, 
however, that course has not been pur- 
sued, because letters, and letters even 
containing cheques for large amounts, 
addressed to me, have been unwarrant- 
ably detained at the Post Office. This 
has not occurred for some time, but still 
it has taken place, and only lately I 
have seen letters addressed to other hon. 
Members which have been opened before 
delivery. There is a gentleman in sub- 
command of the General Post Office in 
Dublin, named Maberly, and the mo- 
ment the Parnell Commission began its 
sittings, Maberly put himself in com- 
munication with Mr. Soames. This 
established what we have had always 
contended—namely, that this was a 
Government inquiry, or, as the Home 
Secretary puts it, a great State trial. 
Members of the Government have 
spoken with two voices in this matter. 

hile the Home Secretary has described 
the Parnell Commission as a great 
State trial, other Members of the Go- 
vernment have taken an_ entirely 
different line, and have said it is not a 
great State trial, but a private inquiry 
conducted by a private newspaper 
against private individuals. I do not 
know on what ground the Postmaster 
General is going to defend Mr. Maberly’s 
conduct, but this I do say that the 7imes 
eould never have got at the contents of 
any letter in the Dead Letter Office in 
Dublin if the arrangements of that 
office had been kept absolutely secret 
from Mr. Soames by the gentlemen 
connected with the Department. If the 
Government were placing all their _re- 
sources at the disposal of the Zimes, and 
thoroughly glorified in the transaction, 
I should not attach the least blame to 
Mr. Maberly for going to Mr. Soames 
and giving him all the information at 
his > m7 That would be an in- 
telligible stand to take; but when the 
Government allege that they have given 
the Zimes no aid at all, and when they 
say that the Attorney General who con- 
ducted the case for the Zimes was not 
the Attorney General in that case but 
Sir R. Webster acting as a private 
barrister, and that Mr. Soames was there 


as a private solicitor, I want to know | yo 


how they obtained their information 
from the Dead Letter Office. Speaking 
roughly, Mr. Maberly is a gentleman 
who is known in Ireland as of the 
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Orange persuasion, and has replaced 
all his Catholic officials by Protestants. 
In this case the Government, or rather 
Mr. Soames—I really do not know 
which, for they are like the trinity in 
unity—served Mr. Maberly with a 
subpana duces tecum to produce certain 
letters from that office, and the docu- 
ments which he had to bring with him 
must have been specified. How could 
Mr. Soames have known of Mr. Ma- 
berly’s existence or of the evidence 
which he could give and the documents 
which he could produce from the Dead 
Letter Office except from Mr. Maberly 
himself? But Ht Mr. Maberly 
was in attendance at the Court, he was 
never called, although no doubt his 
documents were examined by the At- 
torney General—or, I ought to say, by 
Sir Richard Webster, because, of course, 
he was not Her Majesty’s Attorney 
General. Dr. Jekyll was then Mr. 
Hyde. Mr. Soames was supplied with 
all the information which it was in the 
wer of Mr. Maberly to produce, 
Dead letters are dealt with in a par- 
ticular way if no owner is found after a 
certain period; and why, then, were 
these particular letters kept so long? 
In the ordinary course they wo 
have been destroyed. I would ask the 
Postmaster General if these were State 
paren and _ to be ae for 
tate purposes, why ‘were they not 
sent we Dublin Castle or the Kildare 
Street Club? I ask for information on 
this point. I ask what is the rule 
with regard to dead letters and their 
destruction? I must say that all the 
assurances which the right hon. Gentle- 
man may give will not satisfy the Irish 
Members as to the non-existence of the 
practice of tampering with our letters 
in the Dublin Post Office. I do not 
complain of their examining our letters 
for certain purposes. When they have 
a whole population against them as 
they have in Ireland, and when they 
believe that whole population to be 
murderers, as they say they do in the 
case of Ireland, they must take some 
precautions. I do not object to their 
getting up and saying, ‘‘We will 
open the letters of the whole 86 of 
u.”’ That would be an - intelli- 
gible and justifiable attitude to take 
up. In one of the Invincible cases, I 
forget which, it was the opening of 
letters which enabled the Government to 
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get upon the track of the men connected 
with the crime. That, I say, would be an 
intelligible position to take up. But 
what I hate in the business is that the Go- 
vernment say they do notdo this, and that 
they say—‘' We are a pure Government; 
we remember Sir Charles Graham, and 
do not do this sort of thing.” Theyare 
ren on to acknowledge in the face of 
urope what they are doing, and they 
endeavour to obtain the advantages of 
the methods of foreign despotism with 
the appearance of liberal and 
enlightened administration. It is known 
for a fact that packets of letters were 
constantly taken to the Castle by an 
official, were steamed and opened, and 
read in the presenceof the Lord Lieu- 
tenant (Lord Londonderry), and after- 
wards forwarded, or not, as the Govern- 
ment thought best. Now, what is the 
rule with regard to Ireland? I presume 
that the Lord Lieutenant has power to 
issue warrants, and that he does. issue 
them. So notorious is the practice, that 
when inthe case of the famous Mr. Corn- 
wall, the Secretary of the Dublin®Post 
Office, the gentleman who retired on the 
round of ill health, and whose pension 
as lately been voted, when we sub- 
jected him to inquisition in the French 
scandal, he said— 

‘The only acquaintance [ had with French 
was when he came to me and got certain 
letters ; and sometimes { would give him a 
letter because: he never came to me without a 


__ Warrant ; ”’ 


and yet at that time Mr. Fawcett was 
assuring us that nothing of the kind 
was going on. In the same way the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General will get up and say he is not 
aware of any such practice. I do not 
suppose that his subordinates come and 
tell the right hon. Gentleman ; but I 
would ask him, will he take steps to 
ascertain from those in the Dublin Post 
Office whether this sort of thing is being 
done? Let the Postmaster General 
call them before him and have no 
hauky-panky about it; but say, “1 
want to know what is the practice; I 
want to see the steamkettle by which 
this is done.” He might also visit the 
mail boats, which are mightily con- 
venient and accommodating places for 
this ‘sort of thing, it being notorious 
that letters are opened and examined 
on board those boats, and that numbers 
of the detective staff have travelled in 


Ur. T. M. Healy 
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them for the purpose of identifying the 
handwriting of certain ns; while 
in cases where they did not knowit them- 
selves, they have taken other persons 
with them for the same purpose. I 
could name a person who was at one 
time a Member of Parliament, who 
travelled with ryreetrs — a 
for the purpose of identifying the - 
welding of Mambeth of this House; 
and there can be no doubt that Sir 
Richard Webster got the letter of Dr. 
O’Kelly by some similar kind of 
metempsychosis. The Attorney General 
is sitting next the Postmaster General, 
who may, perhaps, consult his friend on 
the subject. What we say is this: 
Here is the system going on now as it 
has been going on for years.. I should 
not object to its going on if the Govern- 
ment would only say, ‘‘ We require it 
to be done and will continue to do it,’’ 
because in that case the public would act 
accordingly. As far as we are concerned, 
it is well-known that where any letters 
of ours are urgent and require secrecy, 
we never entrust them to the British 
postman, and the fact that the Post 
Office ‘is not trusted is one which the 
Postmaster General ought to take notice 
of and be anxious to remedy. I protest 
also against the way in which, the 
Catholics are treated in Dublin. The 
Dublin Post Office is a nest of Orange- 
men and Freemasons—gentlemen who 
band themselves together for the pur- 
pose of preventing the Catholics from 
getting promotion, and who are, in 
reality, an association for boycotting 
Catholics. Under all these circumstances 
I do think the right hon. Gentleman, if 
he has the time, ought, during the 
holidays, to pay the Dublin Post Office 
a visit in order that he may overhaul 
these people and find out what is really 
going on. 

*Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rares, Cambridge University) : 
In reply to the remarks that have 
been made by hon. Members oppo- 
site, [ may say that [have made 
inquiries, as well as experiments, as 
to the subject introduced by the hon. 


‘Member for East Northampton; but, 


after inquiries, I have found that work 
would be rather increased than dimin- 
ished if his suggestion were carried out. 
Careful -consideration has also been 


given to the subject of the delivery: 


of letters on Sundays with a view to 
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the ibility of its being discon- 
tinued. The Department put them- 
selves in communication with the eight 
largest towns in England, and asked the 
Town Oouncils to give their opinions as 
to the practicability or desirability of 
introducing that change. Six, including 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birming- 
ham, declared against making any such 
change in the postal arrangements. 
Bristol did not express an opinion, and 
Nottingham:was in favour of the change; 
but even in Nottingham the majority 
was not sufficient to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Committee. The 
hon. Member suggested that we might 
try the system of window deliveries. 
After consulting the persons most ex- 
perienced in the large towns of this 
country, the Department were forced to 
the conclusion that it was not adapted 
to populous places in this country: The 
danger of letters getting into wrong 
hands and the great pressure are cer- 
tainly to be avoided in the interests of the 
=. In some places there would be 

anger of the post offices being mobbed. 
This country is not like Scotland or 
Newcastle, where the people are not 
accustomed to have their letters deli- 
vered on Sundays. The prineiple shall, 
however, be recognised in less populous 
places. As regards giving men 
alternate Sundays off, a good deal has 
been done, and some thousands of pounds 
spent. Ican assure the hon. Member 
that my attention has been called to the 
question of reducing the pressure of 
labour inside post offices as well as 
outside. As to the hours of work by 
telegraph clerks in the Metropolis, the 
hon. Member dii not give notice of his 
intention to bring that subject forward, 
and consequently Iam not prepared to 
meet him at this moment. I am afraid, 
however, it is a fact that some of the 
clerks, ‘especially in the central office, 
work for a longer time than is desirable; 
but the work is generally overtime work, 
performed. by volunteers for additional 
wages. But I promise to look into the 
matter. As regards the serious charges 
against the administration of the Post 
Office in Ireland, I can supplement the 
statement which I made on Saturday 
by saying that the warrants issued by 
the Lord Lieutenant for Ireland by the 
Home Secretary for England and Scot- 
land, authorising the opening of the 
letters of particular persons, are not 
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expressly limited in regard to their 
duration. A warrant given to intercept 
the c ndence of any particular 
individual continues to run until it is 
cancelled. But there. is not at this 
moment in Englaod or in Ireland 
any existing warrant. I believe there 
has been no warrant existing in Ire- 
land since I have been in office, 
and in the same period there has 
been only one warrant in England, and 
that had reference to an ordinary 
criminal case. As regards Mr. Maberly, 
neither I nor the Department have any 
knowledge of any communication between 
that gentleman and the representatives 
of the Tims. The Post Office have 
sanctioned no transaction whatever 
between Mr. Maberly and the Zimes 
and they have no knowledge of any such 
transaction. i 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: Did the right: 
hon. Gentleman ask Mr. Maberly how 
the Times got the book ? : 
*Mr. RAIKES: I asked Mr. Maberly 
with regard to the question put to me 
the other day by the hon. and learned 
Member whether he took or produced 
any letters; and Mr. Maberly assured 
me that he did not. I am unable to see 
how Mr. Maberly could produce any 
letters unless he purloined them. I am. 
told that this official is an Orangeman. 
That may be so. But Iam also told 
that Mr. Maberly has driven every 
Catholic out of ‘his office. I can only 
say with regard to the question put to 
me that Mr. Maberly’s superior officer 
has not been removed from office. 
This gentleman has been temporarily 
employed in another branch of the Post 
office, and I have directed that he should 
be re-transferred to the position he pre 
viously held. I do not think that the:hon. 
Gentleman or any one else _ seriously 
believes there is any intention on the 
part of the Government to dispense 
with the services or to disparage the 
services of Catholic servants of the State. 
These gentlemen are among the most 
trusted of Her Majesty’s servants, and 
I should be extremely sorry if any one 
for a moment supposes that the Gevern- 
ment wish to dispense with their ser- 
vices. I will make inquiries with regard 
to the missing cheque referred to by the 
hon. Member for Longford if the hon. 
Member will supply me with particulars. 
I am not aware that any dead letters 
have been kept from the natural process 
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of destruction for one moment longer {not take steps to punish any such 
than they ought to have been in conse- | offender. It may be the case that a 


quence of any proceedings in connection 
with the Zimes. IfI find there is any 
foundation for the statement that dead 
letters have been kept beyond their 
proper time I shall be happy to offer the 
hon. Member the best explanation I 
can. Then the statement has been made 
by the hon. Member that letters have 
been taken in packets before Lord 
Londonderry during his Viceroyalty and 
opened in his presence. That is a seri- 
ous statement, and the hon. Member 
has made it on his responsibility as a 
Member of Parliament. It imputes to 
the Lord Lieutenant conduct of a very 
serious character; and I think it will be 
my duty to ask Lord Londonderry 
whether there is any foundation for such 
a statement. The hon. Member has 
made the statement on his own responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: And I fully 
believe it. 

*Mr. RAIKES: I understand that he 
fully believes in its accuracy, and I 
suppose he is in a_ position to 
produce evidence in support of it. 
Of course it is not for me to positively 
deny a statement as to which I have no 
evidence whatever; but I perhaps may 
-be forgiven if I say that it appears to 
me that the hon. Member must have 
been grossly deceived in making such 
an allegation. I cannot suppose it 

ssible that the Lord Lieutenant could 
ve been a party to transactions of this 
sort, which are so entirely irregular and, 

I presume, illegal. I will, however, 
make it my business to ascertain from 
the Lord Lieutenunt whether there is 
anything which can give a colour to 
such a charge. With regard to Mr. 
Cornwall, that gentleman received no 
— and had never applied for one. 

will make inquiries as to whether the 
Post Office bags have been violated on 
board the Irish steamers. Of course, if 
anything of the kind had been done, it 

would constitute a grave crime; and I 
should be the first person to put the law 
in force if I found any person had in 
any way violated the sanctity of the 
. If any person in England or 

land opens a letter without having 
the proper authority to do so, he would 
be committing a grave crime, for which 
he might be severely punished. And I 
Should be wanting in my duty if I did 


Mr. Raikes 





letter addressed even to a Member of 
Parliament may be the subject of a 
criminal transaction. I know nothing 
of Mr. O’Kelly’s ietter; but if any 
rson opened a letter addressed to that 
on. Member, or to any other hon. 
Member, or, in fact, to any subject of 
the Queen in Ireland or England with- 
out a proper warrant from the Secretary 
of State in the one instance, or the 
Lord Lieutenant in the other, he would 
be committing a great crime against the 
laws of the land, for which he might be 
very severely punished. I certainly 
should be wanting in my duty if, under 
such circumstances, I did not take steps 
to punish the offender if evidence was 
forthcoming to enable me to act in the 
matter. 
Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.): 
I wish to say that last year, on 
Report of a Vote, I brought to 
the knowledge of the right hon. 
Gentleman a rather singular case, 
in which three Catholic telegraph- 
ists, because they were suspected 
of communicating information from their 
office in Tralee, were removed, and three 
Protestant Freemason Orangemen being 
ry in their place. This is the first time 
have ever ventured to raise the ques- 
tion as between Catholics and Pro- 
testants, and I now do it simply in order 
to enlighten the Postmaster General, 
and to enable him to act ia this case. I 
have been in a National School and have 
been reared with Protestants. I have 
lived amongst them all my life, and have 
never found any cause of quarrel with 
them, and I hope I never may. Still, 
the curious anomaly which I have 
referred to has taken place, and the 
Postmaster General seoms t» be utterly 
oblivious of the fact that the question of 
the religion of these telegraph 'sts was 
raised. In the town of Tralee, Pro- 
testants are only one in ten, and yet in 
the Post Office there are now no 
Catholics. It is surely a hard thing to 
say that because you merely suspect 
people of. misusing their information, 
you shall replace all the Catholics in the 
Post Oifice by Protestants. I recognise 
the kindly spirit in which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General has 
spoken to my hon. Friend. He spoke 
to me in a similar strain last year, but 


he has done nothing. It seems to me 
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that the Post Office as well as the police 
officials in the part of Ireland to which 
I refer, are completely in the hands of 
Cecil Roche and Colonel Turner. I 
trust the right hon. Gentleman will be 
able to grasp the facts of this case, and 
will ascertain why the three Catholic 
telegraphists to whose case I draw 
attention were removed from Tralee. 
I do not make any apology for reviving 
this question, and asking the right hon. 
Gentleman why nothing was done to 
carry out his promise. I do not want 
to see any change made in the rules and 
internal arrangements of Irish Tele- 

h Offices except such as are fair 
and equitable. I do not wish to have 
friends in the Post Office who can tell 
me secrets. I do not wish to see such 
an ugly and disagreeable system at the 
Post Office as that would involve; but, 
at the same time, I think the Govern- 
ment are setting a bad precedent in 
allowing clerks of one religious per- 
suasion to be withdrawn in order to 
make room for others of another re- 
ligious persuasion. I would ask the 
Postmaster General to apply his mind 
to this case in the spirit in which he 
has applied it to the case mentioned by 
my hon. Friend (Mr. T. M. Healy). 

*Mr. RAIKES: I can only speak 

in by the indulgence of the House. 

LT have some recollection of the case to 
which the hou. Member refers, though 
it is not so vivid as it was 12 months 
ago. This much I remember, that the 
telegraph clerks were not removed from 
the Post Office because they were 
Catholics, but because they had been 
persistently getting into what was con- 
sidered rather disorderly company. 
Mr. E. HARRINGTON : They were 

laced by Protestants. 

*Mr. RAIKES: But they remained 
in the service, and there is no reason why 
they should not rise to high positions. 
All I can say is that they were not 
transferred because they were Catholics. 
They were transferred because it was re- 
ee to me that they had got into 

isorderly company. I was not aware 
before that the three clerks who re- 

laced those who were transferred were 
rotestants, but I may mention that 
one of them has himself got into dis- 
orderly company in the North, and he 
has been removed to the South in the 
pes that he may do better there. I can 
y assure the hon. Gentleman that the 
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question of religion .does not influence 
my action in regard to the transfer of 
officials. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON: I wish to 
explain, Mr. Speaker, that last year I did 
not gather from the Postmaster General 
that there was any allegation of miscor: 
duct against these men. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will admit that 
this is the firsttime that the allegation 
has been made against them. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


‘Mr. T. M. HEALY: I desire the 
House to take note of the fact that the 
Postmaster General has not answered 
me upon the specific point I raised, and * 
I will therefore ask the House and the 
country to draw their own deductions 
from that. I asked, it will be remem- 
bered, how Mr. Soames got the informa- 
tion which appeared in the subpoena 
served upon Mr. Maberly. He replied 
that he was not able to give the House 
that information. I asked, in the second 
place, how Mr. Soames got the in- 
ormation which enabled the Attorney 
General to read to the Special Commis- 
sion letters written by two Members of 
this House. Again, he was unable to 
tell me what I wanted to know; 
and I hope, therefore, that the coun 
generally will appreciate at its fi 
value the ignorance professed by the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Resolution agreed to. 


16. ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £484,405, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of ment during the year 
ending on the 31st of March, 1890, for 
the Expense of the Post Office Packet Service.’” 


Resvlution agreed to. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY) 
(No. 2) BILL. (No. 367). 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 5. 

*Mrz. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
wish to move the omission of Sub-section 
4 of this clause. I do not intend to 
make a speech. All I will do is to say 
that it seems to me rather early in the 
day for the London County Council to 
wish a purchase a large site for new 
offices. I think the matter might stand 
over another year, and I very much 
doubt whether it would be well to allow 
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them to enter upon this expenditure, 
seeing that the rates have already gone 
up 4d., if not 6d.,in the £1. I beg to 
move the omission of this sub-section. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
$2, to leave out Sub-section 4,—(¥r. 
Bartley.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That Sub-sec- 
tion 4 stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. JACKSON: I hope my hon. 
Friend will withdraw his objection to 
this clause. It may become. necessary, 
and it certainly is desirable, that power 
should be given to the County Council 

*to make inquiry as to a suitable site. 
The clause contains ample safeguards, 
I think, against an improper expendi- 
ture being embarked upon, Lit will 
enable the County Council to do is prac- 
tically to inquire into the matter. 

*Mr, BARTLEY : There is no possible 
difficulty in the London County Council 
inquiring into the question of sites. I 
do not object to their doing that. But 
the clause enables them to acquire a 
site, and that would involve the expen- 
diture ofa large sum of the ratepayers’ 
money. I, therefore, think it my duty 
to press the Amendment, 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 81; 
Noes 80.—(Viv. List, No. 335), 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 6. 

*Sin JOHN COLOMB (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow, &c.): In regard to. this 
clause I should like to point out that 

ower is only given to raise £313,000 
for the purposes of the Thames Valley 

Tunnel Act. I think that is an exceed- 
ingly small sum, bearing in mind that 
the whole of East London is anxiously 
looking for the completion of this work, 
and I should; therefore, be glad if any 
Member of the Government can give 
the Committee information'as to what 
it is proposed to do in regard to it. 

*Mr. BARTLEY : In Sub-section 8 I 
think there must be a misprint, .for it 
says that the London County Council 
shall have power to borrow for the pur- 
poses of the Metropolis’ Streets Im- 
provement Act £1,000, provided that 
the amount does not exceed £4,300,000. 
What does that mean ? 

Mr. JACKSON: It means what it 
says,Sir. I[tmeans that anotherthousand 
poundsmay be borrowed provided thatthe 


Hr. Bartley 
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aggregate borrowings under the Act do 
not exceed the sum stated. With regard 
to the point raised by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Bow, I may point 
out that the sum asked for is that 
which it is estimated will be spent 
in the course of the current twelve 
months, and it was thought unnecessary 
- ask for power to raise more than 
that, 


Clause 6, and remaining Clauses, 
agreed to. 


Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): I wish to move a new clause, 
the object of which is to enable the Lon- 
don County Council to pay. all the costs, 
charges, and expenses which may be in- 
curred by them up to the 31st December, 
1890, in an inquiry to be instituted with, 
respect to the water supply of the 
Oounty of London: | My reason for 
moving this clause is a very simple one, 
and I need not detain the House long in 
explaining it. It is, the Committee 
will remember, the clause which, at the 
instigation of the London County 
Council, the Government placed in the 
original Bill introduced this year, but it 
was subsequently omitted because of the 
number of Amendments placed upon the 
Paper in opposition toit by hon. Gentle- 
men on the opposite side of the House, 
I am told it has been stated that there 
was opposition to the clause from this 
side of the House also ; but I cannot 
ascertain that this-is the case, and. I 
must say that were the statement con- 
firmed, I should express my feelings as 
to the objectionable conduct pursued by 
hon. Gentlemen on this side equally as 
strongly as I have expressed them in 
regard to the conduct of hon: Mem- 
bers » age Now, this clause does not 
give the County Council for London 
power to purchase the water supply; it 
simply gives them power, within a little 
over 12 months, to make an inquiry into 
the whole question of the water supply, 
which is one of the most serious things 
with which we havetocontend: Iam quite 
convinced that the people of London will 
not allow simple monopolists to retain 
the control of their watersupply foralong 
time tocome. I should like to inform the 
Committees who were the gentlemen who 
opposed the original clause. So far as 
I can ascertain, they were all, more or 
less, directly interested in the various 
Water Companies supplying London. 
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One is the son of the Governor 
of the New River Company; a second 
is the brother of a director of 
another Oompany, and so it is 
in every case; and these Amendments 
were thus put forward, not in the inte- 
rests or the welfare of the people of 
London, but because hon. den emen 
were afraid that the proposed inquiry 
woud disclose such a state of affairs as 
would induce the people.of London to 
require their Representatives to deal 
forthwith with this great question. I 
think the importance of introducing this 
clause cannot be better illustrated than 
by reminding the Committee that in the 
year 1878, when the Metropolitan Board 
of Works spent a sum of £6,611 in con- 
nection with Bills introduced into Par- 
liament on the question of the Water 
Supply of. London, they were sur- 
charged the amount by the Auditor in 
auditing their accounts for that year. 
In conclusion, I wish to say that we who 
support this clause are quite willing to 
agree to the insertion of a sum of 
money—say £5,000—as a limit of the 
expenditure to be incurred under it. 


New Clause (Expenses of inquiry as 
to water supply,)—(Mr. James Row- 
lands,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. J. R. KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.): I represent a Metropolitan con- 
stituency. I agree with my hon. 
Friend opposite that this question is one 
of immense importance to London, and 
I regret that the Government should 
have thought it right to omit this par- 
ticular clause. If my hon. Friend will 
agree to the insertion of a limit of 
£5,000 in his clause I shall be very 
happy to support him. I think that 
Londoners cannot much longer submit 
to the present state of affairs with 
regard to their water supply. They 
must obtain control over it; and if the 
London County Council will use such 
means as this clause will place at their 
disposal, they will be doing a great deal 
towards the work which the public will, 
sooner or later, call upon them to under- 
take. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 34 ; 
Noes 75.—(Div. List, No. 336.) 


{ Avavsr 20, 1889} 





(Ireland) Bill. 1866 
Bill reported, without Amendment. 
Read the third time and passed. 


BANN DRAINAGE [EXPENSES]. 
Order for Committee thereupon read, 
and discharged. a 


BANN DRAINAGE (RE-COMMITTED) 
BILL. (No. 344.) 
Order for Committee read, and dis 
charged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


LEASEHOLDERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No, 179.) 


As amended, considered. 


*Mr. P: A. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) : 
The ubject of the clause which I have 
to propose is to prevent. the further 
exclusion from the. benefits of) the 
Land Act of leaseholders whose leases 
are not really renewable. In some cases 
leaseholders hold under-tenants for 
life, who are not certain of their power 
to lease, and, consequently, covenants 
are introduced, that ifthe leases granted 
be bad, fresh leases within the lessors’ 
power will be granted. These leases 
are not really renewable leases, al- 
though they are technically so. 


Clause (Covenants for renewal,)— 
(Mr. Chance,)—brought up, and read 
the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.’’ 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, Dublin 
University): I hope the hon. and 
learned Member will not press this 
Amendment. The Government cannot 
accept the clause, for this reason. The 
Bill as it stands in no degree extends 
the class of leaseholders admitted to 
the benefits of the Act of 1887; it 
merely removes a flaw in the title of 
a limited number of cases. The hon. 
Member’s proposal would, however, 
bring in an altogether new class, and 
the Government are not prepared to 
agree to that being done. 

*Mr.CHANCE: I donotadmitthat that 
isso. Ifthe Government will not accept 
the clause I will withdraw it, for I will 
not take the responsibility of wrecking 








1867 Criminal Law and 


the Bill. LIleave the public to judge of 
the conduct of the Government. I be 
leave to withdraw the Motion an 
clause. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. . 


SUPERANNUATION [ALLOWANCES, &c.] 
Committee to consider of authorising the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
‘ Parliament, of Superannuation Allowances or 


Gratuities to certain persons under the provi- | P 


sions of any Act of the present Session, to 
amend the Acts relating to Pensions, Com- 
pensations, Allowances, and Gratuities to 
persons in respect of having held office in the 
Public Service (Queen’s Recommendation 
signified), to-morrow. 





{COMMONS}. Procedure (Ireland) Act. 1868 


EDUCATION GRANTS [CAITHNESS 
AND SUTHERLAND.] 


Committee to consider of altering the con- 
ditionson which annual Parliamentary Grants 
for Education may be made to schools in the 
counties of Uaithness and Sutherland (Queen's 
Recommendation signified) to-morrow. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887. 

Return ordered— 

**Giving (1) a Statement of the amounts 
payable from public moneys to the defence 
in cases where the venue has been 
and (2) Copy of Order made by the 
Lieutenant and Privy Council in Ireland. 
ursuant to section 15 of the Act.’—(Mr, 
Arthur Balfour). 


Return presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes after Two o'clock. 


[LINDEX. 








